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Napol£on  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  the  15lh  Aagust, 
1769.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  in  the  same  month.  ''  Providence  *' 
said  Louis XVIII,  "owed  us  that  counterpoise  (l).** 
?,mii  "rf  ^*  family,  though  noble,  had  not  been  distinguished,  and  had 
fflioitoo.  suffered  severely  from  misfortune.  He  was  too  great  a  man  to  at- 
tempt to  derive  distinction  from  any  adventitious  advantages  which  did  not 
really  belong  to  him,  and  could  afford  to  discard  alfthe  lustre  of  p^cian 
descent.  liVhen  the  Emperor  of  Austria  endeavoured,  after  he  became  his 
son-in-law,  to  trace  his  connexion  with  some  of  the  obscure  Dukes  of  Tre- 
viso,  he  answered  that  he  was  the  Rudolph  of  Hapsbiyg  of  his  family ;  and 
when  the  genealogists  were  engaged  in  deducing  his  descent  from  an  ancient 
line  of  Gothic  princes,  he  cut  short  their  labours  by  declaring,  that  his  patent 
of  nobility  dated  from  the  battle  of  Montenotte  (2j. 

His  mother,  who  was  distinguished  by  great  beauty,  and  no  common  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  mind,  shared  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  her  hus- 
band during  the  civil  dissensions  which  distracted  the  island  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  had  recently  before  been  engaged  in  some  expeditions  on  horse- 
back with  him.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  of  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach,  a  complaint  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  which  also  proved  fatal  to 
Napol^n  himself;  but  the  want  of  paternal  care  was  more  than  supplied  by 
his  mother,  to  whose  early  education  and  solicitude  he,  in  after  life  mainly 
ascribed  his  elevation  (3).  Though  left  a  widow  in  the  prime  of  life,  his'  mother 
had  already  born  thirteen  children,  of  whom  &ve  sons  and  three  daughters 
survived  their  father.  She  lived  to  see  one  of  them  wearing  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  and  another  seated  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V  (4). 

On  the  day  of  his  birth,  being  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  she  had  been 
at  Church,  and  was  seized  with  her  pains  during  high  mass.  She  was  brought 
home  hastily,  and,  as  there  was  not  lime  to  prepare  a  bed,  laid  upon  a  couch 
covered  with  tapestry  representing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  there  the  fu- 
ture conqueror  was  brought  into  the  world  (5). 

(t)  Bom.  i.  18   Sbrwr.  I.  Lat  Cat.  IS7,  (4)  Us  Cm.  i.  m,  llS,  190.  O'Mmm,  U.  100, 

(2)  Lm  Ca».  i.  108. 1I2.  Boar.  i.  23.  D  Abr.  li.  876, 877. 

(8)  *«  My  opinion/'  uiU  NaiMl<ton.  •«  i».  llial  die        (5)  D'Ahr,  ii.  82T.  Lm  Cas.  i.  128. 
fatare  good  or  iMd  conduct  oft  child  depeiub  eu* 
tird  J  OB  the  mother.*'— O'MsAaA,  li.  tOO. 
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ill  the  yean  of  iniaiicy  be  exhibited  notbiog  remarkable,  excepting  irrita- 
bilitj  and  turbulence  of  temper;  but  these  qualities,  as  well  as  the  decision 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  were  so  powerful,  that  they  gave  him 
the  entire  command  of  his  eldest  brother  Joseph,  a  boy  of  a  mild  and  unas- 
suming character,  who  was  constantly  beaten,  pinched,  or  tormented  by 
the  future  ruler  of  the  world.  But  even  at  that  early  period  it  was  observed 
that  be  never  wept  when  chastised ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  only 
ieven  years  of  age,  having  been  suspected  iinjustly  of  a  fault,  and  punished 
when  innocent,  be  endured  the  pain,  and  subsisted  in  disgrace  for  three  days 
on  the  coarsest  food,  rather  than  betray  his  companion,  who  was  really  in 
Cialt.  Though  his  anger  was  violent,  it  was  generally  of  short  enduraujce, 
and  his  smile  from  the  first  was  like  a  beam  of  the  sun  emerging  from  the 
clouds.  But,  nevertheless,  he  gave  no  indications  of  extraordinary  capacity 
at  ibat  early  age;  and  his  mother  was  frequently  heard  to  declare,  that  of  all 
ber  children,  he  was  the  one  whom  she  would  least  have  expected  to  have 
attained  any  extraordinary  eminence  (1). 

%!,  1^!^  ^^^  lunter  residence  of  his  father  was  usually  at  A  jaccio,  the  place 
mT'  ^mS^  ^  birth,  where  there  is  still  preserved  the  model  of  a  cannon, 
imCmZ^  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  the  early  plaything  of  Napoleon. 
Bat  in  sammer  the  family  retired  to  a  dilapidated  villa  near  the  isle  Sangui- 
oicre,  once  the  residence  of  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  situated  in  a  romantic 
spot  on  the  sea-shore.  The  house  is  approached  by  an  avenue,  overhui^  by 
the  cactus  and  acacia,  and  other  shrulM,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  sou- 
thern climate.  It  hai  a  garden  and  a  lawn,  showing  vestiges  of  neglected 
heavty,  and  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery  permitted  to  run  to  wilderness. 
There,  enalosed  by  the  cactus,  the  clematis,  and  the  wild  olive,  is  a  singular 
and  isolated  granite  rock,  beneath  which  the  remains  of  a  small  summer- 
bcNtse  are  still  Tisible,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  closed  by  a  luxuriant 
fig-tite.  This  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  young  Napoleon,  who  early 
ihowed  a  lore  of  solitary  meditation  during  the  periods  when  the  vacations 
at  school  permitted  him  to  return  home.  We  might  suppose  that  there  were 
perhaps  formed  those  visions  of  ambition  and  high  resolves,  for  which  the 
limits  of  the  world  were  ere  long  felt  to  be  insufficient,-  did  we  not  know  that 
childhood  can  hardly  anticipate  the  destiny  of  maturer  years;  and  that,  in 
CromweU'^s  words,  a  man  neverjrises  so  high  as  when  he  does  not  know  where 
his  course  is  to  terminate  (2). 
kMiM  ID  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  School  of  Brienne.*  His 
t^tt'^  character  there  underwent  a  rapid  alteration.  He  became  thought- 
{{I^J^  ful,  studious,  contemplative,  and  diligent  in  the  extreme.  His  pro- 
^f»>»n,  ficiency,  especially  in  mathematics,  was  soon  remarkable;  but  the 
quickness  of  his  temper,  though  subdued,  was  not  extinguished.  On  one  oc- 
casion, having  been  subjected  to  a  degrading  punishment  by  his  master,  that 
of  dining  on  bisltnees  at  the  gate  of  the  refectory ,  the  mortiGcation  be  expe- 
rienced was  so  excessive  that  it  produced  a  violent  vomiting  and  a  universal 
tremor  of  the  nerves  (3).  But  in  the  games  of  bis  companions  he  was  inferior 
to  none  in  spirit  and  agility,  and  already  began  to  evince,  in  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  military  pursuits  the  native  bias  of  his  mind. 

Doring  the  winter  of  1783-4,  so  remarkable  for  its  severity,  even  in  son- 
them  latitudes,  the  amusements  of  the  boys  without  doors  were  completely 

(I)  VAbr.  i.  49.  at,  S4.  Lm  Cm.  i.  laS.  (3)  Las  Cm.  i.  137.  Boor.  i.  32. 

(1)  >CMoii,4,f.  Scoa,ui.  10. 
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'Stopped.  Napol^n  proposed  to  hb  companions  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
by  forming  intrenchments  and  bastions  of  snow,  with  parapets,  ravelins,  and 
horn-works.  The  little  army  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  was 
intrusted  with  the  attack,  the  other  with  the  defence  of  the  works;  and  the 
mimic  war  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  during  which  fractures  and 
wounds  were  received  on  both  sides.  On  another  occasion,  the  wife  of  the 
porter  of  the  school,  well  known  to  the  boys  for  the  fruit  which  she  sold, 
having  presented  herself  at  the  door  of  their  theatre  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
J^eath  of  (kBsar,  which  was  to  be  played  by  the  youths,  and  been  refused  an 
entrance,  the  serjeant  at  the  door,  induced  by  the  vehemence  of  her  manner, 
reported  the  matter  to  the  young  Napoleon,  who  was  the  officer  in  command 
on  the  occasion.  ^'  Remove  that  woman,  who  brings  here  the  license  of 
camps,^*  said  the  future  ruler  of  the  Revolution  (i). 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  school  at  Brienne  at  this  time  to  possess  among  its 
scholars,  besides  Napoleon,  another  boy,  who  rose  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  Revolution,  Pichegrd,  afterwards  conqueror  of  Holland.  He  was  se- 
veral years  older  than  Napol^n,  and  instructed  him  in  t]^  elements  of  ma- 
thematics and  the  four  Grst  rules  of  arithmetic.  Pichegru  early  perceived  the 
firm  character  of  his  little  pupil ;  and  when,  many  years  afterwards,  he  had 
embraced  the  Royalist  Party,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  sound  Napol^n, 
then  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  replied,  '^  DonH  waste  time 
uppn  him :  I  have  known  him  from  his  infancy;  his  character  is  inflexible ; 
he  has  taken  his  side,  and  will  never  swerve  from  it.'*  Theiate  of  these  two 
illustrious  men  afterwards  rose  in  painful  contrast  to  each  other :  Pichegru 
was  strangled  in  a  dungeon  when  Napoleon  was  ascending  the  throne  of 
France  (2).  • 

The  speculations  of  Napoleon  at  this  time  were  more  devoted  to  political 
than  military  subjects.  Itis  habits  were  thoughtful  and  solitary;  and  his  con- 
versation, even  at  that  early  age,  was  so  remarkable  for  its  reflection  and 
energy,  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Abb^  Raynal,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently lived  in  vacations,  and  who  discoursed  with  him  on  government, 
legislation,  and  the  relations  of  commerce.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  Ita- 
lian complexion,  his  piercing  look,  and  the  decided  style  of  his  expression:  a 
peculiarity  which  frequently  led  to  a  vehemence  of  manner,  which  rendered 
him  not  generally  popular  with  his  school-fellows.  The  moment  their  play- 
time arrived,  he  flew  to  the  library  of  the  school,  where  he  read  with  avidity  the 
historical  works  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian. 
His  companions  disliked  him,  on  account  of  his  not  joining  their  games  at  these 
hours,  and  frequently  rallied  him  on  his  name  and  Corsican  birth.  He  often 
said  to  Bourrienne,  his  earliest  friend,with  much  bitterness, — ^*'  1  hate  these 
French — ^I  will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in  my  power.'*  Notwithstanding  this, 
his  animosity  had  nothing  ungenerous  in  it;  and  when  he  was  intrusted,  in 
his  turn,  with  the  enforcing  of  any  regulation  which  was  infringed,  he  pre- 
ferred going  to  prison  to  informing  against  the  young  delinquents  (3). 

Though  his  progress  at  school  was  respectable,  it  was  not  remarkable;  and 
the  notes  transmitted  to  government  in  i784,  exhibited  many  other  young 
men,  much  more  distinguished  for  their  early  proficiency — a  circumstance 
frequently  observable  in  those  who  ultimately  rise  to  greatness.  In  the  pri- 
vate instructions  communicated  to  government  by  the  masters  of  the 

(1]  Bour.  i.  as,  2a.  (3)  Bonr.  i.  27*  32*  %%,  35.    Las  Cat.  i.  iM. 

(2)  LmCos.  i.  128, 131.  O'Mcora,  i..240.  D'Abr.  i.  lU. 
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school,  he  was  chmcterised  as  of  a  ^domineering,  imperions,  and  head-' 
strong  character  (1).^' 

During  the  yacations  of  school,  he  returned  in  general  to  Corsica;  where 
he  gare  vent  to  the  «rdonr  of  his  mind,  in  traversing  the  mountains  and 
Tilieys  of  that  romantic  island,  and  listening  to  the  tales  of  feudal  strife  and 
bmilr  reyenge  by  which  its  inhabitants  are  so  remarkably  distinguished. 
The  celebrated  Paoli,  the  hero  of  Corsica,  accompanied  him  in  some  of  these 
excursions,  and  explained  to  him  on  the  road  the  actions  which  he  had 
fought,  and  the  positions  which  he  had  occupied  during  his  struggle  for  the 
mdependence  of  the  island.  The  energy  and  decision  of  his  young  compa- 
Dioo,  at  this  period,  made  a  great  impression  on  that  illustrious  man.  '^  Oh, 
Nap(4^n  \^  said  he,  ^^  you  do  not  resemble  the  modems-^you  belong  only 
to  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  (2)". 

b  MM  tD  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  from  the  school  of  Brienne  to 
MOtaS.  the  Ecole  militaire  at  Paris,  for  the  completion  of  his  military  stu- 
^^^  dies.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when  he  was  so  much  struck 
^^'  .  with  tie  luxurious  habits  in  which  the  young  men  were  then 
hroogfat  ay,  thiC  be  addressed  an  energetic  memorial  to  the  governor  on  the 
subject,  strongly  urging,  that  instead  of  having  footmen  and  grooms  to  wait 
upon  their  orders,  tiiey  should  be  taught  to  do  every  thing  for  themselves, 
and  inured  to  the  hardships  and  privation  which  awaited  Uiem  in  real  war- 
ftre.  in  the  year  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  received  a  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant, 
in  a  corps  quartered  at  Yalence.  Shortly  after,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  varied 
subjects  which  occupied  his  mind,  by  writing  a  History  of  Corsica,  and  an 
Essay  for  a  prize,  proposed  by  the  Abb^  Raynal,  on  the  ^^  Institutions  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  Public  Happiness.^'  The  prize  was  adjudged  to  the 
youDg  soldier.  These  productions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were  dis- 
tiugnished  by  the  revolutionary  doctrines  then  generally  prevalent,  and  very 
different  from  his  maturer  speculations.  The  esSay  was  recovered  by  Talley- 
rand alter  Napol^n  was  on  Uie  throne ;  but  the  moment  the  Emperor  saw  it 
he  threw  it  into  the  flames  (3). 

iiKtene.  At  this  period.  Napoleon  was  .generally  disliked  by  his  compa* 
*^*^^*  nions  :  he  was  considered  as  proud,  haughty,  and  irascible;  but 
with  the  few  whose  conversation  he  valued,  and  whose  friendship  he  chose 
to  cultivate,  he  was  even  then  a  favourite,  and  high  expectations  began 
to  be  formed  of  the  future  eminence  to  which  he  migh^  rise.  His  powers 
<"(  reasoning  were  already  remarkable;  his  expressions  lucid  and  ener- 
S^c;  his  knowledge  and  information  immense,  considering  his  years,  and 
the  opportunities  of  study  which  he  had  enjoyed.  Logical  accuracy  was  the 
freat  characteristic  of  his  mind;  and  his  subsequent  compositions  have 
abundantly  proved,  that  if  he  had  not  become  the  first  conqueror,  he  would 
^^e  been  one  of  the  greatest  writers,  as  he  assuredly  was  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  of  modem  times  (4). 

His  figure,  always  diminutive,  was  at  that  period  thin  and  meagre  in  the 
highest  d^ree;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  his  appearance  somewhat 
ridiculous,  when  he  first  assumed  the  military  dress.  Mademoiselle  Pennon, 
>l^erwards  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  one  of  his  earliest  female  acquaintances,  and 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of  the  Imperial  court, 

(t)  Bov.  i.  ST,  as.  (8)  O'Meara,  ii.  168, 169.  Las  Cat.  i.4S»  186, 14 1. 

(t)  Us  Cm.  i.  136,  ii.  848.  Bour.  i.  44.  .O'Abr.  i.  76. 

(4^  D'Abr.i.  111.  Us  Cm.  i.  140,  l4l. 
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mentions,  that  he  came  to  their  house,  on  the  day  on  which  he  first  pat  on 
his  uniform,  in  the  highest  spirits,  as  is  usual  ^ith  young  men  on  such  an 
occasion ;  but  her  sister,  two  years  younger  than  herself,  who  had  Just  left  her 
boarding-school,  was  so  struck  with  Ms  comical  appearance,  in  the  enormom 
boots  which  were  at  that  period  worn  by  the  artillery,  that  she  immediately 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  saying,  he  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  Puss  in  Boots.  The  stroke  told ;  the  libel  was  too  true  not  to  be  felt : 
but  Napoleon  soon  recovered  his  good-humour,  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
presented  her  with  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  Puss  in  Boots,  as  a  proof  that 
he  retained  no  rancour  for  her  raillery  (i). 
SithTsTA'  ^Vhen  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  adhered,  like  almost  all  the 
SusToVure  y*^**"?  officers  of  a  subaltern  rank,  to  the  popular  side,  and  con- 
Revoiiition  tinued  a  warm  patriot  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  But,  on  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  has 
himself  declared  that  his  sentiments  underwent  a  rapid  change ;  and  he  soon 
imbibed,  under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  profound  hatred  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  his  subsequent  life  so  strongly  evinced,  and  which  he  never,  even  for 
the  purposes  of  ambition,  made  any  attempts  to  disguise.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  witness  both  the  mob  which  inundated  the  Tuileries  on  the  20th  June, 
and  that  which  overturned  the  throne  on  the  iOth  August;  and  on  both  he 
strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  ruinous  consequences  likely  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  resolution  in  the  government.  No  man  knew  better  the  conse- 
quences of  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  or  how  rapidly  it  is  checked  by 
proper  Grmness  in  the  depositaries  of  power :  from  the  weakness  shown  on 
the  20th  June,  he  predicted  the  disastrous  efTects  which  so  speedily  followed 
on  the  next  great  revolt  of  the  populace.  When  he  saw  the  monarch,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  rabble,  put  on  the  red  cap,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 
"  How  on  earth,"  he  exclaimed,  "  could  they  let  those  wretches  enter  the 
palace!  They  should  have  cut  down  four  or  five  hundred  with  grape-shot, 
and  the  rest  would  speedilyliave  taken  to  flight  (2). 
Hto  fi««  ^  The  first  military  exploit  of  NapoWon  was  in  his  native  country. 
E)«hV"  The  disturbances  in  Corsica  having  led  the  revolutionary  forces 
into  that  island,  he  was  dispatched  from  Bastia,  in  spring  1793,  to  surprise 
his  native  city  of  Ajaccio,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  a  tower 
called  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  in  its  vicinity,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
besieged,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  it  (5).  His  talents,  and  the  high  charac- 
ter ^bich  he  had  received  from  the  masters  of  the  military  academy,  soon, 
however,  led  to  a  more  important  employment.  At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  the 
command  of  the  artillery,  after  the  operations  had  advanced  a  considerable 
length,  was  intrusted  to  his  direction,  and  he  soon  communicated  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  hitherto  languishing  progress  of  the  siege.  By  his  advice,  the 
attack  was  changed  from  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  forts  on  the  Haateur  de 
Grasse,  and  on  the  Mountain  of  Karon,  which  proved  so  successful,  that  the 
siege,  which  before  his  arrival  was  on  the  point  of  being  abandoned  in  des- 
pair, was  speedily  crowned  with  complete  success.  During  this  operation  he 
was  first  struck  by  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  a  young  corporal  of  artil- 
ifin*of"**  ^®''y'  ^'^^^  '*®  immediately  recommended  for  promotion.  Having 
TouLo.  occasion  to  send  a  despatch  from  the  trenches,  he  called  for  some 
person  who  could  write,  that  he  might  dictate  the  order.  A  young  soldier 

Cl)  D'Abr.  i.  113.  (3)'Benson.  4.  Scott,  UI.  31. 

(2)  I'oor.  i.  4U.  Im  Cas.  i.  1 18. 
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Hepped  frm  (he  ranks,  tnd  resting  the  paper  on  the  breaitwork,  began  to 
write  as  he  dieta'l^,  when  a  shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries  struck  the 
nmw.  ground  close  to  him,  and  coyered  the  paper  with  earth.  ^^  Thank 
ISTw  yovi)^  Mid  the  soldier ;  *^  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  sand  on 
mi  omb.  ijiig  page.**  Napol^n  asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him.  ^^ETory 
flnag,"  replied  the  young  priyate,  blushing  with  emotion,  and  touching  his 
Itft  shoulder  with  his  hand ;  ^^  you  can  turn  this  worsted  into  an  epaulet.** 
A  Inrdays  after,  Napol^n  sent  for  the  same  soldier  to  order  him  to  reeon- 
BOilie  In  the  enemy*s  trenches,  'and  recommended  that  he  should  disguise 
liiffl8eif,forfear  of  his  being  discoTered.  *^  Never,**  replied  he.  *^  Do  you  take 
Be  for  a  spy?  I  will  go  in  my  uniform,  though  I  should  never  return.**  And 
in  eJSset  he  set  out  instantly,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
t»  return  unhurt.  Napoleon  immediately  recommended  him  for  promotion, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  his  courageous  secretary.  He  was  Jckot,  afterwards 
Marshal  of  France,  and  Duke  of  Abrantes  (i). 

On  another  occasion,  an  artilleryman  having  been  shot  while  loading  a  gun, 
he  took  up  the  dead  man*s  ramrod,  and  with  his  own  hands  served  the 
pieee  Idt  a  considerable  time.  He  first  took  notice,  at  the  same  siege,  of  ano- 
ther young  soldier  named  Ddroc,  whom  he  never  afterwards  lost  sight  of, 
made  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  ever  treated  with  the  most  unlimited  con- 
fidence, till  he  was  killed  by  bis  side  on  the  field  of  Bautzen.  Duroc  loved 
Nipokonfor  himself,  and  possessed,  perhaps,  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence 
thni  any  of  his  other  generals;  and  none  knew  so  well,  in  after  years,  how 
to  let  the  first  ebullitions  of  the  imperial  wrath  escape  without  producing 
tel  effects,  and  allowing  the  better  judgment  of  his  sovereign  to  resume  its 
>wiy  iu  cooler  moments  (2). 

Ihe  reputation  which  Napoleon  acquired  from  the  successful  issue  of  this 
ile|e  was  very  great.  All  the  generals,  representatives,  and  soldiers,  who  had 
heud  the  adTice  whieh  he  gave  at  the  councils,  three  months  before  the 
nptnre  of  the  town,  and  witnessed  his  activity  at  the  works,  anticipated  a 
ftiture  career  of  glory  to  the  young  officer.  Dugommier  wrote  to  the  Com- 
■ittee  of  Public  Safety  in  these  words  :-—^^  Reward  and  promote  that  young 
>HiD  *  for,  if  you  are  ungrateful  towards  him,  he  will  raise  himself  alone  (3). 
t^SHHf    "^'^  success  procured  for  NapoMon  the  command  of  the  artillery 
iMk^MTX  ^  ^^  ^^^^  of  Italy  during  the  campaign  of  4794.  Dumerbion,  who 
tiMAip!.  was  advanced  in  years,  submitted  all  the  operations  to  a  council 
of  younger  officers,  among  whom  Napoleon  and  Massena  soon  acquired  a 
Mded  lead ;  and  the  former,  from  the  force  of  superior  talents,  gradually 
eame  to  direct  the  whole  operations  of  the  campaign;  and  it  was  his  abi- 
lity which  procured  for  the  French  armies  the  capture  of  Saorgia,  the  Col  di 
Tende,  and  all  the  higher  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  These  successes  awak- 
nted  in  his  ardent  mind  those  lofty  visions  of  ambition  which  he  was  so  soon 
ilestined  to  realize;  one  night,  in  June  i794,  he  spent  on  the  summit  of  the 
Col  di  Tende,  from  whence  at  sunrise  he  beheld  with  delight  the  blue  plains 
of  Italy,  already  to  his  prophetic  eye  the  theatre  of  glorious  achievement  (4). 
In  July  4794,  Napolton  was  sent  by  the  Commissioners  of  theConven- 

(1)  Diwlicsi  d'Abr.  tl.  tSl.  Lat  Caa.  1. 160.  Nop.  had  attached  himaelf.^'*  He  is  one  nf  those  men  of 

^ltill>  whom  natare  is  sparing,  aad  whom  she  doss  not 

So  itrunglj  did  Napol^n's  rharacter  in)\)re8s  throw  upon  the  earth  bat  with  centuries  between 

^aotsi  that  time,  that  be  qoittrd  his  ref^iment  to  them."  [  D'Abr.  ii.  193-   Las  Cas.  i.  165] 

ttvflte  bimsrirto  his  fortaocs  as  aide-de>cainp,  and  (2)  Us  Cas.  ii.  1S6.  15T.  Scott,  iii.  35. 

*rale  lo  his  father  in  1794*  in  answer  to  his  enqni-  (3)  Nap.  iii.  15. 

iH  vhat  sort  of  yonng  roan  he  was  to  whom  he  (4)  Nap.  iii.  26r  S4. 
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^  GrnU?.Dd  "^^^^  ^  Genoa  upon  a  secret  miasloii,  in  which  he  was  connected  with 
tbcrr  ar.  RobespierTe^s  brother,  then  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
iX-nuA.  at  Toulon.  This  mission  saved  his  life;  the  younger  Robespierre^ 
for  whom,  at  that  period,  he  had  conceived  the  highest  admiration,  earnestly 
entreated  Napoleon  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  returning  to 
support  his  brother;  but  he  was  inflexible  in  his  refusal.  Had  he  yielded,  he 
would  infallibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  both ;  and  the  destinies  of  Europe 
would  have  been  changed.  As  it  was,  he  was  exposed,  from  his  connexion 
with  these  leaders,  to  no  inconsiderable  dangers  even  on  his  Italian  mission. 
Within  a  month  after,  he  was,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  ar« 
rested  by  the  new  commissioners,  whom  the  Thermidorien  party  sent  out  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  made  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  He  addressed,  in 
6iii  A.iif.  1794-  consequence,  an  energetic  remonstrance  to  the  commissioners, 
remarkable  for  the  strong  sense,  condensed  thought,  and  powerful  expression 
which  it  contains;  while  his  friend  Junot  was  so  penetrated  with  grief  at  his 
aoth  Alls,  misfortune,  that  he  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  protesting  his  in- 
nocence, and  imploring  to  be  allowed  to  share  his  captivity.  It  was  attended 
p^b™*  '^  ^^^  complete  success ;  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was  provision 
s5th  's«pt.  nally  set  at  liberty,  and  immediately  returned  to  Paris.  He  was 
there  offered  a  command  in  la  Vendue;  and,  having  declined  it,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  rank  as  a  general  officer,  and  reduced  to  private  life  (i). 

The  period  which  now  intervened  from  the  dismissal  of  Napol^n  to  the 
attack  of  the  Sections  on  the  Convention,  in  October  i795,  he  has  himself 
described  as  the  happiest  in  his  hfe  (2).  Living  almost  viithout  money,  on  the 
bounty  of  his  friends,  in  coffee-houses  and  theatres,  his  ardent  imagination 
dwelt  incessantly  on  the  future;  and  visions  floated  across  his  mind,  tinged 
vdth  those  bright  colours  in  which  the  eye  of  youthful  genius  arrays  the  path 
of  life, — a  striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  happiness  on  the  mind  itself, 
and  the  slight  influence  which  even  the  greatest  external  success  has  in  re- 
plenishing the  secret  fountains  from  which  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  existence 
are  drawn.  During  these  days  of  visionary  romance,  he  dwelt  with  peculiar 
pleasure  on  his  favourite  idea  of  repairing  to  Constantinople  and  offering  his 
services  to  the  Grand  Siguier,  under  the  impression  that  things  were  too 
stable  in  the  Western  World,  and  that  it  was  in  the  East  alone  that  those 
great  revolutions  were  to  be  effected,  which  at  once  immortalize  the  names  of 
their  authors.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare,  and  address  to  the  French 
government,  a  memorial,  in  which  he  offered,  with  a  few  officers,  who  were 
willing  to  follow  his  fortunes,  to  go  to  Turkey,  to  organize  its  forces  against 
Russia ;  a  proposal  which,  if  acceded  to,  would  probably  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  world.  This  impression  never  forsook  him  through  life;  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  secret  motive  of  the  expedition  to  Moscow ;  and,  even  after  all 
the  glories  of  his  subsequent  career,  he  looked  back  with  regret  to  these  early 
visions  (5) ;  and,  when  speaking  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  the  check  at  Acre, 
repeatedly  said — ^'  That  man  made  me  miss  my  destiny.*^ 
SSdiHoD*"**  ^  ^®^'  however,  were  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Emperor  faUen 
tbere.  °°  at  that  period,  that  he  was  frequently  indebted  to  his  friends  for  a 
meal,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  purchase  himself.  His  brother  Lucien  and 
he  brought  the  bUck  bread  received  in  their  rations  to  Madame  Bourrienne, 
and  received  in  exchange  loaves  of  white  flour,  which  she  had  clandestinely, 

(i)  Boar.  U  60.  01, 09.  70.  Uf  Gas.  107.  D'Abr.         (3)  O'Mewa,  ii.  155.   Las  Cas.  i.  172.  Boor.  &. 
ii.  194.  72. 70. 

(3)  U'Maara.  ii.  1S5. 
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nd  ft  the  hmrd  of  her  life,  receiTed  during  the  law  of  the  Maximam,  from 
a  Deighbovring  cdMectioner.  At  this  period  she  lodged  in  a  new  house  in  the 
Roe  des  Mun^s.  Napol^n  was  yery  anxious  to  hire,  with  the  assistance  of 
lis  ande,  afterwards  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  one  opposite.  ''With  that  house,'' 
said  be,  *^  the  society  of  younSelf,  a  few  friends,  and  a  cabriolet,  I  should  be 
the  happiest  of  men  (i).'* 

Bot  anbther  destiny  awaited  the  young  soldier.  The  approaching  con- 
flict of  the  Convention  witii  the  Sections  was  the  first  circumstance  which 
nised  him  from  the  obscurity  into  which  he  had  recently  fallen.  His 
great  abilities  being  known  to  several  persons  of  influence  in  government, 
he  was,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  approaching  struggle,  taken  into 
the  eonfidenoe  of  administration,  and  had  been  consulted  by  them  for 
some  months  before  the  contest  began.  When  the  attack  by  Menoii  on  the 
tmimite  Section  Le  Pelletier  ftiled.  Napoleon  was  sent  for.  He  found  the 
Slimf  Cbnvention  in  the  utmost  agitation;  and  measures  of  accommodft< 
^H;^!^  tion  with  the  insurgents  were  already  talked  of,  when  his  firmness 
ff>i«Mre.  kucI  decision  saved  the  government.  He  painted  in  such  vivid  co- 
krars  the  extreme  peril  of  sharing  the  supreme  authority  between  the  mili- 
tMTj  commander  and  three  commissioners  of  the  convention,  that  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  agreed  to  appoint  Barras  commander-in-chief,  and 
Kapol^on  second  in  command.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  he  dispatched 
at  midnight  a  chief  of  squadron,  named  MtntAT  (2),  with  three  hundred  horse, 
to  seize  the  park  of  artillery  lying  at  Sablons.  He  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fcre  the  troopa  of  the  sections,  who  came  to  obtain  them  for  the  insurgents ; 
and,  by  this  decisive  step,  put  at  the  disposal  of  government  those  formi- 
dable batteries,  which,  next  day,  spread  death  through  the  ranks  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  and,  at  one  blow,  extinguished  the  revolt.  Barras  declared  in 
bis  report,  that  it  was  to  Napol^n's  skiMul  disposition  of  the  postsTound  the 
Tuileries  that  the  success  of  the  day  was  owing ;  but  he  himseK  never  ceased 
to  lament,  that  his  first  success  in  separate  command  should  have  been  gained 
in  civil  dissension;  and  often  said,  in  after  times,  that  he  would  give  many 
years  of  his  life  to  tear  that  page  from  his  history  (5). 

(1)  Boor.  i.  Ttf«  8I«  86.  foar  or  five  tbonnnd  men  in  tnch  a  dlraetion*  it 

n  ibaie  days  NapoUon  wore  the  erey  rreet-  was  done  in  a  moment ;  leire  him  to  himself,  ha 

CM,  vhick  has  sinee  hecome  more  celehratcd  than  was  an  imbeeilU  witbont  jndftraent.  In  battle  he  was 

te  vUte  plHBse  of  HcDry  IV ;  he  had  no  gloves,  perhaps  the  bravest  man  in  the  worid  :  his  boiling 

fiViSthesaid  himsdf,  they  were  a  useless  expense;  eonrage  carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 

^  boats,  ill  made,  were  seldom  blaekened ;  his  covered  with  pinmes  and  glittering  with  gold ;  how 

ydav  visage,  meagre  countenance,  and  severe  he  escaped  was  a  miracle,  for,  from  being  so  distin- 

Fhjrsiognemy,  gave  as  little  indication  of  his  future  guishfd  a  mark,  every  one  fired  at  him.     The 

sppunnee,  ashb  fortrniesdid  of  his  future  destiny.  Cossacks  sdroired  him  on  account  of  his  excessive 

SaBcctti  had  been  the  author  of  his  arrest.    **  He  bravery.   Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single 

did  me  sO  the  mischief  in  his  power/'  said  Nspo-  combat  with  somn  of  them,  and  returned  with  his 

Ito;  "hot  at/ iter  would  not  permit  him  to  pre-  mhre   dripping  with  the  blood  of  Uioee  he  had 

nil"  [VAhr.  {.  SSS,  356.]  So  eariy  had  the  idea  dain.  He  was  a  Paladin  in  the  field  i  but  in  the 

af  a  brilliant  destiny  taken  poijpcssion  of  his  mind,  cabinet  destitute  of  either  decision  or  judgment." 

acafterwaids  asade  a  genemns  return  to  his  enemy :  — O'Msaha,  ii.  96. 

SaKertti  was  ordered  to  he  arrested  by  the  Conven-  (3"^  B<mr.  i.  90.  96.  Nap.  iii.  67,  74. 

tiaa  after  the  condemnation  of  Romme,  the  chief  of  Though  not  gifted  with  the  powers  of  popular 

iheeowpiTaton,  and  he  was  concealed  in  the  house  oratory,  Napo1/«n  was  not  destitute  of  that  ready 


af  die  malhcr  of  the  Ivture  Duchess  of  Abrantee.  talent  which  catches  the  idea  most  likely  to  divert 

Rap^Mm  teamed  the  secret  iu  consequence  of  a  the  populaee,  and  frequently  disarms  them  even  in 

Jeve  iatrifue  between  hia  valet  and  their  ma  id ;  but  the  moment  of  dieir  greatest  irritation.    When  in 

aaeooccsM  his  knowledge,  fiscilitated  their  escape,  eommsnd  st  Paris,  sfter  the  soppression  of  this 

aai  seat  s  letter  to  his  enemy  on  the  road,  inform-  revolt,  he  was  frequently  bronght  in  collision  with 

»{  him  urthe  return  be  bad  made  for  his  male>  the  people  in  s  sUte  of  the  utmost  excitement :  and 

^''f'tt-  [  Ihid.  SSI  ■]  on  disee  occasions  his  presence  of  mind  wss  as 

ft)  **  Nwat,**  mid  Namrf/oo,  **  was  a  most  sin*  conspicuous  m  his  humanity  was  admirable.  Above 

f*^  character.  He  loved,  I  may  rather  say,  adored  a  hundred  fsmilies,  during  the  dreadful  famine 

■s;  with  me  he  was  my  right  aim  >  as  witiiout  me  which  followed  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 

"•was  naddag.  Oidci  Mont  to  attack  and  dastroy  SacUoM  in  the  winter  1T95<— 6>  were  saved  from 
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?/*  T^th  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  Napolton't  career  was  not  leia  important  on  bit 
jo'IlipbiM.  ultimate  fortunes.  On  occasion  of  tlie  generaf  disarming  of  the 
inhabitants  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sections,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  came 
to  request  from  Napoleon,  as  general  of  the  interior,  that  his  father*a  sword, 
which  had  been  delivered  up,  should  be  restored  to  him*  His  name  wu 
EuGi:NE  Beauharnais;  and  NapoMon  was  so  much  struck  by  hia  appearaneOi 
that  he  was  induced  not  only  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  i$  visit  bis 
mother,  Josephine  Beauharnais.  Her  husband  had  been  one  of  the  mosi 
elegant  dancers  of  his  day,  and  from  that  quality  was  frequently  honoured 
with  the  hand  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  court  bails.  Napol^n,  whose  incli« 
nation  already  began  to  revert  to  the  manners  of  the  old  rdgime^  used  to  look 
around  if  the  windows  were  closed,  and  say,  *•*•  Now  let  us  talk  of  the  old 
court  $  let  us  make  a  tour  to  Versailles.'*  From  thence  arose  the  intimacy 
which  led  to  his  marriage  with  that  4ady,  and  ultimately  placed  ber  on  the 
throne  of  France  (i). 
Her  biftery.  Hor  hlslory  had  been  very  remarkable.  She  was  bom  in  the  West 
Ibfc^iU'n^  Indies;  and  it  had  early  been  prophesied,  by  an  old  negress,  that 
fkiToVR^'  she  should  lose  her  first  husband,  be  extremely  unfortunatCi  but 
impicrre.  ihat  sho  should  afterwards  be  greater  than  a  queen  (3).  This  pro* 
phecy,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  was  fuifiUed  ia 
the  most  singular  manner.  Her  first  husband,  Alexander  Beauharnais,  a 
general  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  guillotined  during  the  Aeign  of 
Terror;  and  she  herself,  who  was  also  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  was  only 
saved  firom  impending  death  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  So  strongly  was  tba 
prophecy  impressed  on  ber  mind,  that,  while  lying  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Goneiergerie,  expecting  every  hour  to  be  summoned  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  fellow  prisoners,  and  to  amuse  them,  named 
some  of  them  as  ladies  of  the  bedchamber}  a  Jest  which  she  aflerwards  lived 
to  realize  to  one  of  thehr  number  (3). 

death  1>7  bfs  beneftccnce.  [  D'Abr.  ii.  SS-1    On  one  vttered  pleidag  shriakf .  I  oiniMlad  tb«n  M  will  m 

oocasion,  he  wis  tryinff  to  appesM  a  mob  io  a  state  I  conld  {  aad  at  lenctb,  worn  oat  with  Iboir  ettniAl 

of  extreme  irritation,  when  a  fat  woman,  burstini;  lamentations,  I  tola  ihem  that  thefr  grief  waa  ut. 

from  the  throng,  excbimed,   *'  Theee  wearers  of  terly  uoreasooahle ;  that  not  only  1  shonld  not  die, 

epaulets,  proviiUd  tbey  fill  their  ttira  skins,  care  but  live  to  be  Quern  of  Fraaee.  *  Why.  lhe«»  do 

not  though  the  poor  die  of  famine."—"  lly  good  you  not  name  your  maids  of  honour  7*  said  Madame 

woman,"  said  Hapolten,  who  at  that  time  was  ex-  d'AiguiUon,  irritated  at  such  espressions  at  aodi 

ceedingly  thin,  **  look  at  me,  and  say  which  of  na  a  moment   *  ^tn  true/  said  1 1  *  I  did  not  think  of 

has  fed  the  best."  This  at  ouce  turned  the  lau^h  on  that  i-i-woll,  my  dear,  I  make  you  one  of  them.'  Upon 

bis  side,  and  he  continued  his  route  without  inter*  this  the  tears  of  these  ladies  fell  apace,  for  Ihry  n«- 

raption.  [Las  Cas.  il.  ITS  ]  ver  doubted  I  was  mad.  But  the  truth  was,  I  wna 

(l)  I  as.  Cas.  i.  1T3.  ii.  liN),  191.  D'Abr.  iii.  314.  not  gifted  with  any  extraordinary  courage,  but  in- 

Nap.  I.  73.  Scolt,  iii.  80.  tema lly  persuaded  uf  the  truth  of  the  oracle. 

(3)  The  author  beard  this  prophecy  long  before  **  Modame  d'AiguiUon  soon  after  became  unwell* 

Napolton's  elcTstion  lo  the  throne,  from  the  Ute  and  I  drew  her  towards  the  window,  which  I  opi^od 

Countess  of  B«th,  and  the  Coonti'ss  of  Ancran,  who  to  admit  through  the  bars  a  little  fresh  air  t— >l  theiw 

were  educated  in  the  same  convent  with  Josephine,  percfived  a  poor  woman  who  knew  us,  and  who  was 

ayd  had  re|>ealedly  heard  her  mention  the  circum-  making  a  number  of  signs,  which  i  at 'first  could 

stance  in  rarly  youth.  not  understand.    Sho  constantly  held  up  ber  gown 

(3)  M^m.de  Josephine,  par  Kad.  Crev!er,i.  951,  (ra^«)  i  and  seeing  that  she  had  some  object  ia 

832.  953-  .Scolt,  iii.  83- ^^ol«-  view,  1  called  out  'rsAe,'  to  which  she  answered 

Josephine  herself  nurrated  this    extraordinary  '  jres.'  She  then  HAed  up  a  stone  and  put  it  in  bar 

passage  in  ber  life  in  the  following  terms  i—  lap,  which  she  lifted  up  a  second  timei  I  called  oot 

*<Oae  morning  the  jailer  entered  the  chamber  *piVn«,^  u|ion  which  she  evinced  the  greatest  joy  at 
where  1  slept  with  the  Uurbess  d'AiguiUon  and  two  perceiving  that  her  aigns  were  understood.  Join- 
other  ladies,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  take  uiy  iog,  then,  the  stone  to  her  robe,  she  eagerly  imitated 
mattress  to  give  it  to  another  pritoner,  *  >^'hy,'  said  tbr  mution  of  cutting  off  the  neck,  and  iromediatelj 
Madame  d'AiguiUon,  eogerly,  •  will  not  Madame  de  began  lo  dance,  and  evince  the  most  extravagant 
Beauhamaisobtain  a  better  one?' — *  No,  no,' replied  jov.  This  singular  pantomime  awakened  in  our 
he,  with  a  fiendish  smile,  '  she  will  have  no  need  of  minds  a  vague  hope  tnat  possibly  Kobespierre  might 
«ne ;  for  she  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  Goneiergerie,  be  no  more, 
and  thence  to  the  gnillotioe.'  "  At  this  numant,  when  we  were  fioating  bnti 

**  At  thaae  words  my  eompamoM  In  misf^riUM  bopt  tad  f«aft  wo  htud  •  gnwl  vmm  m  lk« 
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■»  dww.  lai^phiiui  po8M88ed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  eieite  admiration; 

^'  gracefal  in  her  maDners,  affectionate  in  her  disposition,  elegant  in 
hff  appearance,  she  was  qualified  both  to  awalcen  the  love,  and  form 
liw  happiness  of  the  yonng  general,  whose  fate  was  now  united  with  her 
swn.  Her  influence  in  subsequent  tiroes,  v^hen  placed  on  the  throne,  was 
DS?er  exerted  hut  for  the  purposes  of  humanity;  and  if  her  exiravaganee 
leDefimes  amounted  to  a  ftuit,  it  was  redeemed  by  the  readiness  with  which 
ibe  gave  ear  lo  the  tale  of  suffering.  NapoMon  himself  said,  after  he  had 
Ustedof  ail  the  greatness  of  the  world,  that  the  chief  happiness  he  had  known 
IB  bk  had  flowed  from  her  aflSection  (1). 

Mwritwr,  In  the  first  instance,  however,  motives  of  ambition  combined 
S^"*"  with  a  softer  feeling  to  fix  Napoldon*s  ehoice ;  madame  Beauhamais 
^i^  had  formed  an  intimacy  in  prison  with  Madame  Fontenoy,  the  elo* 
^^  quent  and  beautiful  friend  of  Tallien :  and  she  was  an  aclcnowledged 
ikvoorite  of  Barras,  at  that  period  the  leading  character  of  the  Directory , 
ihoDgfa,  with  his  usual  volatility,  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishtng  her  in  marriage  with  the  young  general  (2) ;  and  his  influence,  after 
tlie  U{\  of  Robespierre,  promised  to  be  of  essential  importance  to  the  rising 
sffieer.  He  married  her  on  the  9lh  March,  1796;  he  himself  being  in  the 
twenty-fitxth,  and  she  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  At  the  sariie 
lime,  he  laid  before  the  Directory  a  plan  for  the  Italian  campaign,  so  remark- 
title  fer  its  originality  and  genius,  as  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the  illus- 
trious Camot,  then  minister  at  war.  The  united  influence  of  these  two 
directors,  and4he  magnitude  of  the  obligation  with  Napol^n  had  conferred 
apon-them,  prevailed.  With  Josephine  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Itifian  armies ;  and,  twelve  days  after,  set  out  for  the  Alps,  taking  with  him 
two  thousand  1ouis-d*or  for  the  use  of  the  army,  the  whole  specie  which  the 
iKtsury  could  furnish.  The  instructions  of  the  Directory  were,  to  do  all  in 
^  power  to  revolutionize  Pigment,  and  so  intimidate  the  other  Italian 
pewers;  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Genoa ;  seize  the  forts  of  Savona ;  compel 
the  Senate  to  furnish  him  with  pecuniary  supplies,  and  surrender  the  keys 
ol  Gavi,  a  fortress,  perched  on  a  rocky  height,  commanding  the  pass  of  the 
^occbetta.  In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  directed  to  carry  it  by  assault.  His 
powers  were  limited  to  military  operations,  and  the  Directory  reserved  to 
ihemgeives  the  exclusive  power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace  or  truce ;  a 
Bnitation  which  was  speedily  disregarded  by  the  enterprising  genius  of  the 
yoong  conqueror  (3). 

At  this  period,  the  military  forces  of  the  Italian  states  amounted  to  one 
hondred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  arms,  which  could  with  ease  have 
nised,  from  a  population  of  nineteen  millions,  three  hundred  thousand. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Piedmontese  troops,  this  military  array  was 
of  no  real  use ;  except  when  led  on  by  French  officers,  the  soldiers  of  the 
other  Italian  states  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  French  or 
Anstrian  bayonets  (4). 

Bitterly  did  Italy  suffer  for  this  decay  in  her  national  spirit,  and  extinc- 

'^^aadtbetcrribl*  voice  of  our  jailer,  wbottld  and  drlicacy  peculiar  to  ben«}f.    1  never  mw  her 

te  ks>  dof,  giviog  him,  al  tb«  same  tine,  a  iLick,  act  iurlrf^antly  ibc  whole  time  we  lived  together. 

I^  o«,  yott  mrsed   Robespierre.'    Hot  course  Ilcr  toilet  was  a  perfect  arsenal ;  and  sbe  efTectaally 

p>M  St  once  Uaght  ua  ibat  we  bad  nothing  to  defended  bcrseir  againsl  the  aasaultt  of  time." — 

w.sBd  that  France  was  saved,"— Afcai  de  Jose-  0'Mb»«*,  ii.  lOI. 

•*^.  i  aS2, 25S.  (2)  Hard.  iii.  301. 

(I)  Boor.  i.  101 ;  viii.  3T2.  Scott,  iii.  83.  (3)  Hard.  iii.  302  303.  Us  Cas.  i.  If  3,  Bour.  i. 

"JatipyM,"    Mi4    NanoUon,   **  was    grace  lOS-  Scott,  iii.  83, 84. 

~~''  '   £TCT^fig  sh«  did  was  with  «  grace  (4^  Tb.  viii.  220.  Nap.  iii.  129,  J  30. 
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oianiuM  lion  of  her  military  courage.  With  the  Freneh  inyasion  com- 
Fi^eh^ln.  menced  a  long  period  of  suffering :  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
brovjht  on  liberty ;  rapine,  under  the  name  of  generosity;  excitement  among 
i<«i7-        the  poor,  spoliation  among  the  rich;  clamour  in  public  against  the 
ndnlity,  and  adulation  of  them  in  private ;  use  made  of  the  lovers  of  freedom 
by  those  who  despised  them ;  and  revolt  against  tyranny,  by  those  who  aimed 
only  at  being  tyrants ;  general  praise  of  liberty  in  words,  and  universal  ex« 
tinction  of  it  in  action;  the  stripping  of  churches;  the  robbery  of  hospitals; 
the  levelling  of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cottages 
of  the  poor; — all  that  military  license  has  of  most  terrible,  all  that  despotic 
authority  has  of  most  oppressive.  Then  did  her  people  feel,  that  neither 
riches  of  soil  nor  glories  of  recollection — ^neither  a  southern  sun,  nor  the  per- 
fection of  art,  can  save  a  nation  from  destruction,  if  it  has  lost  the  vigour  to 
inherit,  or  the  courage  to  defend  them  (i). 
State  or  the    When  Napol^n  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  end  of 
■rnVtben  March,  he  found  every  thing  in  the  most  miserable  state.  The 
toSETth?    efficient  force  under  arms,  and  ready  for  offensive  operations,  did 
a^th*]!?!^,  ^^^  exceed  forty-two  thousand  men;  but  it  was  continually  rein- 
>79<i-       *  forced  by  troops  from  the  depdts  in  the  interior,  after  Napol^n^ 
SHceesses  commenced ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the  campaign, 
it  was  maintained  throughout  at  that  amount.  T|^e  artillery  did  not  exceed 
sixty  pieces,  and  the  cavalry  was  almost  dismounted ;  but  the  garrisons  in 
the  rear,  amounting  to  eight  thousand  men,  could  furnish  supplies  when  the 
war  was  removed  from  the  frontier  and  the  arsenals  of  Nice  and  Antibes  iqrere 
well  provided  with  artillery.  For  a  very  long  period  the  soldiers  of  all  ranks 
had  suffered  the  extremity  of  want.  P^ched  on  the  inhospitable  summits  of 
the  Apennines,  they  had  enjoyed  neither  tents  nor  shelter;  magazines  they 
had  none;  the  troops  had  for  a  long  time  been  placed  on  half  a  ration  a  day, 
and  even  this  scanty  supply  was  for  the  most  part  procured  by  marauding 
expeditions  of  the  soldiers  into  the  neighbouring  valleys.  The  officers,  from 
the  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  paper,  had  for  years  received  only  eight 
francs  a  month  of  pay ;  and  the  staff  was  entirely  on  foot.  On  one  occasion  the 
Directory  had  awarded  a  gratification  of  three  louis-d^or  to  each  general  of 
division ;  and  the  future  marshals  and  prftices  of  the  empire  subsisted  for 
long  on  the  humble  present.  But,  considered  with  reference  to  their  skill 
and  warlike  qualities,  the  army  presented  a  very  different  aspect,  and  were, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  efficient  one  which  the  republic  possessed. 
Composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  soldiers,  whom  the  great  levies  of  i793 
had  brought  into  the  field,  they  had  been  inured  to  hardship  and  privations 
during  the  subsequent  campaigns  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Maritime  Alps ;  a  spe- 
cies of  warfare  which,  by  leading  detached  parties  continually  into  difficult 
and  perilous  situations,  is  singularly  calculated  to  strengthen  the  frame,  and 
augment  the  intelligence  of  the  soldier.  "  Poverty,"  says  Napoldon,  "  priva- 
tions, misery,  are  the  school  of  good  soldiers."  Its  spirit  had  been  greaUy  ele- 
vated by  the  successful  result  of  the  battle  of  Loano ;  and  its  chiefs,  Massena, 
Augereau,  Serrurier,  and  Berthier,  had  already  become  distinguished,  and, 
like  stars  in  the  firmament  on  the  approach  of  twilight,  began  to  give  token 
of  their  future  light  (2) . 
Berthier,  above  forty  years  of  age,  son  of  a  geographical  artist,  was  chief  of 

(0  Bor.  i.  39S.  (3)  Nap.  iii.  135,  IStf.  151.    Jom.  Till.  57,  SS. 

Hani.  iii.  306.  Tfa.  riii.  29Q,  231. 
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^  the  stfti;  a  silattioii  which  he  continned  to  hold  in  all  the  campaigns 
"^  ofNapol^n,  down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Active,  indefatigable 
ilike  on  horseback  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  dis- 
dttrge  the  duties  of  that  important  situation,  without  being  possessed  of  the 
origiiiality  and  decision  requisite  for  a  commander-in-chief.  He  was  perfe^ly 
Btster  of  the  geography  of  every  country  which  the  army  was  to  enter, 
nuderrtood  thoroughly  the  use  of  maps,  and  could  calculate  with  admirable 
fRdskm  the  time  requisite  for  the  different  corps  to  arrive  at  the  ground 
assigned  to  them,  as  well  as  direct  in  a  ludd  manner  the  course  they  were  to 
pursue  (i). 

>i««-^  Mass^na,  a  native  of  Nice,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Italians  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  but  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank 
cf  general  of  diflsion.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  robust  frame,  indefitigable  in 
exertion,  unconquerable  in  resolution,  he  was  to  be  seen  night  and  day  on 
horseback,  among  the  rocks  and  the  mounUins.  Decided,  brave,  and  in* 
trepid,  full  of  ambition,  his  leading  characteristic  was  obstinacy;  a  quality 
widdi,  according  as  it  is  right  or  wrong  directed,  leads  to  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses, or  the  most  ruinous  disasters.  His  conversation  gave  few  indications 
sf  genius;  but  at  the  first  cannon-shot  his  mental  energy  redoubled,  and 
vhen  surrounded  by  danger,  his  thoughts  were  clear  and  forcible.  In  the 
■idst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away  those  who  encircled 
Un,  Mass^a  was  himself,  and  gave  his  orders  with  the  greatest  coolness  and 
precision.  Even  after  defeat,  he  recommenced  the  struggle  as  if  he  had  come 
«ff  Tictorious;  and  by  these  means  saved  the  republic  at  the  battle  of  Zurich. 
BM  these  great  qualities  were  disfigured  by  as  great  vices.  He  was  rapacious, 
sordid,  and  avaricious;  shared  the  profits  of  the  contractors  and  commis- 
Miies,  and  never  could  keep  himself  clear  from  acts  of  peculation  (2). 

'■pn-.  Augereau,  born  in  the  faubourg  St.-Marceau,  shared  in  the  opi- 
aioiis  of  the  democratic  quarter  from  which  he  sprung.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  both  in  la  Vend^  and  the  Pyrenees.  With  little  education,  hardly 
any  knowledge,  no  reach  of  mind,  he  was  yet  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  from 
the  order  and  discipline  which  he  always  enforced.  His  attacks  were  con- 
dacted  with  courage  and  regularity,  and  he  led  his  columns  with  invincible 
isolation  during  the  fire;  but  he  had  not  the  moral  firmness  requisite  for 
lasling  success,  and  was  frequently  thrown  into  unreasonable  dejection 
shortly  after  his  greatest  triumphs.  His  political  opinions  led  him  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  extreme  Republicans;  but  no  man  was  less  fitted  by  nature, 
cither  to  understand,  or  shine  in,  the  civil  contests  in  which  he  was  always 
io  desirous  to  engage  (3). 

'*»«^-  Serrurier,  bom  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  was  a  major  at 
(he  ooDunencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  incurred  many  dangers  in  its 
early  wars,  from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  aristocracy  under 
wtiicfa  be  laboured.  He  was  brave  in  person,  firm  in  conduct,  and  severejn 
discipline;  but,  though  he  gained  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  and  took  Mantua,  he 
was  not  in  general  fortunate  in  his  operations,  and  became  a  marshal  of 
France,  with  less  military  glory  than  any  of  his  other  illustrious  com- 
peers (4). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  had  above  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
300  pieca  of  cannon;  while  the  Sardinian  army,  of  twenty-four 


SMeoTtbc 
AIM  far. 


(I)  Rap.  in.  lU.  (3)  Nan.  iii.  ISS. 

())  lUp.  iiL  117,  aUean,  i.  239*  C^)  ibid.  190. 
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tbouMnd,  gaarded  the  ivenuos  of  Dauphinil  and  StToy^  and  was  opposed  to 
the  army  of  Keiiennan  of  nearly  equal  strength.  Their  forces  were  thus 
distributed :  Beaulieu,  a  veteran  of  seventy-five,  with  thirty  thousand  com- 
hatants,  entirely  Austrians,  and  440  pieces  of  «annon,  was  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  French,  and  in  communication  with  tlie  Enghsh  fleet;  while 
Colli,  with  twenty  tliousand  men,  and  sixty  pieces,  was  in  a  line  with  him  to 
the  north,  and  covered  Ceva  and  Goni  (1).  Generally  speaking,  the  French 
occupied  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  while  the  Allies  were  stationed  in  tbe 
Talleys  leading  into  the  Italian  plains. 
Napoleon's  Napolcou  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  27th  March,  and  soon  gave  indi- 
m"tton  to'*'  cations  of  the  great  designs  which  he  was  meditating,^  by  the 
bu  «oidi«n.  following  striking  proclamation  to  his  troops :— ^^  Soldiers !  yott  are 
almost  naked,  h^lf-starved :  the  Government  owes  you  much,  and  can  give 
you  nothing.  Your  patience,  your  courage,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  are 
admirable,  but  they  reflect  no  splendour  on  your  arms.  I  am  about  to  con- 
duct you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  on  the  earth.  Fertile  provinces,  opulent 
cities,  will  soon  be  in  your  power :  there  you  will  find  rich  harvests,  honour, 
and  glory.  Soldiers  of  Italy,  will  you  fail  in  courage  (2)?'* 
iiu  punfor  The  plan  of  the  young  general  was  to  penetrate  into  Pigment  by 
UV**"  the  Col  de  Gadibone,  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  which  divides 
France  from  Italy,  and  separate  the  Austrian  from  the  Piedmontese  armies^ 
by  pressing  with  the  weight  of  his  forces  on  the  weak  cordon  which  united 
them.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops  should 
assemble  on  the  extreme  right-^  delicate  and  perilous  operation  in  present 
of  a  superior'  enemy,  but  which  was  rendered  comparatively  safe  by  the 
snow  which  encumbered  tbe  lofty  ridges  that  separated  the  two  armies. 
Early  in  April,  the  whole  French  columns  were  in  motion  towards  Genoa» 
while  the  French  minister  demanded  from  the  Senate  of  that  city  leave  to 
pass  the  Bocchetta,  and  the  keys  of  Gavi,  that  being  the  cliief  route  from  the 
maritime  coasts  to  the  interior  of  Pii^mont.  At  tbe  same  time  Beaulieii,  In 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  AuHc  Gouncii,  was,  on  his  side,  resuming 
the  offensive,  and  directing  his  columns  also  towards  his  own  left  at  Genoa, 
with  a  view  to  establish  a  connexion  with  that  important  city  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  He  left  his  right  wing  at  Dego,  pushed  his  centre,  under  d'Argen- 
teau,  to  the  ridge  of  Montenotte^  and  himself  advanced  with  his  left,  by 
Bocchetta  and  Genoa,  towards  Voltri,  along  the  sea-coast  (3). 

The  two  armies,  respectively  defiling  towards  the  sea-coast  through  the 
higher  Alps,  came  into  contact  at  Montenotte  :  the  Austrian  general  having 
advanced  his  centre  to  that  place,  in  order  to  cut  asunder  the  French  force^ 
by  falling  on  its  left  flank,  and  intercept,  by  occupying  Savona,  the  road  by 
the  Gomice,  which  they  were  pursuing,  from  Provence  to  Genoa.  The  Im- 
itetttp  or  periaiists,  ten  thousand  strong,  encountered  at  Montenotte  only 
Moniroour.  QQioi,el  RampoH,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  whom  they 
forced  to  retire  to  the  Monte  Prato  and  the  old  redoubt  of  Monte  Legino;  but 
this  brave  officer,  feeling  the  vital  importance  of  this  post  to  the  whole  army, 
which  if  lost  would  have  been  cut  in  two,  defended  the  fort  with  heroic 
courage,  repeatedly  repulsed  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  made  his  soldiefs  swear  to  conquer  or  die.  With  great 
difficulty  he  maintained  his  ground  till  nightfall,  and  by  this  heroism  saved 

(I)  Tb.Tiii.323.   Jom.Tiii.  57.    Nap.  iii.  lU,         (S)  Join.  viii.  64.   Nap.  iii.  136.  Iti.Tui.  I3t» 
136.  Hard  iii.  304,  305.  834.  Hard.  iii.  30T. 

(3)  Nap.  iii.  ISO. 
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tbiFTttdi  tniy.  llM  briT€  RoccaTina,  who  commanded  the  Imperialisto,  was 
MNKly  woiiDded  Ip  the  last  assaolt,  and  forced  to  be  removed  to  MontenoUe. 
Mm  retiring  he  atrennously  urged  hi»  successor,  d'Argenteau,  to  renew 
is  attaA  dnrlog  the  night* and  gain  possession  of  the  fort  before  the  distant 
lid  of  the  Repuhlicips  could  advance  to  its  relief;  but  this  advice  that  ofBcfn*) 
M  equally  penetrated  with  the  value  of  time  and  the  vital  importance  of 
thtt  pontioii  (1),  declined  to  follow.  If  he  had  adopted  it,  and  succeeded,  the 
ftH  of  the  cjimpaign  and  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed. 

er  When  this  attack  was  going  forward,  •Napoleon  was  at  Savona ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  receive  intelligence  of  it,  than  he  resolved  to  en- 
lelape  ||k9  Anstrian  force,  which  had  thus  pushed  into  the  centre  of  his  line 
tf  march.  With  this  view,  having  stationed  Gervoni  to  make  head  against 
B^Dliea  infro&t  of  Voltri,  he  himself  set  out  after  sunset  from  Savona  with 
the  difisions  of  Mass^na  and  Serrurier,  and  having  crossed  the  ridge  of 
ufcAfrfL  Cadibone,  occupied  the  heights  in  rear  of  Montenotte.  The  night 
WIS  dark  and  t^pestnous,  which  entirely  concealed  their  movements  from 
tleAostrians.  At  daybreak  the  latter  found  themselves  surrounded  on  all 
iifa.  ta  Harpe  and  Rampon  attacked  them  in  front,  while  Mass^na  and 
Mmi  pressed  their  rear ;  they  resisted  long  and  bravely,  but  were  at  length 
Ivsken  by  superior  force,  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces 
of  einnon,  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  above  one  thousand  killed  and 
vnmded.  Tiiis  great  success  paralysed  the  movements  of  Beaulieu,  who  had 
tdvaced  unopposed  beyond  Voltri;  he  hastened  back  with  the  bulk  of  his 
%toes  to  MiUesimo,  but  such  was  the  circuit  they  were  obliged  to  take,  that 
iMras  two  days  bekurt  he  arrived  at  that  place  to  support  the  ruined  centre 
oriiisKne(3). 

This  victory,  by  opening  to  the  French  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  piercing 
the  centre  of  tlie  Allies,  completely  separated  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
i^es;  the  former  eoncentt'ated  at  Dego  to  cover  the  road  to  Milan,  and  the 
Mhr  around  Millesimo  tp  protect  the  entrance  into  Pigment.  Napoleon,  in 
pofliession  of  a  central  position,  resolved  to  attack  them  both  at  once, 
ilthoofh  by  drawing  together  their  detachments  from  all  quarters,  Xhey  had 
Actio.  M  more  than  repaired  the  losses  of  Montenotte.  On  the  i3th,  Auge- 
'^''''^**'  reau,  on  the  left,  assailed  the  forces  of  Millesimo,  where  the 
Keaidiilese  were  posted,  white  the  divisions  of  Mass^na  and  La  Uarpe  de- 
scended the  valley  and  moved  towards  Dego.  With  such  fury  was  the  attack 
^  the  Piemontese  conducted,  that  the  passes  were  forced,  and  General  Pro- 
^vi,  who  commanded,  was  driven,  with  two  thousand  men,  into  the  ruins 
<if  the  eld  castle  of  Goesaria.  He  was  immediately  assaulted  there  by  superior 
^<^;  but  the  Piemontese,  skilled  in  mountain  warfare,  poured  down  upon 
iheir  adversaries  such  a  shower  of  stones  and  rocks,  that  whole  companies 
Wtte  swept  away  at  once,  and  loubert,  who  was  in  front  animating  the 
s^diers,  was  severely  wounded.  After  many  ineflectual  efforts,  the  Repu- 
i^licaiisdetisted  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  entrenched  themselves  at  the 
^t  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  was  situated,  to  prevent  the  escape 
^^^  ef  the  garrison.  The  following  day  was  decisive;  Golli  and  the 
Piiniontese  on  the  left  made  repealed  efforts  to  disengage  Pro  vera,  but  their 
^unions  were  in  vain ;  and  after  seeing  all  their  columns  repulsed,  that  brave 
^^Cccr,  destitute  of  provisions  and  water,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  liis 

• 
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And  at  oeyo.  amis,  wlth  fifteen  hundred  men.  MeanwMe,  Nagol^n  himself, 
with  the  divisions  of  Mass^na  and  La  Harpe,  attacked  and  carried  Dego  afler 
an  obstinate  resistance,  while  Joubert  made  .himself  master  of  the  heights  of 
Biestro.  The  retreat  of  the  Anstrians  was  obstructed  by  the  artillery,  whidi 
blocked  up  the  road  in  the  defile  of  Spegno,  and  the  ioldiers  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  disperse  and  seek  their  safety  on  the  mountains.  Thirteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  three  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  No  sooner  was  this  success  achieved,  thait  the  inde&tigaUe  oonquepr 
moved  forward  the  division  of  Augereau,  now  disengaged  by  the  surrender 
of  Provera,  to  the  important  heights  of  Monte  Zemolo,  the  occupalfon  of 
which  completed  the  separation  of  the  Austrian  and  Plemontes^  armies. 
Beaulieu  retired  to  Acqui,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  and  Colli  towards  Geva,  to 
cover  Turin  (4). 
^re^'      Meanwhile  the  brave  Wukossowich,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
wich**^    Austrian  grenadiers,  made  a  movement  which,  if  supported,  mi^t 
d4o.^      have  completely  re-established  the  affairs  of  the 'Allies.  Separated 
from  the  body  of  the  Imperial  forces,  he  advanced  to  Dego,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  junction  with  d'Argenteau,  who  he  imagined  still  occupied 
that  place.  Great  was  his  surprise  when  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy^ 
but  instantly  taking  his  resolution,  like  a  brave  man,  he  attacked  and  carried 
the  place,  making  prisoners  six  hundred  French,  and  regaining  all  the  artil- 
lery lost  on  the  preceding  day.  But  this  success  not  being  supported  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  which  were  in  fiill  retreat,  only  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  brave  men  who  had  achieved  it.  Napol^n  instanlly 
Which,  at      returned  to  the  spot,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  with  au- 
fu7.*b?hir"    perior  forces.  They  were  received  with  such  gallantry  by  th^  Aus- 
Unfteii'th   trians,  that  the  Republican  columns  were  in  the  first  insUnce 
Mu.  repulsed  in  disorder,  and  the  general-in-chief  hastened  to  the  spot 

to  restore  the  combat ;  but  at  length  General  Lanusse,  putting  his  hat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  led  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  carried  the  place,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  to  the  Imperialists,  who  escaped  with  difficulty  by 
the  road  to  Acqui,  after  abandoning  all  the  artillery  they  had  retaken.  In 
this  action  Napoleon  was  jiarticularly  struck  by  the  gallantry  of  a  young  chief 
of  battalion,  whom  he  made  a  colonel  on  the  spot,  and  who  continued  ever 
after  the  companion  of  his  glory.  His  name  waaLiNNEs,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Mont^bello,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  marshals  of  the  empire  (2). 
ArriT.i  of     After  the  battle  of  Dego,  La  Uarpe's  division  was  placed  to  keep 
h^dV^  th«  the  shattered  remains  of  Beaulieu's  forces  in  check,  while  the  weight 
n^l^"^    of  the  army  was  moved  against  the  Sardinian  troops.  Augereau 
zrmoio.      drove  the  Piedmontese  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Zemolo,  and  soon 
after  the  main  body  of  the  army  arrived  upon  the  same  ridge.  From  thence 
the  eye  could  discover  the  immense  and  fertile  plains  of  Pigment.  The  Pd,  the 
Tanaro,  the  Stura,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams,  were  descried  in  the 
distance,  while  a  glittering  girdle  of  snow  and  ice,  of  a  prodigious  elevation, 
surrounded  from  a&r  the  promised  land.  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  when 
the  troops  arrived  on  this  elevated  point,  and  the  soldiers,  exhausted  with 

(1)  Nap.  iii.  143,  144.  Th,  viii.  239,230.  Hurd.     bandred  combtU.  He  waa  cool  in  tbe  midst  of  fir«» 
iii.  812, 3lS.  Nap.  iii.  143^^  and  poaaeaaed  a  clear,  peBetsating  eye,  n%dj  to 

(2)  Jom.Tiii.  85-   Nap.  iii.  145.  take  adTantage  of  auy  opportanity  wbich  might 
**Tbe  talent  of  Lannes,"  aaid  Napolfon,  ''was     present  ilaclf.   Violent  and  hasty  in  his  tempi*r, 

etfoal  to  Ilia  brarery .  He  waa  at  once  the  Roland  of  aomelimea  even  in  my  presence,  he  ^as  yet  ardently 

theanay,  and  a  giant  in  capacity."  [Las  Caa.  ii.  'Sli,  attached  to  me.   As  a  general,  he  was  greatly  an- 

D'Abr.  tI.  336.]  He  had  great  experience  in  war,  periuc  to  cither  Moreao  or  Sonlt."  —  CMxaaa,  i. 

had  bccu  in  fifty-four  pitched  battles,  and  thrco  239. 
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MgDe,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  sight,  paused  and  gazed 
oathe  plains  beneath.  These  gigantic  barriers,  apparently  the  limits  of  the 
wwM,  which  nature  had  rendered  so  formidable,  and  on  which  art  had  la- 
fisbed  its  treasures,  had  fallen  as  if  by  enchantment.  ^'  Hannibal,^'  said  Na- 
poleon, fixing  his  efes  on  the  mountains,  ^^has  forced  the  Alps,  but  we  have 
turned  them.^  Soon  after  the  troops  descended  the  ridge,  passed  the  Tanaro, 
andfoaiid  themselves  in  the  Italian  plains  (4). 

Serruriet  was  now  detached  by  the  bridge  of  St.-Micbael  to  turn  the  right 
of  Colli,  who  occupied  the  intrenched  camp  of  Goto,  while  Massdna  passed 
ibeTanaro  to  turn  his  left.  The  Piedmontese,  who  were  about  eight  thou- 
sand stffong,  defended  the  camp  in  the  first  instance  with  success ;  but,  find- 
ing their  communications  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  they  retired  in  the  night, 
and  took  a  position  behind  the  deep  and  rapid  torrent  of  the  Gursaglia.  There 
19a  Aptit.  they  were  assailed,  on  the  following  day,  by  Serrurier,  who  forced 
t^^  the  bridge  of  St.-Micbael;  while  loubert,  who  had  waded  through 
**tt  ^^^  the  torrent  farther  up,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  his  followers 
to  pass,  and  was  obliged,  after  incurring  the  greatest  risks,  to  retire.  Re- 
lieved now  from  all  anxiety  about  his  flaiik.  Colli  fell,  with  all  his  forces,  on 
Serrnrier,  and,  alter  a  severe  action,  drove  him  back  again  over  the  bridge, 
irith  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men  (2). 

ik«sn  or     This  check  exposed  Napoleon  to  imminent  danger.  Colli  occupied 

bHte>-  2  Strong  position  at  Mondovi  in  his  front,  while  Beaulieu,  with  an 
vny  sliQ  formidable,  was  in  his  rear,  and  might  easily  resume  offensive  ope- 
ihions.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  night,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
Ached,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  to  resume  the  attack  on 
tbefollowing  day.  All  the  dispositions,  accordingly,  were  made  for  a  renewed 
assault  on  the  bridge,  with  increased  forces ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  advanced 
postsat  daybreak,  they  found  them  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who  had  fought 
o|ty  in  order  to  gain  time,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  magazines  in  his  rear, 
anApru.  and  had  retired  in  the  night  to  Mondovi.  He  was  overtaken,  how- 
ever, in  his  retreat,  near  Mondovi,  by  the  indefatigable  victor,  who  had  seized 
a  strong  position,  where  he  hoped  to  arrest  the  enemy.  The  Republicans 
jutum  .t  immediately  advanced  to  the  assault,  and,  though  Serrurier  was 
'''■*^  defeated  in  the  centre  by  the  brave  grenadiers  of  Dichat,  yet  that 
eonrageous  general  having  been  struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  moment 
wbea  his  troops,  somewhat  disordered  by  success,  were  assailed  in  flank  by 
soperior  forces,  the  Piedmontese  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Serrurier, 
resaming  the  offensive,  attacked  and  carried  the  redoubt  of  Bicoque,  the 
principal  defence  of  the  position,  and  completed  the  victory.  Colli  retired  to 
CSierasco,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  eight  cannon,  and  eleven  stan- 
dards. Thither  he  was  followed  by  Napol^n,  who  occupied  that  town,  which, 
ibongh  fortified,  and  imporUnt  by  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Slura 
and  the  Tanaro,  was  not  armed,  and  incapable  of  resistance;  and,  by  so 
doing,  not  only  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  the  interior  of  Pigment,  but  made 
MiBsetf  master  of  extensive  magazines  (3). 

This  important  success  speedily  changed  the  situation  of  the  French 
1"  army.  Havmg  descended  from  the  sterile  and  inhospiuble  sum- 

Vftk^  miti  of  the  Alps,  they  found  themselves,  though  still  among  the 
mountains,  in  communication  with  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of 

tS)  Th.  nii,  284.  N«p.  iii.  150-  Jom.  riU.  93,  95. 
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Italy;  provisions  were  obtained  in  abundance,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
regularity  in  tlie  supplies,  the  pillage  and  disorders  consequent  upon  prior  pri- 
Tations  disappeared.  The  soldiers,  animated  with  success,  speedily  recovered 
from  their  fttigues ;  the  stragglers,  and  those  left  behind  in  the  mountains, 
rejoined  their  colours;  and  the  bands  of  conscripts  from  the  depots  in  the 
interior  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  share  in  the  glories,  and  partake  the  spoils, 
of  the  Italian  army.  In  a  short  time  the  Republicans,  notwithstanding  all 
their  losses,  were  as  strong  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign ;  while 
the  Allies,  besides  having  been  driven  from  the  ridge  of  the  Alps,  the  barrier 
of  Pigment,  were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  above  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
forty  pieces  of  cannon  (1). 
comtmM-  The  court  of  Turin  was  now  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
^"rt  or"^  opinions  were  violently  divided  as  to  the  course  which  shoidd  be 
T«ria.  pursued. '  The  ministers  of  Austria  and  England  urged  the  king, 
who  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  firmness,  to  imitate  the  glorious  example 
of  ids  ancestors,  and  abandon  his  capital.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  so  decided 
a  step,  they  insisted  that  the  fortresses  of  Tortona,  Alexandria,  and  Valencia, 
should  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  give  BeauUeu 
a  solid  footing  on  the  Po;  and  to  this  sacrifice  in  favour  of  a  rival  power, 
Tb«7  rttoue  hc  could  uot  he  brought  to  submit.  At  length  the  Cardinal  Gosta 
Fr^!!^''  ^  persuaded  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  and 
Colli  was  authorized  to  open  negotiations.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  the  history  of  Napoliion,  in  which  his  audacity  not  only  extricated 
him  from  the  most  perilous  situations,  but  gave  him  the  most  splendid 
triumphs;  for  at  this  period,  by  his  own  admission,  the  French  army  was  in 
very  critical  circumstances.  He  had  neither  heavy  cannon  nor  a  siege  equi- 
page to  reduce  Turin,  Alexandria,  or  the  other  numerous  fortresses  of 
Piedmont,  without  the  possession  of  which  it  would  have  been  extremely 
hazardous  to  have  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  :  the  Allied  armies, 
united,  were  still  superior  to  the  French,  and  their  cavalry,  of  such  vital 
importance  in  the  plains,  had  not  at  all  suffered;  while  his  own  troops, 
confounded  at  ^their  own  achievements,  and  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  his 
rapid  success,  were  beginning  to  hesitate  as  to  the  Expedience  of  any  fvther 
advance.  *^  The  King  of  Sardinia,"  says  Napol^n,  ^^  had  still  a  great  num* 
ber  of  fortresses  left;  and  in  spite  of  the  victories  which  had  been  gained, 
the  slightest  cheek,  one 'caprice  of  fortune,  would  have  undone  every 
thing  (2)." 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  lively  satisfsction  that  Napoliton  received 
the  advances  of  the  Sardinian  government;  but  he  insisted  that,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  any  armistice,  the  fortresses  of  Goni,  Tortona,  and  Alexandria, 
should  be  put  into  his  hands.  The  Piedmontese  commissioners  were  at  fiyrst 
disposed  to  resist  this  demand ;  but  Napol^n  sternly  replied,— -^^  It  is  for  me 
to  impose  condition»-*your  ideas  are  absurd  :  listen  to  the  laws  which  I 
impose  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  my  country,  and  obey, 
or  to-morrow  my  batteries  are  erected,  and  Turin  is  in  flames.^'  These  words 
so  intimidated  the  Piedmontese,  that  they  returned  in  consternation  to  their 
capital,  where  every  opposition  speedily  gave  way.  After  some  negotiation, 
Annisuec.  thc  treaty  was  concluded,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were, 
ito  cooditioiu.  ijii^i  |)j^  j^g  ^  Sardinia  should  abandon  the  Alliance,  and  send 

(0  Jom.  Tiii.  e«.  Nap.  iii.  150.  (S)  H«p.  ii>*  ISif  t53»  iS3>  HtlO.  Ui,  93th  92$. 
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o  ■ipfcmidtr  to  Pirit  to  eondude  t  definitiye  peace;  diat  in  the  mean 
tine  Cert,  Coni,  and  Tortona,  or,  failing  it,  Alexandria,  should  be  delivered 
>i*Af>iL  up  to  the  French  army,  with  all  the  artillery  and  magazines  ihey 
cwtaincd;  that  the  Tictors  should  continue  to  occupy  all  the  positions  which 
II  pieseiu  were  in  their  poasesaion ;  that  Valence  should  be  instantly  ceded 
to  the  French  in  lieu  of  the  Neapolitans ;  that  the  militia  should  be  disbanded, 
ami  the  r^galar  troops  dispersed  in  the  fortified  places,  so  as  to  give  no 
VBbnie  to  the  French  (I). 

iM  M^.  Hie  armistice  was  followed,  a  fortnight  after,  by  the  treaty  of 
"^  peace  between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  French  Republic. 
^J9  By  it  his  Sardinian  Majesty  finally  renounced  the  coalition;  ceded 
L  to  the  Republic,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  whole  possessions  of  Pied"' 
hi^Mi  mont  to  the  westward  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Alps  (extending 
'"^^^  from  Monnt  St.-Bemard  by  Mount  Geneva  to  Roccabarbons  near 
GaDoa) :  and  granted  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  to  all  the  troops 
l(  the  Republic*  The  importance  of  this  accommodation  may  be  judged  by 
As  letter  of  Napol^n  to  the  INrectory  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,*-* 
^^Csni,  Geva,  and  Alexandria  are  in  the  hands  of  our  army;  if  you  do  not 
ntily  the  convention,  I  will  keep  these  fortresses,  and  march  upon  Turin, 
Heinwhile,  I  shall  march  to-morrow  against  Beaulieu,  and  drive  him  across 
tfePo;  I  shall  follow  dose  at  his  heels,  overrun  all  Lombardy,  and  in  a 
Mith  be  in  the  Tyrol,  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  carry  our  united 
iNtss  into  Bavaria.  That  design  is  worthy  of  you,  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
teinics  of  France.  H  you  continue  your  confidence  in  me,  I  shall  answer 
ftr  ihe  resnlu,  and  luly  is  at  your  feet  (i).'' 

i  This  treaty  was  of  more  service  to  the  French  general  than  many 
victories.  It  gave  him  a  firm  footing  in  Piedmont ;  artillery  and 
Haras  ior  the  siege  of  Turin,  if  the  final  conditions  should  not  be  agreed  tp 
bf  the  Directory ;  stores  and  magazines  in  abundance,  and  a  direct  commu*- 
vteion  with  Genoa  and  France  for  the  future  supplies  of  the  army.  Napo* 
UsB,  from  the  solid  base  of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses,  was  enabled  to  turn 
Ms  undivided  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  Austrians,  and  thus  com* 
MDce,  with  some  security,  that  great  career  of  conquest  which  he  already 
Mditated  in  the  Imperial  dominions.  Nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  of 
Ui  tiaops  and  officers  openly  condemned  the  condusion  of  any  treaty  of 
pcsei  with  a  monarchical  government;  and  insisted  that  the  opportunity 
ihoald  not  have  been  suffered  to  escape  of  establishing  a  revolutionary 
9»miunent  in  the  frontier  state  of  Italy.  But  Napol^Uy— whose  head  was 
too  Mreng  to  be  carried  away  by  the  fumes  of  democracy,  and  who  already 
save  faidications  of  that  resolution  to  detach  himself  from  the  cause  of  revo- 
laiieii  by  which  he  was  ever  after  so  strongly  distinguished,^replied,  that 
Ike  first  duty  of  the  army  was  to  secure  a  firm  base  for  future  operations; 
Iteitwason  the  Adige  that  the  French  standard  must  be  established  to 
pvtlect  Italy  from  the  Imperialists;  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  thus 
fff  without  being  secured  in  their  rear;  that  a  revolutionary  government 
ia  Piedmont  woold  require  constant  assistance,  scatter  alarm  through  Italy, 
^  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength ;  whereas  the  Sardinian 
^""iKSBess  at«nce  put  the  Republicans  in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  Pe- 
ttiasQku  (5). 

(0  {>^  UL  IM.  Baid.iU.  SS8.  torn,  Tiii.  9U  (I)  Nap.  iU.  1S7,  ISl.  Th.  tUi.  2ST. 
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His  triam.  At  thc  samc  time,  he  despatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Marat,  with 
SmltfoTio  the  standards  taken,  to  Paris,  and  addressed  to  his  soldiers  one  of 
bu  soidifn.  those  exaggerated  but  eloquent  proclamations,  which  contributed 
as  much  as  his  victories,  by  captivating  the  minds  of  men,  to  his  astonishing 
success.  ^^ Soldiers!  you  have  gained  in  fifteen  days  six  victories,  taken 
one-and-twenty  standards,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  many  strong  places, 
and  conquered  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont;  you  have  made  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners,  killed  or  wounded  ten  thousand  men.  Hitherto  you  have  fought 
on  sterile  rocks,  illustrious,  indeed,  by  your  courage,  but  of  no  avail  to  your 
country ;  now  you  rival,  by  your  services,  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
North.  Destitute  at  first,  you  have  supplied  everything.  You  have  gained 
battles  without  cannons;  passed  rivers  without  bridges;  made  forced  marches 
without  shoes;  bivouacked  without  bread!  The  phalanxes  of  the  Republic 
—the  soldiers  of  liberty, — ^were  alone  capable  of  such  sacrifices.  But,  soldiers, 
you  have  done  nothing,  while  any  thing  remains  to  do.  Neither  Turin  nor 
Milan  is  in  your  hands;  the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  of  Tarquin  are  still 
trampled  on  by  the  assassins  of  Basseville !  I  am  told  that  there  are  some 
among  you  whose  courage  is  giving  way;  who  would  rather  return  to  |he 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  No— I  cannot  believe  it.  The  con* 
querors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of  Dego,  of  Mondovi,  bum  to  carry  still 
farther  the  glories  of  the  Firench  njamef4)l " 
intoxiction  When  these  successive  victories,  these  standards,  these  proclama- 
thulnim-  tions,  arrived  day  after  day  at  Paris,  the  joy  of  the  people  knew 
Bcnce.  qq  bouttds?  Tho  first  day  the  gates  of  the  Alps  were  opened ;  the 
next,  the  Austrians  were  separated  from  the  Piedmontese;  the  third,  the  Sar- 
dinian army  was  destroyed,  and  the  fortresses  surrendered.  The  rapidity  of 
the  success,  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  exceeded  all  that  had  yet  bieen  wit- 
nessed. Every  one  asked,  who  was  this  young  conqueror  whose  fame  had 
burst  forth  so  suddenly,  and  whose  proclamations  breathed  the  spirit  of 
ancient  glory?  Three  times  the  Councils  decreed  that  the  army  of  Italy  had 
deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  appointed  a  fdte  to  Victory,  in  honour  of 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (2). 

Desifnt  of       Havlug  socured  his  rear  by  this  advantageous  treaty.  Napoleon 
Hapoited.      i^g^  ^Q  ^ji^^  1^  pursuing  the  discomfited  remains  of  Beaulieu^s 

army,  which  had  retired  behind  the  Po,  in  the  hope  of  covering  the  Milanese 
^  territory.  The  forces  of  the  Austrians  were  plainly  now  unequal  to  the 
struggle;  a  coup  de  main,  which  Beaulieu  attempted  on  the  fortresses  of 
Alexandria,  Tortona,  and  Valence,  failed,  and  they  were  immediately  after 
surrendered  to  the  Republicans ;  while  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  about  to 
^  May.  be  united  to  the  corps  of  Kellermann,  and  the  division  of  the  Col 
di  Tehde  now  rendered  disposable,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  a  rein- 
forcement of  above  twenty  thousand  men.  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  indulged  the 
most  brilliant  anticipations ;  and  confidently  announced  to  the  Directory  that 
he  would  cross  the  Po,  expel  the  Austrians  from  the  Milanese  territory,  tra- 
verse the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  unite  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
carry  the  war,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  into  the  heart  of  the  lotperial 
dominions  (3). 

(I)  Tb.  THi.240.  riodt — "Tho  K!n$  of  Sardinia  has  surrenderee! 

f2|  Tb.  riii.  341.  Hard.  iii.  3S8«  at  discretion,  given  np  three  of  liis  strongest  fnrt- 

(3;  Jum.  tiii.  liO*  112.  Ih.  Yiii.  353.  Hard.  iii.  resscs,  and  ihe  half  of  bis  dominions.  If  7011  do  not 

337.  cbooso  to  accept  his  submission,  but  resolve  la 

Mopolfoa   wrot*  to  lb«  Pirectoiy  at  this  pc*  dethroo*  biip*  you  mnit  amos*  Ud  for  •  iww 
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Bj  inflertiDg  a  clause  in  the  treaty  with  the  Ring  of  Sardinia,  that  the  French 
nrny  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  cross  the  Po  at  Valence,  he  completely  deceived 
the  AostriaDs  as  to  the  place  where  the  passage  was  to  be  effected.  The  whole 
attention  of  Beaulieu  having  been  drawn  to  that  point,  the  republican  forces 
vererafHdly  moved  to  Placentia,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  at  that 
74  ifar.  ]4aoe.  Lannes  was  the  first  who  effected  the  passage,  and  the  other 
£^^  columns  soon  crossed  with  such  rapidity  that  a  firm  footing  was 
established  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  two  days  afterwards  Napol^n 
arrived  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  and  established  a  bridge.  By 
tins  skilfal  march  not  only  the  Po  was  passed,  but  the  Ticino  turned,  as  Pla- 
oentia  is  below  its  junction  with  the  former  river;  so  that  one  great  obstacle 
to  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  was  already  removed  (1). 

Beaolieu  was  now  considerably  reinforced,  and  his  forces  amounted  to 
thirty-six  battalions,  and  forty-four  squadrons,  besides  120  pieces  of  cannon, 
IB  all  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  He  was  at  Pavia,  busily  engaged  in  erecting 
fBrtifications,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  passage  at  Placentia.  He 
inmediately  moved  forward  his  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
inftotry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  General  Liptay,  to  Fombio,  a  small 
town  a  short  distance  from  the  republican  posts.  Napoleon,  who  feared  that 
he  might  be  strengthened  in  this  position,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  Gghting  a  general  battle  with  a  great  river  in  his  rear,  lost  no  time  in  mov- 
iig  Inward  his  forces  to  dislodge  him.  D'Allemagne,  at  the  head  of  the 
Adhw  «  grenadiers,  attacked  on  the  right ;  Lanusse  by  the  chauss^  on  the 
'""^  centre;  and  Lannes  on  the  left.  After  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
Anstrians  were  expelled  from  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  above  a  thousand 
Bwn.  Liptay  fell  back  to  Pizzighitone  (2),  Meanwhile,  Beaulieu  was  advan- 
eing  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces;  and  the  leading  division  of  his  army  sur- 
^pnsed  General  La  Harpe  in  the  night,  who  was  killed  while  bravely  Gghting 
at  the  head  of  his  division,  but  not  before  the  Austrians  had  been  compelled 
to  retire. 

o^muun  The  French  troops  having  now  entered. upon  the  states  of  Parma, 
iii^  it  was  of  importance  to  establish  matters  on  a  pacific  footing  in 
^"^  their  rear  before  pressing  forward  to  Milan.  The  Grand  Duke  had 
iM  military  resources  whatever;  the  victor,  therefore,  resolved  to  grant  him 
^cnas,  nppD  the  surrender  of  what  he  had  to  give.  He  was  obliged  to  pay 
M^MOO  of  francs  in  silver,  and  to  furnish  1600  artillery-horses,  of  which 
tbeamy  stood  in  great  need,  besides  great  supplies  of  com  and  provisions. 
Bat  on  this  occasion  Napol^n  commenced  another  species  of  military  contri- 
hntion,  which  he  has  himself  confessed  was  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare, 
^  ef  exacting  from  the  vanquished  the  surrender  of  their  most  precious 
works  of  art.  Parma  was  compelled  to  give  up  twenty  of  its  principal  paint- 
BNP,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  S. -Jerome  by  Correggio.  The  Duke 
offend  a  million  of  francs  as  a  ransom  for  that  inestimable  work  of  art,  which 
•Bany  of  his  officers  urged  the  French  general  to  accept,  as  of  much  more 
Mrviee  to  the  army  than  the  painting;  but  Napol^n,  whose  mind  was  fixed 
M  greater  things,  replied,-— ^^  The  million  which  he  offers  us  would  soon  be 

•«Aa,  sbI  (IT*  me  waraing ;  I  ^511  pet  posseesion  dinia,  and  strengthen  me  by  the  army  of  KeHermann. 

•f  Takara,  aad  nafch  upon  Tnrin.    On  tbe  other  At  to  Genoa,  by  all  means  obHge  it  to  pay  fifteen 

J^  lAall  impose  a  contribution  of  some  mil-  MiUioni." —Secret  Despatch  to  Directory,  29/A  -</»«/, 

■^  en  tie  Dokc  of  Farma.  detach  twelve  thousand  1 796-   Corrmsp.  Secrete  tie  Napolemt,  i .  1 03. 

"■atoBooM,  asaoon  aa  I  hare  beaten  Beanli«u  and  i)  Nap.  iii.  165.    Th.  viii.  254,  257.  Jom.  >»». 

viv«UibMrotttbeAdire,  and  when  lam  assured  116.                                                    ,          ...   ^,_ 

tMytKvOlcMchulc  peace  with  the  King  of  Sar-  (2)  Th.  tH',  258i    Kop.  5»'-  l«6.  Jom.  tI.i.  |I7. 
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Spent ;  but  the  possession  of  such  a  chef^csuvre  at  Paris  will  adorn  that  capital 
for  ages,  and  give  birth  to  similar  exertions  of  genias  (1)." 
Commence.  Thus  commenced  the  system  of  seizing  the  great  works  of  art  in 
Napoleon's  the  conquered  states,  which  the  French  generals  afterwards  car- 
i^lTinit^tn-  I'lcd  to  such  a  height,  and  which  produced  the  noble  gallery  of  the 
tb!?*w«kl**"  Louvre.  The  French  have  since  had  good  reason  to  congratulate 
of  fert.  themselves  that  the  Allies  did  not  follow  their  bad  example;  and 
that  on  occasion  of  the  second  capture  of  Paris,  they  had  the  generosity  to 
content  themselves  with  enforcing  restitution  of  the  abstracted  spoils,  with- 
out, like  them,  compelling  the  surrender  of  those  that  had  been  legitimately 
acquired.  Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly  a  use  of  the 
powers  of  conquest,  which  extends  the  ravages  of  war  into  the  peaceful  do* 
main  of  the  fine  arts ;  which  transplants  the  monuments  of  genius  from  the 
regions  where  they  have  arisen,  and  where  they  can  rightly  be  appreciated, 
to  those  where  they  are  exotics,  and  their  value  cannot  be  understood ;  which 
renders  them,  instead  of  being  the  proud  legacy  of  genius  to  its  country,  the 
mere  ensign  of  a  victor's  glory ;  which  exposes  them  to  be  tossed-about  by  the 
tide  of  conquest,  and  subjected  to  irreparable  injury  in  following  the  fleeting 
career  of  success;  and  converts  works,  destined  to  elevate  and  captivate  the 
human  race,  into  the  subject  o7  angry  contention,  and  the  trophies  of  tem-* 
porary  subjugation. 
Terrible  Ou  thc  10th,  Napol^n  marched  towards  Milan ;  but,  before  arriT- 
!^i4l  ^^E  At  ^At  ^^^y^  ^c  required  to  cross  the  Adda.  The  bridge  of  Loni 
or  Lodi.  Qygr  lY^^i  river  was  held  by  a  strong  rear-^uard,  consisting  of  twelve 
thousand  Austrian  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse;  while  the  remainder  of 
their  forces  had  retired  to  Cassano,jand  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.  By  a 
rapid  advance,  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  bulk  of  their  troops  from  the  heredi- 
tary states,  and  make  them  prisoners ;  but,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  in  achieving  the  movements  requisite  to  attain  this  object,  he  resolved  to 
force  the  bridge,  and  thus  get  into  their  rear.  He  himself  arrived  at  Lodi,  al 
the  head  of  the  grenadiers  d'Allemagne ;  upon  which,  the  Austrians  withdrew 
from  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river;  drawing  up  their  infantry,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  bridge,  to  defend  the 
passage.  Napoleon  immediately  directed  Beaumont,  with  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  army,  to  pass  at  a  ford  half  a  league  further  up,  while  he  himself  di« 
rected  all  thc  artillery  which  had  come  np  against  the  Austrian  battery, 
and  formed  six  thousand  grenadiers  in  close  column,  under  cover  of  Uie 
houses  at  his  own  end  of  the  bridge.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  the  die- 
charge  of  the  Austrian  artillery  was  beginning  to  slacken,  from  the  effect  of 
the  French  fire,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  cavalry  on  their  flank  had  com^ 
menced,  than  he  addressed  a  few  animating  words  to  his  soldiers,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  advance.  The  grenadiers  rushed  forward  through  a  cloud  of 
smoke  over  the  long  and  narrow  defile  of  the  bridge.  The  terrible  storm  of 
lotb  May.  grape^hot  for  a  moment  arrested  their  progress ;  but  finding  them- 
selves supported  by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs,  who  waded  the  stream  below  the 
arches,  and  led  on  by  their  dauntless  general,  they  soon  recovered,  and,rusb- 
ing  forward  with  resistless  fury,  carried  the  Austrian  guns,  and  drove  back 
their  infantry.  Had  the  French  cavalry  been  ready  to  profit  by  the  confusion, 
the  whole  corps  of  the  Imperialists  would  have  been  destroyed ;  but,  9f  it  had 
not  yet  come  up,  their  numerous  squadrons  proteoted  the  retreat  of  Che  in- 

(I)  Nap.  <ii.  lOS.  Th.  Tlti.tSS. 
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teiy,  which  retired  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  and  twenty  pieoes 
ofonooD.  The  ]os8  of  the  yictors  was  at  least  as  great.  The  object  of  this  bold 
Misiire  was  indeed  lost,  for  the  Austrians,  whom  It  had  been  intended  to  cut 
ofi;  bad  meanwhile  gained  the  chauss^  of  Brescia,  and  made  good  their  re- 
tRit(i;;  hut  it  contributed  greatly  to  exalt  the  character  and  elevate  the 
cooi^ge  of  the  Republic^  troops,  by  inspiring  them  with  the  belief  that 
nothm^  could  resist  them ;  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Ripoldon,  who  eyer  after  styled  it  '*•  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of 

The  Tictory  at  Lodi  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  French  army.  After 
cadiiaocess,  the  old  soldiers,  who  had  at  first  been  somewhat  distrustful  of 
their  young  commander,  assembled,  and  gave  him  anew  step  of  promotion. 
He  was  made  a  corporal  at  Lodi;  and  the  surname  of  '^  Le  Petit  Caporal/* 
tbeace  acquired,  was  long  remembered  in  the  army.  When,  in  1815,  he  was 
net  by  the  battalion  sent  against  him  from  the  fortress  of  Grenoble,  the  sol- 
diers, the  moment  they  saw  him,  exclaimed,  ^^  Long  live  our  little  corporal! 
we  will  never  oppose  him."  Nor  did  this  fearful  passage  produce  a  less  power- 
M  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  general,  ^^  The  13th  Vend^miaire,  and  die 
victory  of  MoDtenotte,^'  said  Napoleon,  ^*-  did  not  induce  me  to  believe  myself 
t  mperior  character.  It  was  after  the  passage  of  Lodi  that  the  idea  shot  across 
By  mind,  that  I  might  become  a  decisive  actor  on  the  political  theatre.  Then 
arose,  for  the  first  time,  the  spark  of  great  ambition  (2)." 

After  this  disaster,  Beaulieu  retired  behind  the  Mincio,  leaving  Milan  to  its 
te;  and  Pizzighitone,  with  its  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  capitulated. 
Sorarier  was  placed  at  Cremona,  from  whence  he  observed  the  garrison  of 
limtQa,  while  Augereau  pushed  on  from  Pizzighitone  to  Pavia.  On  the  15ih, 
Napol^n  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  to  the  sound  of  military  music, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  and  through 
^sHnes  of  the  national  guard,  dressed  in  three  colours,  in  honour  of  the 
tricolor  flag  (5). 

tiifitMt*.  On  this  occasion  the  conqueror  addressed  to  his  soldiers  another 
tTbiT^^^of  those  heart^tirring  proclamations  which  so  powerfully  contri- 
**^  buted  to  electrify  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Italians,  and  added 
^m^  to  the  influence  of  his  victories.-— ^^  Soldiers!  you  have  descended 
^  a  torrent  from  the  summit  of  the  Apennines;  you  have  overwhelmed 
^  dispersed  every  thing  which  opposed  your  progress.  Piedmont,  deli- 
^'^nd  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  lias  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  indulge  its 
natural  inclination  for  peace,  and  for  a  French  alliance :  Milan  is  in  your 
^ds;  and  the  Republican  standards  wave  over  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
^I>akes  of  Parma  and  Modenaowe  their  existence  only  to  your  generosity. 
"^  army  which  menaced  you  with  so  much  pride,  can  now  no  longer  find 
a  barrier  to  protect  itself  against  your  arms :  the  Po,  the  Ticinio,  the  Adda, 
^^  not  been  able  to  stop  you  a  single  day ;  these  boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy 
1^^  proved  as  nugatory  as  the  Alps.  Such  a  career  of  success  has  carried 
W  into  the  bosom  of  your  country :  f§tes  in  honour  of  your  victories  have 
^  ordered  by  the  National  Representatives  in  all  the  communes  of  the 
^^ublic;  there,  your  parents,  your  wives,  your  sisters,  your  lovers,  rejoice 
at  your  success,  uad  glory  in  their  connexion  with  you.  Yes,  soldiers!  you 

K 

(O^M.tSU.  tSS«  126.   Scott,  iii.  ISi.  Bot.  iii.'        (3)  Us  Cm.  i.  163,  l82. 
•»*•  »«p.ui.  ire— 174.  Th.  Tiii.  360.  361.  (3)  Th.  tHI.  26S.    N«p.  Iii.  |76.  iom.  rlil.  I37. 
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have  indeed  done  much;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  Shall  posterity 
say  that  we  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how  to  improve  victory?  Shalt 
we  And  a  Capua  in  Lombard  y?  The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck,  but  Uie 
people  of  all  nations  may  rest  in  peace;  wearethefriendsof  every  people,  and 
especially  of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and  the  other  great  men  whom 
we  have  taken  for  examples.  To  restore  the  Caf^tol ;  to  replace  there  the 
statues  of  the  heroes  who  have  rendered  it  immortal ;  to  rouse  the  Romans 
from  centuries  of  slavery — such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  victories :  they  will 
form  an  era  in  history ;  to  you  will  belong  the  glory  of  having  changed  the  lace 
of  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Europe.  The  French  people,  free  within  and 
dreaded  without,  will  give  to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  will  indemnify 
her  for  all  the  sacriGces  she  has  made  for  the  last  six  years.  Then  you  will 
return  to  your  homes,  and  your  fellow-citizens  will  say  of  each  of  you  in 
passing-^'  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Italy  (1) !  '*' 
EnthasiMcn    Great  was  the  enthusiasm,  unbounded  the  joy,  which  these  unpa* 
ralleled  successes  and  eloquent  words  excited  among  all  that  ardent 
and  generous  part  of  the  Italian  people,  who  panted  for  civil  liberty 
and  national  independence.  To  them  Napol^n  appeared  as  the 
destined  regenerator  of  Italy,  the  hero  who  was  to  achieve  their 
liberation  from  Transalpine  oppression,  and  bring  back  the  glorious  days  of 
Roman  virtue*  His  burning  words,  his  splendid  actions,  the  ancient  cast  of 
his  thoughts,  diffused  an  universal  enchantment.   Even  the  coolest  heads 
began  to  turn  at  the  brilliant  career  thus  begun,  by  a  general  not  yet  six-and- 
twenty  years' of  age,  and  the  boundless  anticipations  of  future  triumph  of 
which  he  spoke  with  prophetic  certainty.  From  every  part  of  Italy  the  young 
and  the  ardent  flocked  to  Milan;  balls  and  festivities  gave  token  of  the  uni- 
Tersal  joy ;  every  word  and  look  of  the  conqueror  was  watched,  the  patriots 
compared  him  to  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  and  the  ladies  on  the  popular  side 
knew  nabounds  to  their  adulation  (2). 
Cruel  du.     But  this  illusion  was  of  short  duration,  and  Italy  was  soon  destined 
tbe'iuLron  to  experience  the  bitter  fate  and  cruel  degradation  of  every  people 
Frrneb  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  deliverauce  to  foreign  assistance*  in  the  midst 
tributions.    of  tho  gcucral  joy,  a  contribution  of  twenty  millions  of  francs,  or 
L.800,000  sterling,  struck  Milan  with  astonishment,  and  wounded  the  Italians 
in  their  tenderest  part — their  domestic  and  economical  arrangements.  So 
enormous  a  contribution  upon  a  single  city  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be 
reaUzed ;  but  the  sword  of  the  victor  offered  no  alternative.   Great  requisi- 
tions were  at  the  same  time  made  of  horses  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  all 
the  Milanese  territory;  and  provisions  were  amassed  on  all  sides,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  they  received  nothing,  or  Republican 
X7tb  M«y.      paper  of  no  Value.  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Modena  escape  more  easily. 
He  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  a  contribution  of  ten  millions  of 
francs  in  money,  or  stores  for  the  army,  and  to  submit  to  the  exaction  of 
twenty  paintings  from  his  gallery  for  the  Republican  museum*   Liberated 
Italy  was  treated  with  more  severity  than  is  generally  the  lot  of  conquered 
states  (5). 
wor  made     Jhus  commeuccd  the  system  of  ^'  making  war  support  war,^'  which 
to^iuppor    ^QJ|f^|.|^^(^^  gQ  much  to  the  early  success  of  the  Republican  arms, 

which  compensated  for  all  the  penury  and  exhaustion  of  the  Republican  ter- 


(ii 


n  Nap.iiiMTS; 

2)  Dot.  i.  SSe—m.  Tb,  yiii.  205. 


(S)  Th.  Tiii.  3SS.  Jom.  Ttii.  130*   Nap;  in.  ISS. 
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Titory,  which  rtised  to  the  clouds  the  glory  of  the  emphre,  and  occasioned 
with  certainty  its  ultimate  destruction.  France,  abounding  with  men,  but 
destitute  of  resources, — ^incapable  of  supporting  war,  from  the  entire  stoppage 
of  domestic  industry,  but  teeming  witli  a  restless'and  indigent  population,— 
fmad  in  this  system  the  means  of  advancement  and  opulence.  While  the 
other  armies  of  the  Republic  were  suffering  under  the  horrors  of  penury,  and 
coold  hardly  find  food  for  their  support,  or  clothes  for  dieir  covering,  the 
vmy  of  Italy  was  rolling  in  opulence,  and  the  spoils  of  vanquished  states 
pve  them  every  enjoyment  of  IKe.  From  that  time  there  was  no  want  of  sol- 
diers to  follow  the  career  of  the  conqueror;  the  Alps  were  covered  with  files 
of  troops  pressmg  forward  to  the  theatre  of  glory,  and  all  the  chasms  occa- 
aoned  by  the  relentless  system  of  war  which  he  followed,  were  filled  up  by 
the  miiltitudes  whom  the  illusion  of  victory  brought  to  his  standard  (1). 

Bot  the  Republican  soldiers  were  far  from  anticipating  the  terrible  reverses 
to  which  this  system  of  spoliation  was  ultimately  to  lead,  or  that  France  was 
destined  to  groan  under  exactions,  as  severe  as  those  she  now  so  liberally  in- 
ffieted  upon  others.  Clothed,  fed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Milanese, 
the  soldiers  pursued  with  thoughtless  eagerness  the  career  of  glory  which 
ms  stretched  before  them.  The  artillery,  the  cavalry,  were  soon  in  the  finest 
conditioD,  and  hospitals  established  for  fifteen  thousand  sick  in  the  different 
towns  m  the  conquered  territory ;  for  to  that  immense  number  had  the  ra* 
pidity  of  the  marches,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  combats,  swelled  the  hospi- 
til  tnin.  Having  amply  provided  for  his  ovm  army,  Napol^n  dispatched 
seTcral  millions  by  the  route  of  Genoa  for  the  service  of  the  Directory,  and 
one  million  over  the  Alps  to  Moreau,  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army 
ofthel'pperRhine(2). 

Tw  pirm.  These  great  successes  already  began  to  inspire  the  French  Govem- 
7y!^^.ment  with  jealousy  of  their  lieutenant,  and  they  in  consequence 
!!£^^    transmitted  an  order  by  which  Kellermann,  whith  twenty  thousand 
taHi^t  ^^'^y  ^^  ^  command  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pd,  and  cover  the 
"*«      siege  of  Mantua,  while  Napel^n,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces, 
was  to  march  upon  Rome  and  Naples.  But  he  was  both  too  proud  to  submit 
tony  division  of  his  authority,  and  too  sagacious  not  to  see  that  by  thus  se- 
parating the  forces,  and  leaving  only  a  small  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the 
AmtriiDs  would  speedily  regain  their  lost  ground,  drive  their  inconsiderable 
anNments  over  the  Alps,  and  cut  off,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  the 
corps  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  He,  therefore,  at  once  resigned  his  com- 
mand, accompanying  it  with  the  observation,  that  one  bad  general  is  better 
ftan  two  good  ones.  The  Directory,  however,  unable  to  dispense  with  the 
Krriees  of  their  youthful  officer,  immediately  reinstated  him,  and  abandoned 
<heff  project,  which  was  indeed  in  itself  so  absurd  as  would  have  thrown 
peat  doobts  on  the  military  capacity  of  Camot,  the  minister  at  war,  if  it  had 
Doiin  reality  been  suggested  by  the  wish  to  extinguish  the  rising  ambitiort 
»f  Napol^n  (3). 

TJ.  Tiii.  JS7,  265,  286.  mont,  decirled  in  a  great  degree  ky  Ucl."  To  tKa 

'  SS  Jv"  '^'ii*  ^"*-  "■?•  ^'-  ^"''  '•  ^W-  Directory  he  observrd.— "It  is  in  the  highest  de- 

Wjjjroi,  269    Kap.  iii.  184.  Jom,  Tiii   18S.  grre  impolitic  to  divide  into  two  the  army  of  Itsly, 

■flr""  **"  *^*  occasion  wrote  to  Carnot:—  and  not  less  adverse  to  the  intcresla  of  the  Bepnbiir, 

1/2*"**°°  *"J'"M  command  ihr  army  as  well  ns  to  place  at  its  head  two  different  genenls.   The  «- 

V**  ■©  eoe  is  more  conTinied  than  I  am  of  the  nedition  to  Leghoni,  Rome,  and  Naples,  is  a  rery 

""W"?*  snd  audacity  of  the  soldiers ;  but  to  uoite  inconsiderable  matter,    and  sbonld  be  made    by 

"••afetber  would  min  every  thing.    I  will  not  divisions  in  echellon.  ready,  at  a  moment's  warn- 

^y  *  MO  who  considers  himself  the  first  ing,  to  wheel  about  and  face  the  Aostrians  on  the 

g^^  w  Httrepe ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  one  had  Adige.  To  perform  it  with  success,  both  armies 

rtnl  thu  two  good  oiMS.   War  is,  like  govtro-  nrast  be  QDoer  the  commaiid  of  one  general.  I  have 
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In  less  than  ten  days  aAer  the  occupation  of  Milan,  national  guards  in  the 
Republican  interest  were  organized  in  the  whole  of  Lombardy ;  revolutionary 
authorities  were  every  where  established,  and  the  country  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  military  power  of  France.  The  garrison  of  two  thousand  men, 
which  Beaulieu  had  left  in  the  ciudel  of  Milan,  was  closely  invested,  and  the 
■»th  Nay.  head-quarters  moved  to  Lodi.  But  an  event  here  occurred  which 
threatened  great  danger  to  the  French  army,  and  was  only  averted  by  the 
decision  and  severity  of  their  chief  (1). 
{"^^tum  ^P*^^^^'*^  were  much  divided  in  Italy,  as  in  all  states  undergoing 
•t  p«via.  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  on  the  changes  which  were  going  forward. 
The  lower  classes  in  the  towns  had  been  moved  by  the  equality  which  the 
French  every  where  proclaimed;  but  the  peasantry  in  the  country,  less  liable 
to  the  contagion  of  new  principles,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  no- 
bility and  priests,  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  rSgime,  with  whidi 
the  Austrian  authority  was  now  identified.  When  men's  minds  were  in  this 
divided  state,  the  prodigious  contributions  levied  upon  Milan,  and  the  vast 
requisitions  t)f  provisions  and  horses  which  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  inflamed  the  rural  population  to  the  highest  degree.  The  people  of 
Lombardy  did  not  consider  themselves  as  conquered,  nor  expect  to  be  treated 
as  such :  they  had  welcomed  the  French  as  deliverers,  and  now  they  found  a 
severer  yoke  fastened  about  their  necks  than  that  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped.  Roused  to  indignation  by  such  treatment,  a  general  insurrection 
was  rapidly  organized  over  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  district.  An  atUck,  in 
concert  with  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  was  made  on  Milan ;  and 
though  it  failed,  ihe  insurgents  were  more  successful  at  Pavia,  where  the 
people  rose  against  the  garrison,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  admitted  eight 
thousand  armed  peasants  within  their  walls,  and  closed  their  gates  against 
the  French  troops  (2). 
n*?k"^*lhat  ^^^  danger  was  imminent ;  the  tocsin  sounded  in  all  the  parishes ; 
Fi?Dch  *'^  ^^®  '^^^  retrograde  movement  would  have  augmented  the  evil, 
troops.  and  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  army,  whose  advanced  posts  were 
already  on  the  Oglio.  In  these  circumstances,  prudence  prescribed  temerity ; 
and  Napoldon  advanced  in  person  to  crush  the  insurgents.  Their  vanguard, 
posted  at  Brescia,  was  routed  by  Lannes;  the  village  burnt,  and  a  hundred  of 
the  peasants  killed ;  but  this  severe  example  having  failed  in  producing  in- 
timidation, he  marched  himself  next  day  to  the  walls  of  Pavia,  with  six  pieces 
of  light  artillery.  The  grenadiers  rushed  forward  to  the  gates,  which  they 


kitherto  condaetad  the  campaign  withoat  oooMilting  mora  importanoa  than  tka  fiflaatt  tlumMind 

any  one ;  the  resalt  would  hare  been  yery  different,  whom  the  Emperor  has  just  sent  to  BeanUeu.**  [  Oir> 

if  1  had  been  obliged  to  reconcile  my  Tiews  with  reap.  Seerite  Nap.  i.  tSOt  163.]   But  MapoUen  dUd 

thoae  of  another.  If  you  impoie  upon  me  Tezatioas  not  intrust  this  important  matter  merely  to  tlwao 

of  every  description;  if  1  must  refer  all  my  steps  to  argumeuts,  strong  as  they  were.    Murat,  who  was 

the  eommiasarics  of  goTcmment;  If  they  are  au*  still  at  Paris,  received  instmettona  to  inform  Bama, 

thorised  to  change  my  movements,  to  send  away  my  that  a  million  of  francs  were  deposited  at  Genon 

troops,  expect  no  farther  success,    if  yon  weaken  for  his  private  use ;  and  the  influence  of  Joa^htn* 

your  resources  by  dividing  your  forces;  if  yon  was  employed  bolh  with  him  and  CamoC  to  prereBt 

disturb  in  Italy  the  unity  of  military  thought,  I  say  the  threatened  division,  and  the  result  was  that  it 

it  with  grief,  yon  will  lose  the  finest  opportunity  was  abandoned.    **  The  Directory."  said  CamoC. 

that  ever  occurred  of  giving  laws  to  that  fine  pe-  '*  has  maturely  considered  your  arguments!  and  the 

ninsula.  In  the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Repu-  confidence  which  they  have  in  your  talelits  and 

blic,  it  is  indispensable  that  you  possess  a  general  republican  zeal,  have  decided  the  matter  in  your 

who  enjoys  your  confidence ;  if  I  do  not  do  so,  I  faTonr.  Kellennann  will  remain  at  Chambeny,  end 

shall  not  complain,  and  shall  do  my  utmost  to  yon  mar  adjourn  the  expedition  to  Rome  as  long 

manifest  my  seal  in  the  serrire  which  you  intrust  to  as  yon  please."— H*.r  oca  saao,  iii.  48»  351  • 

me.  Every  one  has  his  own  method  of  carrying  on  (1)  Nap.  iii.  191.  Th.  Tiii.  272. 

war  i  Xellennann  has  more  experienoe,  and  may  do  (2)  Hi.  Tiii.  272t  27S*  Map.  iU.  iSfi.  lem.  vill. 

it  better  than  1 1  bat  together  we  wonld  do  nothing  136. 
bnl  mitchlef .   Toor  rnolatioa  on  thia  matter  is  of 
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Imke  opM  with  hat^h^te  :  while  the  artillery  cleared  the  ramparts,  the 
Tictorioas  troops  mshed  into  the  town,  which  the  peasants  precipitately 
ihsndoned  to  its  fate.  Napol^n,  wishing  to  terrify  the  insurgents,  ordered 
Ihe  magistrates  and  leaders  of  the  revolt  to  be  shot,  and  the  city  to  be  deliyered 
ap  to  plnnder,  while  the  unhappy  peasants,  pursued  into  the  phtin  by  tho 
Fvendi  dragoons,  were  cut  down  in  great  numbers.  The  pillage  continued  the 
a^ole  day,  and  that  opulent  and  flourishing  town  underwent  all  the  horrors 
af  war ;  bat  the  terrible  example  crushed  the  insurrection  over  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  where  hostages  were  taken  from  the  principal  families,  and 
di^^lehed  into  France  (i). 

In  this  act  was  displayed  another  feature  of  Napoleon's  character,  who, 
withoat  being  unnecessarily  eruel,  never  hesitated  to  adopt  the  most  san- 
guinary measures  when  requisite  for  his  own  purposes.  Pillage  and  rapine, 
Indeed,  Invariably  follow  the  capture  of  a  town  carried  by  assault,  and  it  is 
Impoa^Me  to  prevent  it :  but  Napoldon  in  this  instance  authorized  it  by  a 
general  order,  and  shot  the  leading  persons  of  the  city  in  cold  blood.  It  is  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  the  usages  of  war  for  a  vindication  of  such  cruelty;  the 
words  of  Napol^n  himself  furnish  his  own  condemnation  :^'^lt  is  the  first 
dnty  ,**  said  the  Emperor,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  peasantry  of  France,  in 
Febraary  I8i4,  "of  every  citizen  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country. 
Let  the  peasantry  every  where  organize  themselves  in  bands,  with  such 
weapons  as  Uiey  can  fmd ;  let  them  fEill  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
tevaders;  and  let  a  consuming  fire  envelope  the  presumptuous  host  which 
has  dared  to  violate  the  territory  of  the  great  nation  (2)." 
tfife  iby.      Having  by  this  severity  stifled  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  his 
nte!tT#-  rear,  NapoMon  continued  his  march,  and,  on  the  ^tb,  entered  the 
rlZSim^  S*^^  ^'^7  ^  Brescia,  situated  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Venice. 
^''ff^'n'    Meanwhile,  Beaulieu  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  a  retiring  army, 
tbat  of  being  weakened  by  the  garrisons  necessary  for  the  fortified  places 
which  it  leaves  uncovered  in  its  retreat*  He  threw  twenty  battalions  of  his 
best  troops  into  Mantua,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  along  ihe  line  of  the 
Bftft  tkif.      Mincio.  There  he  was  assailed  on  the  following  day  by  Napoleon, 
who,  after  forcing  a  bridge  in  front  of  his  position,  attacked  his  rear-guard  at 
YMegio  with  all  his  cavahry,  and  made  prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  bravest 
fltets  of  the  Austrian  horse,  twelve  hundred  men,  and  five  pieces  of 
amnion  (5)^ 

JJ*J,{J^^  When  the  French  army  entered  the  Venetian  territory,  and  it  had 
OT^^  become  evident  that  the  flames  of  war  were  approaching  its  capital. 
It  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  Venetian  Senate  what  course  the 
dionld  pursue  in  tiie  perilous  circumstances  that  had  occurred. 
Peschtera  had  been  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  but,  being  abandoned  by  them, 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  French,  who  insisted  that,  though  a  Venetian  for- 
tress, yet,  having  been  seized  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  it  had  now 
become  the  fair  conquest  of  the  other;  and,  at  the  same  time.  Napoleon 
threatened  the  Republic  with  ail  the  vengeance  of  France,  if  the  Count  de 
Ulle,  afterwards  Louis  XVUl,  who  had  long  resided  at  Verona,  was  not  im- 
•yfcHBatdy  compelled  to  leave  their  territories.  The  Republican  forces,  under 
Iwnrtns,  were  advancing  towards  Verona,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 


(1)  Tk.Tiii.S75.   Map.  iii.  194.  Jom.  viii.  133.         (3)  Proclamation.  Feb.  38,  1814.    Baron  Fain, 
Bm.  k  SMh  S94.  Camp.  1814.  143. 

(9)  Nap.  iii.  %03.  hm,  vlii.  139.  I49« 
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decided  line.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  urged,  that  France  had  now  proclaimed 
principles  subversiye  of  all  regular  goremraents,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
inimical  to  the  aristocracy  of  Venice;  that  certain  ruin,  either  from  foreign 
violence  or  domestic  revolution,  was  to  be  expected  from  their  success :  that 
the  haughty  tone  even  now  assumed  by  the  conqueror,  already  showed  that 
he  looked  upon  ail  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Republic  as  his  own,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  seize  them  for  the  French  nation ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  sole  course  left,  was  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
Austria,  the  natural  ally  of  all  regular  governments.  On  the  other,  it  was 
contended,  that  they  must  beware  lest  they  mistook  a  temporary  irruption  of 
the  French  for  a  permanent  settlement;  that  Italy  had  in  every  age  been  the  tomb 
of  the  French  armies;  that  the  forces  of  the  present  invader,  how  successful 
soever  they  had  hitherto  been,  were  unequal  to  a  permanent  occupation  of 
the  peninsula,  and  would  in  the  end  yield  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Germans ;  that  Austria,  therefore,  the  natural  enemy  of  Venice,  and  the  power 
which  coveted,  would,  in  the  end,  attempt  to  seize  its  territorial  possessions; 
that  their  forces  were  now  expelled  from  Lombardy,  and  could  not  resume 
the  offensive  for  two  months,  a  period  which  would  suffice  to  the  French  ge- 
neral to  destroy  the  Republic — that  interest,  therefore,  equally  with  pra-* 
dence,  prescribed  that  they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of  France; 
obtain  thereby  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  their  powerful  neighbour, 
and  receive,  in  recompense  for  their  services,  part  of  the  Italian  dominions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  That,  in  so  doing,  they  must,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain 
degree,  modify  their  form  of  government;  but  that  was  no  more  than  the 
spirit  of  the  age  required,  and  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure  the  do* 
minion  of  their  continental  possessions.  A  third  party,  few  in  numbers  but 
resolute  in  purpose,  contended,  that  the  only  safe  course  was  that  of  an 
armed  neutrality;  that  the  forces  of  the  Republic  should  by  instantly  raised  to 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  which  should  violate 
their  territory,  threatened  with  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  Republic  (1). 
The;  mrreiy  Had  tho  Veuetiaus  possessed  the  firmness  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
thrh!?iimy  they  would  have  adopted  the  first  course;  had  they  been  inspired 
of  Fimnce.   jjy  jjj^  gpjj.jj  ^f  ^j^^  Athcuiau  democracy,  they  would  have  followed 

the  second ;  had  they  been  animated  by  the  courage  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy, 
they  would  have  taken  the  third.  In  either  case,  the  Republic  might  have 
been  saved;  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  long  and  equal  struggle  which 
ensued  round  Mantua,  between  France  and  Austria,  without  being  convinced 
that  a  considerable  body,  even  of  Italian  troops,  might  have  then  cast  the 
balance.  They  had  three  millions  of  souls;  their  army  could  easily  be  raised 
to  fifty  thousand  men ;  thirteen  regiments  of  Sclavonians  in  their  service  were 
good  troops ;  their  fleet  ruled  the  Adriatic.  But  Venice  was  worn  out  and  cor- 
rupted ;  its  nobles,  drowned  in  pleasure,  were  destitute  of  energy ;  its  peasan* 
try,  inured  to  peace,  were  unequal  to  war;  its  defence,  trusted  merely  to 
mercenary  troops,  rested  on  a  tottering  foundation.  They  adopted  inconse- 
quence the  most  timid  course,  which,  in  presence  of  danger,  is  generally  the 
most  perilous :  they  made  no  warlike  preparations;  but  merely  sent  comnnis* 
sioncrs  to  the  French  general  to  deprecate  his  hostility,  and  endeavour  to  se- 
cure his  good-will  (2).  The  consequenceb^^jts,  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated from  conduct  so  unworthy  of  the  4i(^cicnt  fame  of  the  Republic :  the 

(l)  Bot.  i.  409.  40S,  401, 4^  Tb.  riii.  2K,  379         (<)  Bot.  i.  408.  41S.  Nap.  Ui.  901, 901.  tli.  tKI. 

t7S,3«0.  Hutl.iii.SST. 
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cMBinisaoiiiars  were  disregarded;  the  war  was  carried  <m  in  the  Venetian 
lonitories,  and  at  its  close  the  Republic  was  swept  from  the  book  of  na- 
tes (1). 

f^'*       Mass^na  entered  the  magnificent  city  of  Verona,  the  frontier  city 
iH^^   of  the  Venetian  dominions,  situated  on  the  Adige,  and  a  military 
Jll^^i^  position  of  the  highest  importance  for  future  operations,  in  the 
mMkbtd  beginning  of  June.  Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley 
Tbr.       of  the  Adige,  and  on  the  high-road  from  the  Tyrol  into  Lombardy, 
leadered  it  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  army,  in  covering  the  siege  of 
MaDtoa.  He  occupied,  at  the  same  time,  Porto  Legnago,  a  fortified  town  on 
(he  Adige,  and  which,  along  with  Verona,  strengthened  that  stream,  whose 
Aortand  rapid  course  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po  formed  the  best  military  fron- 
tier of  Italy.  There  Napoleon  received  Uie  commissioners  of  Venice,  who  vainly 
moe  to  deprecate  the  victor^s  wrath,  and  induce  him  to  retire  from  the  ter- 
'»<4*<:i^  ritories  of  the  Republic.  With  such  terror  did  his  menaces  inspire 
ten,  that  the  Venetian  government  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  farnish  supplies  of  every  sort  for  the  army,,  and  secretly  pay  for  them ; 
and  the  commissioners,  overawed  by  the  commanding  air  and  stem  menaces 
«f  Napoleon,  wrote  to  the  Senate-^'^  This  young  man  will  one  day  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  country  (2)." 
l^SSZt  ^^P<^1^^  ^^s  ^0^  firmly  established  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  the 
"fikatM.  possession  of  which  he  always  deoned  of  so  much  importance,  and 
to  the  neglect  of  which  he  ascribed  all  the  disasters  of  the  succeeding  cam- 
pi^  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Nothing  remained  but  to  make  himself  master 
«f  Mantua ;  and  the  immense  efforts  made  by  both  parties  for  that  place, 
prove  the  vast  importance  of  fortresses  in  modem  war.  Placed  in  the  middle 
ofonhealthy  marshes,  which  are  traversed  only  by  five  chauss^s,  strong  in 
its  situation,  as  well  as  the  fortifications  which  surround  it,  this  town  is  truly 
tbe  bulwark  of  Austria  and  Italy,  without  the  possession  of  which  the  con- 
foest  of  Lombardy  must  be  deemed  insecure,  and  that  of  the  Hereditary 
States  cannot  be  attempted.  Tbe  entrance  of  two  only  of  the  chaussto  which 
approached  it,  were  defended  by  fortifications  at  that  time ;  so  that  by  placing 
IVQops  at  these  points,  and  drawing  a  cordon  round  the  others,  it  was  an 
*»^-     easy  matter  to  blockade  the  place,  even  with  an  inferior  force.  Ser- 
ver sat  down  before  it,  in  the  middle  of  June,  with  ten  thousand  men;  and 
Viththis  inconsiderable  force,  skilfully  disposed  at  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
^"Qiwhidi  crossed  the  lake,  and  round  its  shores,  he  contrived  to  keep  in 

^0  In  adopting  this  toane,  ICapol«oa  ezcMded  of  his  views  against   Venice,  even  at  this  early 

^iastnKtioos  of  bis  gtrvernmeat ;  and,  indeed,  on  period,  was  fully  erinced  in  bis  Secret  Despatch  In 

•■alsBe  appears  to  rest  the  atrocioos  perfidy  and  the  Directory  on  Tib  Jniie.    "If  your  objecl,"  raid 

^^^alatioa  cxereited  in  the  sequel  towards  that  he,  "  Is  to  extract  five  or  six  millions  out  of  Venice, 

"fpoUic.  Tbe  directions  of  the  Directory  were  as  1  have  secured  for  you  a  pretence  for  a  mptore. 

nUovi}..^*  Venice  shoold  be  treated  as  a  Mutra/,  You  may  demand  it  as  an  indemnity  for  the  combat 

^.""^  *■  fnendlv  power;  it  has  done  nothing  to  of  Borghrtto,  which  1  was  obliged  to  sustain  to  take 

*^t  the  Utter  character.  [  Corresp.  Secr^.  7th  Prschiem.    if  you  have  more  dtcidtd  views  we  must 

H'T^ipS']  B«t  U>  the   Venetian  commissioners  t€tke  care  not  to  let  that  subje^  of  discord  drop  t  tell  me 

jly"^  fron  the  first,  used  the  roost  insulting  and  what  you  wish,  and  be  assured  1  will  seize  the  most 

Jlf^laDnuge.  «•  Venice,"  said  he,  *♦  by  daring  fitting  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 

SSTl'  *'^^°'  ^  ^  Coont-de  LiJle.  a  pretender  according  to  circumstances,  for  we  must  take  care 

2!?    '°^*  of  France,  has  declared  war  against  not  to  have  all  the  world  on  our  hands  at  once." 

?*"*H*c.    I  know  not  why  1  should  ,not  reduce  '  (Corresp  Secrdte  de  Nap.  i.  232-]  The  truth  of  the 

*■■■•  to  aihee    4  town  which  bad  tlM  presump-  affair  of  Peschiera    is,  that    the  Venetians  were 

gj   'J  ««naiUelf  the  capital  of  France."  [Hard,  cruelly  deceived  by  the  Austria  ns,  who  demanded 

iWt  aIiI  ^  ^<^rad  to  them  that  he  would  carry  a  passage  for  fifty  men,  and  then  seized  the  town. 

3™*  bio  execution  that  Tery  night,  if  ao  im-         i2)  Th,  viii.  2W,  SW.    Hard.iii.3W.   Nap.  iii. 

■•««  mnOn  did  not  lake  pbce.  Th«  perfidy  205. 
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check  a  garrison  of  fourteen  thouund  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  «n« 
cambered  the  hospitals  of  the  place  (1). 

As  the  siege  of  this  important  fortress  required  a  considerable  time,  Napo* 
I^on  had  leisure  to  deliberate  concerning  the  ulterior  measures  which  he 
should  pursue.  An  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  which  had  so  rapidly 
overrun  the  north  of  luly,  oould  not  venture  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol  and 
Germany,  the  mountains  of  which  were  occupi^  by  Beaulieu^s  forces,  aided 
by  a  warlike  peasantry,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  the  blockade  of  Man- 
tua, for  which  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  would  be  required.  Moreover* 
the  southern  powers  of  Italy  were  not  yet  subdued ;  and,  though  little  for- 
midable in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  might  prove  highly  dangerous  to 
the  blockading  force,  if  the  bulk  of  the  Republican  troops  were  engaged  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  while  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  give  them  any  assistance.  Influenced  by  these  considert- 
tions,  Napol^n  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  pause  in  millury  operm* 
tions,  which  the  blockade  of  Mantua  and  retreat  of  Beaulieu  afforded,  to  clear 
the  enemies  in  his  rear,  and  establish  the  French  influence  to  the  south  of 
the  Apennines  (2). 

The  King  of  Naples,  alarmed  at  the  retreat  of  the  German  troops,  and 
fearful  of  having  the  whole  forces  of  the  Republic  upon  his  own  hands,  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  their  advance  to  the  south,  solicited  an  armistice, 
ttb  Jane,  which  the  French' commander  readily  granted,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  secession  of  the  Neapolitan  cavalry,  two  thousand  four  hun<ired 
Naroiton  strong,  from  the  Imperial  army.  Encouraged  by  this  defection, 
F^^<S  '**  Napoleon  resolved  instantly  to  proceed  against  the  ecclesiastical 
^t!^I^  and  Tuscan  states,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hostility,  which  was 
tiicTimru?  daily  becoming  more  inveterate,  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines. 
^^^^  In  truth,  the  ferment  was  extreme  in  all  the  cities  of  Lombard/  $ 
and  every  hour  rendered  more  marked  the  separation  between  the  aristo- 
cratical  and  democratical  parties.  The  ardent  spirits  in  Milan,  Bologna,  Br^ 
cia,  Parma,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  that  fertile  district,  were  in  full  revo- 
lutionary action,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  citizens  seemed  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  patrician  influence  under  which  they  had  so  long  existed,  and 
establish  republics  on  the  model  of  the  great  Transalpine  state.  Wakened  by 
these  appearances  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  the  ari^ 
tocratic  party  were  every  where  strengthening  themselves :  the  nobles  in  the 
Genoese  fiefs  were  collecting  forces ;  Uie  English  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Leghorn ;  and  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  threatening  to  exert  his  feeble 
strength.  Napoleon  knew  that  Wurmser,  who  had  been  detached  from  the 
army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  restore  affairs  in  Italy, 
could  not  be  at  Verona  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  before  then  there  ap- 
peared time  to  subdue  the  states  of  central  Italy,  and  secure  the  rear  of  his 

army  (5). 

Having  left  fifteen  thousand  men  before  Mantua,  and  twenty  thousand  on 
tlie  Adige,  to  cover  its  blockade,  the  French  general  set  out  himself,  with  the 
iaiM  >».  division  of  Augereau,  to  cross  the  Apennines.  He  returned,  in  the 
c«tu  or  first  instance,  to  Milan,  opened  the  trenches  before  its  castle,  and 
Gr!r<rc!?  oSt  pr^^  ^h®  siege,  so  as  to  compel  its  surrender,  which  took  place 
*oMo«i.       shortly  after.  From  thence  he  proceeded  against  the  Genoese  fie&. 

(I)  Tb.  Tiii.  290.  Nap.  iii.  158,  20Si  S09.  (S)  Nap.  lii.  3l8i  BoC.  i«  414,  490.    1%.  tUi. 

(3)  Naj).  Ui .  200.  Join,  viii.  140.  S93,  a04* 
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Lmaj  with  twdye  hundred  men,  stormed  Arqaata,  the  chief  seat  of  hostili- 
ties; bomed  the  village ;  shot  the  principal  inhabitants ;  and,  by  these  severe 
■Msores,  so  intimidated  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  that  they  implicitly  submitted 
t»  the  conqueror,  sent  off  the  Austrian  minister,  and  agreed  to  the  occupa* 
tionof  all  the  military  posts  in  their  territory  by  the  French  troops.  From 
^  thence  Napol^n  moved  towards  the  Apennines,  entered  Modena; 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ;  and,  on 
the  road  to  Bologna,  made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Urbino,  with  sixty 
]ueees  of  heavy  artillery,  which  proved  a  most  seasonable  supply  for  the  siege 
•f  Mantua.  His  appearance  at  Bologpa  was  the  signal  for  universal  intoxica* 
>^^■  tion.  The  people  at  once  revolted  against  the  Papal  authority; 
while  Napol^n  encouraged  the  propagation  of  every  principle  which  was 
calenkted  to  dismember  the  Ecclesiastical  territories.  The  Italian  troops  were 
punned  to  Ferrara,  which  the  republicans  entered  without  opposition,  and 
nade  themselves  masters  of  its  arsenal,  containing  114  pieces  of  artillery; 
while  General  Yaubois  crossed  the  Apennines,  and,  avoiding  Florence,  di- 
rected bis  stqM  towards  Rome  (1). 

*y*y-  At  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  the  Council  of  the  Vatican 
ii«t  »q>«.  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm.  Azara,  Minister  of  Spain,  was 
&pitdied  immediately  with  offers  of  submission,  and  arrived  at  Bologna  to 
hy  the  tiara  al  the  feet  of  the  Republican  general.  The  terms  of  an  armis- 
tice were  soon  agreed  on  : — It  was  stipulated  that  Bologna  and  Ferrara  should 
ivmainin  the  possession  of  the  French  troops;  thcit  the  Pope  should  pay 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  iumish  great  contributions  of  stores  and  provi- 
inns  (2),  and  give  up  a  hundred  of  the  finest  works  of  art  to  the  French  com- 
BtssoDers.  In  virtue  of  that  humiliating  treaty,  all  the  great  monuments  of 
lenias,  which  adorned  the  eternal  city,  were  soon  after  transported  to  the 
iioseom  at  Paris  (3). 

fSbaT'of  Having  arranged  this  important  treaty,  Napoldon,  without  delay, 

211^;;^  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  found  the  division  of  Vaubois  at  Pis- 

^•7.    loia.  From  that  point  he  detached  Murat,  who  suddenly  descended 

•fi^^.  upon  Leghorn,  and  seized  the  effects  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

^^^^  merchants,  which  were  sold  in  open  violation  of  all  the  usages  of 

wv,  which  hitherto  had  respected  private  property  at  land,  and  from  their 

**^he  realized  twelve  millions  of  francs  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Wliat  ren- 

<lcicd  this  outrage  more  flagrant  was,  that  it  was  committed  in  the  territories 

^9  neotrai  power,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  from  whom  he  himself 

^  (he  time  was  getting  the  most  splendid  reception  at  Florence  (4).  Thus 

^7  did  Napol^n  evince  that  anconquerable  hatred  of  English  commerce, 

*nithat  determination  to  violate  the  usages  of  war  for  its  desU^ction,  by 

(1)  loo.  Tiii.  isi,  152.  Bot.  i.  410.   Th.  viii.     the  Senate  to  repeal  •  decree  which  banished  tiro 
^W.  Hap.  iii.  tl4.  ^^^  ^^y-    famJlies  favnarable  to  France."  And  to 

(2)  9^.  iii.  219.  Faypoolt,  Napoleon  prewrlbed  his  coarse  of  perfi- 
J*)  Gewia  at  the  aame  period  oecopled  the  ra<-     dioos  dissimnlation  in  these  words  i  **  1  have  not  yet 

I"****  •foi  of  the  French  ^eDeraU  **  Yon  nuj  seen  M.  CataniOf  the  Geooeae  depnty;  hat  I  thmll 

■^■te  Uws  to  Getioa  as  soon  as  you  please,"  were  neglect  nothing  which  may  throw  thtm  off  their  gumrd* 

"^^pwmens,  in  his  instractions  to  Fayponlt,  the  The  Directory  h.is  ordemi  me  to  exact  the  teu.uiiN 

TtJ'    'cvadt  orroy  theie.  ind  to  the  Direc-  lions,  but  iulcrdictrd  ail  poHlical  operations.   Omit 

y  **  vMe, — **  XU  omr  afTairs  in  Italy  are  now  nothing  which  ma/  set  the  Senate  asteep  s  and  amuse 

^■■■tCacnriBf  Venice  and  Genon.  As  to  Feniee,  them  with  hopes  till  the  moment  of  wakeoing  has 

l*'*"''*^A'ac<iaa  A«f  motfet  mnieed;  we  must  lint  arriYod."(Con6dent.  Despatch,  14Ui  July,  1796.  Cor- 

L?    !"y  **^  t*^  Hantoa.  Bot  the  moraeut  resp  Conf.  i.  330t  3)4-]   Ihe  moment  of  wakening 

■■  sillied  isr  Genoa ;  I  am  abont  to  break  gronad  thus  contemplated  by  fvapoleon,  was  an  internal  r#- 

y.^'J—  »aiiaBS.  I  think*  besides,  with  the  mi'  rolntion,  which  was  not  yet  folly  prepared. 

rU*iNFNll.lhMwemutapdado«M offami.  '  (4)  Tb.  riii.  Mt.  Bot.  i.  4S«.  K«p.  iU.  223. 
>«  nw  the  govenncnt  of  that  dty,  nd  oblige 
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which  he  was  afterwards  so  strongly  actuated,  and  which  had  so.  powerful 
a  share  in  contributing  to  his  downlaill  (1). 

Manacreof    Aftcr  a  sbort  stav  at  Florence,  Napoleon  returned  to  Bologna, 

It  l!!^!"'*'  where  Augereau  took  a  severe  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Lugo,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Republicans,  and  killed 
and  wounded  some  soldiers  in  a  detachment  sent  for  its  reduction.  The  village 
was  carried  by  assault,  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  unfortunate  peasants,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand,  put^  with  merciless  severity,  to  the  sword.  This 
terrible  example  having  struck  terror  into  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Italy,  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  to  superintend  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  which  Serrurier  was  now  about  to  undertake  in  good  earnest, 
with  the  battering  train  taken  at  the  castles  of  Milan,  Urbino,  and  Ferrara; 
but  for  the  relief  of  which  place  Austria  was  making  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions (2). 

The  resolution  of  Napol^n  to  stir  up  a  quarrel  with  Venice  was  more  and 
more  clearly  evinced,  as  matters  approached  a  crisis  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
On  the  25th  July,  he  had  a  long  and  conGdential  conversation  with  Pesaro, 
the  commissioner  of  that  Republic ;  and  such  was  the  vehemence  of  his  Ian- 
guage,  the  exaggeration  of  his  complaints,  and  the  sternness  of  his  manner, 
that  he  forthwith  wrote  to  the  Senate  of  St.-Mark  that  war  appeared  inevitable. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Pesaro  represented,  ^^  that  ever  since  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Italy,  his  government  had  made  it  their  study  to  anticipate  all 
the  wishes  of  the  General-in-chief;  that,  if  it  had  not  done  more,  it  was  solely 
from  inability,  and  a  desire  not  to  embroil  themselves  with  the  Imperialists, 
who  never  ceased  to  reproach  them  their  partiality  to  France ;  that  the 
Senate  would  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to  restrain  the  public  efferves- 
cence; and  that  the  armaments,  so  much  complained  of,  were  directed 
as  much  against  the  English  and  Russians  as  the  French  (3).  The  deter- 
mination of  Napol^n  in  regard  to  the  Venetian  Republic  is  revealed  in 
his  secret  despatches  at  this  period  to  the  Directory :  'M  have  seized ,^^  said 
he,  ^^  the  citadel  of  Verona,  and  armed  it  with  the  Venetian  cannon,  and 
summoned  the  Senate  to  dissolve  its  armaments.  Venice  has  already  fur- 
nished three  millions  for  the  service  of  the  army ;  but,  in  order  to  extract 
more  out  of  it,  I  have  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  me- 
nacing tone  towards  their  commissaries,  of  exaggerating  the  assassinations 
committed  against  our  troops,  of  complaining  bitterly  of  their  armaments; 
and  by  these  means  i  compel  them,  to  appease  my  wrath,  to  furnish  what- 
ever I  desire.  That  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  such  persons.  There  is  * 
not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  more  perfidious  or  cowardly  government. 
I  will  force  them  to  provide  supplies  for  the  army  till  tlie  fall  of  Mantua, 
and  then  announce  that  they  must  farther  make  good  the  contributions 
fixed  in  your  instructions  (4)." 

No  sooner  had  they  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  Beaulieu,  and 
the  retreat  of  his  forces  into  the  Tyrol,  than  the  Aulic  Council  resolved 
upon  the  most  energetic  measures  to  repair  the  disaster.  The  army  of  Beau- 

(l)  The  rapine  and  pilb|te  of  the  French  antho-  the  Gnnd  Dnke  of  Toccjiny,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 

titles  consequent  on  Oiis  irmpliou  into  Tuscanj*  'will  instantly  set  out  for  Vienna.  We  must  antid* 

knew  no  bounds.  "  IF  ont  udmiMistratiTe  conduct/'  pate  him,  by  lokiog  military  possession  of  the  vhole 

said  Napoleon,  to  the  Directory,  "  was  detestable  at  oTTuscbny."— Jfcrrf  Despatch,  2Sth  Jniy. 
liC^hom,  onr* politico!  conduct  towards  Tuscany  has  (2)  Bot.  i.  420*   Nap.  iii.  225. 

been  no  better  "'-Jeent  Correspond,  of  Pfmpeleon,         (3)  Letter  of  l^allcuiand  to  Napolfoii,  36  Joly* 

llth  July,  1796>  His  views  extended  eren  farther,  1790.  Corresp.  Gonlid.  de  Nap.  Hard,  iii  424. 
for,  on  the  3Sth,  be  wrote  to  the  Directory, — '•  Re-         (4)  Secret  Despatch  of  NapoMoo,  Jolyi  VtStt  1706. 

p<trt9  are  is  tirculatioa  that  the  Junpenr  la  dying ;  Gorreqp.  i.  3)7. 
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gJ»J^    iieo  retired  to  Roveredo,  where  they  threw  up  intrenchments  to 


thriv^oT  ^^^^  *^®"^  position,  while  eight  thousand  Tyrolese  occupied  the 
Mu.  crests  of  the  mountains,  which  separated  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
irom  the  lake  of  Guarda.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Wurmser  was  detached  from 
SmSi''  the  Upper  Rhine  with  thirty  thousand  men,  to  assume  the  chief 
*j^;^  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  relief  of  Mantua ;  which, 
3^^*Jn.  by  that  great  reinforcement,,  and  numerous  detachments  drawn 
from  the  interior,  was  raised  to  sixty  thousand  effective  troops.  These  great 
preparations,  which  were  magnified  by  report,  and  had  r6used  the  aristc- 
cratic  party  throughout  Italy  to  great  exertions,  filled  Napol^n  with  the 
most  lively  apprehensions.  To  oppose  them  he  had  only  fifty-five  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  fifteen  thousand  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Man- 
tua, ten  thousand  in.  keeping  up  his  communication  and  maintaining 
prrisons  in  the  conquered  territory ;  so  that  not  above  thirty  thousand 
could  be  relied  on  for  operations  in  the  field.  He  had  incessantly  urged 
tbe  Directory  to  seifd  him  reinforcements;  but,  although  eight  thousand 
men  from  the  army  of  Kellermann  had  joined  his  standard,  and  numerous 
reinforcements  from  the  depdts  in  the  interior,  they  were  barely  adequate 
to  repair  the  losses  arising  from  that  wasteful  campaign  (i). 

NothiDg  but  the  greatest  ability  on  the  part  of  the  general,  and  courage 
among  the  soldiers,  could  have  compensated  for  this  inferiority  in  numbers; 
bot  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  confidence  arising  from  a  series  of 
Tictories,  proved  adequate  to  the  task  (2).  His  success  was  mainly  owing  to 
Ihe  vicious  plan  of  attack  adopted  by  the  Austrians,  which,  like  all  the  others 
framed  by  the  Aulic  Council,  was  exposed  to  defeat  from  the  division  of  their 
forces. 

DnrripoM    The  wators  which  descend  from  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Tyrol, 

iXtot    unite  into  two  streams,  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and 

^-        issuing  in  the  same  latitude  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Mincio,  ' 

ttd  the  Adige.   The  first  forms  in  its  course,  the  noble  sheet  of  water  called 

the  lake  of  Guarda,  flows  through  the  plain  immortalized  by  the  genius  of 

Virgil,  swells  into  the  lakes  which  surround  Mantua,  and  afterwards  dls- 

^u^^  itself  into  the  Po.  The  latter,  after  descending  from  the  snowy  ridges 

of  the  Higher  Alps,  flows  in  an  open  valley  to  a  narrow  and  precipitous  pass 

^Te  Verona,  next  emerges  into  the  open  country,  winds  in  a  deep  and 

rocky  bed  to  Legnago,  after  which  it  spreads  into  vast  marshes,  and  is  lost 

in  the  dikes  and  inundations  of  Lombardy.  Three  roads  present  themselves 

lo  an  enemy  proposing  to  issue  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Italian  plains  * — The 

first,  turning  sharp  to  the  left  at  Roveredo,  traverses  the  romantic  defiles  of 

the  Val  Sugana,  and  emerges  into  the  open  country  at  Bas^ano.  The  second 

Pisses  by  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  comes  down  by  its 

western  ahoie  to  Salo  and  Brescia;  while  the  third  descends  the  left  bank 

<rf  the  Adige,  and  after  traversing  the  gloomy  pass  of  Galliano  and  Ghiusa, 

reaches  the  town  of  Verona.   The  space  between  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of 

^oarda,  though  only  three  leagues  broad,  is  filled  by  the  Montebaldo,  whose 

pecipiees  restrain  the  river  on  tho-one  hand  and  the  lake  on  the  other. 

b  this  narrow  and  rocky,  space  a  road  descends  between  the  Adige  and  the 

^9  from  Roveredo  to  the  plain  (5).  It  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  stream 

is  iff  as  Osteria  deUa  Dugana,  when,  meeting  impracticable  precipices,  if 

^<inis  to  the  right,  and  ascends  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 

Ji) ta.  ^m.mt  M3.  K«p.  Hi. 231)  232,  Tb.        (2)  Jom.  iii.  305. 

*^ll».  (3)  Tb.  vUi.  W2,  394.  Jom.  viii.  30S. 

m.  5 
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The  entrance  of  all  these  passes  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops.  Saui^i, 
with  only  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  was  posted  atSalo,  to  guard  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  as  the  road  there  was  not  accessible  to 
artillery.    Mass^na,  with  fifteen  thousand,  guarded  the  great  road  on  the 
Adige,  and  occupied  the  plateau  of  Rivoli;  while  Despinois,  with  five  thou- 
sand, was  in  the  environs  of  Verona ;  and  Augereau,  with  eight  thousand  in 
resenre,  at  Legnago.  Napol^n  himself,  with  two  thousand  horse  took  post 
at  Gasteinuovo,  in  order  to  be  equally  near  any  of  the  points  that  might  be 
menaced  (i). 
AwtriM      Wurmser's  plan  was  to  make  demonstrations  only  against  Verona, 
uSi!^^^'   and  the  left  of  the  Adige ;  and  to  bring  down  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
by  the  Montebaldo  and  the  valley  of  Salo,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lake 
of  Guarda.  For  this  purpose  he  detached  Quasdanowich,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  to  go  round  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  descend  upon  Salo, 
while  he  took  the  command  of  forty  thousand  himself,  whom  he  distributed 
on  the  two  roads  which  descend  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Adige;  the  one 
division  was  destined  to  force  Gorona  and  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  while  the 
other  was  to  debouche  upon  Verona.  The  whole  columns  were  in  motion  by 
the  end  of  July;  rumour  had  magnified  their  numbers;  and  the  partisans  &i 
Austria  and  of  the  aristocratic  system  were  already  breaking  out  into  exul- 
tation, and  anticipating  the  speedy  verification  of  the  proverb— That  Italy 
was  the  tomb  of  the  French  (2). 

In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  the  Republicans  were  all  but  desperate. 
July  *9'  On  the  29th  July,  the  Imperial  outposts  attacked  the  French  at  all 
points,  and  every  where  with  success.  Mass^na,  vigorously  assaulted  at 
three  in  the  morning  by  superior  forces,  was  driven  from  the  intrenchments 
of  Gorona,  and  retired  with  loss  to  Rivoli,  from  whence  he  was  glad  to  escape 
And  (mt  towards  Gasteinuovo,  upon  finding  that  the  column  which  followed 
tbTi^tiS.  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  was  getting  in  his  rear.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Imperialists  drove  in  the  Republican  posts  on  the  great  road,  forced  the 
pass  of  Ghiusa,  and  appeared  bdfore  Verona;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda,  Lusignan  attacked  and  carried  the  town  of  Salo,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  principal  line  of  retreat  towards  France  (5). 

In  this  extremity  Napol<k>h,  for  the  first  time  in  the  whole  campaign,  called 
a  council  of  war.  All  the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Augereau,  i^ecom- 
mended  a  retreat  behind  the  Po;  but  that  intrepid  chief  resolutely  held 
out  for  battle.  The  generals  were  dismissed  without  the  commander-in-chief 
baving  signified  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  course  of  the  night  he  formed  a 
resolution  which  not  only  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  but 
has  immortalized  his  natne  in  the  annals  of  war  (4). 
Bxtrrme  The  Austrians,  fifty  thousand  strong,  were  descending  the  oppo* 
!l[^H«^n.  site  banks  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  they 
succeeded  in  enclosing  the  French  army  near  Mantua,  they  would  infallibly 
crush  it  by  their  great  superiority  of  force.  But  in  so  doing  they  exposed 
themselves  to  be  attacked  and  beaten  by  superior  forces  in  detail,  if  the 
siege  of  that  place  were  rapidly  raised,  and  the  bulk  of  the  French  army 
borne  first  on  the  one  invading  column  and  then-  on  the  other.  Napol<$on 
He  niM*  resolved  on  this  sacrifice.  Orders  were  immediately  despatched 
vImST  to  Semirier  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua;  the  division  of  Augereau 
was  moved  from  Legnago  across  the  Mincio,  and  the  French  army,  with 

(0  Th.  Tiii.  4.  Nap.  iii.  2SS.  (S)  Th.  vlli.  366, 367.  Job.  viii.  StS,  813. 

(3)  Tb.  r'uu  364, 365.  Nop.  ill.  233.  (4)  Th.  viii.  367- 
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the  eicepUon  of  Masa^na,  concentrated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lake 
ef  Gaarda,  to  fall,  in  the  first  insUnce,  upon  the  corps  of  Quasdanowich, 
itiehalready  threatened  his  communication  with  Milan.  These  orders  were 
MMy.  promptly  obeyed.  During  the  night  of  the  31st  July,  the  siege  of 
lutiia  was  raised,  tlie  cannon  spiked,  and  the  stores  thrown  into  the  lake, 
while  Napoltai  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  crossed  the  Mincio 
It  Pncfaiera,  and  prepared  to  lall  on  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  western 
AoK  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  in  a  few 
knurs  the  Allied  columns  would  be  in  communication,  and  the  French  com- 
pelled to  fight  greatly  superior  forces  in  a  single  field  (i). 
MAanrt.  Mo  sooner  had  Napol^n  arrived  with  his  reinforcements,  than 
kemt  forward  Augereau  to  clear  the  road  to  Milan,  and  ordered  Sauret  to 
lelake  Sak>.  Both  expeditions  were  completely  successful ;  Brescia  was  re- 
gained, and  the  Austrians  driven  out  of  Salo.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
himself,  with  the  brigade  of  D'Allemagne,  advanced  to  Lonato ; 

^ and  after  a  violent  struggle,  drove  the  ImperialisU  out  of  that 

•^  place,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners.  In  these  actions, 
Qoasdanowich  lost  few  men ;  but  they  arrested  his  progress,  and,  astonished 
Minding  himself  assailed  by  imposing  masses,  in  a  quarter  where  he  ex* 
paetcd  to  find  only  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  back  towards  the  moun- 
tans,  to  await  intelligence  of  the  operations  of  the  main  body  under 
Woniiaer(2). 

i«Mi  t.  Meanwhile  that  brave  commander,  having  dislodged  Mass^na  from 
^HZST  his  position,  advanced  to  Mantua,  where  he  made  his  triumphal 
""^  entry  on  the  ist  August.  The  sudden  raising  of  the  siege,  the  aban- 
doDaent  of  the  equipage,  the  destruction  of  works  which  it  had  cost  the  Re- 
paMieans  so  long  to  construct,  all  conspired  to  increase  his  satisfaction  at 
this  erent,  and  promised  an  easy  conquest  over  the  retiring  remains  of  the 
eacmy.  Bot,  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  he  received  intelligence  of 
te  check  of  Qoasdanowich,  and  the  capture  of  Brescia.  Immediately  he 
advanced  his  columns  across  the  Mincio,  and  moved  upon  Gastiglione,  with 
file  design  of  enveloping  the  French  army  with  all  his  forces,  while  Quas- 
dmowich  resumed  the  offensive,  and  retook  the  town  of  Salo  (3). 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching :  the  Austrian  armies  were  not  only  in 
onamanication,  but  almost  united,  while  the  Republicans,  with  inferior 
loRo,  lay  between  them.  Napol^n  immediately  drew  back  the  divisions 
af  Mtti^na  and  Augereau,  above  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  caused  his 
vhole  army  to  face  about :  what  had  been  the  rear  became  the  advanced 
sand.  He  put  forth  more  than  his  wonted  activity  and  rapidity  of  move- 
omt.  Incessantly  on  horseback  himseK,  he  caused  the  soldiers,  who  had 
■vched  all  night,  to  fight  all  day.  Having,  by  this  rapid  countermarch, 
MoBoraUted  the  bulk  of  his  forces  opposite  to  Wurmser,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver hiandf  from  that  formidable  adversary  by  an  immediate  attack.  It  was 
U  time.  The  Austrians  had  discovered  a  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and 
driven  the  French  from  Gastiglione,  where  they  had  already  begun  to  In- 
tach  themselves  (4). 

M4i|M  On  the  third  August,  Napol^n  advanced,  with  twenty-five  thou* 
Mad  Bcn,  upon  Lohato,  while  Augereau  moved  towards  Gastiglione.  The 
fat  attaidL  of  the  Repoblicans  was  unsuccessful;  their  light  troops  were 

.  (1)  N•^  iit.  ns.  2S9.  Tb.  Tiii.  Sd9.  Jom.  Tiii.         (3)  Th.  riii.  371.  Jom.  viu.  3lS.  Hard.  ui«  «33, 
(1)  IM.  Tiii.  IH.  K■^  Hi.  SSi.  (4)  ITap.  tii.  241.  Hi.  viU.  S73. 
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thrown  into  confusion;  General  Pegion,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  and  Lonato  taken.  Upon  this,  the  French  general  put 
himself  at  the  h^ad  of  his  soldiers,  and  formed  the  centre  into  one  formi- 
dable mass,  while  the  Imperialists  were  extending  themselyes  towards  Sale, 
in  the  idouble  view  of  enveloping  the  French,  and  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  Quasdanowich,  whose  artillery  was  already  heard  in  that  direc- 
Battiesor  tiou.  Napol^ou  immediately  perceived  the  error  of  his  adversary, 
c^tt^io^.  and  made  a  desperate  charge,  with  a  column  of  infantry  supporteid 
by  cavalry,  upon  his  centre,  which,  being  weakened  for  the  extension  of 
the  wings,  speedily  gave  way.  Lonato  was  retaken  by  assault,  and  the 
Austrian  army  cut  asunder.  One  part  of  it  effected  its  retreat  under  Baya- 
'litch  to  the  Mincio,  but  the  other,  which  was  moving  towards  Salo,  finding 
itself  irrecoverably  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Quasdanowich  at  Salo ;  but  Guyeux,  with  a  division 
of  French,  already  occupied  that  place ;  and  the  fugitive  Austrians,  pressed 
between  the  dragoons  of  Junot,  who  assailed  their  rear,  and  the  infantry  at 
Salo,  who  stopped  their  advance,  disbanded,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  (1). 

While  the  Austrians  were  experiencing  these  disasters  at  Lonato,  Auge- 
reau,  on  the  right,  had  maintained  an  obstinate  engagement  atCastiglione.  In 
that  quarter  the  Republicans  were  the  assailants ;  and  the  French  general 
had  maintained  the  combat  all  day  with  great  resolution  against  superior 
forces,  when  Napol^n,  having  defeated  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  hastened  to 
his  support.  After  a  furious  combat,  Augereau  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
town,  and  the  Austrians  retired  towards  Mantua,  with  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded,  besides  as  many  prisoners  (2).  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  they  met  the  reinforcements  which  Wunnser  was  bring- 
ing up  from  that  place  for  their  relief. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  Austrian  veteran  was  still  <)isposed  to  contend 
for  the  empire  of  Italy  in  a  pitched  battle,  Napol^n  deemed  it  indispensable 
to  clear  his  rear  of  Quasdanowich  before  engaging  in  it.  On  the  following  day 
he  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  organizing  his  forces  at  Lonato,  with  a 
view  to  the  decisive  conflict ;  while,  by  moving  two-divisions  against  Quasda- 
nowich, whose  troops  were  now  exhausted  by  fatigue,  he  compelled  him  to 
remount  the  Val  Sabbia  towards  Riva.  A  singular  event  at  this  time  took 
place,  highly  characteristic  both  of  the  extraordinarily  intersected  situation 
of  the  two  armies,  and  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  good  fortune  of  Napol^n. 
or  4*7^'^  He  had  arrived  at  Lonato  to  expedite  the  movement  of  his  forces 
Aiwtrians  in  thc  oppositc  directions  where  their  enemies  were  to  be  found ; 
itoD'f'sufr  and,  from  the  dispersion  which  he  had  directed,  only  twelve  hun- 
!i!!!^D'*'°°  dred  men  remained  at  head-quarters.  Before  he  had  been  long 
there  he  was  summoned  to  surrender  by  a  corps  of  four  thousand  Austrians, 
who  had  already  occupied  all  the  avenues  by  which  retreat  was  possible. 
They  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  troops  of  Bayalitch,  which,  having  been  de- 
feated in  its  endeavours  to  effect  a  junction  with  Quasdanowich,  was  now,  in 
desperation,  endeavouring  to  regain  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  Mincio. 
NapoMon  made  his  numerous  staff  mount  on  horseback;  and,  having  ordered 
the  officer  bearing  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  brought  before  him,  directed  the 
bandage  to  be  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  immediately  told  the  astonished 
Austrian,  that  Jie  was  in  the  middle  of  the  French  army,  and  in  presence  of 

(l)  Th.  Till.  373,  371.  Nop.  243.  iom.  wiil.  320.         (2)  Th.  Tiii,  974.  Kap.  iii.  242. 
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its  getienJ-in-diief ,  and  that  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms  in  ten  mi- 
Mtcs,  he  would  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  officer,  deceived  hy  the 
S|»leDdid  cortege  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  returned  to  his  division,  and 
leoommended  a  surrender ;  and  the  troops,  cut  off  from  their  companions, 
and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  disaster,  laid  down  their  arms.  When  they  en- 
tered the  town,  they  had  the  mortification  of  discovering  not  only  that  they 
had  capitulated  to  a  third  of  their  numbers,  but  missed  the  opportunity  of 
naluDg  prisoner  the  conqueror  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown  (1). 

On  the  following  day  both  parties  prepared  for  a  decisive  engagement.  The 
hnperialists  under  Wurmser  were  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  the  corps  of 
Qiiasdanowich,  and  that  which  blockaded  Peschiera,  being  detached,  and 
BnaUe  to  take  any  part  in  the  battle ;  the  French  about  twenty-three  thou- 
saad.  Both  parties  were  drawn  up  in  the  plain  at  right  angles  to  the  moun- 
tains, on  which  each  rested  a  wing:  the  French  right  was  uncovered,  while 
the  Imperialists'  left  was  supported  by  the  mill  of  Medola.  Augereau  com- 
Bumded  the  centre,  Mass^na  the  left,  Verdier  the  right,  but  the  principal 
hopes  of  Napoleon  were  rested  on  the  division  of  Serrurier,  which  had  orders 
lo march  all  night,  and  fall,  when  the  action  was  fully  engaged,  on  the  rear  of 
^  A^put.  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
hat  all  felt  that  on  Uie  result  of  this  contest  depended  the  fate  of  Italy  (2). 

Wormser  fell  into  the  same  error  as  Bayalilch  had  done  in  the  preceding 
CDgagement,  that  of  extending  his  right  along  the  heights,  in  order  to  open 
acommunication  with  Quasdanowich,  who  was  within  hearing  of  his  artillery. 
To  favour  this  movement.  Napoleon  drew  back  his  left,  while  at  the  same 
lioie  he  accumulated  his  forces  against  the  Austrians^  right;  Marmont,  with 
a  powerful  battery  of  heavy  artillery,  thundered  against  the  post  of  Medola, 
2^  which  Yerdier,  with  three  battalions  of  grenadiers,  speedily  car- 
>»ul  ried.  At  the  same  time.  General  Fiorilla,  who  commanded  the 
division  of  Serrurier,  drawn  off  from  Mantua,  came  up  in  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  completed  their  confusion  by  a  vigorous  attack,  which  had 
weUnigh  carried  off  Wnrmser  himself.  Seeing  the  decisive  moment  arrived, 
NapoUoD  ordered  a  general  charge  by  all  his  forces;  and  the  Austrians, 
(vessed  in  front  by  Augereau  and  Mass^na,  threatened  in  rear  by  Fiorilla,  and 
tened  on  their  left  by  Verdier,  fell  back  at  all  points.  The  excessive  fatigue 
of  the  Republican  troops  prevented  their  pursuing  the  broken  enemy  far, 
who  fell  back  behind  the  Mincio,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  killed  and 
wooaded,  one  thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  (5). 

This  action,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  troops  engaged,  was  decisive  of  the  (ate  of  Italy.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
Wormser  from  reassembling  his  scattered  forces,  Napol<^on,  on  the  following 
^•*  day,  sent  Mass^na  to  raise  the  siege  of  Peschiera,  and  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  he  succeeded  in  routing  the  Austrian  division  before 
Ihat  place,  with  the  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  five  hundred  prisoners, 
hi  this  action  a  young  colonel  particularly  distinguished  himself,  named 
ScciET,  afterwards  Duke  of  Aibufera.  At  the  same  time  Napol^n  advanced 
lo  Verona,  which  the  Austrians  abandoned  on  his  approach ;  and  Massdna, 
^**-  after  some  sharp  skirmishing,  resumed  his  old  positions  at  Rivoli 
ttd  the  Montebaldo ;  while  Wurmser,  having  revictualled  Mantua,  and  raised 
t^  garrison  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  fresh  troops,  re- 

(0  fcp.  Ui.  24J,  845.  Tb.  Tiii.  375.  Jom.  Tili.         (2)  Jom.  riii.  328.  Th.  ▼iii.  878.  379. 
«»»»I.  Bot.  X,  iSS.  (3)  >'ap.  iii.  240.  Th.  Tiii.  37^.  Join,  viii   331. 
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suroed  bis  former  station  at  Roveredo,  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ty* 

rol  (i). 

By  this  expedition  Wurmser  had  relieTed  Mantua,  and  supplied  it  with  a 
garrison  of  fresh  troops ;  but  he  had  lost  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was,  by  fatigue,  defeat, 
and  disaster,  completely  broken.  The  great  successes  which  attended  the 
French  arms,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  Tigour,  activity, 
and  talent,  displayed  by  their  general-in-chief.  The  Austrian  plan  of  attack 
was  founded  on  an  undue  confidence  in  their  own  powers;  they  thought  the 
main  body  under  Wurmser  would  be  able  to  defeat  the  French  army,  and 
raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  while  the  detachment  under  Quasdanowich  would 
cut  off  their  retreat :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  in  favour  of  this  plan,  that  It 
was  on  the  point  of  being  attended  with  complete  success;  and  against  a 
general  and  troops  of  less  resolution,  unquestionably  would  have  been  so. 
Cause*  of  Whcu  opposcd,  howcver,  to  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Napol^n,  it 
llr*ihe"'~  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  for  decisive  defeat.  The  two  corps 
Frenrb.  q{  (hc  ImpcriaHsts  could  communicate  only  by  Roveredo  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  a  circuit  of  above  sixty  miles,  while  the 
French,  occupying  a  central  station  between  them,  at  its  southern  extremity, 
were  enabled,  by  a  great  exertion  of  activity,  to  bring  a  superior  force,  first 
against  the  one,  and  then  against  the  other.  Their  successes,  however,  were 
dearly  purchased :  above  seven  thousand  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded; 
Wurmser  carried  with  him  three  thousand  prisoners  into  the  Tyrol;  and  the 
whole  siege  equipage  of  Mantua  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  (2). 

The  democratic  party  in  all  the  Italian  towns  were  thrown  into  transports 
of  joy  at  this  success;  and  the  rejoicings  among  them  at  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
Modena,  were  proportioned  to  the  terror  with  which  they  had  formerly  been 
inspired.  But  Napoleon,  judging  more  accurately  of  his  position,  and  seeing 
the  siege  of  Mantua  was  to  be  commenced  anew,  while  Wurmser,  with-forty 
thousand  men,  was  still  on  the  watch  in  the  Tyrol,  deemed  prudence  and' 
precaution  more  than  ever  necessary.  He  did  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  collect 
a  second  battering  train  for  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  but  contented  himself 
with  a  simple  blockade,  in  maintaining  which  during  the  autumnal  months, 
his  troops  became  extremely  sickly,  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  its 
marshes.  To  the  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula  who  had, 
Biorkadf  or  duHUg  thc  temporary  success  of  the  Austrlans,  given  indication  of 
^mlSL"^  hostile  designs,  he  wrote  in  the  most  menacing  strain;  the  King  of 
Ii?i!r/pSriih  Naples  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  seventy  thousand  French 
ugU.  if  he  violated  the  armistice;  the  Papal  legate  obtained  pardon  for  a 
revolt  at  Ferrara  only  by  the  most  abject  submissions ;  the  Venetians  were 
informed  that  he  was  aware  of  their  armaments,  though  he  still  kept  up 
negotiations,  and  continued  to  live  at  their  expense;  while  the  Kmg  of 
Piedmont  received  commands  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  gnerilla 
parties  which  infested  the  mountainous  parts  of  his  dominions.  To  the  Mila- 
nese, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  France  during  its 
transient  reverses,  he  wrote  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  gave  them  leave 
to  raise  troops  for  their  common  defence  against  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
most  ardent  of  the  youth  of  Lombardy  were  speedily  enrolled  under  their 
banners;  but  a  more  eflicient  force  w^s  formed  out  of  the  Poles,  who,  since 
the  last  partition  of  their  unhappy  country  (3),  had  wandered  without  a  home 

(t)  Nap.  lii.  947.  248.  Jo«.  Ttii.  333,  335.  (3)  Nap.  iii.  351.  253.'  Tli.  viU.  3SX  M4.  Hot.  & 

{2}  N.np.  iii.  348,  350.  Tlu  Tiii.  38t.  454.  Hard.  iii.  346. 
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ihniigh  Ebropei  and  now  flocked  in  soch  numbers  to  the  Italian  standard,  as 
to  by  Uie  foundation  of  the  Polish  le^on  which  afterwards  became  so  re- 
smed  in  the  Imperial  wars* 

Hm  troops  on  both  sides  remained  in  a  state  of  repose  for  three  weeks  ^fter 

dtttorrible  straggle,  during  which  Wurmser  was  assiduously  employed  in 

i«Qi|aiuzingand  recruiting  his  forces,  while  Napol^n  received  considerable 

niifartements  from  the  army  of  Kellermann  and  the  interior  of  France,  The 

oimiJieis  on  both  sides  wwe,  at.the  end  of  August,  nearly  equal ;  Wurmser^s 

fates  hsTing  been  raised  to  nearly  Gfty  thousand  men,  by  additions  from  the 

iMnditary  states,  and  Napoleon's  to  the  same  amount  by  the  junction  of  part 

itfKeUerniann's  forces  (1).  Untaught  by  former  disasters,  of  the  imprudence 

wmrnm     of  foroung  plans  at  a  distance  for  the  regulation  of  their  armies,  the 

wlHi^mi    Anlic  Council  again  framed  and  transmitted  to  Wurmser  a  plan  for 

^^    the  expulsion  <rf  the  French  from  the  line  of  Uie  Adige.  According 

(•wnte.  lo  iiiis  design,  he  was  to  leave  twenty  thousand  men  under  Davi* 

dowidi,  to  guard  Roveredo  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  descend  him* 

f^  with  thirty  thousand,  by  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta  to  Bassano,  and  so 

nsch  the  plains  of  Padua.  Thus,  notwithstanding  their  former  disasters,  they 

va«  about  again  to  commit  the  same  error,  of  dividing  their  force  into  two 

oshuDQS,  while  Napoltoi  occupied  a  central  position  equidistant  from 

Ml  (2);  with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  a  lake,  they  had  now  a  mass  of 

mpaaahle  mountains  between  them. 

NapoMon,  at  the  same  time,  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive,  in  order  to 
prmot  any  detachments  from  the  Imperial  army  into  Bavaria,  where  the 
Irehdttke  Charles  was  now  severely  pressed  by  Moreau.  The  two  armies 
Ikoke  up  at  the  same  time,  Wurmser  descending  the  Brenta,  and  Napol^n 
^ittDding  the  Adige.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  descent  upon  Mantua 
daiiDg  bis  absence,  the  French  general  left  Kilmaine,  with  three  thousand 
OMBy  to  occupy  Legnago  and  Verona,  while  ten  thousand  still  maintained  the 
Uoekade  of  Mantua,  and  he  himseK,  with  thirty  thousand,  ascended  theTyrol 
ky  the  two  roads  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and  that  on  the  western  side  of 
ilMlakeofGuarda(3}. 

^^^      The  French  were  the  first  to  commence  operations.  Early  in 

Scptemher,  Vaubois,  with  the  division  of  Sauret,  ascended  the  lake,  and, 

*ter  leverid  combats,  reached  Tortola,  at  its  upper  extremity.  On  the  same 

ihyNtpol^n,  with  the  divisions  of  Mass^na  and  Augereau,  arrived  in  firont 

^^^      of  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Austrians  at  Serravale,  on  the  Adige, 

>od  CD  the  following  day  attacked  their  position.  The  In^perialists  stood 

^;  htttNapoldon  sent  a  cloud  of  light  troops  on  the  heights  on  .either  side 

^  their  columns,  and,  the  moment  they  began  to  waver,  he  made  so  vi|^orous 

icfaarge along  the  chauss^  with  the  hussards,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven 

Ittckin  confusion,  and  the  Republicans  entered  Roveredo  pell-mell  with  the 

Mtes  (4). 

Ds^idowich  rallied  his  broken  divisions  in  the  defile  of  Galliano,  a  formid-* 

^psss  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  formed  where  the  precipices  of  the  Alps 

■Pproach  so  closely  to  the  river,  that  there  is  only  the  breadth  of  four  bun* 

^  toises  left  between  them.  An  old  castle,  which  the  Austrians  bad 

^tagtheued  and  mounted  with  cannon,  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  pre** 

(0  1W  nek  ttid  wonmif'd  in  the  French  amiT  at         (3)  Th.  Ti'ii.  SOS,  S94.  Nap.  Hi.  SIS. 
?|^riod  «et«  BO  less  than  fifteen  thonsond.—         (3)  Th.  tu\.  394.  Bot.  {.  400.  Nap.  iil.  956. 
*^^f^^MDttf9ttk,  auk  Jag^-^Urr^jf,  Coitf.  i.        (4)  Th.  Tiii.  390.  Nap.  iii.  3»S, 
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cipicc,  and  a  ruined  wall  stretched'across  the  gorge,  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
Drfratof  to  the  margin  of  the  Stream.  Napoleon  threw*  his  light  troops 'on 
ncii'r''ci^iia.  ^^e  mounUins  upon  his  own  right,  placed  a  battery,  which  com- 
'^'  manded  the  Austrian  cannon,  and  forming  a  close  column  of  ten 

battalions,  precipitated  them  along  the  high-road  upon  the  enemy.  Nothing 
could  withstand  their  impetuosity;  the  Imperialists  were  routed;  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon  rushed  in  confusion  through  the  narrow  defile  in  their  rear;  and 
the  Republican  cavalry,  charging  furiously  along  the  chauss^,  drove  them, 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  towards  Trent.  Seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
5th  Sept.  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  and  the  follow- 
ing day  Napoleon  entered  that  city,  the  capital  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  while  the 
discomfited  remains  of  Davidowich^s  corps  retired  behind  the  La  vis  (1). 

Napoiten      The  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  so  far  from  stopping,  only  acce- 

t^lt!^     lerated  the  march  of  Wurmser  through  the  defiles  of  the  Brcnta. 

wninuer.  |{q  qq^  imagined  that  Napoleon  intended  to  penetrate  by  Brixen 
and  the  Brenner  into  Germany,  in  order  to  co-operate  vnth  Moreau  in  the 
plains  of  Bavaria;  and  the  Austrian  veteran  immediately  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  hastening,  with  his  whole  disposable  force,  down  the  Val  Sugana 
into  the  plain  of  Bassano,  turning  rapidly  to  the  right,  seizing  upon  Verona, 
and  both  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  preventing  the  return  of  Napol^n 
into  Italy.  The  French  general,  who,  by  treachery  at  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters, was  uniformly  put  in  possession  of  his  adversary's  plans  before  they 
could  be  put  into  execution,  immediately  perceived  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to  oppose  il 
by  another,  equally  bold,  on  his  own  side.  This  was,  to  leave  the  division  of 
Yaubois  alone  in  the  Tyrol  to  make  head  against  Davidowich,  and  (descend 
himself,  with  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,and  attack 
Wurmser  before  he  had  got  round  to  Verona.  In  doing  this,  he  ran  the  risk, 
it  is  true,  of  being  himself  shut  up  in  the  terrible  defiles  of  the  Val  Sugana, 
surrounded  by  precipices  and  peaks  of  a  stupendous  elevation,  between 
Wurmser  in  front  and  Davidowich  in  rear;  but  he  trusted  to  the  resolution 
of  his  troops  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  hoped,  by  driving  his  anta- 
gonist bacW  on  the  Adige,  to  compel  his  whole  force  to  lay  down  their  arms  (2). 
At  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  the  French  troops  were  in  motion,  and  they 
reached  Borgo  di  Val  Sugana  at  night,  after  having  marched  ten  leagues.  On 
the  following  morning  they  continued  their  march,  and,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  narrow  defiles,  came  up  with  the  Austrian  rearguard,  strongly  posted 
near  Primolano.  Napoli^on  put  in  practice  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had 
Action  near  succoedod  SO  wcU  at  Galliano,  covering  the  mountain  on  either  side 
ur't?«  v^r*  ^i^b  bis  tirailleurs,  and  forming  a  close  column  of  inliBintry  to 
sncana.  attack  thc  pass  along  the  high-road.  Nothing  could  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  troops.  The  Austrians,  who  were  greatly  inferior  in 
number,  being  only  the  rearguard  of  the  main  force,  were  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fugitives  were 
pursued  as  far  as  Gesmona,  where  head-quarters  were  established.  Napo- 
Idon,  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue  the  enemy,  outrode  all  his  suite,  and  passed 
the  night  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  who  bivouacked  round  the  town.  A  private  soldier  shared 
with  him  his  rations,  and  reminded  him  of  it,  after  he  became  Emperor,  in 

the  camp  of  Boulogne  (3). 

(1)  Kap  iii.  25S,  260.  Tli.  tH!.  397.  398.  (3)  Bot.  i.  4«4.  Map.  iU.  203, 2«4.  Hi.  riii.  400. 

(3)  Th.  tiii.  399.  Nap.  iit.  262.  Uard.iii.  448. 
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Ov  the  strae  day  in  which  this  action  took  place,  in  the  gorges  of  the  Yal 
SagaiM,  the  adranced  guard  of  Wurmser,  under  Mezaros,  had  reached  to 
Votma,  a^d  was  already  skirmishing  with  the  posts  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
fprtiOcations  which  had  been  erected  round  that  city,  when  they  were 
leealled  to  make  head  against  the  terrible  enemy  which  had  assailed  their 
varwrr  rear.  Wormser  collected  all  his  forces  at  Bassano  to  endeavour  to 
t!!^!^  bar  Che  passages,  and  throw  the  French  back  into  the  defiles;  the 
"■■*"•  heavy  infantry  and  artillery  were  placed  on  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  the  town  and  round  its  mouldering  towers,  while  six  battalions  of 
light  troops  t)ccapled  the  opening  of  the  valley  into  the  plain.  These  were 
speedily  overthrown,' and  the  divisions  of  Mass^na  and  Augereau,  emerging 
from  the  defiles,  found  themselves  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  But  the 
Aostrians,  discouraged  by  repeated  defeats,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance. 
HasBim  speedily  routed  them  on  the  right,  while  Augereau  broke  them  on 
tbe  left  :  the  fugitives  rushed  in  confusion  into  the  town,  where  they  were 
speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  made  four  thousand  prisoners, 
■d  captured  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  almost  all  the  baggage,  pon- 
Umbs,  and  ammunition  of  the  army  (i ). 

■j^jjj^^  During  the  confusion  of  this  defeat  the  Austrians  got  themselves 
a^tn-     separated  from  each  other;  Quasdanowich,  with  three  thousand 
WD,  wu  thrown  back  towards Friuli,  while  Wurmser,  with  sixteen  thousand, 
took  the  road  to  Mantua.  The  situation  of  the  veteran  marshal  was  all  but 
desperate  :  Massena  was  pressing  his  rear,  while  Porto  Legnago  and  Verona 
vere  both  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  of  all  bis  pontoons  at 
Bassano  rendered  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Adige  but  at  one  or  other  of  these 
places.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  battalion  which  occupied  Porto  Legnago 
M  been  withdrawn  to  Verona  during  the  attack  on  that  place,  and  the  one 
destined  to  replace  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  that 
town  before  the  Republicans,  and  thus  got  his  troops  across  the  Adige. 
Ibpoliktn,  following  his  prey  with  breathless  anxiety,  no  sooner  discovered 
that  the  passage  at  Legnago  was  secured,  than  he  pushed  Hass^na  across  the 
river  to  Cerra,  in  order  to  cut  him  from  the  road  to  Mantua .  But  the  Austrians 
fvQght  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  cavalry,  five  thousand  strong, 
^ho  were  unbroken,  and  whose  spirit  had  not  suffered  by  disaster,  proved 
inesiitihle  to  their  enemies.  Napoleon  himself,  who  had  come  up  during  the 
cagagement,  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  himself  by  flight;  and  Wurmser, 
vbo  arrived  a  few  minutes  after,  deemed  himself  so  secure  of  his  antagonist 
tet  he  recommended  to  his  dragoons  to  take  him  alive.  Having  missed  so 
hrilliant  a  stroke^  the  old  marshal  continued  his  march,  passed  the  Molenilla, 
cot  to  pieces  a  body  of  eight  hundred  infantry  which  endeavoured  to  inter- 
nipt  his  progress,  and  entered  Mantua  in  a  species  of  triumph  which  threw  a 
ny  of  glory  over  his  long  series  of  disasters  (2). 

xAScpL  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  he  still  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
Md  with  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  soon  after 
fe  cuirassiers  destroyed  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  at  Due  Castelli.  But  this 
Wtheterminationof  his  transient  gleam  of  prosperity.  Napoleon  brought 
tip  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  and  soon  after  Augereau  stormed  Porto 
^aago,  and  made  prisoners  a  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ; 
i  stroke  which,  by  depriving  Wurmser  of  the  means  of  passing  the  Adige, 

(Oni.THi.401,402.  K«p.m.a65,2««.  Bol.  i.         (2)  Th.v4ll.404.  N«p."«  3T0.  Uot.i.  40$.  Hard, 
*•*•  iii.  44T,  449. 
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threw  him  back  on  Mantua.  On  the  19th  he  was  attacked  by  the  diyisions  of 
Augereau  andMass^na  with  an  equal  force.  The  Austrian  cavahry  at  first  drove 
back  Augereau,  and  the  battle  seemed  for  a  time  doubtful ;  but  a  vigoroiis 
charge  of  Mass^na  in  the  centre  restored  affairs,  and  Wunnser  was  at  length 
driven  back  into  Mantua,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Two  days  afterwards,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  and 
attacked  Governolo,  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the  French  at  the  con* 
elusion  of  the  dikes,  with  the  design  of  cutting  his  way  through  to  the  Adige ; 
but  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October,  Kilmaine  resumed  his  old  lines 
round  the  town,  and  the  Austrians  were  shut  in  on  every  side  within  its 
walls.  Wurmser  killed  the  horses  of  his  numerous  and  splendid  cavalry, 
salted  their  carcasses,  and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence  ^ 
while  Napoleon  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Marmont,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  with  the  standards  taken  in  these  glorious  actions,  to  lay  at  thefiset 
of  the  French  government  (1). 

th^^  By  the  result  of  these  conflicts  the  Austrian  army  in  the  field  was 
tiMs.'^  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
twelve  thousand,  under  Davidowich,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  defiles  leading 
to  Mount  Bremer,  while  three  thousand,  under  Quasdanowich,  were  in  the 
mountains  of  Friuli.  Wurmser,  it  is  true,  had  brought  sixteen  thousand  into 
Mantua;  but  this  force,  accumulated  in  a  besieged  and  unhealthy  town,  was 
of  no  real  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  rather,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  useless  mouths  within  the  place,  accelerated  the 
period  of  its  ultimate  surrender.  Before  the  end  of  October,  ten  thousand  of 
the  garrison  were  in  the  hospitals,  so  that  the  besieged  were  unable  either  to 
make  any  use  of  their  superfluous  numbers,  or  get  quit  of  the  unserviceable 
persons  who  consumed  their  scanty  provisions.  3ut  these  successes,  great  as 
they  were,  bad  not  been  purchased  without  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  French 
army,  who,  in  these  rapid  actions,  were  weakened  by  above  fifteen  thousand 
men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  (2). 

'  orLolh'"^  ^^^  parties  remained  in  inactivity  for  a  considerable  time  alter 
crau  tbe"'  ^^^^  exhausting  efforts,  during  which  the  Austrians  were  ener- 
fo^M.  ^ '  getically  employed  in  repairing  their  losses,  and  the  Republicans  ia 
drawing  forces  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  organize  Revolutionary  powers  throughout  all  the  north  of  Italy* 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  united  under  a  provisional  government;  Repu- 
blican forces,  and  Jacobin  clubs  established,  and  all  the  machinery  oif  demo«* 
cracy  put  in  full  operation ;  Modena  was  revolutionized,  the  old  government 
replaced  by  a  popular  assembly,  and  French  troops  admitted  within  its 
walls;  while  legions  of  national  guards  were  organized  throughout  the  whole 
of  Lombardy(3). 

But  more  efficient  auxiliaries  were  approaching.  Twelve  battalions  from 
the  army  of  la  Yend^,  besides  the  remainder  of  the  forces  of  Rellermann, 
joyfully  crossed  the  Alps,  happy  to  exchange  the  scene  of  utter  p^iury  and 
inglorious  warfare,  for  the  luxurious  quarters  and  shining  achievements  of 
the  Italian  army.  In  the  end  of  October,  Alvinzi,  who  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Friuli,  had  assembled  forty  thousand  men  under  his 
standards,  while  the  corps  of  Davidowich  was  raised,  by  the  junction  of  a 

r  1)  )7ap.  iii.  273.  Bot.  i.  473. 473.  Tb.  Tiii.  405.         (3)  Jom.  ix.  133, 145. 
(2)  HAfd.  iii.  4S0.  Nap.  iii.  273.  Join.  ix.  126. 
Th.  iii.  406. 
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kffe  body  of  tho  Tyrolofle  militia,  a  force  admirably  adapted  for  mountaia 
wakrt^  to  eighteen  thousand  men.  To  oppose  this  mass  of  assailants, 
Mipol^n  had  twelve  thousand  men  under  Yautwis,  on  the  Lavis,  in  front  of 
Urmt;  twenty  tiionsand  on  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  observing  Alvinzi,  and 
iM.  «•  ten  thousand  guarding  the  lines  round  Mantua.  The  disproportion, 
teefore,  was  very  great  in  every  quarter,  and  Napol^n,  justly  alarmed  at 
Us  situation,  and  chagrined  at  the  Directory  for  not  putting  a  larger  force  at 
hit  disposal,  wrote  to  the  government  that  he  was  about  to  lose  the  whole  of 
his  Italian  conquests  (i). 

!!•«  I.       The  Austrian  preparations  being  completed,  Alvinzi,  on  the  1st 

^^^.    November,  threw  two  bridges  over  the  Piave,  and  advanced  against 

^*^      Mass^na,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Bassano.  At  the  approach  of 

die  Imperialists  in  such  superior  force,  the  French  fell  back  to  Yicenza,  and 

NipoWon  hastened,  with  the  division  of  Augereau  and  the  reserve,  to  their 

fopport.  On  the  6th,  a  general  battle  took  place.  Mass^na  overthrew  the 

Austrian  left,  commanded  by  Provera  and  Uptay ,  and  drove  them  wi  th  loss  over 

.     the  Brenta ;  while  NapoUon  himself  defeated  the  right,  under  Quasdanowich, 

I     nd  would  have  carried  the  town  of  Bassano,  which  the  Imperialists  occupied 

m  Inte,  had  not  Hoher zollben,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  re- 

Krre,  made  good  the  place  till  nightlill.  But  early  on  the  following  morning, 

the  general  received  intelligence  from  Yaubois,  in  the  Tyrol,  which  not  only 

ialanipted  his  career  of  success,  but  rendered  an  immediate  retreat  on  the 

pvtof  the  whole  Republican  army  unavoidable  (2). 

S;^*-^     In  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  that  general,  on  the 


^^^  ^  same  day  on  which  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Piave,  commenced  an 
attack  on  thehr  position  on  the  Lavis ;  but  he  was  not  only  received 


with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  but  driven  back  in  disorder,  through  the  town 
sf  Trent,  to  the  defile  of  Galliano,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.  There 
be  made  a  stand ;  but  Davidowich,  having  caused  a  large  part  of  his  forces  to 
cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  passed  that  post,  and  was  moving  rapidly 
^wn  on  Montebaldo  and  Rivoli,  so  as  to  threaten  his  communications  with 
V«oiia,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  left  for  Yaubois  but  to 
Ktirsin  haste  towards  Yerona  (5),  which  was  seriously  menaced  by  the  in- 
creasmg  forces  of  the  Tyrolese  army,  while  their  progress  on  the  Montebaldo 
caald  only  be  arrested  by  bringing  up  Jouliert  in  the  utmost  haste  from  the 
llBes  of  Mantua. 

^Sm^  ^o  sooner  was  this  disastrous  intelligence  received  by  Napolten, 
^^JfJ^  than  he  drew  back  his  whole  force  through  Yicenza  to  Yerona, 
«r  iMi.    while.  Alrinzi,  who  was  himself  preparing  to  retire,  after  his  check 

it)  Th,  itfi.  44S»  44S.  Jon.  ix.  16S.  Nap.  iii.  and  fmvit.  Tb«  iafliMiicaorBoaieii  iocalciUaUa ; 

MSiS4f.  yutt  dicl  wrong  in  breaking  with  that  power;  1 

M  Oct.    IfapoUon'a  letter  ima  In  thoae  tanna  i—  would  have  temporlied  with  it,  aa  we  hare  doae 

^If^    **  Maatma  ctMMrt  he  redoeed  before  the  with  Venice  and  Genoa.  W  henrvrr  the  general  in. 


>M41r  of  Fcbnury ;  yon  will  percciTe  from  that  Italy  ia  not  the  centre  of  nepoi'alion  as  well  as  mili- 

aew  criUoil  onr  situation  is ;  anu  onr  political  ay»-  tary  operationa.  the  greatest  risks  will  be  incnrred. 

|«  is,  if  possible,  sf  ill  worse.  Peace  with  Naples  is  You  may  ascrilie  this  language  to  ambition ;  hot  I 

's^npeniable ;  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and  Turin  nc>  am  satiated  with  bonours«  and  my  hi'alth  is  so  bro- 

^^*7-  1-ose  Ro  time  In  taking  the  people  of  Lonv  keit»  that  I  most  implore  yoa  to  give  me  a  sncceasor. 

bniy«  Hodena.  Bolofoe,  and  Ferrara  under  your  —1  can  no  longer  ait  on  horseback;  my  courafe 

|'*(*<tian«  and,  ahore  all.  send  reinforcemenls.  Hie  alone  is  unshaken.  Everjr  thing  was  ready  for  the  ex> 

f*pww  has  thrice  reformed  his  army  since  the  pUsicnmt  Gemots  but  Pay  poult  thought  itexnedient 

*^"nNmral  of  th^  campaifn.   Eyery  thing  is  to  delay.   \Ve  must  conciliate  Genoa  till  the  new 

CM||[  vroag  in  Italy ;  the  prestige  of  onr  forces  is  order  of  ihings  is  more  firmly  estahli»hed." — Coufi' 

fi>i'^ted;  the  enemy  now  count  onr  ranks.   It  ia  dttmt,  Despmtehti,  Oct.  •.  ITM,  il.  9%  03. 

'^iipeatahle  that  yon  take  inlo  your  instant  con-  (2)  Nap.  iii.  437.  Th.  Tiii.  543. 

■■"^ntien  the  critical  situation  of  the  Italian  army,  (3)  Nap.  iii.  348,  349.  Th.  viii  453.  455. 
^  (arthwidi  tccntc  ||  frkwla  both  naong  kings 
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on  the  preceding  day,  immediately  resumed  the  offensive.  Napoldon  in  person 
proceeded,  with  such  troops  as  be  could  collect,  in  the  utmost  haste  to  the 
Montebaldo,  where  he  found  the  division  of  Yaubois  all  assembled  on  the 
plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  so  much^reinforced  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack* 
He  here  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example  of  the  regiments  whose 
panic  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  army.  Collecting  the  troops  into  a 
circle,  he  addressed  them,  with  a  severe  tone,  in  these  words: — ^^  Soldiers,  I 
am  displeased  with  you.  You  have  evinced  neither  discipline,  nor  valour, 
nor  constancy.  You  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  chased  from  positions, 
where  a  handful  of  resolute  men  might  have  arrested  an  army.  Soldiers  of 
the  39th  and  85lh,  you  are  no  longer  French  soldiers.  Chief  of  the  staff,  cause 
it  to  be  written  on  their  standards,  They  are  no  longer  of  the  Army  of  Italy,** 
These  terrible  words,  pronounced  with  a  menacing  voice,  filled  these  brare 
regiments  with  consternation.  The  laws  of  discipline  could  not  restrain  the 
sounds  of  grief  which  burst  from  their  ranks.  They  broke  their  array,  and, 
crowding  round  the  general,  entreated  that  he  would  lead  them  into  action, 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  they  were  not  of  the  Army 
of  Italy.  Napoleon  consoled  them  by  some  kind  expressions  (1),  and,  feign- 
ing to  yield  to  their  prayers,  promised  to  suspend  the  order,  and  a  few  diays 
after  they  behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry,  and  regained  their  place  in  Ids 
esteem. 
R«iimi«  to     Notwithstanding  his  check  on  the  Brenta,  the  operations  of  Alvinzi 
■nd'l.  oiere  ^^^  hlthcrto  bceh  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  He  had 
derated,     regained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  of  all  the 
plain  of  Italy  between  that  river  and  the  Adige.  But  the  most  difficult  part 
still  remained,  which  was,  to  pass  the  latter  stream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  effect  a  junction  with  the  right  wing,  under  Davidowich,  which  had 
achieved  such  important  advantages.  He  followed  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
Republicans,  who  took  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  determined  to 
defend  the  road  to  Yerona  to  the  very  uttermost.  Napol^n  arrived  there 
from  the  Montebaldo  on  the  eveningof  the  iOth,  and  resolved  to  attack  Alvinzi 
Not.  II.        on  the  following  day,  who  had  occupied  a  strong  position  directly 
in  front,  his  left  resting  on  the  marshes  of  Areola,  and  his  right  on  the  heights 
of  Caldiero  and  the  village  of  Colognola.  Mass^na  was  directed  to  attack  the 
right,  which  appeared  the  most  accessible,  and  his  advanced  guard  succeeded 
in  ascending  an  eminence,  surmounted  by  a  mill,  which  the  Austrian  general 
had  neglected  to  occupy ;  but  the  Imperialists,  returning  in  force,  regained 
the  post,  and  made  the  brigade  prisoners.  Theaction  continued  the  remainder 
of  the  day  along  the  whole  line,  without  decisive  success  to  either  party;  but 
the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  mud  which  clogged  their  wheels, 
prevented  the  French  artillery  from  being  brought  up  to  meet  the  fire  of  the 
Austrian  cannon,  which,  in  position,  thundered  with  terrible  effect  upon^tbe 
Republican  columns  (2).  Wearied  and  dispirited,  they  drew  back  at  night, 
yielding,  for  the  first  time  in  the  campaign,  the  victory  in  a  pitched  battle  to 
their  enemies. 

The  situation  of  Napoleon  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  utterly  desperate. 
He  had  lost  four  thQusand  men  under  Yaubois,  three  thousand  in  the  recent 
actions  with  Alvinzi;  his  troops,  dispirited  with  these  disasters,  had  lost 
much  of  their  confidence  and  courage,  and  a  depressing  feeling  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  enemy  had  gained  every  breast.  The  army,  it  was  true,  had 

(1)  Nap.  iii.  350.  Th,  vtii.  455.  (2)  lf»p.  iii.  35S.  Th.  Tiii.  457. 
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sCia  the  advantage  of  a  central  position  at  V^ona,  in  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
Dies ;  bat  they  could  resume  the  offensive  in  no  direction  with  any  appear- 
iBce  of  success.  In  the  north  they  were  arrested  by  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol ; 
iatiieeast  by  the  position  of  Galdiero,  known  by  recent  experience  to  be 
impr^nalrie ;  in  the  south  the  blockading  force  was  hardly  able  to  make 
head  against  the  frequent  sorties  of  the  garrison  of  Mantua.  The  peril 
of  thdr  situation  rapidly  gained  the  minds  of  the  French  soldiers,  more 
cipabie  than  any  others  in  Europe  of  judging  of  the  probable  course  of 
events,  and  extremely  susceptible  of  strong  impressions ;  and  it  required 
aU  the  art  of  the  general,  aided  by  the  eloquence  of  his  lieutenants,  to 
hinder  them  from  sinking  under  their  misfortunes.  Napoleon  wrote  in  the 
Host  desponding  terms  to  the  Directory,  but  in  public  he  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  eonfldence ;  and  the  wounded  in  the  city,  hearing  of  the  peril  of  the 
anny,  began  to  issue,  with  their  wounds  yet  unstanched,  from  the  hospi* 

liiMw  But  the  genius  of  Napoleon  did  not  desert  him  in  this  CTentful 
^'"'^  crisis.  Without  communicating  his  design  to  anyone,  he  ordered 
Ihe  whole  army  to  be  under  arms  at  nightfall,  on  the  i4th  November,  and 
they  began  their  march  in  three  columns,  crossed  the  Adige,  and  took  the 
road  to  Milan.  The  hour  of  departure,  the  route,  the  universal  ignorance  in 
R^vd  lo  their  destination,  all  inspired  the  belief  that  they  were  about  to 
i<>treat,  and  relinquish  to  their  insulting  rivals  the  plaitis  of  Italy.  Breath- 
leewith  anxiety,  the  troops  defiled  through  the  gates  of  Verona ;  not  a  word 
VIS  spoken  in  the  rank«;  grief  filled  every  heart;  in  the  dark  columns, 
^measured  tread  of  marching  men  alone  was  heard;  when  suddenly  the 
*<)arwas  given  to  turn  rapidly  to  the  left,  and  all  the  corps,  descending  the 
crane  of  the  Adige,  arrived  before  daybreak  at  Ronco.  There  they  found  a 
iiDdge  of  boats  prepared,  and  the  whole  army  was  rapidly  passed  to  the  other 
^7  and  found  itself  in  an  immense  sea  of  morasses.  A  general  feeling  of  joy 
W  immediately  diffused  over  the  army  :  the  soldiers  now  perceived  that  the 
f^lcst  for  Italy  was  not  abandoned,  and  passing  quickly  from  one  extreme 
lo  another,  prepared  with  alacrity  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  leader, 
^Ibottt  any  regard  to  the  fearful  odds  to  which  they  were  exposed  (2). 

0)1^-  Till.  4i8t  460.  Nap.  iii.  356,  357<  to  a  handfal  of  heroes,  is  cxbaastcd.  The  heroes  of 

I**  gloaoiT'  >nticipatJOiis  of  Kapnieou  at  this  Lodi,  of  Milli>siiiio,  of  Castiglione,  of  Bassano,  are 

1^*^  Mt  ftroDgly  drpieted  io  tlte  foUowiog  iote-  dead,  or  in  hospital ;  there  remains  only  their  repu- 

''■ti»8  Jeeret  despatch  to  the  Directory  ; — *•  If  the  tation,  and  the  pride  ihey  have  given  lo  the  sol- 

'^■Ms  I  hare  to  reooant  are  not  propitious,  jon  will  diets.  Jonbert,  Lannsse,  Victor,  Murat,  Chariot,  are 

**^>Mnli«  it  to  the  sinnj ;  its  inferiority,  and  the  woonded  :  we  arc  abandoned  iu  the  extremity  of 

•"■•Mtion  of  iu  braTc  men,  give  me  every  reason  Italy. 

I'J'vfer  it   Perhiips  we  are  on  the  eve  of  losing         **  I  have  lost  few  soldiers,  bat  thoee  who  have 

^  K^M*  of  the  pRMBised  saccours  baTo  arrived ;  fallen  are  the  flower  of  the  array,  whom  it  is  impos- 

^  *n  all  arreslcid  at  Lyon  or  Marseille.  The  acti>  siblc  to  replace.  Snch  as  remain  have  devoted  thcm- 

^efenrgovemncutatthecomaieficcmentof  the  selves  to  death.    Perhaps  the  hoar  of  the  brave 

*vcMaloQc  give  yon  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  the  Aogerean,  of  the  intrepid  Mass^ua,  of  Bcrthier,  is 

^^°*'tof  l^icnDa ;  hardly  a  day  elapses  that  they  do  aboat  to  strike;  what  then  will  become  of  these 

*7>*ttivc  five  theosai^  men,  and  for  two  months  brave  soldiers?  This  consideration  rcndcm  me  cir- 

jI*"*^  hecnr  joined  by  a  single  battalion.  I  do  cumspect ;  1  know  not  how  to  bmve  death,  when  it 

■MtjJ  the  army  does  its  part;  my  soul  is  lace-  would  so  certainly  b»i  the  ruin  of  those  who  have  so 

^^  "*^  viy  cmBseience  is  at  ease.  J  never  re-  long  been  the  object  of  my  eolicitudc. 

^Hd  a  fourth  part  of   the  saccoars  which  the         **  In  a  few  days  we  shall  make  a  last  effort ; 

l^ter efWar  announces  in  his  despatches.  should  fortune  pro%'e  favourable  we  shall  take  Man- 

.     |*^y  '  '^U  allow  the  troops  to  repose ;  but  Ina,  and  with  it  Italy.  Had  1  received  the  83d,  three 

"j*«rn»w  WB  shall  renew  our  operations.  I  despair  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  1  would  have  an- 

PKV(«iing  the  raising  the  blockade  of  Mantca ;  swered  for  every  thing ;  in  a  few  days  forty  thousand 

^**M  that  disaster  arrive,  we  shall  soon  be  behind  men  will  perhaps  liot  give  me  the  same  set^nrity."— > 

f^r^  if  not  over  the  Alps.  The  wounded  are  Confidential  Despatch,  14M  Nov.,  ii.  2i6'2$l* 

S.'.     ^  *^  ^  *^^  ^  ^^  *™>7*  ^^^  ^**'^         (3)  '^^  ^">'  ^1*  ^"P-  "^*  3^7* 
""*«»  «K  itrack  down ;  tbe  Ansy  i»f  Italy,  feduced 
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Hemm      Having  perceived,  during  the  former  action  at  Caldiero,  that  the 
AdTf°.  lo     position  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  an  attack  in  front,  Napo- 
j^tioiTor  Idon  bad  resolved  to  assaii  it  in  flanlc,  by  the  village  of  Areola,  and 
^1""  *"'  for  that  purpose  placed  his  army  in  the  midst  of  the  morasses, 
which  stretched  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Po.    He  thought  with 
reason  that,  on  the  narrow  causeways  which  traversed  these  marshes,  the 
superiority  of  numliers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  be  unavailing; 
every  thing  would  come  to  depend  on  the  resolution  of  the  heads  of  columns ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  restored  by  being  thus 
brought  to  combat  on  equal  terms  with  the  enemy,  and  animated  by 
this  novel  species  of  warfare,  would  prevail  over  the  discipline  and  tena- 
city of  the  Germans.   The  position  which  he  had  chosen  was  singularly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.    Three  chanss^s  branch  off  from 
Ronco ;  one,  following  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  remounts  that  river  to 
Verona ;  one  in  the  centre  leads  straight  to  Areola,  by  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  little  stream  of  th^  Alpon ;  the  third,  on  the  right,  follows  the  deaoead*- 
ing  course  of  the  Adige  to  Albando.  Three  columns  were  moved  forward  on 
these  chauss^;  that  on  the  left  was  destined  to  approach  Verona,  and 
observe  that  town,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  any  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy; 
that  in  the  centre,  to  attack  the  flank  of  their  position  by  the  village  of 
Areola;  that  on  the  right,  to  cut  off  their  retreat (i). 
TsthifoT.      At  daybreak  on  the  i5th,  Mass^na  advanced  on  the  first  chauss^e 
Mttom"^     as  far  as  a  ftmall  eminence,  which  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  stee- 
^*'*'        pies  of  Verona,  and  removed  all  anxiety  in  that  quarter.  Auge- 
reau,  with  the  division  in  the  centre,  pushed,  without  being  perceived,  mm 
far  as  the  bridge  of  Areola ;  but  his  advanced  guard  was  there  met  by  three 
battiadions  of  Groats,  who  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  on  the  head  of  the  column, 
that,  notwithstanding  tlie  greatest  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  they 
were  driven  back.  In  vain  Augereau  himself  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  charge :  the  fire  at  the  bridge  was  so  violent,  that  he  was 
overthrown,  and  compelled  to  halt  the  column.  Meanwhile,  Alvinzi,  whose 
attention  was  fixed  on  Verona,  where  he  imagined  the  bulk  of  the  enemy*s 
forces  to  be,  was  confounded  in  the  morning  at  hearing  a  violent  fire  in  the 
marshes.  At  first  be  imagined  that  it  was  merely  a  few  light  troops,  but  soon 
intelligence  arrived  from  all  quarters  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  foroe 
on  all  the  dikes,  and  threatened  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  position.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  two  divisions  along  the  chauss^s  by  which  the  enemy 
was  approaching;  that  commanded  by  Mitrouski  advanced  to  defend  the 
village  of  Areola,  while  that'under  Provera  marched  against  the  division  of 
Massena.  The  latter  column  soon  commenced  an  attack  on  their  antagonists, 
but  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  impetuous  shock  of  Mass^na^s  grena- 
diers, and  were  driven  back  with  he^vy  loiss.  Mitrouski,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  through  Areola,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  attacked  the  corps  of  Auge- 
reau ;  but  they  also  were  repulsed  and  followed  to  the  bridge  by  the  victo- 
rious French.  There  commenced  a  desperate  struggle;   the  Republican 
column  advanced  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  but  they  were  received  with 
so  tremendous  a  fire  from  the  artillery  in  .front,  and  a  line  of  infantry  sta- 
tioned along  the  banks  of  the  Alpon  in  flank,  that  they  staggered  and  fell 
back.  Napoldon,  deeming  the  possession  of  Areola  indispeiuable'not  only 
to  his  future  operations,  but  to  the  safety  of  his  own  army,  put  himself 

(1)  Nap.  iii.  3^8,  360.  Tb.  yiii.  462, 463. 
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nidi  bis  ^snenls  tt  the  head  of  the  column,  seiied  a  standard,  advanced 
widwiK  flhiinking  through  a  tempest  of  shot,  and  planted  it  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge ;  but  the  fire  there  became  so  violent  that  his  grenadiers  hesi- 
Md,  and,  seizing  the  general  in  their  arms,  bore  him  back  amidst  a  cloud 
€f  SDoke,  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  Auslrians  instantly  rushed  over  the 
bridge,  and  po^ed  the  crowd  of  fugitives  into  the  marsh,  where  Napol^n 
ky  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  while  the  enemy's  soldiers  for  a  minute 
ssrrmded  him  on  all  sides.  The  French  grenadiers  soon  perceived  that 
their  commander  was  left  behind ;  the  cry  ran  through  their  ranks,  **  For- 
vard  to  save  the  general,**  and,  returning  to  the  charge,  they  drove  back 
the  Aastrians,  and  extricated  Napol<Son  from  his  perilous  situation.  During 
tkts  terrible  strife,  Lannes  received  three  wounds.  His  aide-de-camp,  Meu- 
iw,  was  killed  by  his  side,  when  covering  his  general  with  his  body,  and 
atamt  all  his  personal  staff  were  badly  wounded  (1). 

Meanwhile  Gnieux,  who  commanded  the  column  which  had  been  directed' 
apinst  Alberedo,  bad  arrived  at  that  place,  and  was  directly  in  rear  of  the 
iflageof  Areola :  but  it  was  too  late.  During  the  desperate  stand  there  made 
\fl  the  Austrians,  Alvinzi  had  gained  time  to  draw  off  his  baggage  and 
vtiOery,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take  the  enemy  In  rear.  Towards 
effning,  the  Anstrians  abandoned  Areola,  and  drew  up  their  army,  facing 
the  marshes,  at  the  foot  of  the  hetghu  of  Galdiero  (2). 

AM.  Dttriog  the  night,  Napolton,  on  his  side,  drew  back  his  forces  to 
Ikright  bulk  of  the  Adige',  leaving  only  an  advanced  guard  on  the  left  bank ; 
while  the  Austrians  re-occupied  the  village  of  Areola,  and  all  the  ground 
wUcb  had  been  so  vehemently  disputed  on  the  preceding  day.  They  even 
•^▼need,  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  along  the  dikes,  to  within  six  hundred 
yiids  of  the  village  of  Ronco ;  but  when  they  were  thus  far  engaged  in  the 
Mes,  the  French  attacked  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  back  their 
ttloflun,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  to  the  vicinity  of  Areola.  The  battle 
Qtttnmed  the  whole  day,  with  various  success,  and  at  nightfall  both  parties 
ntired,  the  Austrians  over  the  Alpon,  the  Republicans  across  the  Adige  (3). 

During  the  whole  of  these  eventful  days,  big  with  the  fate  of  Italy  and  the 
vorld,  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  generals  was  timid,  and  unworthy  of  the 
ivan  troops  whom  they  commanded.  Davidowich,  while  the  contest  was 
ngiag  on  the  lower  Adige,  remained  in  total  inactivity  on  the  upper  part  of 
l^t  stream;  while  Alvinzi,  fettered  by  secret  instructions  from  the  Aulic 
Cotmdl  to  attempit  nothing  hazardous,  and  rather  keep  on  the  defensive,  in 
^fder  to  {militate  the  hidden  negotiations  which  were  going  forward  or  about 
looaounence,  repeatedly  halted  in  the  career  of  success,  and  lost  the  fairest 
<H1Nirtnnities  of  crushing  his  adversary,  Napol^n,  aware,  from  the  trea- 
'^  which  constantly  prevailed  at  the  Imperial  headquarters,  of  these  secret 
<^^strictions,  augmented  the  irresolution  of  the  commander-in-chief  by  pri- 
^tdy  di^atching  intelligence  ft*om  Verona  to  him  of  the  approaching  mis- 
^  of  Clarke  to  conduct  negotiations  for  peace,  of  the  conferences  opened  at 
^  with  England,  and  the  probability  of  an  immediate  accommodation. 
Alvinzi  rejected  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  which  he  made,  but  suspended 
^QOTements  to  join  Davidowich,  and  paralysed  every  successful  operation 
vrliar  of  injuring  the  negotiations.  To  such  a  length  did  this  timidity  pro- 

^,that  when,  cfter  the  repulse  of  the  French  from  Areola,  his  bravest 

.  U)^.iH.  361.969.  Hi. Ttii.  463.467.  O'lfean,         (3)  Nap.  ui.  S64.  Th.  tIu.  467« 

••  211.  lalu. «».  (3)  Nap.  iii.  366,  367.  Th.  ▼iii.  466. 
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officers  besought  him  instantly  to  form  a  junction  with  Davidowich,  and 
terminate  the  war  by  a  general  attack  on  Verona,  instead  of  following  the 
heroic  advice,  he  retired  towards  Viemza  (i). 

17th  Not.  Again  the  sun  rose  on  this  dreadful  scene  of  carnage,  and  both 
parties  advanced,  with  diminished  numbers  but  undecaying  fury,  to  the 
struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy.  They  met  in  the  middle  of  the 
dikes,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  animosity.  The  French  columnin  the  centre 
was  routed,  and  driven  back  so  far,  that  the  Austrian  balls  fell  upon  the 
bridge  of  Ronco,  where  the  action  was  restored  by  a  regiment  which  Napoldon 
had  placed  in  ambuscade  among  the  willows  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
which  attacked  the  victorious  column  in  flank,  when  disordered  by  success, 
with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  almost  ail  driven  into  the  marshes.  Mas- 
sena,  on  his  dike,  experienced  similar  vicissitudes,  and  was  only  enabled  to 
keep  his  ground  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  leadmg 
the  soldiers  on  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Towards  noon,  how- 
ever, Napoldon,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
while  his  own  soldiers  were  comparatively  fresh,  deemed  the  moment,  for 
decisive  success  arrived,  and  ordered  a  general  charge  of  all  his  forces  along 
both  chaussees ;  and,  having  cleared  them  of  the  enemy,  formed  his  troops 
in  order  of  battle  at  their  extremity,  on  the  firm  ground,  having  the  right 
towards  Porto  Legnago,  and  the  left  at  Areola.  By  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  the 
garrison  of  that  place  issued  forth  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  so  as  to  take  the 
enemy  in  rear;  while  a  body. of  trumpeters  was  sent,  under  cover  of  the  wil- 
lows, to  their  extreme  left  flank,  with  orders  to  sound  a  charge,  as  soon  as^the 
action  was  fully  engaged  along  the  whole  line.  These  measures  were  com- 
pletely successful.  The  Austrian  commander,  while  bravely  resisting  in  front, 
hearing  a  cannonade  in  his  rear,  and  the  trumpets  of  a  whole  division  of 
cavalry  in  his  flank,  ordered  a  retreat,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of  three 
days'  duration,  yielded  the  victory  to  his  enemies.  Alvinzi  had  stationed  eight 
thousand  men  in  echelion  along  his  line  of  retreat,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
retire  in  good  order,  and  with  very  little  further  loss  (2). 

It  was  so  apparent  to  all  the  Austrian  army  that  this  last  retreat  was  the 
result  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  French  general,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  negotiation  which  was  now  depending,  that  they  openly  and  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  indignation.  One  colonel  broke  his  sword  in  pieces,  and  declared 
he  would  no  longer  serve  under  a  commander  whose  conduct  brought  dis- 
grace on  his  troops.  Certain  it  is^  that  Alvinzi,  during  this  dreadful  strife  at 
Areola,  had  neither  evinced  the  capacity  nor  the  spirit  of  a  general  worthy 
to  combat  with  Napoleon ; — ^not  that  he  was  in  reality  deficient  in  either,  but 
that  the  ruinous  fetters  of  the  Aulic  Council  paralysed  all  his  movements; 
and  the  dread  of  hazarding  any  thing  on  the  eve  of  a  negotiation,  made  him 
throw  away  every  chance  of  success  (3). 
o/'David^f  While  this  desperate  struggle  was  going  forward  in  the  marshes 
wich^'  of  Areola,  Davidowich,  who  had  opened  the  campaign  with  such 
brilliant  success,  was  far  from  following  up  bis  advantages  with  the  vigour 
which  might  liave  been  expected.  He  merely  advanced  with  his  forces  to 
Kov.is.  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  on  the  18th,  following  Vaubois, 
who  abandoned  the  positions  of  Corona  and  Rivoli  on  his  approach ;  whereas, 
had  he  pressed  him  hard  on  the  preceding  days,  Napoleon  would  have  been 

(1)  Hard.  ir.  67.  T5.  (3)  Hard,  iv,  71,  77. 

(2)  Nap.  iii.  398,  369.  Tfa.  tiii.  470.  472.  Jom. 
u.  173, 193. 
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compeOed  to  cross  the  Adige,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Without  losing 
a  instant,  the  French  general  returned  with  a  large  part  of  his  forces 
throogh  Yerona,  and  compelled  Davidowich  to  retire  into  the  Tyrol,  while 
the  French  resumed  their  old  positions  at  Corona  and  Rivoli;  and  Augereau 
drove  them  from  Dolce,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  prisoners  and  nine 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  inhahitants  of  that  town  were  lost  in  astonishment 
viien  they  beheld  the  army  which  had  left  their  walls  by  the  gate  of  Milan 
.three  days  before,  return  in  triumph,  after  so  terrible  a  combat,  by  the  gate 
rf Venice;  and  without  halting,  pass  through  the  town  to  make  head  against 
the  fresh  enemies  who  approached  from  the  Tyrol  (1). 

Alrinzi,  when  Mapol^n  was  absent  in  pursuit  of  Dayidowich,  advanced 

tiwards  Verona,  now  chiefly  occupied  by  invalids  and  wounded  men,  and  a 

aniversal  joy  pervaded  the  army  when  the  order  to  march  in  that  direction 

vas given;  but  his  old  irresolution  soon  returned;  the  instructions  of  the 

Aolic  Council  prevailed  over  his  better  genius,  and  the  final  order  to  retire 

to  Vioenza  again  spread  grief  and  despair  among  his  heroic  followers  (2). 

2«^  "f     The  results  of  the  battle  of  Areola,  how  glorious  soever  to  the 

fiM^'^'     French  arms,  were  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  those  of  the  previous 

Tidories  gained  in  the  campaign.   The  actions  had  been  most  obstinately 

contested;  and  though  the  Imperialists  ultimately  retired,  and  Mantua  was 

anrelieved,  yet  the  victors  were  nearly  as  much  weakened  as  the  vanquished. 

Tht  toss  of  the  French  in  all,  including  the  actions  with  Davidowich,  was 

ffteen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  eighteen 

thousand.  During  the  confusion  consequent  on  such  desperate  engagements, 

the  garrison  of  Mantua  made  frequent  sorties;  and  Wurmser  availed  himself 

with  such  skill  of  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  blockade,  that  considerable 

coavoys  of  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  place,  and,  by  putting  the  gar- 

TiOMion  haK  rations,  and  calculating  on  the  great  mortality  among  the  troops, 

^Mi  daily  diminished  their  number,  he  still  held  out  hopes  that  he  could 

BMiotain  his  position  till  a  fourth  effort  was  made  for  his  relief  (5). 

^*'"^'     The  intelligence  of  these  hard'-fought  victories  excited  the  most 

f^     enthusiastic  transports  throughout  all  France.   The  battle  of  Areola 

especially,  with  its  desperate  chances  and  perilous  passages,  was  the  object 

^  aniversal  admiration.    The  people  never  were  weary  of  celebrating  the 

senilis  which  hj^d  selected,  amidst  the  dikes  of  Ronco,  a  field  of  battle  where 

mmberswere  unavailing  and  courage  irresistible;  and  the  heroic  intrepidity 

vhich  made  the  soldier  forget  the  general,  and  recalled  the  exploits  of  the 

knights  of  romance.    Every  where  medals  were  exhibited  of  the  young 

general  on  the  bridge  of  Areola,  with  the  standard  in  his  hand,  in  the  midst 

of  (he  fire  and  smoke.  The  Councils  decreed  that  the  Army  of  Italy  had 

<ieserved  well  of  their  country,  and  that  the  standards  which  Napol^n  and 

Angereao  had  home  on  that  memorable  occasion,  should  be  given  to  them, 

^  be  preserved  as  precious  trophies  in  their  families  (4). 

lH^k^    Nor  were  the  Austrians  less  distinguished  by  patriotic  feeling. 

^f^^      While  the  triumphs  of  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  Danube  had 

ttved  Germany,  and  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  ardour  of  the  people, 

(he  reverses  in  Italy  came  to  damp  the  general  joy,  and  renew,  in  a  quarter 

vhere  it  was  least  expected,  the  peril  of  the  monarchy.  With  unconquerable 

>^ation  they  prepared  to  face  the  danger;  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the 

(0  lla|>.iH.  371.  Tb.  Tiii.  472.  (3)  Joiu.  ix.  ^ai.  >ap.  iii.  371,  372.  Th.  viil. 

^i}  Harf.  W.  7$.  472,  473^ 

(4)  Tk.  viii.  473. 
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hereditary  sUtes  shoved  itself  ia  the  moment  of  alann;  the  people  every 
where  flew  to  arms;  numerous  regiments  of  volunteers  were  formed  to 
repair  the  chasms  in  the  regular  forces;  Vienna  alone  raised  four  regiments, 
which  received  standards  embroidered  by  the  hand  of  the  Empress;  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  fourth  army  was  formed  in  the  mountains  of 
Friuli  and  Tyrol,  nowise  inferior  either  in  numbers  or  resolution  to  those 
which  had  wasted  under  the  sword  of  Napoleon  (1). 
ci^XTi^  After  the  battle  of  Areola,  the  negotiation,  the  commencement  of 
Btfoti«t»  for  which  had  been  attended  with  such  fatal  effects  to  the  Imperial 
i«  thwartM  fortunes  during  the  action,  was  continued  with  the  greatest  ac- 
mm.*^'  tivity  between  the  headquarters  of  the  two  armies.  General 
Clarke,  the  Republican  envoy,  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  Napolten; 
and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  conclude  an  armistice  of  throe  months,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  negotiations;  but  this  the  French  general,  who  saw 
the  command  of  Italy  on  the  point  of  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  was  well 
aware  that  the  fate  of  the  war  depended  on  Mantua,  resolutely  opposed  (2). 
Clarke,  however,  continued  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  armistice,  and  pro- 
duced the  instructions  of  his  government,  which  were  precise  on  that  point; 
but  Napol^n,  secure  of  the  support  of  Barras,  at  Once  let  him  know  thai 
be  was  resolved  not  to  share  his  authority  with  any  one.  ^'  If  you  come  here 
to  obey  me,**  said  he^  *'I  will  always  see  you  with  pleasure;  if  not,  the 
sooner  you  return  to  those  who  sent  you  the  better  (3),*'  Clarke  felt  he  was 
mastered ;  he  did  not  answer  a  word;  from  that  moment  the  negotiation  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Napol^n,  and  came  to  nothing.  So  completely, 
indeed,  did  the  Eepuhlican  envoy  fall  under  the  government  of  the  young 
general,  that  he  himself  wrote  to  the  Directory — ^^Mt  is  indispensable  that  the 
general-in-chief  should  conduct  all  the  diplomatic  operations  in  Italy  (4) ;  and 
thenceforth  his  attention  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  arresting  the  scan- 
dalous depredations  of  the  ciyiland  military  authorities,  both  on  the  Ilalian 
states  and  the  funds  of  the  Republic ;  an  employment  which  soon  absorbed  all 
bis  time,  and  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  those  of  Napoleon  himself 
had  been.  The  conferences  which  were  openedat  Vicenza  in  December,  were 
broken  up  on  the  3d  January,  without  having  led  to  any  result;  and  both 
parties  prepared  to  try  once  more  the  fate  of  arms  (5). 

For  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Areola,  and  during  this  negotiation, 
both  parties  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and  great  efforts  were  made  on 
either  side  to  recruit  the  armies  for  the  final  contest  which  was  approaching. 
Napol^o  received  great  reinforcements;  numbers  of  the  sick  were  discharged 
from  the  hospitals,  and  rejoined  their  ranks  on  the  approach  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  ten  thousand  men  flocked  to  his  standards  from  the  interior; 
so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  January  1797,  he  had  forty-six  thousand  men 
under  arms.  Ten  thousand  blockaded  Mantua,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army 
was  on  the  line  of  the  Adige,  from  the  edge  of  the  Po  to  the  rocks  of  Monte- 
haklo  (6). 

(t)  Toal.  Ti.  142.  Jom.  ix.  367.  Hard.  it.  |52.       than  we  can,  and  in  tlie  opening  of  the  eampaifn  we 

<!|)  **  NastM*  of  Bbntna,**  uid  he,  «« the  enemy     ahall  be  inferior  to  the  enemy.  Fifleen  days*  ttnam 

wiB  h«  tao  happy  %•  Imf  ua  tha  Una  of  the  Bbine.     k  of  aaaontial  aacrka  to  tba  Army  of  Italy  j  three 

Ant  if  an  artni-stice  is  concluded,  wo  must  abandon     laonlhs  would  ruio  it.  To  conclude  an  armistice 

Ihat  ftirtreas  rtH  May,  and  then  Siid  il  coini^clely     jnst  now,  is  to  cnt  onrsehrea  oot  of  aQ  chance  of 

Caviaionvd,  ao  that  its  fall  cannot  be  reckoned  op  ^  •)ict<css->in  a  word,  erery  thing  depeoda  on  the  fall 
fore  tlie  uiikciijlhj  loonlhs  of  autumn.    We  will  "  of  Manlua." — Corresp.  Confid.  ii.  423* 
lose  the  motiejr  (30,000.000)  we  expect  from  Rome,         (3)  Hard.  iv.  133. 134. 

which  cannoi  be  luflnanced  but  fay  the  feU  of  Man-         ^4)  Report.  Don.  tT90i  hyClarkew Confid. Comsp. 
tna;  and  the  Emperor  being  nearer  the  scene  of         [it\  Hard.  vr.  |3G,  146»  149. 
action,  will  recruit  ku  army  mach  mora  ^cctually        (6)  Jom.  ix.  1X&%,  Th» Tiiit  S07< 
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It  was  high  time  that  the  Imperialists  should  advance  to  the  relief  of  this 
iNtress,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ,  from  want  of  pro vi« 
sioiis.  At  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the  end  of  December,  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  indispensable  that  instant  intelligence  should  be  sent  to  Alvinzi  of  their 
desperate  situation.  The  English  officer  attached  to  the  garrison  volunteered 
to  perform  in  person  the  perilous  mission,  which  he  executed  with  eqifal 
courage  and  address.  He  set  out,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  from  Mantua,  on  the 
29th  December,  at  nightfall,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  eluded  the 
Tigilance  of  the  French  patrols,  and,  after  surmounting  a  thousand  hard- 
diipsaud  dangers,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  Alvinzi,  at  Bassano,  on  the 
4Ui  January,  the  day  after  the  conferences  at  Vicenza  were  broken  up.  Great 
destinies  awaited  this  enterprising  officer  (1).  He  was  Colonel  Graham,  after- 
wards victor  at  Barrosa,  and  the  first  British  general  who  planted  the  English 
slaDdard  on  the  soil  of  France. 

J^^*    The  Austrian  plan  of  attack  on  this  occasion  was  materially  dif- 
£?iiijr  ^®'*"*  ^^^^  ^'^^^  *^  ^^^  formerly  been..  Adhering  still  to  their  fa- 
ta.        Toorite  system  of  dividing  their  forces,  and  being  masters  of  the 
eoarse  of  the  Brenta  from  Bassano  to  Roveredo,  they  transferred  the  bulk  of 
tbeir  troops  to  the  Upper  Adige,  where  Alvinzi  himself  took  the  command  of 
tlurty-five  thousand  men.  A  sobordinate  force  of  fifteen  thousand  was  des- 
tioed  to  advance  by  the  plain  of  Padua  to  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
mge,  extricate  Wurmser,  and  push  on  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Sutes,  where  the 
Pope  had  recently  been  making  great  preparations,  and  from  whose  levies  it 
was  hoped  the  numerous  staff  and  dismounted  dragoons  of  the  veteran  mar- 
dial  would  form  an  efficient  force.  This  project  had  every  appearance  of  sue- 
cess;  but,  unfortunately,  it  became  known  to  the  French  general,  from  the 
despatches  which  announced  it  to  Wurmser  falling  into  his  hands,  as  the 
messeDgor  who  bore  them  was  on  the  point  of  clearing  the  last  lines  of  the 
MackadeofMantua(2}. 
ndi  jn.      On  the  i  2th  January,  1 797,  the  advanced  guard  of  Alvinzi  attacked 
i2^^.     the  Republican  posu  on  the  Montebaldo,  and  forced  them  back  to 
***"*•     the  plateau  of  Rivoli;  while,  on  the  same  day,  the  troops  in  the 
plain  poshed  forward,  drove  in  ail  the  French  videltes  towards  Porto  Legna* 
9tt,aod  mainUined  a  desultory  fire  along  the  whole  line  of  the  lower  Adige. 
For  some  time  Napol^n  was  uncertain  on  which  side  the  principal  attack 
mmld  be  made,  but  soon  the  alarming  accounts  of  the  great  display  of  force 
OD  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  the  secret  intelligence  which  he  received 
from  treachery  at  the  Austrian  headquarters,  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy^s 
principal  forces  were  accumulated  near  Rivdli^and  accordingly  he  set  out 
vith  the  whole  centre  of  bis  army  to  support  Joubert,  who  was  there  stniggU 
>«AJ«  t^yi.  ing  with  immensely  superior  forces.  He  arrived  at  two  in  the 
anniing  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli;  the  weather  was  clear  and  beautiful ;  an 
VBckHided  moon  silvered  the  fir-clad  precipices  of  the  mountains;  but  the 
borizon  to  the  northward  was  illuminated  by  the  fires  of  innumerable  bi- 
vouacs, and  from  the  neighbouring  heights  his  experienced  eye  could  dis- 
coTer  the  lights  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men.  This  great  force  was  divided 
iaU)  five  columns,  which  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Adige  and  the 
UkeofGuarda:  the  principal  one.  under  Quasdanowich,  composed  of  all  the 
irtillery,  cavalry,  and  a  strong  body  of  grenadiers,  followed  the  high-road  on 
^  right|  and  was  destined  to  ascend  the  plateau  by  the  zigzag  and  steep 

10  Vart.  h.  iiX  tSI.  (2)  Nap,  ilit  t08«  409* 
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ascent  which  led  to  its  summit.  Three  other  corps  of  infantry  received  orders 
to  climb  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which  surrounded  it  in  front,  and, 
when  the, action  was  engaged  on  the  high-road,  descend  upon  the  French 
army;  while  a  fifth,  under  Lusignan,  was  directed  to  wind  round  the  base  of 
the  plateau,  gain  the  high-i:oad  in  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Ve- 
rona. The  plan  was  ably  conceived,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  (1) :  vnlh  a 
general  of  inferior  ability  to  Napoleon,  and  troops  of  less  resolution  than  his 
army,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 

To  oppose  this  great  force,  Napol^n  had  only  thirty  thousand  men,  but 
he  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  position  on  a  plain,  elevated  among  the 
mounuins,  while  his  adversaries  must  necessarily  be  fatigued  in  endeavonr- 
ing  to  reach  it;  and  he  had  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  in  excellent  condition.  He  immediately  perceived  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, at  all  hazards,  to  keep  his  ground  on  the  plateau;  and,  by  so  doing,  he 
hoped  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy*s  masses,  and  overthrow  them 
separately.  Before  daybreak  he  moved  forward  the  tirailleurs  of  Joubert  to 
drive  back  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Imperialists,  who  had  already  ascended 
to  the  plateau,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  arranged  his  whole  force  with 
admirable  precision  on  its  summit  (2). 
T4tb  Jan.  The  action  began  at  nine  o'clock,  by  the  Austrian  columns,  which 
iSaHu!'^  descended  from  the  semicircular  heights  of  the  M ontebaldo,  attack- 
ing the  French  left.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  regiments  stationed 
there  were  broken,  and  fled  in  disorder;  upon  which  Napol^n  galloped  to 
the  village  of  Rivoli,  where  the  division  of  Mass^na,  which  had  marched  ali 
night,  was  reposing  from  its  fitigues,  led  it  to  the  front,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
charge,  restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter.  This  check,  however,  had  forced 
Joubert  on  the  right  to  give  ground ;  the  divisions  in  front  pressed  down  upon 
the  plateau,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  Imperial 
grenadiers  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  zigzag  windings  of  the  high-road, 
having,  by  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  forced  that  perilous  ascent,  and 
their  cavalry  and  artillery  began  to  debouche  upon  the  level  surface  at  its 
summit.  Meanwhile,  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  had  wound  unper- 
eeived  round  the  flanks  of  the  Republicans,  appeared  directly  in  their  rear, 
and  the  Imperial  soldiers,  deeming  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  cer- 
tain, gave  loud  cheers  on  air  sides,  which  re-echoed  from  the  surrounding 
cliffs,  and  clapped  their  hands,  as  they  successively  took  up  their  ground. 
The  Republicans,  attacked  in  front,  flank,  and  rear  all  the  same  time,  saw 
their  retreat  cut  off,  and  no  resource  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Austrians  but 
in  the  precipices  of  the  Alps  (3). 

At  this  perilous  moment,  the  presence  of  mind  of  Napoleon  did  not  forsake 
him.  He  instantly,  in  order  to  gain  time,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Alvinzi,  pro- 
posing a  suspension  of  arms  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  had  some  propositions  to 
make  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  courier  with  despatches  from  Paris. 
The  Austrian  general,  ever  impressed  with  the  idea  that  military  were  to  be 
subordinate  to  diplomatic  operations,  fell  into  the  snare;  the  suspension,  at 
the  critical  moment,  was  agreed  to;  and  the  march  of  the  Austrians  was 
suspended  at  the  very  moment  when  the  soldiers,  with  loud  shouts  were  ex- 
claiming— ''  We  have  them ;  wc  have  them."  Junot  repaired  to  the  Austrian 
headquarters,  from  whence,  after  a  conference  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  as 


(1)  Th.  Tiii.  513.  Nap.  iii.  414.  Jom.  is.  31$.  (S)  Nop. 

(2)  Th.  Tui.  Hi,  K«p.  iu.  4&4.  Jom.  b,  27ef 
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Bugfit  iMTe  been  expected,  without  having  come  to  any  accommodation ;  but 
BcanwhiJe  the  critical  period  had  {Missed ;  Napolten  bad  gained  time  to  face 
the  danger,  and  made  the  movements  requisite  to  repel  these  numerous  at- 
tacks, ioubert,  with  the  light  infantry,  was  ordered  to  face  about  on  the 
atreme  right  to  oppose  Quasdanowich,  while  Leclerc  and  Lasalle,  with  the 
light  cavalry  and  flying  artillery,  flew  to  the  menaced  point;  and  a  regimen^ 
•f  infantry  was  directed  to  the  heights  of  Tiffaro,  to  make  head  against  the 
eorps  of  Lnsignan.  Far  from  being  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
troops  in  his  rear,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  them,  ^'  These  are  already  our 
prisoners;^  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  bespoke  soon  communicated 
itsdf  to  the  soldiers,  who  repeated  the  cheering  expression.  The  head  of 
Qoasdanowicb^s  division,  which  bad  so  bravely  won  the  ascent,  received  in 
front  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape-shot,  charged  on  one  flank  by  Lasalle^s  horse, 
ud  exposed  on  the  other  to  a  close  discharge  of  musketry  from  Joubert,  broke 
nui  staggered  backwards  down  the  steep.  The  fugitives,  rushing  headlong 
thioagh  the  colamn  which  was  toiling  up,  soon  threw  the  whole  into  inextri- 
cihte  eoofusion;  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  struggled  together,  under  a  plung- 
iagfire  from  the  French  batteries,  which  blew  up  some  ammunition-waggonsy 
md  produced  a  scene  of  frightful  disorder.  No  sooner  was  the  plateau  deli- 
Tcred  from  this  flank  attack,  than  Napol^n  accumulated  his  forces  on  the 
tnnps  which  had  descended  from  the  semicircle  of  the  Montebaldo,  and  that 
giiUnt  band,  destitute  of  artillery,  and  deprived  now  of  the  expected  aid 
from  the  corps  in  flank,  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  the  mountains, 
^vhere  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners  (1). 

Baring  these  decisive  successes,  the  division  of  Lusignan  had  gained  ground 

OD  the  troops  apposed  to  it,  and  came  to  the  heights  in  rear  of  the  army,  in 

tiae  to  witness  the  destruction  of  Ihe  three  divisions  in  the  mountains.  From 

that  moment  they  foresaw  their  own  fate.  The  victorious  troops  were  spee- 

dHy  directed  against  this  brave  division,  now  insulated  from  all  support,  and 

d^Kssed  by  the  ruin  which  it  had  witnessed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  army. 

^g*^     For  some  time  they  stood  firm ;  but  the  fire  of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy 

"•hom.     artillery,  to  which  they  had  nothing  to  oppose,  at  length  compelled 

Ihem  to  retreat;  and,  before  they  had  receded  far,  they  met  the  division  of 

Ke^t  the  reserve  of  Ibiss^na,  which  was  approaching.  Such  was  the  conster- 

ttation  produced  by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  the  whole  division  laid 

down  its  arms ;  while  Quasdanowich,  now  left  to  his  own  resources,  retired  up 

thenUey  of  the  Adige,  and  the  broken  remains  of  the  centre  divisions  sought 

Kfage  behind  the  rocky  stream  of  the  Tasso  (2).  • 

S^ttTiElrer  ^^^  contcut  wltb  thcsc  splendid  triumphs,  Napol^n,  on  the  very 

y^    ''night  in  which  they  were  gained,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops 

on  the  Lower  Adige,  with  part  of  the  division  of  Mass^na,  which  had  marched 

ill  the  preceding  night,  and  fought  on  the  following  day.  It  was  full  time  that 

he  should  do  so,  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Rivoli  was  fought, 

^▼era  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adige  at  Anghiari,  and  marched  be- 

tveen  Augereau  and  the  blockading  force  by  Sanguenetto  to  the  neighbour- 

^  of  Mantua,  of  which  he  threatened  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  following 

iMniiDg.  Augereau,  it  is  true,  had  collected  his  forces,  attacked  the  rear- 

SQtrd  of  the  Austrians  during  their  march,  and  taken  fifteen  hundred  pri- 

sonersand  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  still  the  danger  was  imminent  that 

(I)  Urn,  TiU.  n%,  309.  Tk.  Ttii.  $|0.  Kftp.  Hi.         f%)  Th.  510,  510.  Jom.  Tiii.  303. 984.  Nap.  iii. 
"••  417. 
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x5th  Jin,  the  main  body  of  Provera^s  forces  would  gain  the  fort  of  St.- 
George  and  put  ihe  blockading  force  between  two  fires.  Fully  aware  of  the 
danger  (1) ,  Napoleon  marched  all  night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day, 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  in  th(*  neighbourhood  of  Mantua. 

Meanwhile  the  hussars  of  Hohenzollem  presented  themselves,  at  sunrise 
on  the  i5th,  at  the  gate  of  St.-George,  and  being  dressed  in  white  cloaks, 
were  nearly  mistaken  for  a  regiment  of  French,  and  admitted  within  the 
walls.  But  the  error  having  been  discovered  by  an  old  sergeant  who  was  cat- 
ting wood  near  the  gate,  the  drawbridge  was  suddenly  drawn  uf),  and  the 
alarm  communicated  to  the  garrison.  Hohenzollem  advanced  at  the  gallop, 
but  before  he  could  get  in,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  discharge  of  grape- 
shot  repulsed  the  assailants.  All  that  day,  the  garrison  under  Miollis  combated 
on  the  ramparts,  and  gave  time  for  the  succours  from  Rlvoli  to  arrive.  Pro- 
Sr*prowt  ^®''*  *®^*  *  ^^^^  across  the  lake  to  warn  Wurmser  of  his  approach 
tbw-who  and  concert  a  general  attack,  on  the  next  day,  upon  the  blockad- 
mricndrr.  iug  forcc ;  aud  in  pursuance  of  the  summons,  the  brave  veteran 
presented  himself  at  the  trenches  on  the  following  morning  with  a  large  part 
ifltb  Jan.  of  the  garrison.  But  the  arrival  of  Napol^n  not  only  frustrated  all 
these  preparations,  but  proved  fatal  to  Provera's  division.  During  the  night 
he  pushed  forward  four  regiments,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  between 
the  fort  of  Favorite  and  St.-George,  so  as  to  prevent  Wurmser  from  effecting  b 
junction  with  the  Austrians,  who  approached  to  raise  the  siege,  and  strength- 
ened Serrurier  at  the  former  point,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  repel  any  atuick 
from  the  garrison.  At  day-break,  the  battle  commenced  at  all  points. 
Wurmser,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  thrown  back  into  the  fortress; 
while  Provera,  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  and  tracked  in  all  his  doub- 
lings, like  a  furious  stag  by  ruthless  hunters  (2),  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  with  six  thousand  men.  In  this  engagement  the  57th  regiment  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  the  Terrible,  from  the  fury  with  which  it  threw  ilscK 
on  the  Austrian  line.  It  was  commanded  by  Victor,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Belluno. 
Rcraiit  ot  Thus  in  three  days,  by  his  admirable  dispositions,  and  the  extra- 
tif*r  ''  ordinary  activity  of  his  troops,  did  Napoleon  not  only  defeat  two 
Austrian  armies  of  much  greater  force,  taken  together,  than  his  own,  but 
took  from  them  eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  twenty-four  standards,  and 
,  sixty  pieces  of  caiimon.  Such  was  the  loss  of  the  enemy  besides,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  that  the  Austrians  were  totally  disabled  from  keeping  the  field, 
and  the  French  l^t  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula.  History 
has  few  examples  to  exhibit  of  successes  so  decisive,  achieved  by  forces  so 
inconsiderable  (5). 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  which  Austria  was  capable,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  of  its  defeat,  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  peninsula.  The 

(i)  Join.  viii.  290.  Tb.  Tiii.  530.  miarortaDe*.  General  Bonaparte  himself  M71 »  ^^ 

(2)  Th.  Yiii.  521.   Nup.  iii.  421.  Jom.  viii.lZQO,      report,  that  from  differetit  sources  be  had  become 
393.  acqaainled  with  1>he  designs  of  the  enemy  before 

(3)  Jom.  Tiii.  294.  Nap.  iii.  422.  their  execution;  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  it  «M 
In  their  report  00   those  disa.sters,    the  Aulic     only  on  the  4ih  January  that  Airinzi  receiTed  ni« 

Coancii  generously  threw  no  blame  nn  Alvinxi,  but  insiruclions  for  the  attack,  and  on  the  2d  of  JaooartT 

openly  avowed  the  treachery  at  ihifir  headquarters,  it  was  pabiished  by  Bonaparte  in  the  Gacelte  ot 

which  made  all  their  designs  known  before  they  Milan."   Alvinri,  nolwilhstandlng  his  disasters,  wa> 

•wer  J  carried  into  execution.  •*  The  chief  fHtaiity,''  coutinoed  in  favour  j  but  Proven  was  exiled  tohis 

said  they,"  consisted  in  tliis,  that  our  designs  were  estates  in  Corinthia,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  haa 

constantly  made  known  to  the  enemy  before  they  transgressed  his  orders  in  advancing  against  Mantua 

were  .ncled  upon.   Treachery  rendered  abortive  the  before  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  pro|fe>* 

combinations  of  Marshal  Wurmser  for  the  relief  of  of  Alvinzi. — U*aDBVBiao,  iv.  104.  167« 
Mantua  :  Treachery  plunged  Alvinzi  into  ail  his  • 
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ranainsof  Alvinzrs  corps  retired  in  opposite  directions;  one  part  towards 
Hrent,  and  another  towards  Bassano.  Napoleon,  whose  genios  never  appeared 
so  strongly  as  in  pursuing  the  remains  of  a  beaten  army,  followed  Uiem  up 
witkoot  intermission.  Loudon,  who  had  taken  post  at  Roreredo  with  eight 
tlMnsand  men,  in  order  to  defend  as  long  as  possible  thevalley  of  the  Upper 
Adige,  was  driven  by  Joubert  successively  from  that  town  and  Trent,  with 
Ae  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners,  while  Mass^na,  by  a  rapid  march  over  the 
noantains,  made  himself  master  of  Primolano,  descended  Into  the  gorges  of 
the  Tal  Sogana,  turned  the  position  of  Bassano,  and  drove  the  Austrians, 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  prisoners,  through  Treviso  to  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Tagliamento;  where  Alvinzl  at  length,  by  the  valley  of  the  Drave, 
ranuted  the  remnant  of  his  scattered  forces  (1). 

Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  public  spirit  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
renamed  unsubdued,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  continued  unshaken  in  its 
resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Direc- 
tory were  so  much  impressed  with  the  imminent  risk  which  the  Italian  army 
had  run,  both  at  Areola  and  Rivoli,  and  the  evident  peril  to  the  Republic, 
from  the  rising  fame  and  domineering  character  of  Napoleon,  that  they  were 
very  desirous  of  peace,  and  authorized  Clarke  to  sign  it,  on  condition  that 
Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  were  given  to  France,  an  indemnity 
secured  to  the  Stadtholder  in  Germany,  and  all  its  possessions  restored  to 
Austria  in  Italy.  But  Napoleon  again  resolutely  opposed  these  instructions, 
nd  would  not  permit  Clarke  to  open  the  proposed  negotiations.  '*  Before 
Mtntua  falls,*^  said  he,  '*  every  negotiation  is  premature,  and  Mantua  will  be 
incur  hands  in  fifteen  days.  These  conditions  will  never  meet  with  my  ap- 
probation. The  Republic  is  entitled,  besides  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  to 
insist  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  in  Italy,  which  may  secure  the  French 
inflaence  there,  and  retain  in  its  subjection  Genoa,  Sardinia  and  the  Pope. 
Without  that,  Venice,  enlightened  at  last  as  to  its  real  dangers,  will  unite 
wlih  the  Emperor,  and  restrain  the  growth  of  democratic  principles  in  its 
Italian  possessions.'*  The  influence  of  Napoleon  again  prevailed ;  the  proposed 
negotiation  never  was  opened,  and  Clarke  remained  at  Milan,  occupied  with 
Us  sobordinate  duty  of  investigating  the  rapacity  of  the  commissaries  of  the 
amy  (2). 

s>rr«4.ror  Mautua  did  not  long  hold  out  after  the  destruction  of  the  last 
*"^  army  destined  for  its  relief.  The  half  of  its  once  numerous  garrison 
^^  in  the  hospital ;  they  had  consumed  all  their  horses,  and  the  troops,  pla* 
red  {(yr  months  on  half  rations,  had  nearly  exhausted  all  their  provisions.  In 
ftis  extremity  Wurmscr  proposed  to  Serrurier  to  capitulate:  the  French 
remmander  stated  that  he  could  give  no  definitive  answer  till  the  arrival  of 
tlK  general-in-chief.  Napoleon  in  consequence  hastened  to  Roverbella, 
▼here  he  found  Klenau,  the  Austrian  aide-de-camp,  expatiating  on  the 
powerful  means  of  resistance  which  Wurmser  enjoyed,  and  the  great  stores 
^provisions  which  still  remained  in  the  magazines.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak 
i«»  the  fire,  he  overheard  the  conversation  wilhoul  taking  any  part  in  it, 
w  making  himself  known ;  when  if  was  concluded,  he  approached  the  table, 
l<Mk  op  the  pen,  and  ^WTOte  on  the  margin  his  answer  to  all  the  propositions 
«f  Wormser,  and  when  it  was  finished  said  to  Klenau,  "  If  Wurmser  had  only 
provisions  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  he  spoke  of  surrendering,  he 
vould  have  merited  no  &vourable  terms ;  but  I  respect  the  age,  the  valour, 

(I)  i«tt.  Tiii.  393,  304,  xap.  iii.  421-433.  (3)  Hard.  W.  170, 174. 
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and  the  misfortunes  of  the  marshal ;  here  are  the  conditions  which  I  offer 
him,  if  he  surrender  to-morrow;  should  he  delay  a  fortnight,  a  month, or 
two  months,  he  shall  have  the  same  conditions ;  he  may  wait  till  he  has  con- 
sumed his  last  morsel  of  bread.  I  am  now  about  to  cross  the  Po  to  march  upon 
Rome :  return  and  communicate  my  intentions  to  your  general.**  The  aide- 
de-camp,  who  now  perceived  that  he  was  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  was  pe- 
netrated with  gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror ;  and  finding 
that  it  was  useless  longer  to  dissemble ;  confessed  that  they  had  dnly  provi- 
sions left  for  three  days.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  immediately  agreed 
on ;  Napoleon  set  out  himself  to  Florence  to  conduct  the  expedition  against 
Rome,  and  Serrurier  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  marshal  with  all  his  staff 
defile  before  him.  Napoleon  had  too  much  grandeur  of  mind  to  insult  the 
vanquished  veteran  by  his  own  presence  on  the  occasion ;  his  delicacy  was 
observed  by  all  Europe;  and,  like  the  statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the 
funeral  of  Junia,  was  the  more  present  to  the  mind  because  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  sight  (1). 

By  this  capitulation,  Wurmser  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Austria  with  all 
his  staff  and  live  hundred  men ;  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  which,  in- 
cluding the  sick,  was  still  eighteen  thousand  strong,  surrendered  their  arms, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Trieste  to  be  exchanged.  Fifty  standards,  a  bridge 
equipage,  and  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  comprising  all  those 
captured  at  the  raising  of  the  first  siege,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror (2). 
Napoifon  Having  achieved  this  great  conquest,  Napol^n  directed  his  arms 
towlldT  against  Rome.  The  power  which  had  vanquished,  after  so  desperate 
Rome.  21  struggle,  tlic  Strength  of  Austria,  was  not  long  of  crushing  the 
feeble  forces  of  the  Church.  During  the  strife  on  the  Adige,  the  Pope  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Bologna,  and  had  openly  engaged  in  hostile 
measures  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  Austria.  The  French  troops,  in  consequence,  crossed  the  Apennines;  and 
during  the  march  Wurmser  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  generous 
conduct  of  his  adversary,  by  putting  him  on  his  guard  against  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  and  which  was  the  means  of  causing 
it  to  be  frustrated.  The  papal  troops  were  routed  on  the  banks  of  Senio : 
like  the  other  Italian  armies,  they  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  Junot,  after 
two  hours*  hard  riding,  found  it  impossible  to  make  up  with  their  cavalry. 
Ancona  was  speedily  taken,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  a  small  column  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines  pushed  as  far  as  Foligno,  and  threatened  Rome  itself.  Nothing 
remained  to  the  Vatican  but  submission ;  and  peace  was  concluded  at  Tolen- 
i9ih  Feb.  tino,  on  the  19th  February,  on  terms  the  most  humiliating  to  the 
ToHiDo  Holy  See.  The  Pope  engaged  to  close  his  ports  against  the  Allies, 
F^iTCelndihe  ^^  c®^®  Aviguou  aud  the  Venaisin  to  France;  to  abandon  Bologna, 
Popf.  Ferrara,  and  the  whole  of  Romagna  to  its  allies  in  the  Milanese; 

to  admit  a  garrison  of  French  troops  into  Ancona,  till  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace;  and  to  pay  a  contribution  of  thirty  millions  of  francs  to  the 
victorious  Republic.  Besides  this,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  a  hundred  of 
his  principal  works  of  art  to  the  French  commissioners  :  the  trophies  (n 
ancient  and  modem  genius  were  seized  on  with  merciless  rapacity;  and 

(1)  Nap.  Hi.  423, 42S.  Th.  riii.  52l>  S24. 0'Mftra,        (2)  Nap.  iii.  42S.  Join.  Tiii.  305. 
1 .  126. 
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is  i  siiort  time  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  fine  arts  whkb  existed  in  the 
world,  the  Apollo  BelTidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  TransGguratien  of  Raphael, 
the  MadoDoa  del  Foligno  and  the  St.-Jdrome  of  Dominichino,  were  placed 
Ml  the  banks  of  the  Seine  (1). 

i^j«p<«<  Such  was  the  campaign  of  1796— glorious  to  the  French  arms, 
i«iB.'*^  m^norable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Certainly  on  no  former 
•oaskm  had  successes  so  great  been  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  or  powers 
»  rast  been  vanquished  by  forces  so  inconsiderable.  From  maintaining  a 
piiiifiil  contest  on  the  mountain  ridges  of  their  own  frontier,  from  defending 
tiieVar  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Republicans  found  themselves  transported 
to  the  Tyrol  and  the  Tagliamento,  threatening  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria, 
and  snbduing  the  whole*  southern  powers  of  Italy.  An  army  which  never 
nastered  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  though  maintained  by  successive 
ranforeements  nearly  at  that  amount,  had  not  only  broken  through  the 
IniTicr  of  the  Alps,  subdued  Piedmont,  conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  the 
whole  Italian  states,  but  defeated,  and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies 
which  Austria  raised  to  defend  her  possessions,  and  wrenched  the  keys  of 
VaDtuafrom  her  grasp,  under  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  array  of  armed  men 
she  had  evor  sent  into  the  field.  Successes  so  immense,  gained  against  forces 
niast,  and  efforts  so  indefatigable,  may  almost  be  pronounced  unparalleled 
m  the  annals  of  war  (2). 

Bat  although  its  victories  in  the  field  had  been  so  brilliant,  the  internal 
ntaation  of  the  Republic  was  in  the  highest  d^ree  discouraging;  and  it  was 
■rare  than  doubtful  whether  it  would  continue  for  any  length  of  time  even 
so  glorious  a  contest.  Its  condition  is  clearly  depicted  in  a  secret  report, 
presented,  by  order  of  the  Directory,  on  20th  December,  4796,  by  General 
Qarke  to  Napoleon : — ''  The  lassitude  of  war  is  experienced  in  all  parts  of 
theRepnbtic.  The  people  ardently  desire  peace;  their  murmurs  are  loud 
that  it  is  not  already  concluded.  The  legislature  desires  it,  commands  it,  no 
■atter  at  what  price;  and  its  continued  refusal  to  furnish  to  the  Directory 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  contest,  is  the  best  proof  of  that  fact. 
The  finances  are  mined ;  agriculture  in  vain  demands  the  arms  which  are 
Rqoired  for  cultivation.  The  war  is  become  so  universal,  as  to  threaten  to 
•vertum  the  Republic;  all  parties,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  desire  the  ter- 
lunation  of  the  Revolution.  Should  our  internal  misery  continue,  the 
peo|ile,  exhausted  by  suffering,  having  found  none  of  the  benefits  which 

{i\  Job.  viii.  3t3, 8i3.  Nap.  tii.  425.  0*Meara,  the  fate  of  yonr  amy,— either  hj  su1»iectin9  Rome 

fi*  IIT.  to  onother  power,  or,  what  wonld  be  better  fttill,  by 

TUs  treaty  was  concUdrd  by  tke  Frencb  under  establishing  in  its  interior  such  a  goTcrnment  as  may 

<W  Ufa  that'  it  would  eventuaUy  prove  fatal  to  the  render  the  rule  of  the  priests  odious  and  contemptible. 

lUy  See.  Napoleon  proposed  to  oTertum  at  oneo  secure  the  |;rand  object,  that  the  Pope  and  the  car* 

^  papal  piTenunent : — *'  Can  we  not, "  said  he,  dinals  ihall  lose  all  hope  of  remaining  at  Rome,  and 

**aaiie  Uodcns,  Frrrara  .and  Roraagna,  and  so  form  may  be  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  some  foreign 

'psveffcl  KcpttUic  ?  May  we  not  giTC  Rome  to  the  state,  where  thry  may  be  entirely  stripped  of  tern- 

•«f  of  Spaia,  on  condition  that  be  recognises  the  i»oral  power." — Corrrs.  Conf.  de  Napoliom,  ii.  S49. 

^KeDvUic?  1  will  give  peace  to  the  Pope  on  con-  HAsn.  iv.  181.  f82. 

wi«B  ttathe  gires  us  S,0004NN)  of  the  treasure  ut         (2)  In  bis  Confidential  Despatch  to  the  Directory 

J^RllA.  and  pajB  the  15,000.000  which  remain  Tor  of  28th  December,  1706.  Napoleon  states  the  force 

V  annistice.  Rome  cannot  long  exist  deprived  of  with  whidi  he  commenced  tbe  campaign  at  thirty- 

■»  richest  powf salons;  a   revolution  will  speedily  eight  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  subsequent 

wnk  Gvt  there.**  [Corres.  Secrite  de  Nap.  ii.  548.  reinforcements  at  twelve  thousand  six  hundred,  and 

'*''•  hr.  181.]— 0«  their  side,  the  Directory  wrote  the  losses  by  death  and  incurable  wounds  at  seven 

^^faw  to  Hapobon  a  *'  Your  habits  of  reflection,  thousand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  enormously 

Pwnl,  BQstluve  taught  you.  that  the  Roman  Ca-  diminished  his  losses  and  reinforcemenU;  for  the 

^  nligion  is  the  irreconcibMe  enemy  of  the  -  Directory  maintained  he  had  received  reinforce* 

Jjwic.  The  Direetory,  therefore,  invite  you  to  menu  to  the  amount  of  fifty-seven  thousand  men— 

*»«very  thing  in  ymr  power  to  destroy  the  papal  Corrts.  Comf,  ii.  312. 

f"*aimit,  wiliMmt  in  e«y  degree  compromising 
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they  expected,  will  establish  a  new  order  cf  things,  which  will  in  its  turn 
generate  fresh  revolutions,  and  we  shall  undergo,  for  twenty  or  thirty  yean, 
all  the  agonies  consequent  on  such  convulsions  (i). 
fij^^['     Much  of  Napoleon's  success  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  admirable 
pmitionof  character,  unwearied  energy,  and  indomitable  courage  of  the 
•r^y.*^"'    troops  which  composed  the  French  army.  The  world  had  never 
seen  an  array  framed  of  such  materials.  The  terrible  whirlwind  which  bad 
overthrown  the  fabric  of  society  in  France,  the  patriotic  spirit  which  had 
brought  its  whole  population  into  the  field,  the  grinding  misery  which  had 
forced  all  its  activity  into  war,  had  formed  a  union  of  intelligence,  skill, 
and  ability,  among  the  private  soldiers,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  modern  warfare.  The  middling— even  the  higher  rank»— were 
to  be  seen  with  a  musket  on  their  shoulders;  the  great  levies  of  17d5  had 
spared  neither  high  nor  low;  the  career  of  glory  and  ambition  coald  be 
entered  only  through  the  humble  portals  of  the  bivouac.    Hence  it  was  that 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  was  so  fervent,  and  their  intelligence  so 
remarkable,  that  the  humblest  grenadiers  anticipated  all  the  designs  of 
their  commanders,  and  knew  of  themselves,  in  every  situation  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  what  should  be  done.  When  Napoleon  spoke  to  them,  in  his 
proclamations,  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and  Tarquin,  he  was  addressing  men 
whose  hearts  thrilled  at  the  recollections  which  these  names  awaken;  and 
when  he  led  them  into  action  alter  a  night-march  of  ten  leagues,  he  com- 
manded those  who  felt  as  thoroughly  as  himself  the  inestimable  importance 
of  time  in  war.  With  truth  might  Napoleon  say  that  his  soldiers  had  sar* 
passed  the  far  famed  celerity  of  Caesar's  legions  (2). 
raiu  of      ^"^  much  as  was  owing  to  the  troops  who  obeyed,  still  more  was 
Hrr'Te '    ^^  ^^  ascribed  to  the  general  who  commanded  in  this  memorable 
of  wVr!""  campaign.  In  this  struggle  is  to  be  seen  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system  of  tactics  which  NapoMon  brought  to  such  perfection;  that  of 
accumulating  forces  in  a  central  situation,  striking  with  the  whole  mass  the 
detached  wings  of  the  enemy,  separating  them  from  each  other,  and  oompen* 
sating  by  rapidity  of  movement  for  inferiority  of  numbers.  All  his  triumphs 
were  achieved  by  the  steady  and  skilful  application  of  this  principle.   At 
MontcnoUe  he  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  Austro-Sardinian  army,  when  it 
was  executing  a  difficult  movement  through  the  mountains,  separated  the 
Piedmontese  from  the  Imperialists,  accumulated  an  overwhelming  force 
against  the  latter  at  Dego,  and  routed  the  former  when  detached  from  their 
allies  at  Mondovi.  When  Wurmser  approached  Verona,  with  his  army  divided 
into  parts  separated  from  each  other  by  a  lake.  Napoleon  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  but  he  retrieved  his  affairs  by  sacrificing  the  siege  of  Hanlua,  and  fall* 
ing  with  superior  numbers,  first  on  Quasdanowicb  at  Lonato,  and  then  on 
Wurmser  at  Castiglione.   When  the  second  irruption  of  the  Germans  took 
place,  and  W^urmscr  still  continued  the  system  of  dividing  his  troops,  it  was 
by  a  skilful  use  of  his  central  position  that  Napoleon  defeated  these  elTorts ; 
first  assailing  with  a  superior  force  the  subsidiary  body  at  Roveredo,  and  then 
pursuing  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  main  body  of  the  invaders 
through  the  gorges  of  the  Brcnta.  When  Alvinzi  assumed  the  command,  and 
Yaubois  was  routed  in  the  Tyrol,  the  afTairs  of  the  French  were  all  but  des-> 
perate;  but  the  central  positions  and  rapid  movements  of  Napol^n  again 
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restored  tbe  balance;  checking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  advance  ef  Davi- 
dsvich  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  next  engaging  in  a  mortal  strife  with 
Ahinri  in  the  marshes  of  Areola.  When  Austria  made  her  final  effort,  and 
Ahrinzi  surrounded  ioubert  at  Riroli,  it  was  only  by  the  most  rapid  move- 
Beats,  and  almost  incredible  activity,  thatlhe  double  attack  was  defeated ; 
tbe  same  troops  crashing  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  on  the  steeps  of  the 
Hoolebaldo,  who  afterwards  surrounded  Provera  on  the  lake  of  Mantua.  The 
same  system  was  afterwards  pursued  with  the  greatest  success  by  Wellington 
inlNHlagal,  and  Napol^n  himself  at  Dresden,  and  in  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pigoe. 

M^lc^  But  towards  the  success  of  such  a  system  of  operations  it  is  indis- 
•p^  pensable  that  the  troops  who  undertake  it  should  be  superior  in 
<ittii7  bodily  activity  and  moral  courage  to  their  adversaries,  and  that 
ikiM?^  the  general- in-chief  can  securely  leave  a  slender  force  to  cope  with 
tbe  enemy  in  one  quarter,  while  he  is  accumulating  his  masses  to  overwhelm 
tliem  in  another.  Unless  this  is  the  case,  the  commander  who  throws  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  body  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  will  be 
certain  of  meeting  instead  of  inflicting  disaster.  Without  such  a  degree  of 
coonge  and  activity  as  enables  him  to  calculate  with  certainty  upon  hours, 
tnd  sometimes  minutes,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  success  from  such  a  hazard- 
mis  system.  Of  this  a  signal  proof  occurred  in  Bohemia  in  4815,  when  the 
French,  encouraged  by  their  great  triumph  before  Dresden,  threw  themselves 
inconsiderately  into  the  midst  of  the  Allies  in  the  mountains  of  Toplitz ;  but, 
meeting  there  with  the  undaunted  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  they  ex- 
perienced the  most  dreadful  reverses,  and  in  a  few  days  lost  the  whole  fruit 
rf a  mighty  victory. 

<^mn  of  The  disasters  of  the  Austrians  were  mainly  owing  to  the  injudicious 
llf^;,,^^  system  which  they  so  perseveringly  adopted,  of  dividing  their  force 
^^"^'^  into  separate  bodies,  and  commencing  an  attack  at  the  same  time 
atstationsso  fir  distantthat  the  attacking  columns  could  render  little  assistance 
to  each  other.  This  system  may  succeed  very  well  against  ordinary  troops,  or 
tliBorous  generals,  who,  the  moment  they  hear  of  their  flank  being  turned, 
w  their  communications  menaced,  lay  down  their  arms,  or  fall  back;  but 
against  intrepid  soldiers,  and  a  resolute  commander,  who  turn  fiercely  on 
erery  side,  and  bring  a  preponderating  mass  first  against  one  assailant,  and 
then  another,  it  is  almost  sure  of  leading  to  disasters.  The  Aulic  Council 
were  not  to  blame  for  adopting  this  system,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the 
French  armies,  because  it  might  have  been  expected  to  succeed  against  ordi- 
nary troops,  and  had  done  so  in  many  previous  instances ;  but  they  were 
inexcnsable  for  continuing  it  so  long,  after  the  character  of  the  opponents  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal  had  so  fully  displayed  itself.  The  system  of  concentric 
*Uacks  rarely  succeeds  against  an  able  and  determined  enemy,  because  the 
duinees  which  the  force  in  the  centre  has  of  beating  first  one  column  and 
te  another,  are  so  considerable.  When  it  does,  it  is  only  when  the  different 
masses  of  the  attacking  party,  as  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  are  so  immense, 
ibat  each  can  stand  a  separate  encounter  for  itself,  or  can  fall  back,  in  the 
event  of  being  outnumbered,  without  seriously  endangering,  by  such  a 
retreat,  the  safety  of  the  other  assailing  columns. 

nrnmi       The  Italian  campaigi?  demonstrates,  in  the  most  sigpal  manner, 
«^,^'*"  the  vast  importance  of  fortresses  in  war,  and  the  vital  consequence 
"■*"**^   of  such  a  barrier  to  arrest  the  course  of  military  conquest.  The  sur- 
render of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Alexandria,  and  Tortona,  by  giving  the 
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French  a  secure  base  for  their  operations,  speedily  made  them  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Lombardy,  while  the  single  fortress  of  Mantua  arrested  their  victo- 
rious arms  for  six  months,  and  gave  time  to  Austria  to  collect  no  less  than 
four  powerful  armies  for  its  deliverance.  No  man  understood  this  better  than 
Napoldon ;  and  accordingly,  without  troubling  himself  with  the  projects  so 
earnestly  pressed  upon  him  of  revolutionizing  Piedmont,  he  grasped  the  for- 
tresses and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  all  his  subsequent  conquests. 
Without  thesurrender  of  the  Piedmontese  citadels,  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  push  his  advantages  in  Italy  beyond  the  Po;  J)ut  for  the  bastions  of 
Mantua,  he  might  have  carried  them,  as  in  the  succeeding  campaign,  to  the 
Danube. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  degraded  state  of  the  Italian  powers  dar- 
ing this  terrible  struggle.  An  invasion,  which  brought  on  all  her  people  un- 
heard-of calamities,  which  overspread  her  plains  with  bloodshed,  and  exposed 
her  cities  to  rapine,  was  unable  to  excite  the  spirit  of  her  paci6c  inhabitants; 
and  neither  of  the  contending  powers  deemed  it  worth  their  while  to  bestow 
a  serious  thought  on  the  dispositions  or  assistance  of  the  twenty  millions  of 
men  who  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  strife.  The  country  of  Cesar  and 
Scipio,  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  beheld  in  silent  dismay  the  protracted  contest  of 
two  provinces  of  its  ancient  empire,  and  prepared  to  bow  the  neck  in  abject 
submission  to  either  of  its  former  vassals  which  might  prove  victorious  in  the 
strife.  A  division  of  the  French  army  was  sufficient  to  disperse  the  levies  of 
the  Roman  people.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  political  divisions  and  long- 
continued  prosperity,  even  in  the  richest  and  most  favoured  countries;  and 
of  that  fatal  policy  which  withers  the  spirits  of  men,  by  habituating  them  to 
degrading  occupations,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  asserting  their  national 
independence,  by  destroying  the  warlike  spirit  by  which  alone  it  can  be  per- 
manently secured. 
uaconqaer.  Finally,  this  campaign  evinced,  in  the  most  signal  manner,  the 
abk  t«i.cit,  persevering  character  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Austrian  people, 
Awtrinns.  hq^  (h^  prodigious  cfforts  of  which  its  monarchy  is  capable,  when 
roused  by  real  danger  to  vigorous  exertion.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate, 
without  admiration,  the  vast  armies  which  they  successively  sent  into  the 
field,  and  the  unconquerable  courage  with  which  they  returned  to  a  contest 
where  so  many  thousands  of  their  countrymen  had  perished  before  them. 
Had  they  been  guided  by  greater,  or  opposed  by  less  ability,  they  unques- 
tionably would  have  been  successful;  and  even  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
Italian  army,  and  the  genius  of  Napol^n,  the  scales  of  fortune  repeatedly 
hung  equal.  A  nation,  capable  of  such  sacrifices,  can  hardly  ever  be  per- 
manently subdued;  a  government,  actuated  by  such  steady  principles,  must 
ultimately  be  triumphant.  Such,  accordingly,  has  beeiv  the  case  in  the  present 
instance :  aristocratic  firmness  in  the  end  asserted  its  wonted  superiority  over 
democratic  vigour;  the  dreams  of  Republican  equality  have  been  forgotten, 
but  the  Austrian  government  remains  unchanged;  the  French  eagles  have 
retired  over  the  Alps;  and  Italy,  the  theatre  of  so  much  bloodshed,  has  finally 
remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Cssars. 
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SS.'oHht  Wber  the  Directory  were  called,  by  the  suppression  of  the  insar- 
!!!^^  rection  of  the  Sections,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitn- 
^^'  tion,  to  the  helm  of  the  state,  they  found  the  Republic  in  a  very 
.  «'«•!«.  critical  situation,  and  its  affairs  externally  and  internally  involTcd 
^  tliMt  msunnountable  difficulties.  The. finances  were  in  a  state  of  in-, 
^'sving  and  inextricable  confusion ;  the  assignats,  which  had  for  long  consti- 
^^  tbe  sole  resource  of  government,  had  fallen  almost  to  nothing;  ten 
^'^^wiiid  francs  in  paper  were  hardly  worth  twenty  francs  in  specie,  and  tbe 
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unbounded  fall  of  that  paper  seemed  to  render  the  establishment  of  any  other 
circulating  medium  of  the  same  description  impossible.  The  taxes  for  many 
years  back  had  been  so  ill  paid,  that  Ramel,  the  minister  of  finance,  estimated 
the  arrears  in  his  department  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  in  specie,  or  atrave 
L.60,000,000  sterling.  The  armies,  destitute  of  pay,  ill  equipped,  worse 
clothed,  were  discontented,  and  the  recent  disasters  on  the  Rhine  had  com- 
pletely broken  the  susceptible  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers.  The  artillery  and 
cavalry  were  without  horses;   the  infantry,  depressed  by  suffering  and 
dejected  by  defeat,  were  deserting  in  great  numbers,  and  seeking  a  refuge  in 
their  homes  from  the  toils  and  the  miseries  of  war.  The  contest  in  la  Vend^ 
was  still  unextinguished;  the  Republican  armies  had  been  driven  with  dis- 
grace behind  the  Rhine,  and  the  troops  jn  the  Maritime  Alps,  worn  out  with 
privations,  could  not  be  relied  on  with  certainty  for  offensive  operations  (i). 
iorri"rt\».  ^^^9  ^^  ^^^  othcr  hdud,  the  external  relations  of  the  Republic 
t)oas''b«d.    had  eminently  improved,  and  the  vast  exertions  of  i7d4,  eyen 
prorcj.""'  though  succeeded  by  the  lassitude  and  weakness  of  4795,  had  pro- 
duced a  most  important  effect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  Spain,  defeated  and  humiliated,  had  sued  for  peace;  and  the  treaty 
of  Bdle,  by  liberating  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees,  had 
both  enabled  the  French  government  to  reinforce  the  armies  of  la  Vend^, 
and  to  afford  means  to  the  young  Conqueror  of  the  Sections,  of  carrying  the 
Republican  standards  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  Prussia  had  retired  with- 
out either  honour  or  advantage  from  the  struggle;  the  Low  Countries  were 
not  only  subdued,  but  their  resources  turned  against  the  Allied  powers;  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  contest  on  the  Rhine,  it  was  plain,  must  now  fall  on 
the  Austrian  monarchy.   England,  baffled  and  disgraced  on  the  continent, 
was  not  likely  to  take  any  effective  part  in  military  warfare,  and  there 
seemed  Httle  doubt  that  the  power  which  had  recently  defeated  all  the 
coalesced  armies  of  Europe,  would  be  able  to  subdue  the  brave  but  now 
unaided  forces  of  the  Imperialists. 
a:i^h  Sept.     Aware  of  the  coming  danger,  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  the  September  pre- 
'i'rip'i*  •!.    ceding,  concluded  a  triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
En"i'rnd.     and  Russia  :  but  the  forces  of  Russia  were  too  far  distant,  and  the 
Ailtina.'"    danger  to  its  possessions  too  remote,  to  permit  any  material  aid  to 
be  early  acquired  from  its  immense  resources.    It  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
and  till  the  (ire  had  consumed  its  own  vitals,  that  the  might  of  this  gigantic 
power  was  effectually  roused,  and  the  legions  of  the  North  brought  to  reassert 
their  wonted  superiority  over  the  forces  of  Southern  Europe  (2). 
vhion"!,/^''    ^^®  condition  of  England,  in  the  close  of  1795  and  the  beginning 
opinion  in   of  i796,  was  ucarly  as  distracted,  so  iar  as  opinion  went,  as  that  of 
ti."/wIr/°  France.  The  continued  disasters  of  the  war,  the  pressure  of  new 
and  increasing  taxation,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  continuing  the  struggle 
with  a  military  power,  whom  all  the  armies  of  Europe  had  proved  unable  to 
subdue,  not  only  gave  new  strength  and  vigour  to  the  \Vhig  party,  who 
bad  all  along  opposed  hostilities,  but  induced  many  thoughtful  men,  who 
bad  concurred  at  first  in  the  necessity  of  combating  the  revolutionary  mania, 
to  hesitate  as  to  any  further  continuance  of  the  contest.  So  violent  had  party 
spirit  become,  and  so  completely  had  it  usurped  tlie  place  of  patriotism  or 
reason,  that  many  of  the  popular  leaders  had  come  to  wish  anxiously  for  the 
triumph  of  their  enonies.  It  was  no  longer  a  simple  disapprobatiou  of  the 
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TO  wluch  they  Mi,  but  a  fervent  de»re  that  it  might  terminate  to  the 
disadTantage  of  their  country,  and  that  the  Republican  might  triumph  over 
the  British  arms.  They  thought  that  there  was  no  chance  of  parliamentary 
idbnn  being  carried,  or  any  considerable  addition  to  democratic  power 
aopiired,  unless  the  ministry  was  dispossessed;  and  to  accomplish  this  object, 
they  beatated  not  to  betray  their  wish  for  the  success  of  this  inveterate 
cwny  of  their  country.  These  animosities  produced  their  usual  effect  of 
RDderiog  the  moderate  or  rational  equally  odious  to  both  parties;  whoever 
ieploied  the  war,  was  reputed  a  foe  to  his  country  (i) ;  whoever  pronounced 
iiaeoesiary,  was  deemed  a  conspirator  against  its  liberty,  and  an  abettor  of 
vhitrary  power. 

riotaw«r    These  ill  humours,  which  were  aOoat  during  the  whole  of  the 
iHiS^  summer  of  1795,  broke  out  into  acts  of  open  violence  in  the  autumn 
i<  (»&•     of  that  year.  The  associations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parlia- 
Bientary  reform  increased  in  boldness  and  activity :  among  them  were  many 
cniaBariesof  the  French  government,  and  numbers  of  natives  of  this  country, 
who  had  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  it  in  their  hearts,  and  were  bepome 
its  Mast  violent  and  rancorous  enemies.  They  deluded  immense  bodies  of 
MB  by  tbesedacing  language  of  freedom  which  they  used,  and  the  alluring 
pvHpect  of  peace  which  they  held  forth ;  and,  under  the  banner  of  reform, 
•anaeded  in  assembling,  in  every  quarter,  all  that  ambition  had  which  was 
lacUai,  with  all  that  indigence  could  collect  which  was  desperate.  These 
ciasoof  disooiitent  were  increased  by  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  na* 
tinl  eonseqoence  of  the  increased  consumption  and  enlarged  circulating 
■adiain  required  in  the  war,  but  which  the  lower  orders,  under  the  instiga- 
lira  of  their  demagogues,  ascribed  entirely  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  cruswla 
vhich  they  had  undertaken  against  the  liberties  of  mankind  (3). 
i^^     On  occasion  of  the  King's  going  to  Parliament,  at  its  opening,  on 
^g|*c  29th  October,  i795,  these  discontents  broke  out  into  open  outrages 
•m.  '   of  the  most  disgraceful  kind.  The  royal  carriage  was  surrounded 
by  10  unmense  crowd  of  turbulent  persons,  loudly  demanding  peace,  and 
die  dismissal  of  Mr.  PitL  One  of  the  windows  was  broken  by  a  stone,  or 
Mel  from  an  air-^n;  showers  of  stones  were  thrown  at  the  state  coach, 
Wih  going  and  returning  from  Parliament;  and  the  monarch  narrowly 
^Killed  the  fury  of  the  popnlace,  in  his  way  from  St.-James*s  Palace  to  Buck- 
iagfaam  HouA.  These  outrages,  however,  tended  only  to  strengthen  the 
IttMhof  goremment,  by  demonstrating  to  all  reasonable  men  to  what  exces- 
MS  the  populace  would  speedily  be  driven,  if  not  restrained  by  a  firm  hand, 
<wl  bow  thin  was  the  partition  which  separated  this  country  from  the  hor-* 
lan  of  the  French  Revolution. 

iiwHMit.  In  debating  on  theaddress,  Mr.  Fox  maintained  that  the  represen* 
Hi^  Utions  of  ministers  were  flattering  and  delusive;  that  L.1 00,000,000 
^  **'  hadalready  been  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  L.4,000,000  a-yeai 
l^lbepenoanent  taxes;  that  the  coalition  had  been  every  where  defeated, 
^  the  French  were  preparing  to  invade  Italy  with  a  powerful  army ;  that 
l^aunple  el  America  proved  how  fallacious  was  the  hope,  that  a  nation 
^^^tA  lo  he  free  could  be  reduced  to  extremity,  by  the  mere  failure  of 
^^^tmiary  resources;  that  the  alleged  danger  of  concluding  peace  with  a 
Rvolationary  power  htfd  been  surmounted  by  the  despotic  governments  of 
^n  and  Prussia,  and  if  so,  what  peril  could  arise  from  it  to  the  constitu- 

(0  Att.  Bc|.  n9S^T.  (2)  j^nn,  Reg.  17 W,  1797. 
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iional  monarchy  of  England  ?  that  we  had  in  truth  no  allies,  but  a  mere  set  of 
mercenary  associates,  who  would  leave  our  interests  the  moment  that  it 
suited  their  own  conveniency ;  and  that  the  severe  scarcity,  which  now 
desolated  all  Europe,  seemed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to  culti- 
vation, which  the  ravages  of  war  occasioned,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
terminate  while  they  continued  (i). 
Answer  of     Qu  tho  othcr  haud,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  considera- 
rnrat^'      tion,  both  of  justice  and  policy,  called  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  contest;  that  notwithstanding  his  successes  in  the  field,  the 
enemy  now  began  to  feel  his  debility,  and  had  in  consequence  evinced  a 
disposition  to  accommodate,  which  be  had  never  before  done;  that  the 
French  paper  was  now  at  little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  its  nominal  va- 
lue ;  and  though  the  enormous  sum  of  L. 750,000,000  worth  of  assignats  hid 
been  created,  this  quantity  was  hourly  on  the  increase.   That  it  was  incredi- 
ble that  a  nation  reduced  to  such  straits  could,  long  support  a  contest  with  the 
formidable  enemies  who  were  prepar>ng  to  assail  it  by  Land  and  sea ;  and  that 
the  system  of  maintaining  war  by  the  heinous  method  of  confiscations  and  a 
forced  paper  currency,  however  successful  for  the  time,  must  lead  in  the  end 
to  ruin.   That  the  numbers  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  desperate  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated,  arose  from  the  misery  of  the  country,  the 
stagnation  of  industry,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  in  pacific 
employments ;  but  that  this  system,  however  successful,  when  a  war  of  inva- 
sion and  plunder  was  carried  on,  could  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time,  when  the  French  armies  were  repelled  to  their  own  frontiers,  and 
compelled  to  subsist  on  their  own  resources.  That  now,  therefore,  was  the 
time,  when  the  enemy's  breath  was  so  evidently  failing,  to  press  him  hard  on 
every  side,  and  reduce  him  to  such  a  peace  as  might  protect  Europe  from 
Gallic  aggression,  and  England  from  Republican  innovation  (2). 
rmi  objccri   Such  were  the  arguments  urged  in  public,  both  in  the  House  of 
th/difTe^t  Lords  and  Commons,  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war ;  and  both 
parties.      Houscs,  by  a  great  majority,  supported  the  administration;  the 
numbers  being  in  the  Lower  House  240  to  59.  But  the  real  motives  which 
influenced  both  sides  were  materially  different.  It  was  a  domestic  war  which 
was  really  waged ;  it  was  the  contest  between  aristocratic  ascendency  and 
democratic  ambition,  which  at  bottom,  divided  the  country,  and  excited  the 
fierce  and  implacable  passions  by  which  all  classes  were  actuated.  The  po- 
pular party  perceived  that  their  chance  of  success  was  altogether  nugatory, 
while  the  firm  hand  which  now  held  the  reins  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs^ 
and  that  while  the  national  spirit  was  excited  by  the  war  with  France,  the 
ascendency  of  the  conservative  party  might  be  looked  upon  as  certain ;  while 
the  adherents  to  ancient  institutions  felt  that  the  continuance  of  the  contest 
at  any  price  was  preferable  to  the  flood  of  democracy  with  which  they  would 
be  deluged  at  its  close;  and  that,  till  the  excitement  created  by  the  French 
Revolution  had  subsided,  no  passion  but  that  for  war  could  be  relied  on  to 
counteract  its  effects.  Thus,  though  the  ground  on  which  the  parties  engag^ 
was  the  expedience  of  continuing  the  strife,  the  object  which  both  parties  bad 
really  in  view  was  the  form  of  domestic  government,  and  the  passions  which 
actuated  them,  in  truth,  the  same  as  those  which  distracted  France  and 
agitated  Europe. 

(1)  Ann.  Res.  1796*  13*  Pari.  Hist,  xxxU.  1013»        (2)  Ana.  Ref .  1796, 13.   Pari.  Bitt.  »<»>•  ^^^ 
1010.  1049. 
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smii»  To  enable  government  to  carry  on  the  war,  Parliament  volcd 
i^wac.  supplies  to  the  amount  of  L.27,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  interest 
of  (he  debt;  and  in  this  vas  included  the  enormous  sum  of  L.i  8,000,000 
motracled  by  loan,  the  annual  charge  of  which  was  L.d  ,100,000,  which  was 
pTOTided  for  by  a  considerable  addition  to  the  assessed  taxes.  But  the  total 
expenditnre  of  the  year  amounted  to  L.57,500,000,  and  the  remainder  was 
raised,  in  sprin^r,  i796,  by  exchequer  bills  and  annuities,  to  the  amount  of 
L13,^e00,  wiiich  made  the  total  loan  of  that  year  L.51 ,500,000.  Mr.  Pitt 
tilted  it  as  a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  so 
expcBsiye  a  war,  this  large  loan  was  obtained  at  so  low  a  rate  as  four  and  a- 
hak  per  cent;  and,  without  doubt,  it  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  profusion  of 
opital  and  confidence  in  government  which  prevailed  in  Britain.  But  he 
iorf^ol  the  ruinous  terms  on  which  the  loan  was  contracted  for  future  years; 
diata  bond  of  L.400  was  given  for  every  L.60  advanced,  and  posterity  saddled 
with  the  payment  of  an  immense  debt  which  the  nation  had  never  received. 
Ibis  observation,  how  obvious  soever,  was  not  then  perceived  by  the  ablest 
persons  even  of  practical  habits;  no  one  looked  forward  to  the  repayment  of 
die  debt,  and  the  nation  reposed  in  fancied  security  on  the  moderate  annual 
chirise  which  the  loan  imposed  on  the  country  (1). 

ftusapiBtt  Another  matter  of  the  highest  importance  gave  rise  to  the  most 

^  "^  vehement  debates  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  country :  this  was 

the  bilk  which  government  brought  forward  for  additional  security  to  the 

King's  person,  and  the  prevention  of  seditious  meetings  (2).  No  measure  had 

been  brought  forward  by  government  since  the  Revolution  which  excited 

such  vehement  opposition  both  in  the  legislature  and  the  country  as  these 

celebrated  sUtutes,  which  were  stigmatized  by  the  popular  party  as  the  Pitt 

and  Grenville  acts,  in  order  that  they  might  for  ever  be  held  in  execration  by 

Ihe  coantry.  By  the  latter,  it  was  required  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 

magistrate,  of  any  public  meeting  to  be  held  on  political  subjects;  he  was 

anlborized'to  be  present,  and  empowered  to  seize  those  guilty  of  sedition  on 

the  spot;  and  a  second  offence  against  the  act  was  punishable  with  transpor- 

Ai,n»t, '  tation.  On  the  part  of  the  Opposition  it  was  urged,  that  meetings 

ZS^    held  under  such  restrictions,  and  with  the  dread  of  imprisonment 

■"^^       hanging  over  the  head  of  the  speakers  for  any  word  which  might 

escape  from  them  in  the  heat  of  debate,  could  never  be  considered  as  the  free 

UMi  unbiassed  meetings  of  Englishmen;  that  so  violent  an  infringement  had 

■ever  been  attempted  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  since  the  days  of  the 

Tndofs;  that  if  the  times  were  so  far  changed  that  Englishmen  could  no 

tenger  meet  and  deliberate  on  public  affairs  without  endangering  the  state, 

it  would  be  better  at  once  to  surrender  their  liberties,  as  in  Denmark,  into 

fte  bands  of  a  despotic  sovereign;  that  it  was  evident,  however,  that  there 

ittBy  was  no  such  danger  as  was  apprehended,  but  tlie  alarm  for  it  was  only 

•pretence  to  justify  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  measures ;  that  it  was  in  vain 

^  appeal  to  the  example  of  France,  as  vindicating  the  necessity  of  such 

>iaroiis enactments;  every  body  knew  that  the  revolution  in  that  country 

^»asnol  owing  to  lacobin  clubs,  or  the  meetings  of  the  people,  but  to  the 

wrmptiqns  of  the  court,  and  the  vices  of  the  political  system ,  and  if  this  bill 

*oald  pass,  the  people  of  this  country,  rendered  desperate  by  the  imposi^tion 

f  m\\n  letters,  would,  without  all  doubt,  break,  in  their  own  defeij ee, 

into  similar  excesses  (5). 

(0  Ann.  Ke{;.  1796,  5S.  64.  App.  108. 
;2)mc  III  ^  ..-_j  -* 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argaed  by  the  Adminutration,  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  bill  attentively  before  representing  it  in  such  odious 
colours;  that  it  imposed  restrictions  only  on  pabltc  assemblies,  fiid  left  un- 
fettered the  press,  the  great  palladium  of  liberty  in  every  repres^uUve 
monarchy;  that  public  meetings  required  to  be  narrowly  watched  in  tur- 
bnlent  times,  because  it  was  in  such  great  assemblages  that  the  passions 
took  fire,  and  men  were  precipiUted,  by  mutual  applause,  into  Tiol^t 
measures ;  that  the  great  danger  of  such  meetings  was,  that  only  one  side  was 
heard,  and  extravagant  sentiments  were  always  those  which  gained  most  ap- 
plause; that  the  object  of  the  meetings  against  which  these  enactments  weie 
levelled,  was  notorious,  being  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  the  formation  of  a -republican  constitution  similar  to  that 
esUblished  with  such  disastrous  effects  in  France;  that  the  proposed  enact- 
ments were  certainly  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but  so  also  was  the  democratic 
spirit  against  which  it  was  levelled,  and  extraordinary  times  required  extra- 
ordinary remedies ;  and  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  to  public 
freedom,  as  long  as  the  press  was  unfettered,  and  juries  regarded  with  so 
much  jealousy,  as  they  now  did,  all  the  measures  which  emanated  from  the 
Bill.  pMu      authority  of  government.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  GomnKins  by 
Into  u««.      3  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  forty-two,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  by  sixty-six  to  seven  (1). 
oppotukm    So  exasperated  were  the  Oppo^tion  with  the  success  of  Ministers 
dhUl^r"'  on  this  occasion,  that  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  large  part  of  the  minority, 
withdrew  altogetlier  for  a  considerable  time  from  the  House;  a  ruinous 
measure,  dictated  by  spite  and  disappointment,  and  which  should  never,  on 
any  similar  occasion,  be  repeated  by  true  patriots.  The  bill  was  limited  in  its 
duration  to  three  years;  and,  after  passing  both  Houses,  received  the  royal 
assent  (2). 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  subject  of  such  vehement  contention  in  the  Par- 
liament and  the  nation,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  beset  with  difSr 
culties ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  manifest  danger  of  the  times  could  have 
furnished  an  excuse  for  so  wide  a  deviation  from  the  principles  of  British 
freedom.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bills,  limited  as  they  were 
in  their  duration,  and  partial  in  their  operation,  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  mischiefs  which  their  opponents  so  confidently  predicted.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive :  the  bills  were  passed,  and  the  liberties  of  England  not  only 
remained  entire,  but  have  since  that  time  continually  gone  on  increasing. 
In  truth,  the  management  of  a  country  which  has  become  infected  with  the 
contagion  of  democratic  ambition,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  in 
government,  and  of  which  the  principles  are  only  now  beginning  to  be 
understood.  It  is  always  to  be  recollected,  that  the  formidable  thing  in  periods 
of  agitation,  and  against  which  governments  are,  in  an  especial  manner, 
ealled  to  oppose  a  barrier,  is  not  the  discontent  arising  from  real  grievance, 
MrritoM  but  the  passion  springing  from  popular  ambition.  The  fhrst,  being 
MktatM.  founded  in  reason  and  justice,  is  easily  dealt  with  :  it  subsides 
with  the  removal  of  the  causes  from  which  it  arose,  and  strong  measures  are 
never  either  required  or  justifiable  for  its  suppression.  The  second,  being  a 
▼eiiement  passion,  arising  from  no  real  evil,  but  awakened  by  the  anticipntion 
of  power,  is  insatiable ;  it  increases  with' every  gratification  it  seceaves,  and 

(1)  Aaft.  aef.  17S6,  31,  IS.  Pari.  Hirt.  tfxiit.        (3)  Ana.  Ref .  1790, 41. 
49.02. 
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conducts  the  nation,  through  blood  and  suffering,  by  a  sure  and  rapid  process, 
to  military  despotism.  The  same  danger  to  freedom  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  tbeprerention  of  the  expression  of  real  suffering,  as  from  the  concession 
ef  ftiel  to  democratic  ambition.  Reform  and  redress  are  the  remedies  suited 
Id  the  former;  resistance  and  firmness  the  regimen  adapted  to  the  latter.  In 
eoBsidering,  therefore,  whether  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  that  period  were 
JQStifiable  or  not,  the  question  is,  did  the  public  discontents  arise  from  the 
operieDceof  real  evils,  or  the  contagion  of  democratic  ambition?  and  when 
it  is  recollected  from  what  example,  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  these 
^ODS  were  excited,  how  much  the  liberties  of  England  have  subsequently 
logmenled,  and  what  a  career  of  splendour  and  prosperity  has  since  been 
opened,  it  is  erident  that  no  rational  dodbt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 
And  the  event  has  proved,  that  more  danger  to  freedom  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  eoncession  than  resistance  in  such  circumstances;  for  British  liberty 
has  sDce  that  time  steadily  increased,  under  all  the  coercion  applied  by  a 
firm  government  to  its  excesses;  while  French  enthusiasm  has  led  to  no 
praetical prottctioTi  of  the  people;  and  the  nation  has  perpetually  laboured 
mider  a  suocession  of  despots,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  establish  a  chimerical 
•tjoality. 

IJJ/I'^  Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1796,  the  British  go- 
i^^  vemment,  in  order  to  bring  the  French  Directory  to  the  test, 
^^^^  authorized  their  agent  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Wickham,  to  make  ad- 

1  ^*2  "^  vances  to  their  minister  on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace.  The 
SSSt*?^.  Directory  replied,  that  they  could  only  treat  on  the  footing  of  the 
coDstitotion ;  in  other  words,  that  they  must  insist  on  retaining  theLow-Coun* 
tries.  This  at  once  brought  matters  to  an  issue,  for  neither  Austria  nor  Eng- 
hid  wisas  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  consent  to  such  terms.  The  declara- 
tion of  this  resolution,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  was  of  great 

;  Kmee  to  the  English  cabinet,  by  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  treating 
withoQt  abandoning  all  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  putting  France  perma- 
Mntly  in  possession  of  a  salient  angle,  from  which  it  threatened  the  liberties 

^    flf  an  Europe,  and  which  experience  has  proved  cannot  be  left  in  it&  hands, 

I  rii.  liMd  without  exposing  them  to  imminent  hazard.  Mr.  Pitt  accordingly 
*•**•' '"'■announced  the  resolution  of  the  Directory  to  the  British  Parliament, 
nd  Imnnediately  obtained  further  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war, — an 
additional  loan  of  L.7,500,000  was  negotiated,  upon  as  favourable  terms  as 
^ibnner,  and  echequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  L.6,000,000  more,  put  at  the 
*»P08il  of  government,  out  of  which  L.5,000,000  was  granted  to  Austria  (1). 
JjjJU?'  The  first  active  operations  of  this  memorable  year  took  place  in 
"•Tf-iie.  la  Yend^,  where  the  Republican  general,  Hoche,  commanded  an 
*ny  of  100,000  men.  This  vast  force,  the  greatest  which  the  Republic  had 
^foot,  composed  of  all  the  troops  in  the  west  of  France,  and  those  drawn 
^Biscay  and  the  western  Pyrenees,  was  intrusted  to  a  general  of  twenty- 
it^  years  of  age,  whose  absolute  power  extended  over  all  the  insurgent 
P^Bvhices.  He  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  important  but  difhcult  duly 
^  which  he  was  charged.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  clear  judgment,  an 
iBIfepid  character,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution;  firm,  sagacious,  and 
'(tHDiiic,  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  that  mixture  of  gentleness  and  resolu- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  and  subdue  the  passions  of  civil 
war.  This  rare  combination  of  civil  and  military  qualities  might  have  ren- 

(1)  Aw.  Beg.  iTM.  App.  |00.  Tk.  viii.  20O,  20i*  Join.  Tiii.  8. 
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dered  him  a  formidable  rival  of  NapoMon,  and  possibly  endangered  the  public 
peace,  had  he  not  united  to  these  shining  parts  a  patriotic  heart,  and  a  love 
of  liberty  which  rendered  him  superior  to  all  temptation ;  and  more  likely, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Washington,  than  the  foot- 
steps of  Caesar  or  Cromwell  (1). 

Heche's  plan,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Directory,  was  to  reduce  U 
Tend^,  and  all  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  before  making  any 
attempt  upon  Brittany,  or  the  departments  to  the  north  of  that  river.  All  the 
towns  in  the  insurgent  district  were  declared  in  a  sUte  of  siege ;  the  Repub- 
lican army  was  authorized  to  maintain  itself  in  the  country  where  hostilities 
were  continued,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  requisitions  from  the  peasantry; 
and  the  towns  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Republicans  were  to  be 
protected  and  provided  for,- like  captured  fortresses.  Pardon  was  proclaimed 
to  all  the  chiefs  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  while  those  who  continued 
the  contest  were  ordered  to  be  shot  (2). 
succftses  of  During  the  absence  of  Hoche  at  Paris,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
■ndliSoei  ^hen  arranging  this  plan  with  the  Directory,  the  Royalist  chiefs, 
lln'ter/*^  in  particular  Charetle  and  Stofflet,  gained  considerable  successes  ; 
the  project  of  disarming  the  insurgent  provinces  had  made  little  progress; 
and  the  former  of  these  chiefs,  having  broken  through  the  line,  had  appeared 
in  the  rear  of  the  Republicans.  But  the  arrival  of  the  general-in-chief  res- 
tored vigour  and  unanimity  to  their  operations.  ChareLte  was  closely  pur- 
sued by  several  columns,  under  the  command  of  General  Travot ;  while  Stof- 
flet, cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  other  Royalists,  was  driven  back 
upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  As  a  last  resource,  Charette  collected  all  his 
forces,  and  attacked  his  antagonist  at  the  passage  of  La  Vie.  The  Royalists, 
seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  did  not  combat  with  their  accustomed  vigour; 
their  ranks  were  speedily  broken ;  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  sacred 
cbareite  it  Standard,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  Charette  himself 
dcfnied.  ^jjjj  difficulty  made  his  escape,  with  forty  or  fifty  followers ;  and, 
wandering  through  forests  and  marshes,  owed  his  safety  to  the  incorruptible 
Death  of  fidelity  of  the  peasants  of  the  Marais.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
stom«t.  elude  his  pursuers  and  join  Stofllet;  that  intrepid  chief,  himself 
pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  after  escaping  a  thousand  perils,  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  followers  at  the  farm  of  Pegrimaud,  where  he  was 
seized,  gagged,  and  conducted  to  Angers.  He  there  met  death  with  the  same 
resolution  which  had  distinguished  his  life  (3). 

This  great  success  was  necessary  to  establish  the  credit  of  the  young  gen- 
eral, who,  accused  equally  by  both  parties— by  the  Royalists  of  severity, and 
by  the  Republicans  of  moderation— was  so  beset  with  difficulties  and  so  much 
disgusted  with  his  situation,  that  he  formally  demanded  his  dismissal  from 
the  command.  But  Camot,  aware  of  his  abilities,  instead  of  accepting  his 
resignation,  confirmed  him  in  his  appointments;  and,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem 
of  government,  sent  him  two  fine  horses;  a  present  not  only  highly  accept- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  young* general.  For  though  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  master  of  a  quarter  of  France,  he  was 
reduced  to  such  straits  by  the  fall  of  the  paper  in  which  the  whole  pay  of  the 
army  was  received,  that  he  was  absolutely  without  horses,  or  equipage  of 
any  kind,  and  was  glad  to  supply  his  immediate  necessities  by  taking  half-a- 

« 

(1)  Th.  Till.  206.  W  ^«>»-  ^*"«  *€•  Tb.Tiii.  212. 

(2)  Th,  Tiii.  207. 
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teen  bridles  and  saddles,  and  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  from  tbc  stores  left  by 
the  English  in  Quiberon  bay  (i ). 

te!tf'SL.  C^**^*^  ^*s  ^^^'  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  entire  sub- 
Mte.  jngation  of  the  country;  for  as  long  as  he  lived,  it  never  could  be 
ensidered  as  pacified.  Anxious  to  get  quit  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  on  any 
terais,  the  Directory  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  into  England  with  his  family 
ad  such  of  his  followers  as  he  might  select,  and  a  million  of  francs  for  his 
own  maintenance.  Gharette  replied-*-'^  I  am  ready  to  die  with  arms  in  my 
liinds;  but  not  to  fly  and  abandon  my  companions  in  misfortune.  All  the 
vessels  of  the  Republic  would  not  be  suifficient  to  transport  my  brave  soldiers 
in  England.  Far  from  fearing  your  menaces,  I  will  myself  come  to  seek  you 
Id  your  own  camp."  The  Royalist  officers,  who  perceived  that  further  resist- 
ance had  become  hopeless,  urged  him  to  retire  to  Britain,  and  await  a  more 
Inwirable  opportunity  of  renewing  the  contest  at  the  head  of  the  princes 
and  nolHlity  of  France.  ^*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  with  a  severe  air,  ^^  I  am  not 
here  to  judge  of  the  orders  which  my  sovereign  has  given  me :  I  know  them ; 
they  are  the  same  which  I  myself  have  solicited.  Preserve  towards  them  the 
ane  fidelity  which  I  shall  do ;  nothing  shall  shake  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
4taty(2)." 

khtt  This  indomitable  chief,  however,  could  not  long  Withstand  the 
ISi^  immense  bodies  which  were  now  directed  against  hin^.  His  band 
^'^^  was  gradually  reduced  from  seven  hundred  to  fifty,  and  at  last, 
101  followers.  With  this  handful  of  heroes  he  long  kept  at  bay  the  Republi- 
can forces;  but  at  length,  pursued  on  every  side,  and  tracked  out  like  a 
^-beast  by  blood-hounds,  he  was  seized,  after  a  furious  combat,  and  con- 
cocted, bleeding  and  mutilated,  but  unsubdued,  to  the  Republican  head- 
qianers. 

General  Travot,  with  the  consideration  due  to  illustrious  misfortune, 
treated  him  with  respect  and  kindness,  but  could  not  avert  his  fate.  He  was 
CMdocted  to  Angers,  where  he  was  far  from  experiencing  from  others  the 
generous  treatment  ofthis  brave  Republican  general.  Maltreated  by  the  bru- 
tal soldiery,  conducted  along,  yet  dripping  with  blood  from  his  wounds,  be- 
fore the  populace  of  the  town,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  he  had  need  of  all 
teibrtitudeof  mind  to  sustain  his  courage ;  but,  even  in  this  extremity,  his 
teness  never  deserted  him.  On  the  27th  March  he  was  removed  from  the 
Prison  of  Angers  to  that  of  Nantes.  He  entered  into  the  latter  town,  preceded 
hy  a  nanierons  escort,  closely  guarded  by  gendarmes  and  generals  glittering 
nt  fold  and  plumes ;  himself  on  foot,  with  his  clothes  torn  and  bloody,  pale 
i>d  eitenuated ;  yet  more  an  object  of  interest  than  all  the  splendid  throng 
hr  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Such  was  his  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood, 
^  the  undaunted  chief  laiinted  on  leaving  the  Quarter  of  Commerce ;  but  no 
*KHierwas  his  strength  revived  by  a  glass  of  water,  than  he  marched  on,  en- 
<^>ring  for  two  hours,  with  heroic  constancy,  the  abuse  and  imprecations  of 
^  populace.  He  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  military  commission. 
Ss  examination  lasted  two  hours ;  but  his  answers  were  aiU  clear,  consistent, 
*nd  dignified ;  openly  avowing  his  Royalist  principles,  and  resolution  to 
^ntain  them  to  the  last.  Upon  hearing  the  sentence  of  death,  he  calmly 
^fA  for  the  succours  of  religion,  which  were  granted  him,  and  slept  peace- 
^1  the  night  before  bb  execution  (3). 

(0  n.Tlii,  an,  (3)  Beatt.  it.  201, 362. 
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On  the  following  morning  he  was  brought  out  to  the  scaffold.  The  rollJDg 
of  drums,  the  assembly  of  all  the  troops  and  national  guard,  a  countless  mui* 
tilude  of  spectators,  announced  the  great  event  which  was  approaching.  At 
length  the  hero  appeared,  descended  with  a  firm  step  the  stairs  of  the  pri- 
son, and  walked  to  the  Place  des  Agriculteurs  (Ij,  where  the  execution  was  to 
take  place.  A  breathless  silence  prevailed.  Gharette  advanced  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  bared  his  breast,  took  his  yet  bloody  arm  out  of  the  scarf,  and, 
without  permitting  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  himself  gave  the  command,  ut- 
tering, with  his  last  breath,  the  words—"  Vive  le  Roi ! " 
Si;  cSfic  '^^^^  perished  Gharette,  the  last  and  most  ihdomiuble  of  the  Ven- 
ter.  dean  chiefs.  Though  the  early  massacres  which  stained  the  Roya- 

list cause  at  Machecoult  were  perpetrated  without  his  orders,  yet  he  had  not 
the  romantic  generosity,  or  humane  turn  of  mind,  which  formed  the  glorious 
characteristics  of  I^scure,  Larochejaquelein,  and  Bonchamps.  His  mind, 
cast  in  a  rougher  mould,  was  steeped  in  deeper  colours;  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  contest,  he  executed,  without  scruple,  all  the  severities  which 
the  terrible  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  called  forth  on  both  sides.  If  his 
jealousy  of  others  was  sometimes  injurious  to  the  Royal  cause,  his  unoon- 
querable  firmness  prolonged  it  after  every  other  chance  of  success  was  hope- 
less ;  bis  single  arm  supported  the  struggle  when  the  bravest  of  his  followers 
were  sinking  in  despair ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the  glorious  reputaUon 
of  bemg  alike  invincible  in  resolution,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  un- 
subdued in  disaster  (2). 

The  death  of  Gharette  terminated  the  war  in  the  west  of  France,  and  gare 
more  joy  to  the  Republicans  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  over  the  Ans- 
trians.  The  vast  army  of  Hoche  spread  over  the  whole  country  from  the  Loire 
to  the  British  Channel,  gradually  pressed  upon  the  insurgent  provinces,  and 
drove  the  peasantry  back  towards  the  shores  of  Uie  ocean.  The  policy  pursued 
by  the  Republican  general  on  this  occasion  was  a  model  of  wisdom ;  he  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  conciliate  the  parish  priests,  who  had  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  as  his  columns  advanced,  seized 
the  cattle  and  grain  of  the  peasantry,  leaving  at  their  dwellings  a  notice  that 
they  would  be  restored  to  them  when  they  gave  up  their  weapons,  but  not 
till  then.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  people,  threatened  with  fa- 
mine, if  these  their  only  resources  were  withheld,  were  compelled  univei^ 
sally  to  surrender  their  arms.  The  army,  advancing  slowly,  completed  in  this 
way  the  disarming  of  the  peasantry  as  they  proceeded,  and  left  nothing  in 
ImS  wliTn  ^®"''  '^•'^  from  which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  At  length 
I*  v«d*«.  they  reached  the  ocean ;  and  though  Uie  most  resolute  of  the  in- 
surgent bands  fought  with  the  courage  of  despaur  when  they  found  themsel yes 

•o^'Tf*""?'-^'-^**  ^*'-  **"•  ^'^  ^•^  J*»^  ^"-  «»*''*  ""Ty  of  W«  ««*•  WWU  sdU  a  7<rai1».  hm 

AON  tJ*"'-'' «        ,  ""«*  f«»"»  8"**  >"  *»"  «"«'»  **»''=^'  having  lost 

Pinrob-    '"'  Lac.  xiil.  79.  Beaa.  !▼.  903.  its  rnast,  was  exposed  to  the  mortimminatit  dauber; 

s«>rv«tiotu     ^^  charicter  of  this  {llastriooa  chief  ^be'  sailors,  on  their  knee*,  were  praying  to  tte 

or   Napo>    ^""ol  he  belter  given  than  in  the  words  Virgio,  and  totally  incapable  of  tuakiug  any  ezer* 

leonon       of  NdpoldoD:-.  •*Cbar<^Ue, "   said   he,  tion,  till  Gharette,  by  hilling  one,  moeettded   >■ 

him.  <•  was  a  great  rbaracter  i  the  troe  hero  of  brtngiag  the  others  to  a  sense  of  their  d«ity»  «fMl 

thai  interesting  piriod  of  our  Rerolution,  which,  if  thereby  saved  the  Tessel.  *'  There,"  said  Napotpon. 

it  prrs^nU  great  inisfortuiieii,  has  at  least  not  injared  "  the  Inie  cha 


character  always  appears  in  great  ciiw 


our  glory. ->He  left  on  me  tlje  impression  of  ical  cninstances;  that  was  a  spark   which  spoke    tkc 

grandeur  of  mind ;  the  iraccs  of  »o  ccmmoii  pnergy  future  hero  of  la  Vendee.  We  must  not  alwa  vs  judge 

and  aocbcity,  the  .tparks  of  genius  are  apparent  in  of"  character  from  present  appearances;  there  aj« 

h%i  actions."  La*  Cjises  recounted  an   auecdote  of  sluinberers  whose  rousing  is  terrible.    Kleber  was 

him  when  in  command  of  a  small  res-^ei  early  in  one  of  them;  but  his  wakening  was  that  of  the  Uoa  '* 

life.  Though  regarded  as  a  person  of  mere  ordinary  —Las  Casss,  rii.  104, 105. 
eapaeity,  he,  on  one  occasion,  fare  proof  of  the 
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drifm  bick  to  the  left-eout,  yet  the  great  work  was  at  length  aecompUahed, 
Ike  coantry  aniversally  disarmed,  and  the  soldiers  put  into  caotonmeDts  ia 
the  eonquered  district.  The  people,  weary  of  a  contest  from  which  no  hope 
oMikl  BOW  be  entertained,  at  length  every  where  surrendered  their  arms, 
ad  resDBied  their  pacific  occupations;  the  Republicans,  cantoned  in  the  vii- 
hges,  liyed  on  terms  of  friendship  with  their  former  enemies,  mutual  ex* 
i^ieratioB  subsided,  the  clergy  communicated  openly  with  a  leader  who  had 
fnt  treated  them  with  sincerity  and  kindness,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
saiBBier,  floehe,  instead  of  requiring  new  troops,  was  able  to  send  great  rein* 
{orceoents  te  the  Directory  for  the  support  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine  and 
is  Italy  (i), 

fnftn-      Meanwhile,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  encouraged  by  the  brilliant 
tS^S^  arhieYements  of  Clairfait  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign, 
oUti^  *^^  aware,  from  the  incorporation  of  Flanders  with  the  French 
3£!^  Republic,  that  no  accommodation  was  to  be  hoped  for,  was  mak- 
^c«^  ing  the  utmost  efforts  to  prosecute  the  war  with  effect.  A  new 
levy  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  took  place  in  the  hereditary  states;  the 
ngiaients  were  oniyersally  raised  to  their  full  compliment;  and  every  efforl 
us  made  to  turn  to  advantage  the  military  spirit  and  numerous  population 
of  Ihe  newly  acquired  province  of  Galicia.  Clairfait,  the  conqueror  of  the 
iiaeiofllayence,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna  with  unpreced^otted 
fplendonr;  but  the  Aulic  Council  rewarded  bis  achievements  by  the  appoint* 
Mat  of  the  Aretiduke  Charles  to  the  command  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine ; 
iitep  wbieb,  however  ill  deserved  by  his  gallant  predecessor,  was  soon  jus- 
tified by  the  great  military  abilities  of  the  young  prince  (2). 

The  character  of  this  illustrious  chief  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  the 
verdsef  his  great  antagonist.  ^^  Prince  Charles,''  said  Napoleon,  *^  i^ta  man 
wheie  conduct  can  never  attract  blame.  His  soul  belongs  to  the  heroic  age, 
iNit  his  heart  to  that  of  gold.  More  than  all,  he  is  a  good  Inan ;  and  that  in- 
dodek  every  thing  when  said  of  a  prince  (3).'* 

imZ^.  "f^  forces  of  the  contending  parties  on  the  Rhine  were  nearly 

«ijMMi  oqiud;  but  the  Imperialists  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  number 

>M».      and  quality  of  their  cavalry.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Moreau  com* 

■Hded71,000  infantry  and  6,500  cavalry;  while  Wurmser,  who  was  opposed 

ts him,  was  at  the  head  of  62,000  foot  and  2^000  horse;  but,  before  the 

cttnpaign  was  far  advanced,  30,000  men  were  detached  from  this  army  to 

itiaibroe  the  broken  troops  of  Reaulieu  in  Italy.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 

Ardidake  was  at  the  head  of  71,000  infantry  and  21,000  cavalry;  while  the 

*nDy  ef  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  Jourdan,  numbered  63,000  of  the 

former  arm,  and  11,000  of  the  latter.  The  disproportion  between  the  nume- 

licil  itroigth  on  the  opposite  sides,  therefore,  was  not  considerable;  but 

^  toperiority  of  the  Germans  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  cavalry 

give  tbem  a  great  advantage  in  an  open  country,  both  in  proQting  by  suc- 

ttsfi  and  arresting  disaster.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  in  po»- 

MSQon  of  the  fortresses  of  Luxemburg,  ThionviUe,  Metz,  and  Sarelouis, 

vhieh  rendered  the  centre  of  their  position  almost  unassailable;  their  right 

w  covered  by  Huningen,  new  Brisach,  and  the  fortresses  of  Alsace,  and 

^  left  by  Ibestricht,  Juliers,  and  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Netherlands; 

^^  the  Austrians  had  no  fortified  point  whatever  to  support  either  of 

(0  Th-tiil,  218.  Join.  ▼lii.  4l.  49.  (3)  D'Abr.  iv.  S84.  » 

l»)iwB.tLn.SI.  Tli.tiii.30T. 
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their  wings.  This  want,  in  a  war  of  inva^on,  is  of  incalculable  innportaiice(l); 
and  the  event  soon  proved,  that  the  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  are  as  valuable  as 
a  base  for  olfensire,  as  a  barrier  to  sapporjl  defensive  operations. 
Plans  of  the  Thc  plan  of  the  Aulic  Council  was,  in  the  north  to  force  the  pas- 
Austriftns.  gggg  Qf  ^Yie  Moselle,  carry  the  war  into  Flanders,  and  rescue  that 
flourishing  province  from  the  grasp  of  the  Republicans ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  had  brought  the  greater  mass  of  their  forces  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  On 
ihe  Upper,  they  proposed  to  lay  siege  to  Landau,  and,  having  driven  the 
Republicans  over  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
blockade  Strasburg.  But  for  some*reason  'which  has  never  been  divulged, 
they  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  until  the  end  of  May,  while  Beaulieu 
with  fifty  thousand  men  was  striving  in  vain  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Napo- 
l^on*s  conquests  in  Lombardy.  The  consequences  of  this  delay  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  campaign.  Hardly  was  the  armistice  denounced  in  the  end  of 
sxat  May,  May,  whcH  au  order  arrived  to  Wurmser  to  detach  twenty-Gve 
'^'  thousand  of  his  best  troops  by  the  Tyrolese  Alps  into  Italy;  a 

deduction  which,  by  necessarily  reducing  the  Imperialists  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  the  defensive,  rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  the  Archdnke  to  posh 
forward  the  other  army  towards  the  Moselle.  There  still  remained^  however, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Imperialists  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
including  above  forty  thousand  superb  cavalry ;  a  force  which,  if  earlier 
brought  into  action,  and  placed  under  one  leader,  might  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  war.  The  French  inferiority  in  horse  was  compensated  by  a 
superiority  of  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers.  The  Austrians  had  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  possessing  two  fortified  places,  Mayence  and  Manbeim 
on  the  Rhine,  which  gave  them  the  means  of  debouching  with  equal  facility 
on  either  side  of  that  stream  (2),  while  the  Republicans  only  held  a  Ute-^ 
pont  at  Dusseldorf,  so  far  removed  to  the  north  as  to  be  of  little  service  in 
commencing  operations. 

The  events  of  this  struggle  demonstrate  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
great  importance  of  early  success  in  war,  and  by  what  a  necessary  chain 
of  consequences  an  inconsiderable  advantage  at  first  often  determines  the 
fate  of  a  campaign.  A  single  victory  gained  by  the  Austrians  on  the  Sarre 
or  the  Moselle  would  have  compelled  the  French  armies  to  dissolve  them- 
selves in  order;to  garrison  the  frontier  towns;  and  the  Directory,  to  defend 
its  own  territories,  would  have  been  obliged  to  arrest  the  career  of  Napo- 
Idon  in  the  Italian  plains;  while,  by  taking  the  initiative,  and  carrying 
the  war  into  Germany,  they  were  enabled  to  leave  their  fortresses  defence- 
less, and  swell,  by  their  garrisons,  the  invading  force,  which  soon  proved 
so  perilous  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  (3). 
nan  or  the  Thc  plan  of  the  Republicans  was  to  move  forward  the  army  <rf 
caS!'*  *'  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  by  Dusseldorf,  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  order  to  threaten  the  communication  of  the  Archduke  with 
Germany,  induce  him  to  recross  it,  and  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  by  Moreau.  In  conformity  with  this  design,  Kleber,  on 
the  30th  May,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf,  and,  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  began  to  press  the  Austrians  on  the  Sicg,  where  the  Arckduke 
had  only  twenty  thousand,  the  great  bulk  of  his  army,  sixty  thousand  strong, 
being  on  the  right  bank,  in  front  of  Mayence.  The  Republicans  succeeded  in 

« 

(t)  Ardtdake,  ii.  10,  IS.    Join.  viii.  170.    Th.         (2)  Arcbduke  Cbarlc9,  li.  30i. 
vtii.  300,  S07.  (3)  iom.  Ttii.  173. 
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hmf  4.        defeating  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Imperialistd,  crossed  the  Sieg, 
Zi^     turned  the  position  of  Ukerath,  and  drove  them  back  to  Allenkir- 


chen.  There  the  Anstrians  stood  firm,  and  a  severe  action  took 
place.  General  Ney,  ^ith  a  body  of  light  troops,  turned  their  left, 
lod  threatened  their  communications;  while  Rleber,  having  advanced 
ihrough  the  hills  of  Weyersbnsch,  assailed  their  iront ;  and.SouLT  menaced 
tbetr  reserve  atKropach.  The  result  of  these  movements  was,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  were  driven  behind  the  Lahn  at  Limburg,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  (I). 

This  Tictory  produced  the  desired  eflfect,  by  drawing  the  Archduke,  with 
tbe  greater  part  of  his  forces,  across  the  Rhine,  to  succour  the  menaced  points. 
On  the  iOth,  he  passed  that  river  with  thirty-two  battalions  and  eighty  squa- 
drons, arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limburg  four  days  after,  and  moved, 
with  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  against  the 
Tferarc      RcpubHcans  on  the  German  side.  Jourdan,  upon  this,  leaving  Mar- 
KPmS^    ceau  with  twenty  thousand  men  near  Mayence,  crossed  the  Rhine 
ihart*?.      3^  Nenwied,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  to  support  Kleber.  Ills 
^^         intention  was  to  cover  the  investment  of  Ehrenbreitzen,  and,  for 
^imt.     this  purpose,  cross  the  Lahn  and  attack  Wartensleben,  who  com- 
nunded  the  advanced. guard  of  the  Imperialists;  but  the  Archduke,  resolved 
to  take  the  initiative,  anticipated  him  by  a  day,  and  commenced  an  attack 
vith  aU  his  forces.  The  position  of  the  Republicans  was  in  the  highest  degree 
critical,  as  they  were  compelled  to  fight  with  the  Rhine  on  their  right  flank, 
and  between  them  and  France,  which  would  have  exposed  them  to  utter 
rain  in  case  of  a  serious  reverse.  The  Archduke  judiciously  brought  the  mass 
•f  his  forces  against  the  French  left,  and,  having  overwhelmed  it,  Jourdan 
was  compelled  to  draw  back  all  his  troops,  to  avoid  being  driven  into  the 
river,  and  completely  destroyed  amidst  its  precipitous  hanks.  He  accord- 
in^y  retired  to  Nenwied,  and  recrossed  the  Rhine,  while  Kleber,  received 
orders  to  retire  to  Dusseldorf,  and  regain  the  left  bank.  Kray  pursued  him 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  and  a  bloody  and  furious  action  ensued 
at  Cleraih,  which  at  length  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French, 
in  consequence  of  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Imperial  cavalry.  Kleber 
indignantly  continued  his  retreat,  and  regained  the  intrenched  camp  around 
the  me^^pont  at  Dusseldorf  (2) . 

JS^    Meanwhile  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the  command 

pluiSl;  of  More  AC,  had  commenced  offensive  operations.  This  great  gene- 

SS2..  ^*''  ^^^  *°  ^'^^>  *^  Morlaix  in  Rrittany,  had  been  originally  bred 

w.         to  the  bar,  but,  during  the  public  dangers  of  1793,  having  been 

oDed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  genera!  of 

wnaon.  His  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  misfortunes,  have  secured  him  a 

ftsliDguished  place  in  the  page  of  history.  Gifted  with  rare  sagacity,  an  im- 

jwiurbable  coolness  in  presence  of  danger,  and  a  rapid  conp  d^ceil  in  the 

Md  of  battle,  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  military  success;  but  his  mo- 


oety,  moral  indecision,  and  retiring  habits,  rendered  him  unfit  to  cope  m 
pwiiuallrfe  with  the  energy  and  ambition  of  Napol(5on.  He  was,  accordingly, 
«nisjnous  as  a  general,  but  unfortunate  as  a  statesman ;  a  sincere  Repu- 
"»can,  he  disdained  to  accept  elevation  at  the  expense  of  the  public  freedom ; 

^^^iT'lh^i^^^l^'i^'ru^'^-  '*•    '^'         ^2)  A«>»-  CJi-  "•  '*.  W.    Jon,.  Tiii.  m*  iU. 
•^  «•.  R.y,  1. 15S,  177.  Aitb.  Cb.  ii.  64*  74-         Th.  iiii.  S09.  Ney.  160,  IPT. 
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and)  after  yanqnishing  the  Imperialists  at  Hohenlindeii,  sunk  before  tbe 
audacity  and  fortune  of  his  younger  and  less  scrupulous  rival  (1). 
orMBiu-  On  arriving  at  the  command,  after  the  dismissal  of  Pidiegra,  he 
mj.  applied  himself  assiduously,  with  the  aid  of  Regnier  to  reorganize 
and  restore  the  army,  whose  spirit  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign 
had  considerably  weakened.  The  French  centre,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
cantoned  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  wKs  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Desaix  (2);  the  left  wing,  under  St.-Ctr,  had  its  headquarters  at  Deuxponts; 
while  the  right,  under  Moreau*in  person,  occupied  Strasburg  and  Huningen. 
The  Austrians,  in  like  manner,  were  in  three  divisions;  the  right  wing, 
twenty-two  thousand  strong,  was  encamped  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Kay- 
serslautem,  and  communicated  with  the  Archduke  Charles;  tbe  centre, 
under  the  orders  of  Starray,  amounting  to  twenty-three  thousand  infantry 
and  nine  thousand  horse,  was  at  Muschbach  and  Manheim,  while  the  left 
wing,  comprehending  twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand 
cavalry,  extended  along  tbe  course  of  tbe  Rhine  from  Philipsburg  to  BAle. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  all  their  misfortunes,  the  Imperialists  still  adhered  Co 
tbe  ruinous  system  of  extending  their  forces;  a  plan  of  operations  destined  to 
bring  about  ail  but  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  monarchy  (5). 

tb??bin?  Moreau  resolved  to  pass  tbe  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  as  that  powerful 
byHof^V  fortress  was  an  excellent  point  of  departure,  while  the  numerous 
wooded  islands  which  there  interrupted  the  course  of  the  river,  afforded 
every  facility  for  tbe  concealment  of  tbe  project.  The  fortress  of  Rehl  on  tbe 
opposite 'shore,  being  negligently  guarded,  lay  open  to  surprise,  and,  onoe 
secured,  promised  the  means  of  a  safe  passage  to  tbe  whole  army,  Tbe  Aus- 
trians on  tbe  Upper  Rhine  were,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
reduced  to  the  defensive,  in  consequence  of  the  large  detachment  made 
under  Wurmser  to  the  Tyrol;  whilQ  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  army  of 
Jourdan,  spread  the  belief  that  it  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  serious  attack 
of  the  Republicans  was  to  be  made.  To  mislead  the  Imperialists  still  further 
from  bis  real  design,  Moreau  made  a  general  attack  on  their  intrenchments 
at  Manheim,  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  their  forces  to  tbe  right  bank,  leaving  only  fifteen  battalions  to  guard 
the  iite^-pont  on  the  French  side.  Meanwhile,  Wurmser  having  departed 
at  the  head  of  twenty-eight  thousand  choice  troops  for  Italy,  tbe  command 
of  both  armies  devolved  on  the  Archduke.  Moreau  deemed  this  juncture 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  bis  design  upon  Kebl,  and  accordingly,  on 
sM  jttoe.  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  gates  of  Strasburg  were  suddenly  closed, 
all  intercourse  with  the  German  shore  was  rigidly  prohibited,  and  columns 
of  troops  marched  in  all  directions  towards  the  point  of  embarkation  (4). 

The  points  selected  for  this  hazardous  operation  were  Gambsbeim  and 
Kebl.  Twelve  thousand  men  were  collected  at  tbe  first  point,  and  sixteen 
tbousan4  at  the  second,  both  detachments  being  under  the  orders  of  Dcsaix, 
while  the  forces  of  the  Imperialists  were  so  scattered,  that  they  could  not 

(1)  Tli.-riii.  S07i  SlOtJon.  Tiii.  1S9»  ISS.  Arcb,  a  noroenl't  iboaghl.  H«  dapiMd  cotnfort  and 
Cb.  li.  10.  couTenience ;  wrapt  in  a  cloaV,  be  lhr»iw  btmMrlf 

(2)  "  or  «ll  the  genrraic  I  errr  bad  nnder  mc,"  uiulcr  a  gun.  and  slept  at  contenltNlly  as  in  a  patactt. 
•aid  N4pol<h)np  **  llMaix  and  Klrbar  poMrsved  ibe  Uprigbl  and  boural  in  ail  bis  proceedings,  lus  was 
greatest  taScuts,  es|)eci.ill]r  Ucsaix,  as  Kl^l>er  only  calliHl  by  the  Arabs  the  Just  Sultan.  KUbcr  and 
loved  war  as  it  was  tbr  uirans  of  procuring  htm  Dcsatx  were  an  irreparable  luaato  tbe  French  army.** 
riches  and  pirasures,  wberras  Deaaix  loTcd  glory  —  CMbaka,  i   237,  238. 

/or  itaair.  and  despised  every  thing  elso.  Desatx  was         (3)  Arch.  Cb.  H.  24.    Jon.  Tiii.  1S6,  i97.  SU- 

wbolly  wrapt  op  in  war  and  glory.   To  bim  ricbea     Cyr,  Tii.  S3i  37. 

and  plca^orcs  were  TaloHesa,  nor  did  be  giTe  Ihcm         (4)  Tb.  Ttii.  310#  Bll.  Jom.  liiu  109, 206i 
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Memble  above  serentecn  thousand  men  in  forty-«ight  hours  in  any  quarter 
that  might  be  meoaoed.  At  midnight,  the  troops  deGled  in  different  coiumns 
iDd  prafbund  silence  towards  the  stations  of  embarkation;  while  false 
attacks,  attended  with  much  noise  and  constant  discharges  of  artillery,  were 
itetaut  made  at  other  places,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  At 
Sl^  half-past  one  Desaix  gaye  the  signal  for  departure;  two  thousand 
^-  five  hundred  men  embarked  in  silence,  and  rowed  across  the  arm 

of  the  Rhine  to  the  island  of  Ehslar  Rhin,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Imp^ 
rialists.  They  fell,  wiUiout  firing  a  shot,  with  so  much  impetuosity  upon 
tbeir  videttes,  that  the  Germans  fled  in  disorder  to  the  right  bank,  without 
Uunking  of  cutting  the  bridges  of  boats  which  connect^  the  island  with 
the  shore.  Thither  they  were  speedily  followed  by  the  Republicans,  who, 
although  unsupported  by  cavalry  or  artillery,  ventured  to  advance  into  the 
plain,  and  approach  the  ramparts  of  Kehl.  With  heroic  resolution,  but  the 
most  prudent  in  such  circumstances,  the  commander  sent  back  the  boats 
instantly  to  the  French  side,  to  bring  over  reinforcements,  leaving  this  little 
band  alone  and  unsupported,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy^s  army.  Their  ad* 
vanoed  guard  was  speedily  assailed  by  theSwabian  contingent,  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  which  were  encamped  in  that  neighbourhood;  but  they 
vere  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  French  infantry,  supported  by  two 
pieoes  (k  artillery,  which  they  had  captured  on  first  landing  on  the  shore. 
J^^  Before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  new  detachment  of  equal 
«"<>i"^*  strength  arrived,  a  flying  bridge  was  established  between  the 
idand  and  the  left  bank,  and  the  Republicans  found  Uiemselves  in  such 
itrength,  that  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments  of  Kehl, 
vhich  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  troops  of  Swabia,  in* 
trusted  with  the  defence,  flying  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  lost  thir- 
teen pieces  of  cannon  and  seven  hundred  men  (i).  On  the  following  day,  a 
bridge  of  boaU  was  established  between  Strasburg  and  Kehl,  and  the  whole 
snnj  passed  over  in  safety. 

Sack  was  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Rehl,  which  at  the  time  was  celebrated 
»sn  exploit  of  the  most  glorious  character.  Without  doubt,  the  secrecy,  ra*^ 
Nity,  and  decision  with  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  merit  the  highest 
eologinm.  But  the  weakness  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  forces  rendered 
it  an  enterprise  of  comparatively  little  hazard ;  and  it  was  greatly  inferior, 
both  in  point  of  diificulty  and  danger,  to  the  passage  of  the  same  river  in  the 
following  campaign  at  Dursheim,  or  the  passages  oif  the  Danube  at  Wagram, 
od  of  the  Berezina  atStudenki  by  Napoleon  (2). 

2jJ2rt.  *'<>*^«"  ***^  DOW  the  fairest  opportunity  of  destroying  the  Aus- 
«f  M«rM.  trian  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  by  a  series  of  diverging  attacks, 
iimilar  to  those  by  which  Napoleon  had  discomfited  the  army  of  Beaulieu  in 
IMmont.  He  had  effected  a  passage,  with  a  superior  force,  into  the  centre  of 
the  enemy's  line ;  and,  by  rapid  movements,  might  have  struck  right  and  left 
as  weighty  blows  as  that  great  captain  dealt  out  at  Dego  and  Montenotte.  But 
the  French  general,  however  consummate  a  commander,  had  not  the  fire  or 
energy  by  which  his  younger  rival  wasactuated,  and  trusted  for  success  rather 
toskitful  combinations  or  methodical  arrangements,  than  those  master-«trokes 
which  are  attended  with  peril,  but  frequently  domineer  over  fortune  by  the 
intensity  of  the  passions  which  they  awaken  among  mankind  (3). 

(I)  Th.  Tiii.  S43.    Jom.  Tiii.  209, 311.    SL-Ojn        (8)  Sl.-Cyr,  IH.  54.  55.  Tb.  tIU.  314.  Jom.  riU. 
•>i-  3S,  45.  ArL.  Ck.  it.  102. 1 10.  21X  Arch.  Cb.  ii.  131. 

())  Jen.  viii.  311.  Tb.  viit.  %t%. 
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HP  >dT»ne^,  Having  at  length  collected  all  his  diyisions  on  the  right  hank,  Mo- 

IhrDhuk    reau,  at  the  end  of  June,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 

Forest.       ^  ^jj^  Black  Forest,  at  the  head  of  seventy-one  thousand  men. 

This  celebrated  chain  forms  a  mass  of  rocky  hills  covered  with  fir,  separating 

the  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Neckar.    The  Swabian  contingent, 

ten  thousand  strong,  was  already  posted  at  Renchen,  once  so  famous  in  the 

wars  of  Turenne,  occupying  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  which  lead  through 

the  mountains.  They  were  there  attacked  by  the  Republicans,  and  driven 

from  their  position  with  the  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred 

men  {i). 

ArchdnVe      Meanwhile,  the  Imperialists  were  collecting  their  scattered  forces 

th^'tr'n?    vith  the  utmost  haste,  to  make  head  against  the  formidable  enemy 

ofd«,fr.    who  had  thus  burst  into  the  centre  of  their  line.  The  Archduke 

Charles  had  no  sooner  received  the  Intelligence,  than  he  resolved  to  hasten 

in  person,  to  arrest  the  advance  of  an  army  threatening  to  fall  upon  his  line 

of  communications,  and  possibly  get  the  start  of  him  on  the  Danube.  For  this 

purpose  beset  off  on  the  26th,  with  twenty-four  battalions  and  thirty-nine 

squadrons,  from  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  and  advanced  by  forced  marches 

towards  the  Black  Forest,  while  the  scattered  divisions  of  Wurmser*s  army 

were  converging  towards  the  menaced  point  (2). 

Moreau^s  plan  was  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  his  centre  and 
left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Desaix  and  St.-Gyr,  while  his  right,  under 
Ferino,  attacked  and  carried  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  pushed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar.  The  Austrians  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Murg  were 
about  forty-eight  thousand  strong;  while  the  Archduke  was  hastening  with 
half  that  number  to  their  support.  Previous  to  advancing  to  the  northward, 
Moreau  detached  some  brigades  from  his  centre  to  clear  the  right  flank  of  the 
army,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  was 
successfully  accomplished.  Meanwhile,  the  left  wing  continuing  to  descend 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  through  a  broken  country  intersected  with  woods 
ind«cisiT«      and  ravines,  approached  the  corps  of  Latour,  who  defended  the 

sctiont  on  /       1  I  1  ' 

tbeMuig.  banks  of  the  Murg  with  twenty-seven  thousand  men.  He  was  at- 
tacked there  by  the  centre  of  the  Republicans,  with  nearly  the  same  force,  the 
left  under  St.-Cyr,  not  having  yet  arrived,  and  after  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment, the  Austrians  retired  in  the  best  order,  covered  by  their  numerous 
cavalry,  leaving  to  their  antagonists  no  other  advantage  but  the  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle.  Important  reinforcemcbts  speedily  came  up  on  both  sides; 
the  Archduke  arrived  with  twenty-four  thousand  men  to  the  support  of  the 
Imperialists,  while  Moreau  counterbalanced  the  acquisition,  by  bringing  up 
St.-Cyr,  with  his  whole  left  wing,  to  his  aid.  The  forces  on  the  two  sides  were 
now  nearly  equal,  amounting  on  either  to  about  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  their 
situation  was  nearly  the  same,  both  being  at  right  angles  to  the  Rhine,  and 
extending  from  that  stream  through  a  marshy  and  wooded  plain,  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  (5). 
Thf  Frrnrii  Tlic  Archdukc,  who  felt  the  value  of  time,  and  was  apprehensive 
S'li^im"  of  being  speedily  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  I^wer  Rhine,  re- 
prriai  right,  solvcd  to  commeucc  the  attack,  and,  in  order  to  render  his  nu- 
merous cavalry  of  service,  to  engage  as  much  as  possible  in  the  plain.  For 

(0  Join.  Tin.  218.    Th.^iii.  315.    Arch.  Cb.  ii.        (3)  Th.  viii.  318.    ArcU.  Ck.  ii.  ISI,  I3«-  J«b- 
116.  Till.  230,  235. 

(3)  Arch.  Cb.  ii.  135.   St.-Cyr,  iii.  50*  71.  Jom. 
▼iii.  318. 
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Ihis  purpose  be  advanced  the  Saxons  on  his  left  to  turn  the  French  right  in 
Ibe  mountains,  and  lb|reatened  their  rear,  strengthened  the  plateau  of  Rothen- 
sol,  where  his  left  centre  rested,  advanced  his  centre  to  Malsch,  and  arranged 
Us  formidable  cavalry,  supported  by  ten  battalions,  so  as  to  press  the  left  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  His  attack  was  fixed  for  the  iOth 
Jvly;  but  Moreau,  who  deemed  it  hazardous  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  an- 
ticipated him  by  a  general  attack  on  the  preceding  day.  Wisely  judging  that 
s*  ^'  it  was  of  importance  to  avoid  the  plain,  where  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  Anstrians  promised  to  be  of  such  advantage,  he  entirely  drew  back  his 
own  left,  and  directed  the  weight  of  his  force  by  his  right  against  the  Austrian 
pasition  in  the  mountains.  St.-Gyr,  who  commanded  the  Republicans  in  that 
quarter,  waschai^ged  withtheassault  of  the  plateauof  theRothensol,  an  elevated 
piani  m  the  midst  of  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  approaches  to 
vfakh  were  entangled  with  shrubs,  scaurs,  and  underwood,  and  which  was  oc- 
capiedby  six  Austrian  battalions.  These  brave  troops  repulsed  successive  at- 
tadsofthe French  columns ;  but,  having  on  the  defeat  of  the  last,  pursued  the 
assailants  into  the  rugged  and  woody  ground  on  the  declivity  of  the  heights, 
their  ranks  became  broken,  and  St.-Cyr,  returning  to  the  charge,  routed  the 
iBiperialists,carriedtheposition,anddrove  back  their  left  towards  Pforzheim. 
Meanwhile  ])esaix,  with  the  French  centre,  commenced  a  furious  attack  on 
the  Tillage  of  Malsch,  which,  after  being  taken  and  retaken  several  times, 
iinaUy  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians.  Their  numerous  cavalry  now 
ployed  in  the  plain ;  but  the  French  kept  cautiously  under  cover  of  the 
woods  and  thickets  with  which  the  country  abounded ;  and  the  Austrians, 
notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  horse,  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
^Ifaer  success  than  repulsing  the  attacks  on  their  centre  and  right,  towards 
thefaanks  of  the  Rhine  (i). 

The  Ar«b.    Thc  rclativc  situation  of  the  contending  parties  was  now  very 

1^  to     singular.  Moreau  had  dislodged  the  Imperialists  from  the  moun- 

""^     tains,  and  by  throwing  forward  his  right,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 

cot  them  off  from  the  line  of  communication  with  the  Hereditary  States,  and 

>Mnaee  their  retreat  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the  other  hand,  by  so 

^oing,  he  was  himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  separated  from  his  base 

in  the  Talley  of  the  Rhine,  seeing  Desaix  crushed  by  the  victorious  centre  and 

oamerous  cavalry  of  the  Austrians,  and  St.-Gyr  isolated  and  endangered  in 

the  mountains.  A  general  of  Napoleon^s  resolution  and  ability  would  possibly 

bve  derived  from  this  combination  of  circumstances,  }he  means  of  achieving 

jhemost  splendid  successes;  but  the  Archduke  was  prevented  from  follow- 

B|gso  energetic  a  course  by  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  Austrian  domi- 

BioQs,  which  lay  exposed  and  unprotected  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and 

Hl^po^ilous  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed  in  case  of  disaster,  with  a 

"<^le  army  on  one  side,  and  a  great  river  lined  with  enemy^s  fortresses  on 

Mother.'  For  these  reasons  he  resolved  to  forego. the  splendid  to  pursue  the 

prudent  course;  to  retire  from  the  frontier  to  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 

^regain  by  the  valleys  of  the.  Maine  and  the  Neckar  the  plain  of  the  Danube, 

^hich  river,  supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Ulm  and  Ratisbon,  was  the  true 

^tier  of  Austria,  and  brought  him  as  much  nearer  his  own,  as  it  withdrew 

®c  enemy  from  their  resources.   With  this  view  he  retired,  by  a  forced 

^^1^  in  the  evening,  to  Pforzheim,  without  being  disquieted  in  his  move- 

^^;  and,  after  throwing  garrisons  into  Philipsburg  and  Manheim,  prepared 

(0  "^  viU.  320.  /om.  tui.  237»  333.    Arch.  Ch.  u.  iU,  t40'  St.-Cjr,  Ui.  08, 69..* 
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to  abandon  tho  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  retreat  by  the  Neekar  into  the  Bara- 
rian  plains  (i). 
i4th  to  >8tii  Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  Imperialists  broke  up  on  the  14th from 
^'^''  Pforzheim,  and  retired  slowly  and  in  the  best  order,  towards  Stat- 
gardt  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Neekar.  By  so  doing,  they  drew  nearer  to 
the  army  of  Warlcnsleben,  and  gained  the  great  object  of  obtaining  a  cen- 
tral and  interior  line  of  commnnication,  from  which  the  Archduke  soon  de- 
rived the  most  brilliant  advantages.  Meanwhile  Moreau  advanced  his  right 
centre  under  St.-Gyr,  through  the  mountains  to  Pforzheim,  while  the  right 
wing,  under  Ferino,  spread  itself  through  the  Black  Forest  to  the:frontienof 
YTih  j«iy.  Switzerland.  The  result  was,  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  the  Re- 
publican army  covered  a  space  fifty  leagues  broad,  from  Stutgardt  to  the  Lake 
of  Constance  (2). 
op4>ri.tion«  Meanwhile  important  operations  had  taken  place  on  the  Lower 
?  Rhiilr"  Rhine.  No  sooner  was  lourdan  informed  of  the  passage  of  the 
Mtiviy.  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  the  departure  of  the  Archduke  to  reiirforce  the 
army  of  Wurmser,  than  he  hastened  to  recross  the  same  river  at  Dusseldorf 
and  Neuwied,  advancing,  as  he  had  always  before  done,  towards  the  Lahn, 
with  a  view  to  debouche  into  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  The  Imperialists,  un- 
der Wartensleben,  now  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  infantry  and 
eleven  thousand  cavalry;  a  force  totally  inadequate  to  make  head  against  the 
Republicans,  who  amounted,  even  after  the  necessary  deductions  to  blockade 
Mayence,  Gassel,  and  Ehrenbreitzen,  to  fifty  thousand  men.  At  the  period  of 
the  passage  of  the  river,  the  Austrian  army  was  scattered  over  a  long  line, 
and  might  have  been  Easily  beaten  in  detail  by  an  enterprising  enemy ;  but 
lourdan  allowed  them  to  concentrate  their  troops  behind  the  Lahn,  without 
zotta  July,  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  superiority  of  force.  After  some 
Inconsiderable  skirmishing,  the  Republicans  crossed  that  river;  and  the 
Austrians  having  stood  firm  in  the  position  of  Friedberg,  ^  partial  action 
ensued,  which  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who,  after  a  ri- 
gorous resistance,  finding  their  right  flank  turned  by  Lefebvre,  retreated  with 
the  loss  of  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  twelve  hundr^  men.  After  this  success, 
lourdan  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  and  by  a  bombardment  of  two 
days,  compelled  his  adversaries  to  evacuate  the  great  city  of  Frankfort,  and 
retire  altogether  to  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  The  Austrians  now  drew  ail 
their  disposable  troops  out  of  the  fortress  of  Mayence,  and  raised  their  force 
under  Wartensleben  to  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry, 
while  Jourdan's  army  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine  was  swelled  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  some  of  the  blockading  corps  to  forty-six  thousand  of  the  former 
arm,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  latter  (3). 
JuHrSe  '^^^  Directory,  in  prescribing  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  the 
oinirwtsa  generals,  were  constantly  influenced  by  the  desire  to  turn  at  once 
St^eeory.  both  flanks  of  the  enemy :  an  injudicious  design,  which,  by  giring 
an  eccentric  direction  to  their  forces,  and  preventing  them  from  oommoni-' 
eating  with  or  assisting  each  other,  led  to  all  the  disasters  which  signalized 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign ;  while  the  Archduke,  by  giving  a  concentric 
direction  to  his  forces  in  their  retreat,  and  ultimately  arriving  at  a  point 
where  he  could  fall,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  on  either  adversary,  ahly 
prepared  all  the  triumphs  which  effaced  its  early  disasters,  in  conformity 

(1)  Arch.  a.  ii.  148.140.    Jom.  viii.  334.    Th,        (3)  Th.  Tui.  323.  Jom.  yiii.  3e4,  278.  Arek>  Ck* 
Till.  822.  326.  Si.-Cjv,  ia.  54.  SO.  ii.  190. 178.  St.^Cyr.  iii.  89i  03. 

(2)  ioB.  riii,  38T.   Afck.  Ch.  K.  ITS. 
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irith  these  diflferait  pknt-^whiie  Morean  was  extending  his  right  wing  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  pressing  through  the  defiles  of  the  Albis  and  the  Black 
Forest  into  the  Talley  of  the  Danube,  and  Jourdan  was  slowly  advancing  up 
the  shores  of  the  Maine  towards  Bohemia — ^the  Archduke  regained  the  right 
Imk  of  the  Neckar,  and  Wartensleben  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine ;  move- 
■eots  which,  by  bringing  them  into  close  proximity  with  each  other,  ren- 
dered nnavailing  all  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  In  truth,  nothing  but 
this  able  (tirection  of  the  retreating,  and  injudicious  dispersion  of  the  ad- 
ViDdog force,  could  have  enabled  the  Imperialists  at  all  to  make  bead  against 
Ihor  enemies :  for,  independent  of  the  deduction  of  twenty-eight  thousand 
Bwii  dispatched  nnder  Wunnser  into  Italy,  the  Austrians  were  weakened  by 
ttirty  thousand  men,  whom  the  Archduke  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  di^ 
ferait  garrisons  on  the  Rhine ;  so  that  the  force  under  his  immediate  com- 
M«h,bi«  mand  consisted  only  of  forty  thousand  infantry,  and  eighteen 
tai^to  ^M>nsand  caralry,  while  Moreau  was  at  the  head  of  sixty-five  thou- 
mmmati.  und  of  the  lormeT  force,  and  six  thousand  of  the  latter.  But  the 
jj^  *r  admirable  plan  of  operations  which  that  able  general  sl^etched  out 
**^  at  Pfmrzheim,  ^^  to  retreat  slowly,  and  disputing  every  inch  of 
fRKiBd,  without  hazarding  a  general  engagement,  until  the  two  retiring 
mmes  were  so  near,  that  he  could  fall  with  a  superior  force  upon  one  or 
atber  of  his  adversaries,'*  ultimately  rendered  abortive  ail  this  great  supe- 
liority,  and  brought  back  the  French  forces  with  disgrace  and  disaster  to  the 
Ihine(i). 

lift  Mr-     Having  assembled  all  his  parks  of  4irtillery ,  and  thrown  provisions 

rik.tf4k.     into  the  fortresses,  which  were  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources 

■tiTth  Jaif.  (luring  his  short  stay  at  Pforsheim,  the  Archduke  commenced  his 

ntrett,  during  which  his  force  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  withdraw- 

iafof  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  contingents,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men, 

the  government  of  whose  states,  alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Republicans, 

low  hastened  to  make  their  separate  submissions  to  the  conquerors.  By  the 

25th  inly,  the  Austrian  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Keekar,  betvrixt  Cronstadt  and  Esslingen.  They  were  there  attacked,  on  the 

Mewing  mining,  by  Moreau,  with  his  whole  centre  and  left  wing ;  and  after 

iDobstiBale  engagement,  both  parties  remained  on  the  field  of  battle^  Next 

diy,  the  Imperialists  retired  in  two  columns,  under  the  Archduke  and  Hotze, 

throni^  the  mountains  of  Alb,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  from 

ihat  of  the  Danube.  The  one  followed  the  valley  of  the  Rems  and  the  route  of 

Schonidorf,  the  other  the  valley  of  the  Filz.  Their  united  force  did  not  now  ex- 

cndtwenty-five  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry..  Moreau  followed 

Ibeai  nearly  in  a  parallel  march ;  and  on  the  23d  debouched  into  the  plains  near 

thesooroesof  the  Danube,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Rems  (2). 

Ihe  Archduke  look  a  position  at  the  top  of  the  long  ridge  of  Boeminkirch, 

^  the  design  of  falling  upon  the  lunds  of  the  enemy's  columns,  as  they 

Med  from  the  valleys  into  the  plain,  and  to  gain  time  lor  the  evacuation  of 

ihs  oiagazines  of  Ulm ;  and  the  formidable  nature  of  his  position,  compelled 

Ihmii  to  halt  for  sevoral  days  to  concentrate  his  forces.  Six  days  afterwards, 

l^nsamed  his  retreat,  which  was  continued  with  uncommon  firmness,  and 

^  the  best  order  till  he  reached  the  Danube,  where  he  prepared  to  resume 

th«  sfieasive.  He  there  found  himself  in  communication  with  his  left  wing, 

{y)  ink  Cb.  11.  ltd,  I7f .   Joa.  Tiii.  3S3,  389.        (3)  Jom.  Vlii.  9S8.  341.    Altlidok*,  Hi,  191 
*^V»  i>i.  n,  ISO.  219.  8t..C7r,  lii.  |05«  1  IS. 
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under  Froelich,  which  had  retired  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  amounted  j 
to  fourteen  thousand  infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  ^hile  the  corresr 
ponding  wing  of  the  Republicans,  under  Ferino,  approached  Moreau,and 
raised  his  force  to  Gftv-eight  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  horse.  He 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  Ncresheim,  but  the^eft  wing,  under  Frahch, 
inderisi^  did  uot  arrivc  in  time  to  take  any  part  in  the  acUon  which  there 
;«!.";»? ""  ensued.  His  design  in  so  doing,  was  to  gain  time  for  the  evacuauon 
of  his  magazines  at  Uim,  and  be  enabled  to  continue  his  retreat  with  more 
leisure  towards  Wartenslcben,  who  was  now  falling  back  towards  the  Naab; 
but  as  he  gave  battle  with  his  rear  to  the  river,  he  ran  the  risk  of  toUl  desr 
truction  in  case  of  defeat.  By  a  rapid  movement,  he  succeeded  in  forcmg  back 
and  turning  the  right  of  Moreau,  and  pressing  forward  with  his  left  wmg, 
got  into  his  rear,  and  caused  such  an  alarm,  that  all  the  parks  of  ammuni- 
tion retreated  in  haste  from  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  centre,  under  St.-Cyr, 
iith  Aug.]  stood  firm ;  and  the  Austrian  force  being  disseminated  into  several 
columns,  over  a  space  of  ten  leagues,  the  Archduke  was  unable'  to  take  ad- 
vanUge  from  his  success,  so  as  to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  Meanwhile  Moreau, 
nowise  intimidated  by  the  defeat  of  his  right  wing,  or  the  alarm  in  his  rear, 
strengthened  his  centre  by  bis  reserve, and  vigorously  repulsed  all  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy;  and  at  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  firing  ceased  at  all 
points,  without  any  decisive  success  having  been  gained  by  either  party,  botk 
of  whom  had  to  lament  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men'(i). 

On  the  day  following,  the  Imperialists  recrossed  the  Danube  without  being 
disquieted  by  the  enemy,  and  broke  down  all  the  bridges  over  that  river  as 
far  as  Donawerth.  Meanwhile,  Frcelich  retreated  through  the  Black  Forest, 
followed  by  Ferino,  between  whose  forces  several  bloody  but  indecisive 
actions  took  place  (!2).  But  more  important  events  were  now  approaching, 
and  those  decisive  strokes  about  to  be  struck,  which  saved  Germany,  and 
determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
op«nitions     Jourdan,  after  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Frankfort,  and  levied 
iir  adtrancM  a  bcavy  contnbution  on  that  flourishmg  city,  prepared  to  resume 
ronia/"'^'    his  march,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Moreau  in  the  advance  into 
i;th  and  i8th  ^y^^  empire.    He  commenced  his  march  with  forty-seven  thousand 
men,  up  the  valley  of  the  Maine,  on  the  great  road  to  Wurtzbourg;  while 
Wartenslcben  retired,  with  a  force  somewhat  inferior,  through  the  forest  of 
Spessart,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Wurtzbourg  soon  after  aur- 
rendercd  to  the  invaders,  and  the  latter  general  retired  successively  to  Zeil, 
Bamberg  and  Forcheim,  when  a  sharp  action  ensued  between  the  cavalry  of 
&tb  Ang.     fl  the  two  armies,  in  which  the  French  honourably  resisted  a  superior 
force.  From  thence  he  continued  his  retreat  towards  theNaab;  and  after 
»th,  x4th,     bloody  actions  at  Neukirchen,  Sulzbach,  and  Wolfering,  in  whicb 
AugJtt.        no  decisive  success  was  obtained  by  either  party,  crossed  that  river, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  his  retrograde  movement  on  the  f  0th  August.  The 
i8th  Aaff!       converging  direction  of  the  retiring  columns  of  the  two  Austrian 
armies  might  have  apprised  so  experienced  an  officer  as  Jourdan  of  the  object 
of  the  Archduke,  and  the  danger  which  he  ran  by  continuing  any  further  his 
advance ;  but  he  did  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  orders 
of  the  Directory;  and  instead  of  interposing  between  their  approaching 
armies,  continued  his  eccentric  movemept  to  turn  their  outermost  flank  (5). 

(1)  Th.  viii.  387-    Arch.  Cb,  ii.  218,  270.  Jom.        (3)  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  26at  265.   Jom.  Tiii.  383,  301* 
▼ill.  220.  255.  bt.-Cyr,  iu,  144.  174.  Jourdau,  50.  89. 

(2)  imu,  Tiir.  8f9,  860.  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  281. 
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Tlie  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  Archduke  deemed  it  safe  to  put  in 
practice  his  long  meditated  moyeroent  for  the  relief  of  Wartenslebcn.  In  the 
>Ak  Aif.  middle  of  August  he  set  out  from  the  environs  of  Ncuburg  on  the 
Dinube,  with  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  moved  northward  towards  the 
Knb,  leaving  General  Latour  with  thirty-five  thousand  to  make  head  during 
lualsence  against  Moreau.  He  arrived  on  that  river  on  the  20th,  and  orders 
vere  immediately  given  for  attacking  the  enemy.  By  the  junction  of  the  corps 
iwAirfe.  under  the  Archduke  with  that  under  Wartensleben,  their  united 
tnSL  ^orce  was  raised  to  sixty-three  thousand  men,  while  the  troops  of 
^  Jourdan*s  army  ,6ppos<Hl  to  them,  did  not  exceed,  after  the  losses 
it  bad  sustained,  ahove  forty-five  thousand.  Thus  this  young  prince  had 
solTed  the  most  difficult  and  important  problem  in  war,  that  of  accumulating, 
villi  forces  upon  the  whole  inferior,  a  decided  superiority  at  the  decisive 
point  (i). 

BerDadotte,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Jourdan^s  army, 
Thich  had  crossed  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
^^"i-  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube,  had  taken  post  atTeining.  He  was  there 
itta^ed  by  the  Archduke,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  driven  back  into 
tbe  mountains  he  had  recently  passed,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Maine 
from  that  of  the  Danube ;  while  Hotze,  who  came  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
KtioD,  pursued  his  discomfited  troops  to  the  gates  of  Neumark.  Early  on  the 
ioUowing  morning  the  Austrians  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  drove  the  Repuh- 
liomsfrom  that  town,  so  far  back  that  they  found  themselves  on  the  flank  of 
^  ^  Jourdan^s  army  on  the  Naab,  which  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
tbese  disasters,  than  it  retired  to  Amberg.  Leaving  Hotze  to  pursue  the  re- 
nuos  of  Bemadotte^s  army  towards  Altdorf,  the  Archduke  turned  with  the 
^'^  bulk  of  his  forces  upon  Jourdan;  and.having  put  himself  in'com- 
Qonication  with  Wartensleben,  concerted  with  him  a  general  attack  upon  the 
l^  main  body  of  the  Republicans  at  Amberg.  The  Austrians,  under 
A-^f^r**  the  Archduke,  advanced  in  three  columns;  and  when  the  soldiers 
pottived,  far  distant  on  the  horizon  to  the  northward,  the  fire  of  Wartensle- 
Iwn's  lines,  the  importance  of  whose  co-operation  the  whole  army  under- 
sUwd,  opening  on  the  enemy's  flank,  nothing  could  restrain  their  impe- 
'>osity,and  loud  shouts  announced  the  arrival  of  the  long  wished-for  moment 
of  victory.  The  f^rench  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  assailed  at  once  in  front 
and  flank,  they  fell  back  to  the  plateau  in  the  rear  of  their  position,  and  owed 
their  safety  to  the  firmness  with  which  General  Ney  sustained  the  attacks  of 
dM  enemy  with  the  rearguard  (2). 

»*F'»i     The  situation  of  Jourdan  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  critical. 

taS!:'^  By  this  success  at  Amberg,  the  Archduke  had  got  upon  his  direct 
roadtoNuremberg,  through  which  his  retreat  necessarily  lay,  and  he  was  in 
UDseqnence  compelled  to  fall  back  through  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  Nub  from  the  Maine  by  cross  roads,  with  all  his  baggage  and  parks  of 
vtillery.  During  this  critical  operation,  the  firmness  and  discipline  of  the 
Ftench  troops  alone  saved  them  from  the  greatest  disasters.  Ney  with  the 
lettgnaid,  continued  to  make  head  against  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
coeny,  and  after  a  painful  passage  of  six  days,  during  iwhich  they  were 
pressed  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  incurred  great  dangers,  they  at  length 
exliicated  themselves  from  the  mountains,  and  reached  Schweinf urt  on  the 

(0  irckCfc.  iM.2,  23.  ion.  ix,  II,  42.  (2)  Arth.  C:h.  ii.  26.  «.   Join.  ix.  16.  17.   Jour. 

Oao,  90i  110' 
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i«t  s#pt.       Maine,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  at  the  end  of  August.  Hotze  passed 
that  riyer  on  the  ist  September,  and  soon  after  his  advanced  guard  made  it- 
self master  of  Wurtzburg;  while  the  Archduke  conducted  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Jourdan,  deeming  an  action  indispensa- 
ble in  order  to  obtain  some  respite  for  his  retreating  columns,  prepared  him- 
self for  a  general  attack  on  his  pursuers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Archduke 
was  collecting  bis  forces  for  an  action  on  his  own  part.  The  courage  and  vi- 
Tacity  of  the  Republican  soldiers  appeared  again  when  they  faced  the  enemy, 
and  they  prepared  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  occupy  all  the  positions  which 
were  deemed  necessary  before  commencing  the  battle.  On  the  2d  September 
both  parties  were  engaged  in  completing  this  preparation,  and  on  the  third 
the  engagement  took  place  (i). 
Bt  is  ««•>"     The  French  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine, 
wurttbu'rg^  from  Wurtzburg  to  Schweinfurt ;  partly  on  a  series  of  heights  which 
formed  the  northern  barrier  of  the  valley,  and  partly  on  the  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  their  foot  to  the  shores  of  the  river.  Jourdan  imagined  that  he 
had  only  to  contend  with  a  part  of  the  Austrian  force,  and  that  the  Archduke 
had  returned  in  person  to  make  head  against  the  Republicans  on  the  Danube; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  had  rapidly  brought  his  columns  to  the  right  bank, 
and  was  prepared  to  combat  bis  antagonist  with  superior  forces.  A  thick  fog, 
which  concealed  the  armies  from  each  other,  favoured  the  motions  of  the  Im- 
perialists, and  when  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  at  eleven  o'clock,  it 
glittered  on  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  Austrians,  drawn  up  in  double 
lines  on  the  meadows  adjoining  the  river.  The  action  commenced  by  Kray  at- 
tacking the  left  flank  of  the  French,  while  Lichtenstein  spread  himself  out  in 
the  plain,  followed  by  Wartensleben,  who  threw  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  into  the  river, 'and  followed  close  after  the  infantry,  who  had  deCled 
along  the  bridge.  The  French  general,  Grenier,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
menaced  point,  made  a  vigorous  resistance  with  the  Republican  cavalry  and 
light  infantry ;  but  the  reserve  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  having  been  brought 
up,  Jourdan  was  obliged  to  support  the  line  by  his  reserve  of  cavalry;  and  a 
desperatecharge  of  horse  took  place,  in  i%hich  the  Imperialists  were  at  first  re 
pulsed,bOt.the  reserve  of  Austrian  cuirassiers  having  assailed  the  Republican 
squadrons,  when  disordered  by  success,  they  were  broken,  thrown  into  coofu- 
sion,  and  driven  behind  the  lines  of  their  infantry.  Meanwhile  the  grenadiers 
of  Wemeck,  united  to  the  corps  under  Starray,  routed  the  French  centre,  and 
Kray  drove  the  division  of  Grenier  entirely  off  the  field  into  the  wood  of 
Gramchatz.  Victory  declared  for  the  Imperialists  at  all  points;  and  Jourdan 
esteemed  himself  fortunate  io  being  able  to  reach  the  forests  which  stretched 
from  Gramchatz  to  Arnhdm,  without  being  broken  by  the  redoubtable  Aus- 
trian squadrons  (2). 
orMt^Hfeeu  Such  was  tho  battle  of  Wurtzburg,  which  delivered  Germany  ad<^ 
!tAoA.      determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The  trophies  of  the  victors 
were  by  no  means  commensurate  to  these  momentous  results,  amounting 
only  to  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  few  prisoners.  But  it  produced  a  most 
important  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  two  armies,  elevating  the  Imperial  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the  Republican  forces,  and  procuring  for  the  Archduke 
the  possession  of  the  direct  line  of  communication  from  the  Maine  to  the 
Rhine.  Disastrous  as  it  was  in  its  consequences,  the  battle  itself  was  highly 

(1)  Th.  vlti.  300»  408.    Arch.  Cb.  Hi.  43. 106.         (2)  J«m.  ix.  U,  irah.  Gb.  lii.  90, 1  iS.  Ht*  ^ 
JowdaD,  130.  lis.  Mey,  i.  309*  239.  #Mk  Ix.  19.       409, 410.  Joudui,  160, 173.  Hey,  i.  316. 
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kmumrable  to  tbe  defeated  army ;  for  they  had  to  contend  with  thirty  thou- 
siad  men  of  a'l  arms, against  thirty-one  thousand  infantry^and  thirteen  thou- 
amdfpJoidid  cavalry  (1). 

c«iiMi«  After  this  disaster,  Jourdan  had  no  alternative  but  to  retire  be» 
Sw'mtfbiDd  the  Lahn,  a  position  in  which  he  might  rally  round  his  stan- 
tikmHmm.  (]ards  thcforco  under  Marceau,  which  blockaded  Mayence,  and  the 
ranforcements  which  were  expected  from  the  north.  In  doing  this,  however, 
k  was  obliged  to  retreat  through  the  mountains  of  Fulda,  the  roads  of  i\  hich 
veas  bad  as  the  country  is  rugged  and  inhospitable.'  At  the  same  time,  Mar- 
ina received  orders  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Mayence,  and  make  all  haste  to 
join  the  Republican  commander-in-chief,  behind  the  Lahn.  The  Archduke, 
uthiog  intimidated  by  the  menacing  advance  of  Moreau  iqto  Bavaria,  wisely 
resolTed  to  pursue  his  beaten  enemy  to  the  Rhine;  but,  instead  of  following 
lum  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  wh^re  a  resolute  rearguard  might 
bife  arrested  an  army,  he  determined  to  advance  straight  to  the  Lahn  by  the 
Sreat  road  of  Ascbaflenburg.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Republicans  in  their 
iclieat  were  very  great.  The  citadel  of  Wurtzburg  soon  surrendered  with 
ejgbt  hundred  men ;  122  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  by  them  during  their  ad- 
vance, were  abandoned  at  Schwelnfurt;  siity  pieces,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  at  Freudenberg;  and  eighiy-three  pieces  at  Flushing. 
Tbe  peasants,  supported  by  the  Austrian  light  troops,  who  were  detached  in 
JMireait  of  the  enemy,  fell  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  retreating  army, 
ad  cat  off  vast  numbers  of  the  stragglers  who  issued  from  their  ranks  (2). 

The  Republicans  reached  the  Lahn  in  the  most  disorganized  and  miserable 
sUle  on  the  9th  September,  and  four  days  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 
11m  bk>ckading  force  from  Mayence,  under  Marceau,  (ifleen  thousand  strong, 
tod  a  division  of  ten  thousand  from  the  army  of  the  north,  which  in  some 
^^^  degree  restored  the  balance  of  the  two  armies.  The  young  prince, 
banng  concentrated  his  forces  at  Ascbaflenburg,  resolved  to  attack  them  in 
^position,  and  drive  them  behind  the  Rhine.  The  action  took  place  on 
AiviMr  the  46th.  The  Austrians  advanced  in  three  columns,  amounting 
Ti*ir  to  thirty-eight  thousand  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry, 
i!Z^2r  having  receivedsome  reinforcements  from  thegarrison  of  Mayence. 
'^^  Under  cover  of  a  powerful  fire  of  artillery,  they  forced  the  fridges 
^  the  Lahn,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Umburg  and  Dielz,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  heroism  on  the 
pirt  of  General  Marceau,  and  defeated  the  enemy  at  all  points.  During  tSie 
Digbt,the  Republicans  beat  a  retreat,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  which  long 
ttocealed  their  movements  from  the  Imperialists ;  and  when  it  cleared  away 
M  the  foUowing  morning,  they  found  all  their  positions  abandoned.  The 
pusQit  was  continued  with  the  utmost  vigour  during  the  twofollowing  days; 
nd,  on  the  i9lh,  a  serious  engagement  took  place  with  the  rearguard  at 
Altenkirchen,  where  General  Marceau  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into 
Ib^hands  of  the  Imperialists.  The  Archduke,  who  admired  his  great  mili- 
itty  qualities,  paid  him  the  most  unremitting  attention,  but  in  spite  of  all  his 


0|  ArA.  Ck.  Hi.  115, 117.  Jon  ix.  36i  37>  cpnCdentijil  letter  ADOOoncing   tbesc   disasters  to 

()}  Aidi.  Ch.  iii.  Ittf  ISO.  Hard  til.  4<IT>  468.  Napolroo,  *' and  the  anb'tppy  cotiseqaencrs  whfch 

^  i>  Si,  3S.  Joordan,  187.  kave  flowed  from  it,  are  a  frr»h  and  prfinful  warn- 

^W  Frmrli  tbciiis*  Ires  admit  tbat  it  was  the  iiig  to  ui,  how  »pc«ilily  tlie  relaxation  of  disciplipa 

"'*'*' iaspiredbytbelreKaiSttnoswhirh  occasioned  berome*  fatal  to  .in  anny."  (  Cnnfid.  Corresp    iii. 

^  pylar   esaaperatioo   against  Ibani.    *'  The  ii7.]^l€U*rCoHfid.o/^hSept«mlf*r. 
'     of  Ike  Gmuum,"  Mid  Camot,  in  his 
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care  he  died  a  few  days  after,  and  was  buried  with  military  honours  amidst 
the  tears  of  his  generous  enemies  (i ). 

Such  was  the  demoralized  and  disjointed  state  of  the  Republican  army, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  reinforcements  which  they  had  received,  they 
aoth  sn>t.  were  total  ly  unable  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  They  recross- 
ed  the  Rhine  on  the  20th  at  Bonn  and  Neuwied,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  total  inactivity  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  having  lost  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  men  since  they  left  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion  (2). 
ft^r'^ie  of  ^^hile  the  Austrian  prince  was  pursuing  this  splendid  career  of 
Ltour  with  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  the  corps  left  under  the  com- 
the'^Danube.  mdud  of  Latour  to  oppose  Moreau,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
four  thousand  men  of  every  arm,  even  including  the  detachment  of  Froslid), 
was  sustaining  an  unequal  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Had  the 
French  general,  the  moment  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  departure 
of  the  Archduke,  followed  him  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  the  Imperialists, 
placed  between  two  Gres,  would  have  been  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
and  the  very  catastrophe  which  they  were  most  anxious  to  avert,  viz.  the 
junction  of  the  Republican  armies  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  been  rendered 
inevitable.  Fortunately  for  the  Austrians,  instead  of  adopting  so  decisive  a 
course,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  Bavaria,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  a  di- 
version in  fovour  of  his  colleague ;  a  fatal  resolution  which,  though  in  some 
degree  justified  by  the  order  of  the  Directory  to  detach  fifteen  thousand  men 
at  the  same  time  into  the  Tyrol,  utterly  ruined  the  campaign,  by  increasing 
the  great  distance  which  already  separated  the  Republican  armies.  After 
remaining  several  days  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  he  collected  an  imposing  body, 
fifty<-three  thousand  men,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  and  forced  the  fords  of 
a4th  Aug.  that  rivcr  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Amberg.  Latour,  who 
had  extended  his  small  army  too  much,  in  his  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  extent 
»6th  Ang.  of  country,  found  his  rearguard  assailed  at  Friedberg,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon. 
After  this  disaster  he  retreated  behind  the  Iser,  in  the  direction  of  Landshut; 
his  centre  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich,  while  the  left  wing. 
stretciked  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  Moreau  continued  for  three 
weeks  occupied  in  inconsiderable  movements  in  Bavaria  ;  during  which  a 
severe  combat  took  place  at  Langenberg,  between  four  thousand  Austrian 
horse  and  Desaix^s  division,  in  which,  after  the  French  troops  had  been  at 
first  broken,  they  ultimately  succeeded  by  heroic  efforts  in  repulsing  the 
enemy.  The  Archduke  was  nothing  moved  by  these  disasters,  but  resolutely 
continued  his  pursuit  of  iourdan.  ^'  Let  Moreau  advance  to  Vienna,'"  said 
he,  on  parting  with  Latour ;  ^'  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  I  beat  Jourdan. 
—  Memorable  words !  indicating  at  once  the  firmness  of  a  great  man,  and  the 
just  eye  of  a  consummate  general  (3). 
*'i.%^fl  This  resolute  conduct  had  the  desired  effect.^Afler  the  battle  of 
thmtrns  Wurtzburg,  the  Archduke  detached  Murferd  with  a  small  division 
at'Krbi^  to  join  the  garrison  of  Manbeim,  and  combine  an  attack  on  the  tiU' 
de-pont  at  Kehl.  The  French  were  driven  into  the  works,  which  were  assaulted 
with  great  bravery  by  the  Imperialists;  and  though  the  attack  was  repulsed, 

(t)  Jom.  ix.  40, 166.    Th.  viii.  410.     Arcli.  Ck.        (3)  Arcli.  Ch.  iii.  53;  $9.    Jom.  U.  $0>  S6'   ^'' 
iii.  149,  173.  JounUn,  189.  210.  Ney.  i.  228,  229.     Cjr,  iii.  188,  333. 

(2)  Jom.  ix.  45.   Arch.  Gh.  iii.  178*  180.  Joor* 
du,  212, 230. 
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jl  spread  gietC  coBsteroatioQ  through  the  French  army,  who  saw  how  nearly 
they  bad  lost  their  principal  communication  with  their  own  country.  Moreau, 
vlw  began  to  he  apprebensiye  that  he  might  be  invoWed  in  disaster  if  he 
adranoed  further  into  Germany,  proceeded  with  great  circumspection,  and 
^  s^  arriTed  on  the  Iser  on  the  24th  September.  Being  there  informed 
•f  the  disasters  of 'Jourdan,  and  that  a  part  of  Latour^s  corps,  under  Nauen- 
dorf,  was  adTancing  rapidly  upon  Ulm  to  turn  his  left  flank,  he  hailed  his 
anDy,  and  next  day  began  his  retreat  (i). 

Jhtwra-    Moreau^s  situation  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  critical.  Ad- 
i«<mt.      Tanced  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  with  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest 
in  his  rear,at  the  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  Latour  with  forty 
thousand  men  pressing  the  one  flank,  and  the  Archduke  and  Nauendoif  with 
twentf-fiTe  thousand  ready  to  faW  on  the  other,  he  might  anticipate  even 
greater  disasters  than  Jourdan  before  he  regained  the  frontiers  of  the  Re- 
public. But  on  the  other  band,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  superb  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  whose  courage  had  not  been  weakened  by  any  disaster,  and 
who  possessed  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  both  in  their  own  strength  and 
the  resources  of  their  commander.  There  was  no  force  in  Germany  capable 
•f  arresting  so  great  a  mass.  It  is  not  with  detached  columns,  or  by  menacing 
enuBonications  that  the  retreat  of  such  a  body  is  to  be  prevented  (2). 
viirk  be     Fully  appreciating  these  great  advantages,  and  aware  that  nothing 
mIi^  is  so  likely  to  produce  disaster  in  a  retreat  as  any  symptoms  of 
Sm^  apprehension  of  it  in  the  general,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  retro- 
""-        grade  movements  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  to  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground  with  the  enemy  when  they  threatened  to  press  upon  his 
Iwoes.  The  Austian  armies  likely  to  assail  him  were  as  follows : — ^Naueudorf, 
vith  9500  men,  was  on  the  Danube,  ready  to  turn  his  left  flank ;  Latour, 
vith  24,000,  in  Bavaria,  directly  in  his  rear;  Frcelich,  with  d 4,000,  on  the 
Cpper  lller  and  in  Tyrol ;  while  the  Archduke,  with  i6,000  or  18,000,  might 
be  expected  to  abandon  the  Lahn,  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  decisive  opera* 
tioBs  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  was  by  maint^ning  a  firm  front,  and  keeping 
hisimroes  together  in  masses,  that  the  junction  or  co-operation  of  these  con* 
aderable  forces  would  alone  be  prevented  (3). 

Aware  that  the  Archduke  might  probably  block  up  the  line  of  retreat  by 
^  Neckar,  Moreau  retired  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Forest. 
Resting  one  of  his  wings  on  that  stream,  he  sent  forward  his  parks,  his 
^pge,  and  his  ammunition,  before  the  army,  and  covering  his  retreat  by 
t  powerful  rearguard,  succeeded  both  in  repulsing  all  the  attacks  of  the 
CMmy,  and  in  enabling  the  body  of  his  army  to  continue  their  march  with* 
Mtfiligue  or  interruption.  Want  of  concert  in  the  Austrian  generals  at  first 
caihieDtly  faivoured  his  movements.  Having  retired  behind  the  lake  of 
Fedenee,  he  found  that  Latour  was  isolated  from  Nauendorf,  who  was  con- 
tMlerably  in  advance  on  the  Danube,  and  the  opportunity  therefore  appeared 
f^Tnurable  for  striking  with  superior  forces  a  blow  upon  his  weakened 
tilTenary.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  was  approaching  the  entrance 
tithe  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  it 
VIS  of  the  last  importance  that  his  movement  should  not  be  impeded  in 
^^^  traversing  those  long  and  difficult  passages.  Turning,  therefore 
fiercely  upon  his  pursuers,  he  assailed  Latour  near  Biberach.  The  Austrian 

(0.  <0B.  ix.  ss,  05.  Aitk.  Ck.  Hi.  ISS,  301.  St.*         (3)  Jom.  ix.  65,  SlCyt,  iii.  340, 358.  Arrb.  Oi. 
ClT.id.tt,3i».  iii.  313, 342. 

;»)n,Tiii.4rt. 
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And  drfr«t»  ccneral,  believing  that  a  part  only  of  the  encmVs  force  was  in  the 
B.b^i  ri.  front,  gave  battle  in  a  strong  position,  extending  along  a  series  of 
wooded  heights,  lined  by  a  formidable  artillery.  The  action  was  for  a  long 
time  fiercely  contested ;  but  at  length  the  superior  forces  and  abler  manoeuvres 
of  the  Republicans  prevailed  (1).  Desaix  broke  their  right,  while  St.-€yr 
turned  their  left,  and  a  complete  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Frendi, 
which  cost  the  Austrians  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon. 

After  this  decisive  blow,  Horeau  proceeded  leisurely  towards  the  Black 
Forest,  directing  his  steps  to^^ards  the  Valley  of  Hell,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  debouche  by  Friburg,  before  the  Archduke  arrived  to  interrupt  his  pro- 
gress. He  had  already  passed  the  separation  of  the  road  by  the  Neckar,  and 
NauendoK  occupied  that  which  passes  by  the  Valley  of  Rinzig.  He  therefore 
directed  his  centre  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hell,  under  tbe 
command  of  St.-Cyr,  while  he  stationed  Desaix  and  Ferino  on  the  right  and 
left,  to  protect  the  motions  of  the  principal  body.  The  Austrian  detachments 
in  the  mountains  were  too  weak  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Rrtir.^  ifi-  passage  of  the  French  army.  St.-<]yr  speedily  dissipated  the  clouds 
"^TSiicC?!^  of  light  troops  which  infested  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  Valley 
"*^'  of  Hell,  and  Latour,  rendered  cautious  by  disaster,  without  at- 

tempting to  harass  his  retreat,  moved  by  Homberg  to  unite-himself  to  the 
i&iboei.  Archduke.  So  ably  were  the  measures  of  the  French  general  con- 
certed, that  he  not  only  passed  the  defiles  without  either  confusion  or  loss, 
but  debouched  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  rather  in  the  attitude  of  a  con- 
queror than  that  of  a  fugitive  (2). 

Meanwhile  the  Archduke  Charles  being  now  assured  of  the  direction  wbieh 
Moreau  had  taken,  directed  Latour  and  the  detached  parties  to  join  him  by 
the  valley  of  Kinzig,  while  Nauendorf  covered  their  movements  by  advancing 
between  them  and  the  French  columns.  The  greater  part  of  the  Austrian 
i6th  ori.  forces  were  thus  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  the  middle 
Emmrndin.  of  Octobcr,  aud  though  still  inferior  to  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to 
{io"r..u'«.'.d°  lose  no  time  in  attacking,  and  compelling  them  to  recross  that 
duke^'^*^'*'  river.  Moreau,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  desirous  of  the  combat,  as 
he  intended  to  advance  to  Rehl,  and  either  maintain  himself  at  the  Ut^^ 
pont  there,  or  cross  leisurely  over  to  Strasbourg.  The  action  took  place  at 
Emmendingen,  on  the  slopes  where  the  mountains  melt  into  the  plain;  and 
afforded  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  military  principle,  that  in  tactics,  or 
the  operations  of  actual  combat,  the  possession  of  the  mountains  in  general 
secures  that  of  the  valleys  which  lie  at  their  feet.  Waldkirch  was  felt  by 
both  parties  to  be  the  decisive  point,  from  the  command  which  it  gave  over 
the  neighbouring  valleys,  and  accordingly  each  general  strove  to  reach  it 
before  his  adversary;  but  the  French,  having  the  advantage  of  better  roads, 
tgth  Oct.  were  the  first  to  arrive.  They  were  there  attacked,  however,  bj 
Nauendorf,  who  descended  from  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  altera 
bloody  action  drove  St.-Cyr,  who  commanded  the  Republicans,  out  of  the 
town  with  severe  loss.  Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  Austriatis  was  not  less 
decisive  at  other  points;  the  Austrian  columns  having  at  length  surmounted 
the  dilTiculties  of  the  roads,  attacked  and  carried  the  village  of  Malterdingen, 
while  their  centre  drove  them  back  from  Emmendingen,  and  at  length 

(1)  Jom.  ix.  71.    Arch.  Ch.  iii.  216,  230-    Th,         (2)  Arch.  Cb.iii.240.  Jon.  ix.  74.  SL-Cyt,  ill 
▼iii.  414.  StCyr,  iii.  259,  'ilO.j  311,  3834 
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Moreto,  defeated  at  all  points,  retired  into  the  forest  of  Nemburg,  behind  the 
Elz,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  (i). 

"*  *^  The  Archduke  made  preparations  on  the  following  morning  for  re- 
■vmL''  establishing  the  bridges  over  the  Elz,  and  renewing  the  combat; 
bntUoreau  retreated  in  the  night,  and  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
Denix  passed  that  river  at  Old  Brisach,  while  the  general-in-chief  took  post 
in  the  strong  position  of  Schiiengen,.  determined  to  accept  battle,  in  order  to 
gun  time  to  defile  in  tranquillity  by  the  bridge  of  Huningen.  liic  valley  of 
the  Rhine  is  there  cut  at  right  angles  by  a  barrier  of  rocky  eminences,  which 
itretches  from  the  mountains  of  Hohenblau  to  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
liiiMi  It  was  on  this  formidable  rampart  that  Moreau  made  his  last  stand, 
"^rMmi    his  left  resting  on^the  Rhine,  his  centre  on  a  pile  of  almost  inao- 

^£""  oessible  rocks,  his  right  on  the  cliffs  of  Sizenkirch.  The  Archduke 
divided  his  army  into  four  columns.  The  Prince  of  Gond^  on  the 
right  drove  in  the  Repobiican  advanced  posts,  but  made  no  serious  im- 
prcanon;  bat  Latour  in  the  centre,  and  Nauendorf  on  the  left,  gallantly  scaled 
the  precipices,  drove  the  Republicans  from  their  positions,  and  chasing  them 
from  height  to  height,  from  wood  to  wood,  threw  them  before  nightfall  into 
rod)  confusion,  that  nothing  but  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  which 
pmreDted  cavalry  from  acting,  and  a  violent  storm  which  arose  in  the  even* 
ing,  saved  them  from  a  complete  overthrow.  Moreau  retreated  during  the 
night,  and  on  the  following  day  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  which 
was  effected  without  molestation  from  the  Imperialists  (2). 

After  having  thus  effected  the  deliverance  of  Germany  from  both  its  in- 
Tiders,  the  Archduke  proposed  to  the  Aulic  Council  to  detach  a  powerful 
reinforcement  by  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  army  of 
Alvhizi,  and  effect  the  liberation  of  Wurmser  in  Mantoa-*a  measure  based  on 
tme  military  principles,  and  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Imperial  government, 
AMitaM  would  probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Moreau,  on 
Mk^o.  his  side,  proposed  an  armistice  to  the  Austrians,  on  condition  that 
t^thiot.  (}|^  Rhine  should  separate  the  two  armies,  and  the  Republicans 
retahi  the  Ute^de-pont  of  Huningen  and  Kehl ;  a  proposal  which  the  Archduke 
Kceived  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  it  promised  him  the  means  of  securely 
orrying  into  effect  his  m^itated  designs  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  But  the 
Aostrian  government,  intent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Germany, 
>nd  deeming  the  forces  put  at  the  disposal  of  Alvinzi  adequate  for  the  relief 
of  Mantua,  declined  both  propositions,  and  sent  positive  orders  for  the  Im- 
mediate attack  of  the  fortified  posts  possessed  by  the  Republicans  on  the  right 
^  of  the  Rhine  (3). 

iA'^Le  '^^  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Kehl,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and 

ar&cu.  with  an  open  communication  between  the  besieged  and  the  great 
<nny  on  the  opposite  bank,  presented  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  but 
the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Austrians  ultimately  triumphed  over  all 
i^des.  Thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Desaix  and  St.-Gyr, 
vere  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  works,  while  a  powerful  reserve  was 
sutioned  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  troops  engaged  in  the  defence 
lere  changed  every  three  days,  to  prevent  their  being  overwhelmed  with 
the  fatigues  of  the  service.  Forty  thousand  Austrians,  under  Latour,  formed 

the  besieging  force,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  cantoned  in  the 

Jl)  SL-Tyr.  IT.  10,  26.    Arcli.  Ch.  iii.  248»  360.         (3)  Join.  ix.  84.  89.  Arch.  Ch.  iii.  372,  380.  St.  - 
'••  *»•  78. 10.  Cyr,  it ,  27 ,  40. 

(3)  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  290.  Jom.  ix.  — 
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valley  of  the  Rhine.  Though  the  fort  was  invested  on  the  9th  October,  no 
material  progress  was  made  in  the  siege,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
bringing  up  the  battering  train  and  heavy  stores,  till  the  end  of  November. 
This  long  delay  gave  time  to  the  indefatigable  Desaix  to  complete  the  works, 
which,  when  the  Imperialists  first  sat  down  before  the  place,  were  in  a  very 
sMt  Nov.      unfinished  state.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  2ist  November ; 
and  about  the  same  time  a  grand  sortie  .was  attempted,  under  the  command 
of  Moreau  in  person,  to  destroy  the  works,  and  gain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
park  of  artillery.  This  attack  was  at  first  successful :  the  Republicans  carried 
the  intrenchments  of  Sundheim,  and  bad  nearly  penetrated  to  the  magazines 
and  parks ;  but  the  Archduke  and  Latour  having  come  up  with  reinforcements 
to  the  menaced  point,  they  were  at  length  repulsed,  with  severe  loss,  car- 
rying with  them  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  had  captured  during  the 
affray,  Moreau  and  Desaix  exposed  themselves  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and 
were  both  slightly  wounded.  After  this  repulse,  the  labours  of  the  siege 
were  continued  without  any  other  interruption,  than  that  arising  from  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which,  for  weeks 
together,  filled  the  trenches  with  water.  On  the  night  of  January  i,  the  Im- 
perialists carried  by  assault  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  round  the  Re- 
publican camp,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  second  line  was  also  stormed 
after  a  bloody  resistance.  Kehl  was  now  no  longer  defensible;  above  100,000 
cannon-balls,  and  25,000  bombs,  projected  from  forty  batteries,  had  riddled 
all  its  defences.  The  Imperialists,  masters  of  the  intrenched  camp,  enveloped 
the  fort  on  every  side;  and  the  Republicans,  after  a  glorious  defence,  which 
does  honour  to  the  memory  of  Desaix  and  St.-Gyr,  evacuated  the  place  by 
capitulation  on  the  9th  January  (i). 
J£-£  ^^nt    ^u**'"?  ^^^  si^S^  ^  Keikl^  the  Imperialists  remained  in  observation 
atiiui.iD9en.before  the  tite-de^pont  of  Huningen;  but  no  sooner  were  they  at 
liberty,  by  the  surrender  of  the  former  place,  than  they  prosecuted  the  si^ge 
of  the  latter  with  extraordinary  vigour.  Ferino  had  been  left  with  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  to  superintend  the  defence  of  that  important  post,  bat 
notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  he  was  unable  to  retard  their  advances; 
the  trenches  were  opened  in  form  on  the  25lh  Of  January,  and  a  sortie  having 
been  repulsed  on  the  night  of  the  3ist,  the  place  was  evacuated  by  capitula- 
tion on  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  victors  found  themselves  masters  only  of 
a  heap  of  ruins  (2). 
Rrfli^tioDs    This  last  success  terminated  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Germany ; 
am^V.    the  most  remarkable,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  which  had  occur- 
red, with  the  exception  of  that  of  Napoleon  in  the  same  year  in  luly,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  conquerors  in  both  triumphed,  by  the 
application  of  the  same  principles,  over  superior  forces-— viz.  the  skilful  use 
of  a  central  position,  and  interior  line  of  communication,  and  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  superior  forces  against  one  of  the  assailing  armies,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  so  situated  that  it  could  not  receive  any  assistance  from  the 
other.  The  movements  of  the  Archduke  between  the  armies  of  Moreau  and 
Jourdan,'and  the  skill  with  which,  by  bringing  a  preponderating  force  against 
the  decisive  point,  he  compelled  their  vast  armies  to  undertake  a  disastrous 
retreat,  are  precisely  parallel  to  the  blows  struck  by  Napoleon  from  the  in- 
terior line  of  the  Adige,  on  the  converging  forces  of  Quasdanowich  and  Wurm- 

(1)  Jon.  i%.  215.  248.  Arch,  Ch,  iJI.  298,  StC        (a)  iom.  \x.  921.   Arcli.  a.  iil.  SIS,  333.    St. 
SL-Cyr,  IT.  36. 104,  l«Q.  Cyr,  it.  127, 133. 
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ser  on  the  i^iposite  ski«s  of  the  lake  of  Guarda ;  and  of  Alvinzi  and  Proirera, 
on  the  plateau  of  Rlyoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Mincio.  The  difference  only  lies 
10  the  superior  energy  and  activity  with  which  the  Republican  general  flew 
{rom  one  menaced  point  to  another,  the  accurate  calculation  of  time  on 
vfaicfa  be  rested,  and  the  greater  difficulties  with  which  he  had  tp  struggle 
from  the  doser  proximity  of  the  attacking  forces  to  each  other. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  proved  the  justice  of  the  observation  of  Napo- 
Itoi,  that  the  decisive  blows  were  to  be  struck  against  Austria  in  the  Yalley 
of  the  Danube;  and  that  Carnot's  plan  of  turning  both  flanks  of  the  Impe- 
riiiists  at  once,  along  the  vast  line  from  the  Maine  to  the  Alps,  was  essentially 
(lefectire,  and  offered  the  fairest  opportunity  to  an  enterprising  general, 
ivire  of  the  importance  of  time  and  rapid  movement  in  war,  to  &11  with  a 
preponderating  force  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other.  If,  instead  of 
dispersing  the  invading  host  into  two  armies,  separated  from  each  other  by 
above  f  00  miles,  and  acting  without  concert,  he  had  united  them  into  one 
iBOss,  or  moved  them  by  converging  lines  towards  Ulm,  the  catastrophe  of 
IttS,  to  Austria,  at  that  place,  or  of  Leipsic,  in  1813,  to  France,  might  have 
been  anticipated  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  And  after 
giving  all  due  praise  to  the  just  views  and  intrepid  conduct  of  the  Austrian 
bcro,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  carry  his 
enlightened  principles  into  practice  with  such  vigour  as  might  have  been 
done;  and  that  bad  Napol^n  been  in  his  place  on  the  Murg  and  at  Amberg, 
bo  would  have  struck  as  decisive  blows  as  at  Rivoli  and  Castiglione  (1). 
rNiinow  The  unsuccessful  irruption  of  the  French  into  Germany  was  at« 
S!m^m  tended  with  one  important  consequence,  from  the  effectual  manner 
^*t^hi  1R  which  it  withdrew  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes  as 


to  the  real  nature  of  democratic  ambition,  and  the  consequences 

vith  whidi  it  was  attended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  states.  The 

ll^Niblicans,  being  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  in  an  especial  manner 

donnded  of  money,  when  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  immediately  put  in  practice 

their  established  principle  of  making  war  support  war,  and  oppressed  the 

n««t        vanquished  people  by  the  most  enormous  contributions.  The  lesser 

m!i1.     German  states  only  purchased  neutrality  by  the  most  enormous 

^''^^-     sacrifices  (2).  The  people  contrasted  these  cruel  exactions  with  the 

*<<hKtive  promises  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage,  and  all 

^^inied  at  length,  from  bitter  experience,,  the  melancholy  truth,  that  military 

violence,  under  whatever  names  it  may  be  veiled,  is  the  same  in  all  ages ; 

aad  that  none  are  such  inexorable  tyrants  to  the  poor  as  those  who  have 

'^eently  revolted  against  authority  in  their  own  country.  Although,  there- 

^)  the  terror  of  the  Republican  afms  at  first  superseded  every  other  con- 

<*<icration,  and  detached  all  the  states  whose  territory  had  been  overrun  from 

^  Austrian  alliance,  yet  this  was  merely  the  effect  of  necessity ;  the  hearts 

of  the  people  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  their  exasperation 

^be  out  in  unmeasured  acts  of  violence  against  the  retreating  forces  of 


JljVtp  iii.  3l4,S30.  Tb.Tiii.  419.  Arcli.  Ch.  circle  of  FraneonU,  besides  OOOOkoncs;  and  ioi* 

^•}1S>S14.  inense  coDtributions  from  Frankfort,  Wortzbarf^, 

(2)  Tke  Duke  of  Wirtembnri^  was  asMssed  al  Bamberff,  Nurcinburg,  ond  all  the  towns  tkroagb 

fM«MO francs,  or  neartf  L.200.000  sterling:  ihe  which  tiicy  passed.    These   enormous   exactions, 

f^afSwabis.  12.000.000.  Or  nearly  L.  600.000.  which    amounted    in    all    to    35,000.000   francs 

^WQ  tMI  hones,  SOOO  oxen,  150.000  quintals  of^  (  h.  1,000.000  ),     13»000    horses,     12,000    oxen, 

^  »d  100.00O  pairs  of  shoes.    No  less  than  500.000  auiutais  of  wbeat,  and  300*000  pairs  of 

•iWliftW  or  L.  400f000i  was  dcBuaded  from  the  ikoes  excited  an  aniTecsal  alarm. 
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Jourdan,  and  they  looked  only  for  the  first  opportunity  to  resume  their 
ancient  attachment  to  the  Imperial  standards  (i). 
^"^ri'tk^  The  same  causes  which  thus  weakened  the  predilection  of  the 
«p'rit  of  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  for  French  principles,  operated  most 
P^pk!"  powerfully  in  rousing  the  ancient  and  hereditary  loyalty  of  the 
Austrian  people  to  their  own  sovereigns.  When  the  Republicans  approached 
Bohemia,  and  had  well-nigh  penetrated  through  Bavaria  to  the  hereditary 
States,  the  Emperor  issued  an  animating  appeal  to  his  subjects  in  the 
threatened  provinces,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  called  on  them 
to  repel  the  renewed  Gallic  aggression.  Austria,  in  this  trying  emergency, 
relied  on  the  constant  success  which  has  so  long  attended  its  house  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  unsubdued  by  defeat,  maintained  thit 
unconquerable  spirit  which  has  always  characterised  its  race,  and  so  often 
is  found  to  triumph  oyer  the  greatest  reverses.  The  people  nobly  answered 
the  appeal.  The  peasants  flew  to  arms;  new  levies  were  speedily  raised; 
contributions  of  stores  of  every  kind  were  voted  by  the  nobility  (2);  and 
from  the  first  invasion  of  France  may  be  dated  the  growth  of  that  patriotic 
spirit  which  was  destined  ultimately  to  rescue  Germany  from  foreign  sob- 
jugation. 
?onTi^°'  '^^^^  y^^^  witnessed  the  still  closer  contracting  of  the  unhappy 
botwern  bauds  whlch  united  Prussia  to  France,  and  so  long  perpetuated  on 
pm^il.'"'^  the  continent  the  overwhelming  influenceof  Gallic  power.  Har- 
denberg  and  Haugwitz,  who  directed  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding their  difierences  on  many  other  points,  were  cordially  united 
in,all  measures  calculated  to  augment  the  influence  of  Prussia  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  had  laboured  assiduously  all  the  summer  to  form  a  federal 
union  for  the  protection  of  the  states  in  that  portion  of  the  empire;  and  ibej 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  convocation  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and 
of  Westphalia  on  the  20th  June,  to  arrange  the  formation  of  a  formidable 
army  of  observation,  of  which  Prussia  was  the  head,  to  cause  their  neutra- 
lity to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers.  The  French  minister  at 
Berlin,  artfully  improving  upon  the  terrors  produced  by  Napol^n's  sue* 
cesses  in  Italy,  and  Jourdan's  irruption  into  Franconia,  easily  persuaded 
Haugwitz  that  the  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  interests  of  Prussia  in- 
dispensably required  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Germanic  Empire,  and  the 
sill  Aa«.  recognition  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France;  and  in  conse- 
quence, two  conventions,  one  public,  the  other  secret,  were  signed  at  Berlin 
on  the  5th  August.  By  the  first,  which  alone  at  that  time  was  published,  the 
line  of  demarcation,  beyond  which  hostilities  were  not  to  pass,  wasextendedi 
and  made  to  run  from  Wesel  on  the  Rhine,  following  the  frontiers  of  the 
mountains  of  Thuringia,  extending  along  the  North  Sea,  including  the 
mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  and  so  round  by  the  frontiers 
of  Holland  to  Wesel  again.  Beyond  this,  in  addition  to  the  line  already 
agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of  BAIe,  the  Directory  agreed  not  to  push  their  mi- 
litary operations.  By.  the  second,  which  was  kept  secret,  Prussia  recognised 
the  extension  of  France  to  the  Rhine;  and  the  principle,  that  the  dispos- 
sessed German  princes  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the  eccle- 
siastical princes  of  (he  empire.  The  third  article  provided  an  indemnity  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  evidently  and  apparently  finally  expelled  from 
his  dominions;  and  Prussia  engaged  to  endeavour  for  this  purpose  to  procure 

(I)  ADO.  Reg.  179e,  135, 143.  Hard.  iii.  393.  (3)  Ann.  Reg.  1796, 134,  135. 
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(be  secalarfzation  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wnrtzbnrg.  ^^  Soch  was 
the  Secret  Convention,^  says  Hardenberg,  *■*'  which  in  a  manner  put  the 
cabioet  of  Berlin  at  the  mercy  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  (d):^'  It 
may  be  added,  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  atrocious  system  of 
indemnifying  the  greater  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  and  providing 
for  tbe  rapacity  of  temporal  powers  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church,  which 
looD  after  not  only  shook  to  Its  foundation  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  but  totally  overturned  the  whole  balance  of  power  and  system  of 
poblic  rights  in  Europe. 

While  these  important  transactions  were  in  progress  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
ereats  of  another  kind  but  not  less  important  in  their  future  effects  upon 
Iheiate  of  the  war,  were  preparing  upon  another  element. 
^«y  Three  years  of  continued  success  had  rendered  the  British  flag 
tW|Mr.  omnipotent  upon  the  ocean.  Britannia  literally  ruled  the  waves; 
tbe  French  colonies  successively  fell  beneath  her  strokes ;  and  her  fleets, 
blockaded  in  their  harbours,  were  equally  unable  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  Republic,  or  acquire  the  experience  requisite  for  maritime  success. 
The  minister  of  the  marine,  Truguet,  in  proposing  a  new  system  for  the 
regulation  of  the  navy,  gave  a  gloomy  but  faithful  picture  of  its  present 
M>nMe  condition.  *^  The  deplorable  state  of  our  marine,"  said  he,  ^^  is 
rMMtt!  well  known  to  our  enemies,  who  insult  us  in  our  very  harboiurs. 
'^  Our  fleets  are  humiliated,  defeated,  blockaded  in  their  ports; 
destitute  of  provisions  and  naval  equipments;  torn  by  internal  faction, 
veakeoed  by  ignorance,  ruined  by  desertion  :  such  is  the  state  in  which 
the  men  to  whom  you  have  intrusted  its  direction,  have  found  the  French 
nwrine(2).** 

The  ruin  of  the  French  navy  was  not  the  consequence  merely  of  the 
SQperior  skill  and  experience  of  the  English  sailors ;  it  arose  necessarily 
from  the  confusion  of  finances,  loss  of  colonies,  and  failure  of  resources, 
vhich  was  the  result  of  the  revolutionary  convulsion.  Fleets  cannot  be 
pipped  without  naval  stores,  nor  navigated  but  by  a  body  of  experienced 
^iDen;it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  become  a  powerful  maritime  state 
^ihout  a  regular  revenue  and  an  extensive  commerce,  both  of  which  had 
Appeared  during  the  distractions  of  the  revolution.  Severe  internal  dis- 
tress, by  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army,  may  form  a  formidable  military 
power,  and  destitute  battalions  may  issue  from  a  revolutionary  furnace,  to 
plunder  and  oppress  the  adjoining  states;  but  a  similar  system  will  never 
^iiip  a  fleet,  nor  enable  a  revolutionary  to  contend  with  a  regular  govern- 
tteni  on  the  ocean.  From  the  very  elements  by  which  the  contest  was 
c^ed  on,  it  was  already  evident,  that,  though  France  might  defeat  the 
hod  forces  of  Europe,  England  would  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  waves. 
ilS^^  Tlie  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
tiiZ'^  Great  Britain  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  were  attended  with  the 
^^  most  decisive  success.  The  Island  of  Grenada  which  had  long 
^  in  a  state  of  revolt,  yielded  to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  General 
'^icois :  St.-Lucie  was  reduced  in  May  by  General  Abercromby,  and  Essequibo 
*J^Dcmerara  by  General  White,  while  the  French  could  only  set  off  against 
^|<se  losses  the  destruction  of  the  merchandise  and  shipping  at  Newfound* 
^^y  Admiral  Richery.  In  the  Indian  seas,  the  successes  of  the  British 
^^  still  more  important.    A  Dutch  squadron  of  three  ships  of  the  line, 


(Oihid. 


^  171,  S94t  398.  (3)  Jom.  is.  235. 
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three  frigates,  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  haying  on  board  two  thou- 
sand land  troops,  destined  to  retake  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  captured 
Aug.  1796.     by  Admiral  Elphinstone  in  the  Bay  of  Saldanha,  while  the  Batarian 
settlements  of  Ceylon,  thft  Malaccas,  and  Cochin,  with  the  important  harbour 
of  Trincomalee,  were,  early  in  the  year,  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
forces (4). 
SwcTtiiX    These  important  successes,  particularly  the  reduction  of  theCape, 
j^^^<^»^  Ceylon,  and  the  Malaccas,  diffused  the  most  general  joy  through 
Eiisund."   the  British  nation.  It  was  justly  observed,  that  the  former  was  a 
half-way-house  to  India,  and  indispensable  to  the  mighty  empire  which 
we  had  acquired  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  while  the  latter  secured  the 
emporium  of  the  China  trade,  and  opened  up  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  attention  of  the  people,  by  these  great  acquisitions, 
began  to  be  turned  towards  the  probable  result  and  final  issue  of  the  war : 
they  looked  to  the  conquests  of  the  British  at  sea  as  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Republicans  at  land :  they  observed  that  Rhodes  long 
maintained  a  doubtful  contest  with  Rbme  after  its  land  forces  had  subdued 
Spain,  Carthage,  and  part  of  Gaul ;  and  that  in  4  similar  contest  Great  BriUdn 
would  have  incomparably  greater  chances  of  success  than  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, from  the  superior  internal  strength  which  the  population  of  its 
own  islands  afforded,  and  the  far  more  extensive  commerce  which  enriched  it 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.   "  Athens,"  said  Xenophon,  "  would  haye 
prevailed  over  Lacedemon,  if  Attica  had  been  an  island  inaccessible  save  by 
water  to  the  land  forces  of  its  opponent ;"  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  see 
that  nature  had  given  that  advantage  to  the  European,  which  she  had  denied 
to  the  Grecian  maritime  power.  The  formation  of  a  great  colonial  empire, 
embracing  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  held  together  and  united  by  the  naval 
power  of  England,  and  enriching  the  parent  state  by  their  commerce,  and  the 
market  they  would  open  for  its  manufactures,  began  to  engage  the  thoughts 
not  only  of  statesmen,  but  of  practical  men,  and  the  Cape  and  Ceylon  to  he 
spoken  of  as  acquisitions  which  should  never  be  abandoned  (2). 
continiifd     St.-Domingo  still  continued  in  the  distracted  and  unfortunate  state 
iwrS^sl.  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  visionary  dreams  of  the 
.  Domingo,    french  Republicans,  and  the  frightful  flames  of  a  servile  war  which 
had  been  lighted  up  by  their  extravagant  philanthropists.  All  the  efforts, 
both  of  the  French  and  English,  to  restore  any  thing  like  order  to  its  furious 
and  savage  population,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  latter  had  never  been  in 
sufficient  force  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  its  numerous  and  frantic 
inhabitants;  and  the  former  were  hardly  able  to  retain  a  scanty  footing  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  without  attempting  to  regain  the  splendid  and 
prosperous  colony  which  they  had  lost.  The  blacks,  taught  by  experience, 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  comparatively  inaccessible  to  its 
deadly  climate,  maintained  a  successful  contest  w^ith  European  forces,  who 
melted  away  more  rapidly  under  its  fatal  evening  gales,  than  either  by  the 
ravages  of  fiaimine  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Toussaint  had  already  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  command  of  these  desultory  forces,  and  was  taken  into  the 
French  service  with  the  division  he  had  organized  (3),  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
re-establish  the  sinking  authority  of  the  Republican  commissioners. 
Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  state  of  her  principal  colony,  and  the  great 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  1796. 194.  Jnni.  is.  340.  (3)  Ann,  Reg.  1796, 193,  193.  Joiii.3S0i  240. 

(3;  Ann.  Reg.  1796,  195,  ioqt,  ix.  341. 
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^^  losses  which  she  had  sustained  in  her  maritime  possessions, 
jx«««  Great  Britain  showed  herself  disposed  during  this  year  to  make  great 
siZT  sacriBces  to  France  to  obtain  a  general  peace.  In  truth,  notwith- 
standing her  naval  successes,  the  situation  of  £ngland,  from  the  disasters  of 
Iter  allies,  had  become  sufficiently  alarming.  Spain,  detached  by  the  treaty 
of  B^efrom  all  connexion  with  the  Allies,  had  lately  fallen  under  the  Repul>- 
lican  iDfluence,  and  given  way  to  that  jealousy  of  the  British  naval  power, 
liiicfa  b  so  easily  excited  among  the  European  states.  The  Directory,  artfully 
improring  these  advantages,  had  fanned  the  Spanish  discoqtents  into  a  flame, 
bf  holding  out  the  hopes  of  some  acquisitions  in  Italy,  won  by  the  sword  of 
Napokfon,  in  case  they  joined  the  Republican  alliance.  Influenced  by  these 
eoBsiderations,  the  Spaniards  fell  into  the  snare,  from  which  they  were  defr- 
Tsl  Se.  ^^^  ^^  future  to  experience  such  disastrous  efiects,  and  on  the 
fa-B.  19th  August  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  oSiensive  and  defensive, 
with  France,  on  the  footing  of  the  family  compact.  By  this  treaty,  the  powers 
matoally  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  dominions  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  and  engaged  to  assist  each  other,  in  case  of  attack,  with  twenty- 
fva  thousand  land  troops,  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates.  This  was 
"  o<s-  followed,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
« the  part  of  Spain  against  Great  Britain.  Thus  England,  which  had  com- 
nenced  the  war  with  so  many  confederates,  saw  herself  not  only  deprived  of 
ail  her  maritime  allies,  but  the  whole  coasts  of  Europe,  from  the  Texel  to 
Gibraltar,  arrayed  in  fierce  hostility  against  her  (1). 

(1)  Til.  viii.2&l,  352.  Ann.  Rrg.  1797. 2.  too  clearly  betrayed  the  aaarter  from  which  it  had 

^OcL  Many  frrmmls  of  complaint  were  atti|;n.  piooeeded,  it  was  replied  by  ike  British  gorem- 

*^      od  in  the  Spaniah  manifesto  on  this  occa*  meot,  that "  the  unprovoked  declaration  of  war  on 

Ma;  but  they  met  with  a  decisive  refutation  from  the  part  of  Spain  had  at  length  compelled  the  King 

^  British  cabinet,  io  an  able  aUte  paper,  drawn  of  Bngland  to  take  meaanrea  to  assert  the  dignity  of 

kj  Mr.  Canaittg.  It  waa  urged   by   the   Spanish  bis  crown ;   that  a  simple  reference  to  the  Spanish 

caaittkat  the  condoct  of  the  English  during  the  declaration,  and  a  bare  ennmenition  of  the  frivolons 

fw.  but  eneci^ly  at  the  siege  of  Toalon,  and  charges  whi>  h  it  couUins*  most  be  suflacient  to 

>B  Ac  expedition  of  Tonlon.  had  detenniood   the  satisfy  every  reasonable  and  impartial  person  that 

okiart  of  Madrid  to  make  peace  with  France  as  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards 

>Maas  it  eenkl  bedone  with  safety  to  the  monarchy;  Spain  basafforded  the  smallest  ground  of  complaint* 

lk«  tkc  bad  faith  of  the  English  government  for-  Tlie  acts  of  hostility  attributed  to  England,  consist 

^  appeared  in  the  treaty  of  19th  Nov.  1 794,  eon*  either  of  matters  perfectly  innocent,  or  of  Imputed 

(h'cd,  vithoat  regard  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  with  opinions  and  intentions,  of  which  no  proof  is  ad* 

tW  Coital  Stales,  in  the  injustice  with  which  they  dnced,  nor  effect  aU?f;cd,  or  of  complaints  of  iho 

and  tke  Si  /ago,  at  6rsi  taken  by  the  French,  but  misconduct  of  unauthorized  individuals,  concerning 

>l^ards  retaken  by  tke  English,  which,  by  the  whicb  hia  Majesty  has  always  professed  bis  willing- 

»kmti«g canvrntion,  ought  to  have  been  restored,  nesa  to  institute  enquiry,  audi  grant  redress,  whero 

*ad  is  the  intercepting   of  ammunition   for  tke  it  was  really  due.  The  charge  of  misconduct  on  the 

Sf*aiak  iqnadfona;  that  the  crews  of  ker  ships  liad  part  of  the  British  admiral  at  Toulon  is  nnprece- 

H«ntly  tended  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  carried  denlrd  and  absurd,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first 

•  a  coolrakand  trade,  aa  well  as  reoounoitered  instance  that  it  has  hern  imputed  as  a  crime  to  one 

|hse  fahaUr  poasasioos,  and  had  evinced  a  clear  of  the  commanding  officers  of  two  powers,  acting 

yatian  of  seizing  i»art  of  the  Spanish  eolonial  in  alliance,  and  making  a  common  cjnse  in  war, 

^'citaries,  by  sending  a  coasideralde  force  to  the  that  he  did  more  than  hu  proportion  of  mischief  to 

^■^^  and  St  Domingo,  and  her  recent  jcqoiaition  the  common  enemy.  The  treaty  with  America  did 

«f  Ike  Dolck  aetllement  of  Demerara ;  that  frequent  nothing  more  than  what  every  indejiendent  power 

l^hiaBd  acts  of  violence  bad  been  conunitted  by  .  has  a  right  to  do,  or  than  bis  SfMuish  Majesty  has 

■*Ea(lisk  craiscn  npuo  Spanish  vessels  in  the  since  that  time  himsclfdone;  and  inflicted  no  injury 

'Uiternncan ;  that  the  Spanish  territory  bad  been  whatever  on  the  snbjecta  of  that  monanhy.    The 

^t«d  by  desceAu  of  fcngliab  ships  on  the  coast  claims  of  all  parties  in  regard  to  the  condemnation 

■  Gafida  and  at  Trinidad ;  aud,  finally,  that  the  of  the  St.-Jago,  captured  by  his  Majesty's  iorces, 

Hjaic*;  of  Spain  had  been  insulted  by  the  decrees  were  fully  heard  before  the  only  competent  tribunal, 

**CM(tin  London,  antkorizing  the  arrest  of  its  and  one  whose  impartiality  is  above  all  suspicion. 

^bauador  for  a  small  sauii.  **  By  all  these  insults,"  The  alleged  misconduct  of  some  merchant  ships  in 


-IT  patience  and  motleratioD,  has  reodeiw  nished  on  the  rpot,  or  the  courts  of  London  were 

"■•fcdaniion  of  war  unavoidable/'  [Ann.  Beg.  always  ready  to  receive  and  redxcas  compUiuts  of 

^'^•IM.  Stale  l*aper>.]  that  description. 
i*iUi  BaifHto,  tlM  menmoumt  style  of  which        "  la  regaid  to  the  optditioa  to  St  Domingo  and 
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07ert«t«  Impressed  with  these  dangers,  and  desirous  also  of  disarming  the 
ni'pXT'  namerous  and  powerful  party  in  Great  Britain  who  contended 
cffaV^i.  ^^K^ii^st  the  war,  as  both  unnecessary  and  impolitic,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
t>ia.  the  close  of  this  year,  made  overtures  for  a  general  peace  to  the 
French  government.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  open  the 
negotiations ;  but  it  is  probable  that  no  great  hopes  of  their  success  were 
entertained,  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  an  alliance  was  concluded  with  Russia, 
for  the  aid  of  sixty  thousand  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Austrian  forces  (i).  The 
British  envoy  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22d  October,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  proposals  of  peace  were  immediately  made  by  the 
wbich  proTM  English  government.  These  were,  the  recognition  of  the  Republic 
vMuocfHrui.  ]jy  ^Yie  British  government,  and  the  restitution  of  ail  the  colonies 
to  France  and  Holland  which  had  been  conquered  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  they  insisted  that  the  French 
should  restore  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Emperor,  Holland  to  the  Stadthol- 
der,  and  evacuate  all  their  conquests  in  Italy,  but  they  were  to  retain  Luxem- 
burg, Namur,  Nice,  and  Savoy  (2).  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Republican  government,  engaged  in  so  dazzling  a  career  of  victory,  and  so 
entirely  dependent  on  popular  favour,  would  consent  to  these  terms,  or  that 
they  could  have  maintained  their  place  at  the  head  of  affairs,  if  they  had 
submitted  to  such  reasonable  propositions ;  and,  accordingly,  after  the  nego- 
tiations had  been  continued  for  two  months,  they  were  abruptly  broken  off, 
by  the  Directory  ordering  Lord  Malmesbury  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty^onr 
s;thDM.  hours,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country  (5).  Bnt 
'^^'  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  British  historian,  that  the 

power  which  had  been  uniformly  victorious  on  its  own  element  should  have 
offered  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality  with  that  from  wbich  it  had  so  little  to 
dread,  and  that  England,  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  her  allies,  was 
willing  to  have  abandoned  all  her  own  acquisitions. 

While  these  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  a  measure  was  undertaken  by 
the  French  government,  which  placed  England  in  the  utmost  peril,  and  from 
which  she  was  saved  rather  by  the  winds  of  heaven  than  any  exertions  of 

Demerara,  with  til  the  regard  whicli  be  fecU  to  the  Wmu,  that  being  nothing  mora  than  a  aimple  catatMm 

rights  of  netttral  powen,  it  U  a  new  ami  unheard  of  to  anawer  for  a  debt  deiaaitded,  the  niatakea  act  «f 

extrnsinii  of  neutral  righta  which  in  to  be  restricted  an  indiTidoal  who  was  immediatelj  diiiarowcd  and 

bv  no  limits,  and  is  to  attach  i:ot  to  th«  territories  prosecated  by  the  goTernmenl*  and  made  r<*peaiad 

era  netttml  power  ilsrif.  but  to  whatever  may  oitee  but  rain  sabniissiTe  applications  to  thcSponiah  ai^ 

have  iMlongrd  to  it,  and  to  wLatever  may  b«  situated  baasadnr  for  forgivencaa,  socb  as  in  all  former 

in  its  nrighbourhoud.  though  in  the  actual  posses-  had  been  deemed  satisfactory, 
aion  of  au  enemy.    The  complaint  in  regard  to  St         •*  It  will  be  plain  to  posterity,  K  is  new  tiotori^.  ._ 

DoraisigM  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  the  cession  of  to  Earope,  that  neither  to  the  genuine  Trithn,  oor 

part  of  that  island  by  the  recent  treaty  from  Spain  even  the  mistaken  policy  of  Spain,  is  iMr  yreaeut 

to  France,  is  a  breach  of  that  solemn  treaty  nnder  eondnct  to  be  attributed  i  ihitt  not  from  esumtr 

wbich  alone  the  cmwn  of  Spain  holds  any  part  of  towards  Great  Britain,  not  from  any  rasentmesst  of 

its  Ararrirsn  possessions.  Such  an  act  would  at  once  past,  or  appreheoaioo  of  future  iniuriea,  bnt  from  a 

have  jostifira  any  measures  of  retaliation  on  the  mind  sniwerviettce  to  the  views  of  hiaMiyesty'saae- 

port  of  the  British  government ;  but  so  earnest  was  min ;  frotn  the  dominion  usurped  over  her  coasKdb 

their  desire  to  maintain  peace,  that  they  repeatedly  and  actions  by  her  new  allies,  she  baa  baan  coaa- 

endeavoured  to  aacertaiii  when  the  Spanish  right  to  polled  to  act  In  a  tfuarrel,  and  for  intersita,  not  bar 

the  ceded  territory  was  to  termiuate.  in  order  that  own ;  to  take  up  arms  against  one  of  thoee  pc»wcis 

their  efforts  might  be  directed  against  tlie  French  in  whose  cause  she  had  profmsed  to  feel  tba  stroaf- 

alooe*  Some  irrrgubrities  in  the  course  of  so  long  est  interest,  and  to  menace  with  hoatility  anocbar* 

and  vast  a  contest  may  have  been  committed  by  the  agaiuat  whom  no  cause  of  complaint  ia  pretaadad. 

British  cruisers  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  but  an  bmiourahle  adherence  to  ita  cogagtaunta." 

of  search  enjoyed  by  evwr  bdiigereut  state  {  bnt  to  *-^im.  Atg.  ITMi  14T|  Sum  Pmpmt, 
the  readiness  of  the  British  giiVfmment  to  grant  re-         (l)  idm.  ix.  34S> 

dresa  in  every  case  wbrre  an  injury  has  bern  com-         (3)  ioia«  ix.  34d.  Th.  viii.  483*  Ana.  Reg.  ITSS* 

roitted.  even  Spain  herself  ran  bear  tevtimonv.  The  190.  and  Sttate  Papers,  147*  ITT-    Hard.  iv.  SS.  M* 
fMNnplaiut  regarding  tbeaileged  decree  against  tbe         (3)  iom.  ix.  149.  Aim.  Reg.  |T9S'  191* 

Spanish  anbMMdor,  is,  if  powible,  atlll  aart  frivo*  Atpeif,  179»  lYT.  Uui.  !▼•  10S*  110* 
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iMrovn.  It  was  the  extravagant  expectations  they  had  formed  of  success 
fnm  this  operation,  which  led  to  the  long  delay  and  final  raptare  of  the 

IMfOlMtion  (i), 

Ireland,  long  the  yictim  of  oppressive  goTemment,  and  now  of 
popular  passion,  was  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  unusual  excitation. 
ThesMcessful  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  had  stimulated  the  numerous 
nen/jaod  ardent  characters  in  that  distracted  nation  to  project  a  similar 
ivroltagainst  the  authority  of  England,  and  above  two  hundred  thousand 
M,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  engaged  in  a  vast  conspiracy  for  over* 
ftmiiig  the  established  government,  and  erecting  a  republic,  after  the  model 
af  Fianoe,  in  its  stead.  Overlooking  the  grinding  misery  which  the  convul- 
aoDS  of  the  Republic  had  occasioned  to  its  inhabitants,  without  considering 
iiow  in  insular  power,  detached  firom  the  continent,  was  to  maintain  itself 
igainst  the  naval  forces  of  England,  the  patriots  of  Ireland  rushed  blindly 
into  the  project,  with  that  ardent  but  inconsiderate  zeal  for  which  the  people 
of  that  generous  country  have  always  been  distinguished.  The  malcontents 
vere  enrolled  under  generals^  colonels,  and  officers,  in  all  the  counties; 
mns  where  secretly  provided,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  arrival  of 
tbe  French  troops  to  proclaim  the  insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Witli  sQch  secrecy  were  the  preparations  made,  that  the  British  government 
bad  but  an  imperfect  account  of  their  danger,  while  the  French  Directory, 
Mcontely  informed  by  their  emissaries  of  what  was  going  for  ward,  were  fully 
PRfNured  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  (2). 

(l)  Hard.  it.  107-  the  atmost  Tigilanco  of  the  Irixh  gorernment,  un* 

(1)  Hard.!!.  it7,  iS9.  ThfTlil.  8S3.486.  Moore'i  saeerurully  upplied  lo  discover  iti  principlci ;  and 

litMiriild,  i:  3Y5.  300.  to  tbifl  hour  they  are,  1  belie? e,  auap|iriscd  of  its 

IV inirntton*  of  thr  Irish  rcTolationists,  and  the  extent.  The  fact  is,  that  in  June  last,  it  embraced 

bi|i^to  whieh  they  had  In  aeeret  carried  thetr  pre-  dbe  whole  peasantry  of  th«  provinces  of  Ubtar, 

ftntiaBtfiar  the  fbnnation  of  an  Hibernian  Repab-  Lcittster»  and  Connaagbt,  thrce*fourths  of  the  na- 

lie,  will  be  be*t  nnderatood  from  tbe  follow iug  iiou,  and  1  have  little  doobt  that  it  has  sluca  ex- 

pMio,  in  a  memorial  presented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  tended  into  Monster,  the  reoMining  province.  Thaae 

•ssaf  thdr  principal  leaden*  to  lh«  French  Dirce-  men*  who  are  called  defenders,  are  completely  orga- 

^'  nised  on  a  military  plan,  divided  according  to  their 

^TW  Catholics  of  Ireland   are  8,1S0.<N)0,  all  respective  districts,  and  nfllcered  by  men  rbosan  1^ 

taissd  from  their  infancy  in  an  hereditary  hatred  ibeinselvesi  tbe  prii>riple  of  their  union  is  implicit 

aad  abimrreoce  of  the  English  name.  For  these  five  obrdience  to  the  orders  of  thf.se  whom  they  have 

7(sn  ikej  have  fixed  their  eyes  most  earnestly  on  elected  as  their  generals*  and  whose  object  is  the 

''*><et  •how  they  look  upon,  with  great  justice,  emsncipotion  of  their  conutry,  the  sub  vers  on  of 

iifigliting  their  battles,  as  well  as  those  of  ail  mon-  English  asurpaiioii,  iiud  the  bettering  the  condition 

Us4«hofereopprrssrd.  Of  this  elass,  1  will  stnka  of  the  wretched  peasantry  ol  Ireland.  Tbe  eyes  of 

^  hfsd,  there  are  S0O.0OO  men,  who  would  fly  to  this  whole  bodv,  which  mjy  be  said  almost  witbont 

w  »taa(I.ird  nf  the  Rrpnlilic.  if  they  saw  It  once  a  figure  to  be  the  p«^|ile  of  Ireland,  are  turned  with 

™ph;c(i  in  the  Cduse  of  liberty  and  their  country,  the  mi*st  anxious  expectation  to  France  for  assis- 

"Tbe  HepuUic  may  also  rely  with  confidence  on  tance  and  supiiort.  The  oath  of  tbeir  union  recites, 

"*  Mppoft  of  ttte  Dissenters,  actuated  by  reason  « thiit  they  will  be  faithful  to  the  uni'trJ  tuitiotu  of 

>»1  nflcctioD,  as  w^l  as  tbe  Catholics,  impelled  bv  t'rane*  tatdlretmnd, '  a  ud  several  of  them  have  already 

*iMi7.and  inflamed  by  detestation  of  tbe  Bnglish  sealed  it  with  their  blood.   I  suppose  there  is  no 

*■■'•  In  the  year  1 79 1 » the  Dissenters  of  Belfast  oonspiracy,ifa  whole  people  can  be  said  to  conspire, 

wAfoiMil  the  dob  of  United  Irishmen,  so  railed,  which  has  continued  for  so  many  years  as  this  has 

waasf  in  that  dub,  for  the  first  time,  Dissenters  done*  where  the  secret  has  been  so  religiously  kept, 

iM  ( ivkolics  were  seen  together  in  harmony  and  and  where  in  so  vast  a  nnmber  so  few  traitors  are 

'l^'sa.  CorrcKpniiding  dobs  were  rapidly  fonned,  to  be  foaiid. 

^  stvjact  of  whit  h  was  to  subvert  tbe  tyranny  of         "  There  is  also  a  fnrther  organisation  of  the  Ca  • 

^■«<*wl.  tstMiiA  tk*  imJepemdanet  oflrttmad,  and  tholiis,  which  is  called  the  General  Committee,  a 

/■M*  ufrft  BgptAUt  on  tko  bromd  batU  of  Uherty  nnd  representative  l^ody  choaeu  by  the  f  Catholics  at  large, 

f^J*/.  ^^**^  dnba  were  rapidly  filled  and  ex-  which  decides  the  movements  of  the  City  nf  Dublin, 

2*"^  ia  Jute  last  over  two-thirds  of  that  province,  and  possesses  a  very  great  influence  on  the  minds  of 

^' nnnbers  are  all  bound  by  an  onth  of  secrecy,  the  l^atholics  throughout  tlie  nation.   1  can  add, 

"■scooM,  1  bars  not  the  smallest  doubt,  on  a  proper  from  my  personal  knowledge,  tlut  a  great  majority 

^l^tiea,  fsise  the  entire  force  of  the  provinre  of  of  tbe  sUe  snd  hnnest  men  who  compose  it  are  sin- 

^*f*  Ike  aaac  popolooa,  warlike,  and  best  iufor  cere  Itepoblicans,  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 

^^atkc  nation.  France,  and  as  Irishmen,  And  as  Catholics,  doubly 

**  Tka  Catholics  also  have  an  organisation  eoro-  bound  to  detest  the  tyranny  and  domination  of 

y*?sg  shoot  tJie  same  time  with  the  ciuba  last  England,  which  baa  often  deluged  the  country  with 

*^Mf.  hit  oeaposed  of  Catholica  only.  Ontil  their  best  blood. 
^>««lhiNfcw  midhsthif  organisttioB  teflkd        «ThimiUtManiboafttightMalhoiiMBdf4i«if, 
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Hoche,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  in  la  Vendue  and  Brittany,  burned  with  the  desire  to  eclipse  the  great, 
exploits  of  Napoleon  and  Moreau  against  the  Imperial  forces,  Ireland  offered 
a  theatre  worthy  of  his  army  and  his  reputation,  and  by  striking  a  decisiTe 
blow  against  the  English  power  in  that  quarter,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
crippling  the  ancient  rival  of  France,  and  achieving  greater  benefits  for  his 
country  than  either  the  victory  of  Fleurus  or  the  triumphs  of  Rivoii.  Tro- 
Detignsof  goot,  tbc  miuistor  of  marine,  seconded  him  warmly  with  all  his 
SJt^IS*'  influence,  and  by  their  joint  exertions  an  expedition  was  shortly 
Jgtuwi  that  prepared  at  Brest,  more  formidable  than  could  have  been  anlici- 
coantry.  patcd  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  French  navy.  It  consisted 
of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  on  board  each  of  which  were  embarked  six  hun- 
dred soldiers,  twelve  frigates  and  six  corvettes,  each  carrying  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  of  transports  and  other  vessels,  conveying  in  all  twenty- 
five  thousand  land  forces.  This  armament  was  to  be  joined  by  seven  ships  of 
the  line,  under  Richery ,  from  the  haiiK>ur  of  Rochefort.  The  troops  were  the 
best  in  Roche's  army;  the  general-in-chief  was  sanguine  of  success; and 
such  were  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  result  of  the  expedition,  that  the 
Directory  transmitted  orders  for  it  to  sail  several  weeks  before  Lord  Maimes- 
bury  left  Paris,  and  their  expectations  of  its  consequences  were  the  principal 
motive  for  breaking  off  the  negotiation  (f ). 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the  most  inconsistent  accounts  were 
spread  of  the  object  of  the  expedition;  sometimes,  that  it  was  destined  for 
the  West  Indies ;  at  others,  for  the  shores  of  Portugal;  but,  notwitlisUnding 
these  artifices,  the  British  government  readily  discerned  where  the  blovv'  was 
really  intended  to  be  struck.  Orders  were  transmitted  to  Ireland  to  have  the 
militia  in  readiness;  a  vigilant  watch  kept  up  on  the  coasts;  and,  in  the  event 
of  a  descent  being  effected,  all  the  cattle  and  provisions  driven  into  the  in- 
terior; precautions  which  in  the  end  proved  unnecessary,  but  were  dictated 
by  a  prudent  foresight,  and  gave  the  French  government  an  idea  of  the  spe- 
cies of  resistance  which  they  might  expect  in  the  event  of  such  an  invasion 
being  really  effected  (2) . 
Tb«oxp«di.    The  expedition  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  December,  two  days  be- 
^JIm."^     fore  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  at  Paris;  but  it  encountered 
tith  Dec.     disasters  from  the  very  moment  of  its  leaving  the  harbour.  A  vio- 
lent tempest  arose  immediately  after  its  departure ;  and  though  the  mist  with 

u  fine  men  as  any  in  Europe.  Of  these  sixteen  tboa-  tive,  with  the  French  RegmhUe,  stipalaling  that  neither 

•and  are  Catholics,  and  of  tboM  a  very  great  pro-  P*^T  should  make  peace  with  England  till  tbetwe 

portion  are  sworn  defenders,  1  have  not  a  shadow  nepnhlics  were  acknowlodged. 

of  doubt  that  the  militia  would,  in  cases  of  emer*  **  The  Convention  should  next  publish  a  prods* 

gency,  to  a  man.  join  their  countrymen  in  throwing  mation,  notifying  their  independanee  mnd their  aititnt* 

off  the  yoke  of  England."— F/rif  JUemorimi  tleiipered  with  the  Frenrh  Republic,  forbidding  nU  ndherenee  te 

to  the  French  Directory,  Feb.  1796#  bjr  JFolfe  Tone,  the  British  government  under  the  penalty  of  bifk 

—Wolfe  Tore,  ii.  187-188-191.  treason,  ordering  oil  taxes  aud  et^ntribiilioiis  to  M 

"  It  would  be  just  as  easy,  in  a  month's  time,  to  paid  only  to  such  persons  as  should  be  appointed 

hare  an  army  in  Ireland  of  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  proTisional  goTernmenC.  Another  to  the  mi* 

men  as  ten  thousand    The  peasantry  would  flock  to  litis,  recalling  them  to  the  standard  of  their  couotry; 

the  Rrpublican  standard  in  such  numbers  as  to  em-  and  another  to  the  Irishmen  in  ihe  navy,  recalling 

bnrrass  the  geneml-in-rhirf.  A  proclamation  should  them  directly  from  that  service ;  aud  this  sbouM  be 

instantly  be  issued,  containing  an  invitation  to  the  followed  by  another,   confiscating  every  shilling  sf 

people  to  join  the  Rcpoblicau  standard,  organize  English propert/ in  Ireland  of  esviy  ^fecies,  moimble  or 

themselves,  and  form  a  National  Convention  for  the  fixed,  and  appropriating  it  to  the  national  service." 

purpose  of  framing  a  Government,  and  administering  ^Wolte  Tore,  Second  Memorial  addressed  to  the 

the  affairs  of  Irclsnd  till  it  was  put  in  activity.  French  Directory,  il.  197-201* 

'*  The  first  act  of  the  Convention  thus  constituted  (l)  Ann.  Reg.  1706. 198-  Th.  viii.  S53>  488i  487. 

•bonld  be  to  declare  themselves  the  Representatives  Jom.  ix.  250-  Hard.  iv.  107. 

of  the  Irish  people,  free  and  independent,  and  io  (2)  Jom.  ix.  2$8t  tb.  viii.  485*  Aaa.Beg-  17Mi 

tbtt  captcity  fe  form  w  •Uifmtt,  offcnsif  md  defen*  188>  199< . 
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which  it  was  accompanied  enabled  the  French  admiral  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  squadron,  yet  one  ship  of  the  line  struck  on  the  rocks  near  the 
isleofUshantand  perished;  several  were  damaged,  and  the  fleet  totally  dis- 
p»^.  This  tempestuous  weather  continued  the  whole  time  the  fleet  was  at 
sn.  Hoche  himself,  who  was  on  board  a  frigate,  was  separated  from  the 
itmaiDder  of  his  squadron ;  and  after  a  stormy  passage,  a  part  of  the  expedi- 
tioD  reached  the  point  of  rendezvous,  in  Bantry  bay,  eight  days  after  its 
«*»«•  departure  from  the  French  harbour.  Admiral  Bouvct,  the  second 
i&  command,  resolved  to  land  the  troops,  although  only  eight  ships  of  the 
foe,  and  some  of  the  transports,  were  assembled,  having  on  board  six  thou- 
hii«ip«»4  sand  land  forces ;  but  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  the  prodi- 
ii2r«3%.  gious  swell  of  the  sea  on  that  iron-bound  coast,  rendered  that 
•*"  "^  impossibte,  and  the  crew  of  a  boat,  which  was  sent  through  the  surf 
to  reconnoitre,  were  speedily  made  prisoners  by  the  numerous  bodies  of 
vmed  men  who  appeared  on  the  coast  to  oppose  a  landing.  Dispirited  by 
lodia  succession  of  disasters,  unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
hiarding  a  part  only  of  the  land  forces  in  the  absence  of  the  general-in- 
chief,  and  apprehensive  that  provisions  for  the  crews  of  the  vessels  would 
U,  from  the  long  time  that  they  had  been  at  sea,  Bouvet  resolved  to  make 
Ihebest'of  his  way  back  to  the  French*  harbours.  He  set  sail  accordingly,  and 
^1^  "  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Brest  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
vhitherhe  was  soon  followed  by  the  scattered  divisions  of  his  fleet,  after  two 
dups  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  had  been  lost;  one  of  the  former  by  the 
TideDce  of  the  elements,  and  the  other  by  the  attacks  of  the  English.  Uoche 
luiBself,  after  escaping  a  thousand  perils,  was  landed  on  the  island  of  Rhe ; 
ad  the  Directory,  abandoning  the  expedition  for  the  present,  moved  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  to  the  Rhine,  to  replace  the  losses  of  Jourdan's 
vmy,  to  the  command  of  which  they  destined  that  able  general  (1  j. 
if««tk».  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  which  had  so  long  kept 
SelrfAu'  Great  Britain  in  suspense,  and  revealed  to  its  enemies  the  vulnc- 
"^^^^  rable  quarter  in  which  it  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  success.  Its  result  was  pregnant  with  important  instructions  to 
the  rulers  of  both  countries.  To  the  French,  as  demonstrating  the  extraordi- 
B>ry  risks  which  attend  a  maritime  expedition  in  comparison  with  a  land 
campaign;  the  small  number  of  fdrces  which  can  be  embarked  on  board  even 
<  great  fleet,  and  the  unforeseen  disasters  which  frequently  on  that  element 
<^eat  the  best  concerted  enterprises;  to  the  English,  as  showing  that  the 
cnpire  of  the  seas  does  not  alwa}S  afford  security  against  invasion ;  that  in 
tlK^Ke  of  superior  maritio^e  forces,  her  possessions  were  for  sixteen  days  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  that  neither  the  skill  of  her  sailors,  nor  the 
yaloarof  her  armies,  but  the  fury  of  the  elements,  saved  them  from  danger 
io  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  their  dominions.  AVhile  these  considerations 
*re  fitted  to  abate  the  confidence  of  invasion,  they  are  calculated  at  the  same 
tone  to  weaken  an  overweening  confidence  on  naval  superiority,  and  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  only  basis  on  which  certain  reliance  can  be  placed,  even 
^  an  insular  power,  is  a  well-disciplined  army,  and  the  patriotism  of  its  own 
sohjecls. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  speculation,  what  might  have  been  the  result 
^  Hoche  succeeded  in  landing  with  sixteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops  on 
tfe  Irish  shores.  To  those  who  consider,  indeed,  the  patriotic  spirit,  indomi- 

(0  A«B.Rfg.  179^  199.  111.  viU.  t89-m.  Jom.  ix.  SjU. 
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table  valour,  and  perseyering  character  of  the  English  people,  and  the  com- 
plete command  they  had  of  the  sea,  the  final  issue  of  such  a  contest  cannot 
appear  doubtful ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force, 
and  so  able  a  commander,  to  the  numerous  bodies  of  Irish  malecontents, 
ivould  have  engendered  a  dreadful  domestic  war,  and  that  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  the  empire  might  for  a  very  long  period  have  been  employed  in 
saving  itself  from  dismemberment.  When  it  is  considered,  also,  how  widely 
the  spirit  of  discontent  was  diffused  even  through  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  period,  in  what  a  formidable  manner  it  soon  after  broke  oQt 
in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  what  serious  financial  embarrassments  were 
already  pressing  upon  the  treasury,  and  preparing  the  dreadful  calasU^phe 
which  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  the  following  spring,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  nation  then  stood  upon  the^edge  of  an  abyss;  and 
that,  if  ever  Providence  interferes  in  human  affairs  otherwise  than  by  tbe 
energy  which  it  infuses  into  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  moral  laws  to 
which  the  deeds  of  free  agents  are  rendered  subservient,  its  protection  ne- 
ver appeared  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  to  the  British  islands  since  the 
winds  dispersed  the  Spanish  Armada. 
loib  No*.     The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  Empresi 
g;;;^!;^'^''*  Catharine,  and  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul  to  the  RossiiB 
c«tbartn«.   throue ;  an  event  of  no  small  importance  to  the  future  fate  of  the 
war  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Shortly  before  her  death,  she  had  by  art  and 
flattery  contrived  to  add  Courland  to  her  immense  dominions :  She  bad  re- 
cently made  herself  mistress  of  Derbent  in  Persia;  and  the  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  and  Austria  secured  to  her  the  concurrence  of  these  powers  in 
her  favourite  project  of  dismembering  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  pladng 
ber  youngest  son  on  the  throne  of  Constantino.  She  thus  seemed  to  be  fast 
approaching  the  grand  object  of  her  ambition,  and  might  have  lived  to  see 
the  cross  planted  on  the  domes  of  St.-Sophia,  when  death  interrupted  all  her 
schemes  of  ambition,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  her  reign.  Her  latest  project  was  the  formation  of  a  powerful  confe- 
deracy for  the  defence  of  Europe  against  the  French  Republic ;  and  she  had 
given  orders  for  the  levy  of  i  50,000  men,  destined  to  take  a  part  in  the  Ge^ 
man  campaigns ;  a  design,  which,  if  carried  into  effect  by  ber  firm  and  in- 
trepid hand,  might  have  accelerated  by  nearly  twenty  years  the  catastrophe 
which  closed  the  war  (1). 
Hrr  eterao-  Fow  spveroigus  will  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the 
^'-  page  of  history,  or  have  left  in  their  conduct  on  the  throne  a  more 

exalted  reputatkAi.  Prudent  in  council,  and  intrepid  in  conduct;  cautious  in 
forming  resolutions,  but  vigorous  in  carrying  them  into  execution ;  ambi- 
tious, but  of  great  and  splendid  objects  only ;  passionately  fond  of  glory, 
without  the  alloy,  at  lea^t  in  public  affairs,  of  sordid  or  vulgar  inclinations; 
discerning  in  the  choice  of  her  counsellors,  and  swayed  in  matters  of  state 
only  by  lofty  intellects;  munificent  in  public,  liberal  in  private,  firm  in  reso- 
lution, she  dignified  a  despotic  throne  by  the  magnanimity  and  patriotism  of 
a  mote  virtuous  age.  But  these  great  q^ualilies  were  counterbalanced  by  as 
remarkable  vices — and  more  truly  perhaps  of  her  than  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
of  England,  it  might  be  said,  in  Burleigh's  words,  *'  that  if  to-day  she  was 
more  than  man,  to-morrqw  she  would  be  less  than  woman.*'  Vehement,  sen- 
sval,  and  capricious  in  private  life,  she  seemed,  as  a.  woman,  to  live  only  for 

* 

(0  Ana.  Reg.  1796»  300, 202. 
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dw  gratificatioii  of  her  passions ;  tyrannical,  overbearing,  and  sometimes 
cruel  id  her  administration,  she  filled  her  subjects  with  unbounded  an  e  for 
her  aotbority.  In  the  lustre  of  her  administration,  however,  the  career  of  her 
rietories,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  her  subjects  under  so  able  a  government, 
lunkiDd  overlooked  her  dissolute  manners,  the  occasional  elevation  of  un- 
worthy iavourites,  frequent  acts  of  tyranny,  and  the  dark  transaction  .which 
ligiulized  her  accession  to  the  throne;  tliey  overlooked  the  frailties  of  the 
woman  in  the  dignity  of  the  princess;  and  paid  to  the  abilities  and  splendour 
tftbeSemiramisof  the  North  that  involuntary  homage  which  commanding 
qualities  on  the  throne  never  fail  to  acquire,  even  when  stained  by  irreguhi- 
rities  in  private  life. 

BniTMMt  The  end  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  resignation  of  the  presi- 
M^m"*'  dency  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  General  Washington  j  and 
Sh'^^  bis  voluntary  retirement  into  private  life.  Modern  history  has  not 
(jU^r.  so  spotless  a  character  to  commemorate.  Invincible  in  resolution, 
HrnMi^  film  lo  couduct,  incorruptible  in  integrity,  be  brought  to  the  helm 
taMi'1^  of  a  victorious  republic  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life; 


he  was  forced  into  greatness  by  circumstances,  rather  than  led  into 
itby  iaclination,  and  prevailed  over  his  enemies  rather  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
<lcsigDs,  and  the  perseverance  of  his  character,  than  any  extraordinary  genius 
ivA Stye.  17^. for  the  art  of  war.  A  soldier  from  necessity  and  patriotism,  rather 
Hmo  disposition,  he  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  return  to  pacific  councils 
wbeQ  the  independence  of  his  country  was  secured;  and  bequeathed  to  his 
coQDtrymen  an  address  on  leaving  their  govern)nent,  to  which  there  is  no 
composition  of  uninspired  wisdom  which  can  bear  a  comparison  (1).  He 
was  modest  without  diffidence;  sensible  to  the  voice  of  fame  without  vanity ; 
independent  and  dignified  without  either  asperity  or  pride.  He  was  a  friend 
to  liberty,  but  not  licentiousness;  not  to  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  but  to 
tbose  practical  ideas  which  America  had  inherited  from  her  English  descent, 
iod  wirich  were  opposed  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  extravagant  love  of  power 
in  the  French  democracy.  Accordingly,  after  having  signalized  his  life  by 

(I)  %t9  Ann.  Reif.  1790.  State  Pappnt,  393.  nemher  of  the  tocietT  within  the  limit*  prescribed 

Tilts  great  aa a  oba«rre>i,  in  tb<it  ^dioiraltle  com*  by  llie  laws,  and  to  inaiutain  all  in  the  sciure  and 

P"<itioB :  **  To«ard«  the  prraenratinn  of  your  go*  traitquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  pro- 

vrraaiui,  and  the  pennanrace  of  your  pre!.rnt  perty. 

happy  state,  it  is  rrqaijite  not  only  that  you  dis-  "  Let  me  nuw  warn  yon,  in  the  most  tolemuroan- 

•••Ntivsnoe  irregular  oppositions  to  its  ackuow-  ner,  ai^ainsltbr  iMnefal  crfeclscf  tlir  spirit  of  party 

hd}ni  aolliority,  bot  oIm  that  yoa  mi^t  with  care  grnrrally.   it  i»  oiifortuniiirly  iitsepsirabJe  from  oar 

tk»  ^lirit  of  iatioratioa  opoo  its  principles,  however  nature,  h.ivii.g  ils  roots  in  the  strniii^p.tt  paMinns  of 

^anoas  the  pretexts.   One  method  of  asMuit  may  the  human  mind    It  exists  under  Hi rferrnl  kbaprsia 

Mlarflect  to  the  forms  of  the  consiitulimi  altera-  all  guTemmenls,  more  or  less  stifled,  cnntroilfd,  or 

1*SM  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  svstem,  oppressed,  but  in  those  of  ihe  [lopuhir  form  it  is  f«ea 

ia4  thas  to  niidennine  what  cannot  be  directly  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  it  is  truly  their  worst 

***rth«D«D.  in  all  the  changes  lo  which  you  may  etteiny.    The  alternate  dominion  of  one  faction  over 

kiavited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  leaU  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural 

**w«CMaryt«  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  to  psrty  disbeiuion,  \»hich  in  different  ages  and 

*•  of  other  homaa  iMStitutioiis  ;  that  experiment  is  countries  has  perpi-trated  the  most  horrid  enormi- 

^  nrrst  standard  by  which  to  lest  the  real  ten*  ties,  is  its-lfa  moKt  horrid  de»putisni.  But  this  leads 

^My  of  the  existing  coostitolion  of  a  country ;  that  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  des)N)tism. 

*Ktht)  IB  changes,  upon  the  mere  credit  of  hypo-  The  disonlers  and  miseries  which  re»nlt,  gradually 

^^  aad  opinioo,  expose*  to  jperpctnal  change,  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  secarity  and  repose 

""■Bthe  endiru  Tariety  ol  hypotnesis  and  opinion  ;  in  the  absoknc  pow«*r  of  a  single  individual ;  and 

*i  maeaiher  especially,  that  for  tlie  effirienl  ma-  sooner  or  hter  the  chief  of  some  prcvailiiig  fiirlion, 

**CC")eiilof  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  more  able,  or  mnie  fortunate  than  his  comprtiturs, 

^^^fanre  a^  oars,  a  government  of  as  much  vigour  turns  this  despotism  to  the  purposes  uf  his  own  rle> 

f*.**  <]*)^steiit  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  Tation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty."  W  hjit  words, 

'^  wJispeosahle.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  to  be  spoken  by  the  founder  of  tiie  American    Re- 

l"*iiaMiit,  wiih  powers  properly  distributed  and  public,  the  refuser  of  Uie  Amerii-aii  crown,  at  a  time 

'f|*^f  its  surest  gnardian.  It  is  indeed  little  else  when    the  career  of    Napoleon   had  hardly  coiit' 

^Kitaaae,  where  the  gDvemment  is  too  feeble  to  menccd  in  £aropc !— See  jinn,  Reg,  xxxrui,  298 ; 

*i  the  cotcrpriaM  of  fiictioii,  to  confine  each  StiUt  Paptn, 
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successful  resistance  to  English  oppression,  he  closed  it  by  the  warmest  ad- 
vice to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain ;  and  by  his  casting  vote, 
shortly  before  his  resignation,  ratified  a  treaty  of  friendly  and  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its  emancipated  offspring.  He 
was  a  Cromwell  without  his  ambition ;  a  Sylla  without  his  crimes :  and  after 
having  raised  his  country,  by  his  exertions,  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state,  closed  his  career  by  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  power  which  a 
grateful  people  had  bestowed.  If  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  England  to  have  given 
birth,  even  amidst  Transatlantic  wilds,  to  such  a  man ;  and  if  she  cannot 
number  him  among  those  who  have  extended  her  provinces  or  augmented 
her  dominions,  she  may  at  least  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  victories  which 
be  achieved,  and  the  great  qualities  which  he  exhibited,  in  the  contest  with 
herself;  and  ijidulge  with  satisfaction  in  the  reflection,  that  that  vast  empire 
which  neither  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV  nor  the  power  of  Napoleon,  could 
dismember,  received  its  first  rude  shock  from  the  courage  which  she  had 
communicated  to  her  own  offspring ;  and  that,  amidst  the  convulsions  and 
revolutions  of  other  states,  real  liberty  has  arisen  in  that  country  alone, 
which  inherited  in  its  veins  the  genuine  principles  of  British  freedom. 
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mUXAL  T1AMACT10II8  ARD  VAfJO.  CAMPAKR  OF  6IIAT  BEITAIH  III  1797. 

ARGUMENT. 

GkMB5  Aspect  of  Poblic  Aflhin  in  Eogland  in  the  beginning  of  i797->Cri9is  of  the  Banle^ 
laporUDt  Order  in  Council  sospendiog  Cash  Payments— Debates  on  the  subject  in  Parlia- 
Moi-Bill  perpetoaiing  this  Sospension  brought  in  and  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt;  ar  first  tempo- 
nry,  then  till  the  Conclusion  of  the  War-^Immensc  Consequence  of  this  Change— Double 
Set  of  Causes  wbicb  affect  the  Value  of  Government  Paper— Parliamentary  Reform  is 
brtOKht  forward  by  Mr.  Grey— His  Plan  of  Reform,  and  Arguments  in  support  of  it— 
Aigaments  09  ibe  other  side  by  Mr.  Pitt— It  is  rejected  by  Parliament-Reflections  on 
this  Sob}eci— Arguments  for  and  against  a  Continuance  of  the  War— Supplies  voted  for  the 
Yesr— Naral  Prepaations  of  France  and  Spain— Mutiny  in  the  Fleet— Origin  of  the  Discon- 
teats  hi  the  Kavj  -  Fifst  breaks  out  in  the  Channel  Fleet— Perfect  Order  maintained  by  the 
losargents— The  demands  of  the  Fleet  are  granted  by  Government,  and  Lord  Howe  at  length 
foceecds  in  restoring  Discipline— Alarming  Mutiny  at  the  Nore— Dreadful  Consternation  in 
London— Firmness  of  the  King  and  Govemment^Moble  Conduct  of  Parliament- Bill 
agiinst  the  Mutineers  passes  by  a  great  majority— The  Insurgents  become  divided— Patriotie 
CoBdoctof  theCtunnel  Fleet— The  mutineers  at  length  submit-  Parker  is  tried  and  executed 
—Admirable  Conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  occasion— Glorious  Firmness  of  Admiral  Duncan 
at  this  Crisis— The  Mutiny  was  totally  unconnected  with  France— Battle  of  St.-7incent's 
—First  appeamoee  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood— Great  effect  produced  in  Europe  by  this 
Viciory— Birth  and  Parentage  of  kelson— His  Character- Battle  of  Camperdown- Immense 
Effect  of  this  Tic  tory— Honours  bestowed  on  Admiral  Duncan  and  Sir  John  Jarvis— Abortive 
descent  in  Pembroke  Bay— Capture  of  Trinidad— Death  of  Mr.  Burke-His  Character. 

Although  the  war  had  now  continued  four  years,  and  it  was  obvious  to  all 
the  vorld  that  England  and  France  were  the  principals  in  the  contest,  yet 
these  two  states  had  not  as  yet  come  into  immediate  and  violent  colJision. 
bfierior  powers  required  to  be  struck  down,  weaker  states  to  be  removed 
from  the  combat,  before  the  leaders  of  the  Oght  dealt  their  blows  at  each 
other;  like  the  champions  of  chivalry,  who  were  separated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affray  by  subordinate  knights,  and  did  not  engage  in  mortal  con- 
flict till  the  field  was  cleared  of  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  period,  however,  was  now  approaching,  when  this  could  no  longer 
continue,  and  the  successes  of  France  had  been  such  as  to  compel  Britain  to 
fight,  not  merely  for  victory,  but  existence.  All  the  allies  with  whom,  and 
^  whose  protection  she  had  engaged  in  the  contest,  were  either  struggling 
hi  the  extremity  of  disaster,  or  openly  arrayed  under  the  banners  of  her  ene- 
tiies.  Austria,  after  a  desperate  and  heroic  resistance  in  Italy,  was  prepar- 
ing lor  the  defence  of  her  last  barriers  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Holland  was 
yirtnally  incorporated  with  the  conquering  Republic.  Spain  had  recently 
joined  its  forces;  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Texel  to  Gibraltar,  was 
arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  all  men  were  sensible  that,  in  spite  of  her 
nttritime  superiority,  she  had  in  the  preceding  winter  narrowly  escaped 
iBTasioQ  in  the  most  vulnerable  quarter,  and  owed  to  the  winds  and  the 
wares  her  exemption  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  Britain  had  never  been  so  clouded  since  the 

«WBmeDcement  of  the  war,  nor  indeed  during  the  whole  of  the  49ih  cen- 
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a^iJ^cTuf     ^"Tj  3s  they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  year  4797.  The  return  of 
fn  ri'  Ilud''^^'^^  Malmesbury  from  Paris  had  closed  every  hope  of  terminating 
In  li.c'bo.    a  contest,  in  which  the  national  burdens  were  daiJy  increasing) 
1797"^''    while  the  prospect  of  success  was  continually  diminishing.   Party 
spirit  raged  with  uncommon  violence  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  insurrections 
prevailed  in  many  districts  of  Ireland,  discontents  and  suflfering  in  all,  com- 
mercial embarrassments  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  continued  pressure 
on  the  bank  threatened  a  total  dissolution  of  public  credit.  The  consequence 
of  this  accumulation  of  disasters  was  a  rapid  fall  of  the  public  securities ;  the 
three  per  cents  were  sold  as  low  as  M ,  having  fallen  to  that  from  98,  at  which 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest;  petitions  for  a  change  of 
ministeris  and  an  alteration  of  government  were  presented  from  almost  every 
city  of  note  in  the  empire,  and  that  general  distrust  and  depression  pre«- 
vailed  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  public  misfortune  (i). 
crbu  of  the  The  first  of  these  disasters  was  one  which,  in  a  despotic  state  nn- 
'^"'''        acquainted  with  the  unlimited  confidence  in  government  that,  in 
a  free  state,  results  from  long-continued  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  its  en- 
gagements, would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  credit  of  government.  For  a  long 
period  the  bank  had  oitperienced  a  pressure  for  money,  owing  partly  to  the 
demand  for  gold  and  silver,  which  resulted  from  the  distresses  of  commerce, 
and  partly  to  the  great  drains  upon  the  specie  of  the  country,  which  the 
extensive  loans  to  the  Imperial  government  had  occasioned.  So  early  as 
January  1795,  the  influence  of  these  causes  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the 
bank  directors  informed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  was  their 
wish  that  he  would  so  arrange  his  finances  as  not  to  depend  on  any  further 
assistance  from  them ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following  year 
the  peril  of  the  continued  advances  for  the  Imperial  loans  was  strongly  and 
earnestly  represented  to  government.  The  pressure  arising  from  these  causes, 
severely  experienced  through  the  whole  of  1796,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  in 
the  close  of  that  year,  by  the  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  arose  from 
the  dread  of  invasion,  and  the  anxiety  of  every  man  to  convert  his  paper  into' 
cash  in  the  troubled  times  which  seemed  to  be  approaching.  These  bank6,as 
the  only  means  of  averting  bankruptcy,  applied  from  all  quarters  to  the  bank 
of  England ;  the  panic  speedily  gained  the  metropolis,  and  such  was  the  run 
oTdlr'rr      ^pon  that  establishment  that  they  were  reduced  to  payment  in  six- 
councii        pences,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  when  an  order  in 
ca'hpiixmenu  Gouncil  was  interposed  for  their  relief,  suspending  all  payments 
179*!/'**       in  cash,  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken  upon  the  best 
means  of  restoring  the  circulation,  and  supporting  the  public  and  commer- 
cial credit  of  the  country  (2). 
Drbarr,  on     This  grcdt  aud  momentous  measure,  fraught  with  such  lasting 
in**whi?'*  an^  important  consequences  to  the  prosperity  and  fabric  of  society 
""'"^         in  Great  Britain,  was  immediately  made  the  subject  of  anxious  and 
vehement  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  this  suspension  of  credit  was  not  owing  to  any  temporary  disasters,  but 
to  deep,  progressive,  and  iiccumulating  causes;  which  all  thinking  men  had 
long  deplored,  and  which  had  grown  to  a  head  under  the  unhappy  con<- 
fi Jence  which  the  House  had  reposed  in  the  King^s  ministers ;  that  the  real 
cause  of  this  calamity  was  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  and  extravagant  ex-  . 
penditure  in  all  departments  of  government,  and  the  enormous  loans  to 

(I)  Ann.  Rpg.  1787,  118,  M'J.  (2)  Ann.  Ref.  17«,  t79-lM. 
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ftreign  states;  that  the  consequences  of  this  measure  were  certain,  and  might 
be  seen  as  in  a  mirror  in  the  adjoining  Republic  of  France;  a  constant  fall  in 
tfaeralae  of  bank-notes,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  articles  of  human  con- 
fiomptioD,  augmented  expenditure,  and  a  continuance  of  the  frantic  and 
costly  expeditions,  from  which  both  the  national  honour  and  security  had 
already  so  severely  suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the 
friends  of  administration,  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  government  to 
make  bank-notes  a  legal  tender;  that  the  measure  adopted  was  not  a  perma- 
MDl  regulation,  but  a  temporary  expedient  to  enable  the  bank  to  gain  time 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  which  unexpected  circumstances  had  brought 
upon  it;  that  the  bank  was  perfectly  able  ultimately  to  make  good  all  its 
engagements,  and  so  the  public  had  already  become  convinced,  in  the  short 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Order  in  Council  was  issued;  that  it 
vas  indispensable,  however,  that  Parliament  should  be  satisfied  of  this  sol- 
Tency,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  measure  which  was  adopted, 
and  therefore  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  to 
report  on  the  funds  and  engagements  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  for  its  ultimate  reguIation(1}. 

I^f^j    This  measure  having  been  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  which  reported  shortly  after  that  the  funds  of  the  Bank 
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i-porvy.  were  L.I  7,597,000,  while  its  debts  were  only  L.43,770,000,leav- 
iof  a  balance  of  L.3,800,000  in  favour  of  the  establishment;  but  that  it  was 
accessary,  for  a  limited  time,  to  suspend  (he  cash  payments.    Upon  this,  a 
bill  for  the  restriction  of  payments  in  specie  was  introduced,  which  pro- 
itif^h.     vided,  that  bank-notes  should  be  received  as  a  legal  tender  by  the 
£!r^'   collectors  of  taxes,  and  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  issuing  of 
****•       arrest  on  mesne  process  for  payment  of  debt  between  man  and 
loan.  The  bill  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  24th  June;  but  it  was 
afterwards  renewed  from  time  to  time;  and,  in  November  1797,  continued 
tin  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  (2) ;  and  the  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
pay  in  specie  was  never  again  imposed  till  Mr.  PeePs  act  in  ld19. 
i^trm»      Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  paper  system  in  Great  Bri- 
UrSSi'  tain,  which  ultimately  produced  such  astonishing  effects ;  which 
^'^^      enabled  the  empire  to  carry  on  for  so  long  a  period  so  costly  a 
^  and  to  maintain  for  years  armaments  greater  than  had  been  raised  by 
the  Roman  people  in  the  zenith  of  their  power ;  which  brought  the  struggle 
at  length  to  a  triumphant  issue,  and  arrayed  all  the  forces  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, in  English  pay,  against  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  To  the  same 
t|steni  must  be  ascribed  ultimate  effects  as  disastrous,  as  the  immediate  were 
kneGcial  and  glorious ;  the  continued  and  progressive  rise  of  rents,  and  fall 
in  the  value  of  money;  increased  expenditure,  the  growth  of  sanguine  ideas 
Hid  extravagant  habits  in  all  classes  of  society  :  unbounded  speculation, 
pnidigious  profits,  and  frequent  disasters  among  the  commercial  rich :  in- 
<=nased  wages,  general  prosperity,  and  occasional  depression  among  the  la- 
boring poor :  a  vacillation  of  prices,  unparalleled  in  any  age  of  the  world,  a 
creation  of  property  in  some,  and  destruction  of  it  in  others,  which  equalled, 
in  its  nltimate  consequences,  all  but  the  disasters  of  a  revolution. 
,  When  government  paper  is  made,  either  directly,  or  by  implication,  a  1e- 
pl  tender  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  two  different  causes  may  conspire, 

(0  HA.  nsi.  xxnii.  204.  S94.  (2)  Ann.  Reg.  1707, 102,  206.  Peri.  Hist,  xxxiii. 
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D..nbir  ICC  to  affect  prices,  tending  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  yery  diflerent 
w inJirarrrrt  dcgiees.  The  first  is  the  general  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  and 
Gorefomro^t  conscqucnt  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article  of  life,  which  results 
papei .  from  ihe  unrestrained  issue  of  paper ;  and  this  effect  takes  place 
without  any  distrust  in  government,  from  the  mere  increase  in  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  when  compared  with  the  commodities  in  the  general  market  of 
the  nation  which  it  represents,  or  is  destined  in  its  transmission  from  hand  to 
band  to  purchase.  Jhis  change  of  prices  proceeds  on  the  same  principles,  and 
arises  from  the  same  causes,  as  the  fall  in  the  money  price  of  grain  or  cattle, 
from  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  these  articles  in  the  market.  The  second  is 
the  far  greater,  and  sometimes  unbounded  depreciation,  which  arises  from 
distrust  in  the  ultimate  solvency  of  government,  or  the  means  which  the  na- 
tion possesses  of  making  good  its  engagements.  To  this  faill  no  limits  can  be 
assigned,  because  government  may  not  be  deemed  capable  of  discharging  a 
hundredth  part  of  its  debts :  whereas,  the  variation  of  prices  arising  from  the 
former,  seldom  exceeds  a  duplication  of  their  wonted  amount :  an  effect, 
however,  which  is  perfectly  sufficient,  if  continued  for  any  considerable 
time,  to  make  one-half  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  change  hands. 

The  true  test  of  the  former  effect  is  to  be  found  in  a  general  rise  in  the 
prices  of  every  commodity,  but  without  any  difference  between  the  money 
value  when  paid  in  specie  and  when  paid  in  paper ;  the  mark  of  the  latter  is, 
not  only  a  rise  in  prices,  even  when  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  but  an  extraordi- 
nary difference  between  prices  when  discharged  in  a  paper  and  a  metallic 
currency.  Notwithstanding  all  that  the  spirit  of  party  may  have  allied, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  any  traces  of  the  latter  effect  in  this 
country ;  or  that  at  any  period  a  higher  price  was  exacted  for  articles  when 
paid  in  bank-notes  than  in  gold;  whereas,  in  France,  when  the  credit 
of  government  was  almost  extinct,  a  dinner  which,  when  paid  in  gold, 
cost  a  louis  (i),  could  only  be  discharged  in  assignats  for  twenty-eight 
thousand  francs.  But  the  former  consequences  prevailed  long,  and  with 
the  most  wide-spread  effects,  in  this  country.  Every  article  of  life  was  speedily 
doubled  in  price,  and  continued  above  twenty  years  at  that  high  standard  ; 
and,  upon  the  recurrence  to  a  metallic  currency  in  1819,  the  distress  and 
suffering  among  the  industrious  classes  long  exceeded  any  thing  ever  before 
witnessed  in  our  history. 
•"''irjK"  '^^^  Opposition. deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  bring 
broaghifor-  forward  their  favourite  project  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  as  the 
Grey.  '  '''  disasters  of  the  war,  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the 
bank,  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  which  will  be  immediately  noticed,  and  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with  France,  had  filled  all  men's  minds 
with  consternation,  and  disposed  many  true  patriots  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  continuing  the  present  system.  On  the  26th  May,  Mr.,  afterwards  Elarl, 
Grey,  brought  forward  his  promised  motion  for  a  change  in  the  system 
of  representation,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  containing  the  outlines 
of  that  vast  scheme  which  convulsed  the  nation  when  he  was  at  the  head 
SJfo?m".^  of  affairs  in  185i,  and  subsequently  made  so  great  a  change  on  the 
argumenu  Brilisli  coustitutiou.  Hc  proposcd  that  the  qualification  for  county 
of  u.^  electors  should  remain  as  it  was,  but  that  the  members  they  re-> 

turned  should  be  increased  from  92  to  112;  that  the  franchise  should  be 
extended  to  copyholders,  and  lease-holders  holding  leases  for  a  certain  dura- 

(t)  Uc.  xiii.  40r 
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liOD ;  and  that  the  nrhole  remainder  of  the  memberS)  400  in  number,  should 
be  returned  by  one  description  of  persons  alone,  namely  householders.  He 
proposed  further,  that  the  elections  should  be  taken  over  the  whole  king- 
dom at  once,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  smaller  boroughs  be  disfranchised. 
By  this  scheme,  he  contended,  the  landowners,  the  merchants,  and  all 
the  respectable  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  adequately  represented ; 
and  those  only  excluded  whom  no  man  would  wish  to  see  retain  their 
place  in  the  legislature,  namely,  the  nominees  of  great  families,  who  obtained 
seats  not  for  the  public  good,  but  their  private  advantage.  Mr.  Erskine, 
who  seconded  the  motion,  further  argued,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  that, 
from  the  gradual  and  growing  influence  of  the  crown,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  become  perverted  from  its  original  office,  which  was  that  of 
vitGhing  with  jealous  care  over  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  into 
the  ready  instrument  of  their  abuses  and  encroachments ;  that  there  was 
DOW  a  deep  and  wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  which  rendered  it  absolutely  indispensable  that  their  just 
domands  should  be  conceded  in  time ;  that  further  resistance  would  drive 
them  into  republicanism  and  revolution ;  that  the  head  of  the  government 
itself  had  once  declared,  that  no  upright  or  useful  administration  could 
exist  while  the  House  was  constituted  as  it  then  was;  that  the  voice  of 
comj^nt  could  not  be  silenced  by  a  sullen  refusal  to  remedy  the  grievance, 
and  though  this  road  might  be  pursued  for  a  season,  that  the  end  of  these 
things  was  death.  ^*  Give,  on  the  other  hand,''  said  he,  ''  to  the  people 
the  blessings  of  the  constitution,  and  they  will  join  with  ardour  in  its  defence ; 
and  the  power  of  the  disaffected  be  permanently  crippled,  by  severing 
from  them  all  the  rational  and  virtuous  of  the  community." 
AfiMcim    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  real 
S^tt!*^  question  was  not  whether  some  alteration  in  the  system  of  repre- 
Kntation  might  not  be  attended  with  advantage,  but  whether  the  degree  of 
beneGt  was  worth  the  chance  of  the  mischief  it  might  possibly,  or  would 
probably  induce.  That  it  was  clearly  not  prudent  to  give  an  opening  to 
principles  which  would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  concession,  but  would 
Bake  every   acquisition    the  means  of  demanding  with    greater  effect 
nifl  more  extensive  acquisitions;  that  the  fortress  of  the  constitution  was 
■ow  beleaguered  on  all  sides,  and  to  surrender  the  outworks  would  only 
lender  it  soon  impossible  to  maintain  the  defence  of  the  body  of  the  place; 
that  be  had  himself  at  one  period  been  a  reformer,  and  he  would  have  been 
io  still,  had  men's  minds  been  in  a  calm  and  settled  state,  and  had  be  been 
secure  that  they  would  rest  content  with  the  redress  of  real  grievances;  but 
Bnee  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  too  plain  that  this 
was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  That  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  men  who  remained  unmoved  by  the  dismal  spectacle  which  their 
principles  had  produced  in  a  neighbouring  state, — ^ifN'ho,  on  the  contrary,  rose 
and  fell  with  the  success  or  decline  of  Jacobinism  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
^,— were  actuated  by  similar  views  with  those  who  prosecuted  the  cause 
of  reform  as  a  practical  advantage,  and  maintained  it  on  constitutional  views; 
^  he  could  never  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that  the  temper  of  moderate 
nformers  would  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  the  constitution.  That  reform  was  only  a  disguise  assumed  to 
conceal  the  approaches  of  revolution ;  and  that  rapine,  conflagration,  and 
nurder  were  the  necessary  attendants  on  any  innovation  since  the  era  of 
^  Frendi  Revolution,  which  had  entirely  altered  the  grounds  on  which  the 
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fc  Wii?**  %*ft9ft^^  reform  was  rested,  and  the  class  of  men  by  whom  it 
mrat.  was  espoused.  That  these  objections  applied  to  any  alteration  of 

the  government  in  the  present  heated  state  of  men's  minds;  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  specific  plan,  now  brought  forward,  was  both  highly  exception* 
able  in  theory  and  unsupported  by  experience.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Grey*s 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  S58  against  93  (i). 
Joluil*'^  In  deciding  on  the  difficult  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
•ubjfHTt.  which  has  so  long  divided,  and  still  divides  so  many  able  men  in 
the  country,  one  important  consideration,  to  be  always  kept  In  mind,  is  the 
double  effect  which  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  government  must  al- 
ways produce,  and  the  opposite  consequences  with  which,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  it  is  likely  to  be  followed.  In  so  far  as  it  remedies  any 
experienced  grievance,  or  supplies  a  practical  defect,  or  concedes  powers  to 
the  people  essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  it  necessarily  does  good; 
in  so  far  as  It  excites  democratic  ambition,  confers  inordinate  power,  and 
awakens  or  fosters  passions  inconsistent  with  public  tranquillity,  it  neces- 
sarily does  mischief,  and  may  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  expedience 
of  making  any  considerable  change,  therefore,  depends  on  the  proportions 
in  which  these  opposite  Ingredients  are  mingled  in  the  proposed  measure, 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  take  place.  If  the  real 
grievance  is  great,  and  the  public  disposition  unruffled,  save  by  its  con- 
tinuance, unalloyed  good  may  be  expected  from  its  removal,  and  serious 
peril  from  a  denial  of  change :  if  the  evil  is  inconsiderable  or  imaginary,  and 
the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement  from  other  causes,  concession  to  their 
demands  will  probably  lead  to  nothing  but  increased  confusion,  and  more 
extravagant  expectations.  Examples  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  rule;  the 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  fetters  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  boroughs,  led  to  the  glories  of  European  civilisation ;  while  the  concession 
of  Charles  I,  extorted  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Long  Parliament,  brought  that 
unhappy  monarch  to  the  block;  the  submission  of  Louis  to  all  the  demands 
of  the  States-General,  did  not  avert  his  tragic  fate :  and  the  granting  of  eman* 
cipation  to  the  fierce  outcry  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  instead  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, brought  only  increased  agitation  and  more  vehement  passions  to  the 
peopled  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  as  it 
was  then  agitated,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  changes  which  were  so 
loudly  demanded  could  not  have  redressed  any  considerable  real  grievance, 
or  removed  any  prolific  source  of  discontent;  because  they  could  not  have 
diminished  in  any  great  degree  the  public  burdens  without  stopping  the  war, 
and  experience  has  proved  in  every  age,  that  the  most  democratic  states,  so 
far  from  being  pacific,  are  the  most  ambitious  of  military  renown.  From  a 
greater  infusion  of  popular  power  into  the  legislature,  nothing  but  fiercer 
wars  and  additional  expenses  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  concession,  if 
granted,  therefore,  would  neither  have  been  to  impatience  of  suffering,  nor 
to  the  necessities  of  freedom,  but  to  the  desire  of  power  in  circumstances 
where  it  was  not  called  for ;  and  such  a  concession  is  only  throwing  fuel  on 
the  flame.  And  the  event  has  proved  the  truth  of  these  principles;  reform 
was  refused  by  the  Commons  in  1797,  and  so  far  from  being  either  enslaved 
or  thrown  into  confusion,  the  nation  became  daily  freer  and  more  united, 
and  soon  entered  on  a  splendid  and  unrivalled  career  of  glory ;  it  was  con« 
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eeded  by  the  Commons,  in  a  period  of  comparative  tranqnlllity,  in  i85i,  and 
a  century  will  not  develope  the  altimate  effects  of  the  change,  which,  hitherto 
at  least,  has  done  any  thing  rather  than  augment  the  securities  of  durable 
liberty.  Still  less  was  it  called  for  as  a  safeguard  to  real  freedom,  because, 
though  it  was  constantly  refused  for  four-and-thirty  years  afterwards,  the 
power  of  the  people  steadily  increased  during  that  period,  and  at  length 
dfeeted  a  great  democratic  alteration  in  the  constitution. 
2;^2r^  '^^  question  of  continuing  the  war  again  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  debates  of  the  British  Parliament.  On  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  it  was  contended  that,  after  four  years  of  war,  the  ad- 
dition of  200,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  and  9,000,000  annually  to  the 
taxes,  the  nation  was  farther  than  erer  from  achieving  the  objects  for  which 
it  had  been  undertaken;  that  Holland  and  Flanders  had  successively  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  which,  like  Antieus,  had  risen  stronger  from 
every  fall;  that  all  the  predictions  of  failure  in  its  resources  had  only  been 
answered  by  increased  conquests  and  more  splendid  victories ;  that  the  mi«> 
lister  was  not  sincere  in  his  desire  for  a  negotiation,  or  he  would  have  pro- 
posed very  different  terms  from  those  actually  offered,  and  to  which  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  that  a  victorious  enemy  would  accede;  that  the  real 
(^ct,  it  was  evident,  was  only  to  gain  time,  to  put  France  apparently  in 
the  wrong,  and  throw  upon  its  government  the  blame  of  continuing  hostili- 
ties (i),  which  had  been  unfortunately  gained  through  the  diplomatic  skill 
ennced  by  the  British  ministers  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  begun  with  the 
most  hollow  intentions. 

Mr.  Pitt  lamented  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  stop  put  to  the  negotiations, 
by  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  that  a  termination  would  be  put  to  a  contest 
into  which  we  had  been  unwillingly  dragged.  This  failure  was  a  subject  of 
regret  and  disappointment,  but  it  was  regret  without  despondency,  and 
dittppointment  without  despair.  ^'  We  wish  for  peace,"  said  he,  '^  but  on 
such  terms  as  will  secure  its  real  blessings,  and  not  serve  as  a  cover  merely 
to  secret  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities;  we  may  expect  to  see,  as 
the  result  of  the  conduct  we  have  pursued,  England  united  and  Fraiice 
divided;  we  have  offered  peace  on  the  condition  of  giving  up  all  our  conquests 
to  obtain  better  terms  for  our  allies ;  but  our  offers  have  been  rejected,  our 
ambassador  insulted,  and  not  even  the  semblance  of  terms  offered  in  return. 
1b  these  circumstances,  then,  are  we  to  persevere  in  the  war  with  a  spirit  and 
coergy  worthy  of  the  English  name,  or  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a 
banghty  and  supercilious  republic,  to  do  what  they  require,  and  submit  to 
an  they  shall  impose?  I  hope  there  is  not  a  hand  in  his  Majesty's  councils 
vhich  would  sign  the  proposals,  that  there  is  not  a  heart  in  the  House  that 
voold  sanction  the  measure,  nor  an  individual  in  the  British  dominions  who 
wooki  serve  as  courier  on  the  occasion  (2).'^ 

^^  Parliament  having  determined,  by  a  great  majority  in  both 
i^jor.  Houses,  to  continue  the  contest  with  vigour,  supplies  were  voted 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  armaments  which  were  required.  The 
Sams  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  two  successive  budgets,  amounted, 
eichisive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  to  L.42,80O,O0O.  In  this  immense  aggre- 
pte  were  included  two  loans,  one  of  L.18,000,000  and  another  of  L.i6,000,000 
besides  an  Imperial  loan  of  L.2,500,000,  guaranteed  by  the  British  govern^ 

(1)  Fftii.  HkL  Tol.  Hxii.  SOtli  Oec.  1798.  Ann.        (3)  Pari.  HUt.  t»I.  xxxil.  1790.  Dec.  30. i  Ajia. 
■^-  im,  fS2.  R*g.  1797, 158. 
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ment.  To  defray  the  interest  of  these  loans,  new  taxes,  to  the  amount  irf 
L.2,400,000,  were  imposed.  The  land  forces  voted  for  the  year,  were  195,000 
men,  of  whom  i)l,000  were  in  the  British  islands,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
colonial  dependencies  of  the  empire.  The  ships  in  commission  were  124  of 
the  line,  eighteen  of  Gfty  guns,  180  frigates,  and  184  sloops.  This  great  force, 
however,  heing  scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  could  hardly  be  assembled 
in  considerable  strength  at  any  particular  point;  and  hence,  notwithstanding 
the  magnitude  of  the  British  navy  upon  the  whole,  they  were  generalij 
inferior  to  their  enemies  in  every  engagement  (1). 
Navti  pre.  Ou  tho  othor  hand,  the  naval  forces  of  France  and  her  allies  hid 
R^n<!?a'iid^  now  become  very  considerable.  Nowise  discouraged  by  the  unfor- 
spoin.  tunate  issue  of  the  previous  attempt  against  Ireland,  the  indeia- 
tigable  Truguet  was  combining  the  means  of  bringing  an  overwhelming  force 
into  the  Channel.  Twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  were  to  proceed  from  the 
Spanish  shores,  raise  the  blockade  of  all  the  French  harbours,  and  unite  with 
the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel,  in  the  Channel,  where  they  expected  to 
assemble  sixty-five  or  seventy  ships  of  the  line;  a  force  much  greater  than 
any  which  England  could  oppose  to  them  in  that  quarter.  To  frustrate  these 
designs,  she  had  only  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  under  Lord  Bridport,  in  the 
Channel,  fifteen  under  Admiral  Jarvis,  offCorunna,  and  sixteen  under  Admi- 
ral Duncan,  off  the  Texel ;  in  all  forty-nine  :  a  force  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  the  enemy,  if  they  had  been  all  joined  together,  and  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate by  what  a  slender  thread  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  was  held, 
when  the  victories  of  France  enabled  her. to  combine  against  these  islands  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  Europe  (2). 
Mntiny  ia  But  great  as  this  peril  was,  it  was  rendered  incomparably  more 
the  fleet,  alarming,  by  a  calamity  of  a  kind  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  was 
least  expected.  This  was  the  famous  Mutiny  in  the  Fleet,  which,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  enemies  of  England  were  most  forinidab{,e,  and  her  finances 
most  embarrassed,  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her  most  trusty  defenders, 
and  brought  the  state  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction  (3). 

Unknown  to  government,  or  at  least  without  their  having  taken  it  into 
serious  consideration,  a  feeling  of  discontent  had  for  a  very  long  period  pre* 
vailed  in  the  British  navy.  This  was,  no  doubt,  partly  brought  to  maturity  by 
the  democratic  and  turbulent  spirit  which  had  spread  from  France  through 
the  adjoining  states;  but  it  had  its  origin  in  a  variety  of  real  grievances  which 
existed,  and  must,  if  unredressed,  have  sooner  or  later,  brought  on  an  ex- 
di^'ntrnu  r  P^oslou.  Tho  sallors  complained  with  reason,  that  while  all  the 
tiie  Mvy! ' '"  articles  of  life  had  more  than  doubled  in  price,  their  pay  had  not 
been  augmented  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II;  that  prize-money  was  unequally 
distributed,  and  an  undue  proportion  given  to  the  officers;  that  discipline 
was  maintained  with  excessive  and  undue  severity,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  towards  the  men  was  harsh  and  revolting.  These  evils,  long  com- 
plained of,  were  rendered  more  exasperating  by  the  inflammatory  acts  of  a 
number  of  persons  of  superior  station,  whom  the  general  distress  arising 
from  commercial  embarrassment  had  driven  into  the  navy,  and  who  per- 
suaded the  sailors,  that,  by  acting  unanimously  and  decidedly,  they  would 
speedily  obtain  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  influence  of  these  new 
entrants  appeared  in  the  secrecy  and  ability  with  which  the  measures  of  the 


{^ 
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milooiitents  were  taken,  and  the  general  extension  of  the  conspiracy,  before 

its  existence  was  known  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet  (i). 

Tint  imb  The  prevalence  of  these  discontents  was  made  known  to  Lord 

GwT'   Howe  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  a  variety  of  anonymous 

^       communications,  during  the  whole  spring  of  1797 ;  but  they  met 

vitli  DO  attention ;  and,  upon  enquiry  at  the  captains  of  vessels,  they  all  de- 

d>red,  that  no  mutinous  disposition  existed  on  board  of  their  respective  ships. 

Vemwhile,  however,  a  vast  conspiracy,  unknown  to  them,  was  already  or- 

f>iuzed,  which  was  brought  to  maturity  on  the  return  of  the  Channel  fleet  to 

*^i  '  port  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  on  the  signal  being  made  from 

^  Qoeen  Charlotte,  by  Lord  Bridport,  to  weigh  anchor,  on  the  15th  of  that 

"•nth,  instead  of  obeying,  its  crew  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  returned 

hjererj  vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  on  every 

Mthead  (2). 

ffrtm  In  this  perilous  crisis,  the  officers  of  the  fleet  exerted  themselves 
M^ttic  to  the  utmost  to  bring  back  their  crews  to  a  state  of  obedience,  but 
""'"'^  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Meanwhile,  the  fleet  being  com- 
ity in  possession  of  the  insurgents,  they  used  their  power  Grmly,  but  with 
l^Ufitoity  and  moderation ;  order  and  discipline  were  universally  observed ; 
^  DKist  scrupulous  attention  was  paid  to  the  officers;  those  most  obnoxious 
*ere  sent  ashore  without  molestation;  delegates  were  appointed  from  all  the 
^ps  to  meet  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin,  an  oath  to  support  the  common  cause 
'''■flustered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  and  ropes  reeved  to  the  yard-arm  of 
^^  vessel  as  a  signal  of  the  punishment  that  would  be  inflicted  on  those 
•**»*  that  betrayed  it.  Three  days  afterwards  two  petitions  were  for- 
^ttded,  one  to  the  Admiralty,  and  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  drawn  up 
■  the  most  respectful,  and  even  touching  terms,  declaring  their  unshaken 
Milty  to  their  king  and  conntry,  but  detailing  the  grievances  of  which  they 
^MplaiDed;  that  their  pay  hiad  not  been  augmented  since  the  reign  of 
^^I^vIqII,  though  every  article  of  life  had  advanced  at  least  one-third  in  value ; 
^i  the  pensions  of  Chelsea  were  L.13,  while  those  of  Greenwich  still  re- 
■sined  at  L.7 ;  that  their  allowance  of  provisions  was  insufficient,  and  that 
^  pay  of  wounded  seamen  was  not  continued  till  they  were  cured  or  dis- 

^*t-  This  unexpected  mutiny  produced  the  utmost  alarm  both  in  the 
tti  iMt  are  country  and  the  government;  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  im- 
H^Hiii  mediately  transferred  to  Portsmouth  to  endeavour  to  appease  it. 
*^  Earl  Spenser  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  after  some  negotiation,  the 
^SBMiidsof  the  fleet  were  acceded  to  by  the  Admiralty,  it  being  agreed  that 
^pty  of  able-bodied  seamen  should  be  raised  to  a  shilling  a-day ;  that  of 
Wf  oflioers  and  ordinary  seamen  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  Greenwich 
P^^B  augmented  to  ten  pounds.  This,  however,  the  seamen  refused  to 
jV^'  accept,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  royal  proclamation  and  act  of  Par- 
^■tcnt;  the  red  flag,  which  had  been  struck,  was  rehoisted,  and  the  fleet, 
v^  subordination  had  been  in  some  degree  restored,  again  broke  out  into 
^poi  mutiny.  GoYemment,  upon  this,  sent  down  Lord  Howe  to  reassure  the 
^tineers,  and  convince  them  of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  were  ani- 
^^-  The  persona]  weight  of  this  illustrious  man,  the  many  years  he  had 
^^^B^K^M  the  Channel  fleet,  the  recollection  of  his  glorious  victory  at  its 

(»)  Wi  iS  *'*''  *^'  ***'  *^*  ^^■*  *'  *^'        ^'^  ^^  ^*'*  ^^^'  ^' 
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Anii^urd  bead,  all  conspired  to  induce  ibe  sailors  to  listen  to  his  representa* 
I'-nftt)  tions ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  assurance  that  government  would 
^Ting "  faithfully  keep  its  promises,  and  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  for  the 
Mbordioa.  p^^^  ^^^  whole  fleet  returned  to  its  duty,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
put  to  sea,  amounting  to  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  to  resume  the  blockade 
of  Brest  harbour  (1). 

Aiarminc  Jbc  bioodloss  termination  of  this  revolt,  and  the  concession  to  the 
the^Nor!!  seamen  of  what  all  felt  to  be  their  just  demands,  diffused  a  general 
joy  throughout  the  nation ;  but  this  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration.  Oq 
sad  May.  tho  22d  May,  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  forming  part  of  Lord  Duncan^ 
6tb  Jan*.  squadron,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  on  the  6lh  June  they 
were  joined  by  all  the  vessels  of  that  fleet,  from  the  blockading  station  off  the 
Texel,  excepting  his  own  ]ine*of-battle  ship  and  two  frigates.  These  ships 
drew  themselves  up  in  order  of  battle  across  the  Thames,  stopped  all  vessels 
going  up  or  down  the  river,  appointed  delegates  and  a  provisional  government 
for  the  fleet,  and  compelled  the  ships,  whose  crews  were  thought  to  be  waver- 
ing, to  take  their  station  in  the  middle  of  the  formidable  array.  At  the  head 
of  the  insurrection  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker,  a  seaman  on  board  the 
Sandwich,  who  assumed  the  title  of  President  of  the  Floating  Republic,  and 
was  distinguished  by  undaunted  resolution  and  no  small  share  of  ability. 
Their  demands  related  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  prize-money, 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  Channel  mutineers  (2);  but  they  went  so 
Car  in  other  respects,  and  were  couched  in  such  a  menacing  strain,  as  to  be 
deemed  totally  inadmissible  by  government. 
Of^dfui  At  the  intelligence  of  this  alarming  insurrection,  tlie  utmost  con- 
uon'rr*'  sternation  seized  all  classes  in  the  nation.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
LoDdon.  ],e  failing  at  once;  their  armies  had  been  defeated,  the  bank  had 
suspended  payment,  and  now  the  fleet,  the  pride  and  glory  of  Engtandt 
seemed  on  the  point  of  deserting  the  national  colours.  The  citizens  of  London 
dreaded  a  stoppage  of  the  colliers,  and  all  the  usual  supplies  of  the  metropolis; 
the  public  creditors  apprehended  the  speedy  dissolution  of  government,  and 
the  cessation  of  their  wonted  payments  from  the  treasury.  Despair  seized 
upon  the  firmest  hearts ;  and  such  was  the  general  panic,  that  the  three  per 
cents  were  sold  as  low  as  forty-five,  after  having  been  nearly  100  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  Never,  during  the  whole  contest,  was  the  con- 
sternation so  great,  and  never  was  JSngiand  placed  so  near  the  verge  of  des- 
truction (3). 
FirmnMs  Fortunatcly  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  cause  oi  freedom  throngh- 
lla^ilt  out  tlie  world,  a  monarch  was  on  the  throne  whose  firmness  no 
n.ei>t.  danger  could  shake,  and  a  minister  at  the  hehn  whose  capacity  was 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Perceiving  that  the  success  of  the  mutineers  in  the 
Channel  fleet  had  augmented  the  audacity  of  the  sailors,  and  given  rise  to  the 
present  formidable  insurrection,  and  conscious  that  the  chief  real  grievances 
had  been  redressed,  government  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  adopted  the 
most  energetic  measures  to  face  the  danger.  All  the  buoys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  were  removed ;  Sheerness,  which  was  menaced  with  a  bombard- 
ment from  the  insurgent  ships,  was  garrisoned  with  four  thousand  men ;  red* 
hot  balls  were  kept  in  consUnl  readiness;  the  fort  of  Tilbury  was  armed  with 
100  pieces  of  heavy  cannon;  and  a  chain  of  gun-boats  sunk  to  debar  Ibe 

(t)  Ann.  R«g.  1797, 31 1.  Jom.  %.  30S,  S04 .      (9)  Aau.  Reg.  S797»  215*  217* 
(2)  Ado.  Beg.  1797>  2U.  SIS.  Jm.  x.  20S. 
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oesB  to  the  harbour.  These  energetic  measures  restored  the  public  conGdence ; 
the  nation  rallied  round  a  monarch  and  an  administration  who  were  not 
wntiDg  to  themselves  in  this  extremity ;  and  all  the  armed  men,  sailors,  and 
merdianis  in  London,  voluntarily  took  an  oath  to  stand  by  their  country,  in 
duseratful  crisis  (1). 

^  ^  The  conduct  of  Parliament,  on  this  trying  occasion,  was  worthy 
hdtac^  of  its  glorious  history.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  was  formally  com- 
nmicated  to  both  Houses  by  the  King  on  the  1st  June,  and  immediately 
taken  into  consideration.  The  greater  part  of  the  Opposition,  and  especially 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Grst  held  back,  and  seemed  rather  disposed  to  turn  the  public 
dinger  into  the  means  of  overturning  the  administration ;  but  Mr.  Sheridan 
came  nobly  forward,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and  thrilling 
doqaence  into  the  balance  in  favour  of  bis  country.  '^  Shall  we  yield,'^  said 
be,  ^\o  mutinous  sailors?  Never,  for  in  one  moment  we  should  extinguish 
tbree  centuries  of  glory  (2).^  Awakened  by  this  splendid  example  to  more 
worthy  feelings,  the  Opposition  at  length  joined  the  administration,  and  a 
Hllfor  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  passed  by  a  great  majority,  through 
teMT*  ^^  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  this  act,  it  was  declared  death  for 
r^r*^'  any  person  to  hold  communication  with  the  sailors  in  mutiny  after 
mmit,.  the  revolt  had  been  declared  by  proclamation ;  and  all  persons 
vlio  should  endeavour  to  seduce  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  duty  were 
liable  to  the  same  punishment.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Opposition,  upon  the  ground  that  con- 
ciliation and  concession  were  the  only  course  which  could  ensure  speedy 
sobmission.  But  Mr.  Pittas  reply,— that  the  tender  feelings  of  these  brave  but 
Busgnided  men  were  the  sole  avenue  which  remained  open  to  recall  them  to 
ibeir  doty,  and  that  a  separation  from  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
coQDtry,  would  probably  induce  the  return  to  duty  which  could  alone  obtain 
aremal  of  these  aOections, — was  justly  deemed  conclusive,  and  the  billac** 
wdbgiy  passed  (3). 

Meanwhile  a  negotiation  was  conducted  by  the  Admiralty,  who  re- 
ared on  the  first  alarm  to  Sheemess,  and  received  a  deputation  from  the 
BiiUneers;  but  their  demands  were  so  unreasonable,  and  urged  in  so 
tbieatening  a  manner',  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
brought  forward  to  exclude  all  accommodation,  and  justify,  by  their  re- 
posal, the  immediate  recurrence  to  extreme  measures.  These  parleys, 
T^iMrpoM however,  gave  government  time  to  sow  dissension  among  the 
*"****•  insurgents,  by  representing  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  contest 
vith  the  whole  nation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  unreasonable 
^tore  of  the  demands  on  which  they  insisted.  By  degrees  they  became 
*asible  that  they  had  engaged  in  a  desperate  enterprise;  the  whole 
^lilofs  on  board  the  Channel  fleet  gave  a  splendid  proof  of  genuine  patrio- 
^,  by  reprobating  their  proceedings,  and  earnestly  imploring  them  to 
hMDiie  return  to  their  duty.  This  remonstrance,  coupled  with  the  ener- 
^H^oliL  gc^c  conduct  of  both  Parliament  and  government,  and  the  gene- 
^  ral  disapprobation  of  the  nation,  gradually  checked  the  spirit  of 
unbordination.  On  the  0th  June,  two  ships  of  the  line  slipped  their  cables 
Old  abaondoned  the  insurgents,  amidst  a  heavy  fire  from  the  whole  line ;  on 
Ibe  13th,  three  other  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  openly  left  them,  and 
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took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Sheerness ;  on  the  following  day,  several 
others  followed  their  example;  and  at  length,  on  the  15th,  the  whole 
remaining  ships  struck  the  red  flag  of  mutiny,  and  the  communication  be- 
Tbe  matincera  twccu  ihc  oceanaud  the  metropolis  was  restored.  Parker,  the  leader 
rabmu!"  of  the  insurrection,  was  seized  on  board  his  own  ship,  and,  after  a 
wSind  solemn  trial,  condemned  to  death ;  which  he  underwent  with  great 
*'^^^'  firmness,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  hoping 
only  that  mercy  would  be  extended  to  his  associates.  Several  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  revolt  were  found  guilty  and  executed ;  but  some  escaped  from 
on  board  the  prison-ship,  and  got  safe  to  Calais,  and  a  large  number,  still 
under  sentence  of  death,  were  pardoned,  by  royal  proclamation,  after  the 
glorious  victory  of  Cam perdown  (i). 
«fldlrt"f  -^^^^  suppression  of  this  dangerous  revolt  with  so  little  bloodshed, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  extrication  of  the  nation  from  the  greatest  peril  in  which 
^sion.  it  had  been  placed  since  the  Spanish  Armada,  is  the  most  glorioas 
event  in  the  reign  of  George  III  and  in  the  administration  of  Pitt(2).  The 
conduct  adopted  towards  the  insurgents  may  be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  political  wisdom ;  and  the  happiest  example  of  that  union  of  firmness  and 
humanity,  of  justice  and  concession,  which  can  alone  bring  a  government 
safely  through  such  a  crisis.  By  at  once  conceding  all  the  just  demands  of 
the  Channel  fleet,  and  proclaiming  a  general  pardon  for  a  revolt  which  bad 
too  much  ground  for  its  justification,  they  deprived  the  disaffected  of  all  real 
causes  of  complaint,  and  detached  from  their  cause  all  the  patriotic  portion 
of  the  navy ;  while  by  resolutely  withstanding  the  audacious  demands  of  the 
Nore  mutineers,  they  checked  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  had  arisen  out 
of  those  very  concessions  themselves.  For  such  is  the  singular  combination  of 
good  and  bad  principles  in  human  nature,  and  such  the  disposition  of  man, 
on  the  least  opening  being  afforded,  to  run  riot,  that  not  only  do  our  virtues 
border  upon  vices,  but  even  from  acts  of  justice  the  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences frequently  flow ;  and  unless  a  due  display  of  firmness  accompany 
concessions,  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  humanity,  they  too  often  are  imputed  to 
fear,  and  increase  the  very  turbulent  spirit  they  were  intended  to  remove, 
tonm  of  Admiral  Duncan's  conduct  at  this  critical  juncture  was  above  all 
Admirji^  praisc.  He  was  with  his  fleet,  blockading  the  Texcl,  when  intelli- 
thS  crisis,  gence  of  the  insurrection  was  received,  and  immediately  four 
ships  of  the  line  deserted  to  the  mutineers,  leaving  him  with  an  inferior  force 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  several  others; 
and  at  length  the  admiral,  in  his  own  ship,  with  two  frigates,  was  left  alone 
on  the  station.  In  this  extremity  his  firmness  did  not  forsake  him  :  he  called 
his  crew  on  deck,  and  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  speeches  of  touching 
and  manly  eloquence,  so  well  known  in  antiquity,  which  at  once  melts  the 
human  heart  (3).  His  crew  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  declared,  in  the 

(1^  Ann.  Reg.  1707>  216,  217.  Jom.  x.  307,  208.  Cadiz,  or  lb*  Texel  I  It  was  the  finnneas  ofancieBt 

(2)  The  magnanimous  coaduciof  the  British  go*  Rome."— HAftD.  ir.  4SS. 

^erament  on  inis  oceasion  was  fully  appreciated  on  (3)  *'  My  Lads,^>I  once  more  call  you  togelliOi 

the  Continent.  "  Let  as  figure  to  ourselves,"  says  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  froim  wbat  1  have  lately  scea 

Prince  Harden  berg,  "  Richard  Parker,  a  comraoa  of  the  disaffection  <^  the  fleets;  I  call  it  disaffcctioa, 

sailor,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  tiiking,  at  Sheerness,  for  tiicy  have  no  gricranccs.  To  be  deserted  bv  si7 

tbe  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  fleet  itself, '  fleet,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  is  a  disgrace  waicfc, 

consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  four  fri*  1  believe,  never  before  happened  to  a  British  adiai* 

gates,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Floating  Republic ;  ral,   nor  could  1  have  supposed  it  possible.  Mf 

and,  nevertheless,  recollect,  that  tbe  English,  but  greatest  comfort,  under  God,  is,  that  1  have  beea 

recently  recovered  from  a  financial  crisis*  remained  supported  by  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marioss  of 

undaunted  in  presence  of  such  a  revolt,  and  did  not  this  ship,  for  whidi,  with  a  heart  ovefflowing  with 

withdraw  mat  tcMel  from  the  blockade  of  Brest,  gcatitaae,Irequ«styootoftoceptiBy9iiicerctbaiiU 
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Best  energetic  manner,  their  unshaken  loyalty,  and  resolution  to  ahide  by 
him  in  life  or  death.  Encouraged  by  this  heroic  conduct,  he  declared  his 
determinafion  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and,  undismayed  by  the  defection 
of  so  large  a  part  of  his  squadron,  remained  off  the  Texel  with  his  little  but 
futinbl  remnant.  By  stationing  one  of  the  ships  in  the  offing,  and  frequently 
■iking  signals,  as  if  to  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  Dotch  admiral,  who  imagined  that  the  vessels  in  sight  were  only  the 
iasbore  squadron,  and  kept  his  station  until  the  remainder  of  his  ships  joined 
hoB  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  (I). 

nr  miiiy  It  was  naturally  imagined  at  the  time  that  this  formidable  mutiny 
Si!l!!rf!?i  was  instigated  by  the  arts  of  the  French  government.  But  though 
•ttFi«c».|{|£y  ^ere  naturally  highly  elated  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fcruiiie,and  anxious  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  though  the  revo- 
hrtionary  q>irit  which  was  abroad  was  unquestionably  one  cause  of  the  com- 
BMtioD,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  arose  from  the  instigation  of  the 
Direetory,  or  was  at  all  connected  with  any  treasonable  or  seditious  projects. 
Oq  the  oontrary,  afler  the  minutest  investigation,  it  appeared  that  the  grie- 
voees  eomplaimd  of  were  entirely  of  a  domestic  character,  that  the  hearts 
<C(he  sailors  were  throughout  true  to  their  country,  and  that,  at  the  very 
tine  when  they  were  blockading  the  Thames  in  so  menacing  a  manner,  they 
vouhi  have  fought  the  French  fleet  with  the  same  spirit,  as  was  afterwards 
crinoed  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Gamperdown  (2). 

Ihe  ultimate  consequences  of  this  insurrection,  as  of  most  other  popular 
ttUDotions  which  mginate  in  real  grievances,  and  are  candidly  but  flrmly 
net  by  government,  were  hi(^ly  beneficial.  The  attention  of  the  cabinet 
118  forcibly  turned  to  the  sources  of  discontent  in  the  navy,  and  from  that 
ti  the  coiTCsponding  causes  and  grievances  in  the  army,  and  the  result  was 
I  series  of  changes  which,  in  a  very  great  degree,  improved  the  condition  of 
<fioers  and  men  in  both  services.  The  pay  of  the  common  soldiers  was 
niKd  to  their  present  standard  of  a  shilling  a-day  (3) ;  and  those  admirable 
KgaUtions  were  soon  after  adopted  in  regard  to  pensions,  prize-money,  and 
Rtired  allowances,  which  have  justly  endeared  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
^sik  and  Lord  Melville  to  the  privates  of  the  army  and  navy. 
^^  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Bri* 
^■"w^  tish  fleet,  never  did  it  appear  more  terrible  and  irresistible  to  its 
fineign  enemies  than  during  this  eventful  year.  Early  in  February,  the 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  twelve  frigates, 


I  iMtPTttyadC  anck  good  nay  lesok  from  your  has  oTorflowed,  and  made  ii»  wanton.  The  allwim 

*>*>pk  aj  bringiag  iboae  ddadad  people  to  a  Providence  liaa  civen  a*  this  clieck  as  a  warning, 

*^rfthcirdnly,  wliirlithey  owe  not  only  to  their  and  I  bope  we  shall  improve  by  it.  On  Him,  then, 

^  and  eanalry,  bat  to  tbemaelves.  lei  us  tnut,  where  our  only  security  is  to  be  found . 

*  The  Britiih  navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  I  find  there  are  many  good  men  among  us  :  for  my 

vtUbaty  which  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  own  part.  I  hove  had  full  confidence  in  all  in  ihts 

~  ,  and  which,  I  tr«st,  we  shall  maintain  ship,  and  once  more  be;  to  exprem  my  approbation 


^  iW  ]aUA  posterity ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  of  your  conduct. 

^*»imty  and  obedience.  This  ship  s  company.  May  God,  who  has  thus  far  conducted  you,  con- 

^"'hcn*  who  hnT«  distingwiihfd  UiemselTes  by  tinue  to  do  so ;  and  may  the  British  navy,  the  glory 

*yj»r>hy^and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and  and  snpportofouroouutry.be  restored  to  its  wonted 

■■Wtt*  «il  he,  the  faToaritfs  of  a  grateful  na-  splendour,  and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain, 

(lae.  IWy  will  aWhave  from  their  inward  feelings  but  the  terror  of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be 


.    .  '- vhi^  will  be  lasting,  aod  not  like  the  effected  by  a  strict  adherence  to  our  duty  and  obe- 

maiiag  and  hlse  eonfidence  of  those  who  have  dience ;  and  let  ns  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may 

■"•••4  fmoi  their  duly.  keep  ns  all  in  the  right  way  of  thinking^od  blem 

.  " ItVas been  often  my  prkle  with  you  to  look  you  all  1  "—jimn.  Beg.  1797,  214. 

«tolkt  Tod,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded  coming  (1}  Ann.  Reg.  1797,  21 4.  Jom.  x.  21 1 . 

^**Mns.  Hy  pride  is  now  hnmbled  indeed!  (2)  Ibid.  1797. 219, 231.  Jom   x.  220. 

*^MbficiaBot  earily  be  exprMscd.  Car  cop  ^3)  Ann.  Re;.  1797,  222 ;  and  Stale  Papers ,  242. 

ni.  S 
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put  to  sea,  with  the  design  of  steering  for  Brest,  raising  the  blockade  of  thit 
harbour,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  clearing  the  Channel  of 
the  British  squadron.  This  design,  the  same  as  that  which  Napol^n  a{te^ 
wards  adopted  in  1805,  was  defeated  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  victories 
ever  recorded  even  in  the  splendid  annals  of  the  English  navy.  Adminl 
Jarvis,  who  was  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  had  by  the  greilflit 
efforts,  repaired  various  losses  which  his  fleet  had  sustained  during  the 
storms  of  winter,  and  at  this  period  lay  in  the  Tagus  with  flfteeu  sail  of  tbe 
line,  and  six  frigates.  The  moment  he  heard  of  the  enemy^s  having  sailed, 
he  instantly  put  to  sea,  and  was  cruising  off  Gafb  St.-Yimcents,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  their  approach,  and  immediately  prepared  for  battle. 

He  drew  up  his  fleet  in  two  lines,  and  bearing  down  before  the  wind, 
succeeded  in  engaging  the  enemy,  who  were  very  loosely  scattered,  and  yet 
straggling  in  disorderly  array,  in  close  combat,  before  they  had  time  to  fonn 
in  regular  order  of  battle.  Passing  boldly  through  the  centre  of  their  fleet, 
the  British  admiral  doubled  with  his  whole  foroe  upon  nine  of  the  Spanith 
ships,  and  by  a  vigorous  cannonade,  drove  them  to  leeward,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  taking  any  part  in  the  engagement  which  followed.  The  Spaniih 
rintapMr.  admiral  upon  this,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  lost  part  of  bis  fleet, 
!^(dito^°  and  was  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines,  when  Gen* 
W004.  modore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  sternmost  ship,  peroeiving  kii 

design,  disregarded  bis  orders,  stood  directly  towards  him,  and  precipitated 
himself  into  the  very  middle  of  the  hostile  squadron.  Bravely  seconded  by 
Captains  Colunowood  and  Troubridge,  he  ran  his  ship,  the  Captain,  of  le* 
venty-four  guns,  between  two  Spanish  three-deckers,  the  Sanlissima  Trial- 
dada,  of  136  guns,  commanded  by  Admiral  Cordova,  and  the  San  Josef, 
of  112,  and  succeeded,  by  a  tremendous  fire  to  the  right  and  left,  in  com* 
polling  the  former  to  strike,  although  it  escaped  in  consequence  of  NelioB 
not  being  able,  in  the  confusion  of  so  close  a  fight,  to  take  possession  of  hb 
noble  prize.  The  action,  on  the  part  of  these  gallant  men,  continued  for 
nearly  an  hour  with  the  utmost  fury  against  fearful  odds,  which  were  more 
than  compensated  by  the  skill  of  the  British  sailors  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
fire.  Meanwhile,  CoUingwood  engaged  the  Salvador  del  Mondo  of  112  gUM; 
the  action  began  when  the  two  ships  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  apart) 
but  such  was  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  Englishman's  broadsides,  that  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Spanish  three-decker  struck  her  colours,  and  bv 
firing  ceased ;  upon  which  that  noble  ofiicer,  disdaining  to  take  possesiioD 
of  beaten  enemies,  and  seeing  his  old  messmate,  Nelson,  a-head  and  bard 
pressed  by  greatly  superior  forces,  passed  on,  and  the  Salvador,  relieved 
from  her  antagonist,  again  hoisted  her  colours,  and  recommenced  the  aetiott, 
but  she  was  again  compelled  to  strike,  and  finally  taken  possession  of  by  one 
of  the  ships  which  followed  (1).  Coliingwood  immediately  came  alongside 
the  San  Isidro,  seventy-four,  so  close,  that  a  man  might  leap  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  two  vessels  engaging  thus  at  the  muzzles  of  their  gnas. 
The  combat  was  not  of  long  duration ;  in  ten  minutes  the  Spaniard  struck, 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Lively  frigate,  to  whom  the  Admiral  made 
signal  to  secure  the  prize. 

Though  Coliingwood  bad  thus  already  forced  two  Spanish  line-of-battle 
ahips,  one  of  which  was  a  three-decker,  to  strike  to  him,  vrith  seventy-4bur 

(1)  Nelxm's  Mamtivt.  CoUiiuwooa,  i.  SS.  CoUiqcwood'c  Nmu  i.  47,  4|.  BNBtOB*  i.  S4#>  Mt- 
Soatkey'i  IVeboo,  i.  170, 174. 
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gtns  flDlft  yel  h«  wm  not  eonteiited  with  his  aohieveiii«iit,  but  poshed  on 
to  relieve  Nelson,  who  was  now  engaged  with  the  San  Nicholas  and  San  Josef 
anonesidef  and  the  Santisiima  Trinidada,  a  huge  four-decker  of  436  guns, 
an  the  other.  So  close  did  he  approach  the  former  of  these  vessels,  that, 
la  vsa  his  own  words,  you  ^^  could  not  put  a  hodkin  between  them,'"  «nd 
Iheibot  from  the  English  ship  passed  through  both  the  Spanish  Tcssels, 
aad  actually  struck  Nelson*s  halls  from  the  other  side.  After  a  short  en* 
fsgeiMnt,  the  Spaniard's  lire  ceased  on  that  quarter ;  and  CoUingwood, 
MeiBg  Nelson^s  ship  effectually  succoured,  passed  on,  and  engaged  the  San- 
tiainia  Trinidada,  which  already  had  been  assailed  by  several  British  ships 
in  succession.  No  sooner  was  Nelson  relieved  by  Gollingwood's  fire,  than 
Rfandng  his  wonted  energy,  he  boarded  the  San  Nicholas,  of  seventy«four 
goas,  and  speedily  hoisted  the  British  colours  on  the  poop ;  and  Gnding 
UMt  the  prixe  was  severely  galled  by  a  fire  from  the  San  Josef,  of  f  1i  guns, 
p«bed  on  acroes  it  to  its  gigantic  neighbour,  himself  leading  the  way,  and 
adahahig,  *^  Westminster  Abbey,  or  victory  1  '^  Nothing  could  resist  such 
CDlbusiastic  courage;  the  Spanish  admiral  speedily  hauled  down  his  colours, 
fraentlng  hit  sword  to  Nelson  on  his  own  quarter-deck  (i),  while  the 
Kkigiish  ship  lay  a  perfect  wreck  beside  its  two  noble  prizes. 

While  Nelson  and  Gollingwood  w^ro  thus  precipitating  themselves  with 
veunpled  hardihood  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  squadron  on  the  lar- 
board, the  other  column  of  the  fleet,  headed  by  Sir  John  Jarvis  in  the  Victory 
•Ci60  guns  was  also  engaged  in  the  most  gaUant  and  successful  manner ; 
ttwagb  from  being  the  one  on  the  starboard  tack,  by  which  the  enemy*s  line 
m  pierced,  they  were  the  rear  on  the  larboard,  where  Nelson  had  begun 
Uifarioas  attack.  The  Victory,  passing  under  the  stern  of  the  Salvador  del 
laado,  followed  by  the  Barfleur,  Admiral  Waldgrave,  poured  the  most 
^estnictive  broadsides  into  that  huge  three  decker  ;'and  passing  on  engaged 
la  loceession  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  whose  tremendous  lire  from  her  four 
Mb  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  every  lesser  opponent  which  ap* 
prsached  her.  At  length,  after  having  been  most  gallantly  fought  by  Jarvis 
nd  ColUngwood,  she  struck  to  Capuin,  now  Lord  de  Saumarez,  iu  the 
Orion;  but  that  intrepid  officer  being  intent  on  still  greater  achievements  did 
IM  have  to,  in  order  to  take  possession;  but  thinking  it  sufTicient  that  she 
M  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  her  quarter  and  th."  British  union  jack  over  it, 
ptswd  It,  leaving  to  the  ship  astern  the  easy  task  of  taking  possession.  Un- 
^irtmialely,  in  the  smoke,  this  vessel  did  not  perceive  the  token  of  surrender ; 
1mi(  moved  on  a-head  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada  after  the  admiral,  so  that 
Ibecaptured  Spaniard  was  encouraged,  though  dismantled,  to  try  to  get  off, 
tad  uilimalely  effected  her  escape.  The  remainder  of  the  Spanish  fleet  now 
vipidly  ckised  In  anddeprived  Captain  Saumarez  of  his  magniilcent  prize(2) : 
bat  the  British  squadron  kept  possession  of  the  San  Josef  and  Salvador,  each 
*f  142  guns,  and  the  San  Nicholas  and  San  Isidroof  74  each.  Towards  evening 
llw  detached  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  rejoined  the  main  body,  and  thereby 
^Mvted  afsroe  still  greatly  superior  to  the  British  squadron,  yet  such  was  the 
fVMtemation  produced  by  the  losses  they  had  experienced,  and  the  impos- 
iBf  aspect  of  the  English  fleet,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  regain  their  lost 
^**^  but,  after  a  dislant  cannonade,  retreated  in  the  night  towards 

(0  Haina's  namthw.  Gollingwood,  i,  53.  Col-  to  Chitm.  74.  Joa.  x.  198.  Soatbcy's  Rebon.  i.  J 70. 

iy««J»  i'  4t.  49.    Sonthcy's  Ndsoo*  i.  170.  176.  James,  ii.  46. 63.  De  Saomaics's  Ufe*  i.  171, 

^!^>iUl.  175.  Brciitm,i.34t.34S. 

V9)^W*U.4|,S4,  Aiiii.ae(.  1797, 94. 9S.  App. 
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Cadiz,  whither  they  were  immediately  followed  and  blockaded  by  the 
victors. 

This  important  victory,  which  delivered  England  from  all  fears  of  inva- 
sion, by  preventing  the  threatened  junction  of  Uie  hostile  fleets,  was  achieved 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  on 
board  Nelson's  ship,  while  above  five  hundred  were  lost  on  board  the  Spanish 
ships  which  struck  alone ;  a  signal  proof  how  much  less  bloody  sea-fights  are 
than  those  between  land  forces,  and  a  striking  example  of  the  great  effects 
which  sometimes  follow  an  inconsiderable  expenditure  of  human  liie  on 
that  element,  compared  to  the  trifling  results  which  attend  fields  of  carnage 
in  military  war&re  (1). 
Gr«t  effect    Admiral  Jarvis  fbUowed  the  beaten  fleet  to  Cadiz,  whither  they 
Sto^^ry^  had  retired  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and  with  tarnished  honour. 
The  defeat  of  so  great  an  armament  by  little  more  than  half  their  number,  and 
the  evident  superiority  of  skill  and  seamanship  whidi  it  evinced  in  the  British 
navy,  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment,  and  demonstrated  on  what  doubt- 
ful grounds  the  Republicans  rested  their  hopes  of  subduing  this  island.    The 
decisive  nature  of  the  victory  was  speedily  evinced  by  the  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  on  three  different  occasions,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Nel- 
son (2) ;  and  althou(^  these  attacks  we^  more  insulting  than  hurtful  to  the 
Spanish  ships,  yet  they  evinced  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  which  they  bad 
sustained,  and  inflicted  a  grievous  wound  on  the  pride  of  the  Castiiians. 
Birth  •nd     Horatio  Nelson,  who  bore  so  glorious  a  part  in  these  engagements, 
£r  NeUM.   and  was  destined  to  leave  a  name  immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame, 
was  bom  at  Bimam  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Noridlk,  on  the  29th  Septeopt- 
ber ,  i  758.  He  early  evinced  so  decided  a  partiality  for  a  sea  life,  that,  though 
of  a  feeble  constitution,  he  was  sent  on  shipboard  at  the  age  of  tbirleen. 
Subsequently  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  seas,  and  distinguished 
himseK  as  a  subaltern  in  various  actions  during  the  American  war.   Early  in 
the  revolutionary  contest,  he  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Bastia  in  the  island 
of  Corsica,  which  he  reduced;  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  greatest  lead- 
ers both  at  land  and  sea  in  that  struggle  should  have  first  signalized  them- 
selves on  the  same  island.  After  the  battle  of  St.-Vincent8,  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Cadiz,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Teneriffe ; 
but  though  the  attack,  conducted  with  his  wonted  courage  and  skill,  was  at 
first  successful,  and  the  town  for  a  short  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  assai- 
lants, they  were  ultimately  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men  and 
Nelson's  right  arm  (5). 

His  charactrr.  ctftod  by  uaturo  with  undaunted  courage,  indomitable  resolution, 
and  undecaying  energy.  Nelson  was  also  possessed  of  the  eagle  glance,  the 
quick  determination,  and  coolness  in  danger,  which  constitute  the  rarest 
qualities  of  a  consummate  commander.  Generous,  open-hearted,  and  en* 
thusiastic,  the  whole  energies  of  his  soul  were  concentrated  in  the  love  of  his 
country ;  like  the  youth  in  Tacitus,  he  loved  danger  itself,  not  the  rewards  oC 
courage;  and  was  incessantly  consumed  by  that  passion  for  great  achieve* 
ments,  that  sacred  fire,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  heroiG  minds. 
His  soul  was  constantly  stri?ing  for  great  exploits ;  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity in  danger  were  so  natural  to  him,  that  they  arose  unbidden  on  every 
occasion  calculated  to  call  them  forth.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  violent 


12) 
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rtormoir  MbMNrci,  Nebon^s  ship  was  disabled  and  Captain  Ball  took  his  vessel 
IB  tow.  Nelson  thought,  howerer,  that  BalPs  ship  would  be  lost  if  she  Icept 
kr  bold,  and  deeming  his  own  ease  desperate,  he  seized  the  speaking 
tniaipet,  and  with  pasnonate  threats  ordered  Ball  to  set  him  loose.  But  Ball 
iDok  his  own  trumpet,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  replied,  ^^  1  feel  confident  I  can 
king  yoB  in  safe :  I  therefore  must  not,  and,  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God,  I 
vill  not  leave  you.''  What  he  promised  he  performed,  and  on  arriving  in 
krbour,  Nelson  embraced  him  as  his  deliverer,  and  commenced  a  friendship 
ifcich  continued  for  life  (1). 

His  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  his  prejudices,  and 
h  had  many,  were  all  owing  to  the  excess  of  patriotic  feeling;  he  annihilated 
the  Frendi  navy,  by  fearlessly  following  up  the  new  system  of  tacUcs,  plung- 
iig  headlong  into  Uie  enemy's  fleet,  and  doubling  upon  a  part  of  their  line, 
ii  the  nnie  manner  as  Napol^n  practised  in  battles  at  land.  The  history  of 
theworid  has  seldom  characters  so  illustiious  to  exhibit,  and  few  achieve- 
MBts  as  momentous  to  commemorate.  But  it  is  to  his  public  conduct,  and 
9BBhn  afloat,  only,  that  this  transcendant  praise  is  due ;  on  shore  he  appears 
iaalenlivoanble  li(^t.  Vain,  undisceming,  impetuous,  he  was  regardless 
Mhiidomestic  duties;  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  a  feithless  husband.  He  was 
pffpetoaOy  liable  to  the  delusion  of  art^  and  sometimes  seduced  by  the 
tenation  of  wickedness.  These  weaknesses,  indeed,  were  owing  to  the 
•dent  temperament  of  his  mind;  they  arose  from  passions  nearly  allied  to 
Tirtae,  and  to  which,  heroic  characters  in  all  ages  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
ben  subject.  In  one  unhappy  instance,  however,  he  was  betrayed  into  more 
Mriou  delinquencies,  if  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  transactions  at 
Kiples, history  would  dwell  upon  him  as  a  spotless  hero;  but  justice  requires 
thit  cruelty  should  never  be  palliated,  and  the  rival  of  Napolten  shidded 
te  none  of  tbe  obloquy  consequent  on  the  fascination  of  female  wicked- 


LxatT*'  ^  ^^^  Jarvis,  afterwards  created  Earl  St.* Vincent,  one  of  the 

v^    greatest  and  most  renowned  admirals  that  ever  appeared  in  the 

^ilish  navy,  poesesscd  qualities  which,  if  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  his 

ihitrioos  rival,  were  not  less  calculated  for  great  and  glorious  achievements. 

HtMrty  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and  was  engaged  with  Wolfe 

iB  the  glorious  operations  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  In  the 

SncB  Year's  War.  An  action  which  he  soon  after  fought  with  the  Foudroyant 

^^ighty-fenr  guns,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  displays  of  valour  and 

ikill  even  in  that  war  so  fertile  in  great  exploits.  The  mutiny  which  broke 

Ml  with  such  viotoice  in  the  Channel  fleet  and  at  the  Nore  in  1797,  had  also 

itininifications  in  the  fleet  under  his  command,  off*  the  Spanish  coast ;  and 

^  the  mingled  firmness  and  clemency  of  his  conduct,  he  succeeded  in 

^'^'neiiig  tbe  most  mutinous  vessels  to  obedience  with  a  singularly  small 

*^Bion  of  human  blood.  A  severe  disciplinarian,  strict  in  his  own  duties, 

jV^voos  in  the  exaction  of  them  from  others,  he  yet  secured  the  affections 

1^  of  his  offices  and  men  by  the  impartiality  of  his  decisions,  the  energy 

^Ui  conduct,  and  the  perfect  nautical  skill  which  he  was  known  to  possess. 

it  is  doQbtfiil  if  even  Nelson  would  have  been  equal  to  the  extraordinary 

^^''te  of  vigour  and  capacity  with  which,  in  a  period  of  time  so  short  as 

^  ^  deemed  impossible  by  all  but  himself,  he  succeeded  in  fitting  out  his 

"Vtftdimi  from  the  Tagus  in  February  1797,  in  sufficient  time  to  intercept 

(0  CdbiMge's  Pfcndi  Bmy.  W.  Hi.  349. 
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and  defeat  the  Spanish  fleet.  In  the  high  official  duties  as  fint  liord  ol  tii6 
Admiralty,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  in  1902,  he  exhihitcd  a  noMt 
praiseworthy  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  detection  of  abuses,  and  he  saeceeded 
in  rooting  out  many  lucrative  corruptions  which  had  fastened  themaelvei 
upon  that  important  branch  of  the  public  service;  although  he  yielded  with 
too  much  facility  to  that  unhappy  mania  for  reducing  our  establishments, 
which  invariably  seizes  the  English  on  the  retvm  of  peace,  and  has  so  often 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  But  in 
nothing,  perhaps,  was  his  energy  and  disinterested  character  more  clearly 
evinced  than  in  his  conduct  in  1798,  when  he  despatched  Nelson  to  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  head  of  the  best  ships  in  his  own  fleet,  and  furnished  hint 
with  the  means  of  striking  a  blow  destined  to  eclipse  even  his  own  well 
earned  fame.  But  these  two  great  men  had  no  jealousy  of  each  other :  their 
whole  emulation  consisted  in  mutual  efforts  to  serve  their  country,  and  none 
was  more  willing  to  concede  the  highest  meed  of  praise  to  each  other.  Ths 
mind  of  the  historian,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  ^' weary  with  recounting 
the  deeds  of  human  baseness,  and  mortified  with  contemplating  the  frailty  of 
illustrious  men,  gathers  a  soothing  nfreshment  from  such  scenes  as  these; 
where  kindred  genius,  exciting  only  mutual  admiration  and  honest  rivairy, 
gives  birth  to  no  feeling  of  jealousy  or  envy,  tyifd  the  character  which  stamps 
real  greatness,  is  found  in  the  genuine  value  of  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
outward  splendour  of  the  die;  the  highest  talents  sustained  by  the  purest 
virtue;  the  capacity  of  the  statesman,  and  the  valour  of  the  hero,  outsbsae 
by  the  magnanimous  heart  which  beats  only  to  the  measures  of  generosity 
and  justice  (1)." 
Of  Earl        Differing  in  many  essential  particulars  from  both  of  these  illn^ 
"**''*'       trious  men,  Eftrl  Howe  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
which  the  English  navy  ever  produced.  Of  him,  perhaps,  more  truly  than ' 
any  other  of  its  illustrious  chiefs  may  it  be  said,  as  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
that  he  lived  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  He  had  the  enterprise  and 
gallant  bearing  so  general  in  all  officers  in  the  naval  service  of  Great  Britain; 
but  these  qualities  in  him  were  combined  with  coolness,  firmness,  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  with  an  habitual  selfKH>mmand  and  humanity  to  othen, 
almost  unrivalled  in  those  intrusted  with  supreme  command.  In  early  iiie 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  general  Wolfe,  and  was  employed 
with  him  in  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  d^Aix  in  Basque  Roads  in  i75l 
^*  Their  friendship,**  says  Walpole,  ^^  was  like  the  union  of  cannon  and 
gunpowder.  Howe  strong  in  mind,  solid  in  judgment,  firm  of  purpose;  Wolfs 
quick  in  conception,  prompt  in  execution,  impetuous  in  action.'*  His  coolness 
in  danger  may  be  judged  of  from  one  anecdote.  When  in  commaiid  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  a  dark  and  boisterous  nighl,  when  the  ships  were  in  con* 
siderable  danger  of  running  foul.  Lord  Gardner,  then  third  in  command,  a 
most  intrepid  officer,  next  day  went  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
inquired  of  Howe,  how  he  had  slept,  for  that  he  himself  had  not  been  able  to 
get  any  rest  from  anxiety  of  mind.  Lord  Howe  replied  that  he  had  slept  pe^ 
fectly  well,  for  as  he  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  before  it  was  dark, 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew,  this  conviction  set  his  mind  perfectly  st 
ease.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  his  countenance  of  a 
serious  cast  and  dark,  but  relaxing  at  times  into  a  sweet  smile,  which 
bespoke  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  his  disposition.  No  one  ever  eon* 

(t)  Lord  nrooghain's  Sketches  of  Public  Clwncten,  9d  scrlM. 
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dMicd  the  ftcrn  duties  nff  war  with  qsore  oonslderation  for  the  sufferings  both 
•f  Ins  own  men  and  his  adrersaries,  or  mingled  its  heroic  courage  with  a 
lufBT  share  of  henevolent  feeling.  Disinterested  in  the  extreme,  his  private 
ckvities  were  unbounded,  and  in  1798,  when  government  received  voluntary 
gifts  for  the  eipenses  of  the  war,  he  sent  his  whole  annual  income,  amount- 
iig  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds,  to  the  hank,  as  his  contribution.  Such  was 
Ini  huMBity  and  consideration  for  the  seamen  under  his  command,  that  It 
vai  Bore  by  the  attachment  which  they  bore  to  him,  than  by  any  exertion  of 
atkoricy,  that  he  succeeded  In  suppressing,  without  effusion  of  blood,  the 
ftraridabie  mutiny  in  the  Channel  fleet.  He  was  the  flrst  of  the  great  school 
if  Engilsh  admirals,  and  by  his  profound  nautical  skill,  and  long  attention  to 
te  nbfeet,  he  first  succeeded  in  reducing  to  practice,  that  admirable  system 
•f  tsetics  to  which  the  unexampled  triumphs  of  the  war  were  afterwards 
swing.  A  disinterested  lover  of  his  country,  he  was  entirely  exempt  from 
nbilion  of  every  kind,  and  received  the  rewards  with  which  his  Sovereign 
iasded  hhn,  with  gratitude,  but  without  desire  (1) :  the  only  complaints  he 
ciernade,  of  Government,  were  lor  their  neglect  of  the  inferior  naval  officers 
iko  had  served  in  his  naval  exploits. 

««« f^  The  great  victory  of  St.-Vinccnts  entirely  disconcerted  the  well* 
STd?'  conceived  designs  of  Turguet  for  the  naval  campaign;  but  later  in 
tte  season,  another  effort,  wUh  an  inferior  fleet,  but  more  experienced 
Nmen,  was  made  by  the  Dutch  Republic.  For  a  very  long  period  the  naval 
Reparations  in  Holland  had  been  most  extraordinary,  and  far  surpassed  any 
tUag  attempted  by  the  United  Provinces  for  above  a  century  past.  The 
Moppage  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  had  enabled  the  government  to 
IMD  their  vessels  with  a  choice  selection  both  of  officers  and  men ;  and  from 
Ihe  wett^known  courage  of  the  sailors,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  contest 
vUh  the  English  fleet  wonid  be  more  obstinate  and  bloody  than  any  which 
M  yet  occurred  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  De  Winter,  who  com- 
■nded  the  armament,  was  a  sunnch  Republican,  and  a  man  of  tried  cou- 
tiga  and  experience.  Nevertheless,  being  encumbered  with  land  forces, 
teHaedfsr  the  inva^n  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  attempt  to  leave  the  Texel  till 
Iks  beginttiDg  of  October,  when  the  English  fleet  having  been  driven  to 
TinMuth  roads  by  stress  of  weather,  the  Dutch  Government  gave  orders  for 
^^  the  troops  to  be  disembarked,  and  the  fleet  to  set  sail,  and  make 
Ike  best  of  its  way  to  the  harbour  of  Brest,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the  long- 
fn4ected  expedition  against  that  island,  now  fermenting  with  discontent, 
■d  eontaining  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  men,  organized,  and  ready  for 
iuediate  rebellion  (f). 

J^f  Admiral  Duncan  was  no -sooner  apprized  by  the  signals  of  his 
*>«• '  cruizers  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  sea,  than  he  weighed  anchor 
tith  all  imaginable  haste,  and  stretched  across  the  German  Ocean,  with  so 
■wh' expedition,  that  he  got  near  the  hostile  squadron  before  It  was  out 
if  light  of  the  shore  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of 
^  Ime  and  elevei)  frigates;  the  English,  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
^vee  frigates.  Duncan's  first  care  was  to  sution  his  fleet  in  such  a  manner  as 
^  prevent  the  enemy  from  returning  to  the  Texel;  and  having  done  this,  he 
we  down  npon  his  opponents,  and  hove  in  sight  of  them,  on  the  following 
>Miuig,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the  distStnce  of  nine  miles  from  the 

(0  iMIMr^i  Life  of  love,  chip.  jtll.  4S9.  (2)  Vict,  et  Cooq.  riU.  2tl,  2T4.  Wolft  T»iie,  li. 
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coast  between  Gamperdown  aud  Egmont.  With  the  same  instinctive  genftis, 
which  afterwards  inspired  a  similar  resolution  to  Nelson  at  Abouklr  he  give 
the  signal  to  break  the  line,  and  get  between  the  e^emy  and  the  shore— a 
movement  which  was  immediately  and  skiUnliy  executed  in  two  lines  of 
attack,  and  proved  the  principal  cause  of  the  glorions  success  which  followed, 
by  preventing  their  withdrawing  into  the  shallows,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
British  vessels,  which,  for  the  most  part,  drew  more  water  than  their  anta- 
gonists. Admiral  Onslow  Orst  broke  the  line,  and  commenced  a  close  combat. 
As  he  approached  the  Dutch  line,  his  captain  observed,  the  enemy  were  lying 
so  close  that  they  could  not  penetrate.  ^'  The  Monarch  will  make  a  passage,^ 
replied  Onslow,  and  held  on  undaunted.  The  Dutch  ship  opposite  gave  way 
to  let  him  pass,  and  he  entered  the  close-set  line.  In  passing  through,  he 
poured  one  broadside  with  tremendous  effect  into  the  starboard  ship's  stern, 
and  the  other  with  not  less  into  the  vice-admiral's  bows,  whom  he  imme- 
diately lay  alongside,  and  engaged  at  three  yards'  distance.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Duncan  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  second  line  (1),  who  pierced 
the  centre  and  laid  himself  alongside  of  De  Winter's  flag-ship,  and  shortly 
the  action  became  general,  each  English  ship  engaging  its  adversary,  hot  stiU 
between  them  and  the  lee-shore. 

De  Winter,  perceiving  the  design  of  the  enemy,  gave  the  signal  for  hb  fleet 
to  unite  in  close  order ;  but  from  the  thickness  of  the  smoke,  his  order  was 
not  generally  perceived,  and  but  partially  obeyed.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  the  superiority  of  En^lsh 
skill  and  discipline  soon  appeared  in  the  engagement,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm, 
which  followed.  For  three  hours.  Admiral  Duncan  and  De  Winter  fought 
within  pistol-shot;  but  by  degrees  the  Dutchman's  fire  slackened;  his  masts 
fell  one  by  one  overboard,  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  British  sailors ;  and 
at  length  he  struck  his  flag,  after  half  his  crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
his  ship  incapable  of  making  any  farther  resistance.  De  Winter  was  the  only 
man  on  his  quarter-deck  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded ;  he  lamented 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage  which  literally  floated  the  deck  of  his  noble 
ship,  he  alone  should  have  been  spared  (2).  The  Dutch  vice-admiral  soon 
after  struck  to  Admiral  Onslow,  and  by  four  o'clock,  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
two  of  fifty-six  guns,  and  two  frigates,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Twelve  sail  of  the  line  had  struck  their  colours,  but  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
which  succeeded,  nine  only  were  secured  (3).  No  less  skilful  than  brave. 
Admiral  Duncan  now  gave  the  signal  for  the  combat  to  cease,  and  the  prizes 
to  be  secured,  which  was  done  with  no  little  difficulty,  as,  during  the  battle, 
both  fleets  had  drifted  before  a  tempestuous  wind  to  within  five  miles  of  the 
shore,  and  were  now  lying  in  nine  fathoms  water. 

It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  alone  that  any  of  the  Dutch  squadron 
escaped;  but  when  the  English  withdrew  into  deeper  water,  Admiral  Story 
collected  the  scattered  remains  of  his  fleet,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Texel, 
while  Duncan  returned  with  his  prizes  to  Yarmouth  roads.  The  battle  was 
seen  distinctly  from  the  shore,  where  a  vast  multitude  was  assembled,  who 
beheld  in  silent  despair  the  ruin  of  the  armament  on  which  the  national 

(1)  LordDoncaa's  Aet.  10Ui  Oct.  1797.  Ann.  Reg.  Io»eiw-opon  which  be  goodohumimredly  ofaMrrad. 
1797»  100>  Jom.  x.  213»  9l4.  BrcDtop,  i.  347,  34l«  it  was  nlher  hard  to  be  beaten  twice  in  ooe  daT  by 
James,  ii.  69,  70.  Vict,  et  Conq.  viii.  371,  27S.  the  mdio  opponent.— BaavTOH,  ut  Suprm,  4UHi  P»r^ 

(2)  De  Winler  and  Admiral  Doncan  dined  to-  sonml  Kmomhdgt, 

gcdier  in  the  lattcr'i  ship  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  (3)  Ann.  Reg.  1797,  lOOi  101.  Jom.  x.  2IS»  Sl4. 
in  the  most  friendly  manuer.  in  the  evening,  they  Tool.  ti.  248,  243>  Junes,  ii.  71»  73.  BrmtoOt  &• 
played  a  robber  at  whist;  and  De  Winter  was  the     S48. 
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hopes  bad  been  so  long  rested.  Towards  the  condasion  of  the  action  the 
Hocnks,  one  of  the  Dutch  ships,  was  foond  to  be  on  iire,  but  it  was  soon 
extingoisbed  by  the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  crew  on  board  the 
IWoBipb,  to  which. she  had  struck.  During  the  two  days  of  tempestuous 
veatber  which  ensued,  two  of  the  prizes  mutinied  against  the  Engl^h  guard  on 
isardy  and  escaped  into  the  Texel ;  and  the  Delft,  a  seventy-four,  went  down, 
aMorn  of  the  ship  which  had  her  in  tow.  But  eight  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
two  of  fifty-six  guns,  were  brought  into  Yarmouth  roads,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  hmnmerable  spectators,  and  the  transports  of  a  whole  nation  (1). 
|2^  ^^  This  action  was  one  of  the  most  important  fought  at  sea  during  the 
liM?.      roTolutionary  war,  not  only  from  the  valour  displayed  on  both 
adcs  during  the  engagement,  but  the  important  consequences  with  which  it 
was  attended.  The  Dutch  fought  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  descendants 
of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  as  was  evinced  by  the  loss  on  either  part, 
,  in  the  British,  was  one  thousand  and  forty  men,  and  in  the  Batavian, 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty,  besides  the  crews  of  the  prizes,  who 
HHHmted  to  above  six  thousand..  The  appearance  of  the  British  ships,  at  the 
dose  of  the  action,  was  very  different  from  what  it  usually  is  after  naval 
eoga^ments;  no  masts  were  down,  little  damage  done  to  the  sails  or  rig- 
gmg;  like  their  worthy  adversaries,  the  Dutch  fired  at  the  hull  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  accounts  for  the  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  this  well- 
inght  engagement  (2).  The  Dutch  were  all  either  dismasted,  or  so  riddled 
vith  shot,  as  to  be  altogether  unserviceable.  On  every  side  marks  of  a  des- 
pente  conflict  were  visible.  But  the  contest  was  no  longer  equal ;  England 
bad  quadrupled  in  strength  since  the  days  of  Charles  II,  while  the  United 
Ptorinces  had  declined  both  in  vigour  and  resources.  Britain  was  now  as 
equal  to  a  contest  with  the  united  navies  of  Europe,  as  she  was  then  to  a  war 
lith  the  fleets  of  an  inconsiderable  Republic. 

Hot  the  effects  oAhis  victory,  both  upon  the  security  and  the  public  spirit 
of  Britain,  were  in  the  highest  degree  important.  Achieved  as  it  had  been 
by  the  fleet  which  had  recently  struck  such  terror  into  every  class  by  the 
■■tiny  at  the  Nore,  and  coming  so  soon  after  that  formidable  event,  it  both 
dofited  the  national  spirit  by  the  demonstration  it  afforded  how  true  the 
pitriotism  of  the  seamen  still  was,  and  the  deliverance  from  the  immediate 
peril  of  invasion  which  it  effected.  A  subscription  was  immediately  entered 
iaio  iir  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  this  battle,  and  it 
looa  amounted  to  L.52,000.  The  northern  courts,  whose  conduct  had  been 
Mious  previous  to  this  great  event,  were  struck  with  terror ;  and  all  thoughts 
of  reviving  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  laid  aside.  But  great 
M  were  the  external  results,  it  was  in  its  internal  effects  that  the  vast  im- 
portanee  of  this  victory  was  chiefly  made  manifest.  Despondency  was  no 
bnger  felt;  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland  was  laid  aside;  Britain  was 
Meure.  England  now  learned  to  regard  without  dismay  the  victories  of  the 
French  at  land,  and,  secure  in  her  sea-girt  isle,  to  trust  in  those  defenders 

'*  Whose  march  is  o'er  the  mounUin  wave, 
IVhose  home  is  on  the  deep." 

The  joy,  accordingly,  upon  the  intelligence  of  this  victory,  was  heartfelt 
ad  unexampled,  from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne,  to  the  beggar  in  the 
ba^l.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  were  universal;  the  enthusiasm  spread  to 

(1)  Inrt.  i.  SSfS  JaM».  (3)  Umm,  U,  TO,  71,  Aon.  Bfff .  t707, 101. 
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every  breast ;  the  fire  gained  every  heart)  and  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  tad 
the  festive  light  of  cities,  faction  disappeared,  and  discontents  sunk  ialo 
neglect.  Nambers  date  from  the  rejoicings  consequent  on  this  achievemeDt 
their  first  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  life,  among  whom  may  be  jeckoDed 
the  author,  then  residing  onder  his  paternal  roof,  in  a  remote  parish  of 
Shropshire,  whose  earliest  recollection  is  of  the  sheep-roasting  and  ruril 
festivities  which  took  place  on  the  joyful  intelligence  being  received  in  Uiit 
secluded  district. 
Honours  Tho  uational  gratitude  was  liberally  bestowed  on  the  leaden  in 
A?inirau  °''  ^hese  glorious  achievements.  Sir  John  Jarvis  received  the  title  of 
slrTubD*"*^  Earl  St. -Vincents;  Admiral  Duncan  that  of  Viscount  Duncan  of 
jarTis.  Camperdown,  and  Commodore  Nelson  that  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson* 
From  these  victories  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  concord  amoof 
all  classes,  and  that  resolute  British  spirit,  Which  never  afterwards  deserted 
this  country.  Her  subsequent  victories  were  for  conquest,  these  were  l» 
existence;  from  the  deepest  dejection,  and  an  unexampled  accumulatiOD of 
disasters,  she  arose  at  once  into  security  and  renown ;  the  democratic  spirit 
gradually  subsided,  {t*om  the  excitation  of  new  passions,  and  the  forced 
more  ennobling  recollections;  and  the  rising  generation,  who  began  to  mingle 
in  public  affairs,  now  sensibly  influenced  national  thought,  by  the  display  of 
the  patriotic  spirit  which  had  been  nursed  amidst  the  dangers  and  the  gloria 
of  their  infant  years. 
Abortive  Tho  remaining  maritime  operations  of  this  year  are  hardly  deeerf* 
r^^ke  ing  of  notice.  A  descent  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  composed 
"*3r-  of  deserters  and  banditti,  in  the  bay  of  Pembroke,  in  February, 
intended  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British  government  from  Irelaod, 
the  real  point  of  attack,  met  with  the  result  which  might  have  been  antici- 
j3th  Frb^^  pated,  by  all  the  party  being  taken  prisoners.  Early  in  spring,  ifl 
Trhikiad"  cxpcditlon,  under  General  Abercromby,  captured  the  isknd  of 
Trinidad,  with  a  garrison  of  seventeen  hundred  men,  and  a  ship  of  the  lint 
in  the  harbour;  but  two  months  after,  the  same  force  failed  in  an  attack  ofl 
Porto  Rico;  notwithstanding  which,  however,  the  superiority  of  the  British 
over  the  navy  of  their  combined  enemies,  was  eminently  conspicuous  duriAf 
the  whole  year,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  (1), 
Dmth  of  It  was  just  permitted  to  the  illustrious  statesman,  to  whose  genius 
Mr.  Burke.  ^^^  fofosight  tho  development  of  the  dauntless  spirit  which  led  to 
these  glorious  consequences  is  mainly,  under  Providence,  to  be  ascribed,  to 
witness  its  results.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  health  had  been  irretrievably  broken 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  and  who  had  long  laboured  under  severe  and  increas- 
ing weakness,  at  length  breathed  his  last  at  his  country-seat  of  Beaconsfieid, 
on  the  9th  July,  1797.  His  counsels  on  English  politics  during  his  last  event* 
ful  moments,  were  of  the  same  direct,  lofty,  and  uncompromising  spirit 
which  had  made  his  voice  sound  as  the  note  of  a  trumpet  to.  the  heart  of 
England.  His  last  work,  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  published  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  is  distinguished  by  the  same  fervent  eloquence,  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  far-seeing  sagacity,  which  characterised  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions on  the  French  Revolution.  As  his  end  approached,  the  vigour  of 
his  spirit,  if  possible,  increased ;  and  his  prophetic  eye  anticipated,  from  the. 
bed  of  death,  those  glorious  triumphs  which  were  destined  to  immortalize  tbe 
close  of  the  conflict.  ^<  Never,*'  exclaimed  he,  in  his  last  hours,  ^'  never  sue* 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  1797, 03,  04.  ^oa.  x.  910. 
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enmb.  ft  is  t  straggle  !br  your  existence  as  a  nation.  If  70Q  mnst  die,  die 
vHh  the  sword  In  yoor  hand.  Bat  I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  the  resalt. 
Iliere  is  a  salient  living  principle  of  energy  in  the  public  mind  of  England, 
irhicfa  only  requires  proper  direction  to  enable  her  to  withstand  this,  or 
toy  other  ferocious  foe.  Persevere,  therefore,  till  this  tyranny  be  over- 

!» etano-  Thus  departed  this  life,  if  not  in  the  matority  of  years,  at  least  in 
*"'  the  falness  of  glory,  Edmund  Burke.  The  history  of  England,  pro* 
£ga1  asit  is  of  great  men,  has  no  such  philosophic  statesman  to  boast;  the 
arnals  of  Ireland,  graced  though  they  be  with  splendid  characters,  have  no 
sueh  shining  name  to  exhibit.  His  was  not  the  mere  force  of  intellect,  the 
ardour  of  imagination,  the  richness  of  genius;  it  was  a  combination  of  the 
three,  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  any  other  age  or  country.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  understanding,  an  inventive  fancy,  a  burning  eloquence,  he 
exhibited  the  rare  combination  of  these  great  qualities  with  deep  thought, 
patient  investigation,  boundless  research.  His  speeches  in  Parliament  were 
not  so  impressive  as  those  of  Mirabeau  in  the  National  Assembly,  only  because 
they  were  more  profound;  he  did  not  address  himself  with  equal  felicity  to 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  majority.  He  was  ever  in  advance  of  his  age, 
and  left  to  posterity  the  difficult  task  of  reaching,  through  pain  and  suffering, 
the  elevation  to  which  he  was  at  once  borne  on  the  wings  of  prophetic  genius. 
Great,  accordingly,  and  deserved,  as  was  his  reputation  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  since  become;  and  strongly  as  subsequent 
times  have  felt  the  truth  of  his  principles,  they  are  destined  to  rise  into  still 
more  general  celebrity  in  the  future  ages  of  mankinds 

Like  all  men  of  a  sound  intellect,  and  ardent  disposition,  and  a  feeling 
heart, Mr.  Burke  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom,  and, 
during  the  American  war,  when  those  principles  appeared  to  be  endangered 
by  the  conduct  of  the  English  government,  he  stood  forth  as  an  uncompro- 
mising leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  He  was,  from  the  outset,  how- 
ler, the  friend  of  freedom  only  in  conjunction  with  its  indispensable  allies, 
onier  and  property ;  and  the  severing  of  the  United  States  from  the  British 
^pire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Republic  beyoud  the  Atlantic,  ap- 
pears to  have  given  the  first  rude  shock  to  his  visions  of  the  elevation  and 
improTeroent  of  the  species,  and  suggested  the  painful  doubt,  whether  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  not,  in  the  end,  be  more  endangered  by  the  extra- 
^ance  of  its  supporters  than' by  the  efforts  of  its  enemies.  These  doubts 
were  confirmed  by  the  first  aspect  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  while  many 
of  ihe  greatest  men  of  his  age  were  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of  its  morning 
%ht,  he  at  once  discerned,  amidst  the  deceitful  blaze,  the  small  black  cloud 
Thidi  was  to  cover  the  universe  with  darkness.  With  the  characteHstic 
ardour  of  his  disposition,  he  instantly  espoused  the  opposite  side ;  and,  in 
ihe  prosecution  of  his  efforts  in  defence  of  order,  he  was  led  to  profounder 
principles  of  political  wisdom  than  any  intellect,  save  that  of  Bacon,  had 
inched,  and  which  are  yet  far  in  advance  of  the  general  understanding  of 
mankind.  Biswas  not  the  instinctive  horror  at  revolution  which  arises  from 

the  possession  of  power,  the  prejudices  of  birth,  or  the  selfishness  of  wealth ; 

on  the  contrary,  he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  questions  which 

l^  divided  society,  prepossessions  only  on  the  other  side,  a  heart  long 

(»)  *«|iciac  P«ac«,  ad  fin. 
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wanned  by  th6  feelings  of  liberty,  a  disposition  enthnsiastic  in  its  support,  a 
lifetime  spent  in  its  service.  He  was  led  to  combat  the  principles  of 'Jacobi- 
nism from  an  early  and  clear  perception  of  their  consequences;  from  fore- 
seeing that  they  would  infallibly,  if  successful,  destroy  the  elements  of  free- 
dom ;  and,  in  the  end,  leave  to  society,  bereft  of  all  its  bulwarks,  only  an  old 
age  of  slavery  and  decline.  It  was  not  as  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of  liberty, 
that  he  was  the  determined  opponent  of  the  revolution;  and  such  will  e?er 
be  the  foundation  in  character  on  which  the  most  resolute,  because  the  most 
enlightened  and  the  least  selfish,  resistance  to  democratic  ascendency  wiflbe 
founded. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CA1IPAI61I  OF  1797— FALL  O^  Y0ICI. 

ARGUMENT. 

iMia  Ncedei  fnm  the  coalMiplated  MeaMiw  of  Calliariii^-PUM  of  tho  Directory— 

IwwddHe'iaiid  Delmas's  DivUionsJoiD  Napolton—Disposiiion  of  his  Forces^Prepantioni 

If  the  iBperialisU— Great  Spirit  in  the  UerediUry  SUtes— Napol^n  anticipates  (be  ArriTat 

•f  the  Anstrian  Veterans— Danger  of  that  Plan -Description  of  tho  Tlieatre  of  AVar^Its 

iMds  sad  Rivert — ^Napol^on  resolves  to  tarn  the  Austrian  left— His  proclamation  to  his 

StWrrs— Great  lolcfest  eieited  in  Europe  by  the  approaching  Contest— Operations  of 

■asitei  on  the  left— Passage  of  the  Isonao  by  Bemadolte-Masstea  makes  bimself  Master 

if  Ike  Col-de-Tarwis— Desperate  Actions  ihere— It  is  Anally  won  by  the  Repablicans— 

Bijslitch's  Division  is  Surroandcd,  and  made  Prisoners— Napol Aon  crosses  the  Ridge  of  the 

Alps-Oeeapies  Klagenforth—Succesafnl  Operations  of  Joabert  in'  the  Tyrol— Desperate 

ietieiat  UiePasa  of  Glaoseo,  which  is  at  length  carried— Joabert  Advances  to  Steniog— 

GmmA  Alarm  in  the  Tyrol— He  marches  across  to  Join  Napoleon  at  Klagenfarth— Resnlls 

•f  these  Actions  —Perilous  Condillon  notwithstanding  of  Napoleon— He  in  consequence 

■ikes  Proposals  of  Peace  to  the  Archduke,  and  at  the  same  time  severely  presses  tho 

idnaliug  Impetwlioti— They  arc  Defeated  at  the  Gor^e  of  Nenmarkt— Napolton  pushes  on 

leiitadbowg,  and  th<9  Archduke  retires  towards  Vienna— Terror  eicited  there  by  these 

DiHslers— Preliminaries  are  agreed  to  at  Leoben— Disastrous  State  of  the  French  in  Croatia 

lai  Tyrol— Eitreme  Danger  of  Napolten— Conditions  of  the  Preliminaries— Enormous 

li|«tiee  of  this  Treaty  as  fsr  as  regards  Venice— SUte  of  Venice  at  this  period— Its  long- 

cetfiiusd  Decline— Rapid  Progress  of  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Cities  of  the  Venetian 

Tcfritory,  which  are  secretly  encouraged  by  Napoleon- Democratic  Insurrection  breaks 

Ml  hi  the  Venetian  Provinces,  which  soon  spreads  to  all  the  chief  Towns -Constemaiion 

ilTeaiee— The  Senate  send  Deputies  to  IVapolten— His  Duplicity,  and  refusal  to  act  against 

^  lasments,  or  let  the  Venetians  do  so— Venecians  at  last  resolve  to  crush  the  losor- 

nedoB— HostUitiet  break  out  between  the  two  Parlies— The  Counter-Insurrection  spreads 

i—tijily— Continued  Indecision  of  the  Venetian  Senate  in  regard  to  France— Affected 

■8frdf9apol6on— Massacre  at  Verona,  which  is  speedily  suppressed  by  the  French  Troopa 

■  Mniscre  at  Udo— Efforts  of  the  Venetian  Senate  to  avert  the  storm— Resources  still  at 

thsesmsMnd  of  Venice— ^ar  declared  by  Napoleon  against  Venice— Manifestoes  on  both 

Mcs-Universal  Revolt  of  the  ConUoenui  Towns  of  the  Venetian  Territory -Anarchy  in 

TcBiee  itself— The  Senate  abdicate  their  authority— The  Populace  still  endeavour  to  resist 

(he  Subjugation  of  the  State— Bat  Venice  lills-^oy  of  the  Democratic  Party— Treaty  of 

Mh  May  bctwecD  liapolten  and  Venice— SUte  of  the  Armies  on  the  Rbhie— Passage  of  that 

UveratDiersheini,  and  Defeat  of  the  Austrians -Operations  cut  short  by  the  armistice  of 

Usbcn— Commencement  of  operations  by  Hoche  on  the  Lower  Rhine^Passage  of  that 

liitwierecd  at  Meuwied— Defeat  of  the  Austrians- Hostilities  stopped  by  the  armistice  of 

Ie*hca-stale  of  Prassia  during  this  year— Its  Policy-Deatb  of  the  King— His  Character— 

JrwuiiMn  of  Frederick  'William  III— His  Character— Eariy  Measures  and  Policy— Re- 

Ifsspcet  of  the  Astonishing  Successes  of  Napolten— Commencement  of  the  Negotiations  at 

«i  hi  Italy -Splendour  of  Hapolten's  Court  there— Revolution  at  Genoa  brought  about 

H  the  French— The  Senate  defeat  the  Insurgents— The  French  then  Interfere— and  vigo- 

Nmly  support  the  Denbemtto  Party— Senate  upon  this  Submit— Violent  Passions  of  tho 

^sphj  Rural  Insurrection  breaks  out -which  is  suppressed— Deplorable  Humiliation  of 

Krimoat— Negotiations  between  England  and  France  opened  at  Lisle— Moderation  of 

^■Cliad— They  are  broken  off  by  the  vehemence  and  arrogance  of  France— Progress  of 

AeHcgotlattons  at  Udina— Terms  are  at  length  agreed  to— Simulated  arrogance  and  real 

^mefRapolton— His  Secret  Motives  for  Signfaig  this  Treaty— The  Directory  had  forbid 

te  Spoliation  of  Venice—Its  Infamy  rests  exclusively  on  Napolten— Terms  of  the  Treaty 

•f  Caaipo  Formic— Its  Secret  Articles— Horror  exciled  at  Venice  by  the  Publication  of 

te  Treaty— Great  Sensation  excited  by  this  event  In  Europe— Infamous  Conduct  of 

^spsiein  in  this  transaction— ImporUnt  light  which  It  throws  upon  his  Character— Atro- 

cisaiGendoct  of  Austria— Weakness  of  the  Venetian  Aristocracy— Insanity  of  the  Demo- 

ciiiie  Party-Striking  Contrast  exhibited  at  the  same  period  by  the  Nobility  and  People  of 


T»  yw  4797  was  to  from  realiziDg  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
Vr.Pitt  tudfomedtor  the  campaign,  and  which  th^  irecent  alliance  with  the 
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Riusia       Empress  Catharine  had  rendered  so  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
[iic'^m.^""°  death  of  that  great  princess,  who,  alone  with  Ihe  British  statesman, 
m^surr^Tlr  appreciated  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  vi- 
catharine.   gQrous  Hieasurcs  to  counteract  it,  dissolved  all  the  projected  arma- 
ments. The  Emperor  Paul,  who  succeeded  her,  countermanded  the  great 
levy  of  150,000  men,  which  she  had  ordered  for  the  French  war;  and  so  far 
from  evincing  any  disposition  to  mingle  in  the  contentions  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, seemed  absorbed  only  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  his  vast  empire. 
Prussia  was  still  neutral,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse  before  the  veterans  of  the  Archduke  could  be  drawn  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  no  defend  the  Alpine  frontier  of  the  Hereditary  States.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  conspired  to  indicate,  that  by  an  early  and  vigorous  effort 
a  fatal  blow  might  be  struck  at  th^  heart  of  the  Austrian  power,  before  the 
resources  of  the  monarchy  could  be  collected  to  repel  it(l).. 
Plans  rf  the   Aware  of  the  necessity  of  commencing  operations  early  in  spring, 
D»r«etory-   ^apol^ou  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  winter  urged  the 
Directory  to  send  him  powerful  reinforcments,  and  put  forth  the  strength 
of  the  Republic  in  a  quarter  where  the  barriers  of  the  Imperial  dominions 
were  already  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Every  thing  indicated  that  that 
was  the  most  vulnerable  side  on  which  the  enemy  could  be  assailed,  hot  the 
jealousy  of  the  government  prevented  them  from  placing  the  major  part  of 
their  forces  at  the  disposal  of  so  ambitious  and  enterprising  a  general  as  the 
Italian  conqueror.  Ol^tinately  adhering  to  the  plan  of  Garnot,  whidi  all  the 
disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  not  taught  them  to  distrust,  they 
directed  Hoche  to  send  his  forces  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of 
which  he  received  the  command,  while  large  reinforcements  were  also  dis- 
patched to  the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  the  plan  being  to  open  the  campaign  with 
two  armies  of  eighty  thousand  each  in  Germany,  acting  independent  of  each 
other,  and  on  a  parallel  and  far  distant  line  of  operations.  The  divisions  of  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Delmas,  above  twenty  thousand  strong,  were  sent  from  the  Rhine 
to  strengthen  the  Army  of  Italy.  These  brave  men  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
depth  of  winter  (2).  In  ascending  Mont  Genis,  a  violent  snow-storm  arose, 
and  the  guides  recommended  a  halt ;  but  the  officers  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat  and  the  charge  to  sound,  and  they  faced  the  tempest  as  they  would  hare 
rushed  upon  the  enemy. 
Bm»deu«     The  arrival  of  these  troops  raised  tl)e  army  immediately  under 
nias's.>ivi.  the  command  of  Napoleon  to  sixty-one  thousand  men,  indepen- 
Nal!^i«ui"    dent  of  sixteen  thousand  who  were  scattered  from  Ancona  to  Milan, 
and  employed  in  overawing  the  Pope,  and  securing  the  rear  and  communlca- 
tions  of  the  army.  Four  divisions,  destined  for  Immediate  operations,  were 
ourKwitioa     assembled  in  the  Trevisane  March  in  the  end  of  February;  tIz, 
or  I.U  rorc».  ^1^^^  ^  Mass^na  at  Bassano,  Serrurier  at  Gastelbranco,  Augerean  at 
Treriso,  and  Bemadotte  at  Padua.  Jonbert,  with  his  own  division^  reinforced 
by  those  of  Delmas  and  Paraguay  D*Hilliers,  was  stationed  in  Tyrol,  to  make 
head  against  the  formidable  forces  which  the  Imperialists  were  assembling  in 
that  warlike  province  (3). 
^^^^^^^    Meanwhile  the  Austrian  goTernment  had  been  actively  employed 
impertaiisis.  during  tho  winter  in  taking  measures  to  repair  the  losses  of  the 
campaign,  and  make  head  against  the  redoubtable  enemy  who  threateoed 

(11  n.  ix.  Jon.  z.  t2.  (I)  Jom.  s.  2$.  Tk,  is.  61, 
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tkm  trn  tha  CariDthian  froDlien.  The.  great  racoeflaei  of  the  Archduke  in 
ternny  had  filled  them  with  the  strongest  hopes  that  the  talents  and  influ« 
face  of  that  yoatfafal  general  would  sucoeed  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  in- 
varioo  from  the  Italian  plains.  As  their  veteran  forces  in  Italy  had  almost  all 
perished  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  4796,  they  resolved  to  bring  thirty 
dioesand  men,  under  the  ArchdniLO  in  person,  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  to 
•ppsse  Napolton,  leaving  only  one  corps  there  under  Latour,  and  another 
rnder  Wemeck  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  to  make  head  against  the 
BepobUean  armies.  Fresh  levies  of  men  were  made  in  Bohemia,  lllyria,  and 
Cilieia ;  t^e  contingents  of  Tyrol  were  quadrupled ;  and  the  Hungarian  nobi« 
lity,  imitating  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa* 
lated  twenty  thousand  iniintry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  besides  Immense 
sisres  of  provisions  and  forage,  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  These  forces, 


ndlw. 


Cfni>^rii    'P^^ly  raised,  were  animated  with  that  firm  and  persevering 
jMit  iL     spirit  which  has  always  characterised  the  Austrian  nation ;  the  en- 


thusiasm of  the  people,  awakened  by  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
life  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  the  recruits,  hastily  moved  forward,  soon  filled 
Ihe  shattered  botulions  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento.  But  new  levies, 
Wweier  brave,  do  not  at  once  iorm  soldiers;  the  young  recruits  were  no 
■Bich  fiBr  the  veterans  of  Napolton ;  and  by  an  inexplicable  tardiness,  at^ 
Imdcd  with  the  most  disfstrous  effects,  the  experienced  soldiers  from  the 
my  ef  the  Rhhie  were  not  brought  up  till  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  be 
if  aay  service  in  the  issue  of  the  campaign  (i). 

■■Nim  Anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  this  great  reinforcement 
iSH'SlZ  arrived,  Napol^n  commenced  operations  on  the  iOth  March, 
when  the  Archduke  had  only  assembled  thirty  thousand  men  on 
the  Tagliamento,  and  when  three  weeks  must  yet  elapse  before 
die  tike  number  of  veteran  troops  could  even  begin  to  arrive  from  the 
Uiiae.  Nothing  demonstrates  more  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  time  in 
wir;  10  this  fstal  delay  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  were  immediately 
twiag.  What  could  the  Archduke  do  with  half  the  forces  opposed  to  him 
IB  arresting  the  progress  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  ?  The  summits  of  the  Alps 
vde  still  resplendent  with  snow  and  ice,  but  this  only  inflamed  the  amhi«* 
tiim  of  the  youthful  hero  (2). 

iMfm  ar  In  commencing  operations  thus  early,  however,  the  French  ge- 
^'^  neral  incurred  a  fearful  risk.  The  armies  of  the  Republic  on  Uie 
Mae  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  for  a  month  afterwards,  and 
I^M^on  was  about  to  precipitate  himseK  into  the  midst  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
■vchy  without  any  other  support  than  what  he  could  derive  f^om  his  own 
^Mcci.  Had  the  Archduke  been  permitted  to  collect  his  army  in  the  Tyrol, 
^Blead  of  Garinthia,  there  summoned  to  his  standard  the  enthusiastic  pea- 
chy of  that  province,  and  Islien  back,  in  case  of  need,  on  his  reinforce- 
■eats  eoming  up  from  the  Rhine,  he  would  have  oo vered  Vienna  just  as  effec- 
^^J  u  on  tlie  direct  road,  accelerated  by  three  weeks  the  junction  with 
^^isrces,  and  probably  totally  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  But  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Aulic  council  or  the  Directory  did  most  to  ruin 
^  teigns  M  their  victorious  generals ;  for  the  former  obliged  the  Archduke 
I^Mttbie  hb  army  on  the  Tagliamento,  instead  of  the  Adige ;  while  the 
jfttt  refosed  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Ring  of  Sardinia,  by  which  Napo- 
.uoQ  had  calculated  on  a  subsidiary  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  protect  the 

(0  <!«  L  9.  ST,  Se.  (3)  Til.  is.  63, 65.  Jom.  x,  37-  Kap.  ir,  68. 
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rear  and  maintain  the  commnnicalions  of  his  army.  To  compensate  this  Ion, 
he  had  laboured  all  the  winter  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Yenetiia 
republic ;  but  its  haughty,  yet  timid  aristocracy,  worn  out  with  the  French 
exactions,  not  only  declined  his  overtures,  but  manifested  some  symptoms 
of  alienation  from  the  Republican  interest,  which  obliged  the  French  genml 
to  leave  a  considerable  force  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Yerona,  to  ovenwe 
their  vacillating  councils.  Thus  Napol^n  was  left  alone  to  hazard  an  inrap- 
tion  into  the  Austrian  states,  and  scale  the  Noric  and  Julian  Alps  with  siity 
thousand  men,  leaving  on  his  left  the  warlike  province  of  Tyrol,  by  which  hU 
communications  with  the  Adige  might  be  cut  off,  and  on  his  right  Grottit 
and  the  Venetian  states,  the  first  of  which  was  warmly  attached  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  while  the  last  might  be  expected,  on  the  least  reverse,  to  join  the 
same  standard  (1). 

D«^iption    Three  great  roads  lead  from  Verona  across  the  Alps  to  Vienna; 

!£e.J«  or    that  of  Tyrol,  that  of  Carinthia,  and  that  of  Gamiola.  The  first,  fi»l- 

^"^  lowing  the  line  of  the  Adige  by  Bolzano  and  Brixen,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  Brenner  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  from  whence  it  passes  by 
Salzbourg  iniq  that  of  the  Danube,  and  descends  to  Vienna  alter  passing  the 
Ens.  The  second  traverses  the  Vicentine  and  Trevisane  Marches,  crosses  the 
Piave  and  the  Tagliamento,  surmounts  the  Alps  by  the  Gol-de-Tarwis,  des- 
cends into  Carinthia,  crosses  the  Drave  at  Villach,  and,  by  Klagenfurth  and 
the  course  of  the  Muer,  mounts  the  Simmering,  from  whence  it  descends  into 
the  plain  of  Vienna.  The  third  by  Carinthia,  passes  the  Isonzo  at  Gradisca, 
goes  through  Laybach,  crosses  the  Save  and  Uie  Drave,  enters  Styria,  passes 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  joins  the  immediately  preceding  road 
iti  roads.  at  Bruck.  Five  lateral  roads  lead  from  the  chauss<^  of  Tyrol  to  that 
of  Carinthia ;  the  first,  branching  off  from  Brixen,  joins  the  other  at  Villach; 
the  second,  from  Salzbourg,  leads  to  Spital ;  the  third,  from  Lintz,  traverses  a 
lofty  ridge  to  Judembourg ;  the  fourth,  from  Ens,  crosses  to  Leoben ;  the  fifth, 
from  Pollen,  to  Bruck.  Three  cross-roads  unite  the  chauss^  of  Carinthia  with 
that  of  Camiola ;  the  first  branches  off  from  Gonzia,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Isonzo,  joins,  at  Tarwis,  the  route  of  Carinthia  (2) ;  the  second  connecls 
Laybach  and  Klagenfurth ;  the  third,  setting  out  from  Marburg,  also  termi- 
nates at  Klagenfurth. 

▲»d  riren.  Thc  rivors  which  descend  from  this  chain  of  mountains  into  the 
Adriatic  sea,  did  not  present  any  formidable  obstacles.  The  Piave  and  the 
Tagliamento  were  hardly  defensible;  and  although  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  was 
far  stronger,  yet  it  was  susceptible  of  being  turned  by  the  Col-de-Tarwis.  By 
accumulating  the  mass  of  his  forces  on  his  own  left,  and  penetrating  through 
the  higher  ridges.  Napoleon  perceived  that  he  would  overcome  all  the  obs- 
tacles which  nature  had  opposed  to  his  advance,  and  turn  all  the  Austrian 
!^vn  to  positions  by  the  Alps  which  commanded  them.  He  directed  Mas- 
Autrian  ^^^^  accordiugly,  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  with  his 
rfht.  *"  powerful  division,  while  the  three  others  attacked  them  in  front  at 
the  same  time.  Joubert,  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  received  orders  to 
force  ibe  passes  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  drive  the  enemy  over  the  Brenner; 
and  Victor,  who  was  still  on  the  Apennines,  was  destined  to  move  forward 
with  his  division,  which  successive  additions  would  raise  to  twenty  thonsand 
men,  to  the  Adige,  to  keep  in  check  the  Venetian  levies,  and  secure  the  com- 

(1)  Jom.  X.  38*  Rap.  ir.  69*  73.  Th*  ix.  63»  64. 

(3)  Nap.  ir.  71i  72.  /ob.  x.  29, 80*  Tli.  ix.  $i,  65. 
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nmkatioiis  of  the  army.  Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  Anstrian  forces,  under 
the  Archduke  in  parson,  were  assembled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagliamento; 
die  reniainderof  hisarmy,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  were  in  Tyrol  at  Bolzano, 
iriiile  thirty  thousand  of  his  best  troops  were  only  beginning  their  march 
fnm  the  Upper  Rhine  (i). 

Ufoum-B  Napol^n  moyed  his  headquarters  to  Bassano  on  the  9th  March, 
'^  and  addressed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his  army :  — ^'  Sol- 
diers I  The  fall  of  Mantua  has  terminated  die  war  in  Italy,  which 
1ms  giren  you  eternal  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country.  You  have  been 
fklwious  in  fourteen  pitched  battles  and  seventy  combats :  you  have  made 
100,000  prisoners,  taken  ISOO  pieces  of  field  artillery,  2,000  of  heavy  calibre, 
and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  The  contributions  you  have  levied  on  the  van- 
qoisbed  countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army,  and  you  have,  be- 
tides, sent  30,000,000  of  francs  to  Uie  public  treasury.  You  have  enriched 
the  Museum  of  Pauris  with  300  chefr-d'aavre  of  art,  the  produce  of  thirty 
catniies.  You  have  conquered  the  finest  countries  in  Europe  for  the  Repub- 
lic; the  Transpadane  and  Gispadane  Republics  owe  to  you  their  freedom. 
The  French  colours  now  fly,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
m  front,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  sail  of  the  country  of  Alexander  I  The 
Kiags  of  Sardinia,  of  Naples,  the  Pope^  the  Duke  of  Parma,  have  been  de- 
tadied  from  the  coalition.  You  have  chased  the  English  from  Leghorn, 
teoa,  Corsica;  and  now  still  higher  destinies  await  you :  you  will  show 
ysmelves  worthy  of  them !  of  all  the  enemies  who  were  leagued  against  the 
Aepnblic,  the  Emperor  alone  maintains  the  contest;  but  he  is  blindly  led  by 
that  perfidious  cabinet,  which,  a  stranger  to  the  evils  of  war,  smiles  at  the 
affierings  of  the  Continent.  Peace  can  no  longer  be  found  but  in  the  heart 
•f  the  Hereditary  States:  in  seeking  it  there,  you  will  respect  the  religion, 
the  manners,  the  property  of  a  brave  people  :  you  will  bring  freedom  to  the 
Tahut  Hungarian  nation  (2). 

civtt  iM.  The  approaching  contest  between  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Napo- 
fato^  l^n  excited  the  utmost  interest  throughout  Europe,  both  from 
ig^iil^^  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  with  they  respectively  bore  upon  their 
""^  swords,  and  the  great  deeds  which,  on  difiercnt  theatres,  they  had 
KrenDy  achieved.  The  one  appeared  resplendent,  from  the  conquest  of 
haly;  the  other  illustrious,  from  the  deliverance  of  Germany  :  the  age  of 
both  was  the  same ;  their  courage  equal,  their  mutual  respect  reciprocal. 
Bat  their  dispositions  were  extremely  different,  and  the  resources  on  which 
they  had  to  rely  in  the  contest  which  was  approaching,  as  various  as  the  cau- 
ses which  they  supported.  The  one  was  audacious  and  impetuous;  the  other, 
cifan  and  judicious :  the  first  was  at  the  head  of  troops  hitherto  unconquered; 
the  last,  of  soldiers  dispirited  by  disaster  :  the  former  combated  not  with 
mas  alone,  but  the  newly-roused  passions ;  the  latter  with  the  weapons  only 
sf  the  ancient  faith :  the  Republican  army  was  the  more  numerous;  the 
Imperial  the  more  fully  equipped  :  on  the  victory  of  Napoleon  depended 
the  maintenance  of  the  Republican  sway  in  Italy ;  on  the  success  of  the 
Archduke,  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  Cesars  in  Germany.  On  the 
*ther  hand,  the  people  of  the  provinces,  around  and  behind  the  theatre  of 
Wflr,  were  attached  to  the  Austrians,  and  hostile  to  the  French ;  retreat,  there- 
^  was  Uie  policy  of  Uie  former,  impetuous  advance  of  the  latter.;  vic- 
lary  hy  the  one  was  to  be  won  by  rapidity,  of  attack ;  success  could  be  hoped 

0)  Im.  X,  SS.  Rap.  W.  T3»  73.  Tb.  U.  67-  (3)  Nep.  if.  70. 
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for  by  the  other  only  by  protracting  the  contest.  Great  reinforcements  were 
hastening  to  the  Archdulle  from  the  Rhine,  the  Hereditary  States,  and  Hun- 
gary, while  his  a#^ersary  conld  expect  no  assistance,  beyond  what  he  at  fint 
brought  into  action.  Success  at  first,  therefore,  seemed  within  the  grasp  of 
Napol^n ;  but  if  the  contest  could  be  protracted,  it  might  bt  expected  to 
desert  the  Republican  for  the  Imperial  banners  (f ). 
PutM^e  or  On  the  iOth  March  all  the  columns  of  the  army  were  in  moOon, 
mroMf""  though  the  weather  was  still  rigorous,  and  snow  to  the  depth  of 
several  feet  encumbered  the  higher  passes  of  the  mountains,  liafla^m^ 
advanced  guard  first  came  into  action ;  he  set  out  from  Bassano,  crossed  the 
Piave  in  the  mountains,  came  up  with  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  he 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500  prisoners,  among  whom  was  that  general  him- 
self. By  pressing  forward  through  the  higher  Alps,  he  compelled  the  Arch- 
duke, to  avoid  his  right  flank  being  turned,  to  fall  back  from  the  Piave  lo 
the  Tagliamento,  and  concentrate  his  army  behind  the  tatter  stream.  On  the 
i6th  March,  at  nine  oMock  in  the  morning,  the  three  divisions  of  the  French 
army,  destined  to  act  under  Napol^n  in.  person,  were  drawn  up  infant  of 
the  Austrian  force,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagliamento.  This  stream,  after 
descending  from  the  mountains,  separates  into  several  branches,  all  of  which 
are  fordable,  and  covers  the  ground  for  a  great  extent  between  them  with 
stones  and  gravel.  The  Imperial  squadrons,  numerous  and  magnifieeiitly 
i6tk  MaKii.  appointed,  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  shore,  ready  to  IbiU  on  the 
French  infantry  the  moment  that  they  crossed  the  stream ;  and  a  vast  amy  of 
artillery  already  scattered  its  balls  among  its  numerous  branches.  Napol^) 
seeing  the  enemy  so  well  prepared,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  :  be  ordered 
the  troops  to  retire  without  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  establish  a  bivouac, 
and  begin  to  cook  their  victuals ;  the  Archduke,  conceivingall  chance  of  attack 
over  for  the  day,  withdrew  his  forces  into  their  camp  in  the  rear.  When  all 
was  quiet,  the  signal  was  given  by  the  French  general :  the  soldiers  ran  to 
arms,  and,  forming  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  advanced  quickly  in  colamns 
by  echellon,  flanking  each  other  in  the  finest  order,  and  precipitated  them- 
selves into  the  river;  The  precision,  the  beauty  of  the  movements,  resembled 
the  exercise  of  a  field-day ;  never  did  an  army  advance  upon  the  enemy  in 
a  more  majestic  or  imposing  manner.  The  troops  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  regularity  and  firmness  of  their  advance.  *^  Soldiers  of  the  Rhine,** 
exclaimed  Bemadotte,  ^^  the  army  of  Italy  is  watching  your  conduct.*'  The 
rival  divisions  reached  the  stream  at  the  same  lime,  and,  fearlessly  plun^ 
ing  into  the  water,  soon  gained  the  opposite  shore.  The  Austrian  cavalry, 
hastening  to  the  spot,  charged  the  French  infantry  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
but  it  was  too  late;  they  were  already  established  in  battle  array  on  the  left 
bank.  Soon  the  firing  became  general  along  the  whole  line;  but  the  Ardi- 
duke,  seeing  the  passage  achieved,  his  flank  turned,  and  being  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a  decisive  action  before  the  arrival  of  his  divisions  from  the 
Rhine,  ordered  a  retreat;  and  the  French  light  troops  pursued  him  four 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  In  this  action  the  Imperialists  lost  six  pieces 
of  cannon  and  800  men :  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  the  preS" 
tige  of  a  first  success.  In  truth,  the  Archduke  never  regained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiers  in  contending  with  the  conqueror  <rf  Italy  (2). 
«jpjj2|j2  Meanwhile  Mass^ha,  on  the  central  road,  had  effected  his  passage 
Mtbeieft.  atSt.-Daniel.  Soonafter,hemade  himself  master  of  Osopo,  the  key 
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of  tbe  ehaoMto  of  the  Ponteba,  which  was  not  oocnpied  in  force,  pushed  on 
to  the  Venetian  chiusa,  a  narrow  gorge,  rudely  fortified,  which  he  also  car* 
ried,  and  drove  the  Austrian  division  of  Ocksay  before  him  to  the  ridge  of 
Tonrisd). 

The  occupation  of  the  Ponteba  by  Mass^na,  prevented  the  Archduke  from 
coDtinoiDghis  retreat  by  the  direct  road  to  Garinthia;  he  resolved,  therefore, 
to  regiiD  it  by  the  cross-road,  which  follows  the  blue  and  glittering  waters  of 
die  bonzo,  because  the  Garinthian  road,  being  the  most  direct,  was  the  one 
wfaidiNapoliton  would  probably  follow  in  his  advance  upon  Vienna.  For  this 
impose  he  dispatched  his  parks  of  artillery,  and  the  division  of  Bayalitch, 
by  the  Isonio  towards  Tarwis,  while  the  remainder  of  his  forces  retired  by  the 
inkimt.  Lower  isonto.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Tagliamento,  Napo* 
1^  oocapied  Palma  Noova,  where  he  found  immense  magazines,  and  soon 
ifter  poshed  on  to  Gradisca,  situated  on  the  Lower  Isonzo,  and  garrisoned  by 
t^ihNb.  three  thousand  men.  Bemadotte^s  division  arrived  first  before  the 
place,  and  insUntly  plunging  into  the  torrent,  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
nonooly  low,  notwithstanding  a  shower  of  balls  from  two  thousand  Groa- 
tians  stationed  on  the  opposite  shore,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage,  from 
2;^  whence  he  rashly  advanced  to  assault  the  place.  A  terrible  fire  of 
^ntitm^  grape  and  musketry,  which  swept  off  500  men,  speedily  repulsed 
this  attack;  but  while  the  Imperialists  were  congratulating  themselves  upon 
their  laccess,  the  division  of  Serrurier,  which  had  crossed  in  another 
^rter,  appeared  on  the  heights  in  the  rear,  upon  which  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  in  number  2000,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  stan- 
Ms.  This  success  had  most  important  consequences  :  the  division  of 
fternadotte  marched  upon  and  took  possession  of  Laybacb,  while  a  thousand 
h«se  oecupied  Trieste,  the  greatest  harbour  of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  and 
Sermrier  ascended  the  course  of  the  Isonzo,  by  Gaporetto,  and  the 
chiusa,  to  regain  at  Tarwis  the  route  of  Garinthia  (2). 
ibiiM  Meanwhile  Mass^na,  pursuing  the  broken  remains  of  Ocksay^s  di- 
rSwT  vision,  made  himself  master  of  the  important  Gol^de-Tarwis,  the 
iT^'  crest  of  the  Alps,  commanding  both  the  valleys  descending  to  Ga- 
S^*2*  rinthia  and  Dalmatia.  The  Archduke  immediately  foresaw  the 
■dm there  daugCT  which  the  division  of  Bayalitch  would  fmiur,  pressed  in 
Rir  by  the  victorious  troops  which  followed  it  up  the  Isonzo,  and  blocked 
op  ia  front  by  the  division  of  Mass^na,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  defile,  on  the 
ridge  of  Tarwis.  He  resolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  retake  thai  impor- 
i^Dt  station;  and  for  this  purpose,  hastened  in  person  to  Klagenfurth,  on  the 
^thernside  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
<linsioii  of  five  thousand  grenadiers,  who  had  arrived  at  that  place  the  day 
^'cfere from  the  Rhine,  and  ^ith  these  veteran  troops  advanced  to  retake  the 
ptBMge.  He  was  at  first  successful;  and  after  a  sharp  action,  established  him* 
Mif  on  the  summit  with  the  grrnadiers  and  the  division  of  Ocksay.  But  Mas- 
■^,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  upon  the  possession 
<f  which  the  (ate  of  the  Austrian  division  coming  up  the  Isonzo,  and  the  issue 
^  the  campaign  depended,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  regain  his 
gnnind.  The  troops  on  both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  both 
conniianders  exposed  their  persons  like  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers ;  the  can- 
»«i>«tk    noQ  thundered  above  the  clouds;  the  cavalry  charged  on  fields  of 
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It  is  finally  icc;  the  lof ail  try  straggled  through  drifts  of  snow.  At  length  the 
RepubH^M.  obstinate  courage  of  Mass^na  prevailed  over  the  persevering  reso- 
lution of  his  adversary ;  and  the  Archduke,  after  having  exhausted  his  last  re- 
serve, was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  yield  the  possession  of  the  hlood-stained 
snows  of  Tarwis  to  the  Republican  soldiers  (1). 

No  sooner  had  the  French  general  established  himself  on  this  important 
station,  than  he  occupied  in  force  both  the  defiles  leading  to  Villach,  whither 
the  Archduke  had  retired,  and  those  descending  to  the  Austrian  cfaiosi, 
where  Bayalitch^s  division  was  expected  soon  to  appear.  Meanwhile,  that  ge- 
neral, encumbered  with  artillery  and  ammunition -waggons,  was  slowly 
ascending  the  vine-clad  course  of  the  Isonzo,  and,  having  at  length  passed  the 
gates  of  the  Austrian  chiusa,  he  deemed  himself  secure,  under  the  shelter  of 
that  almost  impregnable  barrier.  But  nothing  could  withstand  the  attadof 
the  French.  The  fourth  regiment,  sumamed  ^'  the  Impetuous,*^  scaled,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  the  rocks  which  ov^hung  the  left  of  the  position,  while  a 
dTvwon^ii'     column  of  infantry  assailed  it  in  front;  and  the  Austrian  detach- 
surround^     mout,  finding  itself  thus  turned,  laid  down  its  arms.  No  resooree 
'^t^S^      now  remained  to  Bayalitch ;  shut  up  in  a  narrow  valley,  between 
impassable  mountains,  he  was  pressed  in  rear  by  the  victorious  troops  of  Se^ 
rurier,  and  in  front  found  his  advance  stopped  by  the  vanguard  of  Massena 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Tarwis.  A  number  of  Groatians  escaped  over  the  moon- 
tains  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  division,  con- 
sisting of  the  general  himself,  3500  men,  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
400  artillery  or  baggage- waggons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  (S). 
Mapoiton      Napol^n  had  now  gained  the  crest  of  the  Alps ;  headquarters  were 
rtdi^o/tte  successively  transferred  to  Gaporetto,  Tarwis,  Villach,  and  Klagen- 
o!i^pi«i     ^ur^^  t  ^^  ^^"^Y  passed  the  Drave  on  the  bridge  of  Villach,  whidi 
KiafeoAirtb. the  Imperialists  had  not  time  to  bum;  and  found  itself  on  the 
streams  which  descend  to  the  ]>anube.  The  Alps  were  passed;  the  scenery, 
the  manners,  the  houses,  the  cultivation,  all  bore  the  character  of  Germany. 
The  soldiers  admired  the  good-humour  and  honesty  of  the  peasants,  the  in- 
variable characteristic  of  tLe  Gothic  race;  the  quantity  of  vegetables, of  horses 
and  chariots,  proved  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  army.  Klagenfurth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ruined  rampart,  was  slightly  defended  :  the  French  had  no 
sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  that  town*  than  they  restored  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  established  magazines  of  stores  and  provisions;  while  the  whole 
English  merchandise  found  in  Trieste,  was,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
the  Republicans,  confiscated  for  their  use  (3). 

While  these  important  operations  were  going  forward  in  Garinthia,  Joobert 
had  gained  decisive  successes  in  the  Italian  Tyrol.  No  sooner  had  the  battle 
of  the  Tagliamento  expelled  the  Imperialists  from  Italy,  than  that  general  re- 
ceived orders  to  avail  himself  of  his  numerical  superiority,  and  drive  the 
Austnans  over  the  Brenner.  lie  commenced  the  attack,  accordingly,  on  the 
SttcieSfdr"'  ^^^  March.  The.  Imperialists  were  in  two  divisions,  one  under 
op«n»tioDs  or  Kerpen,  on  the  Lavis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige;  the  other  under 
the  Tyrol.  Laudon,  in  the  mountains  near  Neumarkt.  The  former,  encamped 
on  the  plateau  of  Gembra,  on  the  river  Lavis,  were  assailed  by  Joubert  with 
superior  forces,  and,  after  a  short  action,  driven  back  to  Bolsano  with  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
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F^cDcb,  after  this  snccess,  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  6rst,  under  Ba- 
npisy  D'Hilliers,  pursned  the  broken  remains  of  Kerpen^s  forces  on  the  great 
road  to  Bolsano,  while  the  second,  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  troops  under 
Joabert  in  person,  advanced  against  Laudon,  who  had  come  up  to  Neumarkt, 
ID  tlie  endeavour  to  re-establish  his  communication  with  Kerpen.  The  Im- 
perialists, attacked  by  superior  forces,  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of  several 
peees  of  cannon  and  a  thonsand  prisoners ;  while,  on  the  same  day,  the  other 
dmsioii  of  the  army  entered  Bolsano  without  opposition,  and  made  itself 
■aster  of  all  the  magazines  it  contained  (i). 

Boperatc  Bolsauo  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  the  Adige  and 
Sl^^'^the  Eisach.  To  command  both,  Joubert  left  Delmas,  with  five  thou- 
°"^  sand  men,  in  that  town,  and  himself  advanced  in  person  with  the 
RBMdnder  of  bis  forces  up  the  narrow  and  rocky  defile  which  leads  by  the 
Innks  of  the  Eisach  to  Brixten.  Kerpen  awaited  him  in  the  position  of  Clausen 
-4  romantic  and  seemingly  impregnable  pass,  three  miles  above  Bolsano^ 
vberethe  mountains  approach  each  other  so  closely,  as  to  leave  only  the  bed 
rf the  stream  and  the  breadth  of  the  road  between  their  frowning  brows.  An 
BMMftible  precipice  shuts  in  the  pass  on  the  southern  side,  while  on  the 
aanhem  a  succession  of  wooded  and  rocky  peaks  rises  in  wild  variety  from 
>tt  ifanh.  the  raging  torrent  to  the  naked  cllfls,  three  thousand  feet  above. 
My  in  the  morning,  the  French  presented  themselves  at  the  jaws  of  this 
^Bnoidable  defile;  but  the  Austrian  and  Tyrolean  marksmen,  perched  on  the 
dift  and  in  the  woods,  kept  up  so  terrible  a  fire  upon' the  road,  that  column 
<fter  colmnn,  which  advanced  to  the  attack,  was  swept  away.  For  the  whole 
?^  day  the  action  continued,  without  the  Republicans  gaining  any 
"^  advantage ;  but  towards  evening,  their  active  light  infantry  suc- 
tteded  m  scaling  the  rocky  heights  on  the  right  of  the  Imperialists,  and  rolled 
dovQ  great  blocks  of  stone,  which  rendered  the  pass  no  longer  tenable  (2). 
'^^ibert,  at  the  same  time,  charged  rapidly  in  front,  at  the  head  of  two  regi- 
iMiits formed  in  close  column;  and  the  Austrians,  unable  to  withstand  this 
Mbined  effort,  fell  back  towards  Brixen,  which  was  soon  after  occupied  by 
teindefiitigable  pursuers. 

Ibe  invasion  of  Tyrol,  so  fkr  from  daunting,  tended  only  to  animate  the 
^t  of  the  peasantry  in  that  populous  and  warlike  district.  Kerpen,  as  he 
Mbick,  distributed  numerous  proclamations,  which  soon  brought  crowds 
*k  wmk.  of  expert  and  dauntless  marksmen  to  his  standard ;  and,  reinforced 
^^wse,be  took  post  at  Mittenwald,  hoping  to  cover  both  the  great  road 
over  Moant  Brenner,  and  the  lateral  one  which  ascended  the  Pusterthal.  But 
*v«s  attacked  with  such  vigour  by  General  Belliard,  at  the  head  of  the 
French  infantry  in  close  column,  that  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  ground,  and  driven  from  the  castellated  heights  of  Sterzing  to 
STL  Ik.  take  post  on  the  summit  of  the  Brenner,  the  last  barrier  of  Inn- 
^  spruck,  still  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter.  The  alarm  spread 
^ghthe  whole  of  Tyrol ;  an  attack  on  its  capital  was  hourly  expected ; 
fHH^  it  was  thought  the  enemy  intended  to  penetrate  across  the  valley  of  the 
™i  «Mi  join  the  invading  force  on  the  Rhine  (3). 

^  Bat  Joubert,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  was  now  in  a  dangerous  posi- 
^*  The  accounts  he  received  from  Bolsano  depicted  in  glowing  colours  the 
P"'?'^ of  the  levy  en  masse;  and  although  he  was  at  the  head  of  twelve 
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thousand  men,  it  was  evidently  highly  dangerous  either  to  remain 
where  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  province  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, or  advance  unsupported  over  the  higher  Alps  into  the 
valley  of  the  Inn.  There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  re- 
trace his  steps  down  the  Adige,  or  join  Napoleon  hy  the  cross-road  from  Brixen, 
through  the  Puslerthal,  to  Rlagenfurth.  He  preferred  the  latter ;  brought  up 
Delmas  with  his  division  from  Bolsano,  and,  setting  out  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  joined  the  main  army  in  Carinthia  with  all  his  forces  and  five  thousand 
prisoners,  leaving  Servie/  to  make  head  as  he  best  could  against  the  formid- 
able force  which  Laudon  was  organizing  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Adige  (1). 
Thus,  in  twenty  days  after  the  campaign  opened,  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  was  driven  over  the  Julian  Alps;  the  French  occupied 
Garniola,  Carinthia,  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol ;  and  a  formidable 
force  of  forty-Gve  thousand  men,  flushed  with  victory,  was  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  Alps,  within  sixty  leagues  of  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Austrians,  dispirited  by  disaster,  and  weakened  by  defeat,  had  lost  a  fourth 
of  their  number  in  the  different  actions  which  had  occurred,  while  the  forces 
on  the  Rhine  were  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be  unable  to  take  any  part  in 
the  defence  of  the  capital  (2). 
^^ndmh^n.      ^"^  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  situation  of  the  Republican  ar- 
tSnAiT  of  ™*^»  ^^  many  respects,  was  highly  perilous.  An  insurrection  was 
Napoiron.    breaking  out  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would 
ultimately  involve  that  power  in  hostilities  with  the  French  government; 
Laudon  was  advancing  by  rapid  strides  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  with  no 
adequate  force  to  check  his  operation ;  and  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  afford  any  efTcctual  assistance,  that  they  had  not  yet 
crossed  that  frontier  river.  The  French  army  could  not  descend  unsupported 
into  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  for  it  bad  not  cavalry  sufficient  to  meet  the 
numerous  and  powerful  squadrons  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  what  were  forty- 
five  thousand  men  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  empire?  These  considera- 
tions, which  long  had  weighed  with  Napoleon,  becapie  doubly  cogent,  from  a 
despatch  received  on  the  51st  March,  at  Klagenfurth,  which  announced  that 
Moreau^s  troops  could  not  enter  upon  the  campaign  for  want  of  boats  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  army  of  Italy  must  reckon  upon  no  support  from  the 
other  forces  of  the  Republic.   It  is  evident,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  pe* 
cuniaVy  distress  of  the  government,  that  there  was  something  designed  in  tliis 
dilatory  conduct,  which  endangered  the  bravest  army  and  all  the  conquests 
of  the  Republic ;  but  they  had  already  conceived  that  jealousy  of  their  victo- 
rious general,  which  subsequent  events  30  fully  justified,  and  apprehended 
less  danger  from  a  retreat  before  the  Imperial  forces,  than  a  junction  of  their 
greatest  armies  under  such  an  aspiring  leader  (3). 
He.  in  con.    Dcprlved  of  all  prospect  of  that  co-operation  on  which  he  had 
»?ke."pro.  relied  in  crossing  the  Alps,  Napoleon  wisely  determined  to  fongo 
p^'io'the  ^^^  thoughts  of  dictating  peace  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  con- 
Arcbdukr    tented  himself  with  making  the  most  of  his  recent  successes,  by 
obtaining  advantageous  terms  from  the  Austrian  government.  A  few  hours, 
accordingly,  after  receiving  the  despatch  of  the  Directory,  he  addressed  to 
the  Archduke  Charles  one  of  those  memorable  letters,  which,  almost  as  much 
as  his  campaigns,  bear  the  stamp  of  his  powerful  and  impassioned  mind : 
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imumk.  «.«<  General-in-cbief, — ^BrtYe  soldiers  make  war,  and  desire  peace. 
His  Doithis  war  already  conliDued  six  years?  Have  we  not  slain  enough  of  our 
iieUow-aeatares,  and  inilicled  a  sufficiency  of  woes  on  suffering  humanity? 
ll  demands  repose  on  all  sides.  Europe,  which  took  up  arras  against  the 
fnadk  Republic,  has  laid  them  aside.  Your  nation  alone  remains,  and  yet 
blood  is  about  to  flow  in  as  great  profusion  as  ever.  This  sixth  campaign  baa 
eoBimenoed  with  sinister  omens;  but  whatever  may  be  its  issue,  we  shall 
kill,  CD  one  side  and  the  other,  many  thousand  men,  and,  nevertheless,  at 
last  come  to  an  accommodation,  for  every  thing  has  a  termination,  even  the 
pifisioDS  of  hatred.  The  Directory  has  already  evinced  to  the  Imperial  govem- 
MDt  its  anxious  wish  to  put  a  period  to  hostilities;  the  Court  of  London 
iloae  broke  off  the  negotiation.  But  you,  general-in-K;hief,  who,  by  your 
Ml,  approach  so  near  the  throne,  and  are  above  all  the  little  passions 
wUch  too  often  govern  ministers  and  governments,  are  you  resolved  to 
deserre  the  title  of  benefactor  of  humanity,  and  of  the  real  saviour  of  Germany  ? 
So  not  imagine,  general,  from  this,  that  I  conceive  that  you  are  not  in  a 
atoatioD  to  save  it  by  force  of  arms ;  but  even  in  such  an  event,  Germany  will 
not  be  the  less  ravaged.  As  for  myself,  if  the  overture  which  I  have  the 
boDoor  to  make,  ahall  be  the  means  of  saving  a  single  life,  I  shall  be  more 
piood  of  the  dvic  crown,"  which  I  shall  be  conscious  of  having  deserved,  than 
of  (he  melancholy  glory  attending  military  success.'*  The  Archduke  returned 
«<Ai>iL  a  polite  and  dignified  answer,  in  these  terms : — ^^  In  the  duty  which 
isosHgned  to  me  there  is  no  power  either  to  scrutinize  the  causes,  nor  ter* 
Buoate  the  duration  of  the  war;  and,  as  I  am  not  invested  with  any  powers  in 
Ibit  respect,  you  will  easily  conceive  that  I  can  enter  into  no  negotiation 
vilhoot  express  authority  from  the  Imperial  government.**  It  is  remarkable 
Ww  moch  more  Napol^n,  a  Republican  general,  here  assumed  the  language 
nui  aercised  the  power  of  an  independent  sovereign,  than  his  illustrious 
•KNHieia(l);  a  signal  proof  how  early  he  contemplated  that  supreme  autho- 
rity which  his  extraordinary  abilities  so  well  qualified  him  to  attain. 
m^  To  support  his  negotiations,  the  French  general  pressed  the  Im« 
***>*«   periallsts  with  all  his  might  in  their  retreat.   Early  on  the  1st 


April,  Mass^na  came  up  with  the  Austrian  rear-guard  in  advance 
ilS^S3ti.of  Freisach ;  they  were  instantly  attacked,  routed,  and  driven  into 
tbo  town  pell-mell-  with  the  victors.  Next  day.  Napoleon,  continuing  his 
Bntli,{Dnnd  himself  in  presence  of  the  Archduke  in  person,  who  had  col« 
lotted  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  reinforced  by  four  divisions  recently 
■rmed  from  the  Rhine,  to  defend  the  gorge  of  Neumarkt.  This  terrific  de- 
fie,  which  even  a  traveller  can  hardly  traverse  without  a  feeling  of  awe, 
•S^  the  strongest  position  to  a  retreating  army ;  and  its  mouth,  with  all 
the  Tillages  in  the  vicinity,  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  Austrian  grenadiers. 
^  French  general  collected  his  forces;  Mass^na  was  directed  to  assemble  all 
b  division  on  the  left  of  the  chauss^e ;  the  division  of  Guieux  was  placed  on 
ittT  m,  the  heights  on  the  right,  and  Serrurier  in  reserve.  At  three  in  the 
£q[|^^  afternoon  the  attack  commenced  at  all  points;  the  soldiers  of  the 
""""^  Rhine  challenged  the  veterans  of  the  Italian  army  to  equal  the 
twifkaeas  of  their  advance;  and  the  rival  corps,  eagerly  watching  each  other's 
*^  l^edpitated  themselves  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  enemy.  The 
^ostrians,  after  a  short  action,  fell  back  in  confusion ;  and  the  Archduke  took 
aduntage  of  the  approach  of  night  to  retire  to  Hundsmark.  In  this  affiiir  the 
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Imperialists  lost  iSSOO  men,  although  the  diyision  of  Mass^na  was  alone  se- 
riously engaged.  Napoldon  instantly  pushed  on  to  Schufling,  a  military  post 
of  great  importance,  as  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  cross-road  from 
the  Tyrol  and  the  great  chauss6e  to  Vienna,  which  was  carried  after  a  rude 
combat ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  despatched  Guieux  down  the  rugged 
M  Apru.       defiles  of  the  Muer  in  pursuit  of  the  column  of  Sporck,  wUch, 
after  a  sharp  action  with  the  French  adyanoed-guard,  succeeded  in  joining  (he 
ifapoMoB        main  army  of  the  Imperialists  by  the  route  of  Rastadt.  Two  days 
ITjudm.      after,  Napol^n  pushed  on  to  Judemberg,  where  headquarters  were 
ib?;^*!?      established  on  the  6th  April,  and  then  halted  to  collect  his  scat- 
toiJiS""*    ^^Ted  forces,  while  the  advanced-guard  occupied  the  Tillage  of 
Vienna.        Leobcu.   Tho  Archdukc  now  resolved  to  leave  the  mountains,  and 
concentrate  all  his  divisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  where  the  whole 
resources  of  the  monarchy  were  to  be  collected,  and  the  last  battle  fooght 
for  the  independence  of  Germany  (i). 
Terror         Tlus  rapid  advaucc  excited  the  utmost  consternation  at  the 
bylb^      Austrian  capital.   In  vain  the  Anlic  Council  strove  to  stem  ib» 
dimtets.     torrent;  in  vain  the  lower  orders  surrounded  the  public  oflices, 
and  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  country; 
the  government  yielded  to  the  alarm,  and  terror  froze  every  heart.   The  Da- 
nube was  covered  with  boats  conveying  the  archives  and  most  precious  ar- 
ticles beyond  the  reach  of  danger;  the  young  archduke  and  archduchesses 
were  sent  to  Hungary,  amongst  whom  was  Maria  Louisa,  then  hardly  six 
years  of  age,  who  afterwards  became  Empress  of  France.  The  old  fortifica- 
tions of  Vienna,  which  had  withstood  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  but  had  since 
fallen  into  decay,  were  hastily  put  into  repair,  and  the  militia  directed  to  tlio 
intrenched  camp  of  Marienhalf,  to  learn  the  art  which  might  so  soon  be  re- 
quired for  the  defence  of  the  capital  (2). 

fi^iwfh!!'.  "^^^  Emperor,  although  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  firm- 
to!!t'{^  ness  of  mind,  at  length  yielded  to  the  torrent.  On  the  7th  April, 
1^!  the  Archduke's  chief  of  the  staff,  Bellegarde,  along  with  Geneni 

Meerfeld,  presented  himself  at  the  outposts,  and  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  on  at  Leoben  for  five  days.  All  the  mountainous  region,  as  far  as  the 
Simmring,  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  as  well  as  Gratz,  tbe 
capital  of  Styria.  On  the  9th,  the  advanced  posts  established  themselves  on 
that  ridge,  the  last  of  the  Alps,  before  they  sink  into  the  Austrian  plain,  from 
whence,  in  a  clear  day,  the  steeples  of  the  capital  can  be  discerned;  and  on 
the  same  day  headquarters  were  established  at  Leoben  to  conduct  the  nego* 
tiations.  At  the  same  time  General  Joubert  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave, 
and  Kerpen,  by  a  circuitous  route,  joined  the  Archduke.  The  French  army, 
which  lately  extended  over  the  whole  Alps,  from  Brixen  to  Trieste,  was  con- 
centrated in  cantonments  in  a  small  space,  ready  to  deboucbe,  in  case  of  need, 
into  the  plain  of  Vienna  (3). 
J}Jj^™j;j^  While  these  decisive  events  were  occurring  in  the  Alps  of  Ca- 
crolti  and  ^^'^^^^^^  ^^®  prospccts  of  the  French  in  Tyrol,  Croatia,  and  FriuU 
T^i.*  ^  were  rapidly  changing  for  the  worse.  An  insurrection  had  taken 
place  among  the  Croatians.  Flume  was  vnrested  from  the  Republicans,  and 
i&rb  April,  nothing  but  the  suspension  of  arms  prevented  Trieste  from  falling 
i9tit  April,     into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Such  was  the  panic  they  occa- 

(1)  Nap.iv.84. 100.  Jom.z.Si.SS.  Tb.tx.96,97.        (3)  Jon.  z.  07.  Hi.  is.  M.  Nap.  U.  101  lOS. 
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sioiwd,  that  the  detached  parties  of  the  French  fled  as  far  as  Gorizia,  on  the 
bonzo.  Meanwhile  Laudon,  whose  division  was  raised  to  twelve  thousand  by 
theinsarrection  in  the  Tyrol,  descended  the  Adige,  driving  the  inconsiderable 
diTiflOD  of  Servier  before  him,  who  was  soon  compelled  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Verona.  Thus,  at  the  moment  that  the  French  centre,  lur  ad-* 
TiDced  in  the  mountains,  was  about  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian 
Bwnardiy,  its  two  wings  were  exposed,  and  an  insurrection  in  progress, 
fiuefa  threatened  to  cut  off  the  remaining  communications  in  its  rear  (1). 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  French  army  cannot  be  better  repre* 
sented  than  in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Direc* 
tor?,  enclosing  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  ^^  The  court  had  evacuated 
Tienna :  the  Archduke  and  his  army  were  falling  back  on  that  of  the  Rhine ; 
(be  people  of  Hungary,  and  of  all  the  Hereditary  States,  were  rising  in  mass, 
and  at  this  moment  the  heads  of  their  columns  are  on  our  flanks.  The  Rhine 
is  not  yet  passed  by  our  soldiers;  the  motnent  it  is,  the  Emperor  will  put 
l^mself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  although,  if  they  stood  their  ground,  I 
would,  without  doubt,  have  beat  them,  yet  they  could  still  have  fdien  back 
on  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  overwhelmed  me.  In  such  a  case  retreat  would 
hiTe  been  difiicult,  and  the  loss  of  the  army  of  Italy  would  have  drawn  after 
it  that  of  the  Republic.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I  had  resolved  to  levy  a 
coDtribution  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  and  attempt  nothing  more.  1  have  not 
km  thousand  cavalry,  and  instead  of  the  forty  thousand  infantry  I  was  to 
hare  received,  I  have  never  got  twenty.  Had  I  insisted,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  upon  entering  Turin,  I  would  never  have  crossed  the 
Fo;  had  1  agreed  to  the  project  of  going  to  Rome,  I  would  have  lost  the  Mila- 
nese; had  I  persisted  in  advancing  to  Vienna,  I  would  probably  have  ruined 
the  Republic  (2).'* 

^Hien  such  were  the  views  of  the  victorious  party,  the  negotiation  could 
not  be  long  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Napoleon,  though  not  furnished  with 
my  powers  to  that  effect  from  the  Directory,  took  upon  himself  to  act  in  the 
conferences  like  an  independent  sovereign.  The  Austrians  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  etiquette  of  the  proceedings,  and  offered  to  recognise  the 
French  Republic  Kthey  were  allowed  the  precedence;  but  Napoleon  ordered 
that  article  to  be  withdrawn,  <<  Efface  that,"  said  he :  ^^  the  Republic  is  like 
the  son,  which  shines  with  its  own  light ;  the  blind  alone  cannot  see  it.  In 
troth,"  he  adds,  ^^  such  a  condition  was  worse  than  useless;  because,  if  one 
day  the  French  people  should  wish  to  create  a  monarchy,  the  Emperor  might 
object  that  he  had  recognised  a  Republic;"  a  striking  proof  how  early  the 
ambition  of  the  young  general  had  been  fixed  upon  the  throne  (3). 
cnditkM.     As  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  not  arrived,  Napol^n,  of  his 
*^^  own  authority,  signed  the  treaty.  Its  principal  articles  were,  i .  The 
IfbC!:   cession  of  Flanders  to  the  Republic,  and  the  extension  of  its  fron« 
^       tier  to  the  Rhine,  on  condition  of  a  suitable  indemnity  being  pro- 
ved to  the  Emperor  in  some  other  quarter.  2.  The  cession  of  Savoy  to  the 
same  power,  and  the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  Alp^.  3.  The  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  including  Lom- 
lardy,  with  the  states  of  Modena,  Cremona,  and  the  Bergamasque.  4.  The 
^0  was  Gxed  on  as  the  boundary  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy. 
5.  The  Emperor  was  to  receive,  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  the  whoh 

JO  ]!  ix.  IM.  Jim.  X.  M.  Hip.  !r.  fOt.  (3)  Tb.  fa.  tOO.  Nap.  W.  100. 
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contiMntal  itaUi  of  Feniee,  includiDg  flliria,  Istria,  Friuli,  and  the  Upper 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  Oglio^  6.  Venice  was  to  obtain,  in  return  for  the  loss  of  its 
continental  possessions,  Romagna,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna  (1),  which  the 
French  had  wrested  from  the  Pope.  7.  The  important  fortresses  of  MantiM, 
Peschiera,  Porto-Legnago,  and  Palma-Nuova,  were  to  be  restored  to  the 
Emperor,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  with  the  city  and  castles  of 
Verona. 
Enormons  With  truth  doos  Napol^n  confess,  that  these  arrangements  wen 
ZTilZtj.  made  ''  in  hatred  of  Venice  (2).''  Thus  did  that  daring  leader,  and 
Ti-ln!^  the  Austrian  government,  take  upon  themselves,  without  any  de- 
vniicc.  claration  of  war,  or  any  actual  hostilities  with  the  Venetian 
government,  to  partition  out  the  territories  of  that  neutral  Republic,  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  they  lay  conveniently  for  one  of  the  contracting 
powers,  and  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  an  enormous  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  other.  The  page  of  history,  stained  as  it  is  with  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  violence,  has  nothing  more  iniquitous  to  present.  It  is  darker  in 
atrocity  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  has  only  excited  less  indignation  in 
subsequent  years,  because  it  was  attended  with  no  heroism  or  dignity  in  the 
yanquished.  It  reveals  the  melancholy  truth,  that  small  states  have  neverso 
much  reason  to  tremble  for  their  independence,  as  when  large  ones  in  their 
neighbourhood  are  arranging  the  terms  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  whether 
the  injustice  of  the  proceeding  is  most  apparent  on  the  first  statement  of  the 
spoliation,  or  on  a  review  of  the  previous  transactions  which  are  referred  to 
in  its  defence. 

Venice,  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  seated  on  her  throne  of  waters,  had  long 
sought  to  veil  the  weakened  strength,  and  diminished  courage  of  age,  under 
a  cautious  and  reserved  neutrality.  The  oldest  state  in  existence,  having sor- 
yived  for  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  she  had  felt  the  weakness  and  timidity 
of  declining  years,  before  any  serious  reverse  had  been  sustained  in  her 
fortunes,  and  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  slightest  attack,  while  as  yet  her 
external  aspect  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  decay.  The  traveller,  as  he  ghded 
sute  or^^  through  the  palaces,  which  still  rose,  in  undecaying  beauty,  from 
ihit^rtod.  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  no  longer  wondered  at  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  the  stern  Crusaders  of  the  north  gazed  at  her  marble  piles, 
and  felt  the  rapture  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  when  he  approached  where* 
^^  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles;"  but  in  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous  crowd  which  he  beheld  on  all  sides,  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
descendants  of  those  brave  men,  who  leaped  from  their  galleys  on  the  towers 
of  Constantinople,  and  stood  forth  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the 
Ottoman  power;  and  still  less,  amidst  the  misery  and  dejection  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  could  he  go  back  in  imagination  to  those  days  of  liberty 
and  valour, 

^^  when  Venice  ouce  was  dear. 

The  pleasant  place  of  all  Festivity ; 

The  Revel  of  ibe  Earth,  the  Mask  of  luly.'' 

»nik!u^      In  truth,  Venice  exhibits  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instmctiTe 

TJiunt.      instances  which  is  to  be  found  in  modern  history,  of  the  decline  of 

a  state  without  any  rude  external  shock,  from  the  mere  force  of  internal  co^ 

ruption,  and  the  long-continued  direction  of  the  passions  to  selfish  objects. 

(I)  Jom.  X.  08*  09.    Nap.  it.  100,  t07.   Hi,  ix.        (3)  llap.  iv.  lOV. 
104,  lOS. 
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Theleigiieof  Gambniy,  indeed,  had  shaken  its  power;  the  discorery  of  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  dried  up  part  of  its  resources,  and  the  augmentation 
of  the  strength  of  the  Transalpine  monarchies  had  diminished  its  relatiye  im- 
portance ;  btti  still  its  wealth  and  population  were  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
respectable  rank  among  the  European  states,  and  if  directed  by  energy 
nd  courage,  would  have  given  it  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  issue 
of  this  campaign.  But  centuries  of  peace  had  dissolved  the  courage  of  the 
ygher  orders ;  ages  of  corruption  had  extinguished  the  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  the  continued  pursuits  of  selfish  grati6cadon  had  rendered  all 
dasses  incapable  of  the  sacrifices  which  exertions  for  their  country  reqfuired. 
The  arsenals  were  empty ;  the  fortifications  decayed ;  the  fleet,  which  once 
rokd  the  Adriatic,  was  rotting  in  the  Lagunae ;  and  the  army,  which  for- 
neriy  t^ed  the  banded  strength  of  Europe  in  the  league  of  Gambray, 
ms  drawn  entirely  from  the  semi-barbarous  provinces  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  (1).  With  such  a  population,  nothing  grand  or  generous  could  be 
ittempied;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  country  of  Bandolo  and 
Carmagnola  should  yield  without  a  struggle,  and  the  eldest  bom  of  the  Euro- 
peon  commonwealths  sink  unpitied  into  the  grave  of  nations. 
^1^^,    The  proximity  of  the  Venetian  continental  provinces  to  those 
^[;^^*l  which  had  recently  been  revolutionized  by  the  Republican  arms, 
ciiift'^tk^  and  the  sojourning  of  the  French  armies  among  the  ardent  youth 
iS^.    of  its  principal  cities,  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  the  rapid  pro* 
pagalion  of  democratic  principles  among  their  inhabitants.  This  took  place 
more  particularly,  after  the  victories  of  Rivoli  and  the  fall  of  Mantua  had  dis- 
pdled  all  dread  of  the  return  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Every  where  revolution- 
ary clubs  and  committees  were  formed  in  the  towns,  who  corresponded  with 
the  Repoblican  authorities  at  Milan,  and  openly  expressed  a  wish  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy.  During  the  whole  winter  of  1796,  the 
democratic  party,  in  all  the  continental  states  of  Venice,  were  in  a  state  of 
unceasing  agitation ;  and  although  Napoleon  was  far  from  desirous  of  involv- 
ing bis  rear  in  hostilities,  when  actively  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  yet  he  felt  anxious  to  establish  a  party  able  to  counteract  the  efibrts  of 
l^i^"'     the  Venetian  government,  which  already  began  to  take  umbrage 
^J*^    at  the  menacing  language  and  avowed  sedition  of  their  disaflected 
i^**^       subjects.   For  this  purpose,  he  secretly  enjoined  Captain  Lan- 
drienx,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  cavalry,  to  correspond  with  the  malcontents, 
uid  give  unity  and  effect  to  their  operations ;  while,  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  neutrality,  he  gave  ordersjo  General  Keknaine  to  direct  ail  the  offi- 
ce and  soldiers  under  his  command  to  give  neither  counsel  nor  assistance 
lothe  disaffected  (2). 

Ijandrieux  undertook  a  double  part :  while,  on  the  pne  hand,  in  obedience 
to  Napolten's  commands,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  ardent  democrats  of 
the  ItaUan  towns,  he  excited  the  people  to  revolt,  and  organized  the  means 
af  their  resistance;  on  the  other,  he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
^th  the  Venetian  government,  and  dispatched  his  agent,  Stephani,  to  Otto- 
lini,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Bergamo,  to  detail  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  on  foot,  and  inform  him  that  it  went  to  separate  en- 
Unly  its  continental  possessions  from  the  Venetian  Republic  (3).  By  this 

Jmn.  X.  IIS.  Sergamo  and  Brescia,  and  was  paid  for  it;  at  the 

Cerrap  Confid.  deNap.  {▼.289.  Jom.  x.  120,  same  time  he  reTeoled  the  plot  to  the  Venetian 

ni.  Bfltti,  is.  i$9, 100, 191.  Kap.  iv.  129.  QoTeminent,  and  was  paid  for  that  also  by  them." 

J^  LaDdricwi,"  said  lUpdlteB,  in  hi*  Secret  —Corresp,  eonfid,  it.  389. 
"''■pMcblothelMreclonr,  ••  instigiird  the  rerolt  in 
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doable  perfidy  did  this  hypocritical  chief  of  the  staff  render  ineTitablea  rap- 
ture between  France  and  Venice;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  excited  the 
democratic  party  against  the  government ;  on  the  other,  he  gave  the  govern- 
ment  too  good  reason  to  adopt  measures  of  coercion  against  the  democratie 
party  and  their  French  allies  (i). 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  excite  the  passions  of  democracy;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  the  authors  of  the  flame  can  make  it  stop  short  at  the  point  which  they 
desire.  The  vehement  language  and  enthusiastic  conduct  of  the  French 
soldiers,  brought  on  an  explosion  in  the  Venetian  territories  sooner  than  wtt 
expedient  for  the  interests  either  of  the  general  or  the  army.  Napol^a^s 
constant  object  was,  by  the  terror  of  an  insurrection  in  their  continental  pos- 
sessions, to  induce  the  government  to  unite  cordially  in  a  league  with  France, 
and  make  the  desired  concessions  to  the  popular  party ;  but  having  fuled  in 
his  end($avours,  he  marched  for  the  Tagliamento,  leaving  the  seeds  of  tt 
insurrection  ready  to  explode  in  all  the  provinces  in  his  rear.  On  the  morn- 
Democntic  ing  of  thc  12th  March,  the  revolt  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  in  conse- 
bTaks'^'t^  quence  of  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection;  the  insur- 
veoeuaD  g^nts  dcclarcd  openly  that  they  were  supported  by  the  French,  and 
iMfOTincM.  dispatched  couriers  to  Milan  and  the  principal  towns  of  Lombardy 
to  obtain  succour,  and  besought  the  Republican  commander  of  the  castle  to 
support  them  with  his  forces,  but  he  declined  to  interfere  ostensibly  in  their 
behalf,  though  he  countenanced  their  projected  union  with  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  A  provisional  government  was  immediately  established,  which 
instantly  announced  to  the  Cispadane  Republic  that  Bergamo  had  recovered 
its  liberty,  and  their  desire  to  be  united  with  that  state,  and  concluded  with 
these  words :  '^  Let  us  live,  let  us  fight,  and,  if  necessary,  die  together;  thus 
should  all  free  people  do ;  let  us  then  for  ever  remain  united ;  you,  the  French, 
and  ourselves  (2)." 
Which  soon  The  example  speedily  spread  to  other  towns.  Brescia,  under  the 
ffuhi'chier  instigation  of  Landrieux,  openly  threw  off  its  allegiance,  and  dis- 
towns.  armed  the  Venetian  troops,  in  presence  of  the  French  soldiers,  who 
neither  checked  nor  supported  the  insurrection.  At  Grema,  the  insurgents 
were  inU-oduced  into  the  gates  by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  and  speedily 
overturned  the  Venetian  authorities,  and  proclaimed  their  union  with  the 
Cispadane  Republic  (3). 

SJI'JT^'  These  alarming  revolts  excited  the  utmost  consternation  at  Venice; 
Venice.  '  and  thc  Senate,  not  daring  to  act  openly  against  insurgents  who 
declared  themselves  supported  by  the  Republican  commanders,  wrote  to  the 
Directory,  and  dispatched  Pesaro  to  the  headquarters  of  Napoleon,  to  com- 
plain of  thc  countenance  given  by  his  troops  to  the  revolt  of  their  subjects. 
iJId  %.  The  Venetian  deputies  came  up  vrilh  the  French  general  at  Gori- 
J^j*^  '^  ui,  ^^^  >  ^^  feigned  surprise  at  the  intelligence,  but  endeavoured  to  take 
dupiiei'tjr.  advantage  of  the  terror  of  the  Republic  to  induce  them  to  submit  to 
increased  exactions.  They  represented  that  the  French  armies  had  occupied 
the  principal  fortresses  and  castles  of  the  Republic,  and  that,  having  thus 
obtained  the  vantage-ground,  they  were  bound  either  to  take  some  steps  to 
show  that  they  disapproved  of  the  revolt,  which  was  organized  in  their  name, 
or  to  cede  these  places  to  the  Republic,  and  permit  them  to  exert  their  own 
strength  in  restoring  order  in  their  dominions.  Napoleon  positively  declined 

(f)  D«s.  Conf.  d«lfap.  Goaf.  Corr.  ir.  369.  Hard.        (2)  Jom.  x.  199.  Th.  Ix.  19, 80.  Nap.  iv.  IS(H- 
2t.  336,  936.  ISI .  Bott.  ii.  192«  194. 

(3>  iom.  X.  I33>  123.  Bott.u.  199. 906. 
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to  do  either  of  these  Ibing^;  bat  constantly  arged  the  deputies  to  throw  them- 
lll\X^^    selves  into  the  arms  of  France.  ^^  That  I  should  arm  against  our 
g*"»j»    friends,  against  those  who  have  received  ns  kindly,  and  wish  to 
vkttfe^     defend  us,  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  against  those  who  hate  and 
Im^     seek  to  ruin  us,  is  impossible.  Never  will  I  turn  my  arms  against 
the  prindples  of  the  Revolution ;  to  them  I  owe  in  part  all  my  success.  But  I 
4kr  you,  in  perfect  sincerity,  my  friendship  and  my  counsels :  unite  your** 
idves cordially  to  France;  make  the  requisite  changes  in  your  constitution; 
aid,  without  employing  force  with  the  Italian  people,  I  will  induce  them  to 
yield  to  order  and  peace.**  They  passed  from  that  to  the  contributions  for  the 
we  of  the  army.  Hitherto  Yenice  had  furnished  supplies  to  the  French  army, 
IS  she  had  previously  done  to  the  Imperial.  The  Venetian  deputies  insisted 
that  Napol^n,  having  now  entered  the  Hereditary  States,  should  cease  to  be 
ay  longer  a  burden  on  their  resources.  This  was  far  from  being  the  French 
gemrs  intention ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  levying  no  requisitions  on  the  Aus- 
triui  territories,  for  fear  of  rousing  a  national  war  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  commissaries,  whom  the  Venetian  government  had  secretly  commissioned 
tofiimish  supplies  to  the  ilrench  army,  had  ceased  their  contributions,  and 
tbey  had,  in  consequence  commenced  requisitions  in  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries. ^  That  is  a  bad  mode  of  proceeding,**  said  Napol6>n ;  ^*  it  vexes  the  in- 
lubittDts,  and  opens  the  door  to  innumerable  abuses.  Give  me  a  miUion  Or 
noalft  as  long  as  the  campaign  lasts ;  the  Republic  will  account  to  you  for  it, 
nd  you  will  receive  more  than  a  million's  worth  in  the  cessation  of  pillage. 
loB  have  nourished  my  enemies,  you  must  do  the  same  to  me.**  The  envoys 
nswered  that  their  treasury  was  exhausted.  ^^  If  you  have  no  money,**  said 
be,  ^  take  it  from  the  Duke  of  Modena,  or  levy  it  on  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
tes,  Anstrians,  and  English,  which  are  lying  in  your  d^pdts.  Bui  beware  of 
pnceeding  to  hostilities.  If,  while  I  am  engaged  in  a  distant  campaign,  you 
Mt  the  flames  of  war  in  my  rear,  you  have  sealed  your  own  ruin.  That 
^^bich  might  have  been  overlooked  when  1  was  in  Italy,  becomes  an  unpar- 
^^Mihie  oience  when  I  am  in  Germany.**  Such  was  the  violence  with  which 
te  haughty  conqueror  treated  a  nation  which  was  not  only  neutral,  but  had 
ftrimiemontlis  famished  gratuitously  all  the  supplies  for  his  army;  and 
^  the  degradation  which  this  ancient  Republic  prepared  for  itself,  by  the 
liiud  policy  which  hoped  to  avoid  danger  by  declining  to  face  it  (1). 
hf^,**  The  V«ietian  government  at  length  saw  that  they  could  no  long- 
!^^  er  delay  taking  a  decided  part.  A  formidable  insurrection,  orga- 
^^nf^  nized  in  the  name  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Republican  autho- 
rities, was  rapidly  spreading  in  their  continental  possessions,  great  part  of 
^^  had  ah«ady  joined  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  iind  the  general-in-chief, 
i">t^  of  taking  any  steps  to  quench  the  flame,  had  only  demanded  fresh 
^Iributions  from  a  state  already  exhausted  by  his  exactions.  They  resolved, 
^^Mrefore,  by  a  large  majority,  to  act  vigorously  against  the  insurgents,  but 
^llhout  venturing  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  French  forces;  an  ill- 
j*dged  step,  the  result  of  timidity  and  irresolution,  which  exposed  them 
^^D  the  perils  of  war,  without  any  of  its  favourable  chances;  which  irritated 
wiihoot  endangering  the  enemy,  and  allowed  the  French  general  to  select 
^  own  time  for  wreaking  upion  the  state,  alone  and  unbefriended,  the 
^^"^  weight  of  Republican  vengeance  (2) . 

(1)  hmu  s.  134, 135.  Bolt,  f L  SOl.  Th.  U.  U—    •  (9)  Bott.  ii.  tklO,  311.  iom.  x.  13S. 
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nottiiitiN  The  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  tbe 
b!^twf«n'!he  irruptions  of  the  Croatian^  into  Friuli,  encouraged  the  Venetiin 
two  pftriift.  government  to  commence  hostilities  on  their  refractory  subjects. 
But  before  that  took  place  tumults  and  bloodshed  had  arisen  spontaneously 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  many  different  parts  of  the  territory,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  furious  passions  which  were  roused  by  the  collision  of  the 
aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  populace  on  the  other.  Matters  ako 
were  precipitated  by  an  unworthy  fraud,  perpetrated  by  the  RepuUkin 
agents  at  Milan.  This  was  the  preparation  and  publishing  of  an  addros, 
purporting  to  be  from  fiattaglia.  Governor  of  Verona,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  faithful  to  Venice  to  rise  in  arms,  to  murder  the  insurgents,  and 
chase  the  French  soldiers  from  the  Venetian  territory.  This  fahrication,  wfaidi 
was  written  at  Milan,  by  a  person  in  the  French  interest,  of  the  name  of  Sal- 
vador, was  extensively  diffused  by  Landrieux,  the  secret  agent  of  the  French 
general ;  and  though  it  bore  such  absurdity  on  its  face  as  might  have  detected 
the  forgery,  yet,  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  Country,  a  spark  was  suflideot  to 
tire  the  train ;  and  hostilities,  from  the  excited  condition  of  men^s  minds, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  commenced  even  without  this  unworthy 
device.  The  mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  flew  to 
arms,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry  collected  together,  and  every  thing  wis 
prepared  for  the  irruption  of  a  considerable  force  into  the  plains  of  Brescia  (1). 
Jn^t^rTiiZ  ^^^  democrats  in  Brescia,  instigated  by  French  agenta  (2)  resoWed 
.prr«a«  instantly  to  commence  hostilities.  A  body  of  twelve  hundred  men 
mTpHi.^'  issued  from  their  gates,  accompanied  by  four  pieces  of  cannoD, 
served  by  French  gunners,  to  attack  Salo,  a  fortified  town,  occupied  by  Vene- 
tians, on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.  The  expedition  reached 
the  town,  and  was  about  to  take  possession  of  it,  when  they  were  suddealy 
attacked  and  routed  by  a  body  of  mountaineers,  who  made  prisoners  two 
hundred  Poles,  of  the  legion  of  Dombrowski,  and  so  completely  surprised  the 
French,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  This  success  contributed 
immensely  to  excite  the  movements;  large  bodies  of  peasants  issued  from 
the  valleys,  and  soon  ten  thousand  armed  men  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
4tii  A  prii.  Brescia.  The  inhabitan  ts,  however,  prepared  for  their  defence,  and 
6th  April,  soon  a  severe  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides.  General  Kil- 
maine,  upon  this,  collected  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Pol^ 
under  General  Lahoz,  attacked  and  defeated  the  mountaineers,  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  mountains;  they  were  soon  after  followed  by  the  French 
flotilla  and  land  forces,  and  Salo  was  taken  and  sacked  (3). 
contiimrd     j\^q  intelligence  of  these  events  excited  the  utmost  indignatioa 

ind(>rision  o'  .  „-  ,  ,  .        ,l^ 

tii«  sroaic  at  Venice.  The  part  taken  by  the  French  troops  m  supporting  toe 
FrancL  ^  revolt  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and  the  advance  of  LaudoBf 
at  the  same  time,  in  Tyrol,  produced  such  apparently  well-founded  hopes 
of  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  Republicans,  that  nothing  but  the  vici* 
nity  of  Victor's  corps  prevented  the  Senate  from  openly  declaring  against 
the  French.  The  Austrian  general  spread,  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  the 
most  extravagant  intelligence;  that  he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men ;  that  Napol^n  had  been  defeated  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and  that 
the  junction  of  the  corps  in  his  rear  would  speedily  compel  him  to  surrender. 
These  reports  excited  the  most  vehement  agitation  at  Veronal  where  the 

(0  Join.  laa.  X.  Boi.  ii.  211, 315.  Th.  ixi  tlO<        (S)  Jom.  x.  m,  129.  3oit.  ii.  200*  Tli.u.M' 
(3)  Corresp,  Gonfid*  de  Ifap.  iv.  309( 
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palridin  party,  from  thdr  proximity  to  the  revolutionary  cities,  were  in 
immiDeBt  danger,  and  a  popular  insurrection  might  hourly  be  expected. 
The  goTemment,  however,  deeming  it  too  hazardous  to  come  to  an  open 
niptore  with  the  French,  continued  their  temporizing  policy  (i) ;  they  even 
agreed  to  give  the  million  a-roonth  which  the  Republican  general  demanded, 
aod  contented  themselves  with  redoubling  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
arresting  such  of  their  own  subjects  as  were  most  suspected  of  seditious 
pnctices. 

Meanwhile  Napolton,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  steps  which  the 
Tenetian  government  had  adopted  to  crush  the  insurrection  in  their  domi- 
nioos,  and  the  check  which  the  Republican  troops,  in  aiding,  them,  had  re- 
cetred  at  Salo,  affected  the  most  violent  indignation.  Having  already  con- 
doded  his  armistice  at  Leoben,  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  whole  continental 
possessions  of  Venice  to  Austria,  he  foresaw  in  these  events  the  means  of 
atisfying  the  avidity  of  the  Imperialists,  and  procuring  advantageous  terms 
»*  Afni  for  the  Republic,  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  state  of  Venice.  He 
therefore  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Junot,  with  a  menacing  letter  to 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  threatened  them  with  the  whole  weight  of 
the  Republican  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  instantly  liberate  the  Polish  and 
French  prisoners,  surrender  to  him  the  authors  of  the  hostilities,  and  disband 
i»  April,  all  their  armaments.  Junot  was  received  by  the  Senate,  to  whom 
he  read  the  thundering  letter  of  Napoi^n ;  but  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
sospend  his  threats,  and  dispatched  two  senators  to  the  Republican  head- 
qnvters,  to  endeavour  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommodation  (2). 

mnkr  at    But  the  very  day  after  the  deputies  set  out  from  Venicefor  Leoben, 

^"*^  an  explosion  took  place  on  the  Adige,  which  gave  the  French  general 
too  to  a  pretext  to  break  off  the  negotiation.  The  levy  en  masse  of  the  pea- 
sants, to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona ;  three  thousand  Venetian  troops  had  been  sent  into  that  town  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  Ausirians  from  the  Tyrol  promised 
>7«ipra  effectual  support.  The  tocsin  sounded;  the  people  flew  to  arms, 
tod  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  four  hundred  wounded  French  in  the  hospi- 
tals. Indignant  at  these  atrocious  cruelties,  General  Balland,  who  commanded 
the  French  garrison  in  the  forts,  fired  on  the  city  with  red-hot  bails.  Gon- 
fligritions  soon  broke  out  in  several  quarters,  and  although  various  attempts 
*t  aceommodation  were  made,  they  were  all  rendered  abortive  by  the  furious 
pissioDS  of  the  multitude.  The  cannonade  continued  on  both  sides,  the  forts 
vcre  closely  invested,  the  city  in  many  parts  was  in  flames,  the  French 
already  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Ghiosa,  which  capitulated  from  want  of  provisions,  was  inhumanly  put  to 
teth,  to  revenge  the  ravages  of  the  bombardment  (3) . 

1^  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  band ;  and  a  terrible  reverse  awaited 
>** AfnL  ti^  sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Venetian  insurrection.  The  day  after 
^'Utilities  commenced,  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice  was  received,  and  the 
^^.^  Austrian  troops  retired  into  the  Tyrol ;  two  days  after,' the  columns 
S?r^k  ^  General  Ghabran  appeared  round  the  town,  and  invested  its 
*^^  walls;  while,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  on  the  25d,  accounts 
^d)e  s^;natare  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  arrived.  The  multitude  imm<^- 
^W  passed  from  the  highest  exaltation  to  the  deepest  dejection;  and 

rl!  P*  **'  '*'*  ^'P*  *^'  iSt^-  '^'*^-  >'*  ^tl-  Kilmaine's  Acconnt.  Confid.  Corrctp.  de  Nap.  iii, 

!(**»-«.«l7,2l8.  Th.  U.  lis.  iom.a.  181.     131,  I6T. 
WM«.x.iS3;t9».   Tb,U.  130*  Balhaduui 
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Ihey  now  sought  only  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  to  whom 
astb  April,  they,  had  given  so  much  cause  of  hostility.  Submission  was  imme- 
diately made;  the  authors  of  the  cruelties  shot ;  a  general  disarming  tffected 
among  the  peasantry;  and  a  contribution  of  I^IOO^OOO  francs  IcYied  on  the 
city.  The  plains  were  speedily  covered  with  French  troops;  the  united  divi- 
sions of  Victor  aud  Rilmaine  occtipied  successively  Yicenza  and  Padua,  and 
soon  the  French  standards  were  discovered  from  the  steeples  of  Yenioe  on 
the  shores  of  their  Lagunas  (1). 

These  excesses  were  the  work  of  popular  passion,  equally  sanguinary  and 
inconstant,  when  not  rightly  directed,  in  all  ages  and  countries ;  butaneTent 
aM  April,  of  tho  samo  kind  stained  the  last  days  of  the  Venetian  government 
itself.  A  French  vessel  of  four  guns  approached  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Lido,  in  opposition  to  a  rule  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  to  which  all  nations, 
not  excepting  the  English  themselves,  were  in  use  to  yield  obedience.  A  can- 
MaiMMsre  at  uouade  cnsucd  between  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  vessel,  and 
^^'  the  French  ship  having  been  captured  by  the  galleys  on  the  station, 

the  captain  and  four  of  the  crew  were  massacred,  and  eleven  wounded.  Im- 
mediately after,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  publicly  applauded  this  cruel  and 
unnecessary  act  (2). 

These  sanguinary  proceedings  suHiciently  verify  the  old  observation,  lliat 

pusillanimity  and  cruelty  are  allied  to  each  other ;  and  that  none  are  so  truly 

humane  as  the  brave  and  the  free.  They  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  palliate 

the  treachery  of  the  French,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  Imperialists,  the  former 

of  whom  had  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  Venetian  democrats,  and  signed  tbe 

partition  of  Venice  before  either  of  these  events  took  place  (3) ;  but  they  go 

far  to  diminish  the  regret  which  otherwise  would  be  felt  at  the  success  of 

unprincipled  ambition,  and  the  fall  of  the  oldest  Republic  of  the  Christian 

world. 

EfToru        The  Venetian  Senate,  thunderstruck  with  the  intelligence  they 

veoctian     had  roceivcd,  did  their  utmost  to  appease  the  vtnrath  of  the  victors. 

fwrt  We     Their  situation  had  become  to  the  last  degree  perilous,  for  they 

•torm.        ^ere  precipitated  into  hostilities  with  the  victorious  Republic,  at 

the  very  time  when  Austria,  discomfited,  was  retiring  from  the  strife,  and 

when  their  own  dominions  had  become  a  prey  to  the  most  furious  discord. 

The  democratic  party,  following  the  French  standards,  had  revolted  at  Vi- 

cenza,  Treviso,  Padua,  and  all  the  continental  cities,  while  a  vehement  faction 

in  the  capital  itself  was  threatening  with  overthrow  the  constitution  of  tbe 

state.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Gratz  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the  conqueror, 

and  another  to  Paris,  with  ample  funds  at  the  command  of  both,  to  corrupt 

(1)  Nap.  ir.  |4l.    Jom.  x.  140.   Bolt.  ii.  232.     vhen,  aia  far  from  the  Venetian  GoTernmenllunjJ 
Kiltnaine's  Report.  Goaf.  Corresp.  iii.  I65t  167.  givco  *ny  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Frendii  taey 

(2)  Bott.  ii.  242,243.  Jom.  x.  139.  had  only  Sttffered  aggressions  at  their  k**"!** 
(8)  The  Massacre  at  Verona  took  place  on  the     the  assistance  openlr  lent  to  the  democratic  rccm. 

17th  April,  that  at  Lido  on  the  23d,  while  ihe  pre-  and  the  attack  by  the  Republican  forces  o^r^ 

liminaries  of  Leoben,  which  assigned  the  whole  of  Conflicts,  indeed,  had  taken  place  ^^^*°l~* ^ 

the  continental  Venetian  territories  to  Austria,  were  netian  insurgents,  stimulated  by  the  Freoco,  sv 

agreed  to  on  the  9th,  at  Judembrrg,  while   the  the  aristocratic  adherents ;  but  the  GoTernmcatt^ 

formal  treaty  was  drawn  up  on  the  16tn,  ai>d  signed  committed  uo  act  of  hostility,  the  monthly  "'PItT 

on  the  18ih,  in  Corinthio,  before  even  the  first  of  were  in  a  course  of  regular  payment,  and  tM 

these  events  h.id  occurred.  Napoleon  has  given  the  French  ambassador  was  still  at  Venice.— See  .^'^ 

clearest  proof  of  his  sense  of  the  uigustifiable  nature  leon,  iv .  142.    By  not  attending  mianlely  to  w* 

of  this  aggression,  by  having,  in  his  memoirs  on  matter.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  totally  mbreprescntwi »« 

this  subject,  entirely  kept  out  of  view  the  dates,  transactions  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Voai«t  •"■ 

and  made  it  appear  as  if  his  menacing  letter  by  drawn  them  in  far  too  favourable  ^f^^'VT^'c^ 

Junot  to  the  Senate  was  tbe  consequence  of  Ike  hero  whose  life  he  Has  so  ably  dcUneatcd.— s*" 

massacre  of  April  17,  at  Verona,  when,  in  fact,  it  Scott's  Ifapoleon,  iii.  3lS»  316* 
was  dated  the  9lh  April,  at  Judemberg,  at  a  time 
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fhesouites  of  inflaence  at  these  places.  They  succeeded,  by  the  distribution 
of  a  Tery  large  sunif  in  gaining  oyer  the  Directory  (Ij;  but  all  their  efforts 
with  Napol^n  were  fruitless.  He  was  not  only  a  character  totally  inaccessi- 
Ue  to  that  species  of  corruption,  but  was  too  deeply  implicated  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Yenetian  territories,  which  he.  had  just  signed,  to  forego  so  for- 
tunate a  fvetext  for  vindicating  it  as  these  excesses  had  afforded  (2). 
iHMms     Venice  had  still  at  its  command  most  formidable  means  of  de- 
ii^  fence,  if  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  equal  to  the  emer- 
vaier.     geucy.  They  had  within  the  city  8000  seamen  and  14,000  regular 
troops,  thirty-seven  galleys  and  160  gun-boats,  carrying  800  cannon  for  the 
^f^anct  of  the  Lagunae;  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  capital  were  com- 
naided  by  powerful  batteries.  Provisions  existed  for  eight  months;  fresh 
viter  idr  two,  the  nearest  islands  were  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot  from 
the  shore,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  fleets  of  England,  they  might  have 
^  defiance  to  all  the  armies  of  France  (3).  The  circumstances  of  the  Re- 
pibiic  were  not  nearly  so  desperate  as  they  had  been  in  former  times,  when 
they  extricated  themselves  with  glory  from  their  difficulties ;  when  the  league 
«f  Gunbray  had  wrested  from  tt^m  all  their  territorial  possessions,  or  when 
the  Genoese  fleet  had  seized  the  gates  of  the  Laguns  and  blockaded  their  fleet 
4t  iUfanocco.  But  the  men  were  no  longer  the  same;  the  poison  of  democracy 
had  extinguished  every  feeling  of  patriotism  in  the  middling,  the  enjoyments 
«f  luxury  every  desire  for  independence  among  the  senatorial,  classes;  ages 
of  prosperity  had  corrupted  the  sources  of  virtue,  and  the  insane  passion  for 
^V>aUty  vainly  rose  like  a  pasidng  meteor  to  illuminate  the  ruins  of  a  fall- 
Qgsute.  . 

^*  On  the  3d  May,  Napol^n  published  from  Palma  Nuova  his  decla- 
im ration  of  war  against  Venice.  He  there  complained  that  the  Senate 
^IJMte  had  taken  advantage  of  the  holy  week  to  organize  a  furious  war 
w.  against  France;  that  vast  bodies  of  peasantry  were  armed  and 
dJKipliQed  by  troops  sent  out  of  the  capital ;  that  a  crusade  against  the  Frepch 
^preached  in  all  the  churchte;  their  detached  bodies  murdered,  and  the 
^ in  the  hospitals  massacred;  the  crew  of  a  French  galley  slain  under  the 
^  of  the  Senate,  and  the  authors  of  the  tragedy  publicly  rewarded  for  the 
Jjj"^  atrocioas  act.  To  this  manifesto  the  Venetians  replied,  that  the  mas- 
^'^  sacres  complained  of  were  not  the  work  of  government,  but  of  in- 
<iiTidoals  whom  they  could  not  control ;  that  the  popular  passions  had  been 
cidted  hy  the  ungovernable  insolence  of  the  Republican  soldiery,  and  of  the 
^Itnoeratic  party  w^hom  they  had  roused  to  open  rebellion ;  that  the  first  acts 
^aggression  were  committed  by  the  French  commanders,  by  publicly  assist- 
ing the  rebeb  in  various  encounters  with  the  Venetian  forces,  long  before 
the  massacres  complaioed  of  were  committed;  and  that  the  only  fault  which 
^  had  really  committed,  consisted  in  their  not  having  earlier  diviued  the 
'lihitioos  designs  of  the  French  general,  and  joined  all  their  forces  to  the 
^vtrian  armies  when  combating  for  a  cause  which  must  sooner  or  later  be 
thit  of  e?ery  independent  state  (4j. 

Ihe  French  general  was  not  long  of  following  up  his  menaces,  and  prepar- 
^gthe  execution  of  that  unjustifiable  partition  which  had  been  decided  upon 
hetween  him  and  the  Imperial  cabinet.  The  French  troops,  in  pursuance  of 

^Tvo  hudred  dumund  crowns,  as  a  private  (2)  Nap.  Ir.  l44.    Jom.  x.  143.    Bott.  ii.  229, 

i™"'  ««re  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bams.~Se«  %24. 

■»awiaa»,  v.  19^ Mf  /f«M/#m  m  O'MiAas,  ii.  (3)  Th.  ix.  138. 

"«•  (4)  Dott.  ii.  3S^.  Kap.  ir.  147,  149. 

m.  iO 
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the  treaty  of  Leoben,  rapidly  evacuated  Carinthia,  and  returning  by  forced 
marches  on  their  steps,  soon  appeared  on  the  confines  of  the  Laguns,  within 
sight  of  the  tower  of  St.-Mark.  As  they  advanced,  the  Republic  became  i 
prey  to  the  passions,  and  torn  by  the  factions,  which  are  the  generallore- 
IX'JiTS^      runners  of  national  ruin.  At  the  news  of  the  proclamation  of  war, 
lu^the''        all  the  towns  of  the  continental  possessions  of  Venice  revolted 
towM  ?  tii«  against  the  capital.  Every  city  proclaimed  its  independence,  ind 
uT^lon-      appointed  a  provisional  government;  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Padoi, 
Vicenza,  Bassano,  Udina,  constituted  so  many  separate  republics,  who  or- 
ganized themselves  after  the  model  of  the  French  Republic,  suppressed  the 
convents,  and  conGscated  their  property,  abolished  all  feudal  rights,  estab- 
lished national  guards,  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag  (1). 
tst  and  3d     Meanwhile  Venice,  itself  a  prey  to  the  most  vehement  f^tion, wu 
^^'         in  a  cruel  state  of  perplexity.  The  senators  met  at  the  do^>  palace, 
and  endeavoured  by  untimely  concessions,  to  satisfy  the  demands  and  renre 
the  patriotism  of  the  popular  party;  a  vain  expedient,  founded  upon  utter 
ignorance  of  democratic  ambition,  which  concessions,  dictated  by  fear,  oni 
never  satisfy,  but  which,  in  such  a  successful  course,  rushes  forward,  like  an 
individual  plunged  in  the  career  of  passion,  upon  its  own  destniction.  The 
Aoareby  In '   patriclaus  fouud  themsclves  deprived  of  all  the  resources  of  govem- 
Yeniee  itself.  ^g„j .  ^  furious  rabblc  filled  the  streets,  demanding  with  load  cries 
the  abdication  of  the  Senate,  the  immediate  admission  of  the  French  troops, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  government  formed  on  a  highly  democratic  basis; 
a  revolutionary  committee,  formed  of  ihe  most  active  of  the  middling  orden, 
was  in  open  communication  with  the  French  army,  and  rose  in  audacity  with 
every  concession  from  the  government :  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  had  manifested 
symptoms  of  insubordination;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  garrison,  could  not,  it  was  ascertained,  be  relied 
on.  These  elements  of  anarchy,  sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  courage  of  the 
Roman  senate,  were  too  powerful  for  the  weak  and  vacillating  councils  of  the 
Venetian  oligarchy.  Yielding  to  the  tempest  which  they  could  not  with- 
stand, they  assembled  in  mournful  silence  on  the  i2th  May,  and  after  pas»* 
ing  in  review  the  exhausted  resources  and  distracted  state  of  the  Republic, 
voted,  amidst  the  tears  of  all  friends  to  their  country,  by  a  majority  of  five 
hundred  and  twelve  to  fourteen  voices,  the  abdication  of  their  authority, 
laih  Mny.      Shouts  from  the  giddy  multitude  rent  the  sky;  the  tree  of  liberty 
liii^t^^    was  hoisted  on  the  place  of  St.-Mark ;  the  democrats  entered,  amidst 
tbeiraathortt7.i)]Qoclshed  aud  pluuder,  upon  the  exercise  of  their  new->boni  so- 
vereignty; and  the  revolutionary  party  fondly  imagined  they  were  launched 
into  a  boundless  career  of  glory.  But  the  real  patriots,  the  men  of  sense  and 
firmness,  lamented  the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  retiring  in  silence  to  their 
homes,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  ^^  Venice  is  no  more;  St.-Mark  has  fallen  (S).** 
The  popa.     While  the  revolutionists  were  thus  bartering  their  country  for  the 
cMiMvonr    vain  chimera  of  democratic  equality,  and  the  unworthy  descendants 
wMHti*^  of  Dandolo  and  Morosiniwere  surrendering  without  a  struggle  the 
of  tite  state,  giorics  aud  the  independence  of  a  thousand  years,  more  generous 
sentiments  burst  forth  among  the  labouring  classes,  often  the  last  depositaries, 
in  a  corrupted  age,'  of  public  virtue.  *  No  sooner  was  tlie  mournful  act  com* 
municated  to  the  people,  than  they  flocked  together  from  all  quarters,  and 

(1)  Nap.  W.  iSl*  153.  Job.  1. 144.  (9)  ^Ikowtki't  Mpoit  to  Rap«lteft.  CmT.  G«ir« 

iu.  38S;241.  Bott.  ii.  971,  37»*  1^.  ut*  IM- 
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with  load  erics  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  St.*Mark  and 
iMT«iin  arms  to  combat  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  Several 
****■  bloody  contests  ensued  between  them  and  the  revolutionary  party ; 
Imt  the  populace,  however  ardent,  cannot  maintain  a  contest  for  any  length 
of  time  when  destitute  of  leaders.  The  cannon  of  the  republicans  dispersed 
the  frantic  assemblages;  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  insane  revolutionists 
the  French  troops  were  conducted  by  Venetian  boats  to  the  place  of  St.-Mark^ 
wWc  a  foreign  sUndard  had  not  been  seen  for  flfteen  hundred  years,  but 
where  the  colours  of  independence  were  never  again  destined  to  wave  (i). 
Jt;^j^  The  French  troops  were  not  long  of  securing  to  themselves  the 
p«j.  spoils  of  their  revolutionary  allies.  The  Golden  Book,  the  record 
of  the  Senators  of  Venice,  was  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  liberty;  and 
while  the  densocrats  were  exulting  over  the  destruction  of  this  emblem 
of  their  ancient  subjection,  their  allies  were  depriving  them  of  all  the  means 
of  future  independence.  The  treasures  of  the  Republic  were  instantly 
Miad  by  the  French  generals;  but  instead  of  the  vast  sums  they  expected 
ii80O,OOO  francs,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  all  that  fell  into 
their  hands.  All  that  remained  in  the  celebrated  harbour  of  St.-lfark's  was 
Mde  prize;  but  such  was  ite  dilapidated  condition,  that  they  with  difficulty 
iUedont  two  sixty-four  gun-ships,  and  a  few  frigates,  out  of  the  arsenal  of  the 
Oaeca  of  the  Adriatic.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  five  sail  of 
Iheline,  six  frigates,  and  eleven  galleys,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
Ki;  and  Admiral  Brneys  received  orders  from  the  Directory  to  set  sail  to 
Kcure  the  fruit  of  republican  fraternization.  In  the  middle  of  July  he  arrived 
at  Venife,  where  his  fleet  was  paid,  equipped,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the 
inCiDt  Republic;  a  burden  which  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionary 
JSl?  party,  when  too  late,  to  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  The 
^^  bitter  fruits  of  republican  aUiance  were  still  more  poignantly  felt 
■M  Tnto..  ^hen  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Milan,  signed  by  Napoleon  witb 
thenew government  of  Venice,  became  known,  which  stipulated  the  abolition 
of  the  aristocracy;  the  formation  of  a  popular  government;  the  introduction 
of  1  division  of  French  troops  into  the  capital ;  a  contribution  of  three  mil* 
lions  in  money,  three  millions  of  naval  stores,  and  the  surrender  of  three 
ihips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates;  with  many  illustrious  works  of  art  (2). 
Among  the  rest,  the  famous  horses,  brought  in  the  car  of  victory  from  Corinth 
to  Rome,  thence  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Venice,  were  carried  off  in 
irinaph  by  the  conquering  Republic  (3). 

^inJ^  While  these  memorable  events  were  going  forward  on  the  southern 
iktMiiM.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  war  languished  on  the  frontier  of  th.e  Rhine, 
latoor  commanded  the  Imperial  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine;  his  forces,  after 
^  departure  of  the  veteran  bands,  under  the  Archduke,  did  not  exceed 
thirtywfoar  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  horse;  while  those  under 
^  orden  of  Wemeck,  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  about  thirty  thousand,  and 

^1)  Bat  ii.  210,  27S.  Th.  ix.  188.  180.  Jom.  x,  arch  in  the  Taileris>s.    In  like  niannrr.  the  secret 

Ul.  Soikowfki's  report  to  Ncpolenn.   Conf.  Corr  articles  only  bound  the  Venetians  to  rum t»h  threa 

™-SII.  J41.  millinns'  worth  nf  naval  ctorrs ;  but  Napolran  or- 

J*"  J**"-*.  IM-  BoU.  ii.  2tT.  270    Th.  ix.  140.  dered  the  French  admiral,  Brneys,  who  was  sent  to 

*•  >•«  Kcret  articles  in  Corresp.  Confid.  de  Nap.  superintend  the  tpoiintion.  to  carry  off  the  mAole 

™*  *7*"  stores  to  Toulon ;  and  the  Dtr^^tory  wrote  to  B«r- 

('^'^  xiznre  of  tkcac  koines  was  an  act  of  puro  ihier,  in  these  tcnns  :  '•  Qne  ioate  rartillen> ,  lous 

''*'*»7.    Tke  Venetians,  In    the   secret  articles,  les  m.i|;asinsdc  gnfrre  etde  bnurhe,  qni  setrtinvent 

Jfwd  to  swrcnder    "  twenty   pictures  and  fire  k  Venise,  soicnt  transports  k  Corfou,  Ancone  et 

Imndrfd  nannscripts,"  but  no  statues.    Ncverlhe*  Fernire,  dc  mani^re  que  vous  rendiez  Venise  sa/u 

**•  we  French  carried  off  the  horses,  from  the  une  settle  piece  de  caaon"^Se€  Corresp.  Secrete  de 

F'*«af  St^Muk,  ami  pat  thann  oa  the  Irininphal  Napoleon,  iii.  170,  and  iv.  427. 
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twenty  thousand  were  shnt  np  within  the  fortresses  on  that  stream.  The 
French  forces  were  much  more  numerous;  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  under  Moreau,  being  sixty  thousand  strong;  while  that  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  cantoned  between  Dusseldorf  and  Goblentz,  amounted  to 
nearly  seventy  thousand.  The  latter  was  under  the  command  of  Hocbe, 
w^hose  vigour  and  abilities  gave  every  promise  of  success  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, while  the  possession  of  the  tStes^de-poM  at  Dusseldorf  and  Neuwied 
afforded  a  facility  for  commencing  operations,  which  those  on  the  upper 
branch  of  the  river  did  not  possess  since  the  loss  of  Rehl  and  the  tHe^de^poiU 
at  Huningen  (1). 

The  rapidity  and  energy  with  which  Napolton  commenced  operations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento  before  the  middle  of  March,  inflamed  the 
rivalry  of  the  generals  on  the  Rhine;  while  the  interests  of  the  Republic  im- 
periously required  that  the  campaign  should  simultaneously  be  commenced 
in  both  quarters,  in  order  that  the  army  most  advanced  should  not  find  itself 
engaged  alone  with  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  monardiy.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  from  the  total  ruin  of  the  paper 
system,  and  the  dilapidation  of  the  public  revenues  during  the  coRTulsions 
of  the  Revolution,  that  the  Directory  was  unable  to  fiimish  Moreau  with  the 
equipage  necessary  for  crossing  the  Rhine;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  in  person 
to  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  pledge  his  private  fortune  to  procure 
that  necessary  part  of  his  equipments  (2).  At  length,  the  obstacles  having 
been  overcome,  he  returned  to  the  Jlhine,  and  completed  his  preparations 
for  crossing  that  river. 

pMMge  or     The  point  selected  for  this  important  enterprise  was  Diersheim; 

Dienheim .*'  tbc  preparations  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg 
rendering  hazardous  any  attempt  to  cross  near  that  town.  Seventy  barks 
were  collected  in  the  111,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  and 
directed  to  Diersheim  on  the  night  of  the  19th  April,  while  two'fiilse  attacks 
above  and  below  that  place  were  prepared,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
•oth  April,  enemy.  Delays  unavoidable  in  the  collection  of  the  flotilla  having 
retarded  the  embarkation  of  the  advanced-guard  till  six  o^clock  on  the 
following  morning,  it  was  evident  that  a  surprise  was  impossible,  the  Aus- 
trians  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  appearing  in  considerable  force  on  the 
opposite  shore.  The  boats,  however,  pulled  gallantly  across  the  stream,  till 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  grape-shot  from  the  enemy^s  cannon,  when 
the  shower  of  balls  forced  them  to  take  shelter  behind  an  island,  where  they 
landed,  and  made  prisoners  three  hundred  Groatians,  who  composed  its 
garrison.  From  this  they  forded  the  narrow  branch  Of  the  iUune  which 
separates  the  island  from  the  German  shore,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Diersheim.  Towards  noon,  they  were  there  attacked  by  the  Austrians, 
who  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  men  from  a  neighbour- 
ing camp,  but  the  attack  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  Dcsaix  and  Davoust,  who 
there  gave  earnest  of  that  cool  intrepidity  and  sagacious  foresight  by  which 
his  future  career  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  During  the  whole  day, 
the  Imperialists  renewed  their  attacks  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the 
end,  with  twelve  thousand  men;  but  they  were  constantly  repulsed  by  the 
aiat  April,  obstinatc  valour  of  the  Republican  infantry.  On  the  following 
day,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  increased  forces,  but  no  better  success; 
and  the  bridge  having,  in  the  meantime,  been  established,  Moreau  began  to 


(0  Jom.  X.71.  Tb.  ix.  110. 
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debooche  id  great  strength,  upon  which  the  Anstrians  commenced  their 
Ami  MM  retreat;  during  which  they  sustained  considerable  loss  from  the 
AJTiHi.  Republican  cavalry.  Thus,  by  a  bold  and  able  exertion  was  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine  secured,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  bloody  sieges  of 
Kdil  and  Huningen  lost  to  the  Imperialists.  In  these  actions  the  loss  of 
the  Anstrians  was  3000  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  2000 
killed  and  wounded  (i).  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  passage  was  gained 
ut  by  stratagem  but  main  force,  in  presence  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  that  it  undid  at  once  all  the  advantages  gained  by  them 
in  the  preceding  winter,  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  glorious  deed  of  arms, 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  military  achievements- of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

Jj'jjj"  Taught  by  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign,  Horeau  re- 
M|^  solved  to  push  the  corps  of  Starray  with  vigour,  and  prevent  that 
flTLrflbca.  methodlcal  retreat  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  Impe- 
rialists in  the  previous  year.  For  this  purpose  he  pushed  his  advanced-guard 
acroas  the  Renchen  the  very  day  after  the  passage  was  completed;  and  was 
ia  the  high-road  to  farther  successes,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  intel- 
iigmceof  the  armistice  of  Leoben  which  terminated  the  campaign  in  that 
quarter  (2). 

The  campaign  was  in  like  manner  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  opening 
sacecss  on  the  Lower-Rhine.  The  army,  put  there  at  the  disposition  of 
Hoehe,  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  well  appointed  which  the  Repub- 
lic ever  sent  into  the  field,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  numbers 
nd  fine  condition  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Hoche  resolved  to  effect  the 
opmikw  passage,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  from  Neuwied,  and  to  faci- 
Iwr"  htate  that  purpose  by  a  simultaneous  movement  at  Dusseldorf. 
'^'^  The  Austrians  were  so  far  deceived  by  these  movements,  that  they 
idranced  with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  to  Altenkirchen,  in  order  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  troops  from  Dusseldorf,  leaving  only  a  small  body  in 
H^  front  of  Neuwied.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  they  had  fallen  into 
2^*^  the  snare,  than  Hoche  debouched  rapidly  from  the  We-de^pont 
"*"».  at  that  place  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  thousand  men.  Rraycom- 
■inded  the  Imperialists  in  that  quarter;  and  his  position,  blocking  up  the 
niids  leading  from  the  bridge,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  covered  with 
powerfal  batteries.  The  attack  of  the  Republicans  was  impetuous;  but  the 
Rsstance  of  the  Imperialists,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  was  not 
Itti  Tigorous,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  by  the  assailants  till  the  fortified 
^lUige  of  Hulsendorf  was  carried  by  a  concentric  attack  from  several  of  the 
French  masses,  after  which  the  other  redoubts,  taken  in  flank,  were  succes- 
'▼dy  stormed,  and  the  Austrians  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
^m  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
sixty  caissons.  At  the  same  time  the  left  wing  of  the  army  crossed  the  Sieg, 
Idranced  to  Ukerath  and  Altenkirchen,  which  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  it 
^  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  advancing  from  Neuwied, 
*m1  on  the  following  night  they  effected  their  junction  with  the  victors  on 
ti>«fieldo{batUe(3). 

"I*  April-    After  this  disaster,  Wemeck  retired  to  Neukirchen,  and  united 
ue  two  divisions  of  his  army;  but,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  make  head 

iJli?'**  "'  •*•    '^-  •*•  *"•   St.-Cyr,  iT.         ($)  Jem.  x.  9$.  96.    TIi.  i».  liO.    Key,  i.  271. 
W *«•.«.  ia.T1i.U.  Ill,  Si.-Ctt,  It.  iM,  (90. 
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against  the  immense  forces  of  his  opponent,  which  were  nearly  double  his 
own,  fell  back  behind  ihe  Lahn.  Thither  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  victorious  general;  and  ihe  Imperialists  having  continued  their  retreat 
towards  the  Maine,  Hoche  conceived  the  desigti  of  cutting  them  off  before 
2i>t  April,  they  crossed  that  river.  For  this  purpose,  he  pushed  forward  bis 
SfppM**  right  wing,  under  Lefebvre,  to  Frankfort,  while  the  centre  and  lefl 
?rmuc*ce  coutinucd  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  high-road,  by  which  they 
of  Lroben.  coutinucd  ihcir  retreat.  The  advanced-guard  of  Lefebvre  was  at 
the  gates  of  that  opulent  city,  when  hostilities  were  suspended,  by  the  inld- 
ligencd  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  to  the  infTnite  mortification  of  ihc 
French  general,  who  saw  himself  thus  interrupted,  by  his  more  fortunate 
rival,  in  a  career  of  success,  from  which  the  most  glorious  effects  might  hare 
been  anticipated  to  the  Republic  (1). 
p™«{!'  Prussia,  during  this  eventful  year,  adhered  steadily  to  the  system 
dtiriiiR  thu  of  armed  neutrality,  inclining  rather  to  France,  and  supporting 
Joir^.  the  protection  of  the  associated  states  within  the  prescribed  line, 
which  vas  begun  by  the  treaty  of  BAle  in  1795,  and  consolidated  by  the 
Death  of  convention  of  5lh  August  1796.  The  health  of  the  King  bad  for 
lefh'wui'.  ^ong  been  visibly  declining,  and  he  at  length  expired  at  Berlin, 
1797.  on  the  i6th  November;  having,  as  his  last  act,  bestowed  the  d^ 

coratioD  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  on  his  favourite  minister  Haug- 
witz(2). 
Hiscbonic.    Though  neither  endowed* with  shining  civil  nor  remarkable  mi- 
'*''  litary  talents,  few  monarchs  have  conferred  greater  benefits  on 

their  country  than  this  sovereign  (5).  Among  the  many  and  valuable  tem- 
torial  acquisitions  which  he  made,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  important  commer* 
ciaJ  city  and  fortress  of  Dantzig,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the 
Vistula,  and  holds  the  keys  of  Poland.  The  army  also,  during  his  reign,  was 
increased  by  25,000 men;  and,  like  his  great  predecessor,  he  ever  considered 
that  arm  as  the  main  foundation  of  the  public  strength.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  fortunate  combination  of  extraneous 
things;  and  it  chiefly  arose  from  the  monstrous  partition  of  Poland.  Yet 
something  also  must  be  admitted  to  have  arisen  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
cabinet,  which  skilfully  turned  these  circumstances  to  its  own  advantage, 
and  contrived  to  reap  nothing  but  profit  from  a  stormy  period,  deeply  che 
quered  to  other  slates  by  disaster  (4).  But  in  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
national  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  partiality  for  France,  were  carried  an  un- 
reasonable length;  and  in  the  unwise  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Europe  by 
this  important  monarchy,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Ibe 
disasters  which  subsequently  befell  itself. 

He  was  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits;  addicted  to  conviviality) 
but  rather  on  account  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  than  any  capacity  to  ap* 
preciate  the  refinements  of  conversation;  good-humoured  in  general,  but 
subject  to  occasional  and  ungovernable  fits  of  passion.  Hardly  adequate  to 
,  the  consideration  of  important  subjects  of  policy  himself,  he  at  least  had  the 
sense  to  intrust  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to  able  ministers.  Be  was 
fond  of  music,  and  distinguished  by  a  marked  predilection  for  architecture, 

(1)  Join.  X.  96,  108.  Th.  ix.  HO.  received  from  his  uaclc,  the  Great  Frederick,  3600 

(2)  Hard.  V.  33.  square  mile,,  and  6,000,000  of  iuhabilanU;  »» 

(3)  During  his  reign,  the  territory  of  (he  monar-  left   to    his    raccesMr    5800    squf*    B>*^  * 
chy  was  augmented  by   2200  square  (  Gerisan  )  8,500,000  inhabitanta. 

miles,  and  its  population  by  2,500,000  souls.  He  (4)  lfor4.T.35. 
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whidi  etosed  his  reign  to  be  illustrated  by  the  construction  of  sereral  noble 
and  imposing  edJGces.  But  his  facility  and  passions  led  him  into  several 
iiTOgniarities  in  private  life;  and  the  court  during  his  latter  years  was 
leuidalized  by  the  great  ascendency  obtained  by  his  profuse  and  rapacious 
mistress,  the  Countess  Lichtenau ;  who  was  called  to  a  severe  account  for  her 
■ilrorsations,  by  his  successor  (1). 

Jyjjj;^  Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  who 
miha  iiL  now  ascended  the  throne;  Fredebick  William  III,  afterwards  called 
to.  to  such  important  destinies  on  the  theatre  of  £urope.  Born  on 
^  3d  August  1770,  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when, he  succeeded  to 
(he  crown ;  and  his  character  and  habits  already  presaged  the  immortal  glories 
of  ins  reign.  Severe  and  regular  in  private  life,  he  had  lived,  amidst  a  dis- 
irittle  court,  a  pattern  of  every  domestic  virtue;  married  early  to  a  beautiful 
lad  high-spirited  princess,  he  bore  to  her  that  faithful  attachment  which  her 
ciptirating  qualities  were  so  well  fitted  to  excite,  and  which  afterwards 
Htneted  the  admiration,  though  they  could  not  relax  the  policy  or  melt  the 
stenuiess,  or  excite  a  spark  of  chivalry  in  the  cold  and  intellectual  breast  of 
!lapol^  (2).  He  entertained  a  sincere,  though  undeserved,  distrust  of  his 
own  capacity  in  judging  of  state  affairs,  which,  at  first,  threw  him,  to  an 
oretsonable  degree,  under  the  government  of  his  ministers,  but  was  gra- 
dsally  removed  during  the  difficulties  and  necessities  of  the  later  periods  of 
iiisreign(3). 

^        His  first  acts  were  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  On  the  day  of 

«ririilc^  his  accession,  he  wrote  a  circular  to  the  constituted  authorities, 

is^Mniiog  them  that  he  was  aware  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  various 

Innches  ^f  the  public  service,  and  was  resolved  to  rectify  th^m ;  and  at  the 

iaaie  time,  gave  an  earnest  of  his  sincerity,  by  aboUshing  the  monopoly  of 

Vtecco,  which  his  father  had  re-established.  The  public  indignation,  rather 

tbnhisown  wishes,  rendered  the  trial  of  the  Countess  Lichtenau  unavoidably 

iMMssiry :  her  wealth  was  known  to  be  enormous,  and  many  of  the  crown 

jewels  were  found  in  her  possession.  She  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  greater 

pirtof  her  ill-gotten  treasures,  and  assigned  a  pension  of  15,000  francs;  the 

Rnudnder  of  her  great  fortune  being  settled  on  the  hospital  of  Berlin.  At  the 

mae  time,  the  King,  under  the  directions  of  Hardenberg,  declared,  in  a 

QrcQlar  addressed  to  ail  the  states  in  the  north  of  Germany,  his  resolution  to 

natiniie  those  measures  for  the  security  of  that  part  of  the  empire  which  his 

^ttinr  had  commenced;  and  in  a  holograph  letter  to  the  Directory,  his  wish 

Iscaltivate  the  good  understanding  with  the  French  Republic,  which  ulti* 

■tttdy  kd  to  such  disastrous  effects  to  Prussia  and  Europe  (4}. 

\!Z^    in  concluding  the  survey  of  these  memorable  contests,  it  is  im- 

gg;g]^  possible  to  refuse  to  the  genius  of  Napoldon  that  tribute  which  is 

iM*M.  justly  due  to  it,  not  only  for  the  triumphs  in  Italy,  but  for  those  in 

Germany.  When  he  began  his  immortal  campaign  upon  the  summit  of  the 

tetime  Alps,  the  Imperialists,  greatly  superior  to  their  antagonists,  were 

fvcpviog  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Re- 

IMtblic.  It  was  his  brilliant  victories  in  Piedmont  and  Lombard  y,  which  com- 

P^^  the  Aulic  Council  to  detach  Wurmser  with  thirty  thousand  men  from 

^  l^pper  Rhine  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige;  and  thus  not  only  reduced  the 

^strians  to  the  defensive  in  Germany,  but  enabled  the  Republicans  to  carry 


)I)  5^-  '•  ^*  W«  («)  Hard-  ▼•  3«- 

It]  VapoUau  in  1^  Csms,  ii.  tS8.  (4)  Hard.  t.  36. 
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the  war  into  the  centre  of  that  country.  Subsequently,  the  desperate  conflicts 
round  the  walls  of  Mantua,  drew  off  the  whole  resources  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  into  that  quarter,  and  the  advance  into  the  Alps  of  Garinthia, 
compelled  the  draft  olf  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  from  Swabia,  to 
defend  the  Hereditary  States.  Thus,  with  an  army  which,  though  frequently 
reinforced,  never  at  one  time  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  he  not  only 
vanquished  six  successive  armies  In  Italy  and  the  Julian  Alps,  but  drew  upon 
himself  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  German  war,  and  Anally,  without  any- 
other  aid  than  that  derived  from  the  valour  of  his  own  soldiers,  carried  hosti- 
lities into  the  Hereditary  States,  and  dictated  a  glorious  peace  within  sight  of 
the  steeples  of  Vienna. 
conmence.    Meauwhllc  Napol^ou,  sheathing,  for  a  time,  his  victorious  sword, 
B^ttatioiM  established  himself  at  the  chateau  of  Montebello,  near  Milan ;  a 
DMr'^Mlun.  beautiful  summer  residence,  which  overlooked  great  part  of  the 
Jp*^",J^r/' plain  of  Lombardy.    Negotiations  for  a  flnal  peace  were  there  im- 
court  th«re.  mediately  commenced ;  before  the  end  of  May,  the  powers  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  been  verified,  and  the  work  of  treaties  was  in  pro- 
gress. There  the  future  Emperor  of  the  West  held  his  court  in  more  than 
regal  splendour;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  Pope, 
of  Genoa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  the  Swiss  Republic,  assembled  to 
examine  the  claims  of  the  several  states  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion; 
and  there  weightier  matters  were  to  be  determined,  and  dearer  interests  were 
at  stake,  than  had  ever  been  submitted  to  European  diplomacy,  since  the 
iron  crown  was  placed  on  the  brows  of  Gharlemagne.  Jfois^phine  Bonaparte 
there  received  the  homage  due  to  the  transcendent  glories  of  her  youthful 
husband ;  Pauline  displayed  those  brilliant  charms  which  afterwards  shone 
with  so  much  lustre  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries;  and  the  ladies  of  Italy, 
captivated  by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  hastened  to  swell  the  iUustrious 
train,  and  vied  with  each  other  for  the  admiration  of  those  warriors  whose 
deeds  had  filled  the  world  with  their  renown.   Already  Napol^n  acted  as  a 
sovereign  prince ;  his  power  exceeded  tliat  of  any  living  monarch ;  and  he 
had  entered  on  that  dazzling  existence  which  afterwards  entranced  and  sub- 
dued the  world  (i). 

i^^""  The  establishment  of  a  republic  on  a  democratic  basis  on  both 
'  ab^ut  b  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^^®  fermentation  in  the  Venetian  states,  and  the 
the  Frcncb.  geucral  belief  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  French  armies,  soon 
excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm  at  Genoa.  The  government 
there,  was  vested  in  an  aristocracy,  which,  although  less  jealous  and  exclusive 
than  at  Venice,  was  far  more  resolute  and  determined.  As  in  all  other  old 
popular  constitutions,  the  influence  in  the  state  had,  in  the  progress  of  time, 
and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  public  spirit,  become  vested  in  an  inconside- 
rable number  of  famihes ;  but  the  principle  of  government  was  by  no  means 
exclusive,  and  many  plebeians  had  recently  been  inscribed  in  the  Golden 
book,  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  rank  worthy  of  that  distinction.  But 
these  gradual  changes  were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  fervent  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  democratic  party,  under  the  secret  influence  of  the  French, 
had  long  been  in  activity ;  and  it  was  calculated  by  the  friends  of  revolution, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  aristocratic  senators  could  not  possibly  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  end  of  August  (2). 

(0  Til.  ix.  114.  14S.    Nap.  Iv.  155.    Boar.  i.         (S)  Sismondi.Rep.Ital.  Jon.  x.  tfiO.  tei.Tla.uc. 
389-  Its.  Nap.  iv.  160. 
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A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  French  Directory,  1^  which  Genoa 
pnrdiased  its  neutrality  by  the  payment  of  two  millions  of  francs,  a  loan  to 
the  same  amount,  and  the  recall  of  the  families  exiled  for  their  political 
opinions.  Bnt  the  vehemence  of  the  revolutionary  club,  which  met  at  the 
house  of  an  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Morandi,  soon  insisted  on  far  greater 
NDcessions.  Secretly  stimulated  by  Napoleon,  and  the  numerous  agents  of 
the  French  army  (i),  they  openly  announced  the  assistance  and  protection 
of  the  Directory,  and  insisted  for  the  immediate  formation  of  the  constitution 
oaanew  and  highly  democratic  basis;  while  the  Senate,  irresolute  and  di- 
vided, did  not  possess  either  the  moral  energy  or  physical  strength  to  combat 
the  forces  with  which  they  were  assailed.  The  arrest  of  two  of  the  popular 
party,  who  had  proceeded  to  acts  of  sedition,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  French  minister,  Faypoult,  was  sought,  to  procure 
v'lbr  their  liberation,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  Instead  of 
cahning,  he  rather  increased  the  effervescence ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  on  the  following  day  a  general  insurrection  took  place.  The  troops  of 
the  fine  wavered,  the  burgher  guard  could  not  be  trusted,  and  the  senators, 
reduced  to  their  own  resources,  were  pursued  and  massacred,  and  at  length 
took  refuge  with  the  French  minister,  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the 
tamolt.  Upon  Ibis  some  of  the  patrician  families,  finding  themselves  desert- 
ed by  their  natural  leaders,  and  seeing  the  dagger  at  their  throats,  put 
themsdves  at  the  head  of  their  followers,  with  loud  cries  demanded  arms 
from  the  Senate,  and  brought  in  their  faithful  followers  from  the  country,  to 
2^^(jj|^  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent.  They  soon  prevailed  over  their 
i^ricata.  rcvolutionary  antagonists.  The  posts,  which  had  been  seized  in 
the  first  bursts  of  the  tumult,  were  regained,  the  club  Morandi  dispersed,  the 
sMAprfl.  Genoese  colours  again  ^floated  on  the  city,  and  the  tricolor  flag, 
ivhich  the  democrats  had  assumed,,  was  torn  down  from  the  walls.  The 
finnness  of  the  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  courage  of  the  rural  population, 
had  prevailed  over  the  fumes  of  democracy,  and  the  independence  of  Genoa, 
hm for  foreign  interference,  was  preserved  (2). 

r  FtwbttaM  But  it  was  foreign  to  the  system  of  Republican  ambition  to  allow 
k  htertttt.  ijj^  revolutionary  party  to  be  subdued  in  any  country  which  the 
snns  of  France  could  reach.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  some  French- 
iMn  and  citizens  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
^ththe  popular  side,  were  wounded,  and  made  prisoners;  and  Napoleon 
i^S^  instantly  made  this  a  pretext  for  throwing  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
SJJ^jj^  rity  into* the  scale,  in  favour  of  the  democracy.  The  French  mi- 
>^-  nister  peremptorily  demanded  their  instant  liberation ;  and  Napo- 
^  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavallette,  to  the  city  to  compel  the  enlargement 
of  the  prisoners,  the  disarming  of  the  counter-revolutionists,  and  the  arrest 
of  all  the  nobles  who  had  instigated  any  resistance  to  the  innovators.  To  sup- 
port these  demands,  the  French  troops  advanced  to  Tortona,  while  Admiral 
looeys,  with  two  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  appeared  in  the  bay.  The 
<lanocratic  party,  encoura'ged  by  this  powerful  prptection,  now  resumed  the 
ttcendency.  In  vain  the  Senate  endeavoured,  by  half  measures,  to  preserve 

(l)  Bftit.  ii.  2J5.   Jom.  X,  167.  Corresp.  Secrete  Genoa  will  undpr|:o  the  ftt«  of  that  of  Venice.  Then 

•  Kap.  iii.  170.  vrould  there  be  three  democratic  rrnuhlics  in  the 

"Genoa/'  Mid  RapolcoQ,    in   bis    confidential  norlh  of  iLilj,  which  maj  here.ifter  I>e  united  into 

Jj«jk  to  the  Dtreetory,  on   lOlb  May,    1797,  one."— Confid.  Despatch,  i^lh  Maj»  1797,  Confd. 

" j^'ft  dffBMnda  dcmoeracy  ■,  the  Senate  has  sent  Corresp.  iii.  170. 

AcpHiato  me  to  soond  mj  iatentions.    It  is  more  (2)  iom.  i.  170.  174.  Tb.  ix.  I43f  144.  Nap.  *▼• 

i«tt  PRiImBIc,  ibac,  in  len  days,  the  aristocracy  of  lOO,  104.  Bot.  ii.  284, 292. 
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in  part  the  constitution  of  their  country ;  they  fonnd  that  the  revoliitioiusts 
were  insatiable,  and  the  minister  of  France  demanded  his  passports,  if  the 
whole  demands  of  the  Republican  general  and  his  adherents  in  Genoa,  were 
not  instantly  conceded.  Terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the  populace,  and  the 
smate  upon  thrcats  of  their  formidable  allies,  the  senators  at  length  yielded  to 
miti.'^  necessity,  and  nominated  a  deputation,  who- were  empowered  to 
6th  im«.  submit  without  reserye  to  the  demands  of  the  conqueror.  They 
signed,  on  the  6th  June,  a  convention  at  Montebelio,  which  effected  a  reyoio** 
tion  in  the  government,  and  put  an  end  to  the  constitution  of  Doria.  By  this 
deed,  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  two  councils,  one  of 
three  hundred,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  members,  chosen  by  ali 
the  citizens ;  the  executive  in  a  senate  of  twelve,  elected  by  the  councils  (1). 
vioii^nt  p*s.  This  prodigious  change  immediately  excited  the  usual  passions  of 
*^\t.  *  *"  democracy.  The  people  assembled  in  menacing  crowds,  burnt  the 
Golden  Book,  and  destroyed  the  statue  of  Andrea  Doria,  the  restorer  of  the 
freedom  of  Genoa,  and  greatest  hero  of  its  history.  This  outrage  to  the  me- 
mory of  so  illustrious  a  man^  while  it  proved  how  ignorant  the  people  were 
of  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  how  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  its  govern- 
ment, greatly  displeased  Napoleon,  who  already  began  to  feel  that  hatred  «t 
democratic  principles,  by  which  he  was  ever  after  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished (2).  Subsequently,  the  nobles  and  priests,  finding  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  according  to  the  mode 
of  election  which  was  adopted  for  carrying  the  constitution  into  effect,  ex- 
cited a  revolt  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Republic.  Many  parishes  refused 
to  adopt  the  new  constitution ;  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the  valleys,  and 
ten  thousand  armed  peasants  assaulted  and  carried  the  line  and  fortified 
?rc"in""^'  heights  which  form  the  exterior  defence  of  Genoa.  General  Do- 
wbirh  Is  phot,  however,  who  commanded  the  newly  organized  forces  of  the 
aSTs^tr*'  infant  Republic,  having  assembled  three  thousand  regular  troops, 
6tb  S4>pt.  attacked  and  defeated  the  insurgents ;  movable  columns  penetrated 
and  exacted. hostages  from  the  hostile  valleys ;  and  the  new  constitution  was 
put  in  force  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  which  thenceforward  lost  even  the 
shadow  of  independence,  and  became  a  mere  outwork  of  the  French  Re- 
public (3). 
Deplorable  Tho  klugdom  of  Piedmont,  during,  the  course  of  this  summer, 
!7p/"u '^  experienced  the  bitter  humiliations  to  which  it  was  subjected  from 
»onu  (he  forced  alliance  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 
The  Directory,  from  ulterior  views  as  to  the  revolutionizing  of  these  domi- 
5th  April,  nions,  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  Napol^ 
had  formed  with  its  sovereign :  its  fortified  places  were  either  demolished  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  the  feelings  of  the  nobility  and  the  rural  popa- 
lation  were  outraged  by  the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
towns ;  and  the  King,  exhausted  by  humiliation,  was  already  beginning  to 
look  to  Sardinia  as  the  only  refuge  for  the  crown,  amidst  the  troubles  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  (4). 
Ni^otilTions  ^^^  British  government  made  another  attempt  this  summer  to 
bei«r*n  opcu  nogotiations  for  peace  with  the  French  Directory.  Early  in 
snttiand  July,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  Lisle,  to  renew  the  attempts 
Lbie!^ "'    at  pacification  which  had  failed  the  year  before  at  Paris ;  and  as  the 

(1)  Bot.  ii.  aOo.  30S.  Jom.  1. 175>  180.  Nap.  iW.        (3)  Bol.  ii.  305, 190.  J«m.  x.  180«  183.  Kap*  i^* 
104.166..  169.170. 

(3)  Nap.  It.  169.  (4)  Nap.  it.  179,  180.  Bot,  ii.  829, 998. 
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abandonment  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Austria  at  Leoben,  had  removed  the 
principal  obstacle  to  an  accommodation,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained 
of  success.  The  moderation  of  the  demands  made  by  England  on  this  oc- 
casion was  sach  as  to  call  forth  the  commendations  even  of  its  adversaries. 
mofntMmoi  They  proposed  to  surrender  all  their  conquests,  reserving  only 
'^''^  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wiih 
Ceylon  and  its  dependencies,  from  the  Dutch.  Such  proposals,  coming  from 
I  power  which  had  been  uniformly  victorious  at  sea,  and  had  wrested  from 
its  enemies  almost  all  their  colonial  possessions,  were  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  moderation,  more  especially  when,  by  the  separate  treaty  which  Austria 
had  made  for  itself,  they  were  relieved  from^  the  necessity  of  demanding 
my  equivalent  in  their  turn  for  their  continental  allies  (i).  The  French  ple- 
nipotentiaries insisted  that  the  Republic  should  be  recognised,  and  the  title 
of  King  of  France  renounced  by  the  English  monarch :  a  vain  formality 
which  had  been  retained  by  them  since  it  was  first  assumed  by  Edward  III. 
These  obstacles  would  probably  have  been  overcome,  and  the  negotiations 
might  have  terminated  in  a  general  pacification,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
revolation  of  the  48th  Fructidor  (4th  September ),  to  be  immediately  noticed, 
and  the  consequent  accession  of  violence  and  presumption  which  it  brought 
to  the  French  government.  Immeidiately  after  that  event,  the  former  pl^ 
nipotentiaries  were  recalled  and  replaced  by  Treillard  and  Bonnier,  two  fu- 
rious republicans,  who,  from  the  very  outset^  assumed  such  a  tone,  that 
it  was  evident  any  accommodation  was  out  of  the  question.  Their  first  step 
was  to  demand  firom  Lord  Malmesbury  production  of  authority  from  the 
British  government  to  him  to  surrender  all  the  conquests  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  war,  without  any  equivalent,  accompanied  by  an  inti- 
maiion,  that  if  this  was  not  acceded  to  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  must 
l^ve  Lisle.  This  insolent  demand,  i^hich  proved  that  the  new  Republican 
^jfcvpt  government  were  as  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  diplomacy,  as  of 
bfitei^   their  situation  in  the  war  with  England,  was  received  as  it  de- 


trnfu^or  served  :  Lord  Malmesbury  demanded  his  passports,  and  returned 
f**"  to  this  island,  "  leaving  Europe,'*  says  Jomini,  "  convinced  that 
OB  this  occasion  at  least,  the  cabinet  of  St.-James's  had  evinced  more  mo- 
deration than  a  Directory  whose  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the  days  of 
Bobespierre  (2).'' 

htftm^    Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  a  final  treaty  at  Montebello  slowly 

llt'i>T!r*'  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna, 

^^^      aware  of  the  reaction  which  was  going  forward  in  France,  and 

which  was  only  prevented  from  overturning  the  Revolutionary  government 

hy  the  events  of  the  i8th  Fructidor,  took  advantage  of  every  circumstance  to 

protract  the  conferences,  in  the  hopes  of  a  more  moderate  party  obtaining  the 

Keendant  in  that  country,  and .  more  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation 

teng  in  consequence  obtained.  But  when  these  hopes  were  annihilated  by 

Ihe  result  of  that  disastrous  revolution,  the  negotiations  proceeded  with 

P^\«r  rapidity,  and  the  destruction  of  neighbouring  states  was  commenced 

without  mercy.    The  French  had  at  first  flattered  the  Venetian  commis- 

^oners  that  thejr  should  obtain  Ferrara,  Romagna,  and  perhaps  Ancona,  as  a 

^mpensation  for  the  territories  which  were  taken  from  the  state;  but  ulti- 

'^tely  they  ceded  these  provinces  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  republicans 

U)  Ahb.  R^g.  f79g,  p,  5T,  j«^,  X,  191.  (3)  Jom.  x.  240,  349.  Ann.  Ref .  170a>  13.  r»H. 

H^t.  XMiii.  1003. 1013. 
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of  Venice,  in  despair,  endeavoared  to  effect  a  junction  with  that  intot  state; 
but  this  proposal  was  instantly  rejected.  It  became  evident,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  had  forgot  their  mutual 
animosities,  and  were  occupied  with  no  other  object  but  that  of  arraogiDg 
their  differences  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Exchanges,  or  rather 
spoliations,  of  foreign  territories,  were  proposed  without  hesitation  and  ac- 
cepted without  compunction :  provinces  were  offered  and  demanded,  to 
which  the  contracting  parties  had  no  sort  of  right :  the  value  of  cessions  alone 
was  considered,  not  tlieir  legality  (1). 

Bu  t  though  France  and  Austria  had  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the 

spoliation  of  their  neighbours,  they  found  it  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  arrange 

the  division  of  (heir  respective  acquisitions  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Hanloa, 

justly  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  was  the  great  subject  of  dispute;  the 

republicans  contending  for  it  as  the  frontier  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the 

Imperialists  as  the  bulwark  of  their  German  possessions.  To  support  their 

respective  pretensions,  gr^t  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides.  Thirty 

regiments,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  reached  the  Isonzo  from  Vienna;  while 

the  French  added  above  fifteen  thousand  men  to  their  armies  in  Italy.  At 

J^^  tT      1^°S^^  Napoleon,  irritated  by  the  interminable  aspect  of  the  nego- 

«er^to.      tiations,  declared,  that  if  the  ultimatum  of  the  Directory  was  not 

signed  in  twelve  hours,  he  would  denounce  the  truce  to  the  Archdoke 

Charles.  The  period  having  expired,  he  took  a  vase  of  porcelain  in  his  hands, 

which  the  Austrian  ambassador  highly  valued,  as  the  gift  of  the  Empress 

Catharine,  and  said,  '^  The  die  is  then  cast,  the  truce  is  broken,  and  war 

declared  :  but,  mark  my  words,  before  the  end  of  autumn,  I  will  break  in 

pieces  your  monarchy,  as  I  now  destroy  this  porcelain ; "  and  with  that  he 

dashed  it  in  pieces  on  the  ground.  Bowing  then  to  the  ministers,  he  retired, 

mounted  his  carriage,  and  dispatched,  on  the  spot,  a  courier  to  the  Archduke 

to  announce  that  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  he  would  commence 

hostilities  in  twenty-four  hours.   The  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  thunder* 

struck,  forthwith  agreed  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Directory,  and  the  treaty 

of  Campo  Formio  was  signed  on  the  following  day,  at  five  o'clock  (2). 

fH^gMM      ®"^  though  Napoleon  assumed  this  arrogant  manner  to  the  Aus- 

fran  o'f      ^^^^  ambassadors,  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  himself  feeling  any 

v»poiton.    confidence  in  the  result  of  hostilities,  if  actually  resumed  :  and  he 

had  on  the  contrary,  the  day  before,  written  to  the  Directory,  that  ^'  the 

enemy  had,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia,  90,000  infantry,  and  iO,QOO  horse, 

besides  f  8,000  Hungarian  volunteers,  while  he  had  only  48,000  infantry, 

and  iOOO  cavalry ;  and  that  if  they  resumed  the  offensive,  every  thing  would 

become  doubtful."  "  The  war,"  he  adds,  "  which  was  national  and  popular 

when  the  enemy  was  on  our  frontiers,  is  now  foreign  to  the  French  people; 

it  has  become  a  war  of  governments.  In  the  end,  we  should  necessarily  be 

overthrown  (3)."  In  truth,  his  resolution  to  sigh  the  treaty  was  accelerated 

from  his  having  observed,  when  he  looked  out  from  his  windows,  on  the 

i5th  October,  the  summits  of  the  Alps  covered  with  snow;  a  symptom  which 

too  plainly  told  him  that  the  season  for  active  operations,  that  year  was 

drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  France  to 

resume  the  contest  on  the  following  spring.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in  his 

cabinet;  and  after  reviewing  his  forces,  said — ^'  Here  are  eighty  thousand 

(1)  Dam.  Hist,  de  Venue.  ▼.  438.    Jom.  ir.  248.         (S)  Sec.  Des.  ISih  Sept.  uid  ISA  Oct.  t191t  !'• 
Nap.  W.  248.  166, 313. 

(3)  Nap.  ir.  364.  Dsra,  r.  430»  493. 
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cftclire  mm ;  but  I  shall  not  have  above  siiEty  thousand  in  the  field.  Even  if 
I  gain  the  victory,  1  shall  have  twenty  thousand  killed  and  wounded ;  and 
how,  with  forty  thousand,  can  1  withstand  the  whole  forces  of  the  Austrian 
BM»Darchy,  who  will  advance  to  the  relief  of  Vienna?  The  armies  of  the  Rhine 
ooold  not  arrive  to  my  succour  before  the  middle  of  November,  and  before 
that  time  arrives,  the  Alps  will  be  impassable  from  snow.  It  is  all  over;  I 
Till  sign  the  peace !  F^erUce  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  the  ex- 
lensioD  of  France  to  the  Rhine ;  let  the  government  and  the  lawyers  say  what 
they  choose  (4)." 

iSS^'*  But,  in  addition  to  these  state  reasons.  Napoleon  had  other  secret 
^^^  motives  for  agreeing  to  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  and  being  desirous 
trettf.  of  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Imperialists.  Although 
Caniot  and  a  majority  of  the  Directory  had  at  first  approved  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  Republic,  and  given  it  a  conditional  sanction  in  the  June  pre- 
ceding (2j,  yet  alter  the  revolution  of  18th  Fructidor,  they  had  come  to 
TicMmtor^  tho  resolutiou  of  not  acquiescing  in  that  disgraceful  seizure  of  an 
^HbStef  I?  independent  state,  and  had  sent  their  ultimatum  to  Napol^n, 
iSZ^M  enjoining  ^Im  not  to  admit  its  surrender  to  the  Emperor;  and 
*''**^  declaring  that  rather  than  have  any  share  in  such  a  perfidious  act, 
they  would  see  their  armies  driven  over  the  Alps,  and  all  their  Italian  con- 
qnerts  wrested  from  the  Republic  (3).  At  the  same  time,  they  had  declared 
their  intention.  In  the  event  of  hostilities  being  resumed,  of  sending  com- 
missioners to  relieve  Napoleon  of  his  diplomatic  cares,  and  allow  him  to 
ittend  exclusively  to  his  military  duties  (4).  Napol^n,  whose  jealousy  of  the 
rerolutionary  government,  established  at  Paris  by  the  revolution  of  i  8th  Fruc- 
tidor,  bad  bc«n  much  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Augereau  in  the  room 
ef  Hoche  to  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  so  much  disgusted 
hy  these  restrictions  on  his  authority,  that  he  wrote  to  Paris  on  the  25th  Sep- 
toaher,  offering  to  resign  the  command  (5).  The  Directory,  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tOBber,  returned  an  answer,  positively  forbidding  the  cession  of  Venice  to 
Anstria  (6);  upon  which,  Napol^n,  seeing  his  authority  slipping  from  his 

!l}  Bow.  i  3l0>  rons  of  tncing  out  to  yoa  with  pr«ci<ion  its  olti' 

2)  Oaf.  Corr.  it.  239.  iiMlani.  Acutria  has  loop  dasirea  to  swallow  up 

(SjCaaf.  Corr.  iT.933f  234«  Italy,  and  to  acquire  maritime  power*  It  it  the 

(4)  Ceof.  Coir.  i?.  233-  Hard.  it.  587.  interest  of  France  to  prevent  both  Uiese  designs.  It 

I^Srpt  (5)  •«  It  is  evident/' said  he  in  that  letter,  is  evident  that,  if  the  Smpcror  acqnires  Venice, 

W-        ><  til, ( lli^  government  resolved  to  act  to  with  its  territorial  possessions,  he  will  sccare  an 

**  *  *W  ^td  to  Picbef  re.  1  beseech  yoa,  citizen,  entrance  into  the  whole  of  Looibardy.    We  should 

T^Hnta  saceessor  to  me,  and  accept  my  resigna-  be  treating  as  if  we  had  been  conquered,  indrpen- 

*"*•  Ko  power  on  earth  shall  make  me  continue  to  dent  oi  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  Venice,  trhich 

l^***  guvemment  which  has  given  me  snch  a  yoa  describe  as  worthy  of  being  free.  >\hat  would 

f"*'*"'  pf^of  of  infrmitudt,  which  I  was  far  in-  posterity  say  of  us  if 'we  surrender  that  great  city 

!*•>  bias  expecting."     [Coofid.  Despatch.  35th  with  iu  naval  arsenals  to  the  Emperor.  Better  a 

^iT.  IM.]  hundred  times  restore  to  him  Lombardy  tban  pay 

JWnn^  reiolalion  of  the  Directory,  after  the  18th  sach  a  price  for  it.    Let  us  Uke  the  worst  view  of 

2^^*"''>  DM  to  spoliate  Venice,  was  repeatedly  nutters ;  let  us  suppose,  what  your  genius  and  the 

^i|raBgtyexpre4ed.  Barras  wrote  to  Napoleon  valour  of  your  army  forbid  u«  to  fear,  that  we  are 

ii£i!?*^      *  **  ^^<'*>*^*^'<^  *  peace,  but  let  il  be  conquered  and  driven  out  of  Italy.    In  such  a  case, ' 

?*y|?*'»^e  one ;  let  Mantoa  fall  to  the  Cisalpine  yielding  only  to  force,  our  honour  at  least  will  be 

rl*M<^  bat  Venice  no/  go  to  the  Emperor.    That  safe ;  we  shall  still  have  remained  faitliful  to  the 

"■ewJAef  the  Directory,  and  of  all  trne  Rcpob'  true  interesU  of  France,    and   not  incurred  the 

'?*•,?**  ^k«t  the  glory  of  the  Aepuhlic  re-  Aitf^va^ce  of  a  perfidy  without  excuse,  as  it  will  indoee 

g^^'  Phnas's  Secret  Despatch,  >th  Sept.  1797.]  consequences  more  disastrous  than  the  most  an. 

"J**  aaswered,  on  the  1 8th  September,  "  If  favourable  results  of  war.   We  fed  the  force  of 

I'l^MtfaMfaw iiaot to  cede  Venire  to  the  Emperor,  your  objection,  that  you  mar  not  be  able  to  resist 

^■^  Car  pcsec  will  b«  impracticable,  and  yet  the  forced  of  the  Emperor ;  but  consider  that  your 

,^y  |*fr  city  of  Italy  most  worthy  of  freedom,  army  would  be  still  less  so  some  mouths  afler  the 

|**Byjlitiw  will  be  resumed  in  the  course  of  Oc-  peace,  so  impradently  and  shamefully  signed.  Then 

^l*"   I  Stcret  Despatch,  i8lh  Sept.  iv.  i64.]  The  would  Austria,  .Placed  by  our  own  hands  in  the 

""^^^rricylifd,  "The  government  now  is  desi*  centre  of  Italy*  indeed  take  us  at  a  disadvabUge* 
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hands,  and  a  doubtful  campaign  about  to  begin,  without  hesitation  Tickled 
his  instructions,  and  signed  the  treaty  fatal  to  Venice  on  the  iSlh  October. 
The  whole  infamy,  therefore,  of  that  proceeding,  rests  on  his  head ;  the  Fread 
Directory  is  entirely  blameless,  except  in  not  havjng  had  the  courage  to 
disown  the  treaty  to  which  his  signature  was  affixed  (i). 
Trrmsof  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  ceded  to  France,  Flanders,  and  (be 
^c*m^  line  of  the  Rliine;  he  agreed  tab»the  territory  of  the  Republic  being 
Fornio.  extended  to  the  summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  he  consented  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  comprehending  Lombardy,  Iheda- 
chies  of  Reggio,  Modena,  Mirandola,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Romagna,  the  Valte- 
line,  and  the  Venetian  states,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  comprising  the  territory  of 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  and  the  Polesine  (2).  The  Ionian  islands,  part  of 
the  Venetian  territory,  were  ceded  to  France,  which  acquired  Mantua,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Imperial  states  in  Italy,  and  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the 
empire  on  the  Rhine. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Republic  ceded  to  the  Emperor,  in  exchange  for  the 
states  of  Flanders,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  isles  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
mouths  of  the  Gattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  and  its  continental  possessions  as 
far  as  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  that 
of  the  Po.  By  this  arrangement,  Verona,  Peschiera,  and  Porto  Legnago,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  lost  in  Flanders  and  Lombardy  pro- 
vinces, rich,  indeed,  but  distant,  inhabited  by  3,500,000  souls,  and  recdred 
in  the  Venetian  states  a  territory  of  equal  riches,  with  a  great  seaport,  and 
3,400,000  souls,  lying  close  to  the  Hereditary  States  (3),  besides  an  acquisi- 
tion of  nearly  the  same  amount  which  they  had  made  during  the  war,  on  the 
side  of  Poland.  The  advantages  of  the  treaty,  therefore,  how  great  soever  to 
the  conquerors,  were  in  some  degree,  also  extended  to  the  vanquished. 
spe'^^t  •rii.  Resides  these  public,  the  treaty  contained  many  secret  articles  of 
tmtV.  *°  nearly  equal  importance.  The  most  material  of  these  regarded  the 
cession  of  Salzburg,  with  its  romantic  territory,  to  Austria,  with  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  Inviertil  and  Wasseburg  on  the  Inn,  from  Bavaria ;  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mcuse,  the  abandonment  of  the  Frickthal  by 
Austria  to  Switzerland,  and  the  providing  equivalents  to  the  dispossessed 
princes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  of  that  river.  But  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  '^  no  acquisition  should  be  proposed  to  the  adA^antage 
ofPrmsia.'*^  For  the  arrangement  of  these  complicated  objects,  a  convention 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Rastadt  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Finallr, 
it  was  agreed,  ^^  that  if  either  of  the  contracting  powers  should  make  acquisi- 
tions in  Germany,  the  other  should  receive  equivalents  to  the  sameamount (4).'' 
Thus  terminated  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Napoleon — the  most  memorable 
of  his  military  career,  and  which  contributed  so  powerfully  to  fix  his  desti- 
nies and  immortalize  his  name.  The  sufferings  of  Italy  in  these  contests  were 
extreme,  and  deeply  did  its  people  rue  the  fatal  precipitance  with  which  they 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Republican  ambition  (5) .  Its  territory 

llic  wlsol«>  question  cnroca  to  this :  Sball  we  giTe  up  shout    L.  5.000.000    strrltn|^,    was  leTi^   on  iti 

'Italy  to  tbe  Austrians  ?    Tbe  Frrncb   govermneiit  territory  by  tbe  conqueror,  in  specie,  in  Ifltle  nort 

nritb<>r  can  nor  will  do  soi  it  would  in  preference  tban  twelve  months  ;  a  sum  equal  to  L.I3.000.0M 

incur  r.ll  tbe  hazards  of  war/'—Sce  6on^«f.  Corivip.  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  tot.iI  amount  extracted 

tf«  NupoleoH,  IT.  2^.  335.  from  the  peninsula,  in  contributi«ns  and  suppliOt 

^l)  Hard.  IT.  639,  586.  S90.  durinfr  the  two  years  the  war  lartrd,  was  no  las 

(2)  ISap.  IT.  3S5.  266.  Ditra,  t.  433.  than  400.000.000  franrs,  or  L.  16.000.000  steriinf. 

(3)  Jura.  ix.  254*  256.     Nap.  it.  266.     Daro,  t.  This  immnise  burden  fell  almost  exclusiTely  on  the 
432.  4S3.  sidles  to  the  nnrlh  of  the  Tiber,  whose  repnblicsB 

(4)  Jom.  X.  254*  255.   Nap  it.  266>  267.    Hard,  ardour  h.id  been  mo«t  decided.    [  Jom.  Yi«  de  ICap. 
iv.  &91.  i,  350.  Nop.  iv.  281.  Bard.  t.  il.] 

(5)  The  enormous  sam  of  i20j000i000  franoi  or 
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wm  partitioned ;  its  independence  rained ;  its  galleries  pillaged ;  the  trophies 
of  art  had  followed  the  car  of  Victory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius, 
which  no  wealth  could  purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and 
▼ioleody  transplanted  into  a  foreign  soil  (1). 

Y^^     No  words  can  paint  the  horror  and  consternation  which  the  pro- 
te  pibHr*.  mnlgation  of  this  treaty  excited  in  Venice.  The  democratic  party, 
iM*.       in  particular,  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the  French,  compelled 
Ihe  government  to  abdicate  in  order  to  make  way  lor  a  republican  regime, 
iBd  received  a  French  garrison  within  their  walis,  broke  out  into  the  most 
vfhement  invectives  against  their  former  allies,  and  discovered,  with  tears  of 
■navailing  anguish,  that  those  who  join  a  foreigner  to  effect  changes  in  the 
CMStitotion  of  their  country,  hardly  ever  escape  sacriGcing  its  independence. 
Bat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  this  union  of 
iBperial  rapacity  with  republican  treachery  awakened  among  the  Venetians, 
it  was  too  late;  with  their  own  hands  they  had  brought  the  serpent  into  their 
bMom,  and  they  were  doomed  to  perish  from  the  effects  of  their  own  revo- 
lationary  passions.  With  speechless  sorrow  they  beheld  the  French,  who 
oocQpied  Venice,  lower  the  standard  of  St,-Mark,  demolish  the  Bucentaur, 
piHage  the  arsenal,  remove  every  vestige  of  independence,  and  take  down  the 
splendid  bronze  horses,  which,  for  six  hundred  years,  had  stood  over  the 
portico  of  the  church  of  St.-Mark,  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Gonstan-* 
tiBople  by  the  Venetian  crusaders.  MThen  the  last  Doge  appeared  before  the 
iMiiia.      Austrian  commissioner  to  take  the  oath  of  homage  to  the  Emperor, 
*^         his  emotion  was  such  that  he  fell  insensible  to  the  ground ;  honour- 
ing thus,  by  the  extremity  of  grief,  the  fast  act  of  national  independence  (2). 
let  even  in  this  catastrophe,  the  fury  of  party  appeared  manifest,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  celebrated  with  transports  of  joy  the  victory  over  the 
dmocratic  faction,  though  it  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  existence  of 
^at  country. 

GnitirM..  The  fall  of  the  oldest  commonwealth  in  Europe  excited  a  general 

WAfa^'^t^'^ling  of  commiseration  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Many 

*^**'*^  voices  were  raised,  even  in  the  legislative  body  of  France,  against 

l^tt  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Independently  of  the  feelings  of 

I^asy,  which  were  naturally  awakened  by  the  aggrandizement  of  two  bel- 

0)  It  if  remarkable  bow  •troni^j,  eren  at  tbia         His  inTcterate  bostilitT  lo  England  waa  equally 

*Mjpariad,  Um  niiad  of  Ifapolcoa  waa  act  upon  early  and  «troiiglj  expressed.    In  ennineraliiig  tho 

!*/^S*<l>t  wbich  fanned  attcb  memorable  featarea  reasons  whicb  induced  him  to  si grn  the  treaty  of 

!*■•  (atnre  life,  tbe  espedilion  to  Bgypt,  amd  Campo  Fonnto,  he  couclades  :  —  **Kiiiaiiy,  we*  are 

"''"•'mUo bftttiUiy  to  Great  BriUiu.  still  at  war  with    England;  that  enemy   is  great 

,  ^M*/*  said  be,  in  bis  lettor  to  ibe  Directory«  of  eooagh,  wilbnut  adding  another.  The  Austrians  are 


^.T~r"*  lae  wnoie  garnaon  of  i^  vaiette.  are  generous,  luinguing.enierpnsing.     ins  mats- 

2^^  ttMbilaats,  wbo  amoaut  tu  I00,000t  are  al*  ptmable  for  our  government  to  destroy  tht  EngiisA 

l^y  ^^  diqwied  towarda  oa,  for  1  have  confis-  monarch/ j  nr  it  <»ili  infallibly  be  oTcrtamed  by  the 

QM  sO  iba  poaarasiooa  of  tba  order  in  Italy,  and  intriguer,  and  the  corruption  of  these  actire  la- 

r*^^  'y^°g  of  Cimloe.  With  Malta  and  Corfui  landers.  The  present  moment  offers  to  our  bands  a 

V^*^  'OOB  be  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  noble  enterprise.  Let  us  concentrate  all  our  activity 

J^,'*f'^  vo*  oe  nMkuig  peace  with  England,  be  on  the  marine,  and  destroy  England;  that  done,  E"- 


r^P™*"**  give  ep  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  rope  is  at  our  feet  " — Letter  Confid,  to  the  Directory, 

r**Mi**tly   neocsaary  to    lake    possession    of  d^ted  Passeriaoo,  l8lh  October,  1797 — Confid.  Cor* 

J^^l^^  eeentry  never  belonged  lo  any  Enro-  retp.  de  Ifapoleon,  ir.  2i2. 

^r'*>!"'"  t  the  Venaiieaa  even  there  bad  only  a         in  reality,  it  was  bis  desire  to  acquire  tbe  harbour 

r*^*w«»  eatherity.    We  might    embark    from  and  naval  resources  of  Venice,  for  his  projected  ex- 

]|?**^J^  tSiQM  men,  aaoorted  by  eight  or  ten  pedition  tigaiu»l  hgypt  and  Great  Britain,  that  waa 

^f^"  ^  liM^  or  fiigntea,  and  take  possession  of  one  main  inducement  with  Napoleon  to  treat  with 

Hlp(  docs  not  bcloog  to  the  Grand  Seignior."  soch  unexampled  severity  that  unhappy  republic. 
W/ml  *^'^'  ^^^  ^'^  i191^Corresp.  Coi^d,         (2)  Dam,  v.  442,  413. 
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ligerent  powers  at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  state,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template without  emotion  the  overthrow  of  that  illastrious  Republic,  which 
had  contributed  in  so  powerful  a  manner  to  the  return  of  civilisation  in 
Europe.  No  modern  state,  from  so  feeble  an  origin,  had  risen  to  such  eminence, 
nor  with  such  limited  resources  made  so  glorious  a  stand  against  the  tide  of 
barbaric  invasion.  Without  enquiring  \yiiat  right  citheir  France  or  Austria 
had  to  partition  its  territories,  men  contemplated  only  its  long  existence,  its 
illustrious  deeds,  its  constancy  in  misfortune;  they  beheld  its  annihilttka 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  terror  and  pity ;  and  sympathized  with  the  sofiier- 
ings  of  a  people,  who,  after  fourteen  hundred  years  of  independence,  wen 
doomed  to  pass  irrevocably  under  a  stranger's  yoke  (i). 

In  contemplating  this  memorable  event,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  most 
indignation  is  to  be  felt  at  the  perfidy  of  France,  the  cupidity  of  Austria, 
the  weakness  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  or  the  insanity  of  the  Yenetian 
people. 

For  the  conduct  of  Napol^n  no  possible  apology  can  be  found  (2).  He  first 

# 

(l)  Daru,  y.  436>  437.  Muions  of  Vrnice,  in  whicli  he said»— **The  ((imn* 

(3)  Tbe  French  entered  the  Venetian  territory  gth  April,   meut  of  Venice  oflers  yon  oo  sccoritj 

with  Ihe  declaration—"  The  French  army,  to  follow  '  '97*           either  for  persons  or  property;  and  it  had 

the  wreck  of  the  Austrian  army,  mast  pass  over  the  by  indifference  to  yoar  fate,  proroked  the  jastindi(^ 

Bq>nblic  of  Venice ;  but  it  will  never  forget,  that  nation  of  the  French  gOTcrnmcnt.  If  lb«  Veaetiav 

ancient  friendship  unites  the  two  Rcpubiirs.     Reli*  rule  you  by  the  right  of  conquest,  I  will  frrc  roa; 

gion,  government,  customs,  and  property,  will  ho  if  by  usurpation,  1  will  restore  your  rights."  [Ibid, 

respected.  The  general-ii2<chief  engages  tbe  govern-  iii  37.]  And  having  thus  roused  the  whole  popoia- 

mcot  to  make  known  these  sentiments  to  the  people,  tion  o(  the  cities  of  Venetfan  fe/na^rweio  retail, 

in  order  that  confidence  mav  cement  that  friendship  ho  next  proceeded  to  band  over  all  lliese  tovasts 

which  basso  long  united  the  two  nations."  [Pari.  Austria,  by  tbe  third  clause  of  the  preliminoriei of 

Deb.  xxxiv.  1338']  On  the  lOlh  March,  1797,  after  Leoben.  which  assigned  to  the  Emperor  of  Aoslrit 

the  democratic  revolt  had   broken  out  in  Brescia,  "  the  wAoh   Venetian  territoij  situmttd  b^wtm  tki 

Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Venetian  governor  of  Verona  i  Mineio,  the  Po,  and  the  Austnan  Stmtes."  [  Ibid.  iii. 

*'  1  am  truly  grieved  at  thedistnrhances  which  have  559.] 

occurred  at  Verona,  but  trust  that,  through  the  Nor  did  the  duplicity  of  Napoleon  rest  here.  On 

wisdom  of  your  measures,  no  blood  will  be  shed,  the  l6lh  Afay,  lie  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  ¥» 

Tbe  Senate  of  Venice  need  I>e  under  no  sort  of  dis-  netian  Republic,  already  mentioned,  tbe  first  artide 

quietude,  as  they  must  bo  thoroughly  persuaded  of  of  which  was  :<— **  There  shall  be  henceforth  peace 

toe  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  French  govern-  ond  good  undcrslanding  between  France  and  the 

ment,  and  the  desire  which  wc  have  tu  live  in  good  Venetian  Republic."  [Cor.  Conf.  iii.  176.]  The  dbjett 

friendship  with  your   Republic."    [  Cor.  Conf.  ii,  of  NapoU^u,  in  si;;uing  this  treaty,  is  unfolded  ia 

475.]  On  the  24ln  March,   1797i  be  wrote  to  the  his  Secret  Despatch  to  the  Directory  three  days  af- 

Director^',  after  giving  an  account   of  the  civil  terwards.  **  Yon  will  receive,"  says  be,**  hettviih 

war  in  the  Venetian  states,  "  M.  Pisaro,  chief  sage  the  treaty  which  I  have  concluded  with  the  Bqmh- 

of  the   Republic  of  Venice,  has  just  been    here,  licof  Venice,  in  virtue  of  which.  General  Baragosy* 

regaidiog  the  events    In    Brescia    and   Bergaroo;  d'Hilliers,  with  16.000  men,  has  tnkenpossessioo  of 

the  people  of  which  towns  have  disormed  the  Ve-  the  city.   1  have  had  several  objects  in  view  in  eoa* 

netian   garrisons*  and  overturned   their    authori-  eluding  this  treaty.  1.  To  enter  into  the  town  with* 

ties,  i  had  need  of  all  my  prudence;  for  it  is  not  out  difficulty,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  extract  frooi 

when  we  require  the  whole  succours  of  Friuli,  and  it  whatever  we  desire,  under  pretence  of  execvtiag 

of  the  good-will  of  the  Venetian  government,  to  the  secret  articles.    S.  To  be  in  a  situation,  if  the 

supply  us  with  provisions  in  the  Alpine  defiles,  that  treaty  with  tbe  Emperor  should  not  finally  be  rati- 

It  is  expedient  to  come  to  a  rupture.    1  told  Pisaro,  fied,  toapp.ly  to  our  purposes  all  the  reyonrces  of  the 

that  the  Directory  would  nwer/orgft  that  the  Repu6/ie  city.  3.  To  avoid  every  species  of  odium  in  violaltag 

of  f-'eiu'ce  mu  the  ancient  «///  of  France,  and  that  our  tbe  preliminaries  relative  to  tbe  Venetian  tecritory. 

desire  was  fixed  to  protect  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  pretexts  mkieh  vmjfa- 

Eiwer.   I  only  besought  him  to  spare  the  efTusion  of  ciUtate  their  execution.    4.  To  calm  all  that  nay  be 

ood.  We  parted  the  best  of  friends.  He  appeared  Mid  in  Eurojie,  since  it  will  appear  that  our  occa- 

perfectly  satisfied  with  my  reception.     The  great  Ration  of  Venice  is  but  a  momentary  operation,  so- 

point  in  alt  this  a/fair  is  to  gain  lime."  [Con.  Conf.  liciled  by  the  Venetians  themselves.  The  Vtgpah 

ii.  549  ]  On  the  5lh  April,  he  wrote  again  to  Pisiiro  I  eighty-three,  and  alarmingly  ill.   The  iponwat  1 

**  The  French  Republic  does  not  pretend  to  interfere  heard  of  that,  I  pushed  forward  all  the  Poles  ia  the 

in  the  internal  dissensions  of  Venice ;  but  the  safety  army  to  Bologna,  from  whence  I  shall  advance  th^ 

of  the  army  requires  that  I  should  not  overlook  any  to  Ancona."  [Conf.  Des.  iii.  169.  l9th  May  f797j 

enterprises  hostile  to  its  interests."   [  Ibid   iii.  30.J  His  intentions  towards  Venice  were  further  sttmaied 

Having  thus,  to  tbe  very  last  moment,  kept  up  up  in  these  words,  iu  his  despatch  to  the  DirecMiy 

the  pretended  system  of  fi'icnd^hip  for  Venice,  Na-  of  25lh  May  i— '*  Venice  must  fall  to  those  to  wboia 

poleon  no  sooner  found  himself  relieved  by  tbe  we  ,';ive  the  Italian  continent ;  but  meanwhile,  wt 

armistice  of  Leoben,  nn  8th  April,  from  the  weight  will  take  Its  vessels,  strip  its  anenals,  destroy  its 

of  tbe  Austrian  war,  than  he  threw  olT  the  mask.  On  bank,  and  keep  0>rfn  and  Ancona."  [Ibid  2Sth  Mayi 

the  day  after  the  anniatico  was  signed,  he  issued  a  1797. 

proclamatioa  to  tbe  people  of  the  conliucntAl  pos-  Still  keeping  up  the  feigned  appearance  of  pra** 
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eidled  the  rerolotioiiary  spirit  to  such  a  degree  in  all  the  Italian  possessions 
ff  Ifae  Repoblie,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  ied  and  clothed  by  the  bounty 
•fits  goveniment,  that  disturbances  became  unavoidable,  and  then  aided  the 
rdieb,  and  made  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  crush  the  insurrection  the 
pretext  for  declaring  war  against  the  state.  He  then  excited  to  the  uttermost 
the  democratic  spirit  in  the  capital,  took  advantage  of  it  to  paralyse  the  de- 
^^  fences  and  overturn  the  government  of  the  country ;  established  a 
;^  new  constitution  on  a  highly  popular  basis,  and  signed  a  treaty  on 
"'  the  i  6th  May  at  Milan,  by  which,  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom, 
te  agreed  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Venice  under  its  new  and  Revolu«- 

taetioo  to  Venice,  Kapoleoo  vrote  to  iIm  nranidpa-  hj  KlieTin;  kirn  from  a  var,  to  wUdi  ho  bimtelf 
ttf  of  that  town,  oa  tke  26tli  Blay.  **  TIm  treaty  confoiea  hi*  fbicea  were  nneqaal.  « 
caadadedat  Milan  aaaj.  in  the  mean  tiiae,  be  sicocd  When  M.Villetort,  the  secretary  of  the  Frcndi  lega- 
cy dke  onaidpality,  and  ike  aecrct  artaclea  by  ttiroe  tion  at  Venice,  remonatrated  witb  NapoMon  vpon  the 
■wfaw»  In  ercry  cirmnwlancr,  I  ahall  do  what  abandonaent  of  that  Repabiic,  he  replied,  in  words 
fittia  mcf  power  to gtrg/om prv^s  ofmjr  dtsirt  to  con-  containing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  faithful  a  picture 
mSdttKjmr  tSliertits,  and  to  see  unhappy  Italy  at  of  the  degradation  of  modern  Italy.  **  The  French 
IcBflh  anamc  the  place  to  whid  it  b  entitled  in  Repabiic  is  bonnd  by  no  treaty  to  sacrifice  our  in- 
IW  theatre  of  the  world,  free  and  independent  of  all  trresls  and  adrantagcs  to  those  of  Venice.  NeTer  has 
Aaagcrs."  [Ibid,  iii  294 .J  Soon  alter,  he  wrote  to  France  adopted  the  maxim  of  making  war  for  the 
Ccaenl  BarafnayHl'Hilliera,  l3th  Jnne  :•— **  Yon  aake  of  othtr  nations.  I  shontd  like  to  see  the  prin> 
•ill,  nan  ihe  fcccipt  of  this,  present  yonrself  to  the  ciple  of  philosophy  or  morality  which  should  com- 
piemMoal  govemment  of  Venice,  and  represent  to  maud  as  to  sacrifice  forty  tboasand  French,  contrary 
lhen,that,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  which  aliketothedeclaredwisbesof  France  and  its  obrions 
aavaaitc  the  Repabiic  of  France  to  that  of  Venice,  iaterests.  1  ku«iw  well,  that  it  costs  nothing  to  a 
sad  f4e  immedimte  pnteetiam  wAiek  tke  RgpuUie  of  bandful  of  declaimers,  whom  1  cannot  belter  charae- 
fmtttgmetio  tkoi  off^oniee,  it  is  indispensable  that  terise  than  by  calling  them  madmen,  to  rare  about 
Iht  anriliae  forces  of  the  Kepoblic  be  pot  on  a  res-  the  establisbmeut  of  Republics  cTerr  where  I  wish 
pKtddc  feoting.  Um^er  tJku  pretext foumUimkepos-  these  gentlemen  would  make  a  winter  campaign. 
asM*  ^svwj  lA/ag/ taking  care,  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  the  Venetian  nation  no  longer  exists. 
Is  Bn  ia  good  inieiligence  with  the  Venetians,  and  [Letter,  26th  Oct.  1797,  Coof.  Cor.  ▼.  405.]  Divided 
ts  cspge  in  oar  aerricc  all  the  sailors  of  the  Repnb-  into  as  many  sepatute  interests  as  it  contains  cities, 
Bcmkag  use  eonsUntiy  of  the  Venetian  name.  In  effeminaled  and  corrapted,  not  less  cowardly  than 
ihsft,  yon  must  manage  so  as  to  transport  all  the  bypocntical,  the  people  of  Italy,  hot  especially  the 
Bival  tforcs  and  fcssels  in  the  lurbour  of  Venice  to  Venetians,  are  totally  unfit  for  freedom." 
Imim,  By  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Veue*  The  same  idea  is  exprrssed  in  a  letter  about  the 
ttaasirehoaad  to  famish  to  the  French  Republic  same  period  to  Talleyrand,  **  Yon  little  know  the 
1^  aiiBioos  worth  of  stores  for  the  mariue  of  people  of  Ilalj ;  tbry  are  not  worth  the  sacrifice  Of 
Tate  i  hot  my  intention  is,  tA  take  possession,  for  forty  thonsand  Frenchuieu  I  see  by  your  letters 
■hcFfaack  Repabiic,  of  Att.  the  Venetian  ressels,  that  you  are  constantly  laboariug  ander  a  ilelusion. 
aad  all  the  naral  stores,  for 'the  ase  of  Toulon."  Too  suppose  that  liberty  can  do  great  things  to  a 
(Cmf  l>cs.  iii.  SOS.]  ba&e,  cowardly,  and  superstitious  people.  You  wish 

ThsM  oidcfs  were  too  fjithfully  execntod ;  and  me  to  perform  miracles  ;•!  have  not  the  art  of  doing 

*^  every  article  of  oaral  and  military  stores  had  so.  Since  coming  into  Italy  I  have  derired  little  if 

ksm  svcpc  away  from  Venice,  Napoleon,  without  any  support  from  the  lore  of  the  Italian  peoi>le  for 

^■itstion,  assigned  away  his  revointtonary  allied  lilwrty  and  equality.  I  have  not  in  my  army  a  single 

"yabfic,  which  ho  bad  engaged  to  defend,  to  the  Italian,  excepting  fifteen  hundred  rascals,  swept 

*Mlaaaiac  power  of  Austria.    The  history  of  the  from  the  streets  of  its  towns,  who  are  good  for  no- 

varid  centaifls  no  Uacker  page  of  perfidy  and  dis-  thing  but  pillage.  Every  thing,  excepting  what  yon 

tiMahiiiM.  must  say  in  proclamations  and  public  speeches,  la 

h  is  la  vain  to  allege,  that  the  spolial  ion  of  Venice  bere  mere  romance."— X.eK«r  to  Tallepwd,  Passe> 

*■  Mcasioocd,  and  justified,  by  their  atUck  on  the  riann,  7th  Oct.  1797 }  Corresp.  Confid.  iv.  206. 

^  sf  the  Ffench  army  at  Verona.  The  whole  con-  It  only  remains  to  add  to  this  painful  narrative  of 

<iafLil  pflsMniions  of  the  Republic  were  assigned  Italian  duplicity,  that  having  no  fnKher  occssion 

^Aastriaby  Ma poleoa  at  Leobeo,  fonr  days  before  for  the  services  of  Landrieax,  whom  he  had  cm« 

1^  event  took  place,  and  «hen  nothing  had  oc-  ployed  to  stir  up  the  revolt  in  the  Italian  cities,  and 

(*Bed  in  the  Venetian  states,  bat  the  contests  he-  having  discovered  evidence  that  he  had  been  In 

**eai  lh«  arislocntic  and  democratic    factions,  correspondence  with  the  Venetian  government,  Na- 

''■vk  had  been  sUmd  up  by  the  secret  emissaries  p<rfran  himself  denounced  him  to  the  Directory, 

^'isfotmn  himself.  Authentic  evidence  had  been  discovered  of  the 

Kb  oaodact  throughout  this  transaction  appears  double  part  which  he  acted  in  that  disgraceful  tnns- 

*> have  been  governed  by  one  principle,  and  that  action.by  the  French  commissioners,  who  examined 


la  secmce  such  pretexts  for  a  rupture  with  Ve*  the  Venetian  Archives,  and   Napoleon    in  conse- 

««•  IS  might  affofd  a  decent  groand  for  making  Its  qitence,  on  the  iSlh  November,  wrote  to  the  Dirvc- 

'^^I'ncs  the  l-ffhicauft  which  would,  at  any  time,  tory, — '*  Landrieux  excited  the  refoit  in  Brescim  tmd 

^■^^  Aastria  into  a  peace,  and  extricate  ibe  French  Bergamo,  mud  mut  paid  for  .t;  but,  at  the  same  time, 

"■vylnMiaoy  peril  into  which  it  might  have  fallen,  he  privately  informed  the  Venetian  government  of 

''viM  did  the  glittering  prist  anawer  this  purpose  \  what  was  going  on,  and  was  paid  by  them  too.  Per- 


*^«hai  it  brou^t  abovt  the  armistice  of  l^eoben,  haps  you  will  think  it  right  to  make  an  example  of 

^  avsd  KanoUaa  £hwi  the  ruin  which  otherwise  aoch  a  rascal ;  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  emjiloy  him 

^Ahavt  hdaOcn  histud  again  at  Caippo>Foniuo,  again."  [Letter,  IStb  IVor,f707.  Conf.Cor.  iv.9S9] 

ni.  *  II 
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tiooary  gorernment.  Having  thus  commilted  all  his  supporters  in  the  lUte 
irrevocably  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  got  possession  of  the  capital,  as  thit 
of  an  allied  and  friendly  power,  he  plundered  it  of  every  thing  vaiuahleit 
possessed ;  and  then  united  with  Austria  in  partitioning  the  Republic  (i),  look 
possession  of  one-half  of  its  territories  for  France  and  the  Cisalpine  RepabUc; 
and  handed  over  the  other  half,  with  the  capital,  and  its  burning  democratt, 
tp  the  most  aristocratic  government  in  Europe. 

These  transactions  throw  as  important  a  light  upon  the  moral  as  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  Napol^n.  To  Gnd  a  parallel  to  the  dissimulalion  and 
rapacity  by  which  his  conduct  to  Venice  was  characterised,  we  mostwiKh 
the  annals  of  Italian  treachery;  the  history  of  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  abounding  as  it  does  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  is  stained  by  no  similar  id  of 
combined  duplicity  and  violence.  This  opens  a  new  and  hitherto  unobserved 
feature  in  his  character,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  important.  The  French 
Republican  writers  uniformly  represent  his  Italian  campaigns  as  the  most  pore 
and  glorious  period  of  his  history,  and  portray  his  character,  at  first  almost 
perfect,  as  gradually  deteriorated  by  the  ambition  and  passions  consequent 
on  the  attainment  of  supreme  power.  This  was  in  some  respects  true;  botia 
others  the  reverse ;  his  character  never  again  appears  so  perfidious  as  dnrinf 
his  earlier  years ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  case,  it  was  in  some  particulars 
improved  by  the  possession  of  regal  power,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  was  progressively  throwing  off  many  of  the  unworthy  qualities  by  which 
it  was  9t  first  stained.  Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  abundant  evidence 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  It  was  the  same  with  Augustus, 
whose  early  life,  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions  and  horrors  of  the  trium- 
virate, was  almost  overlooked  in  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  his  imperial 
rule.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  so  singular  an  inversion  of  the  causes  which  usually  debase 
the  human  mind.  It  is  the  terrible  effect  of  revolution,  as  Madame  deStaCi 
has  well  observed,  to  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of  right  and  WTong,  and 
instead  of  the  eternal  distinctions  of  morality  and  religion,  to  apply  no  other 
test  in  general  estimation  to  public  actions  but  success  (2).  It  was  out  of  this 
corrupted  atmosphere  that  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  like  that  of  Augustus,  at 
first  arose,  and  it  was  then  tainted  by  the  revolutionary  profligacy  of  the 
times ;  but  with  the  possession  of  supreme  power  he  was  called  to  nobler 
employments,  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  committing  iniquity  for  the  sake 
of  advancement,  and  brought  into  contact  with  men  professing  and  acting  on 
more  elevated  principles ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  he  cast  off 
many  of  the  stains  of  bis  early  career.  This  observation  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  character  of  NapoMon;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  best  vindication.  His 
virtues  and  talents  were  his  own;  his  vices,  in  part  at  least,  the  fatal  bequest 
of  the  Revolution. 
And  of        The  conduct  of  Austria,  if  less  perfidious,  was  not  less  a  violation 
Aoftria.      ^  every  principle  of  public  right.  Venice,  though  long  wavering 
and  irresolute,  was  at  length  committed  in  open  hostilities  with  the  French 
Republic.  She  had  secretly  nourished  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  Republican 
forces;  she  had  given  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  Allied  powers ;  she  had  been 
dragged,  late  indeed  and  unwillingly,  but  irrevocably,  into  a  contest  with  the 
Republican  forces;  and  if  she  had  committed  any  fault,  it  was  in  favour  of 
the  cause  in  which  Austria  was  engaged  (3).  Generosity  in  such  circum- 

1)  Pari.  Hist,  xxxir.  ISSS-  (3)  ProcUmation  of  tJit  Senalt  nf  Venka,  19^ 

[3)  Rev.  Fran^.  ii.  304.  April,  lTf9. 
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tfances  would  hm  prompted  a  noble  power  to  throw  the  wefrt t  of  its  in 
ffaeoee  In  fiToar  of  its  unfortunate  neighbour.  Justice  forbade  that  it  should 
do  toy  tfaingto  aggravate  its  fate ;  but  to  share  in  its  spoliation,  to  seize  unon 
rticapital,  and  extinguish  its  existence,  is  an  act  of  rapacity  for  which  no 
•pology  can  be  offered,  and  which  must  for  ever  form  a  foul  stain  on  the  Aus- 
tniii  annals. 

Itrr*  Jf®'  "?  *«  «ri»«ow«ey  of  Venice  be  absolved  from  their  full  share 
4«-««,.  of  the  blame  consequent  on  the  destmclion  of  their  countrv  It  w«» 
dearly  pointed  out  to  them;  and  they  might  have  known,  that  th^  contest 
tawhfeh  Europe  was  engaged  with  France,  was  one  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
•limit  of  no  neutrality  or  compromise;  that  those  who  were  not  with  the 
fcmocrauc  party  were  against  them ;  that  their  exclusive  and  ancient  arlsto- 
wcy  was,inan  special  manner,  the  object  of  Republican  jealousy  and 
tt«t,  If  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  if  the 
rreneh  armies,  they  cerUinly  could  not  hope  to  avoid  it  from  their  own 
iwalotionary  subjects.  Often,  during  the  coarse  of  the  struggle,  thev  held 
fte  balance  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  might  have  interposed  with  decisive 
tiftct  ta  behalf  of  the  cause  which  was  ultimately  to  be  their  own  Had  thev 
m  their  armies  on  a  war  footing,  and  joined  the  Austrians  when  the  scaln 
ini.  .^'IT  ",<^«'«»«n«.  Areola,  or  Rivoll,  they  might  have  rolled 
IW!k  the  tide  of  revolutionary  conquest,  and  secured  to  themselves  and  their 
wntry  an  honoured  and  independent  existence.  They  did  not  do  so-  thev 

Zmr*  !^*-  'r'\P?'''y  *•»*•='»  «  «:«' 'l^e  ^^osl  perilous  in  presence  rf 
«n«er;  they  shrunk  from  a  contest  which  honour  and  duty  alike  required 
md  were,  in  consequence,  assailed  by  the  revolutionarv  tempest  when  thev 
W  00  longer  the  power  to  resist  it,  and  doomed  to  destruction  amidst  the 
•MWictions  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  contempt  of  their  enemies 
5— i."    Last  in  the  caUlogue  of  political  delinquency,  the  popular  oartv 
""ftj  are  answerable  for  the  indulgence  of  that  insane  and  unpatriotic 
spmt  of  fccUon  which  never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  bring  ruin  upon  those  who 
mdnigeit:  Following  the  phantom  of  democratic  ambition:  forirellin«  all 
«« ties  of  kindred  and  country  in  the  pursuit  of  popular  exaltation    thev 
•ttgned  with  the  stranger  against  their  native  land,  and  paralysed  the  state 
m  the  moment  of  its  utmost  peril,  by  the  faUl  passions  which  thev  intro- 
«Med  rato  its  bosom.  With  their  own  hands  they  tore  down  the  venerable 
wagnof  St.-Hark;  with  their  own  oars  they  ferried  the  invaders  across  the 
upiM;  which  no  enemy  had  passed  for  fourteen  hundred  years  (i)-  with 
ttnrown  arms  they  subjugated  the  Senate  of  their  country,  and  compelled 
"the  last  extremity,  a  perilous  and  disgraceful  submission  to  the  enemv' 
"jey  received  in  consequence  the  natural  and  appropriate  reward  of  such 
«M*ict,  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  the  hatred  of  their  friends ;  the  rob- 
«2^of*eir  trophies,  the  partition  of  their  territory,  the  extinction  of  their 
"Wrties,  and  the  annihilation  of  their  country. 

J»^ta  contrast  to  this  timid  and  vacillaUng  conduct  in  the  rulers,  and  these 
^ra  passions  in  the  people  of  Venice,  does  the  firmness  of  the  Brit^ 
Swemment,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  people,afford  at  thisjuncturcl  Thev 
"»,  were  counseUed  to  temporize  in  danger,  or  yield  to  the  tempter;  they,' 

"rt^W^S?;!!'  •»'•'•''* '^P<»~  of  St.-     wniUed  mnltitodf It  b  Ibe  .ill  of  Ood '  lU.  tk. 

"™***  *■«••  of  approbation  in  tkt  a«-  *  , 
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strikins  too,  were  shaken  in  credit  and  paralysed  by  revolt ;  they,  too,  were 
r°!!ib"«i  at  assailed  by  democratic  ambition,  and  ai^ed  to  conciliate  and  yield 
i!^ri^"b7  as  the  only  means  of  salvation.  The  Venetian  aristocracy  did  what 
iodl?opi7  ^^^  British  aristocracy  were  urged  to  do.  They  cautiously  ab- 
uf  Eiigi-nd.  stainedfrom  hostilities  with  the  revolutionary  power ;  they  did  no- 
thing to  coerce  the  spirit  of  disafifeclion  in  their  own  dominions;  they  yielded 
at  length  to  the  demands  of  the  populace,  and  admitted  a  sudden  and  por- 
tentous change  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  constitution.  Had  the  British 
government  done  the  same,  they  might  have  expected  similar  results  to  those 
which  there  took  place;  to  see  the  revolutionary  spirit  acquire  irresistible 
force,  the  means  of  national  resistance  prostrated  by  the  divisions  of  those 
who  should  wield  them,  and  the  state  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  ambition 
of  those  neighbouring  powers  who  had  fomented  its  passions  to  profit  by  its 
weakness.  From  the  glorious  result  of  the  firmness  of  the  one,  and  the  mi- 
serable consequences  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  other,  a  memorable  lesson 
may  be  learned  both  by  rulers  and  nations ;  that  courage  in  danger  is  often 
the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  most  honourable  course ;  that  periods  of 
foreign  peril  are  never  those  in  which  considerable  internal  changes  can  wiUi 
safety  be  adopted ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  goveruneDt, 
they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  their  country  who  league  with  foreign  nations 
for  their  redress. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


OTMMMML  Govnmim  or  njAci,  num  tie  utabusbmimt  of  thb  dibvctoby 

TO  TV  KKTO|.Dn01l  OP  18th  nUGIUNM. 


ARGUMENT. 

HetTMpeet  of  the  preTioM  cbanges  of  the  Revolation— Maiimam  of  Freedom,  with  Minimam 
•fDenoency,  the  great  object  of  CfTil  Govemineiit— Prorision  of  Naiore  against  the  EtH 
ef  Deoieentic  Anarchy— Slate  of  the  Public  Hind  and  Manners  in  France  in  the  beginning 
of  i7M~FtrBt  ProceedingK  of  the  Mew  Legislature— Choice  of  the  Directory— Barras,  Rew- 
ben,  Lar^reilli^  L^paux— Letoameur— First  Measure  of  the  Directory— Extreme  Difficul- 
ties of  their  Situation-Liberation  of  the  Duchesse  d'An(;ooI6me,  who  is  exchanged  for  the 
Depvlies  ddivered  up  by  Dumonriez— Successful  Efforts  of  the  Directory  to  restore  order 
ia  France— Bot  Irreligion  eonlinaes  triumphant^Theophilanihropiats— Singular  character, 
tenets,  and  worship  of  this  Sect-Renewed  Efforts  of  the  Jacobins— BabOBuf,  bis  extreme 
Brvolotionary  Principles— But  ibey  fail  now  in  rousing  the  People— Renewed  Efforts  of  the 
Revolotionista— Plani  of  the  Conspirators— The  Conspirscy  is  discoTered,  and  Babcsuf 
amsied— His  Partiaans  break  out  at  Grenelle— But  are  Defeated  and  Execoted— Trial  of  the 
Lasders  previoaaly  arrested— Abortive  attempt  of  the  Royalists— Singular  Manners  at  this 
period  in  France-  But  the  Result  of  the  Elections  is  preparing  a  Catastrophe— The  Royalists 
piefail  in  the  New  Eleetions^Barth^lemy  is  chosen  a  Director  In  lieu  of  Letourneur,  and 
Jsias  Camol^-Glnbof  Ciichy,  the  great  centre  of  the  Royalists— Club  of  Salm,  of  theRepub- 
licaas— General  Reaction  in  faTOur  of  Royalist  Principles-  Measures  of  the  Directory  to 
arert  the  danger — Camille-Jourdan's  Efforts  in  favour  of  Religion— General  return  of  the 
£iBlgrants  and  Clergy— Great  alarm  of  the  Directory— The  Republican  majority  of  the  Di- 
mtory  resolve  on  DecfsiTe  Measures— They  change  all  the  Ministers,  and  collect  Troops 
iMBd  Paris— MeASores  of  Napolten— He  resolfes  to  Support  the  Democratic  Party,  and  for 
that  purpose  sends  Lavalette  to  Paris  in  Spring  1797— And  Augereau  in  July- His  Proda- 
■utioo  to  his  Soldiers  on  i4th  July— The  Army  strongly  support  the  Directory— Extravagant 
iddreises  to  them  from  the  Soldiers— Strength  of  the  opposite  party  consisted  only  in  their 
Talents  and  Eloquence— Their  defensive  MeasuFBS,  but  they  decline  to  commence  Hostilities 
^-Sleatfer  MiUury  Force  at  their  Command— Re-organization  of  the  National  Guard  decreed 
by  the  Councils— Yiolent  Measures  of  the  Directory— They  surround  the  Tuilcries  with 
Tvoops— And  the  Guard  there  join  Augereau— Revolution  of  I8lh  Fructidor— Passive  sub- 
■rittion  of  the  People— Address  of  the  Directory  to  the  Councils— Tyrannical  Measures  of 
the  ■mority  of  the  Councils— Extinction  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press— Transportation  of  the 
■est  illustrious  Citizens  of  Frances-Cruel  fate  of  the  Exiles— Escape  of  Picbegru  from 
Giiana— Vigorous  and  despotic  measures  of  the  Directory— This  Revolution  had  been  pre- 
vioasly  concerted  with  Napoleon— But  he  is  disgusted  with  the  severe  use  they  make  of  their 
Vielary— This  is  the  true  commencement  of  Military  Despotism  in  France— Reflections  on 
these  Events. 


The  different  eras  of  the  Revolution,  which  have  hitherto  been 

ii.«  ^'  traced,  show  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  democracy  through 

2^      their  natural  stages  of  public  transports,  moneyed  insecurity,  finan- 

'^"^^'^  cial  embarrassment,  arbitrary  confiscation,  general  distress,  pie- 

iNsan  insurrection,  sanguinary  oppression,  civil  warfare,  and  mihtary  despo- 

tBBn.  It  remains  to  examine  its  progress  during  the  receding  tide ;  to  trace 

^  declining  and  enfeebled  efforts  of  Republican  fury  during  the  period 

vhen  its  desolating  effects  had  become  generally  known,  and  the  public 

siKQgth  refused  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  ambition  and  the  illusion  of  individuals. 

^Bg  this  period  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  desire  of  the  human  mind  is  for 

wpose;  the  contentions,  the  miseries  of  former  years  rise  up  in  fearful  re- 

Mobrance  to  all  classes  of  citizens;  the  chimera  of  equality  can  no  longer 
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seduce— the  illusion  of  power  no  longer  mislead ;  and  men,  bitterly  suffering 
under  the  consequences  of  former  error,  eagerly  range  themselves  under  any 
goyemment  which  promises  to  save  them  from  ^^  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants  (i)." 
M^imam      To  cfTect  thc  maximum  of  freedom,  with  the  minimum  of  demo- 
wiih  mh^.'  cracy,  is  the  great  problem  of  civil  government;  just  as  the  chief 
dl^^'rL^.  object  of  war  is  to  attaiu  the  greatest  possible  national  security,  at 
^j^t'of     ^^^  smallest  expenditure  of  human  life.  The  democratic  passion  is 
soferomeat.  frcquei.tly  uocossary  to  sustain  the  conflicts  of  freedom,  just  as  the 
military  spirit  is  often  necessary  to  purchase  national  independence,  and 
always  essential  to  its  security ;  but  it  is  not  a  less  evil  in  itself,  if  not  kept 
under  due  restraint,  than  the  savage  passion  for  the  destruction  of  the  spe- 
cies. When  too  vehemently  excited,  it  often  becomes  an  evil  incomparably 
greater  than  the  political  grievances  which  awakened  its  fury.  Great  national 
objects  sometimes  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  excitation  of  this  passion, 
because  it  is  desire,  and  not  reason,  which  ever  governs  the  masses  of  man- 
kind ;  but  when  it  becomes  the  ruling  power,  the  last  extremities  of  suffering 
are  at  hand.  Like  all  other  passions,  however,  whether  in  the  individual  or 
society,  it  cannot  be  indulged  to  excess,  without  inducing  evils  which  spee- 
dily terminate  its  ascendency,  and  punish  the  delinquencies  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  The  democratic  passion  is  to  nations  what  the  desire  of  lioentioos 
freedom  is  to  the  individual :  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  principle  of 
genuine  liberty,  as  the  chastened  attachment  of  marriage,  which  ^^  peoples 
heaven,'*  does  to  the  wild  excesses  of  lust,  which  finds  inmates  for  hell.  The 
fleeting  enjoyments  of  guilt  are  speedily  lost  in  its  lasting  pains;  the  extra- 
vagance of  democratic  ambition,  if  it  obtains  unresisted  sway,  invariably  ter- 
minates, before  the  expiry  of  a  few  years,  in  universal  suffering. 
PmvtaiDo    .  Nature  never  intended  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  should  be 
af*?Mrtbe  immediately  concerned  in  government,  because  their  intellects  and 
A^Hi^^ratie  information  are  unequal  to,  and  their  situation  inconsistent  with, 
•Mrciiy.     t}ie  task.  Useful  and  necessary  as  a  check  upon  the  government  of 
Others,  they  bring  about  the  greatest  calamities  when  they  become  the  go- 
vernors themselves; — ^respectable,  virtuous,  and  useful  when  employed  in 
their  proper  sphere,  they  become  dangerous  and  irrational  when  called  to 
the  exercise  of  duties  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  As  political  passions  can- 
not be  indulged  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  without  destroying  both  their 
usefulness  and  their  felicity,  she  has  wisely  provided  for  their  speedy  and  effec- 
tual extinction,  in  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  effects  which  they  produce. 
The  insecurity,  privations, and  suffering  which  they  induce, unavoidably  letd 
to  military  despotism.  Some  democratic  states,  as  Milan,  Florence,and  Sienna, 
to  terminate  their  dissensions,  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  a  mi- 
litary leader ;  others  have  fallen  under  his  dominion  at  the  closeof  a  sanguinary 
period  of  domestic  strife;  all  have,  in  one  way  or  other,  expelled  the  deadly 
venom  from  the  system;  and  to  shun  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  shielded  them- 
selves under  the  lasting  government  of  the  sword. 
pI.*bTir"!nu,d    '^^^  illusions  of  republicanism  were  now  dispelled  in  France ;  men 
rrpnn!^''^  had  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  lived  so  long  in  a  few 
the  S^i^.""  years,  that  all  their  pristine  ideas  were  overturned.  The  rule  of  the 
v^  '*'      middling  class,  and  of  the  multitude,  had  successively  passed  like 
a  rapid  and  bloody  phantasmagoria.  The  age  was  far  removed  from  France 

(I)  Ariftotl«. 
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of  Ibe  14th  July,  1789,  with  its  enthusiastic  feelings,  its  high  resolves,  its 
ardent  aspirations,  its  popular  magistrates,  and  its  buoyant  population ;  it 
iras  still  farther  removed  from  France  of  the  iOih  August,  when  a  single  class 
kd  usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the  state,  and  home  to  the  seat  of  go* 
verament  its  vulgar  manners  and  sanguinary  ideas-->its  distrust  of  all  above, 
md  its  severity  to  all  beneath  itself.  Society  emerged,  weakened  and  dis- 
jointed, from  the  chaos  of  r^evolution;  and  in  despair  of  effecting  any  real 
meliorition  in  the  social  system,  all  classes  rushed  with  unbounded  vehe- 
■eDoe  Into  the  enjoyments  of  private  life.  The  elegancies  of  opulence,  long 
saipended,  were  resumed  with  unprecedented  alacrity ;  balls,  festivities,  and 
tbeatres,  frequented  with  more  avidity  than  in  the  most  corrupted  era  of  the 
Bonarehy ;  it  seemed  a$  if  the  nation,  longfamished,  was  quenching  its  thirst 
ID  tbceDjoyments  of  existence.  Public  affairs  had  an  air  of  tranquillity  which 
siDgnlarly  contrasted  with  the  disasters  of  former  years  :  the  emigranu  re- 
tamed  in  crowds,  with  a  confidence  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  them. 
AH  women  were  in  transports  at  the  auspicious  change.  Horror  at  the  Ja- 
Mbtas  restored  the  sway  of  the  rich;  the  recollection  of  the  clubs,  the  in* 
fiwueeof  the  saloons;  female  charms  resumed  their  ascendency  with  the 
Ktnm  of  pacific  ideas,  and  the  passion  for  enjoyment,  forced  fkom  the  dread 
of  death  and  the  restrainto  of  religion,  was  indulged  without  control.  Man- 
Btn  never  were  more  corrupted  than  under  the  rule  of  the  Directory—* 
Itmry  never  more  prodigals-passion  never  more  unrestrained;  society  re- 
MHBed  its  wonted  order,  not  by  repentance  for  crime,  but  a  change  of  its 
fireetion.  This  is  the  natural  termination  of  popular  effervescence ;  the  transi* 
tien  is  easy  from  the  extravagance  of  democracy  to  the  corruptions  of  sen* 
ndiiy,  because  both  proceed  firom  the  indulgence  of  individual  passion;  it 
isextreoiely  difficult  from  either  to  the  love  of  genuine  freedom,  because  that 
liapHes  a  sacrifice  of  both  to  patriotic  feeling.  The  age  of  Nero  soon  succeeded 
Uie  stiffs  of  Gracchus;  but  ages  revolved,  and  a  different  race  of  mankind  wu 
cstibUshed  before  that  of  Fabricius  was  restored  (1). 
timrt^     The  deputies  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  solicitude  by  all 
Z%h.  parties  upon  the  completion  of  the  elections.  The  third  part,  who 
^       were  newly  chosen,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
fcpitsented  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  who 
M  now  become  influential  in  France.  They  consisted  not  of  those  extraor* 
^nrj  and  intrepid  men  who  shine  in  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  temp* 
M;  but  of  those  more  moderate  characters  who,  in  politics  equally  as  tlie 
^tfts,  succeed  to  the  vehemence  of  early  passion;  who  take  warning  by 
fist  error,  and  are  disposed  only  to  turn  the  existing  state  of  things  to  the 
^  aeeount  for  their  individual  advantage.  But  their  influence  was  incon-* 
i^^ble  compared  with  that  of  the  two-thirds  who  remained  from  the  old 
Assembly,  and  who,  both  from  Uieir  habits  of  business  and  acquired  celebrity, 
^tinned  to  have  the  principal  direction  of  public  affairs  (2). 
i!^^^    The  whole  deputies  having  assembled,  according  to  the  directions 
^'  '*^   of  the  constitution,  chose  by  ballot  250  of  their  number,  all  above 
^,  and  married ,  to  form  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  They  afterwards 
Proceeded  to  the  important  task  of  choosing  the  Directors;  and  after  some 
Station,  the  choice  fell  on  Barras,  Rewbell,  Lardveillidre-L^paux,  Le* ' 
^nwnr,  and  Si^yes;  but  upon  the  last  declining  the  proffi&red  honour, 

(1)  WgMi,  U.  401.  Tb.  Tili.  ST,  IS.  D'Abr.  11.        (2)  th.  vlJI.  76,  TT.  MIg.  il.  400. 
»»4.I58,IS4. 
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Carnot  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  These  five  individuals  immediately  pro* 
cecded  to  the  exercise  of  their  new  sovereignty  (1). 

Though  placed  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  state,  the  situation  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  at  Grst  surrounded  with  difficulties.  When  they  tooli  possession  of 
their  apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  they  found  scarce  any  furniture  in  the 
rooms  (2) ;  a  single  table,  an  inkstand  and  paper,  and  four  straw  diairs, 
constituted  the  whole  establishment  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  on  the 
management  of  the  greatest  Republic  in  existence.  The  incredible  embar- 
rassment of  the  finances,  the  critical  state  of  the  armies,  the  increasing  dis- 
contents of  the  people,  did  not  deter  them  from  undertaking  the  discharge 
of  their  perilous  duties.  They  resolved  unanimously  that  they  would  make 
head  against  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the  state  was  involved,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 
Item..  Hi,  Barras  was  the  one  of  the  Directory  who  was  most  qualified  )iy  his 
cb*ractrr.  |;)iaracter  and  previous  services  to  take  the  lead  in  the  government. 
Naturally  indolent,  haughty,  and  voluptuous;  accessible  to  corruption,  pro- 
fligate, and  extravagant ;  ill  qualified  for  the  fatigues  and  the  exertion  of 
ordinary  business,  he  was  yet  possessed  of  the  firmness,  decision,  and  auda- 
city which  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  Importance  in  perilous  emergencies. 
His  lofty  stature,  commanding  air,  and  insinuating  manners,  were  calculated 
to  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  often  ready  to  be  governed  in  civil  dissensions 
as  much  by  personal  qualities  as  mental  superiority ;  while  the  eminent  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Thermidorien  party,  on  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  his  distinguished  conduct  and  decisive  success  on  the  revolt  of 
the  sections,  gave  him  considerable  influence  with  more  rational  politicians. 
Rewbeii.  Bewbell,  an  Alsacian  by  birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was 
destitute  of  either  firmness  or  eloquence;  but  he  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
habits  of  business,  his  knowledge  of  forms,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which 
be  represented  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  often  in  the  close  of  revolution- 
ur^riuiire.  ary  convulsiotts  envious  of  distinguished  ability.  Lar^veiUi^re  L6- 
upMfkx.  paux,  a  sincere  Republican,  who  had  joined  the  Girondists  on  the 
day  of  their  fall,  and  preserved,  under  the  proscription  of  the  Jacobins,  the 
same  principles  which  he  had  embraced  during  their  ascendency,  was  bless- 
ed by  nature  vfiih  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  which  fitted  him  to  be  Ihe 
ornament  of  private  society ;  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute  in  public  eon- 
duct,  totally  destitute  of  the  qualities  requisite  in  a  statesman,  strongly 
tinged  with  the  irreligious  fanaticism  of  the  age,  and  perpetually  dreaming 
of  establishing  the  authority  of  natural  religion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Christian 
utoarnear.  faith.  Letoumcur,  an  old  officer  of  artillery,  had  latterly  supplied 
the  place  of  Carnot  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  without  possessing 
his  abilities;  and  when  Carnot  came  in  place  of  Sidyes,  he  received  the 
department  of  the  marine  and  the  colonies  (3). 
Pint  mn.  The  first  object  of  the  Directory  was  to  calm  the  passions,  the 
Dirretory.  fury  of  which  had  SO  long  desolated  France.  This  was  no  easy 
task ;  the  more  especially  as,  with  the  exception  of  Carnot,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  either  a  man  of  genius  or  of  any  considerable  reputation ;  the  cruel 
effect  of  a  revolution  which  jn  a  few  years  had  cut  off  whole  generations^of 
ability,  and  swept  away  all,  save  in  the  military  career,  that  could  either 
command  respect  or  ensure  success.  Their  principles  were  republican,  and 

(1)  Th.  Tiii.  78.  (S)  MIga.  ii.  4CM,  405.  417.  Kap.  in  Las  Gat.  It. 

(2)  Ikiillnil,  ii.  275.  381.  Examen  dc  Mad.  de     143, 145.  Lac  uii.  4,  5.  Th.  Wii.  78*  79. 
Stacl,  sur  la  Rf*v.  Fratif.  Mig.  i.  401. 
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ther  had  all  TOted  for  the  death  of  the  King  in  the  Gonvention,  and  conse- 
qioitly  their  eieration  gave  great  joy  to  the  Democratic  party,  vho  had  con- 
cdred  great  disquietude  from  the  recent  formidable  insurrection,  and  still 
mcBadng  language  of  the  Royalists.  The  leaders  of  that  party,  defeated,  but 
Ml  humbled,  had  great  influence  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  followers 
seemed  rather  proud  of  the  perils  they  had  incurred,  than  subdued  by  the 
Mat  they  had  sustained  (i). 

Within  and  without,  they  were  surrounded  by  difficulties.  The 
Revolution  had  left  every  thing  in  the  most  miserable  situation. 
The  treasury  was  empty ;  the  people  starving ;  the  armies  destitute ; 
Ik  generals  discouraged.  The  progress  of  the  public  disorders  had  induced 
tkit  extreme  abuse  of  paper  money,  which  seems  the  engine  employed  by 
utiDe,  in  revolutionary  disorders,  to  bring  salutary  suffering  home  to  every 
iBdiridoal,  even  of  the  humblest  rank  in  society.  The  revenue  had  almost 
oeaed  to  be  collected,  and  the  public  necessities  were  provided  for  merely  by 
adaily  issue  of  paper,  which  every  morning  was  sent  forth  from  the  public 
tasvy, still  dripping  wet  from  the-manufactory  of  the  preceding  night.  The 
sdeof  aU  kinds  of  commodities  had  ceased  from  the  effect  of  the  law  of  the 
aHximttm  and  forced  contributions ;  and  the  subsistence  of  Paris  and  the 
oilier  great  towns  was  obtained  merely  by  compulsory  requisitions,  for  which 
the  najfortunate  peasants  received  only  paper,  worth  not  a  thousandth  part 
rf  the  value  at  which  they  were  compelled  to  accept  it.  Finally,  the  armies, 
fatitate  of  every  thing,  and  unfortunate  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  were. 
iKontiented  and  dejected  (2). 

Ihe  brilliant  successes  by  which  Napoleon  restored  the  military  affairs  of 
the  Republic,  have  been  already  considered  (3).  But  in  the  course  of  their 
hhonn,  they  were  successively  assailed  by  the  different  factions  whose  strife 
had  broo^  the  country  to  this  miserable  condition ;  and  they  owed  their 
i^ictory  over  both,  only  to  the  public  torpor  which  recent  experience  of  the 
nier^  they  had  endured  had  produced  (4). 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  deed  of  humanity ;  the  liberation  of 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XYI  from  the  melancholy  prison  where  she 
had  been  confined  since  her  parents*  death.  This  illustrious  prin- 
M,  interesting  alike  for  her  unparalleled  misfortunes,  and  the  resignation 
with  whieh  she  bore  them,  after  having  discharged,  as  long  as  the  barbarity 
of  her  persecutors  would  permit,  every  filial  and  sbterly  duty, — after  having 
Mn  her  lather,  her  mother,  her  aunt,  and  her  brother,  successively  torn 
^hcr  arms,  to  be  consigned  to  destruction, — ^had  been  detained  in  solitary 
aafiaement  since  the  {jbU  of  Robespierre,  and  was.stiil  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
thoae  she  had  so  tenderly  loved.  The  Directory,  yielding  at  length 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  agreed  to  exchange  her  for  the  deputies 
hBwiJ^  who  had  been  delivered  up  by  Dumouriez  to  the  Imperialists;  and 
S?!^'  on  the  19th  December,  1795,  this  remnant  of  the  royal  captives 
M  the  inison  where  she  had  been  detained  since  the  10th  August,  1792,  and 
proceeded  by  rapid  journeys  to  Basle,  where  she  was  exchanged  for  the 
Rpoblican  commissioners,  and  received  by  the  Austrians  with  the  honour 
doe  to  her  rank.  Her  subsequent  restoration  and  second  banishment,  will 
^nm  an  interesting  episode  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  work  (5). 
The  first  measure  of  the  Directory  for  the  relief  of  the  finances,  was  to 
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<j<^t!on^^  obUun  a  decree  authoriiing  the  cessation  of  the  dittribotion  of 
iio«  J' food!  tions  to  the  people,  which  were  thenceforward  to  be  continued  only 
to  the  most  necessitous  classes.  This  great  measure,  the  first  symptom  of  eman* 
cipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  of  the  metropolis,  was  lx>ldly  adopted; 
and  though  the  discontents  to  which  it  gave  rise  appeared  in  the  conspiracy 
of  fiabcsof,  it  was  successfully  carried  into  effect  (i). 
Terriioriai  Aftcr  vaHous  ineffectual  attempts  to  return  to  a  metallic  cirenla- 
maodates.  ^^^^  ||^^  govemment  found  itself  obliged  to  continue  the  issae  of 
assignats.  The  quantity  in  circulation  at  length  rose  in  January,  4796  to  forty- 
five  milliards,  or  about  L.2,000,000,000  sterling;  and  the  depreciation  became 
so  excessive,  that  a  milliard,  or  a  thousand  million  of  francs,  produced  only 
a  million  in  metallic  currency :  in  other  words,  the  paper  money  had  Mien 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  its  nominal  value.  To  stop  this  enormous  evilt  the 
govemment  adopted  theplanofissuinganewkindof  paper  money,  tobecalled 
territorial  mandates,  which  were  intended  to  retire  the  assignats  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  for  one.  This  was  in  truth  creating  a  new  kind  of  assignats,  with  an  in* 
ferior  denomination,  and  was  meant  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  enormoiM 
depreciation  which  the  first  had  undergone.  It  was  immediately  acted  npon; 
mandates  were  declared  the  currency  of  the  Republic,  and  became  by  law  a 
legal  tender;  the  national  domains  wereforthwilh  exposed  to  sale,  andasaigned 
over  to  the  holder  of  a  mandate  without  any  other  formality  than  a  simple 
procis  verbal.  At  the  same  time  the  most  violent  measures  were  adopted  to 
give  this  new  paper  a  forced  circulation ;  all  paymentsby  and  to  the  govemmettt 
were  ordered  to  be  made  in  it  alone;  severe  penalties  were  enacted  against 
selling  the  mandate  for  less  than  its  nominal  value  in  gold  or  silver,  and,  to 
prevent  all  speculation  on  their  value,  the  public  exchange  was  closed  (R). 
I^mbT!"  ^^^  ^^'y  advantage  possessed  by  the  mandates  over  the  old  «iai- 
m.  '""^  gnats  was,  that  they  entitled  the  holder  to  a  more  summary  and 
effectual  process  for  getting  his  paper  exchanged  for  land.  As  soon  as  this 
became  generally  understood,  it  procured  for  them  an  ephemeral  degree  of 
public  favour ;  a  mandate  for  100  francs^  rose,  soon  after  it  was  issued,  fnaa 
fifteen  to  eighty  francs,  and  their  success  procured  for  govemment  a  moment- 
ary resource :  but  this  relief  was  of  short  duration.  Two  milliards  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  mandates  were  issued,  secured  over  an  extent  of  land  aup» 
posed  to  be  of  the  same  value :  but  before  many  months  had  elapsed  they 
began  to  decline,  and  were  soon  nearly  at  as  great  a  discount  in  proportion 
to  their  value  as  the  old  assignats.  By  no  possible  measure  of  finance  could 
paper  money,  worth  nothing  in  foreign  states,  from  a  distrust  of  itsseeurity, 
and  redundant  at  home  from  its  excessive  issue,  be  maintained  at  any  thing 
like  an  equality  with  gold  and  silver.  The  mandates  were,  in  t^uth,  a  reduc- 
tion of  assignats  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  their  value;  but  to  be  on  a  par  witli 
the  precious  metals,  they  should  have  been  issued  at  one  two  hundred-and* 
fiftieth  part,  being  the  rate  of  discount  to  which  the  original  paper  had  now 
faUen  (3) . 
And  nhi.  Government,  therefore,  and  all  the  persons  who  received  payment 
mate  mil.  fj^^^  j^  includiug  the  public  creditors,  the  army,  and  the  dvil 
servants,  were  still  suffering  the  most  severe  privation ;  but  the  crisis  had 
passed  with  the  great  bulk  of  individuals  in  the  state.  The  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  assignats  had  been  so  excessive,  that  no  one  would  take  either  them  or 
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tbeir  successors  in  change.  Batter,  and  the  actual  interchange  of  one  com* 
Bodity  with  another,  had  usurped  the  place  of  sale;  and  all  those  possessed 
of  IDT  fortune,  realized  it  in  the  form  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  which  were 
Ukely  to  procure  a  ready  sale  in  the  market.  The  most  opulent  houses  were 
coDTerted  into  vast  magazines  for  the  storing  of  silks,  velvets,  and  luxuries 
of  every  description,  which  were  retailed  sometimes  at  a  profit,  and  some- 
tioes  at  a  loss,  and  by  which  the  higher  classes  were  enabled  to  maintain 


J^    their  fiimilies.   From  the  general  prevalence  of  this  rude  inter- 
change, internal  trade  and  manufactures  regained,  to  a  certain 


degree,  their  former  activity;  and  though  the  former  opulent  quarters  were 

deserted,  the  Boulevards  andChauss^  d'Antin  began  to  exhibit  that  splendour 

ftr  which  they  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  under  the  empire.  As  the 

victories  of  the  Republic  increased,  and  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  from 

tkeeonqnest  of  Flanders,  Italy,  and  the  German  states,  the  government  paper 

oiiirely  ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  exchange;  transfers  of  every  description 

veie  effected  by  barter  or  exchange  for  the  precious  metals,  and  the  tern* 

taial  mandates  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  but  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 

who  bought  them  for  a  twentieth  part  of  their  nominal  value,  and  sold  them 

attunall  advance  to  the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains  (i). 

umrnim     Bot  whilo  all  other  classes  were  thus  emerging  from  this  terrible 

1£Jt!ii  Onancial  crisis,  the  servants  of  government,  and  the  public  cte* 

t^luja^  ditors,  still  paid  in  mandates  at  par,  were  literally  dying  of  ^mine. 

^^""^    Employment  from  government,  instead  of  being  solicited,  was 

BiiiTersally  shunned ;  the  persons  in  every  kind  of  service  sent  in  their  resig* 

BitioDs;  and  the  soldiers  deserted  from  the  armies  in  as  great  crowds  as  they 

kad  flocked  to  it  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.   While  the  armies  of  Pichegru 

nd  Napolten,  paid  in  the  coin  they  extracted  from  the  conquered  states, 

vtR  tiring  in  luxurious  affluence,  those  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic,  and  paid 

in  its  depreciated  paper,  were  starving.  But  most  of  all,  the  public  creditors, 

the  wui^s,  were  overwhelmed  by  unprecedented  distress.  The  opulent 

ttftttalists  who  had  fanned  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Revolution,  the  annul- 

tall  who  had  swelled  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  were  now  equally  crushed 

uder  its  wheels.   Then  was  seen  the  unutterable  bitterness  of  private  dis- 

IMS,  which  inevitably  follows  such  a  convulsion.  The  prospect  of  famine 

pttidaced  many  more  suicides  among  that  unhappy  class,  than  all  the  horrors 

Q^the  Reign  of  Terror.  Many,  driven  to  extremities,  had  recourse,  late  in  life, 

^dtily  labour  for  theur  subsistence;  others,  unable  to  endure  its  fatigues, 

i^hibted  upon  the  charity  which  they  obtained  from  the  more  fortunate  sur* 

nvon  of  the  Revolution.   Under  the  shadow  of  night  they  were  to  be  seen 

ctswdlng  round  the  doors  of  the  opera  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 

rf  which  they  had  formerly  been  the  principal  supporters,  and  in  a  disguised 

T^  or  with  an  averted  head,  imploring  charity  from  crowds,  among 

^ffi  they  were  fearful  of  discovering  a  former  acquaintance  or  depen- 

tot  (i). 

i£^^    The  situation  of  the  armies  in  the  interior  was  not  less  deplorable. 

^S!^SJl^  Officers  and  soldiers,  alike  unable  to  procure  any  thing  for  their 

*"««>       pay,  were  maintained  only  by  the  forced  requisitions  which,  under 

^  bw  of  necessity,  were  still  continued  in  the  departments.  The  detach- 

^is  were  dispersed,  and  deserted  on  the  road;  even  the  hospitals  were 

mi  up,  and  the  unhappy  soldiers  who  filled  them  turned  adrift  upon  the 

(0  "ni. Tiii.  $3T.  lac.  xiii.  JJ,  36.  <a)  Th.  r'li'u  $37.  SS8-  Mig.  ii.  402.  Lae.  xiii.  40. 
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world,  from  utter  inability  to  procure  them  either  medicines  or  provi- 
sions. The  gendarmerie,  or  mounted  police,  were  dissolved :  the  soldiers 
whd  composed  it,  unable  to  maintain  their  horses,  sold  them,  and  left 
the  service;  and  the  high-roads,  infested  by  numerous  brigands,  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  dissolution  of  society,  became  the  theatre  of  unheard-of 
atrocities  (1). 
SSStoM 'of    Stangers  profited  by  the  general  distress  of  France  to  carry  on  a 
h^m^    commerce  with  its  suffering  inhabitants,  which  contributed  in  a 
pauie  di«-  considerable  degree  to  restore  the  precious  metals  to  circulation. 
^'^'         The  Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  seized 
the  moment  when  the  assignats  were  lowest,  to  fall  with  all  the  power  of 
metallic  riches  upon  the  scattered  but  splendid  movables  of  France.  Wines 
of  the  most  costly  description   were  boug^it  up  by   speculators,   and 
sold  cheaper  at  Hamburg  than  Paris ;  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  con- 
cealed during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  left  their  place  of  concealment,  and 
procured  for  their  ruined  possessors  a  transitory  relief;  and  pictures,  sta- 
tues, and  furniture  of  every  description,  were  eagerly  purchased  for  the 
Russian  and  English  palaces,  and  by  their  general  dispersion  effected  a 
change  in  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  over  all  Europe.  A  band  of  specu- 
lators, called  la  bande  Noire^  purchased  up  an  immense  number  of  public 
and  private  edifices;  which  were  sold  for  almost  nothing,  and  reimbursed 
themselves  by  selling  a  part  of  the  materials ;  and  numerous  families, 
whose  estates  had  escaped  confiscation,  retired  to  the  country,  and  in- 
habited the  buildings  formerly  tenanted  by  their  servants,  where  they 
lived  in  seclusion  and  rustic  plenty  on  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  their 
estates  (2). 
i6th  July.     The  excessive  fall  of  the  paper,  at  length  made  all  classes  perceive 
op!^  abaii.  that  it  was  in  vain  to  pursue  the  chimera  of  upholding  its  value.  On 
^"^^""^  the  16th  July,  1796,  the  measure,  amounting  to  an  open  confession 
•jsteui.       of  2  bankruptcy,  which  had  long  existed,  was  adopted.  It  was  de- 
clared that  all   persons  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  transact  business  in  the 
money  which  they  chose;  that  the  mandates  should  be  taken  at  their  current 
value,  which  should  be  published  every  day  at  the  Treasury ;  and  that  the 
taxes  should  be  received  either  in  coin  or  mandates  at  that  rate,  with  the 
exception  of  the  department  bordering  on  the  seat  of  war,  in  which  it 
should  still  be  received  in  kind. 

The  publication  of  the  fall  of  the  mandates,  rendered  it  indispensable  lo 
make  some  change  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  national  domains;  for  where 
the  mandate  had  fallen  from  one  hundred  francs  to  five  francs,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  holder  could  be  allowed  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  it  land 
worth  one  hundfed  francs  in  1790,  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  its 
value,  from  the  insecure  tenure  of  all  possessions,  deemed  worth  thirty- 
five  francs  (3).  It  was  in  consequence  determined,  on  the  18th  July,  tint 
the  undisposed  of  national  domains  should  be  sold  for  mandates  at  their 
current  value.  v 

prodigioiu  Such  was  the  end  of  the  system  of  paper  credit,  six  years  after  it 
e?c«  oVror.  had  been  originally  commenced,  and  after  it  had  effected  a  greater 
hiMd'J^!'  change  in  the  fortunes  ,of  individuals,  than  had  perhaps  ever 
sioncd.       ])een  accomplished  in  the  same  time  by  any  measure  of  govem- 

(0  Th.  viii.  83S.  (3)  Mig.  viii.  339.  Th.  viii.  346.  347.   JvSj  t8« 
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ment.  It  did  more  to  OTerthrow  the  existing  wealth,  to  transfer  movable 
hrUines  from  one  hand  to  another,  than  even  the  confiscation  of  the  emi- 
gnnt  and  church  estates.  AU  debts  were  in  fact  annihilated  by  tbe  elusory 
ibmi  in  which  it  permitted  payment  to  be  made.  In  its  later  stages,  a  debtor 
with  one  franc  coaJd  force  a  dicharge  of  a  debt  of  two  hundred;  the  public 
creditors,  the  government  servants,  in  fact,  all  the  classes  who  formerly 
vere  opulent,  were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debtors  throughout  the  whole  country  found  themselves  libe^ 
ntedfrom  their  engagements ;  the  national  domains  were  purchased  almost 
for  nothing  by  the  holders  of  government  paper ;  and  the  land,  infinitely 
nbdirided,  required  little  of  the  expenditure  of  capital  (1),  and  became 
daly  more  productive  from  th^  number  and  energy  of  its  new  cultiva- 
tors. 

hMc  Deprived  of  the  extraordinary  resource  of  issuing  paper,  the  Direc^ 
'  1^^  tory  were  compeUed  to  calculate  their  real  revenue,  and  endeavour 
to  accommodate  their  expenditure  to  that  standard.  They  estimated 
the  revenue  for  4796  at  4,100,000,000  or  L.50,000,000,  including  an  arrear 
of  300,000,000,  or  L.43,000,000,  of  the  forced  loans,  which  had  never  yet 
ken  recovered.  But  the  event  soon  proved  that  this  calculation  was  falia- 
dons;  the  revenue  proved  greatly  less,  and  the  expenditure  much  greater, 
tluB  had  been  expected.  The  land  tax  had  produced  only  200  millions, 
instead  of  2SS0 ;  and  the  200  millions  expected  from  the  sale  of  the  re- 
n&nder  of  the  national  domains  had  not  been  half  realized,  and  all  the 
other  sources  of  revenue  had  frdled  in  the  same  proportion.  Meanwhile,  the 
vmies  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  of  the  Interior,  were  in 
tbe  most  extreme  state  of  penury,  and  all  the  national  establishments  on  the 
inint  of  min.  In  these  drcumstanees,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  a 
hnbrnplcy  (2). 

Ibe  pnblic  creditors,  as  usual  in  all  such  extremitfes,  were  the  first  to 
IwsaeriiSced.  After  exhausting  every  expedient  of  delay  and  procrastination 
vith  the  rentiers,  the  Directory  at  length  paid  them  only  a  fourth  in  money, 
nd  three-fourths  in  bills,  dischargeable  on  the  national  domains,  called 
^f^des  trois  Quarts.  The  annual  charge  of  the  debt  was  248  millions 
ofinncs,  or  about  L.14 ,000,000  sterling;  so  that,  by  this  expedient,  the 
^en  was  reduced  to  62  millions,  or  L.2,400,000.  The  bills  received  for 
tk  three^ourths  were  from  the  first  at  a  ruinous  discount,  and  soon  became 
^^t^^gether  unsaleable;  and  the  disorders  and  partiality  consequent  on  this 
J^  of  payment  speedily  became  so  excessive,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
'^'^     continued.  The  income  of  4797  was  estimated  at646,000,000francs, 
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t^^^  or  about  L.27,000,000,  but  the  expenditure  could  not  be  reduced 
JIJj^  to  this,  without  taking  a  decisive  step  in  regard  to  the  debt.  It  was 
^'  '  therefore  finally  resolved  to  continue  the  payment  of  a  third  only 
•jj^debt  in  specie ;  and. the  remaining  two-thirds  were  to  be  discharged  by 
^  poyment  of  a  capital  in  bills,  seciu^  on  the  national  domains,  at  the 
|«e  of  twenty  years'  purchase.  These  bills,  like  the  Bons  des  Trois  Quarts, 
loimediately  fell  to  a  sixth  of  their  value,  and  shortly  after  dwindled  away 
^  ilmost  nothing,  from  the  quantity  simultaneously  thrown  into  the  market. 
^  the  great  majority  of  the  public  creditors  were  in  such  circumstances 
^they  could  not  take  land,  this  was,  to  all  intents,  a  national  bankruptcy, 
*wchcut  off  at  one  blow  two-thirds  of  their  property  (3). 

W  li-  ''"•  W3.  lac.  »iii.  88.  (3)  Th.  ix.  177,  Sl9, 326.  Bri$.  Hut,  Fin.  ii.  3X1. 
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smmwi^i  These  attempts  of  the  Directory,  though  long  UDsuccessfal,  to 
xh^to^l^'to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  chaos  of  revolutionary  France,  were 
o^VTin  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  great  majority  of  tbe  people,  to  whom 
Franoe.  g  termination  of  political  contests  had  become  the  most  imperious 
of  necessities.  Such,  in  truth,  is  the  disposition  to  right  themsehes  in  hu- 
man affairs  when  the  fever  of  passion  has  subsided,  that  men  fall  insensibly 
into  order,  under  any  government  which  saves  them  from  the  desolating 
effect  of  their  own  passions.  Wiihin  a  few  months  after  the  establishment  ci 
the  new  government,  the  most  frightful  evils  entailed  on  Franoe  by  the  re^- 
Yolutionary  regime,  had  been  removed  or  alleviated.  The  odious  law  of  the 
maximum,  which  compelled  the  industry  of  the  country  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
idleness  of  towns,  was  abolished;  the  commerce  of  grain  in  the  interior  was 
free :  the  assignats  were  replaced,  without  any  convulsion,*  by  a  melidUe 
currency :  the  press  had  resumed  its  independence;  the  elections  had  taken 
place  without  violence;  the  guillotine  no  longer  shed  the  noblest  blood  in 
France;  the  roads  were  secure;  the  ancient  proprietors  lived  in  peace  beside 
the  purchasers  of  the  national  domains.  Whatever  faults  they  may  have 
afterwards  committed,  France  owes  to  the  Directory,  during  the  first  year, 
the  immense  obligation  of  having  reconstructed  the  elements  of  society  o«t 
of  the  fusion  of  the  revolutionary  crucible  (1). 
Bni  irrrii.  In  ouc  particuUr  alone,  the  Directory  made  no  approach  towards 
nu("  sTiu"'  improvement.  Religion  still  remained  prostrated  as  it  bad  been 
triaropbaot.  [)y  thestrokcs  of  the  Decemvirs ;  the  churches  were  closed ;  Sunday 
abolished;  baptism  and  communion  unknown;  the  priests  in  exile,  or  in 
hiding  under  the  roofs  of  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Christian  (lock.  Tht 
youth  of  both  sexes  were  brought  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  .of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers; a  generation  was  ushered  into  the  world,  destitute  of 
the  first  elements  of  religious  instruction.  Subsequently,  the  immense  im*> 
portance  of  this  deficiency  appeared  in.  the  clearest  manner;  it  has  ielt  a 
chasm  in  the  social  institutions  of  France,  which  all  the  genius  of  Napol^km, 
and  all  the  glories  of  the  empire,  have  not  been  able  to  repair;  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  destined  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  thing  like  rational  or 
Th^phiuo.  steady  freedom  in  that  distracted  country.  In  vain  Lar^veilli^ra 
uiropisu.  endeavoured  toestablish  a  SY^t^mofTheopMlanthropyj  and  opened 
temples,  published  chants,  and  promulgated  a  species  of  liturgy;  all  these 
endeavours  to  supersede  the  doctrines  of  revelation  speedily  failed  (2) :  and 
Deism  alone  remained  in  the  few  of  the  revolutionary  party  who  bestowed 
any  thought  on  religious  concerns  (3). 
the  shock  of  parties,  however,  had  been  too  violent,  the  wounds  inflicted 

(l)  De  SUel»  ii.  163>   Mi|n.  ii.  406.  bold  iu  w^mrn  the  aiotb«n  of  your  cbildrcii»  mbA 

(2J  Hign.  ii  406>  Lac.  xiii.  2.  1  avalettc,  1.  323,  reciprocally  stady  each  other's  boppineu." 

924 .  W  heo  mon  flatter  tbeuuel? n  that  they  are  leyinf 

(3*  The  teneta  and  idvas  of  this  siniular  sect  were  the  foandnliuiis  of' a  new  religioo,  they  «•«;  m 

one  of  the  most  carinas  results  of  the  Revolution,  truth,  only  dressing  np,  In  a  somewhat  raried  forgi. 

Thi*ir  priuriplea  were,  for  tbo  mosl  part»  coutaiQcd  the  morality  of  the  fos|>el. 

in  the  following  paragnpb  i~  The  worJiip  of  tbi:t  sect  was  rtrj  fting«b«.  l*> 

Singular       «<  \Vc  brlieve  in  ihe  existence  of  God,  r^Teillicre-Li^paux  was  their  high  prir&t ;  ihry  ha4 

tr"etr"'iiid  <">(' the  immortality  of  Ihesoal.  Worship  four  temples  io  Paris,  and  on  appointed  ifeja  «er> 

worKliip  of  *^^*  Dcily  ( cborii>h  your  equals ;  render  vice  was  performix).  In  the  middle  of  the  ooogrefi^ 

ihU  sect,    yourself  pse fal  to  ynur  country.  Every  tion,  an  immense  baiikpl,  filled  with  tbe  ro(»t  bean- 

lhin|(  is  goofj  which  tends  tn  preserTe  and  briag  to  tifal  flowers  of  tbe  sramn,  wee  pbcrd,  m  tb«  eyrafcel 

perfection  the  hnman  race;  every  ihing  wbicb  has  an  of  tbe  creation.   Tbe  higb'priesi  prbuomiceil  a  4I»* 

op}icM«ite  tctidtMicy  is  the  reverse.   ChiKlren,  honour  course,  enforcing  tbe  mor.il  virtues;  **  in  which,*' 

your  fathers  and  mothers ;  oliry  them  with  affeetiou,  says  tht*  huchesa  of  Ahranica,**  there  wm  fiwqaesiily 

sup|)ort  their  declining  years.   Fathers  and  mothers,  so  much  truth  and  feeling,  that  if  the  Era  of  el  ists 

lutrncl  your  children.   Women,  behold  iu  your  had  nut  said  tbe  aane  thing  much  better  iSOO^fMn 

hasbanda  the  heada  of  your  booMf ;  biubanils,^b«-  before  theiDf  oae  ni^t  hve  b«ta  ttWjptidI  te  «■• 
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too  proibaiid,  for  ood«ty  to  relapse,  without  farther  eonvalsioiu,  into  a  state 
of  repose.  It  was  from  the  Jacobins  that  the  first  efforts  proceeded ;  and  the 
priadples  of  their  leaders  at  this  jonctare  are  singularly  inslructive  as  to  the 
oxtremities  to  which  the  doctrines  of  democracy  are  necessarily  pushed,  when 
Ihey  take  a  deep  hold  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

gl^jrf-  This  terrible  faction  had  ncTor  ceased  to  mourn  in  secret  the  ninth 
jMiMw.  Thennidor  as  the  commencement  of  their  bondage.  They  still 
koped  to  establish  absolute  equality,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  human 
diaracter;  and  complete  democracy,  in  spite  of  the  institutions  of  modem 
OTilisation.  They  had  been  driven  from  the  government  by  the  fall  of  Ro- 
kspierre;  and  from  all  influence  in  the  metropolis  by  the  defeat  and  disarm- 
Of  of  the  fioboQiigs.  But  the  necessities  of  government,  on  occasion  of  the 
molt  of  the  sections  on  the  thirteenth  Vendemiaire,  had  compelled  it  to  in- 
nkotbeaid  of  their  desperate  bands,  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Royalists, 
ad  thi  diaracter  of  the  Directors  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  regaining 
Ikir  nfloeBoeat  the  helm  of  affiurs.  Flattered  by  these  pi  ospects,  the  broken 
iMtioii  le-asoerabled.  They  instituted  a  new  club,  under  the  splendid  dome 
•f the  Panth^wi,  which  they  trusted  would  rival  the  far-famed  assemblage  of 
iheiaeobins;  aiid  there  instituted  a  species  of  idolatrous  worship  of  llarat 
aad  Rdiespierre,  whom  they  still  upheld  as  objects  of  imitation  to  their  fol- 
Imn(l). 

The  head  of  this  party  was  BaboBuf,  sumamed  Gracchus,  who 
aspired  to  become  the  chief  of  the  fanatical  band.  His  leading  prin- 
y^  ciple  was,  that  the  friends  of  freedom  had  hitherto  failed  because 
they  had  not  ventured  to  make  that  use  of  their  power  which  could  alone 
mire  its  lasting  success.  ^*  Robespierre  fell,*^  said  he,  '^  because  be  did  not 
vcntare  to  pronounce  the  word  *•  Agrarian  Law.*  He  effected  the  spoliation 
•f  ifcw  rich,  bat  without  bepefiting  the  poor.  The  saM^nlottes,  guided  by 
too  timid  leaders,  piqued  themselves  on  their  foolish  determination  to  abstain 
'  from  enriching  themselves  at  others*  expense.  Real  aristocracy  consists  in 
the  possession  of  riches,  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  Villiers,  a  Laborde,  a  Danton,  a  Barras,  or  a  Rewbcll.  Under  different 
Maes,  it  is  ever  the  same  aristocracy  which  oppresses  the  poor,  and  keeps 

tttB9iUr0piaioM(."rD'Ab.Ti.  37.30-]  TUicaect,  the  Lord's  Prayw.   You  and  your  frirads  would 

Sic  all  adders  foondro  apoo  aaere  Ucism  and  ike  willingly  brcoine  inartyn  :  1  tiiMll  do  tlican  no  surh 

***lfttioo  ortW  moral   tirtues,  was  sliort-lirrd;  honour,  tin  itrokcs  but  those  or  rid iculi*  shall  f.ill 

M  amrn  •nhnonl  abj  conaidonblc  body  of  the  npnn  ibcm;  and  if  1  know  any  ihin^  of  the  Frroch» 

ff*^^  they  will    speedily   prove   clfcctoal."    Nnpolroo's 

KapoMoB  vir««d  tWae  enthusiaata,  aone  of  whom  Tiews  aoon  prored  correct.    The  sect  lingered  on 

*Vt  rtiJlio  be  foaod  in  Paria  wb**!!  be  seised  tb«  five  years  t  and  two  of  its  members  bad  even  tlie 

k4i  of  aflsirs  io  1799,  in  their  true  light.  '*  They  courage  to  publish  short  works  in  its  defence,  which 

*K  (oad  adors,"  saiii  he.—-**  What !  "  aaawerad  apecdilv  died  a  natural  death.     Their  number  gra- 

^•fibe  «MK  emboMaatic  of  their  oamber,  *'  is  it  daatly  declined  i  and  they  were  at  length  so  incnn- 

'■•achlcnas  that  you  stigmatize  those  whose  chiefs  siderable,  that  wheu  a  decree  of  government,  on  the 

**  XMHig  ibe  most  yirtaoos  men  in  P^ins,  sod  4tb  Odolier.  180 1 •  prohibited  them  from  meeting 

^■a  laacls  aacvkete  oaly  universal  bcnevoleuce  in  ibe  four  churches  which  tbey  bad  bitliefto  oc- 

^b' iW  aMimI  virtues ?  "—**  What  do  you  me^u  by  copied  as  their  temples,  ihey  were  unable  to  ntiae 

"*(f"  trplied  the  First  Coosal;  **  all  systems  of  money  enough  to  hire  a  room  to  carry  on  their 

****iity  ace  Sae.  Apart  fmm  certain  dogmas,  more  worship.  The  extinction  of  ibis  sctct  was  not  owing 

*!■»  ahsBrd.  which  were  necessary  to  suit  the  merely  lothe  irreligious  spirit  of  the  French  metro- 

•■pMity  ef  the  penple  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  polis ;  it  would  have  undergone  the  same  fate  i  n  any 

**>(4eyau  see  m  the  Widham,  the  Kordn»  the  oiUer  age  or  country     Ir  is  not  by  flowers  and 

M  Teslammtt  or  Coafecius?  Every  where  pore  verses  dedamatious  on  the  lienuly  of  Si)riiig  and 


ywb«y;tbat  is  to  aay,  e  system  tacolrating  pro-  the  goodness  of  the  Dciiy.  that  a  pemuncnt  im* 

^llM  Io  ibe  weab,  ras|iectto  the  laws,  grjlitudetn  pression  is  to  be  loado  on  a  being  exposed  to  the 

**^    fbe  gospel  ahwe  bas  esJiibitcd  a  complele  tcmptitions,  liable  to  the  miofortuues,  and  filled 

"M^hlsfc  of  tbe  principles  of  morality  divested  of  with  the  desires,  incident  to  the  humao  race.— See 

^■wdity.  That  is  what  is  truly  admirable, and  not  Dccussss  D'Asssarks.  vi.  36*  4 1. 


*bw esMovplaee  staitBces  pitt  into  bad  verse.        (i)  Lac.xiii.  i3>  Migu.ii.  ill. 
•^ 7««  wiib  to  sec  whet  U  traly  sublime?  Aepeat 
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them  perpetually  in  the  condition  of  the  Spartan  HekXs.  The  people  aie 
excluded  from  the  chief  share  in  the  property  of  France;  neverUieless,  the 
people  who  constitute  the  whole  strength  of  the  state,  should  be  alone  in^ 
vested  with  it,  and  that  too  in  equal  shares.  There  is  no  real  equality  with- 
out an  equality  of  riches.  All  the  great  of  former  times.should,  in  their  turn, 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots ;  without  that  the  Revolution  is  stopped 
where  it  should  begin.  These  are  the  principles  which  Lycurgus  or  Grac- 
chus would  have  applied  to  Revolutionary  or  Republican  France ;  and  with- 
out their  adoption,  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  are  a  mere  chimera  (1).** 
Bat  they       Thcrc  was  a  time  when  plausible  doctrines  such  as  these,  so  wdl 
rooshSTthe  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  squalid  multitude  in  great 
people.      cities,  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
Parisian  populace;  but  time  extinguishes  passion,  and  discovers  illusions,  toa 
generation  as  well  as  an  individual.  The  people  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived 
by  these  high-sounding  expressions ;  they  knew,  by  dear-bought  experience, 
that  the  equality  of  democracy  is  only  an  equality  of  subjection,  and  the 
equal  division  of  property  only  a  pretence  for  enriching  the  popular  ruleis. 
The  lowest  of  the  populace  alone,  accordingly,  were  moved  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Jacobins ;  and  the  Directory,  finding  their  government  finnly  eatablished 
a7thFeb.K7g6.in  the  opinions  of  the  better  classes,  closed  the  Club  at  the 
Pantheon,  and  seized  several   numbers  of  Baboeufs  Journal,^  containing 
passages  tending  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  To  avert  the  further  en- 
croachments of  the  Jacobin  party,  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  restric- 
tion on  the  liberty  of  the  press;  but  the  two  Councils,  after  a  solemn  dis- 
cussion, refused  to  sanction  any  such  attempts  (2). 
Renewed      Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  Jacobins  formed  an  Insurnsctional 
th^e  R^iu.  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  communicated,  by  means  of 
lionicu.      twelve  (k)nfidential  agents,  with  affiliated  societies  in  every  part  of 
Paris.  BabcBuf  was  at  their  head;  the  chiefs  assembled  in  a  place  called  the 
Temple  ofReiuon,  where  they  sung  songs,  deploring  the  death  of  Robespierre' 
and  the  slavery  of  the  people.  They  had  some  communication  with  the  tro<qB 
in  the  camp  at  Crenelle,  and  admitted  to  their  secret  meetings  a  captain  is 
that  force,  named  Crizel,  whom  they  considered  one  of  their  most  important 
adherents.  Their  design  was  to  establish  the  '^  Public  Cood,"  and  for  that  end 
to  divide  property  of  every  description,  and  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  go- 
vernment, consisting  of  ^^  true,  pure,  and  absolute  democrats.'*  It  was  un- 
animously agreed  to  murder  the  Directors,  disperse  the  Councils,  and  put  to 
death  their  leading  members,  and  erect  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  to 
whom  to  intrust  the  supreme  authority  of  the  executive,  after  this  was 
achieved,  was  a  matter  of  anxious  and  difficult  deliberation.  At  length  they 
fixed  on  sixty-eight  persons  who  were  esteemed  the  most  pure  and  absolute 
democrats,  in  whom  the  powers  of  the  state  were  to  be  invested  until  the 
complete  democratic  regime  was  established.  The  day  for  commencing  the 

(1  /  Lm.  xiii.  14.  people  of  no  properly  Uie  estatM  of  tiic  aarient  aad 

These  doctrines  of  Baboraf,  ^hlch  were  nothio^  iawiul  proprietors;  when  the  state  recogniact  thsas 

more  than  the  maxims  of  the  Revolntion  pushed  to  acts  }  when  it  docs  not  make  eonflscatiou  forcrinei^ 

their  legitimate  conseqaeiic«i,    instead  of  being  but  crimes  for  coofiscallons ;  when  it  has  its  jfriar 

stopped  short  when  they  had  served  the  puri)ose  of  cipal  streogth,  and  all  its  resources  in  auch  a  tmIs- 

a  particular  party,  show  how  correctly  Mr.  Burke  lion  of  property ;  when  it  stands  chiefly  opoa  swk 

had,  long  before,  characterised  the  real  Jacobin  violation,  massacring,  by  jndgments  or  otbervis^ 

principles.  "  Jacobinism  "  says  be,  *'  is  the  rerolt  those  who  make  any  struggle  for  tbeir  old  lepl 

of  the  enterjirising  talents  of  a  country  against  its  govcniiaeol,  and  their  old  legal  possessions— >!  caN 

property.  When  priTate  men  form  ihcraselves  into  this  Jacobinism  by  establishment."*— TVhmyAM  aaa 

associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  laws  MtgieiiU  Petice,  97. 

and  institutions  of  their  coantrr ;  when  they  secure         (9)  Th.  Tiii.  i79'  Mign.  ii.  ||  !•  Lm«  xiii.  If. 

to  theinselTcs  on  army,  by  dividing  among  the  - 
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iasmreetioii  wns  fixed,  and  all  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect  arranged. 
It  was  (0  take  place  on  the  21st  May.  Placards  and  banners  were  prepared, 
beuiog  the  words,  ^^  Liberty,  Equality,  Constitution  of  1793,  Common  Cood  ;'* 
lad  oUiers  having  the  inscription,  ^^  Those  who  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the 
rta>  tf  the  people  should  be  put  to  death  by  freemen.**  The  conspirators  were 
^^""f*"'^  to  march  from  different  quarters  to  attack  the  Directors  and  the 
CMidls,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  treasury,  the 
idegFipb,  and  the  arsenal  of  artillery  at  Meudon ;  a  correspondence  had  been 
ipened  with  the  Jacobins  in  other  quarters,  so  that  the  revolt  would  break 
Mtsimallaneously  in  all  parts  of  France.  To  induce  the  lower  classes  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings,  proclamations  were  immediately  to  be  issued,  re* 
fniring every  citizen  of  any  property  to  lodge  and  maintain  a  man  who  had 
JMBed  in  the  insurrection ;  and  the  bakers,  butchers,  and  wine-merchants 
woe  to  be  obliged  to  furnish  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  to  the  citizens, 
at  a  low  price  fixed  by  the  government.  All  soldiers  who  should  join  the 
people  were  to  receive  instantly  a  large  sum  in  money,  and  their  discharge ; 
or,  if  they  preferred  remaining  by  tlieir  colours,  they  were  to  get  the  houses 
«f  the  Royalists  to  pillage  (i). 

These  desperate  and  extreme  measures,  worthy  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
thenatoral  result  of  a  long-continued  revolutionary  strife,  indicated  a  perfect 
knewledge  of  human  nature,  and  might,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  roused 
tiM  most  vehement  democratic  passions.  But,  coming  as  they  did  at  a  time 
vhea  such  opinions  inspired  all  men  of  any  property  with  horror,  they  failed 
iBpfodacingany  considerable  effect.  The  designs  of  the  conspirators  were 
Mk  Hiy,     divulged  to  government  by  Grizel  ;•  and,  on  the  20th  May,  the  day 
'^         before  the  plot  was  to  have  been  carried  into  execution,  Baboeuf, 
aad  all  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  were  seized  at  their  place  of  assembly, 
aad  vith  them  the  documents  which  indicated  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
!^7£'    Babceuf,  though  in  captivity,  abated  nothing  of  his  haughty  bear- 
g!^-*  ing,  and  would  only  condescend  to  negotiate  with  the  government 
•w^.  "^    on  a  footing  of  perfectequality .  "  Do  you  consider  it  beneath  you," 
said  he  to  the  Directory,  '^  to  treat  with  me  as  an  independent  power  ?  You 
Me  of  what  a  vast  party  I  am  the  centre ;  you  see  that  it  nearly  balances  your 
•va;  you  see  what  immense  ramifications  it  contains.  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  discovery  must  have  made  you  tremble.  It  is  nothing  to  have  arrested 
'  theefaiefis  of  the  conspiracy ;  it  will  revive  in  other  bosoms,  if  theirs  are  ex- 
linet.  Abandon  the  idea  of  shedding  blood  in  vain;  you  have  not  hitherto 
*^  nmch  noise  about  the  affair ;  make  no  more ;  treat  with  the  patriots ; 
fhey  recollect  that  you  were  once  sincere  Republicans;  they  will  pardon  you, 
if  JOQ  concur  with  them  in  measures  calculated  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
^Niblic.*'  Instead  of  acceding  to  this  extravagant  proposal,  the  Directory 
^obiished  the  letter,  and  ordered  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  before  the  High 
Gaart  at  Tenddme.  This  act  of  vigour  contributed  more  than  any  thing  they 
■Ml  yet  done,  to  consolidate  the  authority  of  Government  (2). 
itJSa.     1*^^  partisans  of  Babceuf,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  Some 
^iSa.  months  afterwards,  and  before  the  trial  of  the  chie&  had  come  on, 
*^:       they  marched  in  the  night,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred, 
*U»ed  with  sabres  and  pistols,  to  the  camp  at  Crenelle.  They  were  received 
t^  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  which,  instead  of  fraternizing  with  them  as  they 
Apected,  diarged  and  dispersed  the  motley  array.  Great  numbers  were  cut 

0)  n.Tai.  193,  iMi  HifD.  ii.  112, 4I3.  (2)  Th.  tUi.  197, 198.  Migo.  U.  4l3. 
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Bat  mrf  if  down  111  the  fight.  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  thirty-one  were  eondemn- 
muiS.  ed  and  executed  by  a  military  commission,  and  thirty  transported. 
This  severe  blow  extinguished,  for  a  long  period,  the  hopes  of  the  roTota- 
tionary  party,  by  cutting  oflf  ail  their  leaders  of  resolution  and  ability;  and 
though  It  still  inspired  terror  by  the  recollection  of  its  former  excesses.  It 
ceased  from  this  time  forward  to  have  any  real  power  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state.  Despotism  is  never  so  secure  as  after  the  oiifletiei  of 
anarchy  have  been  recently  experienced  (1). 
Trial  oniM.  The  Directory  followed  up  this  success  by  the  trial  of  Baboai; 
^Zi  IT  Amar,  Vadier,  Darth^,  and  the  other  leaders  Uken  on  the  tSHh  May, 
^^^-  before  the  Court  of  Yenddme.  Their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
that  of  men  who  neither  feared  death,  nor  were  ashamed  of  the  caoae  in 
which  they  were  to  die.  At  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  each  day^ 
proceedings,  they  sung  the  Marseillaise  hymn ;  their  wives  at  ended  them  to 
the  court ;  and  Baboeuf,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  defence,  turned  towards  them, 
and  said,  *^  that  they  should  follow  theq^  to  Mount  Calvary,  because  they  had 
no  reason  to  blush  for  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered.'*  They  were  all  ac- 
quitted except  Baboeuf  and  Darth^,  who  were  condemned  to  death.  On  liear> 
ing  the  sentence,  they  mutually  stabbed  each  other  with  a  poniard,  and  died 
with  the  stoicism  of  ancient  Rome  (2). 

The  terror  excited  by  these  repeated  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  was  extreoi6t 
and  totally  disproportioned  to  the  real  danger  with  which  they  wereattendod. 
It  is  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  which  is  past,  not  that  which  is  presfmt, 
that  ever  affects  the  generality  of  mankind.  This  feeling  enooaraged  the 
Royalists  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their  ascendency,  in  the  hope  thai  tlm 
troops  in  the  camp  at  Crenelle,  who  had  so  firmly  resisted  the  seductions  of 
the  democratic,  might  be  more  inclined  to  aid  the  exertions  of  the  raooarchioal, 
party.  Their  conspiracy,  however,  destitute  of  any  aid  in  the  legislative  bodies, 
though  numerously  supported  by  the  population  of  Paris,  proved  abortive* 
Abortive  at.  fts  Icadcrs  were  Brottier,  an  old  counsellor  in  parliament,  Lavill^ 
ai^SisiJ  Heurnois,  and  Dunan.  They  made  advances  to  Malo  the  captain  of 
dragoons,  who  had  resisted  the  seductions  of  the  Jacobins;  but  he  was  equally 
inaccessible  to  the  offers  of  the  Royalists,  and  delivered  up  their  leaders  to  lb« 
Directory.  They  were  handed  over  to  the  civil  tribunal,  who  being  unwilling 
to  renew  the  reign  of  blood,  humanely  suffered  them  to  escape  with  a  siuNrt 
imprisonment  (3). 

sinfvur  The  manners  of  n95  and  f  796  were  different  from  any  which  had 
SulincSf  y^'  prevailed  in  France,  and  exhibited  a  singular  specimen  of  Um 
Id  pnnc*.  lovc  of  Order  and  the  spirit  of  elegance  regaining  their  aacendana 
over  a  nation  which  had  lost  its  nobility,  its  religion,  and  its  morals.  Th^ 
total  destruction  of  fortunes  of  every  description  during  the  Revolution,  aod 
the  complete  ruin  of  paper  money,  reduced  every  one  to  the  necessity  oC 
doing  something  for  himself,  and  restored  commerce  to  its  pristine  form  oC 
barter.  The  saloons  of  fashion  were  converted  into  magasines  of  stulls,  wfaertt 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  engaged,  during  the  day,  in  the  drudgery  of  lrade> 
to  maintain  their  families  or  relations,  while  in  the  evening  the  reign  of 
pleasure  and  amusement  was  resumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  ancient 
opulence,  modem  wealth  biegan  to  display  its  luxury;  the  fanbonrg  St.«An-^ 
toine,  the  seat  of  manulactures,  the  faubourg  St.-Germain,  the  abode  eC 

(n  Th.  Tiii.  3(9.  Mign.  ii.  4|4.  (3)  Mig.  ii.  4iS.  Hi.  is.  23. 
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iwk,  itmained  deserted,  but  in  the  quarter^  the  chanss^  d^Anlin,  and  in 
the  Boolerard  des  Italiens,  the  riches  of  the  hankers,  and  of  those  who  had 
made  fortunes  in  the  Revolution,  began  to  shine  with  unprecedented  lustre. 
Splendid  hotels,  sumptuously  furnished  in  the  Grecian  taste,  which  had  now 
iMeQ|De  the  fashion,  were  embellished  by  magnificent  fites,  where  all  that 
msfeft  of  elegance  in  France  by  the  Revolutidh,  assembled  to  indulge  the 
nePi^orD  passion  lor  enjoyment.  The  dresses  uf  the  women  were  carried  to 
atraTagance,  io  the  Grecian  style ;  and  the  ejcessiTe  nudity  which  they 
ohibitdl,  while  it  proved  fatal  to  many  persQps  of  youth  and  beauty,  con* 
triboted,  by  the  novel  aspect  of  the  charms  which  were  presented  to  the 
^lie  eye,  to  increase  the  general  enchantment.  The  assemblies  of  Barras, 
ia  particular,  were  remarkable  for  their  magnificence;  but,  in  the  general 
CMifosion  of  ranks  and  characters  which  they  presented,  afibrded  too  clear 
a  indication  of  the  universal  destruction  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  in  mo- 
Ills  95  well  as  society,  which  tbe  Revolution  had  eflected  (i). 

Id  these  assemblies  were  to  be  seen  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Impe* 
lialcoiut  was  afterwards  formed^-The  young  oflBcers  who  had  risen  to  emi- 
aeneein  the  Republican  armies,  began  here  to  break  through  the  rigid  circle 
•f  aristocratic  etiquette;  and  the  mixture  of  characters  and  ideas  which  the 
Re?olation  had  produced,  rendered  the  st^le  of  conversation  incomparably 
aiare  varied  and  animating  than  any  thing  which  had  befti^  known  under 
the  ancient  regime.  In  a  few  years  the  world  had  lived  through  centuries  of 
bowledge.  There  was  to  be  seen  Hoche,  not  yet  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
idio  bad  leeently  extinguished  the  war  in  la  Vendue,  and  whose  handsome 
%ore,  brilliant  ulents,  and  rising  glory,  renclered  him  the  idol  of  women 
even  of  aristocratic  habits ;  while  the  thoughtful  air,  energetic  conversation, 
ad  eagle  eye  of  Napolten,  already,  to  persons  of  discernment,  foretold  no 
^diaary  destinies.  The  beauty  of  Madame  Tallien  was  still  in  its  zenith ;  while 
(he  grace  of  Madame  Beauhamais,  and  the  genius  of  Madame'de  StaCl,  threw 
.t  lustre  over  the  reviving  socit  ty  of  the  caoital,  which  had  been  unknown 
wwe  the 'fall  of  the  monarchy.  The  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  for 
the  most  part,  at  this  period  selected  their  partners/or  life  from  the  brii- 
fiint  circle  by  ^yhich  they  were  surrounded;  and  never  did  such  destinies 
depend  on  the  decision  or  caprice  of  the  moment.  Madame  Permon,  a  lady 
ofrink^nd  singular  attractions!  from  Corsica,  in  whose  family  Napoleon  had 
from  infancy  bmi  ihlimale,  and«whose  daughter  afterwards  became  Duchess 
•f  Abrantes,  refused  in  onf  morning  the  hand  of  Napol^n  for  herself,  that 
•f  his  brother  Joseph  for  her 'daughter,  and^that  of  his  sister  Pauline  for  her 
iKi.  Sjie  little  thought  that  she  was  declining  for  herself  the  throne  of  Char- 
kmagne ;  for  her  daughter,  that  of  Charles  V,  and  for  her  son,  the  most 
ktatifal  princ^  in  Europe  (2). 

mt'^Z'  ^^^  the.  passions  raised  were  too  violent,  the  wounds  inflicted 
H^'^i*  too  profound,  for  society  to  relafise,  without  further  convulsions, 
<*iM»i*!.  into  a  state  of  reposp;  and  France  was  again  destined  to  undergo 
Ihe  horrors  of  Jacobin  rule,  before  she  settled  down  under  the  despotism  of 
the  sword.  The  Directory  wns  essentially  democratic;  but  the  first  elections 
iMving  taken  place  during  the  excitement  produced  by  tbe  suppression  of 
the  revolt  of  tbe  Sections  at. Paris,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Councils  being 
CMDpoaad  of  the  members  of  the  old  Convention,  the  legislature  was,  in  that 

(I)  n.  tK!.  im.   Ue.  xiU.  U,  39.   D'Abr.  ii.        (^  D'Abr.  it.  44,  U-  Tb.  vUi.  Ill,  !•» 
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respect,  in  harmdny  with  the  Aecutive.  But  the  elections  of  the  year  17^, 
Tbl^onu  ^^^^  one-third  of  both  were  changed,  produced  a  total  alteration 
isu  prrvDii  in  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  state.  These  elections,  for  the  most 
rTeetiou!^  part,  tumcd  out  favourable  to  the  Royalist  interest ;  and,  so  far 
did  the  members  of  that  party  carry  hostility  to  the  Jacobins,  that  they  f  ues- 
tioned  all  the  candidates  in  many  of  the  provinces  as  to  whether  they  were 
holders  of  the  national  domains,  or  had  ever  been  engaged  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, or  in  any  of  the  public  journals,  and  instantly  rejected  all  who  answered 
affirmatively  to  any  of  these  tiuestions.  The  reaction  against  the  Revolation 
was  soon  extremely  powerful  over  the  whole  departments.  The  Royalists, 
perceiving  from  the  turn  of  the  elections  that  they  would  acquire  a  majority, 
soon  gained  the  energy  of  victory.  The  multitude,  ever  ready  to  follow  the 
victorious  party,  ranged  themselves  on  their  side,  while  a  hundred  journals 
thundered  forth  their  declamations  against  the  Government,  without  its 
venturing  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sanguinary  law,  which  affixed  the  punish- 
ment of  death  against  all  offences  tending  towards  a  restoration  of  royally. 
The  avowed  corruption,  profligacy,  and  unmeasured  ambition  of  Barras,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Directory,  strongly  contributed  to  increase  the  reaction 
throughout  the  country.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  such,  that  a  great 
majority  in  both  Councils  was  in* the  Royalist  or  anti-conventional  interest; 
aud  the  strength  of  the  republican  party  lay  solely  in  the  Directory  and  the 

S'Swln"?    "^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  "^^  Assembly,  or  rather  of  the  Assembly  wifli 
Director  In  its  Hcw  third  of  m^mbors,  was  to  choose  a  successor  to' the  direc- 
fwr^rur!'  tor  Letoumcur,  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  of  retiring  from 
cirool!***  the  government.  The  choice  fell  on  Barth^lemy,  the  minister  who 
had  concluded  the  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain ;  a  respectable  man,  of 
Royalist  principles.  Pichegru,  deputy  of  the  Jura,  was,  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions, appointcfd  president  of  the  Council  of  F^ive  Hundred  :  Barb^-Marbois, 
also  a  Royalist,  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  Almost  all  th'e  mi- 
nistry were  changed,  ai\d  the  Directory  was  openly  divided  into  two  partiesj 
the  majority  consistinf  of  Rewbeli,  Barras,  and  Lar^eilli^re ;  t)ic  minorit)^ 
of  Barthelemy  and  Carnot  (2).  * 

Club  of  The  chief  strength  of  the  Royalist  party  lay  in  the  club  of  Glich]f, 
ciicby.  -which  acquired  as  preponderating  an  influence  at  this  epodi,  «5 
that  of  the  Jacobins  had  done  at  an  earliijr'stagc.of  the  Revolution.  Fey 
among  their  number  were  iA  direct  commu|iication  with  the  Royalists^  hat 
they  were  all  animated  with  ha^ed  at  the  Jacobins,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  their  regaining  their  ascendency  in  the  government.  The  ofjposi* 
S  the**R?"' b-'  *'^®  asseipbled  at  the  Club  of  Salm,  where  was  arrayed  the  stroigth 
liciii.  *"**"  of  the  Republicans,  the  Directory,  and  the  army.  Carnot  though  a 
steady  Republican,  was  inclined  to  join  the  Royalist  party  from  his  lore  of 
freedom,  and  his  rooted  aversion  to  violent  measures.  Steadily  pursuing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good,  he  had,  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  supported  the  dictatorial;  and  now,  when  the  danger *to 
freedom  from  foreign  subjugation  was  over^  he  strove  to  regain  the  regal  rj- 
gime.  The  opposite  factions  soon  became  so  exasperated,  that  they  mutmuj 
aimed  at  supplanting  each  other  by  means  of  a  revolution;  a  neutral  party> 
headed  by  Thibaudeau,  strove  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  extremities  (3j; 

(1)  Miffn.  ii.  421.  422.   Lac.  xir.  16.    Map.  ir.        (3)  Mign.  ii.  4S5.   Nap.  W.  217,  218*   ^'  ^ 
216.  Tb.  is.  86.  D'Abr.  i.  120.  165»  166. 

(2)  Tb,  is.  16S.  liap.  U.  216. 
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bDt,«s  osoal  in  such  circamstanoes,  was  nnsuccessful,  and  shared  in  the  ruin 
oftheyanquished. 

The  reaction  in  favour  of  Royalist  principles  at  this  juncture  was 
so  strong,  that  out  of  seventy  periodical  journals  which  appeared 
^?^d^  at  Paris,  only  three  or  four  supported  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
Lacretelle,  the  future  historian  of  the  Revolution,  the  Abb<^  Morellet,  La 
Barpe,  Sicard,  and  all  the  literary  men  of  the  capital,  wrote  periodically  on 
the  Royalist  side.  Michaud,  destined  to  illustrate  and  beautify  the  History  of 
'  the  Crusades,  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  direct  Sloge  on  the  princes  of  the 
exiled  family;  an  offence  which,  by  the  subsisting  laws,  was  punishable  with 
death.  He  was  indicted  for  the  offence,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  people.  The  majority  in  the  Councils  supported  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  from  which  their  party  were  reaping  such  advantages, 
lod,  pursuing  a  cautious  but  incessant  attack  upon  government,  brought 
them  into  obloquy  \^y  continually  exposing  the  confusion  of  the  finances, 
which  was  becoming  inextricable,  and  dwelling  on  the  ooptinuance  of  the 
m,  which  appeared  interminable  (1). 
At  Uiis  epoch,  by  a  singular  but  not  unnatural  train  of  events,  the  partisans 
;    of  royalty  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  liberty  of  the  press;  while  the 
I    laoobin  government  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  stifle  its  voice.  This 
I    is  the  natural  course  of  things  when  parties  have  changed  places,  and  the 
eiecQti?e  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  leaders.  Freedom  of  dis- 
caasioD  b  the  natural  resource  of  liberty,  whether  menaced  by  regal,  repub- 
fian,  or  military  violence;  it  is  the  insurrection  of  thought  against  physical 
force  (2).  It  may  frequently  mislead  and  blind  the  people,  and  for  years  per- 
petuate the  most  fatal  delusions;  but  still  it  is  the  polar  star  of  freedom,  and 
it  alone  can  restore  the  light  of  truth  to  the  generation  it  has  misled.  The 
press  is  not  to  be  feared  in  any  country  where  the  balance  of  power  is  pro- 
i    periy  maintained,  and  opposing  parties  divide  the  state,  because  their  oppo- 
site interests  and  passions  call  forth  contradictory  statements  and  arguments, 
:    which  at  length  extricate  truth  from  their  oolUsion :  the  period  of  danger 
fJloni  its  abuse,commences  when  it  is  in  great  part  turned  to  one  side  either 
W^  despotic  power,  democratic  violence,  or  purely  republican  institutions. 
r'lhnee  under  Napoleon  was  an  example  of  the  first;  Great  Britain  during  the 
f   Reform  fever  in  IdSi,  of  the  second;  America  of  the  third.  Wherever  one 
•   power  in  the  state  is  overbearing,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  sovereign  or  of  the 
QoltitDde,  the  press  generally  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  most  debasing 
tyranny  (3). 

To  ward  off  the  attacks,  the  Directory  proposed  a  law  for  restrict- 


to^'bt^ing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  substituting  graduated  penalties 
*^^""*^  for  the  odious  punishment  which  the  subsisting  law  authorized, 
hit  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  from  its  severity.  It  passed  the 
Fire  Hundred,  hot  was  thrown  out  in  the  Ancients,  amidst  transports  of  joy 
in  the  Royalist  party.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  they  attempted  to  undo 
^  worst  parts  of  the  revolutionary  fabric  :  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment or  transportation,  to  which  the  clergy  were  liable  by  the  revolutionary 
hvs,  was  repealed,  and  a  proposal  made  to  permit  the  open  use  of  the 
oneient  worsnip,  allow  the  use  of  bells  in  the'  churches,  the  cross  on  the 
graves  of  such  as  chose  to  place  that  emblem  there,  and  relieve  the  priests 
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from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  republican  oaths.  On  this  occasion  Camille- 
joldan^s        Jordan,  deputy  from  llyon,  whose  religious  and  royalist  prin- 
^on»  iu       ciples  had  been  slrongl  y  coDfirmed  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins 
iviifion%      in  that  unfortunate  city,  made  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech, 
which  produced  a  great  sensation.  He  pleaded  strongly  the  great  cause  of 
religious  toleration,  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  those  laws,  which,  professing 
to  remove  the  restrictions  on  subjects  of  faith,  imposed  fetters  severer  than 
had  ever  been  known  to  Catholic  superstition.  The  Council,  tired  of  the 
faded  extravagances  on  the  subject  of  freedom,  were  entranced  for  the  mo- 
ment by  a  species  of  eloquence  for  years  unheard  in  the  Assembly,  and  by 
the  revival  of  feelings  long  strangers  to  their  breasts,  and  listened  to  the 
declamations  of  the  young  enthusiast  as  they  would  have  done  to  the 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  But  the  attempt  was  premature;  the  principles 
of  infidelity  were  too  deeply  seated,  to  be  shaken  by  transient  bursts  of  genius; 
and  the  Council  ultimately  rejected  the  proposal  by  such  a  majority,  as 
showed  that  ageswof  suffering  must  yet  be  endured  before  that  fatal  poison 
could  be  expelled  from  the  social  body  (1). 
ctntni !«.    Encouraged  by  this  State  of  opinion  in  the  capital,  the  emigrants 
•mrt^Vts'  An<I  Ihe  banished  priests  assembled  in  crowds  from  every  part  of 
•ad  rieriy   Europc.  FictiUous  passports  were  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Ham- 
burg and  other  towns,  where  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by  those  who 
longed  ardently  to  revisit  their  native  land.  The  clergy  returned  in  still 
greater  numbers,  and  were  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  their  faiibfnl 
flocks,  especially  in  the  western  departments,  who  for  four  years  had  beea 
deprived  of  all  the  ordinances  and  consolations  of  religion ;  the  infants  were 
anew  baptised;  the  sick  visited;  the  nuptial  benediction  pronounced  by  con- 
secrated lips;  and  the  last  rites  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  faithful. 
On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  however,  the  energy  of  the  Royalists  consisted 
rather  in  words  than  in  actions;  they  avowed  too  openly  the  extent  of  their 
hopes,  not  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  revolutionary  party;  and  spoke 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  their  strength  was  irresistible,  while  their 
adversaries  were  silently  preparing  the  means  of  overturning  it  (2). 
or^thf*Di""    '°  effect,  the  rapid  march  of  the  Councils,  and  the  declamations  ot- 
rtctlry. '     the  Royalists,  both  in  the  tribune,  in  the  club  of  Clichy,  and  in  the 
public  journals,  awakened  an  extreme  alarm  among  that  numerous  body  of* 
men,  who,  from  having  been  implicated  in  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  or 
gainers  from  its  excesses,  had  the  strongest  interest  to  prevent  its  principles 
from  receding.  The  Directory  became  alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  by 
reason  of  the  decided  majority  of  their  antagonists  in  both  Councils,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  approaching  election  of  a  third  would  almost  totally  ruin 
the  Republican  party.  It  had  already  been  ascertained  that  490  of  the  deputies 
were  engaged  to  restore  the  exiled  family,  while  the  Directory  could  onfy 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  i30;  and  the  Ancients  had  resolved,  by  a  large 
majority,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  legislature  to  Rouen,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  jvestern  provinces,  whose  Royalist  principles  had  always 
been  so  decided.  The  next  election,  it  was  expected,  would  nearly  extinguish 
the  Revolutionary  party;  and  the  Directory  were  aware  that  the  transttjon  i 
was  easy  for  regicides,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  were,  from  the  Luxembourg 
to  the  scaffold  (3). 

(1)  Uc.  xiv.  20»  54.  Miga.  H.  422,  423.  Th.  ix.        (3)  ThibtttdMii  VL*m.  ii.  321.  Lm  sir.  <i.  Th. 
174.  IX.  iw; 

(2)  Th.  is.  191.  M<gn.  Ii.  424. 
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gj^y-   In  tbk  ettremltyy  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  eonsittiDg  of 

2|r<f  1^  Birras,  Rewbell,  and  Lar^veilli^re-L^paax,  resolved  upon  decisiTO 

Mriw*^   measares.  Tliey  eonld  reckon  with  confidence  upon  the  support  of 

'iSmm,    the  army,  which  having  heen  raised  during  the  revolutionary 

ferroiir  of  1793,  and  constantly  habituated  to  the  intoxication  of  Republican 

Irianphs,  was  strongly  imbued  with  democratic  principles.  This,  in  the 

existing  xtate  of  affairs,  was  an  assistance  of  immense  importance.  They, 

totfi»e,  drew  towards  Paris  a  number  of  regiments,  twelve  thousand 

itnog,  from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  which  were  known  to  bo 

■Mt  repnUiean  in  their  feelings;  and  these  troops  were  brought  within  the 

drele  tf  twelve  leagues  lound  the  legislative  body,  which  the  constitution 

ftffhide  the  armed  force  to  cross.  Barras  wrote  to  Hoche,  who  was  in  Holland 

npcriolending  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  informing  him 

dthedangers  of  the  Government;  and  he  readily  undertook  to  support  them 

vith  all  bis  authority.  The  ministers  were  changed :  Ben^zech,  minister  of 

tke  interior;  Cochon,  minister  of  police;  Petiet,  minister  of  war;  Lacroix, 

Biaisler  of  ibreign  affairs;  and  Truguet,  of  marine;  who  were  all  suspected  of 

Sl'J^f^M.  ii^llBing  to  the  party  of  the  Councils,  were  suddenly  dismissed.  In 

^^H^     their  place  were  substituted  Francois  de  NeufcbAteau,  in  the 

m^iSUr  ministry  of  the  interior;  Hoche,  in  that  of  war;  Lenoir  Laroche, 

ia  that  of  the  police;  and  Talleyrand,  in  that  of  foreign  affairs.  The  strong 

BgMity  of  this  last  politician,  led  him  to  incline,  in  all  the  changes  of  the 

Bmlotion,  to  what  was  about  to  prove  the  victorious  side ;  and  his  accepting 

onder  the  Directory  at  this  crisis,  was  strongly  symptomatic  of  the 

which  were  accumulated  in  their  favour  (i).   Garnet,  from  this 

■Moent,  beeame  convinced  that  his  ruin  had  been  determined  on  by  his 

calleagaes.  Barras  and  Lar^veilH^re  had  long  borne  him  a  secret  grudge, 

vUcb sprung  from  his  having  signed  the  warrant,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 

fcr  the  arrest  of  Danton,  who  was  the  leader  of  their  party. 

i'T^rf   Barras  and  Hoche  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Napo- 

■>w»i^  l^n,  whose  coH>peration  was  of  so  much  importance  to  secure  the 

imUL  sacceis  of  their  enterprise.  He  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Directory 

^^%.  to  come  to  Paris  and  support  the  Government;  while,  on  the  other 

faSl^^  hand,  his  intimate  friends  advised  him  to  proceed  there,  and  pro- 

'^       claim  himseK  Dictator,  as  he  afterwards  did  on  his  return  from 

Egypt  That  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not,  even  at  that  period,  follow 

dhefootsteps  of  Cesar,  is  avowed  by  himself;  but  he  judged,  probably  wisely, 

Ihat  the  period  was  not  yet  arrived  for  putting  such  a  design  in  execution, 

*ad  that  the  miseries  of  a  republic  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  experienced 

Iseuare  the  success  of  an  enterprise  destined  for  its  overthrow.  He  was 

KMlved,  however,  to  support  the  Directory,  both  because  he  was  aware  that 

^  opposite  party  had  determined  upon  his  dismissal,  from  an  apprehension 

<f  the  dangers  which  he  might  occasion  to  public  freedom,  and  because  their 

frindples,  being  those  of  moderation  and  peace,  were  little  likely  to  favour 

*?»)•  his  ambitious  projects.  Early,  therefore,  in  spring  1797,  he  sent  his 

de-camp,  Lavalette,  who  afterwards  acquired  a  painful  celebrity  in  the 

r  Military  of  the  restoration,  to  Paris,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  parties,  and 

MkmoBieate  to  him  the  earliest  intelligence;  and  afterwards  dispatched  Au- 

*'^'<<f.ti9?.gereau,  a  general  of  decided  character,  and  known  revolutionary 

pnndples,  to  that  city  to  support  the  Government.  He  declined  coming  to  the 


(l)  CttBot,  89,  ct  acq.  Lac.  xir.  61,  6T.   Th.  ix.  S09,  3ia.  Mign.  i.  494. 
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capital  himself,  being  unwilling  to  sully  his  hands,  and  risk  bis  reputation, 
by  a  second  victory  over  its  inhabitants;  but  he  had  made  his  arrangements 
so,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Directory  being  defeated,  be  should,  five  ilays 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  make  his  entry  into  Lyon  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and,  rallying  the  Republicans  every  wbere  t» 
his  standard,  advance  to  Paris,  passing  thus,  like  another  Gssar,  the  RubiGon 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  party  (i ) . 

To  awaken  the  republican  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  Napol^n  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  July  i4th,  by  a  fite,  on  whidi 
occasion  he  addressed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his  troops :— ^^  Sol- 
Ris  Procu-  diers !  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  14th  July.  You  see  before  you 
i!i!»idim  ^1'^  names  of  your  companions  in  arms,  who  have  died  on  the  fidd 
on  i4Ui  July,  of  battle  for  the  liberty  of  their  country;  they  have  given  yon  an 
example ;  you  owe  yourselves  to  your  country ;  you  are  devoted  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  thirty  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  the  glory  of  that  name  whidi  has 
received  such  additional  lustre  from  your  victories.  I  know  that  you  are  pro- 
foundly affected  at  the  misfortunes  which  threaten  your  country;  but  it  is 
not  in  any  real  danger.  The  same  men  who  have  caused  it  to  triumph  over 
Europe  in  arms,  are  ready.  Mountains  separate  us  from  France.  You  will 
cross  them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  maintain  the 
constitution,  to  defend  liberty,  to  protect  the  government  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Soldiers !  the  Government  watches  over  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  laws 
which  it  has  received.  From  the  instant  that  the  Royalists  show  themselves^ 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  (2).  Have  no  fears  of  the  result ;  and  swear  by  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  died  amongst  us  in  defence  of  freedom,  swear 
on  our  standards,  eternal  war  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  oon* 
stitution." 

The  army      Tbls  prockmatiou  proved  extremely  serviceable  to  the  Directory. 

^^iL  the  *^^  flame  spread  from  rank  to  rank ;  addresses,  breathing  the  most 

Directory,  vehement  republican  spirit,  were  voted  by  all  the  regiments  and 
squadrons  of  the  army,  and  transmitted  to  the  Directory  and  the  Councils  with 
the  signatures  attached  to  them.  Many  of  these  productions  breathed  the 
whole  rancour  of  the  Jacobin  spirit.  That  of  the  29th  deml-brigade  com- 
ExtraTaeiint  meuced  with  these  words : — "  Of  all  the  animals  produced  by  the 
fromTh?  caprice  of  nature,  the  vilest  is  a  king,  the  most  cowardly  is  a 
•okiiers.  courtier,  the  worst  is  a  priest.  If  the  scoundrels  who  disturb 
France  are  not  crushed  by  the  forces  you  possess,  call  to  your  aid  the  29th 
demi-brigade,  it  will  soon  discomfit  all  your  enemies;  Chouans,  English,  all 
will  take  to  flight.  We  will  pursue  our  unworthy  citizens  even  into  the 
chambers  of  their  worthy  patron  George  III,  and  the  Club  of  Glichy  will 
undergo  the  fate  of  that  of  Reney.*'  Augereau  brought  with  him  the  ajl<iress 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army.  ^*  Tremble,  RoyaKsts!"  said  they;  ^^from 
the  Adige  to  the  Seine  is  but  a  step — trembljc!  Your  iniquities  are  num- 
bered, and  their  reward  is  at  the  point  of  our  bayonets.*'  ^^  It  is  with  indig- 
nation,'' said  the  staff  of  the  Italian  army,  ^^  that  we  have  seen  the  intrigues 
of  royally  menace  the  fabric  of  liberty.  We  have  sworn,  by  the  manes  of  the 
heroes  who  died  for  their  country,  an  implacable  war  to  royalty  and  royalists. 
These  are  our  sentiments,  these  are  yours;  these  are  those  of  the  country. 
Let  the  Royalists  show  themselves;  they  have  ceased  to  live."  Other  ad- 

(0  Nap.  rv*  326,  337.    Boar.  i.  338.  333.    Lu        (9)  Nap.  W.  535. 
Cm.  it.  157.  L»v.  i.  373. 
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4k9KS,  ill  a  similar  strain,  flowed  in«froni  the  aonies  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle;  it  was  soon  evident  that  tKe  people  had  chosen  for  themselves  their 
mners,  and  that  imder  the  name  of  freedom,  a  military  despotism  was 
akoat  to  lie  established.  4  Jhe  Directory  encooraged  and  published  all  these 
addresses,  which  prodaeed  a  powerfbl  impression  on  the  public  mind.  The 
GnuMtls  loodiy  exclaimed  against  these  menacing  deliberations  by  armed 
■eo;  but  goTemment,  as  their  only  reply,  drew  still  nearer  to  Paris  the 
tvdTe  tliousand  men  who  had  been  brought  from  Heche's  army,  and  placed 
Ihem  at  Yersailies,  Meudon,  and  Yinoennes  (1 ). 

of  The  party  against  whom  these  ibrmidable  preparations  were  di- 
'S!^  reeled,  was  strong  in  numbers  and  powerAil  in  eloquence,  but 
i.t.LT2rf^^ly  destitute  of  that  recidess  hardih9od  and  feariess  rigour/ 
""v*"^  which  in  civil  eonTulsiens  is  usually  found  to  command  success: 
1hHi$on*]>ueondray,  in  the  Council  of  the  ^eients,  drew,  in  strong  and 
Mnbre  colours,  a  picture  of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  the  Di- 
rectory themselves,  their  friends,  and  the  people  of  France,  frDm  this  blind 
itifliiigof  the  public  voice  by  the  threats  of  the  armies.  'In  prophetic  strains 
Ik  announced  the  commencement  of  a  reign  of  blood,' which  would  be  closed 
by  the  despotism  of  the  sword.  This  disooorse,  pronounced  in  an  intrepid 
accent,  recalled  to  mind  those  periods  of  feudal  tyranny,  when  the  victims 
of  oppression  appealed  from  the  kings  or  pontiffii,  who  were  about  to  stifle 
their  Toice,  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  summoned  their  accusers  to  answer  at 
2^  M«.  that  dread  tribunal  for  their  earthly  injustice.  At  the  Club  of  Cli- 
ZSTtot  chy,  Jordan,  Vaubiano,  and  Willot,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
t!!Z^  adopting  decisive  measures.  They  proposed  to  decree  the  arrest  of 
^"o"|^  Barras,  Reid)ell,  and  Lnr^veilliiro;  to  summon  Camot  and  BartM- 
knuy  to  the  legislative  body;  and  if  they  refused  to  obey,  sound  the  tocsin, 
narch  at  the  bead  of  the  old  seeliotfaries  against  the  Directory,  and  appoint 
Pichegm  the  commander  of  that  legal  insurrection.  Th^t  great  general  sup- 
ported this  energetic  course  by  his  weight  and  authority;  hot  the  majority, 
oreriwnie,asthe  friends  of  order  and  freedom  often  are  in  revolnlionary  con- 
Tnlsions,  by  their  scruples  of  conscience,  decided  against  taking  the  lead  in 
acts  of  violence,  and  resolved  only  to  decree  the  immediale  organization  of 
the  national  guard  under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  ^^  Let  us  leave  to  the 
Directory,^  said  they,  **.all  the  odium  of  beginning  violence."  Sage  advice,  if 
they  had  been  combating  an  enemy  capable  of  being  swayed  by  considera- 
tions of  justice,  but  fatal  in  presence  of  enterprising  ambition,  supported. by 
the  weight  of  miliUry  power  (2). 

sintn  ml.  Thc  sctual  forco  at  the  command  of  the  Councils  was  extr^ely 
tt*iM^- small.  Their  body  guard  consisted  only  of  fifteen  hundred  grena« 
""^  •  diers,  who  could  not  be  relied  on,  as  the  event  soon  provedvin  a. 
contest  with  their  brethren  in  arms ;  the  national  guard  were  dt5band£d,iind 
vHhont  a  rallying  point;  the  Royalists,  scattered,  and  destitute  of  organiza- 
tion. They  had  placed  the  guard  under  the  orders  of  their  own  oflfioers ;  and 
jrhFrani.  ou  thc  i7th  Fructidor,  when  both  Councils  had  decreed  the  orga- 
tt^iSt^  nization  of  the  national  guard  under  Pichegru,  this-^Vsto  have 
£!^*^  been  followed  on  the  next  day,  by  a  deqree,  directing  the  removal 
MbSTtbe  of  the  troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  But^  sense  of  j(hfir 
weakness,  in  such  a  strife,  filled  every  breasr  with  gloqpay'pre- 


(0  Mip.  U.  437.  Vap.  W.  ttS.  UcAdv:  |8,  OS. 
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sentiments.  Pichegni  alone  retained  4iis  wonted  firmness  and  aerei^ly  of 

mind(i).  •  «* 

^'?'''?r  Tb?'  ^^®  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  had  recourse  to  immediate  Tie- 
dTi^^oi^.'  lence.  They  appoigted  Augereau,  remaiicaUe  for  his 


principles,  decision  of  character,  and  rudeness  of  manners,  to  the  oommand 
of  the  i7th  military  division,  compreliending  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  that 
Tb<7  Mr.  city.  In  the  nighr  of  the  i7th  Fructidor  ( September  5 ),  they  mored 
Tuli^ri^*  '11  tl^e  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  into  the  capital,  and  the  inha- 
with  troop*,  bitants  at  midnight  beheld,  with  breathless  anxiety,  twelve  tluni- 
sand  armed  men  defile  in  silence  over  the  bridges,  with  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  occupy  all  the  avenues  to  the  tuileries  (2).  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  marching  of  the  men,  and  the  rolling  of  the  artillery,  till  the 
Tuileries  were  surrounded,  when  a  signal  gun  was  discharged,  which  UMde 
every  heart  that  heard  it  beat  with  agitation.  Instantly  the  troops  approached 
the  gates,  and  commanded  them  to  be  thrown  open.  Murmurs  arose  among 
the  guards  of  the  Councils*:  ^^  We  are  not  Swiss,*'  exelaimed  some ;  ^*  We 
were  wounded  by  the  Royalists  on  the  iSth  Vend^miaire,*'  rejoined  others. 
Ramel,  their  faithful  commatider,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  theeonp 
d^^tat  which  was  approaching,  had  eight  hundred  men  stationed  at  all  the 
entrances  of  the  palace,  and  the  remainder  in  order  of  battle  in  the  court;  the 
railings  were  closed,  and  every  preparation  made  for  resistance.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  staff  of  Augereau  appear  at  the  gates,  than  the  soldiers  of  Ramel 
exclaimed,  ^^  Vive  Augereau  I  Vive  le  Directoire  I'*  and  seizing  their  com- 
And  tb«  maoder,  delivered^im  over  to  the  assailants.  Augereau  ifbw  tra- 
jX^Jie?  versed  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  surrounded  the  hall  of  the 
'*■"*  Councils,  arrested  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  twelve  other  leaders  of 

r/^I^l'lsm  Ihe  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  conducted  them  to  the  Temple. 
Frarudor.  J[^^  membcrs  of  the  Councils,  who  hurried  in  confusiim  to  the  spot, 
were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  soldiers.  Those  who  were  previously 
aware  of  the  plot,  met  by  appointment  in  the  Od^n  and  the  school  of  Medi- 
cine, near  the  Luxembourg,  where  they  gave  themselves  out,  though  a  small 
minority,  for  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  France.  Barth^lemy  was  at  the 
same  time  arrested  by  a  body  of  troops  dispatched  by  Augereau,  and  Gamot 
narrowly  avoided  the  same  fate  by  making  his  escape,  almost  without  cloth* 
ing,  by  a  back  door.  By  six  o'cbck  in  the  morning  all  was  concluded.  Several 
hundred  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  party  of  the  Councils  were  in  prison ;  and 
the  people,  wakening  from  their  sleep,  found  the  streets  filled  with  troopsi 
the  walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  despotism  established  (5). 
The  first  object  of  the  Directory  was,  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
pubifc  mind  unfavourable  to  the  majority  of  the  Councils  whom  they  had 
overturned.  For  this  purpose,  they  covered  the  streets  of  Paris  early  in  the 
morning  with  proclamations,  in  which  they  announced  the  discovery  and 
defeat  of  a  Royalist  plot,  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  and  many  members  of  the 
Councils,  and  that  the  Luxembourg  had  been  attacked  by  them  during  the 
night.  At  the  same  time,  they  published  a  letter  of  General  Moreau,  in  which 
the  correspondence  of  Pichegru  wUh  the  emigrant  princes  was  detailed, 
anda  letter  from  the  Prinpe  of  Cond^  to  Imbert,  one  of  the  Ancients.  The 
streets  were  -filled  with  crowds,  who  read  in  silence  the  pr<>clamatioiis. 
mlfil^tf''  ^^^^  specutors  of  a  strife  in  which  they  had  taken  no  part, 
the  peop'Ir.     they  testlficd  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  at  the  event.  A  few  detached 

(1)  Uc.  xiT.  88, 91.  Bfi8.  ii.  427-  {%)  Mipi.  ii.  4S8.  430.  Uc.  xW.  $0,  SS.  Th.  ix. 

(2)  M«d.  de  Stael,  R^r,  Ffanf.  ii.  |84»  185.  390,  293.  Boor.  i«389.  24S.  « 
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groips,  nraing  from  the  fevbonrgs,  trtversed  the  streets,  exclaiming  (1), 
^Tire  la  R^publiqae!  A  bas  les  Aristocralesr  But  the  people,  in  general, 
were  as  passive  as  in  a  despotic  state. 

The  minority  of  the  Coancils,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Directory, 
eoatinned  their  meetings  in  the  Odton  and  the  School  of  Medicine ;  but  their 
iiMODSiderabie  numbers  demonstrated  so  clearly  the  violence  done  to  the 
CMistitution,  that  they  did  not  venture  on  any  resolution  at  their  first  sitting, 
bot  one  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  troops  in  Paris.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Directory  sent  them  a  message  in*  these  terms : — ^*'  The  48th  Fruc- 
m>m9i     tidor  should  have  saved  the  Republic  and  its  real  representatives. 
Z^lrSt     Have  you  not  observed  yesterday  the  tranquillity  of  the  people, 
^""^      and  their  joy  ?  This  is  the  49ih,  and  the  people  ask,  Where  is  the 
BepubKc;  and  what  has  the  legislative  body  done  to  consolidate  it  ?  The  eyes 
«f  the  country  are  fixed  upon  you;  the  decisive  moment  has  come.  If  you 
besitate  in  the  measures  you  are  to  adopt,  if  you  delay  a  minute  in  declaring 
yoarselves,  it  is  all  over  both  with  yourselves  and  the  Republic.  The  con- 
ipirators  have  watched  while  you  were  slumbering;  your  silence  restored 
their  audacity ;  they  misled  public  opinion  by  infamous  libels,  while  the 
jaonialists  of  the  Bourbons  and  London  never  ceased  to  distribute  their  pol- 
MQs.  Ihe  conspirators  already  speak  of  punishing  the  Republicans  for  the 
trinnph  which  they  have  commenced;  and  can  you  hesitate  to  purge  the 
Mil  of  France  of  that  small  body  of  Royalists,  who  are  only  waiting  for  the 
WBfiit  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Republic,  and  to  devour  yourselves.  You  are 
ii  the  edge  of  a  volcano ;  it  is  about  to  swallow  you  up;  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  close  it,  and  yet  you  deliberate !  To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late :  the 
latest  Indecision  would  now  ruin  the  Republic.  You  will  be  told  of  prin* 
ciples,  of  delays,  of  the  pity  due  to  individuab;  but  how  false  would  be  the 
principles,  how  ruinous  the  delays,  how  misplaced  the  pity  which  should 
■nalead  the  legishitive  body  from  its  duty  to  the  Republic!  The  Directory 
have  devoted  themselves  to  put  in  your  hands  the  means  of  saving  France ; 
bat  it  was  entitled  to  expect  that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  seize  them.  They 
l^clieved  that  you  were  sincerely  attached  to  freedom  and  the  Republic,  and 
l^t  yonVould  not  be  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  that  first  step.  K  the 
^>«nds  of  kings  find  in  you  their  protectors, — ^if  slaves  excite  your  sympathy 
-;if  you  delay  an  instant— it  is  all  over  with  the  hberty  of  France;  the  con* 
stitotion  ii  overturned,  and  you  may  at  once  proclaim  to  the  friends  of  their 
coantry  that  the  hour  of  royalty  has  struck.  But  if,  §s  they  believe^you  recoil 
with  horror  from  that  idea,  seize  the  passing  moment,  become  the  liberators 
of  your  eountry,  and  secure  for  ever  its  prosperity  and  glory.**  This  pressing 
nwasage  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  need  which  the  Directory  had  of  some 
legislattve  authority  to  sanction  their  dictatorial  proceedings.  The  remnant 
of  the  Councils  yielded  to  necessity;  a  council  of  five  was  appointed,  with 
listructions  to  prepare  a  law  of  public  safety;  and  that  proved  a-  decree  of 
Mtradsm,  which  condemned  to  transportation  almost  all  the  noblest  citizens 
of  France  (2). 

][2;2^^   Following  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  the  Councils,  by 

rfiCcS?*  sketch  of  power,  annulled' the  elections  of  forty*eight  depart- 

n<^        ments,  which  formed  a  majority  of  the  legislative  bodies,  jind  con* 

teined  to  transportation  to  Guiana,  Camot,  Bartb^iemy,  Pichegru,  Gamille* 


(0  IV  ix.  »0.    Mi«B.  ii.  4a0, 4S0.    Urn,  sir.         (9)  Th.  is.  MS.  Lm.  xiv.  M,  §9,  Migm,  ii.  m 
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Jordan,  Tron^on-Ducoudray,  Henry  LariTi^re,  Imbert,  Boissy-d^Anglis, 
Willoty  Cochon,  Ramel,  Miranda,  and  Qfty  other  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  Merlin  and  Francois  de  NeufchAteau,  were  named  Directors,  in  lieu  ef 
those  who  were  exiled.  The  Directory  carried  on  the  government  thereafter 
by  the  mere  force  of  military  power,  without  even  the  shadow  of  legal  autho- 
rity ;  the  places  of  the  expelled  deputies  were  not  filled  up,  but  the  assemblies 
left  in  their  mutilated  state,  without  either  consideration  or  independence. 
Three  men,  without  the  aid  of  historical  recollections,  without  the  lustre  of  Ti^ 
tory,  took  upon  themseWes  to  govern  France  on  their  own  account,  witltout 
either  the  support  of  the  law,  or  the  concourse  of  legal  assemblies  (i). 

Their  public  acts  soon  became  as  violent  as  the  origin  of  their  power  hid 
been  illegal.  The  revolutionary  laws  against  the  priests  and  the  emigrants 
were  revived,  and  ere  long  the  whole  of  those  persons  who  had  ruled  in  the 
departments  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  were  either  banished  or  dispossessed 
of  their  authority.  The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  was  not,  like  the 
victory  of  the  13th  Vend^miaire,  confined  to  the  capital;  it  extended  to  the 
whole  departments,  revived  every  where  the  Jacobin  ascendency,  and  sub- 
jected the  people  over  all  France  to  the  rule  of  the  army,  and  the  re? oh- 
tionary  leaders  (2). 
btiDciion     The  next  step  of  the  dictators  was  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the 

of  the  Iib4>rt7  ,,  ,*^.  .  ...  ti-  L-J 

of  the  prcn.  press.  loT  this  purpose  a  second  proscnption  was  publubed, 
which  included  the  authors,  editors,  printers,  and  contributors  to  forty-two 
journals.  As  eight  or  ten  persons  were  included  in  the  devoted  number 
for  each  journal,  this  act  of  despotism  embraced  nearly  four  hundred  indi- 
viduals, among  whom  were  to  be  found  all  the  literary  genius  of  France. 
La  Harpe,  Fontanes,  and  Sicard,  though  spared  by  the  assassins  of  the  U 
September,  were  struck  by  this  despotic  act,  as  were  Michaud  and  LacreteUe, 
the  latter  of  whom  composed,  during  a  captivity  of  two  years,  his  admirable 
history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France.  At  the  same  time,  the  press  was  sub- 
jected to  the  censorship  of  the  police;  while  the  punishment  of  exiled  priests 
found  in  the  territory  of  France,  was  extended  to  transportation  to  Guiaoa; 
a  penalty  worse  than  death  itself  (5). 

.  Tnmporta.    From  tho  mullitudo  of  their  captives,  the  Directory  at  first  selected 

mui  m«!  fifteen,  upon  whom  the  full  rigour  of  transportation  should  be 

trioawriu.  infljded.  Thcso  were  Barthdemy,  Pichegru  and  Willot,  Rovfcre, 

France.      Aubry,  Bourdou  de  TOise,  Murinais,  De  Larue,  Ramd,  Dosson- 

Tille,  TroB^on-DucOudray,  Barbe-Marbois,  Lafond-Ladebat  (though  tlie  three 

last  were  sincere  Republicans),  Brottier,  andLaville-Heamois;  theirnamber 

was  augmented  to  sixteen  by  the  devotion  of  Letellier,  servant  of  Bartfa^lemyi 

who  insisted  upon  following  his  master.  Camot  was  only  saved  from  the 

same  fite,  by  having  escaped  to  Geneva.  ^^  In  the  Directory,''  says  be, "  1 

had  contributed  to  save  the  Republic  from  many  dangers;  the  proscriptiaD 

ofthe  18th  Fructidor  was  my  reward.  I  knew  well  that  republics  wereon^ 

grateful ;  but  I  did  not  know,  till  I  learned  it  from  my  own  experiencef 

&at  republicans  were  so  much  so  as  they  proved  to  me  (4).'' 

cnieifateof  The  trausportod  victims  were  conveyed,  amidst  the  execrations 

tut  e»ii«.   ^  jjjg  Jacobin  mob,  to  Roohefort,  from  whence  they  were  sent  to 

Guiana.  Before  embarking,  they  received  a  touching  proof  of  sympathy  ib 

the  gift  of  80,000  francs,  by  the  widow  of  an  illustrious  scientific  character, 

(1)  JIap.  IT.  33S.  <%)  Ijic.  xW.  103.  Migo.  it.  4SS. 

W  Mign.  ii.  482.   Hi.  is.  m  S90*  Ue.  xir.        (4)  Caraot't  Menoin,  212.    Ur.  14,T0* 

loa^ 
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vIm  bad  lieen  one  of  the  earliest  yictims  of  the  Rerolotion.  On  the  road 
ihef  were  lodged  in  the  jails  as  common  felons.  Daring  the  voyage  they 
uderwent  every  species  of  horror ;  cooped  up  in  the  hold  of  a  small  vessel, 
Older  a  tropical  snn,  they  experienced  all  the  sufferings  of  a  slave-ship.  Ko 
ttODer  were  Chey  landed,  than  they  were  almost  all  seized  with  the  fevers  of 
the  climate,  and  owed  their  lives  to  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who,  on  that  pestilential  shore,  exercised  the  never-lailing  benefi- 
ccBoeof  their  religion.  Murinais,  one  of  the  Ck>andl  of  the  Ancients,  died  shortly 
<Aer  arrinng  atthe  place  of  their  settlement  at  Sinimari.  Troncon-Ducoudray 
pnmoanced  a  fnnend  oration  over  his  remains,  which  his  fellow-exilet 
ifllerred  with  their  own  hands,  from  the  words,  **  By  the  waters  of  Baby- 
In  we  sat  down  and  wept.'*  Soon  after,  the  eloquent  panegyrist  himself 
expired.  He  calmly  breathed  his  last,  rejoicing  on  that  distant  shore  that  he 
had  been  iaithfol  in  his  duty  to  the  royal  family.  ^^  It  is  nothing  new  to  me," 
srid  he,  ^'  to  see  suffering,  and  learn  how  it  can  be  borne.  I  have  seen  the 
Qneen  at  the  Gonciergerie."  The  hardships  of  the  life  to  which  they  were 
there  subjected,* the  diseases  of  that  pestilential  climate,  and  heats  of  a 
tHi|>ical  sun  speedily  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  number  of  the  unhappy 
oiies.  Pich^o  survived  the  dangers,  and  was  placed  in  a  hut  adjoining 
that  of  Billaud-yaretties  and  Gollot-d'Herbois,  wh6m,  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pime,  he  had  arrested  by  orders  of  the  Convention ;  a  singular  instance  of 
the  instability  of  fortune  amidst  revolutionary  changes  (1). 

l^chcgru,  Willot,  Barth^lemy,  Aubry,  Ramel,  and  Dossonville,  with  the 
ttthfol  Letellier,  their  voluntary  companion  in  exile,  contrived,  some  months 
^,  to  make  their  escape ;  and  after  undergoing  extreme  hardships,  and 
triTersing  almost  impervious  forests,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  beach,  from 
ge^c^  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Surinam  in  an  open  canoe.  Aubry 
b^.  and  Letellier  perished,  but  the  remainder  reached  £ng1and  in 
7^  safety.  The  Ahb6  Brottier,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  and  Rovire,  both 
^'Itiitrioasfrom  their  services  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  sunk  under  their  suf- 
^^rfaigs  at  Sinamari.  The  wife  of  the  latter,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
^<had  signalized  herself,  like  Madame  Tallien,  by  her  generous  efforts  at 
^4]]  of  Robespierre  in  behalf  of  humanity,  solicited  and  obtained  from 
the  Directory,  permission  to  join  her  husband  in  exile ;  but  before  she  land- 
^<Ni  that  pestilential  region,  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Several  hundreds 
jtfthe  clergy,  victims  of  their  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  arrived 
i>  these  regions  of  death,  but  they  almost  all  perished  within  a  few  months 
<fttf  their  landing,  exhibiting  the  constancy  of  martyrs  on  that  distant  shore ; 
while  the  hymns  of  the  new  worship  were  sung  in  France  by  crowds  of  aban- 
<hied  women,  and  the  satellites  of  Jacobin  ferocity.  The  strong  minds  and 
nbost  frames  of  Barb^-Marbois,  and  Lafond-Ladebat,  alone  survived  the 
t^flcrings  of  two  years ;  and  these,  with  eight  of  the  transported  priests,  were 
*n  who  were  recalled  to  Franoe  by  the  humane  interposition  of  Napoidon 
when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power  (2). 

mSl^  Meanwhile  the  Directory  pursued  with  vigour  despotic  measures 

JSi^  in  France.  A  large  proportion  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme  courts 

^'       were  dismissed ;  the  institution  of  juries  abolished ;  and  a  new  and 

^*<^  rigorous  law  provided  for  the  banishment  of  the  nobles  and  priests.  It 

^tt  proposed  that  those  who  disobeyed  or  evaded  its  enactment,  should  be- 

^t»De  liable  to  transportation  to  Guiana;  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  no- 

(0  Uc.  khr.  KM.  105.  Itli  131*  Hi.  is.  9M«  (a)  Ltc.  ut,  131, 136*  Tb.  h,  3a6. 
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bles  who  were  married  were  not  exempted  from  this  enactment,  unless  ^ey 
divorced  their  husbands,  and  married  citizens  of  plebeian  birth.  Bat  a  more 
lenient  law,  which  only  sabjected  them  to  additional  penalties  K  they  re- 
mained, was  adopted  by  the  Councils.  Two  hundred  thousand  persons  at 
once  fell  under  the  lash  of  these  severe  enactments ;  their  effect  upon  France 
was  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  The  miserable  emigrants  fled  a  second  time 
in  crowds  from  the  country,  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets ; 
and  society,  which  was  reviving  from  the  horrors  of  the  Jacobin  sway,  was 
again  prostrated  under  its  fury.  They  carried  with  them  to  foreign  lands  that 
strong  and  inextinguishable  hatred  at  republican  cruelty  which  their  own 
wrongs  had  excited,  and  mingling  in  society  every  where,  both  on  the  om- 
tinentand  in  the  British  isles,  counteracted  in  (he  most  powerful  manner  the 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  democratic  principles,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  formation  of  that  powerful  league  which  ultimately  led  to  their  over- 
throw. Finally,  the  Councils  openly  avowed  a  national  bankruptcy;  they  cat 
off  for  ever  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  of  France;  closing  thus  a  sanguin- 
ary revolution  by  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  banishment  of  virtney  and 
the  violation  of  public  faith  (i). 
Thii  n^oiQ.  The  Revolution  of  the  iSth  Froctidor  had  been  concerted  between 
p?"vi!!!!^i7  Napoleon  and  Barras  long  before  it  took  place;  the  former  was  the 
Z^!hjt^  real  author  of  this  catastrophe,  and  this  is  admitted  even  hy  bis 
itoD.  warmest  admirers  (2).  Augereau  informed  him,  a  month  beforet 
that  he  had  opened  to  the  Directory  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary  par^; 
that  he  had  been  named  Governor  of  Paris;  and  that  the  dismissal  of  all  ibe 
civil  and  military  authorities  was  fixed,  l^valette  made  him  acquainted  daily 
with  the  progress  of  the  intrigue  in  the  capital.  The  former  was  sent  by  him 
to  carry  it  into  execution  (5).  He  was  accordingly  transported  with  joy  'w&sa 


(I)  D'Abr.  fit  S24.    De  Stael.  ii.  lS7.    Lae.  sir.  fatal  Jotiwy  of  Cafirat.  or  tlie  wmkaraa  of  hii 

195,  107.  Hard.  \w.  &33>  534.  Tb.  is.  321.  zader.  that  he  has  now  become  one  of  tbe  piUscm  of 

(Q)  IVAhr  ii.  148.  the  mooorchical  party,  a*  be  was  of  tbe  Jacoblas. 

(3)  See  tlip  leitera  in  Bow.  i.  9S4»  MS.  He  wishes  to  teoij^rue."  Ob  tbe  3d  kfsmA,  —  Bvwy 

Ob  tbo  S4lb  June,  1797«  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Oi-  thing  here  Vijoiains  in  the  same  state  :  Great  prepo^ 

rectory  wrote  to  Nspolran,  unknown  to  Bartb^emy  rations  for  an  attack  IfytheCoanctlof  Pt^oHi^piared; 

and  Caraot:— **  WebaTerace«Ted,cHtac»ffeoerjl,  eorrasponding  moasorra  of  defmco  hy  tbe  IHrae* 

with  extreme  satisfaction,  the  marked  proofs  ofd^>  tory.  Barras  says  openly,  '1  am  only  waiiinK  ^ 

Totion  to  the  caose  of  freedom  which  yon  hare  th«d<*cr*«ofaccii«alioDtonHmntonr 


recently  ghren.     Ton  may  rely  mi  tbe  asost  entire  nteeditr  ibetr  beads  will  roll  ia  tbo  Kottor.*  '^Oa 

rccipincity  on  our  parts.    We  accept  with  pleasare  the  16th  August,  LaraMle  wrote  to  Nap«»l^oa  tbeso 

tbe  offers  yon  bare  made  to  fly  Co  tbe  support  of  tbo  remarkaljie  words  t  *«  At  last  I  baTe  lorn  away  tko 

RepabKc.'    On  the  S9d  Julr.  Lawlette  wnfto  to  veil  tfaismuraing  fro*  tbe  Diroclory.  Oalyat 

Napolfon,  '*  This  morniug  1  have  seen  Barras.  He  to  what  Barras  told  me  yesterday  ereoing. 

appeared  strongly  excited  at  what  has  passed.    He  suhjeri  was  the  negotiatioua  in  Italy.   Cotaol  _ 

BMdo  no  attenpl  to  conceal  tbo  diriaion  ia  the  Ds>  teadod  that  NapoLNm  was  in  too  adTanla^nwiis  m 

feetory.  We  shall  hold  firm,'  said  he  to  me;  *  and  situation,  when  he  signed  the  prrlimtnaries,  to  he 

if  we  are  denounced  by  the  Councils,  then  we  .iball  obliged  to  agree  to  ceoditioaa  hj  wbicb  be  cwali 

int  on  btfscfaack.*  He  frcquealty. repealed  that,  not  abide  ia  tbe  end.    Barrsa  defended  Bonap— tow 


iu  ihoir  present  crisis,  money  would  be  of  incalcu«  and  said  to  Garnet :  'Tnu  are  nothing  but  a  wila 

lable  imporUnco.   I  made  to  bim  your  propositioa,  mtscreant;  yoo  bavo  aoM  tbe  Republic,  oad 

wbicb  bo  accvpted  witb  Iranaport."   Bnrcaa,  on  hia  wish  to  murder  those  who  defend  it,  tniai 

part,  on  the  23d  July,  wrote  to  Napoleon,— **  No  sroundreM'  Camot  answered,  with  an  cinburn 

delay   Consider  well,  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  money  air—*  I  desptso  your  iiMinuatbaw,  bat  mm»  Amj  I 

alooo  tbal  I  caa  aecompliab  your  generous  iulen-  shall  answer  them.'"  , 

lions."  Lavalette  wrote  ou  the  same  day  to  Napo-         Augereau  wrote  on  the  |9tb  August  to  TTspnlf<Mi : 

Iten,  **  Your  pmpooiltoa  has  been  bmagbt  on  tbe  -^* Things  remain  mudi  rn  tbe  aamo  atalas  thm 

tapis bitweff.n  Barras,  RewhelLand  l.a  HoveiUiAre.  All  Clicbians  have  resumed  their  TaciUating  and   aaa- 

are  agreed  that  without  money  we  cannot  surmount  certain  policy  ;  they  do  not  ronnt  so  mut-h  as  h«f«- 

the  crisis.   They  confidently  hope  that  you  will  tatan  oa   &»mn(.  and  openly   romploiu  of  ika 

Mad  Urge  sauis«"    On  tbo  2ftih  JuIt,  Lavalette  weaknesa  of   Pichegni.    The  agitatina    of  ~* 

again  wrote  to  him,  **  The  mibority  of  the  Directory  gentlemen  is  extreme ;  for  my  pott,  I  obacru 

stilt  ding  to  hopes  of  mi  acoBmrnodstiau ;  tbe  ma-  and  keep  imsssaatly  altaraiaiiug  tbe  Oirarlary, 

jority  will  perish  rather  than  make  any  further  the  decisive  moment  has  evidently  arrived,  mmA 

concessions.    It  sees  dearly  the  abyss  wbicb  is  they  see  that  as  wdl  aa  I  do.   Nothing  ia 

apeaing  b— rth  il»  fboU  twb*  bantrtWt  i»  tbo  ctclM^  tbaa  tbal^  if  Iba  p«Ui«  aiad  ia  not 
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leraedfcd  inteUgenee  of  the  saooeas  of  Ihe  enterpriM.  But  these  feelingi 
vtre  speedily  changed  Into  discoQleot  at  the  acoounU  of  the  use 'which  the 
goTarnmeBt  made  of  their  yietory.  He  easily  perceived  that  the  excessive  s^ 
verity  which  they  employed,  and  the  indulgence  of  private  spleen  which  ap- 
peved  in  the  choice  of  their  victims,  would  alienate  public  opinion,  and  run 
ID  inaainent  risk  of  bringing  back  the  odious  Jacobin  rule.  He  has  expressed 
iahis  Memoirs  the  strongest  opinion  on  this  subject.  "  It  might  have  been 
2^  right,*"  says  he,  ^^  to  deprive  Gamot,  Barlhdemy,  and  the  fifty  de- 
Hi^  puti^  of  their  appointment,  and  put  them  under  surveillance  in 
jjMMiw  some  cities  in  the  interior;  Pichegro,  Willot,  Imbert,  Golonne,  and 
^rtmj,  one  or  two  others,  might  justly  have  expiated  their  treason  on  the 
toffold ;  hot  to  see  men  of  great  talent,  such  as  Portalis,  Tron^on^Ducqudray, 
Fooianes;  tried  patriots,  such  as  Boissy-d'Anglaa,  Domolard,  liurinals;  su- 
pnme  magistrates,  such  as  Gamot  and  Bartb^lemy,  condemned,  without 
cither  trial  or  accusation,  to  perish  in  the  marshes  of  Sinamari,  was  fright- 
M.  What!  to  punish  with  transportation  a  number  of  writers  of  pamphlets, 
vfao  deserred  only  contempt  and  a  trifling  correction,  was  to  renew«lhe  pro- 
Mriptions  of  Ihe  Roman  triumvirs;  it  was  to  act  more  cruelly  than  Fouquier* 
TiBville,  since  beat  least  put  the  accused  on  their  trial,  and  condenmed  them 
<ni1y  to  death.  AU  the  armies,  all  the  people,  were  for  a  Republic;  state  ne- 
cosity  could  not  be  alleged  in  favour  of  so  revolting  an  injustice,  so  iagfant 
*  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  (i  ).** 

bdependently  of  the  instability  of  any  government  which  succeeds  to  so 
■tcnny  a  period  as  that  of  the  Revolution,  the  constitution  of  France  under 
^  Directory  contained  an  inherent  defect,  which  must  sooner  or  later  ha^ 
^ttasioned  its  ftll.  This  was  ably  pointed  out  from  its  very  eommencemenl 
W  Meeker  (2),  and  consisted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the  executive  from 
Ihe  legislative  power.  In  constitutional  monarchies,  when  a -difference  of. 
^oion  on  any  vital  subject  arises  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature, 
Hie  obvious  mode  of  arranging  it  is  by  a  dissolution  of  the4atter,  and  a  new 
appeal  to  the«people;  and  whichever  party  the  electors  incline  to,  becomes 
^KtorioQs  in  the  strife.  But  the  French  Goondls,  being  altogether  indepen> 
fat  of  the  l>irectory,and  undergoing  a  change  every  two  years  of  a  third  of 
^hdr  members,  became  shortly  at  variance  with  the  executive;  and  the  laf- 
^,  being  composed  of  ambitious  men,  unwilling  to  resign  the  power  they 
M  acquired,  had  no  alternative  but  to  invoke  military  violence  for  its  sup- 
port This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  lying  at  the  very  foundation ' 
J>f  a  mixed  government :  unless  the  executive  possess  the  power  of  disaolv- 
ioffiby  legal  means,  the  legislature,  the  lime  must  inevitably  come,  when  it 
^  dispme  them  by  fcroe.  This  is  in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  looked  for 
a  latioD  is  emerging  from  revolutionary  convulsions;  as  so  many  in* 


ii<SF  Aiagvd  bHbn  di*  •tacoMkiag  hItIimm,     aad  arat  to  tht  TcnnI*     Carnet  Ims  4iaupnmnA, 

iTil  war  r« 


-.  is  lofta  aod  •  riTtl  war  m««(as  at  <mr  Paris  regards  the  crisis  only  as  •fiUi  tb«  robust 

■*  wsoaiu.**  Oa  the  Slat  kngmlt  isTah'tte  in-  patriotic  worfciaen  oftlM  favboargs  loadly  pnclalv 

f^mtk  y*,  ••  At  hgffik  the  BovaoMit.  m  kmg  the  sslvatioa  of  the  Rep«blic."  Finallj.  on  tU  Sfld 

^Maifis  about  to  take  placr.    To-naorrow  night  September,  1797t  Napolran  wrutr  io  the  foilowiog 

■»  Mitelety  wilt  armt  tfteco  or  twMily  drantiM ;  teroie  to  A agereaa  t  *•  The  whole  mrmj  epptf aih  the 

I  nmm  «toio  wiU  be  ■•  raaiflUoro  "  An^on  the  wiadoaa  aad  energy  which  yoo  h^ve  diaoUycd  in 

M  i^liraihrr,  Avj^traau  wrote  tn  him,—"  KX  last,  this  crisis,  and  b^  rejoiced  sincerely  at  Ihe  sarceas 


tol,«^iriHMR  JracroaytfdIW/ the  promises  oF  of  the  patriots.    It  is  only  to  be  hoped  aow  that  nw 

•my  of  Italr  Ww  hee«  hept  laat  night*  The  daralioa  and  wiadom  will  goide  yo«r  alrpa';  that  is 

Clary  wes  at  leogth  induced  to  act  wiltfyigonr.  the  mo»t  ardent  wi*h  of  my  heart.**— Bova  si  aaaa, 

^■idaight  I  pM  all  the  troops  In  moUon  {  before  i.  2SS,  250,  266,  and  Hakd.  W,  SOS,  Si 8. 

^farrai  eit  the  bridges  and  principal  poiuU  in  the  {t\  Map  iv  233,  234.  Boar.  i.  28S.     • 

^  *«tc  eceapied,  the  legislature  surr6anded,  and  (2)  Me«Aer,  Histoire  de  la  R^otulion,  iv.  232. 

^  "toahen,  whose  nanca  tie  enclosed,  arrested  Mad.  de  Slaii,  ii.  170,  ITS.  . 
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dividuals  are  there  implicated  by  their  crimes  in  supporting  the  rerolution- 
ary  rigime^  and  a  return  to  moderate  or  legal  measures  is  so  much  dreaded, 
from  the  retribution  which  they  may  occasion  to  past  delinquents. 

Though  France  suffered  extremely  from  the  usurpation  which  overthrew 
its,  electoral  government,  and  substituted  the  empire  of  force  for  the  chi- 
meras of  democracy,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  just  or 
equitable  government  could  at  that  period  have  been  substituted  in  its  room. 
The  party  of  the  Councils,  though  formidable  from  its  union  and  its  abilities, 
was  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  that  it  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility have  held  together  if  the  external  danger  of  tbe  Directory  had  been 
removed.  Pichegni,  Imbert,  Brottier,  and  others,  were  in  constant  corres* 
pondepce  with  the  exiled  princes,  and  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a  constitu- 
tional Ihrone  (1 ).  Garnot,  Rov^re,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Club  of  Glichy,  were  sincerely  attached  to  Republican  institutions.  DissensioD 
was  inevitable  between  parties  of  such  opposite  principles,  when  they  had 
once  prevailed  over  their  immediate  enemies.  Tbe  nation  was  not  then  in 
the  state  to  settle  down  under  a  constitutional  monarchy;  it  required  to  be 
drained  of  its  fiery  spirits  by  bloody  wars,  and  humbled  in  its  pride  by  na- 
tional disaster^  before  it -could  submit  to  the  coercion  of  passion,  and  follow 
the  regular  occupations  essential  to  the  duration  of  real  freedom. 
Tbb  u  the  The  iSth  Fructidor  is  the  true  era  of  the  commencement  of  mili- 
mlloMrfiit  tary  despotism  in  France,  and  as  such,  it  is  singularly  instrucliTe 
m^\^\n  as  to  the  natural  tendency  and  just  punishment  of  revolutionary 
Fraoee.  passious.  Thc  subscquent  government  of  the  country  was  bat  a 
succession  oflllegal  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  power,  in 
which  the  people  had  no  share,  and  by  which  their  rights  were  equally  in- 
vaded, until  tranquilUty  was  restored  by  the  vigorous  habd  of  Napol^n  (2)- 
The  French  have  not  the  excuse,  in  the  loss  even  of  the  name  of  freedom  to 
their  country,  that  they  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  bent  beneath  the  car  which  banded  Europe  was  unable  to  arrest.  They 
were  subjected  to  tyranny  in  its  worst  and  most  degrading  form ;  they 
yielded,  not  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  but  to  the  violence  of  Augerean; 
they  submitted  in  silence  to  proscriptions  as  odious  and  arbitrary  as  those  of 
the  Roman  triumvirate  ;  they  bowed  for  years  to  the  despotism  of  men  so 
ignoble  that  history  has  hardly  preserved  their  names.  Such  is  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  never-failing  consequence,  of  the  undue  ascendency  of  de- 
mocratic power. 

The  French  people  did  not  fall  under  this  penalty  from  any  peculiar 
fickleness  or  inconstancy  of  their  own ;  they  incurred  it  in  consequence  of  the 
gener^il  law  of  Providence,  that  guilty  passion  brings  upon  itself  its  own 
punishment.  They  fell  under  the  edge  of  the  sword,  from  the  same  cause 
which  subjected  Rome  to  the  arms  of  Caesar,  and  England  to  those  of 
Cromwell.  ^'  Legal  government,"  says  the  Republican  historian,  ^Ms  a  chi- 
mera, at  the  conclusion  of  a  revolution  such  as  that  of  France.  It  is  not 
uiider  shelter  of  legal  authority,  that  parties  whose  passions  have  been  so 
violently  excited, can  arrange  themselves  and  repose;  a  more  vigorous  power 
is  required  to  restrain  them,  to  fuse  their  still  burning  elements,  and  protect 
them  against  foreign  violence.    That  power  is  the  empire  of  the  sword  (3).^ 

A  long- and  terrible  retribution  awaited  the  sins  of  this  great  and  guilty 


%] 


See  ^Qor.  i.  Append.  (3)  Th.  is,  308* 

Madi  dt  SUel,  ii.  331,  Nap*  ir.  235% 
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eountiy .  Its  own  passions  were  made  the  mf  nisters  of  the  j  ustice  of  Heaven ; 
its  own  desires  (he  means  of  bringing  upon  itself  a  righteous  punishment, 
CMteoporaneotts  with  the  military  despotism  established  by  the  victory  of 
Aogn'ean,  sprang  up  the  fbreign  conquer  of  Napoleon  :—4lis  triumpTiant 
or  rolled  ovor  the  world,  crushing  generations  beneath  its  wheeb ;  plough- 
tag,  Hke  the  chariot  of  Juggernaut,  through  human  flesh ;  exhausting,  in  the 
fiirsDit  of  ghnry ,  the  energies  of  Republican  ambition .  France  was  decimated 
fcriUcraelCy ;  the  stiows  of  Russia,  and  the  hospitals  of  Germany,  became 
tli€winding-sh^t  and  the  grave  of  its  blood-stained  Revolution.  Infidelity 
WKf  discerft  in  this  telrlfic  progress  the  march  of  fatalism  and  the  Inevitable 
eoorse  of  human  affairs :  let  us  discover  in  it  the  government  of  an  overrule 
log  Providence,  ponishidg  the  sins  of  a  guilty  age,  extending  to  nations  vnth 
MTMie^  bur  merciful  hand,  the  consequences  of  their  transgression,  and 
IRparittg  in  the  diaslisement  of  present  iniquity,  the  future  amelioration  of 
tk  species. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 
nnmxum  vo  MTfr. 

ABGUMENT. 

Creal  Mllleal  and  Commerelil  fmporuooc  of  Egypt«-Itt  adTanUftH  MSItaatloa—- aad  I«i* 
portaace  aariy  perofived  by  Laibniu— Alrx«nd4*r  ike  Great  and  Ka|M>l«oii  eqaally  Mpptt* 
eiat^  iu  value^His  idcaa  are  maiured  «l  Paaieriano-^Napoltoo's  Parting  Address  to  ibn 
Italiani  ~Hi«  iriumphanlJournoy  acro8s5»ilxerland  to  Bastadl  apd  Paris— Political  Ot>|0eu 
of  (his  Journey— Its  ominooa  character  for  Switzerland    His  retired  manner  of  Life  at  Parif 

—  His  Public  Reception  by  lli«  Directory— Talleyrand's  Speech— Napolton'a  Ansvrr^ 
Successive  PSiet  uiveii  by  othfr  Public  Bodies— His  Private  Views  in  regard  to  bis  Faiare 
Life  -  S  cret  Views  of  ibe  I)i rector}— Their  desire  to  ^ et  quit  of  Napoleon  -  Prcpantioiis  far 
0  Descent  on  Rngland— Pompous  Speech  of  Barras  on  ((ivin^him  the  command  of  ibe  Army 
destined  for  its  Invasion— Real  Views  of  both  Parlies— Napol^n's  growing  Horror  «t  (he 
Brvolutionary  System— His  Journey  to  ibe  coasts  of  the  Channel  Re«^ol)s  which  deter-' 
mined  him  against  the  EnKlish  fclx|»edition— Defensive  Preparations  of  (be  britisli  Govott- 
ment— Meanwhile  Napoleon  persuades  the  Directory  to  undertake  the  Egyptian  Eaterpriic 

-  His  Prodigious  activity  in  preparing  for  that  Expedition— The  Treasure  taken  ot  Beroe  is 
sent  to  Toulon  by  his  orders— MatrniGcenl  Preparalionn  for  The  Expedition — Napoleon  Is 
driven  to  it  by  necessity- He  lakes  the  Command  -Bis  firnt  Proclamation  to  bis  Soldfers— 
His  last  Act  In  Europe  is  one  of  Humanity-  At  length  the  EcpodKiOn  sails  -Arrives  olTBlalia, 
which  Capitulates  without  flring  a  shot— lis  prodigious  slreftgih— Napoleon's  Conversation 
durin^L  the  remainder  of  the  Voyage  Movements  of  NelsoUf  who  misses  the  French  Fleet— 
— Egypt  is  Discovered— Napol^^on  lands,  and  advances  a^inst  Aleiandria,  which  is  Caken— 
His  Ursi  Proclamation  to  his  Troops— Description  of  Kgyp^— Astonishing  Effects  of  the 
Inundation  of  the  Nile— Productions  of  the  Country— Us  Foreign  Commerce— Decay  of  its 
Population  since  Ancient  Times— Importance  of  Alexandria— Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
tbcCountry-Mamelukes— Janizaries,  or  Turks -Arabs,  Copts— Ibrahim  Bey  atid  Moarad 
Bey  divide<l  the  Country  between  them— Policy  of  Napolten  on  invading  Egypt>~UU  Pr»- 
olamalion  lo  the  Egypiiaos— His  ArraDgem*>nts  for  advancmg  to  Ga4ro-rMareh  of  tke 
Advanced -Guard  ncross  the  Desert- 1  heir  Sufferings  Arrive  on  the  Ntle^Aclions  wiih  Um 
Maroelukes^CombatatChebriss— Thparmy  advances  towards  Cairo- They  arrive  within 
Bit:bi  of  the  Mameluke  forces— Rattle  of  the  Pyramids— Lateral  Movvmt'nl  of  Napol^n— 
Furious  charge  of  Mourad  Bey— He  is  totally  defeated— Ibr-ahim  Bey  retires  to Syria—Mourad 
Bey  to  Upper  Egypt— Napoleon  enters  Cairo— His  Pacific  Measures— and  able  end  imparlial 
Civil  Government— He  affects  the  Mussulman  Faitb-^Growing  discontents  of  the  Army— 
<— Galomitous  Kxpediiion  lo  Salabifb,  on  ihe  Syrian  Fronlier— Ibrahim  Bey  retires  across  th^ 
Desert  into  Syria- Intrigues  of  Napoleon  with  Aji  Paclia— Treachi'cy  of  France  towtfMS 
Turkey— Its  Manifesto  of  \Var  Naval  Opera  dons -Movements  of  Nelson— He  amves  at 
Alexandria  Brueys'  Position— Nelson's  Pian.of  Attack  Relative  Forces  on  the  two  sides- 
Battle  of  the  Nile  -  Dreadrul  nature  of  the  Action  Tlie  L'Orient  blows  up  Glorious  Victor/ 
in  wb!ch  It  terminates-  Wound  of  Nelson —Heroic  Deeds  on  board  fhe  French  Squadfoo— 
Gr  ai  Results  of  this  Victory— Terrible  traces  o(  the  Action  on  shore— Honoacs  besuiwcd 
on  Nelson— Napoiaon's  Correspondence  with  Brueys,  as  to  Kctting-ihc  Fleet  into  Alexaodha 
—Disastrous  consequences  of  ibis  blow  it)  the  French  Army —Courage  of  NapoTteo  and 
Kt^bcr— Despair  of  the  inferior  Offlcers  and  Soldiers-  It  at  once  brings  on  a  War  boiween 
France  and  Turkey- Passage  of  the  Hellesponi  by  the  Hussian  Fleet— Critical  situatioa  wT 
the  French  Army— Vast  Efforts  of  Napoleon— Expedition  ofDi^saii  to  Upper  figyp^  Bloody  • 
Suppression  of  a  Revolt  at  Cairo  Expedition  of  Napoleon  to  ttu"  Shores  of  the.Red  Se«— t^ 
resolves  to  penetrate  into  Syria— His  vast  Designs— Limiiedexiieoi  of  his  PorCes'-l^aisMigeof 
iho  Syrian  Desert— Storming  of  Jaffa— Four  TItousand  of  Che  Garrison  eapiiOlase-^Msssaten 
of  Ihrse  Prisomrs— Unpardonable  Atrocity  of  this  Aci— llie  French-advance  (o Acrer^Ues- 
criptioo  of  that  Porire:^»— Sir  Sidney  Smith  s  pfeparatioos  for  Ms  Defcnae*^ComuieiiC4»iiiMit 
of  the  Siege— Desperate  Conflicts  on  the  Dreacb— Tfa.'  OKprnans  cdllcci  forces  for  its  K*U^ 
—The  Freuch  advance  to  meet  them— BaiUc  of  Moiini  Thabor— Renewal  of  th«  Siege al  Aere  v 
^Desperate  Assaults  on  the  Town— Napoleon  at  length  Eeti-eat^— VasiDi^igns  wMcii'fbfs  < 
Detaot  fmsttated^Bisastfoua  Boireat  of  the  Trobps  to  Egypt— POtsofiingtff  (he  Sicfc^  J«A   « 
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-JtefleefkNifl  oft  tbfti  kcU-Armj  refrains  Kgypi-Conleslt  {»*£gypl  dorjon  N«pol^on'8 
•JtMUce-The  Ao^itf  El  Modj— Conquest  of  Upp'T  Egypt  bjf  Desaix— Oreal  bisconl^is  of 
the  Army  Landing  of  ibe  Turks  in  Aboukir  Bay— Force  of  the  Jnvadrrs^  Position  which 
tie  Tafis  occupM— Rapol^n's  Dikpotiiloos.for  an  Atiaek-^Firai  Lioc*  carripd- Second 
Liae  tiao  iotec4,  aUiH*  a  deaperaie  ainifitJle-  Total  deslrudion  of  the  Turks  Na potion  h 
Bade  acquainted  with  thf  Disasiera  of  the  Republic  in  Ivurope— He  aecreiiy  a/'is  sail  for 
EBropefroQ)  Alrnndria— And  stretches  along  the  Coast  of  Africa  to  Sardinitf-He  lands  gl 
i)accfo  In  Coreica— Sets  sail,  and  avoids  (be  English  Fleet— Proof  which  the  Fgyptlan  Rz- 
^riion  affsrds  of  ibe  Soperiorifcy  of  tlie  Ann»  of  Giviltoation  ciKthos^  of  Savage  life'-Ge- 
■eial  EeicclioM  ofe  tb«  provable  faM  of  an  £aaCM«  £mpire  under  NapeleoD. 

'^  Et  8ei2iDg.lhe  istboiQS  of  DaricQ,'' said  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  ^'  you  will 
vrest  ibe  keys  of  the  world  from  Spain.''  The  obserTaliot>,  worthy  of  his 
nu;b  of  thought,  is  still  more  applicahlc  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the 
ttooiry  of  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable  that  k3  wparlanee  has  never  been  duly 
appreciated,  but  by  the  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
Aluaiukr  the  Great  and  Napoi^n  Bonaparte.  *     - 

Mi£a"  ^^®  geographical  position  of  this  celebrated  country  has  destined 
2^^!^  it  lo  be  the  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  l^laced 
rficTPt  in  the  centre  between  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  cotiGncs  of  Eastern 
Vftritbapd  Western  civilisation ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  African  continent^ 
ttdoD  the  shares  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  is  Gtted  to  become  the  central 
(oiDt  of  communication  ior  the  varied  productions  of  these  different  regions 
^tbegiabe.  The  waters  of  the  Heditcrranean  bring  to  it  all  the  fabrics  of 
Earope;  the  Red  Sea  wafts  to.  its  shores  the  riches  of  India  and  China ;  while 
Ibe  Kile  floats  down  to  its  bosom  the  produce  of  the  va^t  and  unknown 
RpODS  of  Africa.  Though  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the 
vodd,^tbough  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  did  not  annually  cover  its  fiields 
viih riches,  it  would  still  be,  from  its  situation,  oneof  Ihq  most  favoured 
9^anthe  earth.-  The  greatest  and  most  durable  moauroents  of  human 
iaAistry/ceorditigly^  the  earliest  efforts  of  civilisation,  the  subiiroest  works 
•f^eDioshave  been  raised  in  this  primeval  scat  of  mankind.  The  temples 
rfRottie  have  decayed,  the  arts  of  Athens  have  perished",  but  the  Pyramids 
'^fiiJi  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the > floods  of  the  Nile  (1)."  When,  in 
iW  revolution  of  ages,  civilisation  shall  have  returned,  to  its  atirieni  cradle, 
mT  — when  the  desolation  of  Mahometan  rule  shall  have  ceased,  and 
the  light  of  religion  illumined  the  land  of  its  birth,  Egypt  will 


t^it  l^ecome  imc  of  the  great  centres  of  human  industry ;  the  invention  of 
Mwu  will  restore  the^  communication  with  the  East  to  its  original  channel ; 
iod  the  nation  which  shall  revive  the  caqal  of  Suez,  and  open  .a  direct  com- 
MilGation  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  will  pour  into  its 
httom  those  streams  of  wealth,  which  In  every  age  have  constituted  theprin-* 
(^  sources  of  European  opulence. 

Mtapvfw  ..The  great  Leibnitz,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  addressed  to  the 

^t^l,  French  monarch  a  memorial,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 

^'^'^    meats  of  political  foresight.  ^*  Sire^''  said  be, ''  it  is  not  at  home 

^ItyoQ  will  succeed  in  subduing  the  Dutch:  you  will  not  cross  their  dykes, 

>M  yoir  will  rouse  Europe  to  their  assistance.   It  is  10  E  ypt  that  the  real 

Wjisio  be  struck.  There  you  will  find  the  true  commercial  route  to  In- 

^;  you  will  wrest  that  lucrative  commerce  from  Holland,  you  will  secure 

4e  etefiul  dominion  of  Francq  in  the  Levant,  you^ill  fiH  Christianity  with 

W  C^)."  These  ideas,  however,  were  beyond  the  age,  and  they  lay  dormant 

Hi tnived  by  ifao  genius  of  Mapol<^oQ. 

(i)OilibHK.  Ca>  ?!«•'»•«»» 
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AirinD(i<!r     Thc  08^6  ^c  of  AlexaodeF  the  Great,  which  fitted  him  to  htve 


thp  Gi«al 


and  wTi^-  been  as  great  a  benefactor  as  he  was  a  scourge  ©f  the  species^ 
'^TrTiilTSd^  early  discerned  the  vast  capabilities  of  Ibis  country ;  and  to  hiit 
u»  value,  ^-^s  owing  the  foundation  of  that  city,  the  riral  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  which  once  boasted  of  three  miilioDs  of  inhabitants,  and  rivalled 
Rome  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  still  bears,  amidst  ruins  and  decay,  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  of  Che  East.  Napol^oQ  was  hardly  launched  into  the 
career  of  conquest  before  he  perceived  the  importance  of  the  same  situation; 
and  when  still  struggling  in  the  plains  of  Italy  with  the  armies  of  Austria,  be 
was  meditating  an  expedition  into  those  Eastom  regions,  where  alone,  in  his 
apprehension,  great  things  could  be  achieved;  where  kingdoms  lay  open  to 
private  adventure ;  and  fame,  rivalling  that  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was 
to  be  obtained.  From  his  earliest  years  he.  had  been  influenced  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  East :  he  was  literally  haunted  by  tbeidea 
of  the  glory  which  had  been  there  acquired,  and  firmly  convinced  that  the 
power  of  England  could  never  be  effectually  humbled  but  by  a  blow  at  its 
Indian  possessions.  "  The  Persians,''  said  he,  ^^have  blocked  up  the  route 
of  Tamerlane ;  I  will  discover  another  (1)." 

It  was  his  iiivourite  opinion  through,  life,  that  Egypt  was  the  trueiine  ai 
communication  with  India ;  that  it  was  there  that  the  English  power  oaoU 
alone  be  seriously  affected ;  that  its  possession  would  ensure  the  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  convert  that  sea  into  a  ^^  French  Lake.''  From  that 
central  point  armaments  might  be  detached  down  the  Red  Sea,  to  attack  (be 
British  possessions  in  India ;  and  an  entrepdt  established,  which  would  soon 
turn  the  commerce  of  the  East  into  the  channels  which  nature  had  formed 
for  its  reception — the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  (2). 
Hu  idratare  It  was  at  Passcriano,  however,  after  the  campaign,  was  concladied, 
pJ!^7i?no!  and  when  his  energetic  mind  turned  abroad  for  the  theatre  of 
fresh  exploit,  that  the  conception  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt  firstserioosly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  During  his  long  evening  walks  in  the  magniGcent 
park  of  his  mansion,  he  spoke  without  intermission  of  the  celebrity  of  those 
countries,  and  the  illustrious  empires  which  have  there  disappeared,'aita' 
overturning  each  other,  but  the  memory  of  which  still  lives  in  the  recoliee- 
tions  of  mankind.  ''  Europe,"  said  he,  ^^  is  no  field  for  glorious  exploits;  no 
great  empires  or  revolutions  are  to  be  found  but  in  the  East,  where  there  are 
six  hundred  millions  of  men."  Egypt  at  once  presented  Jtself  to  his  iraagioa* 
tion  as  the  point  where  a  decisive  impression  was  to  be  made;  the  weak 
point  of  the  line  where  a  breach  oould  be  effected  and  a  permanent  lodgmeD^ 
secured,  and  a  path  opened  to  those  Eastern  regions,:  where  the  British  power 
was  to  be  destroyed  and  immortal  renown  acquired.  So  completely  had  this 
idea  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  thai  all  the  books  brought  from  iheAn- 
brosian  library  to  Paris,  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  \\hichr^tedto 
Egypt,  were  submitted  for  his  examination,  and  many  bore  extensive  mar- 
ginal notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  indicating  the  powerftU, grasp  and  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  his  mind  (5) ;  and  in  his  Correspondence  with  theDi^e^ 
tory  he  had  alieady,  more  than  once,  suggested  both  the  importance  of  ut 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  and  the  amount  offeree  requisite  to  in* 
sure  its  success  (4). 
Before  leaving  Italy,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  put  the  la^t 

(i)  D'Abr.  ir*  28S.  Boar.  ii.  41 1.  (4)  Cormp.  Coof.  d*  5tp.  vr.  IW»    ^«A  •^ 

/a)  Til.  ix.  04.  iii.p.  151. 
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JitHi  to  tlie  aflitift  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  Venice  was  deliTCrcd  oyer, 
imidst  the  tears  of  all  iu  patriotic  citizens,  to  Austria ;  (Jie  French  auxiliary 
fcreein  ibe  new  republic  was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  orders 
oftothier,  to  be  naintained  at  the  expense  of  the  allied  state ;  and  all  the 
RpoblScan  oi^nizfttion  of  a  diisectolry,  legishitive  assemblies,  national  guards, 
m'M  and  troops^  the  line,  put  in  fall  activity.  "You  are  the  first 
i  people  in  history,"  said  he,  m  his  parting  address  to  them,  "  who 
hare  become  free  without  factions,  without  revolutions,  without 
eoDTatsaons.  We  have  given  you  freedom ;  it  is  your  part  to  preserve  it.  You 
ire,  after  Ffance,  the  richest,  the  most  populous  republic  in  the  world.  Yoor 
)««tton  calls  yoii  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  To  be 
vorthy  of  yoar  destiny,  make  no  laws  but  what  are  wise  and  moderate ;  but 
exftHHe  them  wHh  force  and  energy  (1)."  The.  wealth  and  population  of  the 
bnotiful  provinces  which  compose  this  Republic,  embracing  5,500,000  seals, 
lite  fartress  of  Mantua,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  indeed  formed  the  ele- 
nciHs  of  a  powerful  state ;  but  had  Napol(k)n  looked  into  the  book  of  history, 
«  considered  the  human  mind,  he  would  have  perceived  that,  of  ail  human 
Messlngs,  liberty  is  the  one  which  is  of  the  slowest  growth ;  that  H  must  be 
woa,  and  cannot  be  conferred ;  and  that  the  institutions  which  are  suddenly 
twnsfenred  from  one  country  to  another,  perish  as  rapidly  as  the  fuUrgrown 
tree,  wbfch  is  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  its  birth  to  a  distant  land. 
i»wi*.  Napoleon's  journey  from  Italy  to  Paris  was  a  continual  triumph. 
KJSK  The  italians,  whose  naUonal  spirit  had  been  in  some  degree  re- 
SA  li  vtted  by  his  tictories,  beheld  with  regret  the  disappearance  of  that 
'^  brilliant  apparition.  Every  thing  be  did  and  said  was  calculated 
to  mcreasc.the  public  enthusiasm.  At  Mantua^  he  combined  with  a  fite  in 
Itonour  of  Virgil  a  military  procession  on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  who 
hdmently  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  France ;  and  about  the  same  time 
imaid  that  fritedsbip  with  Desaix,  who  had  come  from  the  army  of  the 
ttiae  tov^li  ftiat  of  Italy,  which  mutual  esteem  was  so  well  calculated  to 
iMpirc,  but  which  was  destined  to  terminate  prematurely  on  the  field  of 
Marti  Ob.  Marengo.  The  towns  of  SwitzerUind  received  him  with  transport; 
^•'"S  triumphal  arches  and  garlands  of  flowers  every  where  awailrd  his 
for  *pptoach ;  he  passed  the  fbrtresses  araidat  discharges. of  cannon ; 
■*•  and  crowds  from  (he  neighbouring  countries  lined  the  roads  to 
pt  a  ^impse  ot  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown  (2).  His 
pwgtess,  however^  was  rapid :  he  lingered  on  the  field  of  Moratto  examine 
**»«^«w.  the  scene  of  the  terrible deleat  of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  by  the 
Wte  peasantry.  Passing  Basle,  he  arrived  at  Rastadt,  where  the  congress  was 
«itakiished ;  but,  foreseeing  nothing  worthy  of  his  geqius  in  the  minute  mat- 
te of  diplotnaey  which  weire  there  the  subject  of  discussion,  he  proceeded 
1»F*ri5,  where  the  public  anxiety  had  arisen  to  the  highest  pitch  for  his 

Iteancaesftive  arrival  of  NapoMon's  lieutenants  at  Paris  with  the  standards 
tten  from  the  enemy  in  hfe  memorable  campaigns,  the  vast  conquests  he 
kad  amoved,  the  bridf  hut  eloquent  language  of  his  proclamations,  and  the 
nimcBse  benefits  which  had  Accrued  to  the  Republic  from  his  triumphs,  had 

^'tTUp.ff.'XH.'  ''•  jfuWics  in  Swll/etlana ;  Ge-wa,  wlli^t  I«wt  OT 

J»'*»  #a»dA,  thottsh  fwr,  wertdUacli  m  w<*Te-    gfcvisrrtlhent ;  a«»le,  coft^rlcd  into  the  Yiojlshop  of 

f4  to  jffodlipe  ivraCplwi.  At  GeQct*.  b«     rcvrt!u»ioii.^H»»i>.  v.  308.        ^.     ^       ..  -^o 
i<M.lh. Zi»3i^ ;.-^.  0«.i J  :«  »i.v^    '      /^N  lL»i«.    ;i    Q^    '0      Th.  is.  A63.    A3p.  it.  368. 
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raised  to  the  Tery  bfghest  pitch  the  enlhosiasm  of  the  people.  Tlie 
public  anxiety,  acrordingly ,  to  see  him  was  indescribable ;  hot  he 
*w  eoough  of  mankind  to  ieel  th^  importance  of  enhancing  the  genenl 
h  by  avoiding  its  gratification.  He  lived  in  his  own  house  in  the  rue  Chtn- 
eine,  in  the  most  retired  manner,  went  seldom  into  public,  and  saroundfsd 
iself  only  by  scientific  characters,  or  generals  of  cultivated  minds.  Itt 
re  the  costume  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  had  recently  been  elected  a 
mber;  associlitcd  constantly  with  its  leading  characters,  such  as  Monge, 
thold,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  and  admitted  to  his  intimate  sotiely  only  Ber- 
i^r,  Desaix,  Lefebvre,  Caffardti,  Richer,  and  a  fSewof  the  deputies.  On  oe> 
ion  of  being  presented  to  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs,  he  singM 
,  amidst  tbc  splendid  eorU§e  of  public  characters  by  which  he  wis  sur- 
nded,  M.  Bougainville,  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  celebrated  mage 
ich  be  had  performed  (1).  Such  was  the  profound  nature  of  bIsambltiaD 
ough  life,  that  on  every  occasion  heMooked  rather  to  the  impressiaotts 
iduct  was  to  produce  on  men's  mindd  In  future,  than  the  gratiftcation  be 
I  to  receive  from  their  admiration  of  ttic  pa^.  He  ifleratly  '^deemed 
hing  done,  while  any  thing  remaihed  to  do  (2).*'  Even  in  thcT  assumption 
.he  dress,  and  the  choice  of  the  society  of  the  Institute,  he  was  guided  by 
lives  of  ambition,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  *^  Mn- 
d,"  said  he,  "are  in  the  end  governed  always  by  snperiorhy  of  inteH«- 
J  qualities,  and  none  are  more  sensible  of  this  than  the  mtmary  profcs- 
n.  When  on  my  return  from  Ftaly  I  assumed  the  dress  ofthe  Institute,! 
iw  what  I  was  doing,  t  ,was  sure  of  not  being  misunderstood  by  thetowest 
immer  of  the  army  (3).'* 

,  i^p.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  received  in  state  by  the  Directory, 
Iii^Di"*'  in  their  now  magnificetit  court  of  the  Luxembourg.  The  puMie 
^•TT  anxiety  was  wouud  up  lo  the  highest  pitch  for  this  imposingcert- 
ny,  on  whidi  occasion  Joubert  was  to  present  the  standard  of  the  army  of 
[y,  inscribed  with  alT  the  great  actions  it  had  performed;  andtheyoQthM 
iqueror  himself  was  to  lay  at  theVeet  of  Government  the  treaty  of  Cainp^ 
rmio.  Vast  galleries  were  prepared  f6r  the  accommodation  of  the  puUic, 
ich  were  early  filMd  with  alt  that  was  distinguished  in  rank,  character, 
i  bcatiiy  in  Paris.  He'made  his  entry,  accompanied  by  M.TaUeyrand^  who 
5  to  present  him  to  the  Directory,  as  the  bearer-of  the  treaty.  The  aspect 
the  hero,  his  thin  but  graccftil  figure,  the  Roman  cast  of  his  ibatares,aDd 
\  of  his  eye,  excited  universal  admiration  \  the  court  rang  with  applause. 
Jeyrand  Introduced  him  in  an  eloqtient  speech,  in  which,  after  exlolting 
7rAnd-i  his  great  actions,  he  concluded :  **f  or  a  momenti  did  feel  oa  Mi 
"  account  that  disquietude,  which,  in  an  infant  republic,  airi^esfhtfi 
iry  thing  which  seems  lo  destroy  the  equality  of  the  citizens.  But!  iws 
)ng;  individual  grandeur,  far  from  being  dangerous  t<>  equality,  is^ 
best  irkimph;  and  on  this  occasion,  every  Frenchman  must  ftel  hiffl^ 
vated  by  the  hero  of  his  ctMintry.  And  when  1  reflect  on  all  that  he  \^ 
le  to  shroud  from  envy  that  light  of  glory ;  on  that  ancient  Iqve  of  simptt* 
r  which  distinguishes  him  in  his  favourite  studieis;  his  love  for  the  a))strict 
mces;  on  his  admiration  for  that  sublime •Ossian  ^hich'seenis  to  detach 
1  from  the  world ;  on  his  well-known  contempt  for  hxxury,  for  pompt  ^ 
that  constitutes  the  pridQ  of  ignoble  mind»,  1  aju  convinced  t)^»$iK^^ 


Th.  Ik.  393,  364.   N«p.  it.  3S0, 383. 
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dftiiiing  bis  anbitioii,  we  shall  mie  day  have  oecasion  to  rouse  it  anew  to 
iUope  him  {rom  the  sweets  of  studious  reiirement;  France  will  never  lose  its 
freedtin ;  hut  perhaps  he  will  not  for  ever  preserve  his  own  (i )." 
miitairt  Napol^n  replied  in  these  words :  '^  The  French  people,  to  attain 
******  their  freedom,  had  kings  to  combat;  to  secure  a  constitution 
iiMaded  on  reason ,  they  bad  eighteen  hundred  years  of  prejudices  to  over* 
CMM.  Religion,  feudality,  despotism,  have,  in  their  turns,  governed  Europe; 
Ink  from  the  peace  now  concluded,  dates  the  era  of  representative  govern- 
■oiis.  You  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  great  nation,  whose  territory 
ii  not  dreomsertbed  but  beoause  nature  herself  has  imposed  it  limits.  1  lay 
•I  your  feet  the  treaty  of  Gampo  Formio,  ratified  by  the  Emperor  (2).  As  soon 
asdie  happinesa  of  France  is  secured  by  the  best  organic  laws,  the  whole  of 
Earope  will  be  free.''  The  Directory,  by  the  voice  of  Barras,  returned  an  in* 
bled  reply,  in  which  they  invited  him  to  strive  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
Ifvrds,  and  polnled  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  as  the  place  where  they 
wreto  be  gathered  (5). 

p^^     On  this  occasion.  General  loubert,  and  the  chief  of  the  staff.  An* 
^2^  dreossi,  bore  the  magnificent  standard  which  (he  Directory  had 
«n-        given  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  which  contained  an  enumeration  of 
Irioaipba  so  wonderful,  that  it  would  have  passed  for  fabulous  in  any  other 
19^(4).  It  was  suflkient  to  intoxicate  all  the  youth  of  France  with  the  pas* 
Mfer  military  glory.  This  f^  was  followed  by  others,  given  by  the  legis* 
WUre  body  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Napol^n  appeared  at  all 
tiiese,  but  they  were  foreign  to  his  disposition ;  and  he  retired,  as  soon  as 
poUtniess  would  permit,  to  his  own  house.  At  that  given  by  M.  Talleyrand, 
wUcb  was  distinguished  by  the  good  taste  and  elegance  which  prevailed,  he 
^^i&isked  by  Madame  de  Sta^l,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  circle,  who  was, 
i>  his  opinion,  the  greatest  woman  that  ever  existed.  ^'  She,''  he  replied, 
^who  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  children ; "  an  answer  very  different 
^  what  she  anticipated,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  his  opinions  on 
faatie  influence.  At  the  Institute,  be  was  to  be  ^een  always  seated  between 
^laoge  and  Lapiace,  wholly  occupied  in  appearance  with  the  abstract 
Kieoces.  To  a  deputation  of  that  learned  body,  he  returned  an  answer:*— 
''lam  highly  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
(tttpose  Ihe  Institute.  I  know  well  that  I  must  long  be  their  scholar  before 
Ibscome  their  equal.  The  true  conquests,  the  only  ones  which  do  not  cause 
t  toir,  are  those  which  are  gained  over  ignorance.  The  most  honourable,  as 
*^1  as  die  most  nseful,  occupation  of  men  is,  to  contribute  to  the  extension 
<^Hiiig.  The.tnie  power  of  the  French  Republic  should  henceforth  consist 

U)  law*  n.  H*  of  CampchPuroiio.  It  hut  givm  freedom  to  tJic  peooU 

_jw  ^p^ott  bad  ftdJcd  these  words  in  tliit  of  Boiugnu,  Ferrani,  Uodt*iia,  Masu-Carrara,  no- 

p^'^**  l^at  |«8ce  ao.  area  ibc  libertj,  the  proa-  magna,  Lombard j,  Bmcia,  Bergamo,  Mautoa,  Qrt* 

f*^Y««id  gbrj  of  the  Rc|MiUie; "  bat  Ibcae  wonls  nona,  a  part  of  the  Verouese*  ChiaveDna,  Bormio, 

^Mnsk  not  by  order  of  the  Directory  :  •  »on»-  and  the  ValldiDc;  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  ibo  lin« 

y  y»»t  of  thrir  diupprr>ral  of  bis  conduct  in  peri^l  Fiefs.  Corryra,  aud  Ithaca.  Seat  to  Paris  th« 

^*>|  a»«nd  OOP  of  ibe  maoy  indncemenls  which  ekeft-ttatwrt  of  Michael  Angelo,  Gaercino,  Titian* 

■«ft     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  &tst.— 6ee  IIau».  Paul  Verooeae,  Corrrggio,  Albano,  the  tlarrdieeit, 

^*^-  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  etc.  Trianphed  In  IS 

}9^t3u3CB-  Hap.  W. 383  S84.  pitvhed  battles;  Mo«it<>oottr,  Milieslrao,  NondiiTi, 

Jiy  Vt»*e  ibtse  words :— "  I  be  artny  of  Italy  has  Lodi,  Bor^faetla,  l^nato.  Casiijilioue,  Roveredo,  Bas^ 

MkUtMO  pcisfinprss  itbastakon  iTOstaifdarda,  sano,  j$t  •ijrofKa'M,  Fontana  Viva,  Caidiero,  Areola* 

jM^rss  at  bcavj  aitiUory,  ftOO  Iw'ld  pircfs,  $  Rivoli,  La  Favorite,  the  Tagliameuto.  Tar* is,  Nfw- 

l|*»*Tniwi,  ^  kbips  of  the  line.  |3  f^igatr»>  12  markt;  aud  (b^-n  followed  the  names  of  67  «*ombau 

^yf*.  t|  pBeys.  Armistice  with  the  Kiitgs  of  or  lesarr  eiigagemeiiU/'  frh.ix  369.]  The  legion* 

S?^*  ^«F^  tke  D»krs  of  Panna,  Modcaa»  aaqi  of  Ccnr  bad  nvt,  in  so  abort  a  time,  so  aplkudid  • 

I  ot  Leoben*  Convaption  of  roll  of  achievcmenls,  to  exhibit. 
TNilT-of  IWooiiBO.  Traofy 
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in  this,  that  not  a  single  new  idea  should  exist  which  does  not  owe  its  birth 
to  their  exertions.''  But  it  was  only  for  the  approbation  of  these  iUustriom 
Tihen  that  he  appeared  solicitous;  he  was  never  seen  in  the  streets;  went 
only  to  a  concealed  box  in  the  opera  (1);  and  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  his  appearance  was  still  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
pri^it°° '     But  Napoleon's  was  not  a  disposition  to  remain  satisfied  with  past 
^iH^'to'bu'  ^^^^ '  ^^^  future — yet  higher,  achievements  filled  his  mind.  Be 
fatar«°iifc'.  kucw  wcU  the  ephemeral  nature  of  popular  applause,  and  how  ne- 
cessary mystery  or  a  succession  of  great  actions  is,  to  prolong  its  transports. 
*'  They  do  not  long  preserve  at  Paris,"  said  he  to  his  intimate  friends,  ^^  the 
remembrance  of  any  thing.  If  I  remain  long  unemployed,  I  am  undone.  The 
renown  of  one  in  this  great  Babylon  speedily  supplants  that  of  another.  Kl 
am  seen  three  times  at  the  opera,  I  will  no  longer  be  an  object  of  curiesitj. 
You  need  not  talk  of  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  see  me :  crowds  at  least  as 
great  would  go  to  see  me  led  out  to  the  scaffold."  He  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  with  the  law  which  required  the  age  of  forty  for  one  of  the 
Directory;  but  failing  in  that  attempt,  his  whole  thoughts  and  passions  cen- 
tered in  the  East,  the  original  theatre  of  his  visions  of  glory.  ^^  Bourrienne,'' 
said  he,  '^  I  am  determined  not  to  remain  in  Paris ;  there  is  nothing  here  to 
be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  people.  If  I  remain  longer 
inactive,  I  am  undone.  Every  thing  here  passes  away;  my  glory  is  already 
declining;  this  little  corner  of  Europe  is  too  small  to  supply  it.  We  must  ge 
to  the  East ;  all  the  great  men  of  the  world  have  there  acquired  their  cele- 
brity. Nevertheless,  1  am  willing  to  make  a  tour  to  the  coasts  with  yoursdf, 
Lannes,  and  Solkowsky.  Should  the  expedition  Xo  Britain  prove,  as  I  much 
fear  it  will,  too  hazardous,  the  army  of  England  will  become  the  army  of  the 
East,  and  we  will  go  to  Egypt."  These  words  give  a  just  idea  of  the  character 
of  Napoleon.  Glory  was  his  ruling  passion;  nothing  appeared  impossible 
where  it  was  to  be  won.  The  great  names  of  Alexander,  Gssar,  and  Han- 
nibal, haunted  his  imagination ;  disregarding  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years, 
he  fixed  his  rivalry  on  those  classical  heroes,  whose  exploits  have  shed  so 
imperishable  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  antiquity.  While  thus  sustaining  his 
reputation,  and  inscribing  his  name  on  the  eternal  monuments  of  Egyptian 
grandeur,  he  hoped  to  be  still  within  reach  of  the  march  of  events  in  Europe, 
and  ready  to  assume  that  despotic  command,  which  he  already  foresaw 
would  be  soon  called  for  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Directory  and  the  never- 
ending  distractions  of  democratic  institutions  (2j. 
swptTifws  In  truth,  the  Directory,  secretly  alarmed  at  the  reputation  of  the 
^cto^?'*    Conqueror  of  Italy,  eagerly  sought,  under  the  splendid  colooring 
Jomn  qliit^*'  0^  A  descent  on  England,  an  opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  ef 
prrport*.***""  ^  formidable  a  rival.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  prevailed 
dri!^nt'a   ^^  ^^^  ^^^  harbours^  not  only  of  France  and  Holland,  but  of  Spain 
E^»»d^   and  Italy ;  the  fleets  at  Cadiz  and  Toulon  were  soon  in  a  condition 
to  put  to  sea;  that  at  Brest  only  awaited,  to  all  appearance,  their  arrival  to 
issue  forth,  and  form  a  preponderating  ibrce  in  the  Channel,  where  the  ut- 
most exertions  were  making  to  construct  and  equip. flat-'bottomed  boats  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  land-troops.  Means  were  soon  collected  in  the  norliiem 
harbours  for  the  transport  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  great  part  of 
the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  brought  down  to  the  maritime  districts,  aod 

(0  Nap.  IT  2S5>  2S6.  ,Sa vajry,  i.  33.  Boar.  ii.  33.         <9)  Bouf.  ii.  33i  SS.  Iac  xif.  139. 
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lined  the  shoroB  of  FraBccand  HolteHd,  from  Brest  lothe  Texol;  nearly  ooe 
bondred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  stationed  on  these  coasts,  under  the 
lame  of  the  4rmy  of  England.  This  immense  iorce  might  have  occasioned 
great  disquietude  to  the  Biitisbr  government,  had  it  been  supported  by  a 
powerful  navy ;  but  Uie  batHes  of  St.-\lnoents  and  Gamperdown  relieTed 
ihem  of  all  apprehensions  of  a^  descent  by  these  numerous  enemies.  It  does 
Mt^appear  that  the  Directory  then  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  carry- 
li^  the  iBYa^oB  into  early  execution :  although  the  troops  were  encamped  in 
the  fflaritime  departments,  no  immediate  preparation  for  embarcation  had 
Uea  made.  However,  their  language  breathed  nothing  but  menaces :  Napo- 
Uon  was  appointed  commander-in-chiel  of  theArmy  of  England,  and  he  was 
dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  coasts  to  superintend  the  completion  of  (he 
aiBaffleDt(l). 

iwpo«      <'  Crown,"  said  Barras,  "  so  iliustrious  a  life,  by  a  eonfuest  which 

ik^«  \he  great  nation  owes  to  ilB  outraged  dignity.   Go,  and  by  the 

SKiV"  pum^menl  of  the  cabinet  of  London,  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 

SJ^J**  of  all  who  would  mlsoalcuiate  the  powers  of  a  free  people.  Let  the 

«Ni-*    conquerors  of  the  Po,  theRhine,  and  the  Tiber,  march  under  your 

iMQBers;  the  oi»an  will  be  pvoud  to  bear  thorn ;  it  is  a  slare  still  indignant, 

iho blushes  for  his  fetters.  He  invokOs,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,,  the  wrath  of 

tbe  earth  against  the  oppressor  of  the  waves.  Pompey  did  not  esteem  it 

Ixneaih  him  to  wield  the  power  of  Rome  against  the  pirates  :  Go,  and  chain 

tbenonster  who  presses  on^^seas^,  go^  and  punish  in  Londoti  the  injured 

i^of  humanity.  Hardly  will  the  tricolor  standard  wave  on  theblood-stained 

dH«wof  the  Tliames,  ere  a  unanimous  cry  will  bless  your  arrival^  and  that  ge- 

■««»  nation^  perceiving  the  dawnof  its  felicity,  will  receive  you  as  libera- 

ion,  vho  come  not  to  combat  and  enslave,  but  to  put  a  period  to  its  ca- 

taties.''   Under  these  high'^sounding  declainations,  however^  all  parties 

concealed  very  different  intentions.  Immense  preparations  were 

made  in  Italy  and  the  sooth  of  France,  the  whole  naval  resources 

«f  tbettediterranean  wer«  pnt  in  requisition;  the  ^He  of  the  army  of  Italy 

•OTed'to  Toiih>n^.  Genoa, -and  CiVita  Vecchia.  The  Dfrectory  were  more 

tenas  to  see  Napol^n  engulfed  in  the  sands  of  Lybia,  than  conquering  on 

^Itenks  of  Che  Thames;  and  he  dreamt  more  of  the  career  of  Alexander 

ttdof  Hahomet,  than  of  the  descent  of  Cssar  on  the  shores  of  Bduin  (2). 

)bH4«tfs    Independently  of  his  antiety  to  engage  in  some  enterprise  which 

K'^    might  immolptalize  bis  name,  Napoleon  was  desirous  to  detach 

JiJlJ"*-  himself  from  the  government,  from  his  Strong  and  growing  aver- 

""^     slon  fer  the  Jacobin  party,  whom  the .  Kevolution  of  the  18th 

FnietMor  had-  placed  at  the  head  of  tbe^  Republic.  Already  he  bad,  on  more 

itian  ope  occasion,*  openly  expressed  his  disHke  at  the  violent  revolutionary 

wwse  which  the  Directory  were  pursuing,  both  at  home  and  abroad  (5); 

wd  hi  private  be  gave  *vent,  in  the  strengest  terms,  to  his  hoitor  at  that 

PispinS  insattabfo  democratic  spirit  which^  through  his  subsequent  life,  he 

MhimseK  so  vigorously  to  resist.  "Vlliat,"  said  he,  "would  these  lacobins 

^e?  France  is  revolutionized,  Holland  is  revolutionized,  luly  is  revolu- 

llwlzed,  Switzerland  is  revolutionized,  Europe  will  soon  be  rev,olutionized. 

B«  this,  it  seems,  will  not  suffice  them.  I  know  well  what  Ihey  want ;  they 

^l^the  doBiinatioa  of  thirty  or  forty  individuals  founded  on  the  massacre 

(ll !•"'"  ae,.iju:.xiT.  jas^tss.  v^^.u.  las.      (3)  ifap,  w.  3oi. 

u^i;  t "  *•♦•  tw^jiiT.  tU.  139.  I4d.  Nap. 
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of  three  or  four  millions ;  they  want  the  constitnffiii  off  i795,  but  they  ahill 
not  have  it,  and  death  to  him  who  would  demand  it  (i).  For  my  own  piitl 
declare,  that  if  I  had  only  the  option  between  royalty  and  the  system  d 
these  {2;entlemen,  T  would  not  hesitate  one  ntomenl  to  declare  for  a  king.^ 

In  the  middle  of  Pebrnary,  Napoleon  proceeded  to  (be  coasts,  accompanied 
by  Ijamies  and  Bourrienne.  He  risited,  in  less  than  ten  days,  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ant^verp,  and  Phishing,  exhibiting  eirery  where  bisusmi 
sagacity  and  rapidity  of  apprehension;  conversing  with,  deriving  light  Crott, 
every  one  possessed  of  local  informatfon,  and  obtaining  ki  e  fefw  weeb  wbiC 
xoih Feb.  it  would havetaken  others  years  to  acquire.  He  sat uptilimidoight' 
*'^'  at  every  town,  interrogating  the  sailors,  fishermen,  and  smugglers: 

to  their  objections  he  listened  with  patient  attention,  to  his  own  difficQltiti' 
m*  joumer  ti^  drew  their  consideration .  During  this  brief  journey,  he  aoqvtrad 
^flhe*^^  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  relative  importjance  of  diese 
OMnnoi.  maritime  stations;  and  to  this  period  is  to  be  assigned  the  origiB 
of  those  great  conceptions  concerniqg^  Antwerp,  which,  under  the  empire, he 
carried  with  so  much  vigour  into  exetulion.  At  length,  haviag  acquired  all 
the  inibrmation  which  could  be  obtained,  be  made  up  his  mind  and  returned 
to  Paris.  '*  ft  is  loo  doubtful  a  chance,''  said  he;  ^'  i  will  not  risk  it ;  i  will  not 
btizard,  on  such  a  throw,  the  fate  ef  France  (S).''  TfaeDceiturward  all  bis 
energies  were  turned  towards  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
Rtfo«ons  It  was  not  the  diOiculty  of  tramsporting  sixty  or  eighty  thousMd 
r^l^mtnM  men  to  the  shores  of  Britain  which  deterred  Napol^n ;  the  impes- 
iTrTi^h'  sibiltty  of  maintaining  a  strict  blockade  of  am  extensive  line  of  coast, 
czprdittoD.  on  n  tempestuous  sea,  and  the  chance  of  getting  over  unseen  la 
hazy  weather,  sufffciently  demonstrated  t^at  such  an  attempt,  hoiMtw 
hazardous,  was  practicable ;  it  was  the  obstacles  in.  the  way  of  mamuralBg 
them  In  the  country  after  they  were  ktnded,  and  supporting  them  by  the 
neccFisary  stores  and  reinforcements,  in  presence  of-  a  superior  naval  force, 
which  was  the  decisive  consideration.  Supposing  the  troops  landed,  a  battle 
gained,  and  f^ondon  taken;  it  was  not  to  be  expeoted  Uiat  England  weold 
submit;  and  tiow  to  malnttfin  the  conquests  made,  and  penetrale  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  without  cimtinual  reinforcements,  and  an  unmter^ 
mpted  communication  with  the  Continent,  was  the  insurmountable  diffienUy. 
There  appeared  no  rational  prospect  at  this  period  of  accumulating  a  superior 
naval  power  in  the  Channfl,  or  effecting  an  open  corinexioa  ttetwcen  the 
invading  force  and  the  shores  of  France;  and  this  being  the  eaae,  the  Re- 
publican army,  however  successful  at  first,  must,  to  all  appearance,  have  sunk 
at  last  under  1  he  niuliipHod  efforts  of ti  brave,  numcrous,«nd  united  people  (3). 
Thence  may  be  seen  the  importance  of  the  naval  battles  of  St*-ViBceniaOiid 
Campcrdown  in  the  preceding  year;  the  fate  of  the  worltT  hung  upon  their 
event. 
S'v«"!i^'«*»  Meanwhile,  the  British  government,  aware  of  the  great  prc- 
»r!u*b  «.  P^i'^^*^^^  which  were  mailing  at  once  in  so  many  diflerent  quarters, 
vernmint.  and  ignorant  where  the  blow  was  to  fBitl,  made  every  arrangement 
which  prudence  could  suggest  to  ward  oft  the  impending  danger.  They  had 
little  apprehension  as  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  on  the  9hores  of  Britain;  bU^ 
Ireland  was  the  vulnerable  quarter  which  filled  them  with  disquietude. 
The  unceasing  discontents  of  that  country  had  fortae'd  a  large  party,  who  ttre 

(1)  Wolfe  To»c,  McjBoirs.  H.  af6.  <3)  1*.  *,  l3.  14. 

('i)  Nap.  ir.  2I7>  Hour.  i>.  38.  Til.  X.  15. 
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ia  open  mi  iH-dfsgnfsed  comimmicatioii  with  the  Prench  Directory,  and  the 
narrow  escape  which  it  had'  made  by  the  dispersion  of  Hociie'a  aqaadroii  in 
Mocrybay,  proved  that  theatmost  Tigilance,  and  a  decided  naTal  superiority, 
coald  not  atways  be  abl^  to  secnre  its  extensive  sea-coast  from  hostile  in- 
fanOD.  In  these  circnmstances,  the  principal  efforts  of  the  Admiralty  were 
<&tcled  to  strengthen  the  fleet  off  Brest  and  the  Spanish  coasts,  from  whence 
dieBieiiaced  invasion  might  chiefly  be  expected  to  issue;  while,  at  the  same 
liflie,  a  smaO  squadron  was  detached  under  Nelson,  by  Admiral  St.-VincenI, 
IwBt  his  squadron  off  Cadiz,  which  now  amounted  to  eighteen  ships  of  the 
lioe,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  afterwards  reinforced,  by  (he  junction 
•f  eight  ships  of  the  line  under  Admiral  Curtis,  to  thirteen  line-of-battle 
diips,  and  one  of  Ally  guns.  The  most  active  preparations  for  defence  were  at 
tbeume  time  made  on  the  whole  coasts;  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  in  the 
Clynnel  wis  redoubled ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  rising  with  the  dangers 
viiicli  threatened  it,  prepared  without  dismay  to  meet  the  conqueror  of 
Eonipeon  the  British  shores  (1). 

•J;^      While  ail  eyes  in  Europe,  however,  were  turned  to  the  Channel, 

!^^'  and  the  world  awaited,  in  anxious  suspense,  the  terrible  conflict 

*>JulSm  which  seemed  to  be  approaching  between  the  two  powers  whose 

iSSSm.  hostility  bad  so  long  divided  mankind,  the  tempest  had  turned  away 

iiaaother  direction.  After  considerable  difficulty,  Napol^n  succeeded  in 

posoadfttg  the  Directory  to  underuke  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  In  vain  they 

objected  that  it  was  to  expose  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  Republic 

lb  destruction;  that  the  chance  was  small  of  escaping  the  English  squadron ; 

adihat  Aostrit  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  its  best 

fRwiil  to  regain  her  lost  provinces.  The  ardent  mind  of  Napolton  obviated 

wj  objection;  and  at  length  the  government,  dazzled  by  the  splendour. of 

tliede^,and  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  ridding  themselves  of  so 

Imidable  a  rival,  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  gave  htm  unlimited  powers 

Carrying  it  into  executfon  (2). 

Mi{fM.    Napol^n  insunily  applied  himself,  with  extraordinary  activity, 

tSlm  im  t»  forward  the  expedition.  He  himself  superintended  every  thing ; 

t!^   instructions  succeeded  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidUy ; 

'^>*'^<**»  night  and  day  he  laboured  with  his  secretary,  dispatching  orders 

1&  every  direction.  The  Directory  put  at  his  disposal  forty  thousand  of  the 

^troops  of  the  army  of  Italy;  the  fleet  of  Brueys,  consisting  of  thirteen 

Ai|»oftheline  and  fourteen  frigates,  was  destined  to  convey  the  greater 

IMof  the  army,  while  above  3,000,000  of  francs,  of  the  treasure  recently 

Mine  taken  at  Berne,  were  granted  by  the  Directory  to  meet  the  expenses  of 

*e expedition  (3).  It  is  painful. to  think,  that  this  celebrated  undertaking 

dMM  have  been  |>receded  by  so  flagrant  an  act  of  spoliation  (4);  and  that 

Ik  desire  to  provide  for  the  charges  of  the  enterprise  out  of  the  savings  of  the 

* 

6)  A«.^.  179$;  iSl.  119. 140.  James'  N«t»I.  eitc  against  tlie  Enf  llsh  the  popvlation  6t  iLcve  rast 

^li'tlS.  Th.  ra.  Tl  coaHtnes.  Sixty  tboasoiid  ineo,  half  Bttfofiaaiifl.half 

^lA'h.^,  $8.  Boar.  It.  40.  41.49.  nalires,  tnitisporletl  ou  SO.tKK)  camels  and  le^OOO 

m  *  Hapel^  b«s  ttios  stalM  tb«  libj«<)s  which  h  inrs,  carryiQg  wii  h  them  provtsioits  for  fib;  (Uts. 

WWh  At^  in  the  EqI^mp  eS|p<^ilinn.    i .  To  water  r«>r  six,  with  1 50  ^itecra of  caiiaaii.  and  di>aUe 

^NtUk,  an  the  haoksof  the  tiiln,  a  French  colony,  amnmnitiou,  woald  arrtTu  in  four  iiicntlbs  in  liidlj. 

^^  ««ild  cxial  vKhout  slavn,  aud  supply  the  The  ocean  least'dto  be ai»obsbicle  whea  vessels  wcris 

|l«Uf^-OiMBit||n    J.  To  opco  a  vent  lor  ««r  ci)tiUr«ti«d|  Ibe  deierC  becouu-s  passabk  the  iikh 

■i^iliUi^iii  Africa,  Aribia^aiid  S>ria,  and  ob*  mcnl  y^u  haae  caineia  and  dnkaHMlaries  iq  abua- 

^  Em  ««r  rn^sBifce  ihe  prndvctlou*  of  Uieae  duAce/'— Aao.  io  Monthoum,  ii.  208. 

5J**<lfc  S.  Tto  td  Mt  fran  fcTpl,  as  a  t«sl//«e«  (4)  Mad.  dc  Su*f.  ii.  209.   Bonr.  ii.  41 ,  4».  Ih. 

«^f  t^MHi  hfmkti  •■  «ciDay'«^<0,000  aim.  ta  is.  $3,  M, 
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Swiss  Confederacy  during  more  than  two  hundred  years,  should  have  heea 
one  motive  for  the  attack  on  the  independence  of  that  inoffensive  republic  (1). 
Mncniflcpnt  From  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  Napol^n  directed  the  vast  pre- 
For  tbr^""'  parations  for  this  armament,  which  were  going  forward  with  the 
expedition,  utmost  activity  in  all  the  ports  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 
Four  stations  were  assigned  for  the  assembly  of  the  convoys  and  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops,  Toulon,  Genoa,  Ajaccio,  and  Givita  Vecchia ;  at  the  latter 
harbour,  transports  were  moored  alongside  of  the  massy  piers  of  Roman 
architecture  to  the  bronze  rings,  still  undecayed,  which  were  fixed  in  their 
blocks  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  A  numerous  artillery,  and  three  thousaiid 
cavalry,  were  assembled  at  these  different  stations,^  destined  to  be  mounted 
on  the  incomparable  horses  of  Egypt.  The  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
Republic,  Desaix  and  Richer,  as  yet  strangers  to  the  fortunes  of  ^^apoldon,  as 
well  as  those  who  had  so  ably  seconded  his  efforts  in  Italy,  Lannes,  Hunt, 
Junot,ll^gnier,  Rarraguay-d'Hilliers,  Yaubois,  Bon,  Belliard,  and  Dommartin, 
were  ranged  under  his  command.  Caffarelli  comnuinded  the  engineers;  Ber- 
thier,  who  could  hardly  tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of  beauty  at  Piarii, 
the  staff;  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  and  artists  of  the  age,  Monge, 
Berthollet,  Fourier,  Larrey,  Desgenettes,  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  and  Denon, 
attended  llie  expedition.  Genius,  in  every  department,  hastened  to  range 
itself  under  the  banners  of  the  youthful  hero  (2). 

The  disturbance  at  Vienna,  on  account  of  the  fSte  given  by  Bemadotte,  the 
ambassador  of  the  Republic  at  the  Imperial  Court,  which  will  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  retarded  for  fifteen  days  the  departure  of  the  expedition.  During 
that  period,  Europe  awaited  with  breathless  anxiety  the  course  of  theslorai, 
dr"J?l*?oil*  ^Wch  it  was  well  known  was  now  ready  to  burst.  BourrienBe^  an 
]>yii«!^iiy.  this  occasion,  asked  Napol^n,  if  he  was  finally  deteitnined  to  ri^ 
his  fate  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt.—"  Yes,*'  he  replied ;."  I  have  tried  every 
thing,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  H I  stayed  here,  it  wooM 
be  necessary  to  overturn  them,  and  make  myself  king;  but  we  must  not  think 
of  that  as  yet;  the  nobles  would  not  consent  to  it;  1  have  sounded,  but  I  find 
the  time  for  that  has  not  yet  arrived  (3) ;  I  must  first  dazzle  these  gentlemen 
by  my  exploits.*'  In  truth,  he  was  convinced,  at  this  period,  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  escaping  destruction,  but  by  persisting  in  his  Oriental  expedition  (4). 

■ 

The  trea.         (i)  The  partisans  of  Napoleon  are  mstion  I  have  received  from  Berne,  ibc  three  mU* 

rare  at  Berne  jujignant  al  ihe  imputalion   of  his  lions  should  arrive,  at  the  vcry'lalest,  oa  the  I9lh 

ToiTlon^bv      ^*^'"K  recommended  nr  cooeurred  at  Lyon.  Forward  them  in«Uully  on  tkeirarrivali 

Napoito?s      *"  '^^  invasiou  of  Switzerland,  in  do  not  go  to  bed  till  this  is  done;  gel  rcadj  in  lU 

orders^  order  to  procare  in  the  trensare  of  moan  time  the  hosts  fof  their  rereptl*** ;  dtspalA« 

Bcnie  funds  for  the  eqoipiaeal  of  his  figyptiaa  ex-  coarier  to  we  the  instant  they  are  faiirly  on  ikiard  * 

peditioii;  but  it  ii  certain  that,   in  his  journey  And  on  the  sam*:  d«T  he  wrote  to  the  auth^ritiBS 

through  Switzerland,  he  asked  an  ominous  question  charfrcd  at  Toulon  with  the  preparation  of  Ifte  a- 

as  to  the  amount  of  that  ancient  store }  [  Jom  x,  pedUi6n  :  *'  'Ihe  treasury  tus  given    orders  thtf 

391.   Lac.  xJv.  195.1  and.  in  his  Secret  Corrrspnn-  three  inillioiie  iJiould   lie  forthwith  forwarded  le 

dence,  there  exiyts  decisive  evidence  that  he  parti*  Toulon.  The  sailors  of  Brueys'  aqmdron   moat  h* 

dpated  in  the  shameful  act  of  robbery  which  soob  paid  Ihe  invtant  the  three  miiUomM arrive  fnm  Aerao. 

Allcrwards  rdlowed,  and  equipjtcd  bis  fleet  out  pf  And,  on  20lh  April,  he  wrote  to  the  CoinnrissiMieit 

the  funds  thus  obtoined.  On  the  Uth  April,  |79S«  of  the  Treasury  at  Paris:  **  Ton  haveoaly  given  oH' 


he  wrote  to  Ijinnea :  "  I  have  received,  citizen-ge*  <^ers,  citiz«n*commiisi«uers.  for  the  transmiaaioa  of 

neral,  the  iKier  of  your  aide-de-camp.  Three  mil*  such  part  of  the  three  millions  at  T  yoa,  as  are  to 

n«ns  have  been  dispatched,  by  post,  on  the  7th  of  francs  and  piaatres,  to  Toulon  :  It  is  in4iapeiianble, 

this  month,  from  Bene  for  Ljron.  You  win  hod  however,  that  we  have  it  all  s  yoa  will  be  good 

hereunto  subjoined,  the  order  Trom  the  treasury  to  enough,  tfavreforc,  to  send  orders  to  your  agent  at 

its  agent  at  i.yon  -to  forward  it  forthwith  to  Tou»>  Lyon  for  the  transmission  of  the  whole,  of  wUntew 

Ifln.   You  will  for  this  purpose  eauso  it  to  be  em*  dMeciptions  at  coin  it  is  coin  posed.  "•^^S^e  Cefw^ 

barked  on  the  Bhooe ;  you  will  aeeompaoy  it  to  i^onjid.  de  ykpoleon^  v.,  74,  S5.  86,  87i  102*^^ 

Avi^^n  :  and  from  thence  convey  it,  by  posty  to  (7)  Savary,  i.  26.  Th.  ix  69.  71    BooTb  ii.  4a> 

Toulou.   Do  not  fail  to  inform  mc  of  whatdilferent  (3)  Bour.  i«.  IB.  64    Th  ia.  7S 

pioaea  ijie  ihwe  aaiions  consiat."    On  ihe  l7th  <4)  The  inteUigeucc  of  the  lumuU  at  Viaana,  «ad 

April,  ha  again  wrHcf.  to  LandM  t "  Froifi  the  iafooN  the  appc«i«nce  pf  appRAchinr  li<MltiMli«B  '   ' 


wmnat 
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Napo^on  baTing  completed  his  pre|>aratloiis,  arrived  at  TouIob 
"ai,  on  the  9th  May,  4798,  and  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 

liM «,  (L  vmy-  Never  had  so  spendid  an  armament  appeared  on  the  ocean. 

M"**^  The  fleet  consisted  of  13  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  64  gnns,  i4  fri- 
fites,  72  brigs  and  cutters,  and  400  transports.  It  bore  36,000  soldiers  of  all 
arns,  and  above  iO,000  sailors.  Before  embarking,  the  generaMn-chief,  after 
hii  usoat  custom,  addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  his  troops  :«* 
*^  Soldiers !  Ton  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Army  of  England ;  you  have  made 
vartn  mountains,  plains,  and  cities ;  it  remains  to  make  it  on  the  ocean.  The 
Rmmd  legions,  whom  you  have  often  imitated  but  not  yet  equalled,  com- 
bated Carthage,  by  turns,  on  the  seas  and  on  the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory 
Mrer  deserted  their  standards,  because  they  never  ceased  to  be  brave,  patient, 
md  united.  Soldiers!  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you;  you  have  great 
destinies  to  accomplish;  battles  to  Gght;  dangers  and  fatigues  to  overcome; 
yoQ  are  about  to  do  more  than  you  have  yet  done  for  the  prosperity  of  your 
eaontry,  the  happiness  of  man,  and  your  own  glory.  The  genius  of  liberty, 
which  has  rendered,  from  its  birth,  the  Republic  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  has 
Mir  determined  that  it  should  become  so  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  most  distant 
utions  (i).^  In  such  magnificent  mystery  did  this  great  man  envelope  his 
designs,  even  when  on  the  eve  of  their  execution. 

mJUt^  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Napol^n,  before  embarking,  was  to  issue 
'^     a  humane  proclamation  to  the  military  commissions  4ji  the  9th 


division,  in  which  Toulon  was  situated,  in  which  he  severely  censured  the 
end  application  of  one  of  the  harsh  laws  of  the  i9th  Fructidor  to  old  men 
iboTe  seventy  years  of  age,  children  in  infancy,  and  women  with  child,  who 
hadbeen  seized  and  shot  for  violating  that  tyrannical  edict.  This  interposition 
gafeuniveitel  satisfaction,  and  added  another  laurel  of  a  purer  colour  to  those 
already  encircled  the  brows  of  the  general  (2). 

At  length,  on  the  i9tb  May,  the  fleet  set  sail  in  the  finest  weather, 
«kwi.  amidst  the  discharges  of  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  an  im- 
MBfle  crowd  of  inhabitants.  The  L'Orient  grounded  at  leaving  the  harbour, 
1^  reason  of  its  enormous  bulk;  it  was  taken  as  a  sinister  omen  by  the  sailors, 
Bore  alive  than  any  other  class  of  men  to  superstitious  impressions.  The  fleet 
ttiled  in  the  first  instance  towards  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Ajaccio  and  Civita 
Casteflana,  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  squadron  in  those  bar- 
boon,  bore  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Malta.  In  coasting  the  shores  of  Italy, 
tlwy  descried  from  on  board  the  L^Orient  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  in 
the  extreme  distance.  Napol^n  gazed  with  feeling  at  the  mountains  which 
kad  be^  the  witnesses  of  his  early  achievements.  ^^  I  cannot,*'  said  he, 
^^behoki  without  emotion  the  land  of  Italy;  these  mountains  command  the 
phias  where  1  have  so  often  led  the  French  to  victory.  Now  we  are  bound 
far  the  east;  with  them  victory  is  still  secure.'*  His  conversation  was  pecu- 
brly  animated  during  the  whole  voyage ;  every  headland,  every  prompntory, 


aad  FnuMe,  iodoeea  IVapnl^on  to  change  bcU  nid  coldly,  "  You  wi»h  lo  vetire  frorta  ihe  s«r* 
rT^ :  aad  hu  mnteMj  reprcacnted  to  ihc  Dinv  vice,  general  ?  If  you  do,  the  RepaUic  will  doubtteas 
jv^i^iBiliolicy  of  eontinning  the  Egyptian  project  lose  a  braTo  and  akUfol  cbtrf ;  bat  it  haaatill  enough 
**»h  a  rmia.  B«t  Ibe  mleis  of  France  were  now  of  tons  who  will  net  abandon  it."  Merlin  npon  wia 
2*iMgUj  awakenad  to  the  danger  they  ran  from  interposed,  and  pot  an  end  to  so  dangeroos  an  al* 
y  ^''^^^wj  of  Kapol^n,  4aa  the  only  answer  tercation  ;  and  Napolten,  devonring  the  affront, 
^**detohi»  tepraaentHioo,  waa  a  positiTeorder  prepored  to  follow  ont  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
***^  ^ria  on  the  3d  May.  This  led  to  a  warm  aaTing,  in  primte;  to  Vourrieune,  '*  The  pear  is  not 
■■■iiiiliau  between  him  and  the  Directory,  iv  the  yet  ripe ;  let  ni  depart,  we  shall  rehim  whca  the 
^J^y  which  he  rcMittcd  to  hia  former  mancniTre     moment  is  arrired.'^-— Uaad.  vi.  S13.  S14. 

(1)  Boor.  ii.  48>  54*  Th.  is.  11.  Jom.  x«  301. 

(3)Boiir,il  S9. 


^^wwBKii  M  reMincd  to  Ma  former  matocniTre 
y'^IJHfc^'WMgpatioo.  Bnt  on  this  occasion  it 
"*  >*«eM«L  Paseatftig  him  with  a  ptOt  Rew* 
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recalled  some  glorious  exploit  of  ancient  history ;  and  his  imaginatioD  kindltd 
with  fresh  fire,  as  the  fleet  approached  the  shores  of  Asia,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  greatest  deeds  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  mankind  (1 ). 
AnrWM  off    Qb  tho  iOtk  Junc,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  the  white  cUfis  and 
ietb*ian«.   superb  fortifications  of  Malta  appeared  in  dazzling  brilliancy  above 
the  unruffled  sea.  The  fleet  anchored  before  the  harbour  which  had  so  glo- 
riously resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent; 
its  bastions  were  stronger,  its  artillery  more  numerous,  than  under  the  heroic 
LaTftlette;  but  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  gone :  a  few  hundred  chevaliers, 
lost  in  effeminacy  and  indolence  intrusted  to  three  thousand  feeble  merce- 
naries and  as  many  militia  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  its  npble  works 
seemed  ready  to  become  the  prey  of  any  invader  who  had  inherited  the  an- 
cient  spirit  of  the  defenders  of  Christendom.  Before  leaying  France,  the  ca- 
^la'r^  with'  ui  Pi^u^^^io"  ^  ^^^  fhee  had  been  secured  by  secret  intelligence  wfk 
fl'hiTa^iiot?"  the  Grand  Master  and  principal  officers.  Desaix  and  Savary  landed, 
and  advanced  without  opposition  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparU.  Terms  of  acco- 
modation were  speedily  agreed  on;  the  town  was  surrendered  on  condition 
that  the  Grand  Master  should  obtain  600,000  francs,  a  principality  in  Genna* 
ny,  or  a  pension  for  life  of  300,000  francs  (2) ;  the  French  chevaliers  were 
promised  a  pension  of  700  francs  a-year  each ;  and  the  tricolor  flag  speedily 
waved  on  the  ancient  bulwark  of  the  Christian  wjorld. 
m  prodi.    .  So  strongly  were  the  generals  impressed  witii  their  good  fortone 
flrr^tb.     on  this  occasion,  that  in  passing  through  the  impregnable  defences, 
Gaflarelli  said  to  Napoleon,  ''  It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one 
within  to  open  the  gates  to  us;  we  should  have  had  more  trouble  in  making 
our  way  through,  if  the  place  had  been  empty.^^  On  entering  into  the  place 
the  French  knew  not  how  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  address  on  the 
one  side,  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other,  which  had  obtained  for  them,  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  so  immense  an  acquisition.   They  were  never  weary  d 
examining  the  boundless  fortifications  and  stupendous  monuments  of  perse- 
verance which  it  contained;  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  pakcei 
which  the  Grand  Masters  had  erected  during  the  many  centuries  of  their  in- 
glorious repose,  and  the  incomparable  harbour,  which  allowed  the  L^Orient 
to  touch  the  quay,  and  was  capable  of  containing  six  hundri^d  sail  of  the  line. 
In  securing  and  organizing  this  new  colony,  Napoleon  displayed  his  wonted 
activity ;  its  innnmerable  batteries  were  speedily  armed,  and  General  Vanboii 
left  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men  to  superintend  its  defence.  All  the 
Turkish  prisoners  found  in  the  galleys  were  set  at  liberty,  aqd  scattered 
through  the  fleet,  in  order  to  produce  a  moral  influence  on  the  Mahometan 
population  in  the  countries  to  vv  hich  their  course  was  bound  (5). 

The  secret  of  the  easy  conquest  of  this  impregnable  island  by  Napol^n,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  estrangement  of  the  chevdiers  of  other  nations  ffom 
Baron  Hompescfi,  the  Grand  Master,  whom  they  disliked  on  account  of  his 
German  descent,  and  the  intrigues  long  before  practised  among  the  knights  of 
French  and  Kalian  birth  by  a  secret  agent  of  Napoleon.  Such  was  the  division 
produced  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of  making 
any  resistance;  and  the  leading  knights,  themselves  chiefs  in  the  con&pincy, 
had  so  prepared  matters,  by  disarming  batteries,  providing  neither  stoits 
nor  ammunition,  and  disposing  the  troops. in  disadvantageous  sitnations, 

(1)  Boar.  ii.  69.  72.  74.  70.  Tb.  ix.  82.  (S)  Jom.  x.  309.'  S«>ar}-,  i.  S3.  Bodr.  U.  aS.<^ 

(2)  Tb.  s.  8&.  Itoor.  ii.  65.  SaTorj,  i.  SO.  Jotu.     Mrd.  ti.  7&.  t 
X.  803»3OS.  MtM.  ix.  10. 
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Ike  lesistanee  was  from  i]m  fiist  perfectly  ho{»eIesft.  No  sooner^  bowever^ 
were  the  gates  deliTered  up,  than  th^e  Jinworthy  successors  of  th^  defenders 
of  CkristeBdom  repented  of  their  weakness.  The  treasure  of  St.-John^  the 
aeeamolatkHLof  ages;  the  6il?er  plateof  all  thechurcheS)  palaces,  and  hospi- 
ta2^  wcreseued  eo  with  merciless  avidity;  and  all  tha  ships  of  war,  artillery, 
and  anmais  of  the  order,  coii?erted  to  the  uses  of  the  Hepublic  (i). 
i^if-  Having  secured  this  importajit  coaquest,  and  left  a  sufficient  gar- 
risso  to  maintain  it  lor  the  Republic,  Napoleon  set  saiLfor  Egypt.  The  voyage 
nmwtw  was  uninterrupted  by  any  accident,  and  the  gouerai,  enjoying  the 
"^'"^d^  beautiful  sl^y  of  the  Mediterranean,  remained  constantly  on  deck, 


«ittit«]i|*.  conversing  with  Monge  and  Berlholet  on  sybjecls  of  science,  .tbe 
lyioftbe  world,  the  probable  mode  of  its  destruction,  the  forms  of  i:e1igion, 
Ihe  doclinft  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  interesting  themes  weire  often 
i&temipled,  however,  by  the  consideration  of  what  would  occur  if  tbe  fleet 
ven  to  encounter  tbe  squadron  of  Nelson.  Admiral  Brueys,  {iorcibly  struck 
by  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  ships,  and  the  encumbrance  which  the  soldiers 
would  prave  io  the  event  of  an  action,,and  especially  to  the  L'Orient,  which 
Maeariy  two  thousand  men  on  board,  could  not  conceal  his  apprehensions 
ofthensaU4rfsuch  an  engagement  Napoleon,  less  accustbrned  to  maritime 
liiin,  eoBtempftated  the  "event  with  more  calmness.  The  soldiers  wcre^on- 
iUntly  trained  to  work  the  great  guns ;  and,  as  there  were  five  hundred  on 
kwd  mck  ^ip  oC  the  line,  he  flattered  himself  that  in  a  close  action  they 
vooUsacoeed  by  boarding  in  discomfiting  the  enemy  (2). 
Mmtmn  Meanwhile  Nelson's  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  SQth  lune  before 
*^*^^  Naples;  from  thence  he  hastened  to  Messina,  wliere  he  received 
JBlcUigenoe  of  the  surrender  of  Malta,  and  that  tbe  Frendi  were  steering  for 
2^^^  Candia.  He  instantly  directed  his  course  for  Alexandria,  where  he 
^  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  finding  no  enemy  there,  set  sail  for  the 
MUh,  jmagining  Chat  the  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Dardanelles  (5).  It  is 
•tiafuliir  circumstance  that  on  the  night  of  the  S^d  June,  the  French  and 
bgikk  fleeia  crossed  each  other's  track,  without  either  party  discovering 
toeacroy(4). 

BiiriDg  the  night,  as  the  French  Jleel  approached  Egypt^  the  discharge  of 

'ttmon  was  heard  on.lhorightj  it  was  the  signal  whkh  Nelson  gave  to  his 

liMlroti)  whiehat  this  moment  was  not  more  than  fi^^  leagues  distant^  steer- 

^urthward  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  where  ho  had  been  vainly  seeking  the 

.  Mcfa-annament  {^).  For  several  hiHirs,  llie  two  fleets  were  within  a  few 

\ '  hp€s  of  .oach  other.  Had  be  sailed  a  little  farther  to  the  left,  or  passed  dur- 

\  ^  tke  day,  the  two  squadrons  would  have  met,  and  an  earlier  battle  of 

[  Aboofcjr  chang^  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 

^h      At  length  on  the  morning  of  the  4  si  July,  tbe  shore  of  Egypt  was 

>  **^  discovemi  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  ^ast  to 

^'^H^  Low  sandhills,  surmounted  by  a  few  scattered  palms,  presented  little 

^laiSRst  to  the  ordinary  eye ;  but  the  minarets  of  Alexandria,  the  needle  of 

» 

Ifi  Biii,  vj  90,  TS*  n.  •  this  agent  eontrircd.by  liberal  %\tts,  pnunUei,  and 

^ii^arfy  a»  ttlb  llo»mib«r.  It©?*  Napnlt^jn  tjod  eulcri«inmctils,  lo  sodace  frwii  lh«ir  nliegiauce  all 

•••■■^ttiliijIolFtgaes  wit%.liip  Rni^ls  of  Miilta.  Ui»l  nuinfrous  part  of  ihe  (^orriaou  aiid  kn%fc(9  wko 

?B*M*yh«  WTpt«  to  Taltt7j:aiid  :  ••  Yoa  will  t^  -mum  incliited  ta  democratic  principles.— 4iard.  t, 

^*y  MWfwitli  a  K^pj  of  tbe  cpnimiKMou  I  Lave  457,  4C0 

Vm^  tacflltca  ^Atwwli^ir,  anil  my  Mt«r  to  the  (9^  Nap.  ii.  169    Boar.  ii.  73,  £3.  Th.  x-  ST. 

^jwlofajJta.  ThetrtMobji'Mofkis  ini.«$ipii  is  to  ',3^  Nap.  ii.  i67.  Th.  x.  88. 

P*1k>Biiai^|r||a(,ti  to  the  proj^-cls  v«  have  Ja  (4)  James's  N^val  UUt.  ir.  2*29    Sararj,  I   SS. 

*»» «•  MiU.*-4^^  iy„p,  iJA^oUoii  to  TAtiBf -  (5;  Savary.i. 35.  Boar. ii.  Si.  Th.-x.  S8.  Miol.  T4. 
***^  Urt,  JKir.  i79t.  .\fk  the  Jan^fy  foUovring, 
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Cleopatra,  and  the  pillar  of  Pompey,  awakened  those  dreams  of  indent  gran- 
deur and  Oriental  conquest,  which  had  long  floated  in  Ihe  mind  of  Napol^OD. 
It  was  soon  learned  that  the  English  fleet  had  only  left  the  roads  two  da^ 
before,  and  had  departed  for  the  coasts  of  Syria  in  qnest  of  the  Frencli  expe- 
dition. The  general  immediately  pressed  the  landing  of  the  troops;  it  .was 
begun  on  the  evening  of  their  arriyal,  and  continoed  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition through  the  whole  night;  and  at  one  in  the  morning,  as  the  state  of 
the  tide  permitted  the  galley  on  which  he  stood  to  approach  the  shore,  he 
immediately  disembarked,  and  formed  three  thousand  men  amidst  the  sand- 
hills of  the  Desert  (i). 
Napoifon^  ^t  daybreak,  Napol^n  advanced  at  the  head  of  abont  five  tiioii- 
^"J^r^  sand  men ,  being  all  that  were  already  formed,  towards  Alexandria. 
Aio^'ndria.  Tbc  shouts  from  the  ramparts,  and  the  discharge  of  some  pieoea  of 
MkeD*!  "  artillery,  left  no  doubt  as  lo  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Mame- 
lukes -  an  assault  was  immediately  ordered ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  French 
grenadiers  reached  the  lop  of  the  walls.  Kl^ber  was  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  head, 
and  Menou  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  rampart  to  the  bottom ;  but  the 
ardour  of  the  French  soldiers  OT^came  eviery  resistance;  and  the  negligence 
of  the  Turks  having  left  one  of  the  principal  gates  open  during  the  assault,  the 
defenders  of  the  walls  were  speedily  Uken  in  rear  by  those  who  rushed  In  at 
that  entrance,  and  fled  in  confusion  into  the  interior  of  the  ofty  (8). 

The  conquerors  were  astonished  to  find  a  large  space  filled  with  ruins  be- 
tween the  exterior  walls  and  the  inhabited  houses;  an*ordinary  featnre  in 
Asiatic  towns,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  government  usually  occasions  an  in- 
cessant diminution  of  population,  and  ramparts,  even  of  recent  formaUoii, 
are  speedily  found  to  be  too  extensive  fbr  the  declining  nun^iers  of  Ifae 
people.  The  soldiers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  military  ardour,  did  not 
share  the  Eastern  visions  of  their  chief,  were  soon  dissatisfied  with. the  porerty 
and  wretchedness  which  they  found  among  the  inhabitants ;  the  *^ 


anticipations  of  OrienUl  luxury  gave  way  to  the  sad  realities  of  a  life  of  priva- 
tion ;  and  men,  in  want  of  food  and  lodging,  derived  little  satisfaction  finora 
the  obelisks  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  (3). 
His  first    '   Beforeadvancingintothe  interior  of  the  country,  Napol^Q  issued 
SST'S*'    the  foUowmg  proclamation  to  his  soldiers:— "Soldiers!  You  are 
hu?S»{I.  about  to  underUke  a  conquest  fraught  vnth  incalculable  effects 
upon  the  commerce  and  civilisation  of  the  world.  You  will  inflict  npaa  Eng^i. 
land  the  most  grievous  stroke  she  can  sustain  before  receiving  her  death- 
blow. The  people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  live  are  Mahometans.  Their* 
first  article  of  faith  is, '  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.^ 
Contradict  them  not.  Behave  to  theto  as  you  have  done  to  the  Jews  amlthe 
Julians ;  show  the  same  regard  to  their  Muftis  and  Imams  as  you  did  to  their  < 
Rabbis  and  Bishops ;  manifest  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Koran  the  same  res- 
pect as  you  have  shown  to  the  convents  and  the  synagogues,  the  religian  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Jfesus-Christ,  The  first  town  we  are  about  to  enter  wa$  l^uilt 
by  Alexander ;  at  every  step  we  shall  meet  with  recollections  worthy  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  Frenchmen."  This  address  contains  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
feeling  of  the  French  army  on  religious  subjects  at  this  period.  They  not  osdif 
considered  the  Christian  faith  as  an  entire  fabrication,  hiit  were  for  the  mosC 
part  ignorant  of  its  very  elements.  Lavalette  has  recorded,  that  hardly  one  of 


(J)  Savary.  i.  35,  M.  Berlltwr,  3,  i-  Th.  x,  88.  (3)  Savary,  i.  38- 

BaclUier,  5,  0*  SoTary,  i,  37i  S8- 
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ihgm  l^eTei;bcai  in  a  cblirch;  And  in  Palestine,  they  were  ignorant 'e 

oftbe  D^iiK  of  the  boKesfpIaces  in  Mcred-^istbry  (.1). 
i*    ^wripdM    Egypt,  on  Khich  the  French  arm^  was  now  iieurly  landed, 
^^^    which  hecatDe  (h^  theatre  of  such  memoirable  exi^loits',  is  otx 

tbemo^t  singdar  countries  in  the  world,  not  only  from  Its  geographical 
}  |itioiil>ia  Its  physical  Conformation.  U  coiisists  entirely  of  the  valley  of 
■  Kile,  which, 7  taking  itir  rise  in- ttiejnfoimt^ns  of  Abys&inia^  after  traVer 

lor  600  ktfgaCs  tbe^rid^eseris  of  Africa,  andrreceiving  the 'tributary  wa 

«flheBahr-el-Abiifd,-precipilate6ltsdf  lyy  th§  cataracts  of  Sennaar "into 
^  Wer  valley,  iOO  Jeagues  Ipng;  which'  foFon  the  countcy  of  £gypt.  [ 
,  Galley,  ihoqgboftmich  immense  length,]  is  only  fr^m  o^e  to  six  league! 
I  ,lnMiUi,'and  bounded  on  either  side  by  thetocky  moi)ntalns-of  the  desert 
h  UNtable  and  Culliyated  portion  is  entirely  cbnfined  to  that  part  of  the  s 
'  tte  which  i^werflowed  by  the  inuDdatioQs  of  the  NHe;  as  far  as  the  wa 
^  nie,  the' soil  is^of  extraordinary  fertility^,  beyond  i^  the  glowing  desei 

*  ibae  to  be  seen*  'At  the  di^nce  of  fifty,  li^nes ^rom  tbe'sefi,  the  Nile  di v: 
I  Ibetftiilo  two  brtincbes  Vhicb  fa)l  inio'the  Mediterranean,  one  at  Res^lta, 

'Miwr'at  Damietta.  The  triangle  having* these  lwo4>rancbes  for. its  sides  . 
*ike9eaforits4Hufifi,i&  called  tb^  Delta,  and  Constitutes  the  Tidiest  and  d 

lirUk  district  o^  t^gyjAv  being  perfectly  level,  intersected  by  canals, 

eorered  with  Ae  most  luxudunt  vegetation  ^2>. 

"  TIte  soil  of  this  singular  vaHey  Va^.originany  asi  barren  as.lbe  arid  ri'c 
^  'vkkh  adjoin  it ;  bntit  has  aapirred  ah  tatraordinary  degree-  of  richness  fj 

*  %weH^nown  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Tb^se  floods,  arising  froQi  the  hq 
flBtt  of  July  and-AuguS^  tei  the  mouniains  of  Aby^inia,  cause  the  rKer  to 
indnaliy,  during  tf  jleriod  of  nearly  thre^  months^  It  begins  to  swell  jn 

.  ittiddle  of* June,  and  cotitinu^s  Ip  rjse  -till  the  end  oi  September^  wlje 
alHiDs  th^lM^igb^  of  sixteen 'or«eigh teen* feet..  JThe  fertility  of  the  countr 
.^Str*^  jqst  in  proportion- tQ  the  height 'of.  the.  inundation  :  bonce  i 
^T^  watched  with 'the  utiqpst  anxiety  ^y  the  inhabitants,  and  pu 
^  rejoicings  ve  ordered  wbcnHhe  Nilometer  at  Cairo  indicates  a 
or  two  greater  depth  of  nyater. than  iisual.  It  n^er  rains  in  Egypt.  Centu 
^.'elapse  without  more'tlliin  a,  shower  of  drizzling*  mist  moistening 
RKiice  of  Ibe  soil.  |Ience  eulUvation  (»n  gnly  bc«xiendc(l  beyon<l  the  h 
U  io  which  the  in^ter  ris^  by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation  •  and  the  eff 
t|midbii».thkre^ect*by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  consHlulc,  perhaps,  the  n 
VMMerTiil  of  the  many  ^^oniinients  of  industry  which  they  "have  left  to  s 

I^ini%the  inundation,  the  level  pjaki  6f  Eg^t  is  flocjjded  with  water; 
^hges,  detached  from  e^iSk  other  communicate  only,  by  boats,  and  apf 
^.^fteM  islands  on  th^  Lagjin^  of  Venice,  in  jthe  midst  of.  the  watery  wa 
^  BMooier,  however,  have  the  floods  retired^than  the  soil,  roVeired  io  a  c 
'*ddehih|e  depth  by  a  neb  slime,  is  cultivated  and  sown,  and  the  seed,  ve 
k  '|lliiig  qaicUy  in  thai  rich  mould,  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  springs  up, 
)  ^three  mantbs- yields  a  tiundired,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  i 

*  ilriDif  the  wbol^  winter  months  the  soil  is  cof  ere()  with  the  richest  barvc 
teliriiiUed  jvith  flpweirs,  |ind  doited  by  innumerable  flocks;  but  in  Ma 
l^gieat  heats  ^gin-,  fhe  torfh  eracks  from  excessive  drought,  vegeta' 

. '  ifaipptes,  ^d  tMe  country  u  fast  relapsiifg  into  the  sterility  oi  the  des 

I        W  IjV:  i!  3SJ^  Boiir.  ii/Tf,^:  ■^:  x.  9l.         "     t»)-Na|»r  in  Dour.  ii.  270,  575.  Th.  x.  Oi.  J 
*•     .Ji'*-»-«.9ai  »0«r.  ii.271,a75;  Sa»vy.  i.  ,        -  ' 

'       tar         ..:••■.         •  •      .  •,         H 

•  •  •  .  » 
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when  the  anmnal  flo<Nb  of  the  Nile  again  'coVer  il  iivtth  Iheir  iivif>iiig 
waters  (1).  •  :'  ' 

prodortiev*    All  the  Varied  prQdacti'ona  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zo&e  '^ 
Jry. '  ^^""""flourish  in  thie  favoured  region.  Besides  all^the  grains  of  Europe, ■ 
Egypt  produces  the  finest  crops  of.  rice,  maize,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  ahd  ' 
aenna..  It  has  no  oil,  but  the  opposite  coasts  of  (Sreece  furnish'it  in  abundaiM; 
nor  coffee,  but  it  is.  supplied  in'prnfusibn  from  the  adjoining  mOQiitains  of 
.  Arabia.  .Hardly  any  trees  are 'to  be  seen  over  .its  vast  extent;  a  few  pahnsand 
sycamores;  in  the  villages  atone, 'n's^  above  die  luxifriant  vegeTation^yf  thf 
plain.  Us  hjorses  art  celebrated  over  all  the  woHd  for  their  beauty,  iln'jf 
spirit,,  and  their  incomparable,  docility ;  aT)d  it  possessies  -  the  camel;  tto  , 
wonderfur  animal, -which  can  support  thirst  for  days  togather,  tread  witlioQt* 
fatigue  the  moving  sand»,  and  traverse  ifke  a  Hving'ship  t^e  ocean  of  the 
'desert  (2).  .  ^       -        '.    ' 

"irsfcri-ign     Every  yfear,  imnflense  'caravans  arrive  at  Gairp.firoin  Syria  and 
~"""*^''  Arabia  on  the  one  side,  an^  the  iriterfcr^orf  Africa* on  the  other.. 

•  They  bring  all  that  belongs  to  the  regions  of  the  sun^  gold,  ivory,"  oStrieh] 
fathers,  gnm,  aromati.cs  of  all  softs,  coffee,  tobaicco,  spices,  perfnme^,  with' 
the  numerous  slaves  which  ihark  the  degradation  of  tlie*hon)an  species  i&* 
those  favoured  countries.  Cairo  becomes,  at  that  period,  an  enirep&tiot  tts 

•  finest  productions  of  the  earih,*of  those  which  the  genius  of  the  West  wffl 
never  be  able- to  rival.  Twit  for  which*,  thejr  bpul^nce^and  loxnrjr  alTord'a* 
never-rfailhig  demand.  Thus  -the  commerce  of  Egypt  is  the  only  oteialhe, 
globe  which  nerec  can  decay;  bat  must,  ui\der  a  tolerable  governm'e*l,  coin 

.  tinue  to  flourish^  as  long  as  the  wa*^\h  of  Asia  fprnishes  articles  whid!  the 
industry  and-persevcrancfe  of  Europe  ar^ desirous  of  possessing  (5). 
Dc«y  oftiie  In  'ancient  iimeS,  .Egypfand  I>ybitr,  il  is  well  known^  were  tkr 
{Sic''M?ini  granary  of  Rome;  and  thd  masters t>f  the  world  dSependcKl  for  iheir' 
*•■'•    •  .  subsisteoceonlheflo6dSQfflheNiIe(^).  Evena'tthetimebfthccoft'/. 
^quests  ol  the  Mahometans,  the  former  if  saidH<5  have  contained  twenty  miliioDS 
of  souls",'  including  lhns<>w}io  d^'eifin  th^  adjoining  Oases  of  the  desert.  -Thfe 
vast  population  is  by  no  means  incredible,  if  the  prodigio*us  fertility  oftfie 
soil,  wherever  water  can  be  convqyed,  is'considered';  and  tjie  Extent  to  whidr, 
under  a  pa tental  government,  the  system  Ibf  aftifi{;ial  irrigation  ean  bf  car- 
ried. It  is  to.the  general  decay  of  all  the  groat  establishments  for  the  w^crinfc 
of  the  country  which  the  .industry  of  antiqurtybad  conslrtiot'ed,  that  we  atre* 
to  ascribe  \he  present  limited  extent  of  agricultnna,  and  the  perpetual  etfi 
croachments  which  the  sands  of  the  desert  are,  tha king  on  the  region  of  human 
•cultivation  (5):..     •  '•.'■' 

fmiio.  tance    Alexandria*,  selected  by  the  genius  qf  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  the 
dria.    '"'  capftal  of  his  vast  empire,  is  situated  at-.the  opening  of  one.  of  the 
old  mouths'of  the  r^le,  but  which  is  now  choked  with  sand,  and  only  covered 
with  water  in  extraordinary  floods.  Its  harbour,  capable  of  containing  all  t\ft 

•  navies  oiEurope,  is  the  only  safe  or  acces$it)le  port'  between  .Carthage  and  thd 
■  shores  of  Palestine.   Vessels  drawing  twenty-one  feet  of  water  can  cnlet 

without  difficulty,  but  those  of  larger  dimensions  only  wheii  ^ghtened  (^ 
their  guns.  I^setta  and  Damietta  admit  only  barks5  the  bar  at  <he  eotranca 
of  their  harbours  having  only  six  feet  of  water  (6J.'  .    ' 

At  the  period  of  this  expedition  to  Egyot,  the  poptilation  ofthe  ebnBfryj 
•        .•        '.•■  •-**  . 

CO  Tl\.  X.  95.  Nap.  X.  202.  .  (4)  Tic.  ^nal.  xff  32.    .        •     '  .      ' 

(2)  Map.  ii.  200>  205.  Tk.  Jt.  96,  96.  .■      .  (5T  Nop  ni.,30S.  Bouc  iu^79«S$<K 

(3)  Til.  X.  97.  .  .  '.        («i  Nop.  n.  2l2,i3l3-  -      •.      . 

^  'I  •  •   . 
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coo^sllDg  of  two  millioDS  five  ^btindred  tbousaad  souk,  was  divided  in ^ 
^  four  classes;  cHe  M<uiielukes  or  CircaskiaDSy:  the*  Janizaries^  (be  Arabs,  and 
p  die  Copts  or  Balixios  of  tbfe^  soil  (1^  ,   •     '      ' 

JJTSiiSf.  T^*  tomtlukes,  whro  were.ihe  actual  ruJfers  of.  Ibe- counlfy/ 

JC-^***  c<*n«**^  ^  yoiiiig Circassians,  torn.iji  infancy  Croin  Ibeir  parenls 

»    "Zdakn.  fHQ/i  transported  into  £gFypt,  to  fbrcn  t^e  armed  force  of  that  pro- 

WK^  tS  the  Tarldsh  empiH.'  Bred  ap  in^'camps,  »\viib6ut  ai\y  knowledge  of 

*  thttr.e^BBtry  oi'relations,  witho*ut  cither  a.honie  or  iriodred,  (hey.  prided  \ 
tbei9%clvefl' solely*  OD-th^r  horses,  their  Arms,  apd.theJt  military  prowcs$. 

,  Thi^  singutkr  milifia 'iwas  governed  by  twejily-four  Beys,  the  Icv.t  consider-. .  - 
lUeof-nrtiom  was  followed  by  fiye  of  six  hiin4.red  Mamelukes,  whom  they 
tufintiMed  and  e'qoifped.  This  body  ^  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 'each -* 

I  4fv|MAB  wi^  aufendea'by«t\)-o))elots<t>r  servants,  eoQstiluted  the  military    '  - 

*  Itmgth  «of  the  coudtry,  and  foVn^ed  the  .finest  i)ody  of  cavalry  in  the 

71^  affiee  of  fi^  ^as  not  hereditafy :  sometimes  it  descended  to  the  son^  ^ 
;^  We  generally  to- the  iavoiirfte  officer  »oi  the  deceased  commauder.  They     • 

!'  4tiided4i«coQntry, among  (hem  in  iaudal  sovereignty  v  nominally  equal, 
'  l«Ui^cess«.nly  iwbject  40  the  ascendant  ot. talent,  they  exbibited>ltemately 
^'Ik^narcbyof  feudal  mfe^  an^^the  severky  of  null  tar  y  despotism.  They 
'  tiidoni  liav^  been  perpelualecf  beyond  the  (bird  or  fourth  generation  on  the'  * 
,  .sbo|es  M^h^^nie;  and  thfir^Qumrfoers  are  only*I^pt  up  by  annual  accessions 
L  of aeOve  you|tisijromihe  mountains ^fCjreassW  -  '    •-  '•  ' 

l'  Jheforde  of  the.  Beys  was  at  .one'perio^  \ery  xsonsiderable,  hut  it  h^d' 
L  Weo  seriously,  weak^ed  Hy  the  Ru^siap  conquests  irv  Georgia^ -which  cat 
r  off  die  sourte  ^ron,  which  their  numbers  wer/e  reOuitedi  and  at  the  time 
^  vheii  theFftach  landed  m  £gyp(,  they  were  not  a  half  of  what  Ihcy  for- 
l'  ki€(ty4ad'been;  a  cirpum'siatice  .whicn  contrlbuled,  more  than  any  other 
tvdie  rapid  sutcess  with  whicfi  M^c  it^vasion'of, the  jailer  was  attended  (5). 
iMterict     "QiQ  Turks'u>r  janizaries,  fofmlbg  the  second  part. of  the  popQ- 
biioiif'vere  JnnroducedTon.xta^asion  of,the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans 
.' .t(»fibi!stantinbpfe.'    Th^y  were  about  two  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
ilfen$tall  jnsdHbed  on  theboAs  of. the  janizaries,  tp  acquire  their  privileges;      * 
,MU  as  «siud  in  the  OUornap  empire;  with  a  very  few  oflheir  number  m 
;  luSty  foUoiK^ing  t)ie -standard  ^  the  Prophet.  "Those  actually  in  arms  formed. 
J^  luardi  of  the  ^cha>  wti6  stilL  maintafped  a  shadovv^of  aothority'ib/  the 
I'Waa  of  Goiistantinopl^i>ul'the  great  majority  were. engaged'  in  trades  and 
M^icnfisiii  tfa&  towns,  and  kept  in  a  stato  b(comj)lete  Subjection  to  the 
l'l»«4btynileoftbc*laineluke8(4).  '         . 

L  **^    *    The  Arabs  constituted  .the  great  body  of  the  population— at  least 
r^niliioiMrpyl  of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  which  the  inhabitants 

;.  "4<)^*^ii'MS.  Th/X-ar^              '    *          -  ■  nltni.   Tb«y  are  all  »plan4f'd\^  armed  ;  in  ibeir,    '' 
T  ijrtj^^^^^f'^^fin'^  iBouiha  are  so  p4wcc>  .  fu^le  >s  alwuya  to  \ftf  s(«ii  «  pnir  ofpistoUadd  «* 
f    ^**^^  mostfitfCT'  (steeds «re  sper^ilj  chrrled,  '  pnniiird  •,  I  mm  iM^  saddle  issospen'led  laoflicr  pair 

|l2>*||Bcarclkr«hjc«nbrdin*fy-l>aiid.  llMirsUr*  af  pv»toUaad  a  hat«bet;  on  nii^  sidei&a  Hiirr,  on 

' 2^f?_ y^Umpty  short,  aud  giv^  Oi«  rider  great  lh«  oth«r  a  blantttrriu-'ts  <"^  *^  servai^  on  fbtit 

S**^**^  n  •*uiiii«uding  his  liorse,  and  sinking  r-Brrits  a  csirtbiite-'  'fln-y  fti'UoiU  t^rry  with  the 

yj.*''*%* t •■dt|^  pOTnuMll  and  tiaojk  pjrt  of  tfta  s«ortl.'«*  iWiHIue  blades  would  lireak  in  th«  colli- 

f'^Ml'  Mi  highr^llMt  tlie    hor^Qioaii^  ibougk  aion,  bul  atrnid  (Jie  MroLrs  of  their  advertary  Ky 
|L    J?*W,e»»itafcdiy  Utt^liit  balance;  ho  can  rven^    skilHn '^b^vHi-g  their  htirso,  white  iliey  tcv«tlo  bis 
j^-'^l^^tt  famj|g,4««  k«  Ji^Bttld  6m  hi  an  ipa"'    impelmar  to  acver  bjtiioiid  fii)in  bin  Uooj,  wMiout 

'      ^'''        *"*"•  "  j'bfdcied  lij"  ltf>  lintjgaji?  or  eilhtr  rut  or  tJiru-d,"     llioi.  6j>  6lf. 

HI!^  »fof,^iich  ar«k  carried  ^f  Uie  ndt/*  (3)  IfdrJ.  vi.  W,  93.   Th.  x.  100, 10I.    Nap.  il 

I    3K**'»*««^rt«ukcliitoaeff^o»cr4g  Willi  2lfc  215,                     r'         • 

f     **^^vWWi*i»raMU  firgBTlbt^kes  o[  ^J  Yh.  x.  a»*-l|«p.  W.  Jia.  «      •  *       . 
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consist.;  Theit  coi>dilioit  tws  infmitely  vaiious ;  some  foroiiiig  a  body  of 
nobles,  who  wercihe  jchief  prcrpri^tor^ol  tiK  country;  otbecs,  the  doccen 
of  the  iaw  and  the  mipist^rt  of  religion ;  a'thiri  dass,  tb6  little  proprietoi^ 
farraets,  and'cjjitivators.  The  whole  iustniction  of  the  country,  the  main- 
tcnance  Qi  its  schools,  its  mosques,  it»  jaws,  and  religion,  rwere  'in  tbcir 
hands.  A  nvm^ous  body,  living  on  ,the  borders  of  the  desert;  f«uSned.j|)e 
roving  propensities  and, barbaric vice»  of  the  Bedouirf  race.  Mounted  on 
camels'or  horses,  driving  numcftous  herds  before  thx^nf,  escortii^OF  piHagng. 
the  caravans  which  come.  Xo  Cahco  from  LyMa  and,Ara)^a,  they  altenntelj 

'  cultivated -their  fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile*;  or. fled  from  its  shores  loidea 
with  the  spoils  of  plunder^  vil  lages.  The  indifCrence  or  |axity  of  tife  Tqri- 
Xsh  rnle  almost  alwalys  suffered  their  lexcesses  to  .escape  yith  itapunity. 
Industry  hn^ished,  and  population  declined  in  tlye  districts  exposed  to 
Iheir  rav^es;  and  Iho  plundofers,  retreading  into  tbe  desert,  resume^  th« 
wandering  life  of.  their  foreiiilliersi  Mnd  re-appeared  on  the  "frontiers  of. 
ciTilisalien,  only,  like,  the  m^vipg  sands,  t9  deviMur -the  fraces  of  bomali 
industry.  Aliundred,  or  a  bundre^andtwenly  thousan4ef  ilheseroarandm 

Wardered  through  the  wilde*n«»s.which  bordered  on  i?iiher  side  the  Tj(l1«r 
'of  the  Nile :  they  could  Send  into^  the  fvpld  twentjr  tboilsantiif^n,  adninbl^ 

•  mounted,  and  matchless  in  the  skill  with  which  their,  horses  wiere  managoi^ 
but* destitute  of  discipline  or  of  xhe  jlrnmess  r^qijisite'  tp^.sustals  the  attad' 
of  regular  forces  (1).  .  "^    .  •  .'     .      '  ••        •       •    » 

copu.       -The  Copts  constituted  the  fourth  class  of  the  people..  They  &re  ftt^ 
descendants  of  the  natrve  inhabitants  of  the  qoiiAtry;of  .tl^bse  EgyptitBSN 
whoso  early  cx<iell4d  i^the  a/-ts  of  civilisation,  awihuv^lefl  eo  many  moBH- 
nentsofimtndrlfti  endur^hee.  I^?riinsulted  arid  dcgnded',  on  account  rf 
the  Chfistiap  faith  vhioh  llw  still  profess,  they  were  cast  down  to  thp  tovesi 
stage  of  society;  their  numbe.i^.iibtt»u;eed{ng.two|Hindred  thcrus8ifd;'wuHl 

*  their  occupations  being^f  (he  meanest  descfiption^  By^neof  those  wondeHtf 
revolutions  *Ahicli  mark  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  greater  part  of  the  slaves  in 
the  coimtry  were  to»be  found  ampog  the  ilds^endants  pf  the  followers  of 

' Sesosfris (2).  .    .     \'  ••.;.'*'       '     -^ 

ibmbim  Br,  •  At  -the  period  of  the  arriraj  of  the  French,-  two  Beye,  Ibrili* 

BJiroi"?**  ^y  ^*^  Mourad  ^cy?  divided  betwcpi  thoxnlhe  •sdvef eigatjp  F* 

thewu^ry.  Egypt.  The  first,  ricb,  sagacious,  an^powerTal,  was,'by  a  sfrtrf 

tacit  undersumding,  invested  with  the  civil  gdvennu^nl  of  the  country;  ^. 

latter^  yoiing,  active,' and  eatprprising,  was  at  ihe»head  of  ks'piihiary  estt-1 

liishmcnts.  His. ardour,  ceuragi^  and  briUiant  qualities  rendered  tin  ik^ 

*  Idol  of  tiie  sqldiers,  who  advance^,  confldctit  of  vicl^ory,  under  .his  \^ 

•dard{5).       '  *         '  * 

•vbiii^or  The  poMcy  of  Napoldop  in  invading- a  country,  uniformly  w* 
iSSdi^°*°  to^ouse  the  mimerous  governed  agaipst'the  few  gowmorsf  ana 
ksyv-  *  thu^  paralyse  it$  ine»Ds  of  rei^istance  by  armhig  one  part  of  the 
i)al)ulaiion  against  the  .other:  On  approaching.Egypt,  he  at  once  5«w,  lh<tt< 
by  sousing  the  Arabs  against  the,  domination  of  the  Beys,  not^only  thepoff 
of  the  latter  would  d>e  awakened,  but  a  numerous  and  vali^^ble  )wdy^ 
auxiliaries  might  be  preciired  for  the  invading  force.  -To.iCcconiplisb# 
object' it  "^ps  necessary,  ahq^e  all  things,  to  aroi'd  a  religious  i^tir,  wbj* 
would  \i^lilJy  h^e  united  ail  ranks*  of  |he  llufsulntai^i  a^aitist  thelBfaiie^ 

.   rO  Vdrnr»bO'£g5|nM37.  I1»»x. 9^,90  J*ap.*       (1)  N«».  U.  2H/'Bi.U.'lOi)l»'l01.    *.      ' 

■   ii.2ia.M0.  '         '    •.   .\       ^    ,     •        <3^  TJ*.  •»:  m, lOL  .^     ^      ;.  . 
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anjK^^iti  tBe  aieetions  of  the  Arabs  by  11aUenii|.  Uieir.leadei^,  and 

I.  doJging'their  j)re)udic6s.    Forihis  purpose  lie-lef^  the  admiDistratioi 

f  Ipsiice  and  the  affairs  4f  idigioir  exclusiyely;  fn  the  hands  of  the  Sch< 

^  igd  a'ddiessfed  himself  to  the  feelings  of  the  multittide  through.lbe  mei 

irf  Ibeir  establj^bed  teachers.  J^r  the  Mal^ometan  religitfb  and  its  4»rec 

f    bf  f^xKessed  thehighest^  i^ocrationi  for  the'  restoration  of  Arahian  ii 

pefide<U^  Ihe  ttoSt' ardent  destrq;  t(^  the  Beys'  alone  J^e  s^ore  eiemat 

i    oaeDmproiBising  hostility.  3n  this*  manner  he  hoped  to  aw*aXen  in  hh  fai 

'  bolhibe  naiionai  feelings,  of  Ihe  most  nuineA)ii^  pai;t  of  the  people,  and 

•  .rrfigloas  ffiKbusSa&m* which,  is  erei:  ^b  j)owerfui  ih  the*  East;  and^  inver 

Hfepasrions  of  the  crusades,  to  roose4a  iaYour,  at  European  conquest 

Tdiemence  of  Oriental  fai]^.ticlsm'(i)'. 

b>re(b.    Proceeding  on  these- principles; Naptil^naddre^ed  the foljoir 

tte*^'  singular  proekunation  to  the  Egyptian  people.  ^^  Peopi'e'of  Eg] 

^   '^^       yoi?  jnll  bfe.told  by  our  enemies,  thai  I  am  come  to  destroy  y 

I .  Kfigiotf.  Believe  them  not.  TeH  them  (Kat  I  am  poftie  to  restore  your  rig 

*^paiii^  i;oar  nsun>ers',  and  r^viire*the  trne  worship of«M^homet,  whicb  1 

^Ifrate  jDore  than  the  Mamekikes.  Telt  them  that  all  m^n  are  .equal  in 

*sigh^of  God ;  thlit  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtuQ  alone  octostitute  the  diCTerc 

letV^Mirthem!  Andwhatrare  the  yirtaes  which  distinguish  the  Manelu 

"tbat  entitle  iMA  to  appropriate  all  the.  enjaymen(s  of  life  ta  themselves 

^[vt'is  tfieir  ibrni)'  let  them  showlhe  tenure  from  God'by  which  they  I 

4rNo!  Cod  is  just'afi^  full  of  pity  to  ,the  suffering  people:  ¥6r  long  a  fit 

« af  sbres,  bodght  in  the  Caucasus  and  Gebrgia,.have  tyrannlzedi^ver.thc  fii 

fittof  the  wofld;  but  God,'  iippn  whom  every  thing  depends,  has  -dec) 

jftatilhibenld  terminate.  Cadis/Scheiks,  Imatns;  tell  the  people  tlrat  we 

^tme  MuMtlmans.  Arewenottliemeawt^ohave  deStrpyed  fhe  Pbp#,  ^ 

'pmdiad  eternal  wa^  ag^nst  ihb  tfussulmans  ?  Are  we  not  those  who  h 

ta|byed.th^  ehevSiliers  of  Malta^  because  those  madthen  believqd  that  t 

aUtald  const^try  nfake'war  on  your  faiths' Are  We  not  those  who  have  b 

'inferery  age  the  flaends  of  the  Most  Htgh,  and  thfe  enemies  of  his  enemies  j( 

*^^V  happy 'those  who  are  with  us;  thciy  wiU  prosper  in  dl  their  undo 

:  i|f0  to  those  who  MialFjoin  the  Mamelukes  to  pesist  usVthey  s] 

^Wftt  mefcy.**  •  \  '    '  •    ..    ' 

1^'  .Napol^n  wits  Justly  desirous  to  advance  to  Cairo,  before  the 

IS^   undations  of  the  Nile  rendered 'military-operatian^  in  the  k 

*^^   conntry  impTos^ble)  but  for  this  piurpose  it  was  necessary  to 

,fberat^his-m6Yements,,as'^the  si^ason  hf  the  rfse  of  the  waters  was  fast 

i  K^hing;.  He  mad^,  accordingly,  the  r.eqilisite  ^arrangement;  with  ext 

'  vttinary  celefitv  <^  left  ihrec  thousand  men  m  garrison  at  Alexandria  un 

.wbo',  with  tjdptinguisHed  officer  of  engineers  to  put  the  works  in  a  post 

'•j^,<imiQfe,  estiMished  the  civil  gotqfnmentin  tbo  persons'  of  the  Scht 

lM  Imams,  gavo  dire^tigns  for  sounding  the-harbour,  with  a  view,  to  plac 

t(l}  Rap^.  33f,  3$7r  lli^x.  lOf,  105.    -       '  ficcnce.;'  The  geoenit-'h-cWf  tben  traced  oal 

f  '  ^*^  fnatik^tvijm,"  Utjs  Na|«l^n,  **^i'noe>tbe  p)«n  of  a  mocque,  which  was  to  nurtd  that  of  J 

'    Sy^^^^  ha«l  {iracticed  no  sort  ofwonfiip^  in  lazar,  and  declared  it  wa«  to  be  a  rtionnmeni  o 

'fy  yM>»  tke<JDldien  nerir  webt  to  chvirh  ;  we* '  9omrcr9iop  of  the  {iriay.   In  all  tbia,  liowf^er 

•  ^^w^aatoy  of  thai  ciacttmstvce  4o  prr^nt  the .  ftou^t  ofiVj  to  gain^time.  Na|M)l4*bn  w^,  npon 

*^toti^|oj|gulnuins,  as  j»nlily  disysedto^m-  dt^lared  the  fi'lend  flfttbe  Prophet,  and.speo 

*^^4f*ith.   I  bad  many  dikrossmnSkWith  tfa»'  placed  ander  bis  protection    The  report  «preatl 

'  ^l?*  *"*  ^'*  "''J**' »  '"^  after  manj  we^ks  »pen^  neraliy,  llinl  bnlbre  the  expiry  of  a  year,  tb*  sole 

■If  jj^l^^lacMaion,  tlvey  arrtT«d  at  die  •onda-  would  wear  tl^^urbaiv.  Tliispmdurrd  tha  rery 

"^^^batrircmikeisioQ,  and  tfce  prohibition  f^ainst  effect),  the  peoplf  aeased  Co  r«fr«(fd  them  as  id 

wr*li^^***P*'*"*^*'*'P'^»^***°'^'*^»'**»     tan— iy<y. /nMojiT».ii.9tl,2l9.' 
■«  •  •I*  ortbviftcome,  was  spent  in  acts  of  bene*         (2)  Bour.  ii.  ^,*99' 
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3  fleet  in  safely,  if  ftie  draught  of  water  w'ould  permit  tlie  entry  olflielaig^ 
sselsv  collected  a  llotilla  on  the  NilQ  to  'accompany  .th^  troops,-  and  assigned 
it  as  a  plac&of  rende2^-vous4laman!eh,a  smalltown  on  tbi^t  river,  si{Dat^ 
DiH  half  way  to  Cairo^  whither  he  proposed  to  advance  across  the  desert  of  , 
manhour  (1).  While,  at  the  sanae  time,  h^  wrote  to  the  Fr^neh  ambassador 
bonstanlihopte  to  asslir^the  Porte  df  his  anxiousdesi^  to  remain  atpeioe 
My        with  thp  Turkish  govemroeift  (2).  -    \ 

h  July.       On  the  6lh  July,  the  army'set  out  -on  their  march,  beifig  now  w- 
ccd,  by  the  garrisojis  (J  Malta  and  that  recently  left  In  Alexandria,  to 
,000  men.  At  ihe  sani^  time,  Kldbec's  division,  under  the  orders  of  Dogua,- ' 
IS  directed  to  move  lipon  Rosetta,*to  secure  that  town,  and  facilitate  (be  . 
rh  of  (be  entrance  af  th6  flotilla  into  the  Ni^e.  Desaix  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Tt^itm   vanguard;  his  Iroaps  began  their  march  in  the  evening, ^and*  *<{- 
dwn.     vanced  with  lojerable  cheerfulness  daring  the  coof  of  the  sight; . , 
t  when  Qiorning  dawned,  and  tb^y  foOnd  themselves  tcaversing  a  boaaJ-  , 
s  plain  of  sand,  without  water  or  shade — with.a  burning  sun  above  thdr  • 
ad,  and  troops  of  Arabs  fliltirig  across  (he  horlz^fi,  to  cat  off  .the  wcary^o;/ 
ngglers^lbey  were  filled  i^  ith  the  most  gloomy  forebodings.  Already  the  ^ 
sire  for  rest  had  taken  possessioji  of  their  mj^nds ;  they  had  flattered  (heo- 
ves  that  thej  were  to  find  repose  and  a  terrestrial  paradise  in  Egypt  jind 
ien  they  found  themsehv6s,  instead,  surromoded  by  a  pathless  desert,  their- 
»content 'broke  out  in  loud  lamentations.  All  the  weiisgtr  the  road  were 
her  filled  up' or  exhausted  >  hardly  affew  drops^of  jnuddy  and  bracldlh  ■ 
ir  «uf,    •  wafer  were  to  be  found  to  quench  thpir  burning  thirst.  At  Danaii<'  , 
"'^*         hour,  a  few  houses  afforded  shelter  aft  nigtit  only  to-  thegenewrs 
ifl*;  the  remainder  of  th6  troops  hivouackpd  in'squar^s  on  the  $and,  inces* 
nllf  harassed  by.  the  cfouds  of  Arabs  who. wheeled  rouniTlbeir  position, 
d  sometimes  approached  within  fffty  yardffof  the  viHettes.  After «  rest  of 
0  days,  the  army  resunjed  its  march  across  the  s^ndy  wildefbess,  sflJUb-  * 
rved  in  the  distance  by'ihe  hostile  Bedouins;  and  soon  the  suffertngfrom 
irst  became  so  excessive,  tha^'even  Lannesan.dMurat  threw  themsehesoa ' 
e  sand,  and  gave  way  to  every  ex'pressidn  of  despair  (3).  In  the  midst  of  Ibe 
nejral  depression,'a  sudden  gleam  of  hope  illuminated  the  coun^Q&ancc$'tf 
e  soldier^;  a  Jake  appeared -in  the  arid  wilderness,  witji  villages  apd  {^aln^ 
ees  clearly  reflected  in  its  glassy  surface.  Instantly'the  parched  troops ha^ 
ned,  to  the  enchanting  object,  but  it  receded  from  their  steps';  in  vain  ihejf 
essed,on  with  burning  Impati^ncej  it  for  ever  fled  from  their  approach;  < 
id  they  had  at  length  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  they  had  beat, 
iceivedouly  by  themiViou/^of  (he.desert(4).  ..  ^      , 

'  '      '  '  ■ 

'l)  Berthier.  9.  11*.  Th.  x.  i07.  108.  per«nni«KfoanU!n.  Tlie  ritla^rs  a«T  hat*  ^itbovt 

^9)  '*  Tb«  army  b»«  Arrived;  it  lias.diwmbtrrked  r^oare^s  qf  any  kind.'  Fop  H64vea*«  sakcdooul 

Alexaudria^atid  carrieJ  ihaltown ;  we  arc  oow  in  leave  uc  in  thb  liitaatiun  i  ordvr  us  rapidiy  l«'vlr 

l.m.iKb  for  Cairo.    U»e  .your  utmost  e/Torla  lo  Taiioe  or  reUre.  I  am  ita  drfpairat  Wiugt}|jHgeilto  . 

ivince  the  Porte  ofnur  firm  resolution  (o  eonliiiHe  writA  !o  yna  in  the  iangudt^e  ftfauiifty ;  iirtien  «•' 

live  on  (h<>  beV  tenns  wltb  his  goTeninjoiIt.    An  aVe  nut  oTour  present  Itorrible  pociUoiO  LhopeVT 

ibaUitdor  to  Cou«tunl1no^il«  hak  just  been  n.-imed  ifQuted  liniiuetA  will  rclmrn.'* — Cortrtp.  Co»fd. » 

•  that  purpitse,   «b«i  wiil  arrive  ihrre  wilhuut  NapoUoHi  s.  2X1 .         *  '  ' 

lay.*' — Utter  to  th*  Chaf^gt  tt^iffthfes  at  Cotutan-'        (4)  H*  Mongc/wh^-accoiiipftnifd -tbe  ezpcditlMi 

9p/e,  8th  Ja]y,'l798;  Comsp  Secrete,  v*.  lUfi^       *.  ptiUialied  the  ToUowiag.  ac^qant  of  this  alugvltf 

;3)  The  (uCferin^  of  the  urmy  art  Uuis  vjVidly> '  lUuuou.  "  ^Vhen  Ihc  surface  of  the  earUi  hu  fceeo 

picted  in  Dcxaix'a  riesp.itcH  lo  Napoieoii  s  *'  If  all  dufiuj^  the  day  tborouglily  heated  Yty  {be  taj$  oCtW 

!  arinijr  does  not  pnss  the  d4»rrt  with  iHe  ^^ptdity  kuii.  and  towards  evcntiig  it  b|igiiu  fo  co«li  ^ 

lightning,  it  witi  pepislu    it  dhe*  t>ot  conluin  higbri;  r.b)^cli  of  the  landscape  set-ia  to  rise o#  of 

t^r  to  qtu-ncl^b^  itiirsl  of  a  tl^ousind  mtyi*    I^he  a  general  immjalioii.   The  viUages  affpeair  Kiriw 

•&ttf r  port  of  wfaal  it  does  is  cpntjincd  in  cistrrus,  oat  6f  a  vast  lake ;  4^'^thc  each  is  its  iifitge  invened. 

ich,  once  emptied,  are  not  r*pl#l»i»h«d  ij  any  exaVtly  aa  if  it  waa  in  lbtf%iilbt*C^  fi*^  ||bee*ef 
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-*  ■         -  •  -     .      ,     • 

#nMW  *  The  firmneas  jmd  res^^lution  of  Nxpol^on,  t^i^Msever,  trhimphed 

^  '"*'    o^^r  ev^y  obstacle ;  tfae  approach  to  the  Nile  was  shortly  indicated . 

)  Vj  the  iocreasim^  bodies  of  Arabs,  Aith  a  few  MumeluVes,  who  watched  the 

ttloniBSi  ^nd  at  leogl b  theJon^  wished  for  stream  ^as  seen  glittering  jiirough 

the  saiidhi)i&  of  the  .desert.  At  the  joyful  sight  the  ranks  were  iiiunediately 

/  hrokeD(ijf  men^  horses,  and  cameisY  rushed  sloiuluneousry  to  tb^  banks, 

and  threw  themselves  inio^the  stream;  all  heads  were  innautly  low:ered  into 

tkb  watery  'lod^.u!  the  transports  of  delight,  the  sufferings  •f  the  precedibg 

.^ijs  wgresneedify  foigotleo. 

•  '£titt«.  ^^^^  ^^  troo()s  were  thus  assuaging  their  thirst,  an  alarm  .was 
w^tafcM  given  that  (be  Mamelukes  wer^  approaching  :  the 'drums  beat  to 
I  4nD5,  and  eight  hundred  )io)*S^raQD^  clad  in  glittering  armour,  soon  appeared 
f  Id  sight.  Finding,  boweyes,  the  leading  divhion  prepared,  they  passed  on, 
and  attieked  the  di^isioa  of  Desaix,  which  was  coming  up;  but  the  troops 
I  npidly.foriDJQg  io  squares,  with  tlie.  ^rtiliefy  at-  4he  angles,  dispersed  the 
I  iHaiUptSL  by  tf  single  discharge  of  grape-shot.  The 'whole' array  soon  came 
apfind  the  iotnia*hayiog  appeared  1n  sighc  about  the  same  time,*  the  soldier^ 
KstedlD  plenty  for  a  whole  day  i>esidd  the  stream.  A  severe  action  had  taken 
l^ace  an  tbe-NUe,  between  the  Frejich  and  Egyptian  flotiilas,  but  the  Asiatics 
v<^  3efeaicd,  aod  th0  boats  arrived  at  the.  destined  spot  at  the  precise  hour 
1  iMgiied  to  them.  The  landscape  now  totally  ciiang^'d;  luxuriant  verdur^  on 
fkt  banks  of  the  river  succeeded  to  the  arid  uniformity  of  the  desert ;  incom- 
pni)>te  ^rtility  in  tl^^lsQil  promised  abundant  supplies  to  the  troops,  and 
dm  shade  of  palm-trees  aitd  sycamores  afforded  an  enjoyment  unknpwn  to 
Hifst  who  have 'never  .traversed  an  Eastern  wilderness  (2). 

Ate  a  ^y ^  i3Bst,  the  army'  punned  jts  huirch  along  the  b^nks  of  the  Nile, 

towards  Cfaebreifs.  Ilbyorad  Bey,  with  four  thousand  Mamelukes  and  Fellahs 

or  iiDoi  soldiers,  lay  on  the.  road,  his  right  resting  oe  the  yillag:e,  and  sup« 

ported  by  a  ^otilla  of  gun-boate  pn  Ihe  river.  Tbe  French  flotilla  but-stripped 

4he  maMhW  (be  land  forces,  and  engaged  in  a  fgrious  and  doubtful  «ombat 

^Mf.    ;with  the  ^neray  before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  Napoleon  imm^-* 

'  ditteiy  formed  hfs  army' in  Qte- divisions,  each  composed  of  squares  sixileep, 

4iih  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  grenadiers  in  platoons,  to  support  the . 

^  k«m  u      i^fldaced  points^*  The  cavalry,  who  were  only  two  hundred  ip  nun^ 

'    y^"^     her,  and  Mill  estenuitte4  by  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  were  pfaced 

iDihecebtreoTth^  square.  No  sooner  had  the  tfoops  approached  within  half  a 

^*  ^gue  of  |(ie  eiiemy,than  thoMamelukes  advanced, and,  (barging  at  full  gaj- 

.  kl{,  i|ssailf4  ihclr  moving  squares  with  lotid  cries,  and  the  most  determined 

;.  wepidity.  Tfae  artillery  opened  upon  tbemas^oon  as  thfty  approached  within 

:    pohit-blank  range,  and-  tbe  rolKifg  fire  of  the  infantry  soon  mowed  dowD 

I    those  wlio  escaped  the  gcape-shot. .  Animated  by  this  success,^  the  French  de- 

' ,  l^ed  and  altackec^be  viljag^,  which  was  speedily  carried.  The  M^mchikes 

i   fitted  in  disprder  towards  Gaifo,  with  the.loss  of  600  pien^  and  the'flotilhi 

%  jttde  s^me  time  abandoned  t^e  scene  of  action,  and  drew  off  further  np  the 

JyUy^  .This  action,  Ifhough  by  ;ib  means  (Jepisrve,"  sufficed  to  familiarize 
i9MbnkiirQ.ihe  soldiers  ^th  the  new  species  of  enem^  they  had  to  encounter, 

Ipler.  AiTo^approach  tb^  vUUge  iti«ced««Troni.       (l)  Lm  Otf.  i.  221.  B-rlhiT.  11.  1%  iS.  Tb.  x. 
.  f«vi«w;  •lai'^oa  nrriM  at  it,  foa  find  it  isitiU     109.  110.  S«t.  i.  50.  Miot,  36.  38.  39.  ^ 
1^  aidst  ft  bnrniiif  tand.  a^  titp  de«rp(ion         (3)  Sar.  i.  50.  B«rth.  l3.  Th   x.  liO.  Itf. 
y*»M*w  witb  mne  more  dlltant  ob  ert."  -|li»         (3)  Daiul  ii.  iUt  fSS*  Berlb.  15, 16.  fb.  x.  113. 
adaBiiaofaaeasyexplaMtiononopli'    « 
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an<(  to  inspire  iheno  >ilh  a  welUfouQdedi^onridenceiii  the  efficacy  of  their 
.discipline  awd  taptics  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the  Arabian  cavalry.  Tba  trooi^ 
continued  their  marcli  for^ven  days  longer  towards  Caira;  tbeir  fatigues  * 
were  extreme ;  and,  as  the,  villages  were  aii  desert^,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  subsistence  could  be  obtained*  The  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  how-» 
Th^  arrive,  evcr,  suppUcd  thiein  with  water,  and  the  sight  of  ibft  Arabs,  who 
r*lhi">jif-'*  constantly  prowled'xound  the  horizon,  irnpYessed  them  with  Ite. 
Trc^!  necessity  of  keeping  tbeir  ranks.  A%  Yengthlhe  army «nrS«ed  withm 
am  July.  sight  of  the  PYRAMIDS,  a)id  lAe'  town  of  Cairo/  All  eyes-  were  in* 
stantly. turned  upon  the  oldest  nionuinents  in  the. world,  and  tke sighted,  , 
those  gigantic  structures  re-animated  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  bw 
bitterly  laraenii/ig  the deligh'ts.of  It^ly,  /.    .  J        •       . 

Mourad  Bey  bad  there  collected  all  his  forces,-  consisting  of  six  thoosaitd  .  | 

'  Mamelukes,  and  double  that  nsmber  of  Fellah^,- Arabs,  and  Copts/  His  tamp 
was  placed  in  the  village^ Emhabeh,  oi>  the  left  bank  of  the  Ni(p,. which  wa. 

.  fortified. by  rude  field  works  and  forty  pieces  gf  oat)non,ibut  tha-artiltery.  < 
was  not  nu)unted  on  carriages,  and  consequently  could*o.nly  fire  in  one  direc- 
tion. Between  the  camp  and  the  pyramids  extended  a  wide  sundy  pl^n,  oa 
which  were  stationed  above  eight  thousand  of  .the  finest  hor^m.en  in  the  - 
world,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  village,  and  theirleft  stretching  towards 
'  the  pyramids.  A  few  thousand  Arabs,  assembled  to , pillage  the  tanquished, 
whoever  they  should  be,  filled  up  the  space  to  the  foot  of  those  gigaqtic^ 
noionuments.(i).  - '  '      .  l  .*       '  '     , 

B»t\\r  of  Napoleon  no  sooner  disco^rered,  by  m/eans  of  his  telescopes,  that 
^idl.^'"  the  cannon  in  the  intrenched  camp  were  immov^ble^  atid  co\ild  not 
be  turned  from  the  direction  ia  which,  ti^y  were  placed,  ihali  he  resatv^ 
to  move  his  army  further  to  the  right,  towtird^  the  pyramic^,  in  order  tqlie.. 
beyond  the  reach,  and- out  of  the  direction  of  Ihe.giins.  Thecolutana-Mowd- 
tngiy  began  to  march;  Desaix,  with  bis  division  in  front,  next {^egnier,  then 
Dugua,'and  lastly.  Vial  and  Bon.  The  sight  of  the  pyraniid6,aQd  tbe^mxioos^ 

'   nature  of  thle*  moment,  inspired  the  French  general  with  ^vea  more  th^n  his 

usual  ardour  (t)  >  the  sun  glittered  on  those  ioifnensie  masses,  whiph  seoned 

'  to  rise  in  height  with  every  step  tbe  soidrera  advanced,  and  the  army,  shar- 

illg  his.enthusiasnk,  gazed,  as  they  inarched,  on  th'e  ev^lasting  monuments. 

'  ^t  Hemember,'^  said  Jie,  ^'  that  from  the  sumiftit  qf  those  pyramid^  forty  cen- 

-   turjes-eontemplate  your  actions.?  .  ^ 

i4i«rai  With  hi^  usual  sagacity,  thfe  general^had  taken  extraordinary  pK^ 
nri^u^.  *"•  cautions  to  ensure  success  against  the  formidable  .cayaJryjqf  the 
desert!  The  divisions  were,  all  drawn  up  as  belbre,  in 'hollow  squar^  six 
deep,  the  artillery  at  tlte  angles^,  the  generals  and  baggage  in'tbe  cenfire.. 
When  ihey  were  in  ma9s,'the  two  sides  advanced  in  colum'h,.  those  in  front 
and  reanrnoved  forward  in  their  ranks,  but  ih'te  n^omenk  they  were  charged^ 
the  whole  were  to  halt,  and  fac^  outwards, on  every  side,  .^^llen  thefy-wwe 
themselves  to  charge,  ihq  three  ft*ont  ranks  were  io.  break  dlTand^orm  w 
column  of  attack,  ^hese  in  rear  remah»ing  behind,*  still,  in  s.qn2fre,Aut  three' 
deep  only,  to  constitute  thcrpserve.  Napoleon  had  no  fears  for.  t^  rosolt^ 
if  the  infantry  were  sieady;  his  only' apprehension  was  that  his  s«Mfer||' 
accustomed  to  charge,  wo»ld  yield  to*  tlieir  impetuosity  too'soon,  and  wonld 

(I)  Nnp.  ii,  2S4.  Joju.  xi.  408..  •    •  *     .  '*       .    • 

^2)Th.>.  118.  Nap.  ii.  2:f7.  Jom.  xi.ilft- 
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'    not  he  broogfal  4o  tlieJminoYable-firmDess  which  this  species  of  war 

^T^     Ifourad  *Bey  no  todner  p^roeiyed  ilie  iatecal  moyemeDt  4sif 

.  iMBerfreikdi,  aTiny,^|han,  with  a  pronapliuide  df  decinon  worthy  i 

skilfiil  goaerai^  be  resolved  te  attack  the  columns  while  in  the  act  of  c( 

jiietiBg  it '  Ati  extraordinary  Hmuement  was  ioiniediateiy  observed  in 

/Jimelokelime,  and  speedily- seven  thousand  ^orsem^^deUched  t^em^el 

/  from  tAa  remainder  of  the  army  and  bo^e  down  bpon  the  Fpench  colufli 

^  *ltwas  a^errible  aight,  capable /of  liaan  ting,  the  bravest  trdops^  when 

i  MfBease  body  of  cavalry  ap'praaahed  at  full  gallop  the  squares  of  irdani 

.  The  Mrion^n;  admirably  mouot^^J,  andT  magnificebtly  dressed,  rent  the 

vith  their  cries.  The  glitter  of  spears  and  scimfiars  dateled  the^  sight,  w] 

4lie%arth  groaned  nnder  tl|&repjBated  aqd  increasing  thnnder  of  their  ^ 

'  -tlie  soldiijrs-,  ipipressed-biit  not  pBriic-struck*  by  the  sight,  stood  firm,*  i 

\  aBiiim^lfwailed,<i¥i|h' their  pieces  ready,  the  ovder  to  fire;  Desajx's  di^is 

I'  iwiag  entangled  in  a  w6od  of  palm-trees,  was  not  completely  formed  <wl 

\ '  the  swifi^t  of  the  Vataielnkes'canife  upop  them;  they  were  in  c'onseque 

prtlaUy  broken^  ahd  Qiirtj^or  ibrfy  tif  the  bravest  of  thlt  assailants  penetf&t 

M  died  in  the  midst  of  the  square  at  the  f^t  of  the  offioeis;  but  bei 

'.Ae*]nass*arrived^  Jtb^  mevem*ent  wJis  completed,  and  a-4-a|Md  fire  of  m 

Jtrtpf  and.grat>e  drovft  them  frpm  Xhf  front  rbn^d  the. sides  of  the  coIue 

laih  9iat$bles^)nlre)»idity,  they  pierced  through  the  interval  between  1 

4  ah*s  and  Regnier's  'divisions,  and  riding  nouiid  both  squares,  stirove  fo-{ 

*,  a  (ptrance^  bntWhrc^ssant  fire  from- ever^  front  mowed  th^m  down  as  i 

Istfa^y  pqunSl  in.ai.theppej9iiig.  Fiflrious  at  the  unexpected  resistanbe,  tl 

•di&W  their  horses  agains|  the  tampart  of  bayonets,  and  threw  their  pisl 

•  It  the  heads  of  the  grenadilfrsrivhile  many  who  had  lost  their  steeds,  cr 
p  ;«ng  the  ground,  and«iii  at  th^  legs  of  the*fn>nt  rank  with  tlteir  scimiu 

Ifln^  tlliottsapd^succeeded^;afid.galbped  rodnd  the  flaihing  walls'of  ste 

).  'aiiiltifQdes  perished  under  the  rolling  fire  which',  without  intermission, 

I  fioed'INkm  the  ranks,  and  atiengih  the  survivors,  in  despair,  fled  towa 

the  amp  from  whence  they  bad  issued.  Here,  however,  they  were  char( 

m  l^nk  by  Napoleon  at  the  b^ad  of  Dof[ua'^'division,  while  those  of  Vial  i 

AbtMiiij  Bon  on  the  extreme  left,  stdnp^d  the*  intrenchments.  nicm 

*^^'^ .'   'horrible  confusion  now> reined  in  the  camp ;  the  horsemen,  drii 

ui  m  dfeorder,  trampled  unfier  foot  the  Infantry,  who,  panic-struciL  at 

nhit  of.tlie  Mathelnk^,  on  whom  al]  their  hqpes  were  placed,  ahpndoi 

'^their.rataki,  und*  rushed  in  crowds  towards  .the  (loats  to  escape,  to  the  ot] 

^  of  the  Nile. '{^umber^  saved  themselves' by  swimming,  but  a  great  p 

portion  periled  in  the  attempt.  Tbe  Mamelnkes,  rendered  desperate,  fee 

*  Bp  possibility  of  espape  in  that  direction,  fell  upon  the  columns  who  were  i 
f  p^oaching  (roA  thft  rights  wilfi  their  wings  extended  in  order  of  attaek ;  1 
'  l%9  forming  square  again  witNincon^ivable  rapidity,  repulsed  them  w 

**fRat'^laQghter,  and  ^feve,  thetn  finally  off  in  the  direction  of  the  pyrami 

'Rfeintienched  camp,  with  all  its  iirtiHery,  storeis,  and  baggage,  feU  into 
Undsofthe  victors.  Several  thousands  of  the  Mamelukes  were  drowned 
^^M ;  and  of  the  formidable  array  which  had  appeared  in  such'Spiend< 
iaihe  monyng,  not  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  escaped  w 
*>urad  Bey  into  tJpp^r  Egypt-.  The  victors. hardly  lost  two  hundred  men 
tbe  action;  and  several  days^were  occupied  after  it  ^as  over  in  stripping  i 

10K.p.tt.»$.237.  taCx.U.7.        ■     . 
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slain  of  their  magnificentappointinents,*  or  fiabing  apr  the  rich  apoUs  yilaA 
eiicuinbere(tthebanksof  theNile(lJ.     .     -.        *.         ,     ' 
Ibrahim        This  action  dedded  (he  Cite  lof  Egypt,  not  only  hy.the  destmelion  . 
£ri5>7ii!7*  of  force  whiah  it  effected,  but  the  disperskm  .of  what  remaiooL 
v!t7^f^^  whioh  It  oacasfoned/Mourad  Bay  relived  to  Uppcf  E§ypt',  leaviag 
SSy^D  r?.' '  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  while  Ibrahim  I^eh^,  ^0  had  becti  a  apeoUtar  - 
t«r«ufra.  of  the  cofdhai  from, the  opposite  side  oCUieriferfietfiretoUw 
hiMfr which  contained  his  riches,  igjd  retreated,  to  Salahieh^on  thefHmtien  ', 
.  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence  across  ijie  desert  into  Syria.  Jwo  day^aftertbe 
battle,  Napoti^ott  entered  Cairo,  -where  his  saldiars  fconfLall  the  IjixuriesoC 
the  East,  which  4or  la  time  eorapenskled  ^.  them  for  their  absenpe.iirail  Bn* 
•rope.  The  division  of  Desajx'  was  d^tij^ed  to  pursue  Mourad  Bey  iolo  Upper 
Kgyp^;  ll^o  other  divisions,^isperaed  in  th|;  envjrona  of  Caiio,  or  advanced  . 
•tQwards^^yria  in  pursuit  of  IbVahim  Pacha,  tasted  Hie  sweets  of  repote  aM 
their  shortbut  fatiguing  campaign  (2).  *        •  , 

$uti!%T^'  ^^  sooner  was  Napol^n  established  in  Cdiro,  and  hisofficeneo* 
N-'i^lm.    ployed  inexploring  the'Byramids  atid  City  of  Tombs,  which  Is^  «t '  1 
their'feel,  than  he  set  himself  sedulously  t9foUow  Op.lhe'plto  for  aoquinng^ ; 
the  dominion  over  the  country  to  which  his  proclamations  from  AiexaoM 
had  originally  pointed.  He  v|sited*^the  princlparSaheite,  Clattered  ihem,  held '  | 
out  hopes,  of  the  speedy  Fe^ablishmpnl  of  the  Arabian  polirer,  proisittd 
umpte  security  for  their  religion  and  their  oustoms,  and  at  length  complet^lf 
won  then*  confidence,  by  a  miature  of.  skilful  managelneYit  with.the-spleiidw  . 
llinguage  i^hich  was  so  well  dilculaied  n>  captiTate'€astern  ijna|iDaUsQ& ; 
The  great  object  was  to  obtain  frx)m  iM  Scb<uks^of  ^be  Mpsqurof  J^milaztf,-  * 
which  was  held  ii\  the  highest  estimation;  a'  declaration  in  favour  of  iltf « 
French,  and  by  adroitly  flattering  their  amhiGon;  this  <)b}ect  .was  at  length . 
•gained  f^).  A.spedes  of  lilainy  ^ai  compost  by  thtm,  in  which  they  celi*. 
brated  tfie  overthrow  of  their.  Mameluke  opp^5ors  by  the  invpcible  soidieis 
of  the  West.  *^  The  Beys,'^said  they,  ^'  placed  ibeir  confidence  in  tli^ir^<^ 
▼airy;  they  rangod  their  infantry  'in  order  of  battle*  But  the  Favooiiiaot 
'Fortune,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  men  of  the  West,  hasdestroyed  their  (lorieS) 
and  confounded  their  hopes.  As'the  vapours- wttich  rise  in  the  morning  from 
the  Nile  are  dispersed  by  the  raj'^  of  the  sun,  so  has  the  army  of  the  Mame- 
lukes been  dissipated  by  the'heroes  ot  the  West;  for  the  Great  Allah  itir-  | 
riuted  against  the  Mamelukes,' and  th^  aoldier^  of  Europe  are  the  thunden' 
ofhis  right  hand  (4).'* 

The  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  struck  terror  far  into  Asia  and  Aft'ica.-Tbe  O'' 
ravans  which  came  to  Mecca  from  the  itiferior  of  those  vast  regions,  carded 
back  the  most  dazzling  accounts  of  the  victoriesof  the  in  vinciple' legions  of 
Europe;  the  <lestructloh  of  the  eaval^  which  had  so  long  tyrannized  om  . 

<1)  Nip.  li,  3S7.  SSO,  241.  StT.  1.  &1.  Th.  x.  m\m  Of  th«  .wonhippers  of  the  trne  God.  «ko 

llSi  121.  L&c.  xIt.  808  inediuic  the  capinre  of  Consyiutinoplf,  add  kw** 

(2)  8a».  I.  59.  Nap.  ».  145.  !l4Si  .  "t'tly  eroploy.allkc  violeooe.and  artiSce  to ni|j«' 

(3)  **  Yoa«re  not  ifnofant,"  Miid  tltoScK«jka,  in  gale  tbe  fakh  of  Maboioet.  Bui  the  atuciiiiiettt  tf 
this  carioiu  praclaination,  wbicb  evidently  bear*  Ihc  French  to  tbe  Sublime  Porte,  and  fbe  pow*""* 
the  marks  of  the  composition  of  Napolton,**  that  thtt  succour*  which,  tbey  are  ii4^nt  l»  brliig  to  bi|B»  «•■ 
Pranch  aiope.  of  ail  the  Koropoan  iiaiions,  have,  in  doabU<ks  confound  iheir  hnpiout  daaigos.  t^l^^Bn^ 
ovary  age,  been  ibn  firni  frrcnds  of  Mussulmnn»  add  aians  de^iire  lo.gW  pourMion  of  $t.-^pbia,  aid  we 
Maboinetfsm.  and  the  enemies  of  idolaters  and  their  other  temples  dedicated  to  tho  Urrieo  <«f  thr.tfie 
supaiyUtiuna.  Thtj  are  tbe  faitbfal  and  zai^oua  ai-  G<id,  to  conrart  them  into  ebttrclici' conaecratfd  t« 
lies  <lf  our  sorfjreigft  tbe  vSultan,  «^r  ready  tu  give  tbe  exercises  of  Ibelryerversa  faith  Y^y  ^  ihert" 
him  proofs  of  their  affectionr  and  to  fly  U|  his  auo-  of  Hrareo.*  tba  Freii<^  will  •nabla'tha  MNol* 

'  cour;  they  lore  those  Vbbjn  be  loV^,  and  hate  those     conquer  their  country,  and  extorakinale  their  tf>' 
whom  he  liuies;  and  that  Is  the  cause  of  their  rap*     pioua  raceV'-j-Carrsi^.  -Con/M.  d9,  ff«p*  ▼•»  40T< 
turr  with  the  Russians,    those  irrrcnncibble  vt:e>  (4)*Th,  x.'lSI,  12y.'niuia.  11.  142. 
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Ejgfpl,exelt0d  tke  stmigfst  sentiments  of  wonder  and  admiration;  «nd  the 

>    (MeDUls,  whose  imaginations  were  strongly  impreaaed  by  the  flaming  citadels  . 

f  idiidi  had  dlasipated  their  terrible  squadrons,  named  Napoiten,*  Sultan  Kd- 
bir,  or  the  8nlmn  of  Fire  (i). 

tef^*^  NapolAm,  in  addition  to  the  terror  insphred  by  his  miliury  ex- 
,  tMpm-  ploits,  strove  to  acquire  a  lasting  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  pecyple  .-■ 
,Si»tkf   by  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  his  civil  government.  He  made  .  . 
JUr*""  aU  his  troops  Join  with  the  multitude  in  celebrating  the  festival  in 

.  boDoar  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  that  year  roae  to  an  extraordinary 
bdgbr;  partook  with  the  Scheilu  and  Imams  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  Gre^ 

'  'Mosque;  joined  in  the  responses  in  their  litanies  like  the  faithful  Mussulmans ). 

I    nd  even  balanced  his  body  and  moved  his  head  in  imitation  of  the  llaho— 

i   nelan  custom.  Nor  was  it  only  by  an  affected  regard  for  their  religion  that . 

I,  he  endesrvourcd  to  confirm  his  civil  authority.  He  permitted  justice  to  be. 

i    adoinislered  by  the  S^beiks  and  imams,  enjoining  only  a  scrupulous  iropar* 

;  tiafityin  their  decisions :  established  at  Cairo  a  divan,  or  parliament,  to  make 
•  bowii  the  wants  of  the  people;  and  others,  in  the  different  provinces,  to 
'  fend  deputies  to  the  Central  Assembly;  and  vigorously  repulsed  the  robbers 

•  afllie  desert,  who  for  .centuries  had  devastated  with  impunity  the  frontiers 
Af  the  cultivated  country.  Never  had  Egypt  experienced  the  benefits  of  re*  ^ 
gylar  government  so  completely  as  under  his  administration.  One  day,  when ' 

■  Kapolton  was  surrounded  by  the  Scheiks,  information  was  received  that  somt  * 

.Arabs,  of  the  tribe  off  Osnadis,  had  slain  a  Fellah,  and  carried  off  the  flocks   ; 
oftbe  village.   He  instantly  ordered  that  an  officer  of  the  staff  should  take 

^l  tbree  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  camels,  to  pursue  the  robb^^, 

[  and  punish  the  aggressors.  *^Was  the  Fellah  your  cousin,*' said  aSjcheik, 
ho(^ing,  ^^  that  you  are  in  such  a  rage  at  his  death  ?**«-*^  He  was  more,*'  re- 
jtioi  Napol^n ;  ^'  he  was  one  whose  safety  Providence  had  intrusted  to  my ,  . 
9R.''— f  Wonderful ! "  replied  the  Seheik :  '^  You  speak  like  one  inspired  i>y<' 
tbeAlmjghiy  (2)." 

^^^      B^i  while  these  great  designs  oocnpied  the  commander-in-chief^ 

4Mte!^.  an  extraordinary  degree  of  depression  prevailed  in  the  army;  Egypt 

liad  been  heM 'out  to  the  soldiers  as  Ihe  promised  land.  They  expected  to  find  . 

1  region  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  after  a  short  period  of  glorious 

ciile,  to  return  with  the  riches  of  the  East  to  their  native  eountry.  A  short 

If  eiperience  was  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  these  illusions.  They  found  a  land 
iHastrioos  only  l^y  the  recollections  with  which  it  was  firaught;  filled  with 
the  monuments  o(  ancient  splendour^  but  totally  destitute  of  modern  com- 

i  ibrt;  bowed  down  with  tyranny,  squalid  with  poverty,  barbarous  in  man- 
ners. When  the  excitements  of  the  campaign  were  over,  and  the  troops  had  * 
leisQfe  to  contemplate  their  situation,  a  mortal  feeling  of  ^nno/  and  disquife- 
tDde  took  possession  of  every  heart.  ^^  They  thought,*'  says  Bourrienne,  ^^  of 
their  country,  of  their  relations,  of  their  amours,  oit?^€  opera;^*  the  prospect 
iBfbeinf  banished  for  ever  from  Europe,  on  that  arid  shor^,  excited  the  most 
fiaomy  ^resehtii&ents ;  and  at  length  the  discontent  reached  such  a  height, 
^\  Iftfpoiton  was  obliged  to  threaten  death  to  any  officer,  whatever  his  rank, 
1^'shoold  venture  to  make  known  to  him  the  feelings  which  every  one 
"btcrlainedtS).- 
li  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  asoendant  which  Napoldon  had  acquired  over 


If 


( 

f 


(I)  Scott,  ir,  74.  -  (S)  nonr.  ii.  130,  135.  Sav.  i.  M,  00.  Ua  Cu.  i. 

[ii  1%.  X.  m.  Boar.  ii.  131*  128-  Data.  ii.  itO,     dis. 
"J,  Sap.  il.fe,  Uf  Caa.  i.  «9. 
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cflamitooc   the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  that  when  they  we^e  ihthis  state  of  pe- 
to^i«h7Hi   rilous  fenaentation,  he  ventured  to  procfe^  in  person  wilh  Ibe  , 
uJHS^y'""  rlivisions  commanded  by  Dugua  and  Reguier  to  extingiuish  an  insur- '  * 
■  m7i!^"iQto^  rection  which  Ibrahim  had  excited  in  the  eastern  part  d  Egjpt, 

Syria.        and  drivehim  across  the  desert  into  Syria.  The  French  oyer^)^  the  ' 
.  Mapfielukes  at  Salahieh,  on  tlie  borders  of  the  desert;  and,  as  their  reargiiani  * 
was  heavily  laden  with  baggage,  the  Arabs  who  accompanied  tbe. cavalry 
■    strongly  urged  them. to  charge  the  retiring  columns,  who  were  posted  near 
a  wood  of  palm-trees.  The  disproportion  of  force  was  excessive,  the  ManSe-. 
lukes  being  nearly  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  Europeans ;  never  theirs,  Napo- 
leon, confident  of  success,  ordered  the  attack.  But,  though  the  discipline  (A 
'the  Europeans  prevailed  over  the  desultory  valour  of  the  MMSsulmans  in  a 
,  regular  engagement,  they  had  no  such  advantage  in  an  affair  of  ontposts,. 
and  on  this  occasion  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Mamelukes. had  welhiigh 
proved  &tal  to  the  best  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  charge,  tbongfa  hrsTe- ", 
.ly  led»by  Leclerc  andMurat,  was  as  courageously  received.  The  Mamelakes  . 
yielded  at  first,,  but  soon  returning,  with  their  wings  extended,  closed  in  oil  '^ 
every  side  around  their  pursuers.  In  the  mSlSe  all  the  French  officers  bad  Ui  * 
sustain  desperate  personal  encounters,  and  were  for  the  most  pajct  semeij , 
lirounded ;  nothing  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  infantry  extricated  them 
"  from  their  perilous  situation.   The  object,  however,  of  the  expedition  to  ' 
'  gained;  Ibrahim  crossed  the  desert  into  Syria,  leaving  Mountd  Bey  alone tt^ 
maintain  the  war  in  Upper  Egypt  (1). 

.  inirigvnof   Tho  succcss  which  had  attended  Napol^n's  intrigues  with  the* 
wTnT'Air    knights  of  Malta  induced  him  to  extend  his  views  beyond  Egypt) « 
Pacba.'       for  the  dismembering  of  the  Turkish  empire.  With  this  view,  ly*; 
secretly  dispatched  his  aide-de-camp  Lavalette  to  Ali  Pacha^  the  most  pcrwe^ 
ful  oi  the  European  vassals  of  the  Porte,  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  him  4o 
revolt.  He  bore  a  letter  from  the  French  general,  in  which  N<rpol6on  urged^ 
him  to  enter  into  an  immediate  concert  for  measures  calculated  lb  sukrch  ' 
the  Ottoman  empire  (2).  Lavalette  found  Ali  Pacha  with  the  -anQy  en  the 
Danube,  but,  nevertheless,  he  contrived  means  to  have  it  conveyed  to  hjm. 
The  crafty  Greek,  however^  did  not  conceive  the  power  pf  Napol^n  Hi  Egypt* 
sufficiently  confirmed  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  proposed  alliance,  and, 
accordingly,  this  attempt  to  shake  the  throne  of.the  Grand  Seignor  faii^dirf 
effect  (3).  .  • . 

Tr««ch«ry     While  socretly  conducting  these  intrigues,  as^wellas  op^y  asr 
Hiar    sailing  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  th^r  empire,  bolt 
Turkey.      Napol^n  and  the  Directory  left  nothing  untried  to  -prolong  the 
'  slumber  of  the  Ottoman  government,  and  induce  them  to  believe  tbaL  the 
FVench  had  no  hostile  designs  whatever  against  them,  and  that  they  were  in  ' 
reality  inimical  only  to  the  Beys,  the  common  enemy  of  ^ptU.  With  this 
view^  NapoMon  wrote  to  the  Grand  Vizier  a  letter  full  of  assurances tyftb^ 
friendly  dispositions  both  of  himself  and  his  govemmeiu/and  the  eternal 


^1}  Sflv.  i.  69.  Boar.  H.  149.  ISO.  sayto  jdaon  mypa^t;  i^id  td  8ei]dhim>«ck(nMckir 

(if  *•  The  ocoa«ioD  Appearing  tame  favourable,     with  au  answer,  nv**^^"  '"  Turkish  wilh  ynni*o« 


»  mike  ceriain  ofertitres  oa  mj  part;  and  ns  he  does  ralfhg  in  tke^ledil«rran«iio  with  thirl^lnpi  of  ibt 

not  aoderslaod  your  language,  be  ao  kind  at  to  Jiii«  ^ud  fifty  tbou^nd  mefl,  I  wish  to  est^Uiskc^a' 

naketuexif  a  faithful  and  confidentiarinterpivter  fidential  relations  with  him,  and  to  know  if  iva. 

for  the  converaatioiia  which  he  will  have  witii  yon.  reH  on  hi«  co^iperation/'— LAVALtrra,  i.  SSS« 
1  pray  yoa  to  give  implhrit  faith  to  ivhaterer  be  may         (3)  Hard.  ri.  364{,  260.  Iat.  i.  &96. 
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iQiaoce  of  the  RepHl^ic  with  the  Bussolmaiis  (i) ;  whfle'Xalleyraiiil,  who  Kad 

ben  appoiDted  am^ssador  at  Constantinople,  received  instructions  to  exert* 

L  himself  to  the  tery  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  same  perfidious  illusion.  3nch 

,    ins  the.  ability  of  that  able  diplomatist,  and  of  Ruffin,  the  envoy  at.  the 

loriush  capital,  that  for  long  the  Divan  shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  obviot^s  indi-   . 
';  ^tipDS  which  were  afforded  of  the  real  designs  of  France.  Proportionally 
'  great  was  the  general  indignation,  when  accounts  arrived  of  the  invasion  of ' 
^  Egypt,  and  it  .became  evident  how  completely  they  had  been  deceived  by 
I.  thesejerfidious  representations.  Preparations  for  war  were  made  with  thf 
utnost  adif  ity ;  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  Ruffin,  was  sent  to  the  Seven 
•Towers ;  and  the  indignation  of  the  Divan  broke  forth  in  one  of  those  eloquent   - 

-  naDifestoes^  ^hich  a  sense  of  perfidious  injury  seldom  fails  to-  produce 
:  imoDg  the  honest,  though  illiterate,  rulers  of  mankind  (2). 

[  .  H»«i  o|».  ^But  ^tiile  every  thing  was  thus  prospering  on  land,  a  desperate 
.  niiMt.  Reverse  awaited  Napol^n  at  sea,  brought  about  by  the  genius  of 
I  (hit  ilio^rious  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  Pfovidence 
f  ftBd4|lce.the  destiny  of  nations,  turn  from  Asiatic  wilds  to  European  revo-*- 
\  IslioQlbe  chains  of  military  power,  and  preserve  safe,  amidst  the  western 
"wamjUie  destined  ark  of  European  freedom . 

^hy"    After  having  sought  in  vain  for  the  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
« ik^-  Egypt,  Nelson  returned  to  Gandia,  and  from  thence  to  SyracmSe^ 

-  i£"^  where  he  obtained,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  supplies  of 
^vfaiclf  be  stood  so  much  in  need.  The  failure  of  bis  pursuit  was  owing*to  a 
^ogalar  cause:  N^son  Had  set  sail  from  Sicily  on  the  24 st  June,  and  the 
tm^li  fleet  on  'tt^e  iSth ;  nevertheless,  so  much  more  rapidly  did  his  fleet 

|,  JfiltfiaD  ^antagonists^  that  he  passed  them  on  the  voyage,  and  arrived'al . 

finaD<lria  00  th<;  28th',  two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  He  set  sail 
'   uunedyrteiy  for'Gdndia,  upon  not  finding  themthere;  and  thus,  through  his  < 
I  lefintj  and  seal,  t^^  missed  the  fleet  of  which  he  was  in  search.  But  the 
1^  Aat^tta  pow  approaching  when  his  wishes  were  to  be  realized,   be  set  sail ' 

VMhdyraciBe  for  the  Morea  on  the  25th  July,  steered  boldly  through  that 
^\9pKKpnn|0  passaljge,  the  straits  of  Messina,  and,  having  received  intelligence  id 
>  Cceece  thai  the  Fr^ch  fleet  hlid  been  seen  four  weeks  before,  steering  to  the 
I '  tooUi-east  fjpoip  Gandia,  lie  deteanined  to  return  to  Alexandria.  Qnth&ist . 


[t 


^l)]ftpoi^on>«  Irtter  wis  >■  Ui«*<  tennt :  *'  The  at  Const«nti«op1p,  making  om  of  the  safh<  diuhna- 

fp>^Vai^,Wbu;b)htY«tbrbpiroartl\cfMiuiuiM»,  lationand  treachery  wbiphthey  Kjve  every^  whertf 

yttt^pal  Egypt,  f  punHh  the  Bry\  fer  the  insdltg  pracrii«ed,  gave  tp    the  Turkish 'goMnyiiMit  ^9 

[*7  '"^  cvMna^rd  en  (he  French'  cvBiaierce.  Arongeet  aftrkaoffrienUship,  am)  toyght  bv  erery 

^oea  'Mieynai  P»rigor4,  ^iviaCer  ef  .fo(%ign  art  t»r  fliMi'iiitilatioa  to  blM  it^  iheii  real  tfeaigna, 

yy»  Jh  FiaQce,  baa  been  named,  on  th«  part  of  add  induce  it  tn  come  to  a  rupture  ti»'ilh  odirr  and 

^MM«anihaMidor  atCoiwIaniiiHipl^,  and  k«  ia  for*  MeAdi^  powers ;  ivhile,  onr  the  other*  the  comiuaiK 

"*had  with  liiH  ,po*«s,to  negotialf  aqd'aign  the  deie  »od  generals  of  the  French  imopa  in  Itolf,  with 

i^iiiU.Vea|jea,\o  aemoTe^y^ifB»n|tl«s  that  ma y.  tlie  perfijAJoua  design  of  comip\iog  th«  sabjects  of 

i^fram  the  ormpethiif  dr  Egypt  by  the'  French  hia-IUghncaa,  have  never  ccaaed  to  acod^ntv  Rome- 

yy»—dtlo  0MHolid«te  Ibe  ancient  Aud  netfeasary  Ih,  the  Murea,  ynd  the  isbinda  of  the  Archipelago, 

'•"•IjhlUj^  t^  o^At  to  exist  between  tb«  two  po'^  rraisMries  kiiowh  for  their  perfidy  and  diaaimnla- 

^ni.  %t«g  he  moy  p6haiUy  ihif  yrt  hxrt  acrivqd  lion,  and  to  i^>read  ev^er/  woffe  iuceiidiary  pdbK- 

M Gaajtautincipi^,  14os4  Mrtime  i;ii  makicig  kn^wn  catioosiieudiiig  to  excite  tbr  iuhabitaMJU  to  rerott. 


Torkry;  mid  while  alill  professing! 
*gJMt  tis  nalw^l  encwies,  \rho  are  at  Xhh  moOi^t    "^he  seme  scuff  uwnts  of  friendsMp,  iiiTaded*  withont 
I^ViBg  tOj^cr  for  ita'iaatni<rtio»"'r-{>«peieA^  «  either  provocation,  compt^int,  or  ^eel^ralion  of 
\V^*  *'***  ^^***'^P-  C^'i-  *•  ^P'  »*•  S>  4.     wifr,  but  ofter  Ui^naa^e  of  pirates,  Egypt,  oi,e^  of. 
*   W  aardi^i '3<n(  380*  the  iuo»tvahiaBle|<tovinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 

Twi^-  llyafeaAbMlo  ofTilrk«y,  whieh  vaaa  •  Arhd.  which,  tathis  boor,  it  has  rcc«hredou(y  marks 
Jf^tton  Bwttaliie slate  piper,  bears,/ *-0»the*4me  of  fVtem^ip,"-=-Sce  the  Man/fetto  in  BAapsjiBtae> 
*^*  4  IMi  the  ¥mfk  aBlN»Midon»  roi4cat    ti;  483,  i98«  doted  10th  Sept.  17M. 
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August,  abdut  ten  iB  the  mbrningy  they  caifle  in  tight  gflhet^flroa;  the  port 
iiad  been  ractnt  and. solitary  when  ihey  last  saw  it;  n<)w  ft Vas crowded  vith 
Ml  August,  ships,  and  they  perceived,  with  exuiUiiion,  that  Ihe  ^ricolorflag 
w|&  flying  on  the  walls.  The  fleet  of  Brueys  was  seen  lying  at  anchor  iaibe 
hay  of  Abousir.  For  many  days  before,  ihe  anxiety  of  Nelson  had  been  suclk 
.  that  be  neither  ate  nor  slept.  He  now  ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared,  ana 
appeared  in  the  highest  spirits.  ^^  Before  this  time  to-morrow,'*  said 'bets  ' 
bis  oflicers,  when  leaving  him  to  take  the  command  of  their' vessels/^ dull 
l|ate  gained  a  peerage  or  VV«  stminster  Abbey  (i).*' 

Brueyi'        Admiral  Brueys  having  been  detained,  by  Napol^n's  ordel^,  it  ; 

poMtia...     ^Yie  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  being  unable  to  get^nto.lhe  barbodr  ol 
Alexandria,  had  drawn  up  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  in  a  poskidtl  In^elAy  4 
6f  Aboukir  so  strong,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  best  oflieecs,  Ui^  Eaglisk 
would  pever  venture  to  attack  it.  The  headmost  vessel  was  close  to  tbeshoil 
on  the  north-west,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  formed  a  sort  of  curve,  'with  its 
concave  side  towards  the  sea,  and  supported  on  the  right  by  tlie  batterietoa. 
the  ^ort  of  Aboukir.   He  had  done  his  utmost  to  gethis  ships  into  the  harboar  . 
of  Alexandria;  but  finding  that  the  draught  of  water  was  too  smallfoir  Av' 
larger  vessels,  he  wisely  determined  not  to  adopt  a  measure  which^bf  dMrii* 
ing  his  fleet,  would  have  exposed  it  to  certain  destruction.  After  ^ap^J^ . 
wiMi  fairly  established  in  Egypt,  by  the  capture  of  Cairo,  he  sent  orders  to tke ' 
admiral  to  go  toGorfu,  if  he  could  not  get  the  ships  into  the  harbour  of Atoiaa*] 
dria'(2) ;  but  till  that  event  took  place,  he  was  in  too  precarious  a  silJMrtioDta] 
deorive  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  fleet ;  and  it  was  then'  ioO  latt  b . 
/escape  the  danger,  as  the  English  were  within  sight  of. die  rampar(r<tf 
Alexandria.  ■  •         .'•••.-* 


K«h.in'«       No  sooner  did  Nelson  perceive  the  situation  of  the  French  fleeV 
iutfk.       than  he  resolved  to  penetrate  between  them  and  -the  sfior^.  and  io 

that  way  double  with  his  whole  force  on  part  of  4bat  of  the  eiieiay ..  ^^  Wheri  ^ 
'  there  fs  room  for  the  enemy  (o  swing,'"  said  he^  ^'  there  musl  fate  room  for  «^* ' 

t04inchor."  His  plan  was  to  place  his  fleet  half  on  ihe  oDter,  and  half  oil  |tf 

inner  «ide  of  ihe  French  line^  and  station  his  sbips^  sO  far  as*praoiioable,  irib . 

on  the  outer  bow  and  another  on  the  outer  q^arterrof  each  of  the  ^nVmysa 
.  Captain  Berry,  his  flag  capUtin,'Wlien  ha  -was  made  aoqOain^*wilh'UM' 

design,  exclaimed,'  with  transport^  ^^  If  we  succeed,*  what  will  ^Ke  vorld. 

g^y  7^j^i4  There  is  no  ^  If  In  th^  case,''  rolled  Nelson;  >'  that  ve  shall  »u<h 

ceed-is  certain ;  who  may-Uve  tio  tell  the  sfory  is  b  yety  different  qiMtt<Hi'(^, 
Rrintivr  *  Thc  uumberof  ships  of  the  line  on  the  two  sides  wa^  eqnl,  1^ 
twi  «mc«!  •  the  French  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  ^i^ect  their  vessel^;  th^. , 

ships  can7Jng  ii96  guns,  and  iif^  men,  w4iile  the  Englhh.had  ovlf'^ 

1012  guns  and  S0G8  tneti  (4).   the  British  squadron  consisted  entjcely  trf ' 

seventy-fours;  whereas  the  French,  Besides  the  noble  POrient  of  iSOgduS) 
.  bad  two  80-gnn  ships,  the  Franklin  and  6uillaume  Tell  (5)*.  The  ba^terf  <Ar 

Aboukir  fort  vras  mounted'with  four  pieces  of  beavy4»ntton  and  two  moitais,' 

besides  pieces  of  a  lighter  calibre.  " 

lutiioof      The  squadron  advam;ed  tb  the  attack  at  tliree  dTclopk  in  A< 
**. "**••     afternoon.  Admiral  Brueys  at  firsi  imagined  ibai  thdiailie  vk*oiiW- 

be  deferred  till  thefoUowhig  morning;  but  the  gallant  bearing  and  steady 

fl)  Dom.  H.  19S.  S&Qlhiii.'9ll.3d4.  .     (3)  Sovlli.  i.  226.  Joia.«1.  41S.   .  t 

(S)  Op  30lh  4ttly.   Sen  the  inter  in  Bimrrletii»e«        (4)-SoaUi.  1i.  '324.   lojoi  xilJgHt  Ana.  *«(• 
iuSaSsftndCorr.Conf.v^.Sn.  Hour,  li,  ib5;Ste/    «|M»  440'  '*        «    .  .    .'    .      ' 

337,333»S3S.S(mtli.i.23S,  Scott,  ir.TT.  <S)  !•■««  4*M3-   ^^  '    *   .     " 

••        -  •  » 

.  .  -  •  .  •        '  J 
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I    « tm-     c^mt  of' the  British  ships  as  ihey  entered  the  bay'eoon  .convinced 
bii  thsl  fm  iiDo^ediate  assaoH  ^a».  itfiended.'  Jfm  n\OQienl  was  fell  'by  ihe 
JiqirM  in  both  fleets;  t(p>iiaands  gazed  in  sitenoe,  and  wHh  anxious  hearl9, 
m  Mch^otliei:^  who  were  never  destined  agaitf^to  seejthe  sun,  and  the  shore 
VIS  cofeM  wMh^nnJUtufles  df  Arabs,  anxious* to  heboid  a  fight  on  which* 
toillji^pe^ranee^  the  fite'oflheircountn^wrouid  depend*.  Wheitthe  ^'gtish  ^ 
ket<<;^fe  withiii  i>nge,tbey  were  received  with  a  steady  4ire  from  )^e    . 
koadiidcsdf  air  the' vessels  and  the  hat{eries**on  the  biand*  ft  felt  rigfit  otf> 
I,  tfwhMiiS  of  .the  Jeifding  shi^;  but,  wwiUiool  retamidg  a  shot,  ihey  bore 
i  ^'ieetll  down  np^m  th»'enenii>,  the.  m«n  on  board  etery  vessel  being  em* 
^*|loyed- aloft  In  furiing •sails,'  af^dJ)^low:  in  tending  the  braces,  and  making 
f«  vsdf  foraft  aneiioivige!  prpiain  Foley  led  the  way  in, the  Goliath,  outsailing  *  '. 
;  Aa^aikHii,  jnnder  Ca^in  HoM;  which  foi  some  time  disputed  the  i^tJof.  ' 
f  Jrinpa/wMi  hint;  and  lyhenhe  reached  the -van  of  the  enemy  *s  line,  he  . 
idufei  between  the  oiit;Brnost-«bif/ahd  the  shoal,  so  as  jio  int^fp6sic  b^tw^en 
Hfe  fff/fth  flefit  and  the  shore.  In  li^n  minntes  he  shot  aiyay  the  n^asts'of  (he 
r^qgyint;  while.  Ike  Zealous,  which  hnmediately  followed  in  the  sarnie  .time 
MJM&aliM  the  Goerrier»  which  was  next  in  line.  The  other  ships  in  that 
•MHArfollow^  in  their  order,  still Iteide.theFrench'Une,  ii^hile  Nefson^ln.. 
: ,  tbet^ngQard,atibehead  of  fhre  ships,  anchored  outside  bf  the  enemy, ifrithin 
^fMtnt^  ^  tbeif  thh*d  ship,  the  Spartiate    The  effect  of  this  jnancectvre 
I  ^  iMl^  brii^  km  ov^rwh^hnlt)g  fcM'ce  against  two-thinis  of  the  enemy's  sqnad-  ' 
nt,  i4rile  the.  ff&mt  third,  moored  >at.a^  distance  from  the  sei;ne  of  dangH« 
CMld  neither  aid  their  friends  nor  Injure  their  ^neraies^i). 
'  Nteikhad  ganged  his  fl^et-with  such- skill,  .that  from  the  mdmcnt  that    , 
,  Aejfaips.topk  ^.thetr  positions,  ^he  victory  was.seci»e.  Five  ships  had 
|«nd  thp'line,  ^M  anchored  between  the  firsi  oine^if  the  enemy  atid  the 
Anc,  wfaile.six  had  taken  their  station  oif  the'ooter side  qf^he  same  vessels,    .- 
La^Mi  were  tlins  piaoed  'lielween  two  fires,  and  had  no  possibility  of  escape. 
i>listhgi.itiiii^  the  Leander,  was  interposed  across  t^^  line,  and  tut  off  the    » 
riatgaai^'frofp'a^f  assisiancosfroro  ihe  rearmost  shJps  of  the  squadron,  while  ' 
lJ^  fims  nfkfd  r^t  and  left  thW  between  w^ich  she  was  placed.  The  CuK 
lMm,*wfaich  came  opLSonndiiig  alter  it  iQras4i)rk,  ran  agrouni^iwo  le^^ues 
I^IMb  the  hostile  Bfeets,.afKlfnotwitlfsUnding  the  utni06t«tTortsof  her  eapuin 
I  filoew*^  eohtd  laKe  po  pari  in  ihe  action  which.folloved )  but  her  iale  served 
i*awarhinf  t»  the  AleAqder  and  Swiftsure,  which  lyould  else  haveiqi-. 
I  IHMf  stnick'OB  tb^  shoal  and  perished.  The  way 'to  Which  these 'sl)ips? 
\'AMiMltllB.h«y  anil  look  upr  their  stailons  amidst  the  gloom  of  night  by  the  ' 
Kl^kt  of Hw^  inereking  eannoBfde,  excited  a{ie  admhration  of  ail  who  wit*     * 

••iisdit(2>. . 
I*  |2<^^  Th^  BriUsh^  ships,  t>owever,'  had  a  severe  Gre  to  sustain  as  they 
..ikHfiM.  aiccewiyely*  passed  ahitrg  the  enemy's  line  to  tiike  up.  their  ap- 
,  fiUM  stations ;jmd  the  great  size  irf  severtd  of  the  French  squadrotf  rendered* 
.'tol  iiore4hafi «  ftialch  for  an/  single  vessel  the  English' could  oppose  to 
^  Ma.  The  Vangnafd,  whith  bore  proutjly  don^,  bearing  the  admiral^  flag- 
^  f^f  Mooi%  on  differaii  parts  of  the  rigging,,  had  e^ety  nutti  at  (be  first  six ' 
f^enihefotHAsUe-killed  pr  wsDunded  in*a'feiy"minuies,  and  they  i^ere 
;  thneUines  swept  offJ>efore'  the-  action  dosed,  the  Bellerophen-dfopt  her 

*' «!» t^y  dhaa  npder  the  bow  of.  the  FOrient,  dAd,  notwithstanding  the 

•    *        *  •        »         •    ' 

^"f  ■%-47Mr»tit.Jfcte.«*l49.  i«Qi.si.tl,|T.     145.  '.•'.■•• 

•   •*^  %  *.  •• 

.        ^  •  .*  •  •  •        •  '    '       •  ... 
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immense  dtsproportion  of  fbsee,  ooiititnied«to  engage  her  first  rate  A  tagoois. 
till  her  own  tiyst^  had^all  ^on(  oyerbdard,  an^eyery  officei;  was  ei|ber  kitted 
or  wounded^  whefft  she  drifted  away  with. the. lid^,  ovtrw|ielni^,^bila»t 
subdued,  .a  glQrious  monument  of  unconc^uerabie  Valour.  .A^  she'  floated 
aloHff,  she  a^txit  closQ  to  the  Swiftsur^,  whi€|i  wAs^eoming  into  ^tiap,  ipd 
not  nAviiig  the^fighls  at  the  miicen<jf>eak^  which  Nebou  had  orderejji  asasipal 
by  which  hls't>wa  ships  miglit  distinguish  eabh  other,  ^he  Was<al'£r^mi>* 
*  taken  for  an  entmy#  Fortunat^y,  Captaili  HaUoweli,  yhoeoninaicl^^lhat. 
vessef,  had-  the  prestoce-of  mind  to'  order  his-mep  not' to  Gre,.tili  h^^bcer-. 
tained  whether' the  hulL  was  a  fiieati  pr  an  ^i^my^  and  ^us  a  catagrtpf^^ 
was  prev^kitM  whkb might  haye  ^proy^d^fBtal  to,  both  of  thele  shipSb  Thef' 
station  of  the  Belleropfaon  in  combating' the  FOrient  w§fi  ob^  takeoV^  ^ 
•SwifUure,  which  opened  at  on^e  a  steady  fir^  on  t)iiiqpart«:  of.tboFBi^ 
ancl  ttfe  bows  of  the-f'rejich  «dmii«l,  wtiiie  the  A^iander  aiicboreJ'oiillk 
larboavd- quarter,  and,  with  the  Leander;  cottpleCed  the  destTuiptioDoryMir 
gigan(io opponent  (i>..         ;     •  ',  *        -.       •    »    *  •  \* 

Thr  vorient  U'was  HOW  d^u-lt,  bH t  bothHoets  were  illumipated  by  the  tD|yi4M 
biuw»  up.    discharge  of  libove  two  thousilnli  pieces  of  cannftn^iitx^  the  vaktiaes 
•of-Aame  and  smoke  tfiat  rolM  awa^  from  the  hay  guve  H  the^ppd^afinceai 
,if  a  terrific  yo^cano  B^d  suddenly  burst  ^orth  in  the  mid^t  of  the  sOa.  Viatory^ 
however,  soon  d^ared  for  the  Briti^;  before  nine>  thr^e  ships  ,qf  the  line^ 
^  had  -struck,  and  two  were  d^masted  j  aBd  the  flames  were  seeo^hnrstiD^Mk , 
irom.ihd  FOrient,  a^  she  still  .eontmued,  with  ubabaled^ffesrv,  her  beiaie' 
defence.  They-sp^ead-withfriditful  rapidity^  the.  fi^e  of. ^e  Swtftsorewas 
\]irect.ed-wilh  svch  fatal  precimtttO'thebnfning  part^  that  #11  attempt  fo 
extinguish  it  proved  infftctuar;  andiJie  paasts  and  riggipg  w^se  sopn  wrapped' 
'in  flames,  which. threw  a  pr()4igiou4  iigbt  dver  ihe  faieairenSf  and^fenimi 
the  situation  of  every  shif^iff  both  fieets  diMinctiy  visible*  The  sightjradouM ' 
the  arJoupif  the  British  jsealtoen,  by  exiiibiting  the'slutUced  conditioD  lad^^ 
'   lowered  colonic  otso  n^any  of  their  enemies,  «nfi  loud  dieers  fipm  tbcbwhokc 
fleet  annouticcd  every  successjyo  iQag  that  was  slrucl^  As  the  fij^o^j^voaeliDd , 
the  magazine  of  Hie.  rOrrent,  many  officers  Ahd*meu  jumped  orerbqiifMDi 
.were  picked*  upby"  th^  Ehgli^'boat9;  ptfaen  were  dragged  into  &i^pi^ 
holes'of  the  nearest  British  ships,' Tvho  forlhat  psrpoae  Suspeivded  their  firidg'A 
'  buttbe  greater.part  of  the  crew^  with  heroic  hravjery,  stood  to  their  giytflo 
the  li^t,  and  €Ontiiyiod  to /Ire  iit>tn  the  lowerd^k.-At  ten  o^cleck'she^Ileir 
'tip^.with-an  ezpldsion^o  tremendous^  that  nothing  in  aihcieqtior  ftiodem.ifv 
was  ever  equal  to  k.  Every  ^hrp  |n  \he  hostile  fleets  was^hakea  to  4ts  papHre; 
'  the  firing  by  universal  tonsent,  ceased  on  both  slides,  au^  the  inMn^odoaS 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  silence  still  morcawful^  intecrupted  only^^dl^ 
the  lapse  of  some  m'inute^,  ^ythe.  splash  of  the  shattered  masts  and  jaris 
lailing  into  the  Water  from  the  v^c  heightn)  which  they  hid  Jiern  thrbwa:. 
"The  British  -sliips  in  the  vidnily^  with  fichnirahle  oootness  |iad  nisdb  prcva* 
rations  to  avoid  the  eonflagratiiin ;  all  theyirouds  and  saif$w%re.tbqrouply 
wcucd,  and  ^iiors  siatiouedwith  bQcket^of  water  to^eXtniguish  anVbamJUg 
iiragments  V  hidi  might-fall  upon\their  decks.  By  4hese  means,(altbou^lt  larie 
burning,  masses  fell  on  .th^  SWifesure.and  Alexander,  ihey  w)Bire  extincoisM 
without  doii!g  any  seriobs  damage  (2).    -  '•  '  .         .. .   .  *  V 

After  a  pause  of  ted'^nutes,  the  ^firing'Tecompa^cod/and 'oontiDiMd 

'  Cl)  ^ot^-  ^  'QdO.  MS.    4nn.'  Heg.  nS^  145-     k^.  iM*  14S.  Miot.'Exp^  eft  EfTpW.  2f3,ltt 
• « J«me*i  ji.  240* 34S.  Jom.  ti.  417.  4i8.  q^wlheftdmo**  fil^ojt,  Cor^iW*  v«  iM* HU 

(:2)5ouih.^sS6|)3t{».'an«*ii| 31^^40,  Ana;;  /      .^     #         ^    ,' 
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ctorta  without  intermission  till  after  midnight,  when  it  gradually  grew 
lw7ii'  slaciter,  irom  the  shattered  condition  of  the  French  ships  and  the 
*^i»to-  exhaustion  of  the  British  sailors,  numbers  of  whom  fell  asleep  beside 
tbeir  guns,  the  instant  a  momentary  cessation  of  loading  took  place.  At  day- 
break the  magnitude  of  the  victory  was  apparent ;  not  a  vestige  of  the  UOrient 
was  to  be  seen ;  the  frigate  La  S^riease  was  sunk,  and  the  whole  French  line, 
widi  the  exception  of  the  Guillaume  Tell  and  Gdnereux,  had  struck  their 
eaiours.  These  ships  having  been  little  engaged  in  the  action,  cut  their  cables, 
aq^  stood  out  to  sea,  followed  by  the  two  frigates  :  they  were  gallantly  pur- 
med  by  the  Zealous,  which  was  rapidly  gaining  on  them ;  but  as  there  was  no 
other  diip  of  the  line  in  a  condition  to  support  her,  she  was  recalled,  and 
these  ships  escaped.  Had  the  GuUoden  not  struck  on  the  shoal,  and  the  frigates 
bekmging  to  the  squadron  been  present,  not  one  of  the  enemy^s  fleet  would 
have  escaped  to  convey  the  mournful  tidings  to  France  (i). 
vmu  of  Early  in  the  battle,  the  English  admiral  received  a  severe  wound 
"*^'  on  the  head,  from  a  piece  of  Langridge  shot.  Captain  Berry  caught 
liimin  his  arms  as  he  was  falling.  Nelson,  and  all  around  him,  thought,  from 
tke  great  effusion  of  blood,  that  he  was  killed.  When  he  was  carried  to  the 
cockpit,  the  surgeon  quitted  the  seaman  whose  wounds  he  was  dressing,  to 
attend  to  the  admiral.  *^No,^'  said  Nelson;  '^  1  will  take  my  turn  with  my 
Inte  fellows.^'  Nor  would  he  suffer  his  wound  to  be  examined  till  every 
Ban,  who  had  previously  been  brought  down,  was  properly  attended  to. 
Fall  J  believing  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die,  as 
ke  had  ever  desired,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  called  for  the  chaplain, 
and  desired  him  to  deliver  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  dying  remembrance 
to  Udy  Nelson ;  and,  seizing  a  pen,  contrived  to  write  a  few  words,  marking 
his  devout  sense  of  the  success  which  had  already  been  obtained.  When  the 
surgeon  came  in  due  time  to  inspect  the  wound — ^for  no  entreaties  could  pre- 
vail on  him  to  let  it  be  examined  sooner — the  most  anxious  silence  prevailed; 
and  the  joy  of  the  wounded  men,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  when  they  found 
theiojory  was  only  superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than  the  unex- 
pected assurance  that  his  own  life  was  in  no  danger.  When  the  cry  rose  that 
'  theL^Orient  was  on  fire,  he  contrived  to  make  his  way,  alone  and  unassisted, 
lathe  quarterdeck,  where  he  instantly  gave  orders  that  boats  should  be  dis- 
patched to4he  relief  of  the  enemy  (2). 

Ink  Nor  were  heroic  deeds  confined  to  the  British  squadron.  Most  of 
i£k^*^  the  captains  of  the  French  fleet  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  they 
'^"^'^  all  fought  with  the  enthusiastic  courage  which  is  characteristic  of 
^nation.  The  captain  of  theTonnant,  Du  Petit-Thonars,  when  both  his  legs 
^earned  away  by  ^^nnon  ball,  refused  to  quit  the  quarterdeck,  and  made 
Us  crew  swear  not  to  strike  their  colours  as  long  as  they  had  a  man  capable  of 
lading  to  their  guns.  Admiral  Brueys  died  the  death  of  the  brave  on  his 
^purteideck,  exhorting  his  men  to  continue  the  combat  to  the  last  extremity. 
^  Bianca,  captain  of  the  L'Orient,  fell  mortally  wounded,  when  the  flames 
^W devouring  that  splendid  vessel;  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was 
coi&bating  beside  him  when  he  was  struck,  and  embracing  his  father,  reso- 
^ly  refused  to  quit  the  ship,  though  a  gun-boat  was  come  alongside  to 
'i^hiin  off.  He  contrived  to  bind  his  dying  parent  to  the  mast,  which  had 
^lUea  into  the  sea,  and  floated  off  with  the  precious  charge  (3) ;  he  was  seen 

(1)  "bmcs.  349,  251.  SouUi.  i.  299*  240.    Ann,         (3)  Soalh,  i.  234,  235.  236. 
*^-  "98.  \Ht  147.  (3)  Dum,  ii.  1»1,  452.  J*»ne«,  ii.  2M,  237. 

m.  io 
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after  the  explosion  by  some  of  the  British  squadron  who  made  the  utmost 
efforts  to  save  his  life;  but,  in  the  agitation  of  the  waves  following  that  dread- 
ful event,  both  were  swallowed  up,  and  seen  no  more  (1). 
^T  o7ib«  ^"^**  ^**  ^^^  battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  he  who  gained  it  fell 
tietoi^.  *  that  victory  was  too  feeble  a  word ;  he  called  it  conquest.  Ofthi^ 
teen  ships  of  the  line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burnt;  of  four  frigates,  one 
was  sunk  and  one  burnt.  The  British  loss  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety  fi?e 
in  killed  and  wounded;  they  had  to  lament  the  death  of  only  one  commander, 
Captain  Westcolt,  a  brave  and  able  officer.  Of  the  French,  Ave  tboasandtwo 
hundred  and  twenty-five  perished,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  five 
were  taken  and  sent  on  shore,  including  the  wounded,  with  all  their  eflfects, 
on  their  parole  not  to  serve  again  till  regularly  exchanged ;  an  act  of  humanity 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Napol^n,  who  incorporated  the  whole  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms  into  a  regiment  of  his  army  (2).  The  annalsof  the 
world  do  not  aObrdan  example  of  so  complete  an  overthrow  of  so  great  an 
armament. 
Terrible  Thc  Arabs  and  Egyptians  lined  the  shore  during  this  terrible  en- 
I"i!^*?n  **  gagcment,  and  beheld  with  mingled  terror  and  astonishment  the 
>>><»«  destruction  which  the  Europeans  were  inflicting  on  each  other. 
The  beach,  for  an  extent  of  four  leagues,  was  covered  with  wreck,  and  in- 
numerable bodies  were  seen  floating  in  the  bay,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  both  fleets  to  sink  them.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  conqoest 
completed,  than  a  perfect  stillness  pervaded  the  whole  squadron;  it  was  the 
moment  of  the  thanksgiving,  which,  by  orders  of  Nelson,  was  offered  op 
through  all  the  fleet,  for  the  signal  success  which  the  Almighty  had  vouch- 
safed to  the  British  arms.  The  French  prisoners  remarked  that  it  Mas  no 
wonder  such  order  was  preserved  in  the  English  navy,  when  at  such  an  boor, 
and  after  such  a  victory,  their  minds  could  be  impressed  with  such  senti- 
ments (3). 

Had  Nelson  possessed  a  few  frigates  or  bomb-vessels,  the  whole  transports 
and  small  craft  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  might  have  been  destroyed  in 
a  few  hours.  So  severely  did  he  feel  the  want  of  them  at  this  period,  that  in 
a  despatch  to  the  Admiralty,  he  declared,  ^^  Were  I  to  die  at  this  moment, 
want  of  frigates  would  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart!**  The  want  of  such 
light  vessels,  however,  rendered  any  attack  on  the  shipping  in  the  shoal  water 

of  Alexandria  perfectly  impossible ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  exer- 

•  t. 

(l)  NapoTfonaddresaodllioroIlhwin^  noble  letter  After  liaTing  resumed  Um  interwt  in  liFebjll^ 

to  Madame  Brueys  nn  her  bosband's  deaUi  t  *'  Your  cbord  of  inatenial  love,  'you  will  perhaps  fed  mm 

bushautl  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon- ball  while  conHolatlon  from  ihe  frieDclsbip  and  warcn  iulemt 

combating  on  his  quarterdeck.    He  died   withoot  which  I  shall  ever  take  in  ibo  widow  of  loy  frieod." 

anffering;  the  doulh  ibe  inoeteasy  and  the  most  '^Carres.  Comf,  v   383. 

envied  by  th<>  brave,  i'feel  wannly  for  your  grief.  (3)  Jauies,  ii.  254.  255.  South.  {.  240.  DanLii. 

The  moment  which  separates  us  from  the  object  t59i  158.  James,  ii.  265.  Sav.  i.  65. 

which  we  love  is  Urrible;  we  fed  isolated  on  the  "  The  Eogiish."  says  K-lrber,  •*  Lavo  had  tkedis> 

earth;  we  almost  ex  |ic  He  nee  t!ie  convulsions  of  the  interestetlncss  to  n^store  evrry  thing  to  thiir  pri* 

last  9g  ny  \  the  laoullies  of  the  soul  are  annihilated ;  so  >ers  |  the^-  wouki  not  pennil  an  Mfo  tn  be  tau* 

its  couai^ioii  with  the  earth  is  preserved  only  across  from  them    The  con^eqoetace  was,  that  ihey  ^*f^ 

a  veil  which  disturlA  evrry  th:ng.    Wv  r«el  in  such  in  Alexandria  a  luxury  and  elcguiice,  whicn  esniiMt 

a  situation,  that  (here  is  nnthing  which  yet  binds  a  strange  contrast  to  the  destitute  condition  of  Iks 

tts  to  life ;  that  it  were  far  better  to  die ;  bat  when,  land  furors."  -  D9spatdi  t»N«^oU0n,  TidJmg.  iTMi 

after  SQch  first  ami  unavoidable  Uiroes,  we  press  Boobsibmrk^  ii.   l()0- — The  wouudcd  Frettcb  s«<^ 

our  children  lo  our  hearts,  tears,  and  more  tender  ashore*  are  stated  by  Admiral  Gantbename,  in  his 

sontimenta  arise;  life  becomes  bearable  for  Iheir  official  report,  to  amount  to  nearly  eight  tbenssad; 

sakes.  Yes,  ma<lamp,  Ihey  will  open  the  fountains  an  astonishing  number,  if  correct  consid  rtiigikst 

of  yotirbeiirt;  you  will  wutch  their  child  hood :  rdu-  the  whole  French  crrws  in  the  action  did  notexiccd 

cate  their  yoath;  yoo  will  speik  to  them  of  their  twelve  thousand. — l»ee  Gaiuktauan^s  ile/«rf— Cs^ 

father,  of  yonr  present  grief,  and  of  the  loss  which  resp.  Con/M.  th  Ar'mpoUvtt,  r,  483. 

th(7  and  lh«  Bepablic  have  sustaioed  in  his  dctth.  (3)  Sooth,  i.  241. 
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fioosaiid  the  united  co-operation  of  all  the  officers  and  men,  that  the  fleet 
WIS  refitted  so  Ur  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  sea.  Having  at  length,  however, 
oreroome  every  obstacle,  and  dispatched  an  overland  messenger  to  Bombay, 
to  acquaint  the  government  there  with  his  success,  he  set  sail  from  Aboukir 
bay  on  the  iSth  August,  leaving  three  ships  of  the  line  to  blockade  the 
hirboar  of  Alexandria.  Three  of  the  prizes,  being  perfect  wrecks,  were 
borned;  the  remaining  six  arrived  in  safety  at  Gibraltar  (i). 
*j^  ^  Honours  and  rewards  were  showered  by  a  grateful  nation  upon 
«*«.''**  the  heroes  of  the  Nile.  Nelson  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile, 
with  a  pension  of  L.2000  a-year  to  himself  and  his  two  immediate  succes- 
sors; the  Grand  Seignor,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  East  India  Company,  made  him  magnificent  presents* 
nd  bis  name  was  embalmed  for  ever  in  the  recollection  of  his  grateful  coun- 
try. Mfith  truth  did  Mr.  Pitt  observe  in  Parliament,  when  reproached  for  not 
eonferring  on  him  a  higher  dignity,  "Admiral  Nelson's  fame  will  be  coequal 
with  the  British  name,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  gained  the  greatest 
lUTal  victory  on  record,  when  no  man  will  think  of  asking  whether  he  had 
been  created  a  baron,  a  viscount,  or  an  earl  (2).** 


il)  hmm,  ii.  906,  967*  Sonth.  i.  350, 307.  tmke  wMttr  in  |4#  Mowwff  9f  A«d(/#r( AbonkiA 

%}  Pari.  Hisl.  xxxiii.  p.  1560.  South,  i.  249.  wbere  the  boUitm  is  cood,  aud  1  could  take  soch  a 

lipoiton,  wlio  nerer  railed  to  lay  erery  minfor-  position  as  woald  render  me  semre  from  tbe  enemT." 

!■■  wiUi  which  h«  wm  eoaoeclad,  apon  fortiuM,  { Letter,  ad  July.  1790.]    On  the  0th  July,  Bnwys 

teiaj,  or  the  fanlls  of  other*,  rather  than  his  own  wrote  to   Napol<«u,  in  addition  tn  bis  letter  of  the 

nan,  has  lahoored  to  excnipate  himseir  from  the  Sd  i  **  1  have  neglected  nothing  which  might  permit 

tmettf  IB  Ahookir  bey, and  declared,  iahisofficial  the  ships  of  the  line  to  get  into  the  oM  port;  bat  it 

icipilch  to  tbe  Directory,  that,  on  July  6.  before  is  a  labour  which  requires  umch  time  and  patience. 

kiTiag  AleBandria,  be  arrute  to  Admiral  Bmeys,  Tbe  loss  of  a  single  ressel  is  too  considerable  to 

^indiag  bi«  to  retire  within  tbe  harbour  of  tliat  allow  any  tbing  to  be  permitted  to  hasaid;  and 

la»ii,erif  that  was  impoasiblr,  make  tbe  best  of  bis  hitherto  it  appears  that  we  cannot  attempt  such  a 

*«7ta  Corfii.  [Nap.    li.   170.)  and  that  tbe  cata-  measure  withuat  incnrring  the  greatest  dangers  | 

Mn|4c  araae  fram  sis  disobedience.    It  is  trae  ha  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  aaperiencad 

'     aaofdcr;bal  it  w»& eotuiitiona/,  and  as  followsi  officers  on  board  tbe  fleet.   Admiral  ViUroeuTe  and 

'•       .i—**  Admiral  Bnieys  will  can^e  the  Case  Bianca  regard  it  as  impossible.     W ben  I  have 

^^^       '*     fleet,  in  the  coane  of  to-morrow,  to  aooodsd  tbe  rood*taad  of  Beckier,  I  will  send  you  a 

||^*™I^     eiitrr  tbe  old  harbour  of  A  l«'xaiidria,  report  of  I  bat  road,    ^'anl  of  prorisioos  is  sererely 

pVMg  tiM       if  Iho  tinae  permits,  and  there  ia  safB-  felt  in  tba  fleet ;  on  board  many  vessels  there  is  only 

tm  mto         cicnt  depth  of  water.     If  there  is  not  7tb  Jaly.           biscnit  for  fourteen  days."  On  the  7lh 

Uraarirta.      in  the  harbonr  sufBcient  dr.iaght.  he  July,  be  again  wrote  to  Mapoteon  :  "  1  thank  yoa 

wH  take  inch  aMaanrcs,  that  daring  the  coarse  of  for  the  precaotion  yoa  have  Ikkeo  in  sending  tnginttr 

la  ■anew,  he  may  have  disembarked  the  artillery  mmi  nrtiUtrj  offttn  to  nuet  ate  in  the  Ae/  of  Beckitr, 

■ad  t^nft^^  and  tbe   iudiTiduals  lielotiging  to  tbe  1  ahall  concert  measures  with  them  as  socm  as  wo 

•ray,  rrta>ntng  only  a  handred  widiars  In  each  are  moored,  and  if  lam  fortanateenougb  to  discover 

Aapaf  the  line,  and  forty  in  each  frigate.  The  ad-  a  position  where  batteries  on  »hore  may  protect  tbe 

■■ial,iotheeooraeofto-aionmw,  will  let  tbe  general  two  extremities  of  my  line,  I  hhall  vrgard  the  posi* 

kaaw«h«tberthe8<|nadron  can  get  into  Alexandria,  tion  as  impregnable,  at  least  during  sommer  and 

sr  ma  defend  ilacif,  while  lying  in  the  roada  of  antumn.   It  is  the  more  dtfinible  to  remain  there, 

Abeakir,  afaintt  a  superior  enemy  i  and  ifiteaaie  becansa  I  can  set  sail  #ii  masso  when  1  tbink  fit; 

^tnktuf  dime  tkimgt,  it  will  mmke  the  hettofitswf  whereas,  eveo  if  1  could  get  into  tbe  harboar  of 

to  Cai^,  li«Ting  at  Alexandria  only  the  DulMiis  and  Alexaiidriu,  1  ahoold  he  blockaded  by  a  single  vessel 

Cnme,  with  the  hiaiia,  Jniio,  Alreates,  and  Artbe*  of  the  eaemy.  and  should  be  unable  to  contribute 

■ist  rnptas."  [  Latter,  8d  Jnly,  1708.]  The  order  to  x9tb  July.        any  thing  to  ynor  glory."  Ott  tbe  1 3ih 

fiWNd  to  Coda  therelbre,  was  tonditionmli  to  take  July,  he  again  wrote  to  Napoli^oii :  ■*  I  ^mfortifving 

cftet  oalj  on  failare  to  get  into  Alexandria,  or  find  mjr  pnsitioUg  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  romhat  at 

•  <i<fraslhla  loadstaad  ;  and.   from  the  following  anchor.  1  have  demanded  two  mortars  from  Alrxan- 

tataiB,  itappcnn  that  Bmeys   with  the  full  know-  dria  to  pat  on  the  sand  bank ;  but  1  am  less  apDre> 


are  oaMliafaclory  mt  to  ihepouHititj  of  get*      him  i  '*  The  offBcers  whom  I  have  •  hargrd  with  the 


^JV  ^  Ma  Aa/ioar,  as  the  bar  has  only  twenty  two  soandtng  of  the  p«ft,  h.ive  at  length  unnounced  th  it 
^  M«  inches,  wfaieh  onr  smallea'  seventy .foan  their  labours  are  conclatird ;  I  ^hall  forthwith 
wnt,  to  that  entry  ia  impnaaible.    My  present  po-     transmit  tbe  plan,  when  I  have  received  it,  tbat  »oit 


aotanahia,  by  reason  of  the  rocks  with      Soiti  Jolv.         mar  decide  whmtvesseh  are  to  enter.*'  Q^ 
^■hich  Iha  hottaoi  of  the  bay  is  strewed;  and  if  at-     the  OOtb,   Napoleon  wrote  in   answer  :  *•  I    |,ava 


^oM,  I  shonld  ba  infaitiUy  destroyed  by  tba  received  all  yonr  letters.  The  intelligence  which  I 
^■■■l,  if  I  had  tba  niafnrtana  to  await  them  in  this  have  received  of  the  soundings,  induces  me  to  be- 
PMc  Tba  aaly  tbing  tbat  I  see  practicable  Vh  ta     licre  tbat  yon  are  by  thia  time  lafaly  in  the  port  ;** 
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tSa^IV^  The  battle  of  the  Nile  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  Napol^n  and  the 
this  blow  to  French  army.  He  was  too  clear-sigbled  not  to  perceive  the  fatal 
Irmyr"^  and  irremediable  nature  of  the  loss  there  incurred.  It  had  been  his 
design,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  secured,  to  embark  a  great  propor- 
tion of  his  forces,  return  to  Toulon,  and  employ  them  on  some  other  and 
still  greater  expedition  against  the  power  of  England.  By  this  irreparable  loss 
he  found  these  prospects  for  e?er  blasted ;  the  army  exiled,  without  hope  of 
return,  on  an  inhospitable  shore,  all  means  of  preserving  his  recent  conquest 
frustrated,  and  himself  destined,  to  all  appearance,  instead  of  changing  the 
face  of  the  world,  to  maintain  an  inglorious  and  hopeless  struggle  in  a  corner 
counee  of  of  tho  Turklsh  empire.  All  his  dreams  of  European  conquests  and 
MdKt^ber.  Oriental  revolution's  appeared  at  once  to  vanish,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  resources  from  ^  hich  they  were  to  be  realized ;  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  painful  certainty  that  he  had  doomed  to  a  lingering  fate  the  finest 
army  of  the  Republic,  and  endangered  its  independence  by  the  sacrifice  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  its  defenders.  But,  though  in  secret  overwhelmed  by  the 
disaster,  he  maintained  in  public  the  appearance  of  equanimity,  and  suffered 
nothing  to  escape  his  lips  which  could  add  to  the  discouragement  of  his  sol- 
diers. ''Well,''  said  he,  ''we  must  remain  here,  or  issue  from  itequaiin 
grandeur  to  the  ancients." — "  Yes,"  replied  Kl^ber,  "  we  must  do  great 
things.  I  am  preparing  my  mind  to  go  through  them  (i)." 
Despair  of  But  whllc  tho  chicfs  of  the  army  thus  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
ofBw«  M?  gloomy  presentiments  which  overwhelmed  their  minds,  the  infc- 
coidiers.  i^of  officcrs  aud  soldiers  knew  no  bounds  to  the  despair  with  vrhich 
they  were  filled.  Already,  before  they  reached  Cairo,  the  illusion  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  dispelled ;  the  riches  of  the  East  had  given  place  to  poverty 
and  sufiering;  the  promised  land  had  turned  out  an  arid  wilderness.  But  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  and  with  it  of  all  hope  of 
returning  to  France,  except  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  gave  vent  to  such  loud 
complaints,  that  it  required  all  the  firmness  of  the  generals  to  prevent  a 
sedition  breaking  out.  Many  soldiers  in  despair  blew  out  their  brains;  others 

[CorreKp.  Conf.  v.  193,  104,  300.  301,  333.  337,  also  said  to  LaTaleUe.  in  AfaouUr  bay.  ontbe  2lsl 

366.  333. 404.]  and  ordered  him  forthwiiti  to  do  w,  July,  "  Sioce  1  could  not  get  ioto  tbo  old  harboor 

or  proceed  to  Corfu.    On  the  day  a<ter  this  laft  of  Alexandria,  nor  retire  from  the  coast  of  EgvpU 

letter  was  wriitcn.  Nelson's  fleet  attacked  Brueys  in  without  news  from  the  army.  I  have  cilabli^ 

the  bay  of  Alx>uLir.      Napoleon,   therefore,  was  myself  here  in  as  strong  a  positioa  as  I  coold." 

Eerfeclly  awar^|Uiat  the  fleet  was  lying  in  Alioukir  [  Lar.  i.  374-]  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  Uicac 

ay ;  and  it  was  evidently  retained  there  by   bis  docaments  is.  that  neither  Napoleon  nor  Bmrp 

orders,  or  with  liis  approbation,  as  a  support  to  the  was  to  blame  for  the  disaster  which  happened  ia 

army,  or  a  mcan^  of  retreat  in  case  of  di&asler.  In  Aboukir  bay  ;  that  the  former  ordered  the  fleet  lo 

truth,  suih  was  the  peimry  of  the  country,  that  the  enter  Alexandria  or  take  a  defensible  position  i  an*! 

fleet  could  not  Liy  in  provisions  at  Alexandria  to  if  be  could  do  neither,  then  proceed  to  Corfo,  ^ 

enable  it  tn  Kland  out  to  tea.  [Dour  ii.  144.]    He  that  the  Utter  was  unable,  from  ihe  limited  draogkl 

was   too  able  a  man,  besides,  to  hazard  such  an  of  water  at  the  bar,  to  do  the  one,  and,  agrfeaU? 

•nny  without  any  meniu  ofrctrcbt  in  an  unknown  to  his  order*,  altrmpUKl  the  other;  that  it  by  at 

country  ;  and  Bourrienne  declares,  thai  previous  to  Aboukir  bay,  wilhthcfuUkuowledgKufthegeiieral- 

the  tjjkiiig  of  Cairo,  he  often  talked  with  bim  on  re-  in  chief,  and  without  his  being  able  to  prevcol  iU 

embarking  the  army,  and  laughed  himself  at  the  though  his  penetration  in  the  outset  perceived  ^ 

false  colours  in  which  he  had  represented  the  matter  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  so  doing;  'ad 

to  the  Directory.   [Ibid.  Bour.  ii,  144,  155.  3l5,  that  the  only  real  culpability  in  the  case  is  iaipa^ 

336  ]    It  is  proved,  by  indisDutable  evidence,  that  able  to  Napoleon,  in'  having  endeavoured,  sl^c 

the  fleet  was  detained  by  the  orders,  or  with  the  Brueys*  de^lli,   to  blacken   his  character,  by  re* 

Concurrence,  of  Napoleon.    **  It  may  perhaps  be  presenting  the  disaster  tn  the  Directory  as  excta- 

said,"    says  Admind  Gaulbeaume,  the  second  in  sively   imputable  to  that  officer,  and  as  hdviii{ 

command,   who   survived    the    defeat,  "  th.it    it  arisen  from  his  disoltedience  of  onler«,  wbeo,  ia 

would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  quitted  the  fact,  it  arose  from  extraneous  circumstances,  ovtf 

coast  afttr  the  debnrkatinu  was  cffcclfd  ;  but,  eoii'  which  the  admiral  had  no  control,  haviag  renderea 

tideringthe  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  oud  tho  it  necessary  for  him  lu  adopt  the  second  altenutive 

incalrulable  support  which  the  fleet  gave  to  the  prescribed  to  him  by  his  commander, 

laud'furces,  the  admiral  conceived  it  to  bo  his  duly  (i)  Th.  x.  188,  139.    Miol,  79.  Bour.  ii>  1S% 

not  to  abandon  (hose «ca8.  [Hard.,  vi,  80-]  Bruejs  I3$. 
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threw  tbemselres  inlo  the  Nile,  and  perished,  willi  (lieir  arms  and  baggage. 
Hlien  the  generals  passed  by,  the  cry,  '^  There  go  the  murderers  of  the 
French,**  involuntarily  burst  from  the  ranks.  By  degrees,  however,  this  stun- 
ning misfortune,  like  every  other  disaster  in  life,  was  softened  by  time.  The 
soldiers,  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  returning,  ceased  to  disquiet  them- 
selres  atN>ut  it,  and  ultimately  they  resigned  themselves  with  much  greater 
esmposure  to  a  continued  residence  in  Egypt,  than  they  could  have  done  had 
the  fleet  remained  to  keep  alive  for  ever  in  their  breasts  the  desire  of  return* 
log  to  their  native  country  (i), 

i!i^»  The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  were,  to  the  last  degree, 
jj^»«  disastrous  to  France.  Its  effects  in  Europe  were  immense,  by  re- 
jtkfj"  viving,  as  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  the  coalition  against  its  Re- 
pohiican  government;  but  in  the  East,  it  at  once  brought  on  the  Egyptian 
amiy  the  whole  weight  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  had  found  great  difficulty  for  long  in  restraining  the  indigna- 
tiott  of  the  Sultan ;  the  good  sense  of  the  Turks  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to  the  Porte  to  invade  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  the  empire,  destroy  its  militia,  and  subject  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  dominion  of  an  European  power.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the 
Dim  at  liberty  to  speak  their  real  sentiments,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
innament  which  had  so  long  spread  terror  through  the  Levant,  than  they 
^stfc  gave  vent  to  their  indignation.  War  was  formally  declared  against 
Fnnee,  the  differences  with  Russia  adjusted,  and  the  formation  of  an  army 
immediately  decreed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Crescent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  (2j. 

J;*j;,2.  Among  the  many  wonders  of  this  eventful  period,  not  the  least 
pt^ite  surprising  was  the  alliance  which  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt 
•^  prod  uced  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the 
mcient  animosity  between  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  in  the  pressure 
of  a  danger  common  to  both.  This  soon  led  to  an  event  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  produced  a  profound  impression  even  on  the  minds  of  the  Mussulman 
Bpectitors.  On  the  1st  September,  a  Russian  fleet,  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and 
^t  frigates,  entered  the  canal  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  united  at  the  Golden 
Horn  with  the  Turkish  squadron ;  from  whence  the  combined  force,  in  pre- 
Knoe  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  whose  acclamations  rent  the 
sloes,  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  and  swept  majesticdly  through 
the  classic  stream  of  the  Hellespont.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  so  vast  an 
innament  through  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  straits,  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  which  shone  in  unclouded  splendour  on  its  full- 
spread  sails;  the  placid  surface  of  the  water  reflected  alike  the  Russian  masts 
and  the  Turkish  minarets;  and  the  multitude,  both  European  and  Mussul- 
man, were  never  weary  of  admiring  the  magnificent  spectacle,  which  so  for- 
cibly imprinted  upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  alliance  which 
the  French  Revolution  had  produced,  and  the  slumber  in  which  it  had 
plonged  national  antipathies  the  most  violent,  and  religious  discord  the  most 
JBTeierate  (3). 

The  combined  squadrons,  not  being  required  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  steered 
^the  island  of  Corfu,  and  immediately  established  a  rigorous  blockade  of 
iUiortress  and  noble  harbour,  which  soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of  provi- 

(0  low.  ii.  iS4, 138.  SaT.  i.  65.  (3)  Hai^.  ri.  398,  209. 

(1)  n.  1. 148.    Dun.  a.  too.  161.   Hard.  tI. 
3iO.  Rap.  ii.  mi. 
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sions.  Already,  without  any  formal  treaty,  the  courts  of  St.4^etersbarg,  Loft* 
don,  and  Constantinople,  acted  in  concert,  and  the  bases  of  a  triple  allianoe 
were  laid,  and  sent  to  their  respective  courts  for*ratil]cation  (1). 
criiirai        Thc  situatiott  of  the  French  army  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 
ti'r  V^n<^^  critical.  Isolated  from  their  country,  unable  either  to  obtain  sue* 
liTrttli*^  cours  from  home,  or  to  regain  it  in  case  of  disaster,  pressed ind 
Napoi^oo.    blockaded  by  the  fleets  of  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popu- 
lation, they  were  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  formidable  forces  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Ormness  ofNapol^n,  so 
far  from  forsaking,  only  prompted  him  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  establish  bis 
authority  firmly  in  the  conquered  country.  The  months  which  immediately 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  were  marked  by  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  activity  in  every  department.  At  Alexandria,  Rosctta,  and  Cairo,  mills 
were  established,  in  which  flour  was  ground  as  finely  as  at  Paris;  hospitals 
were  formed,  where  the  sick  were  treated  with  the  most  sedulous  care  by 
the  distinguished  talents  of  Larrey  and  Desgenettes ;  a  foundery,  where  cao- 
Don  were  cast,  and  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder  and  saltpetre,  rendered  the 
army  independent  of  external  aid  for  its  ammunition  and  artillery.  Aniosti- 
tute  at  Cairo,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  at  Paris,  concentrated  the  labours 
of  the  numerous  scientific  persons  who  accompanied  the  army ;  the  geogra- 
phy, antiquities,  hieroglyphics,  and  natural  history  of  Egypt,  began  to  be 
studied  with  an  accuracy  unknown  in  modern  times ;  the  extremities  and 
line  of  the  canal  of  Suez  were  explored  by  Napol^n  in  person,  with  the 
most  extraordinary  ardour ;  a  flotilla  formed  on  the  Nile ;  printing  presses 
set  agoing  at  Cairo;  the  cavalry  and  artillery  remounted  with  the  admirable 
horses  of  Arabia,  the  troops  equipped  in  new  clothing,  manufactured  in  the 
country ;  the  fortifications  of  Rosetta,  Damietta,  Alexandria,  and  Salahieb, 
put  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defence ;  while  the  skilful  draughtsmen  vho 
accompanied  the  expedition,  prepared,  amidst  the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  magnificent  work  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Denon,  has  immortalized 
the  expedition  (2). 
ExpediiioD     As  soon  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  had  subsided,  Desaix  com- 
t  uj^'r*    menceJ  his  march  to  Upper  Egypt,  to  pursue  the  broken  remains 
^>p^       of  Mourad  Bey's  corps.  On  the  7th  October,  he  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  and  six  thousand 
Fellahs,  stationed  in  the  village  of  Sidiman.  The  French  were  not  more  than 
two  thousand  three  hundred  strong;  the}  formed  three  squares,  and  received 
the  charges  as  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  of  which  this  action  in  all  its 
parts  was  a  repetition  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  smallest  square,  however,  was 
broken  by  the  impetuous  shock  of  the  Mamelukes ;  but  the  soldiers,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  fell  on  their  faces,  so  that  the  loss  was  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected  (5).  All  the  efforts  of  the  cavalry  failed 
against  the  steady  sides  of  the  larger  squares ;  and  at  length,  the  Mamelukes 
being  broken  and  dispersed,  the  village  was  stormed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  soldiers  returned  to  take  a  severe  vengeance  on  a  body  of  the  enemy, 
who,  during  the  assault,  had  committed  great  carnage  on  those  wounded  in 

(I)  Hard.  ?l.  SOO.  enemy  appeared.    Ho  aoooer  were  the  Maaieh*« 

(a;  Dum,  ii.  172.  173.  184.  185.    SaT.  i.  66,  67.      korse  descried,  tban  the  word  was  giveu.  "  Fona 


Boar  ii.  162,  163-  Th.  x.  lit,  i43.  aquare;  artiUery  to  ibe  augies  ;  •««  and  <ar«ai •• 

(3)  Oil  llii»,  as  on  other  nccjulmis,  the  scientific  the  centre;"  a  command  which  afforded  no sawl 

charaiiers  antt  draugktMncu  whoaitpuded  tfaeanoy,  inerriineol  to  the  sold'ers,  and  laade  them  call  ^ 

were  huddled  with  the  haggage  inio  the  centre,  aa  tasea  ^aiw«i«fU.-*Lsa  CAtas,  i.  825. 
the  only  place  of  serurity.  the  moment  that  the 
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the  broken  square.  This  action  was  more  bloody  than  any  which  had  yet 
oecoired  in  Egypt ;  the  French  having  lost  three  hundred  and  forty  raea 
JuUed,  and  one  hundred  andsixty  wounded;  a  great  proportion,  when  every 
bk  was  precioos,  and  no  means  of  replacing  it  existed  (1).  It  was  decisivei 
fcowerer,  of  the  fate  of  Upper  Egypt.  Desaix  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
driving  his  indeiitigable  opponents  continually  before  him ;  the  rose-covered 
ields  of  Faionm,  the  I^ke  Morris,  the  City  of  the  Dead,  were  successively 
visilcd;  another  cloud  of  Mamelukes  was  dispersed  by  the  rolling  fire  of  the 
French  at  Samanhout;  and  at  length  the  ruins  of  Luxor  opened  to  their  view, 
lid  the  astonished  soldiers  gazed  on  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  gigantic  remains 
af  temples,  obelisks,  and  sepulchral  monuments,  which  are  destined  to  per- 
petuate to  the  end  of  the  world  the  glories  of  the  city  of  Thebes  (2). 

np.    While  Desaix  was  thus  extending  the  French  dominion  towards 


THaSu  ^®  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  a  dangerous  insurrection  was  extinguished 
<^"*^  in  blood  in  the  centre  of  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
Ktpolton  to  eondliate  the  Mussulman  population,  the  Beys  still  retained  a 
considerable  influence  over  them,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Porta 
Riived  the  spirit  of  religious  hostility,  which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
MOct.  allay.  In  the  end  of  October,  the  insurrection  broke  out,  at  a  time 
vbcD  the  French  were  so  far  from  suspecting  their  danger,  that  they  had  very 
few  troops  within  the  town.  Dupuis,  the  icommander  of  the  city,  who  pro^ 
ceeded  with  a  feeble  escort  to  quell  the  tumult,  was  slain,  with  several  of  his 
ifieers;  a  vast  number  of  insuUted  Frenchmen  were  murdered,  and  the 
house  of  General  Caffarelli  was  besieged  and  forced.  The  alarme  was  imme- 
diately beat  in  the  streets,  several  battalions  in  the  neighbourhood  entered 
the  lown,  the  citadel  began  to  bombard  the  most  populous  quarters,  and  the 
Tnrks,  driven  into  the  principal  mosques,  prepared  for  a  desperate  resis- 
tnee.  During  the  night  they  barricaded  their  posts,  and  the  Arabs  advanced 
from  the  desert  to  support  their  efforts;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  French 
eommander  drove  back  the  Bedouins  into  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the 
BNMqnes  were  forced,  the  buildings  which  sheltered  the  insurgents  battered 
doim  or  destroyed,  and,  after  the  slaughter  of  above  five  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  conflagration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  city,  Cairo  sub- 
niUed  to  the  conqueror.  This  terrible  disaster,  with  the  cruel  executions 
vhiefaibllovted  it,  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Mahometan  population,  that 
Ihey  never  after  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  get  quit  of  the  French  au- 
thority (5). 

tiwuio.  Meanwhile,  Napoldon  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  Suez,  in 
tod^'Kr  order  to  inspect  the  tine  of  the  Romsta  canal,  which  united  the 
'^  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  At  Suez  he  visited  the  harbour, 
^  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  works,  and  the  formation  of  an 
iafint  marine;  and  passed  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  dry  channel,,  when  the  tide  was 
Mt)  on  the  identical  passage  which  had  been  traversed  three  thousand  years 
^re,  by  the  children  of  Israel.  Having  refreshed  himself  at  the  fountains 
vhicb  still  bear  the  name  of  the  Wells  of  Moses,  at  the  foot  of  Mount-Sinai, 
>Bd  visited  a  great  reservoir,  constructed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  sixteenth 
^tary,  be  returned  to  recross  to  the  African  side.  It  was  dark  when  he 
T^bed  the  shore;  and  in  crossing  (he  sands,  as  the  tide  was  flowing,  they 
^^dered  from  the  right  path,  and  were  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  most 

\\)  Sav.  i.  69,  TO.  Th.  %.  S70,  380.  (3)  Dam.  ii.  170. 177.  Jom.  x,  4SS,  4M.    Bow. 

l»)  S-T.  1, 70. 91.  Jom.  xi.  4W.  ii.  |0«. 
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imminent  danger.  Already  the  water  was  up  to  their  middle,  and  still  n- 
p^dly  flowing,  when  the  presence  of  mind  of  Napol^n  extricated  them  from 
their  perilous  situation.  He  caused  one  of  his  escort  to  go  in  every  direction, 
and  shout  when  he  found  the  depth  of  water  increasing,  and  that  he  bad  lost 
his  footing ;  by  this  means  it  was  discovered  in  what  quarter  the  slope  of  the 
shore  ascended,  and  the  party  at  length  gained  the  coast  of  Egypt.  ^^  Had  I 
perished  in  that  manner  lilce  Pharaoh,''  and  Napol^n,  ^^  it  would  have 
furnished  all  the  preachers  of  Christendom  with  a  magnificent  text  against 
me  (1)." 
Extniofiii.     The  suppression  of  the  revolts  drew  from  Napoldon  one  of  those 
m*  no^/"  singular  proclamations  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  vague 
Napoitoo.    ambition  of  his  mind ; — ^*^  Scheiks,  Ulemats,  Orators  of  the  Mosque, 
teach  the  people,  that  those  who  become  my  enemies  shall  have  no  refuge 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  1  am  Ibe 
Man  of  Destiny?  Make  the  people  understand,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
»A  D«o.       time  it  was  ordained,  that,  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  kla- 
mism,  and  vanquished  the  Cross,  I  should  come  from  the  distant  parts  of  the 
West,  to  accomplish  my  destined  task.  Show  them,  that  in  twenty  passages 
of  the  Koran  my  coming  is  foretold.   I  could  demand  a  reckoning  from  each 
of  you,  of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his  soul,  since  to  me  every  thing  is 
known ;  but  the  day  ¥rill  come,  when  all  shall  know  from  whom  I  derived 
my  commission,  and  that  human  efforts  cannot  prevail  against  me.^  Thus 
did  Napoldon  expect  that  he  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Mussalmans, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  executing  thirty  of  their  number  a-d«y,  and 
throwing  their  corpses,  in  sacks,  every  night  into  the  Nile  (2). 
H^  rraown    Bcing  uow  cxcludcd  from  all  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  me- 
intrsyru/''  uaccd  with  a  serious  attack  by  land  and  sea  from  the  Turks,  Na- 
poleon resolved  to  assail  his  enemies  by  an  expedition  into  Syria,  where  the 
principal  army  of  the  Sultan  was  assembling.  Prudence  prescribed  that  he 
should  anticipate  the  enemy,  and  not  wait  till,  having  assembled  their 
strength,  a  preponderating  force  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  French  army. 
But  it  was  not  merely  defensive  operations  that  the  general  contemplated; 
his  ardent  mind,  now  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and  deprived  of  all 
assistance  from  Europe,  indulged  in  visions  of  Oriental  conquest.  To  advance 
into  Syria,  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  rouse  the  population  of  thatcoun- 
nu  TMt        try  and  Asia  Minor  against  the  Turkish  rule;  assemble  an  army  of 
dosi^ns.         fifteen  thousand  French  veterans,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Asiatic 
auxiliaries  on  the  Euphrates,  and  overawe  at  once  Persia,  Turkey,  and  India, 
formed  the  splendid  project  which  filled  his  imagination.  His  eyes  were  con- 
tinually fixed  on  the  deserts  which  separated  Asia  Minor  from  Persia ;  be 
had  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  Persian  court,  and  ascertained  that,  for 
a  sum  of  money,  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  passage  of  his  army  throngfa 
their  territories;  and  he  confidently  expected  to  renew  the  march  of 
Alexander,  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ganges.  Having  over- 
run India,  and  established  a  colossal  reputation,  he  projected  returning  to 
Europe ;  attacking  Turkey  and  Austria  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  East,  and 
establishing  an  empire,  greater  than  that  of  the  Romans,  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 


(a) 


Bonr.  ii.  195.  196.  T.as  Gas.  i.  2M.  Sav.  i.  99,  ihnut  into  sacka,  and  Ibrown  into  the  Kile.  TkU 

Mini,  10(}.   Scott,  iv.  86.  Th.  x.  394.  cunlinued  aix  days  aOrr  IninqailUty  was  restored. 

"£very   night,"  said  Napoleon,   in  a  letter  to  [Bour.  ii.  184.]  The  executions  were  oontioafd  finr 

Acgoier,    "  we  cut  orf  tbirly  heads,  and  those  of  long  after,  and  under  circnmstances  that  will 

aevenl  chiefs ;  that  wtU  teach  then,  I  think,  a  Mod  of  neither  e&le&Mtlon  nor  apology, 
lesson."    Ibe  Tlctims  were  put  to  death  In  pnsoD« 
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ropMB  dfilisttioii.  Foil  of  these  ideas,  be  wrote  to  Tippoo  Saib,  that  '*  he 
!■»  '7»  had  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  with  an  innumerable  and 
iaviiidble  army,  and  inriting  him  to  send  a  confidential  person  to  Suez, 
to  ooneert  measmres  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  Hin* 
doston  (1).'' 

iwin-  The  forces,  however,  which  the  French  general  could  command 
CI.  for  Ihe  Syrian  expedition,  were  by  no  means  commensurate  to 
ttese  magnificent  projects.  They  consisted  only  of  thirteen  thousand  men ; 
fcr  tithoogh  the  army  had  been  recruited  by  the  three  thousand  prisoners 
mt  back  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  almost  all  the  sailors 
«f  ttie  transports,  yet  such  were  the  losses  which  had  been  sustained  since 
tbe  period  when  they  landed,  by  fatigue,  sickness,  and  the  sword,  that  no 
kiger  nnmber  could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  Egypt.  These,  with  nine 
inradred  cavalry,  and  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  constituted  the  whole  force 
vith  which  Napol^n  expected  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ;  while  the 
laerres  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  did  not  exceed  in  all  sixteen  thousand 
nen.  The  artillery  destined  for  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  capital  of  the  Pacha 
Bjezzar,  was  pat  on  board  three  frigates  at  Alexandria,  and  orders  dispatched 
toTiUeneuve  at  Malta  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
cniisen,  and  come  to  support  the  maritime  operations  (2). 
iakF«k  Oq  the  11th  February,  the  army  commenced  its  march  over  the 
tert  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia.  The  track,  otherwise  impercep- 
tible amidst  the  blowing  sand,  was  distinctly  marked  by  innumerable  skele* 
toasof  men  and  animals,  which  had  perished  on  that  solitary  pathway,  the 
&K  of  communication  between  Asia  and  Africa,  which  from  the  earliest 
tunes  bad  been  frequented  by  the  human  race.  Six  days  afterwards,  Napo- 
Iten  reached  El  Arish,  where  the  camp  of  the  Mamelukes  was  surprised  dur- 
^^T^  ing  the  night,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  days  the  fort  capitulated. 
BoMt.  The  sufferings  of  the  troops,  however,  were  extreme  in  crossing 
tbe  desert ;  the  excessive  heat  of  tbe  weather,  and  the  want  of  water,  pro- 
doeed  the  greatest  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  and  Napoldon  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  his  men  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  that  perilous  dis- 
trict. The  garrison  were  conveyed  as  prisoners  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  which 
AiMMk.  augmented  their  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence.  Damas  was 
abmdoDed  by  the  Mussulman  forces  at  tbe  sight  of  the  French  squares  of 
ttfimtry,  and  at  length  the  granite  pillars  were  passed  which  marked  the 
coBfiDes  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  hitherto  clear  and  glowing  sky  was  streaked 
by  a  veil  of  clouds,  some  drops  of  rain  refreshed  the  parched  lips  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  suffering  troops  beheld  the  green  valleys  and  wood-covered 
hiik  of  Syria.  The  soldiers  at  first  mistook  them  for  the  mira^^of  the  desert, 
^rhich  had  so  often  disappointed  their  hopes ;  they  hardly  ventured  to  trust 
Ibeir  own  eyes,  when  they  beheld  woods  and  water,  green  meadows,  and 
olire groves,  and  all  the  features  of  European  scenery ;  but  at  length,  the  ap- 
pearance of  verdant  slopes  and  clear  brooks  convinced  them,  that  they  had 
passed  from  the  sands  of  Africa  to  a  land  watered  by  the  dew  of  heaven.  But 
if  the  days  were  more  refreshing,  the  nights  were  far  more  uncomfortable 
^  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  the  heavy  deiis-s  and  rains  of  Syria  soon  pene- 
tnted  the  thin  clothing  of  the  troops,  and  rendered  their  situation  extremely 
Agreeable;  and,  drenched  with  rain,  they  soon  came  to  regret,  at  least  for 

(0  low.  ».  fSS,  190.  Nap.  ii.  300,  301.  «nd        (a)  Miot,  111.  Jon.  xi.  397. 400.  Don.  U.  !•«, 
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their  night  bivoaacs,  the  dry  sands  and  star-bespangled  firmament  gf 
Egypt  (i). 
srnrminf  of  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of  antiquity,  waa  the  first  considerable  town  if 
Jaira.        Palestine  which  presented  itself  to  the  French  in  the  course  of  their 
march.  It  was  Invested  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  a  flag  of  truce,  whom  Na- 
6th  March,     pol^on  scnt  to  summon  the  town,  beheaded  on  the  spot.  The 
breach  being  declared  practicable,  the  assault  took  place  on  the  6th,  andsno- 
cess  was  for  some  time  doubtful;  but  the  grenadiers  of  Bon^s  division  at 
length  discovered,  on  the  sea-side,  an  opening  left  unguarded,  by  whidi 
they  entered,  and  in  the  confusion  occasioned  byHhis  unexpected  snccesi, 
the  breach  was  carried,  and  the  Turks  driven  from  the  walls  (2).  A  despeiate 
carnage  took  place,  and  the  town  was  delivered  over  to  the  horrors  of  wtf, 
which  never  appeared  in  a  more  frightful  form  (3). 
Foar  tboa.     Duriug  this  sccuc  of  slaughtcr,  a  large  part  of  the  garrison,  cob- 
nrri»V^'  sisting  chiefly  of  Albanians  and  Amaouts,  had  taken  refoge  in 
capitulate,   ^jqq  q\^  caravanscries,  where  they  called  out  from  the  windows 
that  they  would  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  their  lives  were  spared; 
but  that  if  not,  they  would  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Theoffi« 
cers,  Eugene  Beauharnais  and  Crosier,  his  own  aides-de-camp,  took  opoe 
themselves  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  although  the  garrison  bad  all  been 
devoted  by  Napoleon  to  destruction ;  and  they  brought  them,  disarmed,  in 
two  bodies,  the  one  consisting  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  other 
of  fifteen  hundred,  to  the  generaFs  headquarters.  Napoleon  received  them 
with  a  stern  and  relentless  air,  and  expressed   the  greatest  indignalioa 
against  his  aides-de-camp,  for  encumbering  him  with  such  a  body  of  pri- 
soners in  the  famished  condition  of  the  army.  The  unhappy  wretches  were 
made  to  sit  down,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  in  front  of  the 
tents;  despair  was  already  painted  in  their  countenances.   They  uttered  no 
cries,  but  seemed  resigned  to  death.    The  French  gave  them  biscoit  and 
water;  and  a  council  of  war  was  summoned  to  deliberate  ou  their  fiite(4). 

tbw  "ri°'  ^^^  ^^^  ^*y^  ^^^  terrible  question  was  debated,  what  was  to  be 
mnert.  douc  wlth  thosc  captivcs;  and  the  French  ofl^cers  approached  it 
without  any  predisposition  to  cruel  measures.  But  the  difficulties  were  repr^ 
sen  ted  as  insurmountable  on  the  side  of  humanity.  If  they  sent  them  back, 
it  was  said,  to  Egypt,  a  considerable  detachment  would  be  required  to  guard 
so  large  a  body  of  captives,  and  that  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  army  in  its 
present  situation ;  if  they  gave  them  their  liberty,  they  would  forthwith  join 
the  garrison  of  Acre,  or  the  clouds  of  Arabs  who  already  hung  on  the  flanks 
of  the  army ;  if  they  were  incorporated  unarmed  in  the  ranks,  the  prisoners 
would  add  grievously  to  the  number  of  mouths  for  whom,  already,  it  ins 

(0  Bow.  ti.  31S,  217.  Miot,  129.    Jom.  x.  401.  diacretion.  wHhisrerilytliose  wIm  vioblvd  iklwi 

Dam.  ii.  190.  of  war.    In  a  few  daTS  I  sliall  inarch  against  Arte; 

(2)  Nap.  ii.  37S.  Jom.  xi.  403.  Dnm.  ii.  195.  1ml  wLat  cause  oflioslilUv  bave  I  wiih  an  oM  au 
Miot,  133, 139.  whom  1  do  not  know  ?  \\  hat  are  •  fSew  Iragwt* 

(3)  Tliough  resolved  utterly  lo  cxlerininate.  if  be  territory  to  inc  ?  Since  God  gitea  me  riclory,  I  *• 
coald,  the  Pacha  of  \cre,  NapoJeon  kept  up  his  lo  imitntc  his  irleroency,  not  only  lowaroj  tl* 
Qsaat  ftysletn  of  rndeavoorin^  to  persuade  hiir  that  people,  but  Ihelr  rulen.  Yoa  have  no  t9Mtm  w 
be  invflded  his  country  wilb  no  boelile  intentions,  being  my  cneoiy,  since  yo»  were  the  foe  of  «• 
On  the  9th  of  Manh  he  wrote  to  him  from  Jaffa,  yet  Mamelukes  ;  become  .ipain  my  friend  ;  declare  »«' 
reeking  with  the  blood  shed  in  this  terrible  aasaa'U  s  against  the  Bngliab  and  the  Momelakes.  and  I  «w 
— *•  Since  my  entry  into  Efiypt,  I  have  sent  yon  do  you  as  mncb  good  as  1  hnvc  done,  and  I  caa  « 
several  lettem  expressive  of  my  wish  nol  to  he  fn.  you  evil.**  The  Pacba,  bowever,  paid  no  legsidla 
▼olved  in  hostilities  wilb  yon,  und  tbat  my  sole  this  commaMication,  and  rontinncd,  witboat  iat»^ 
object  was  to  disperse  the  Mamelukes.  Tbe  pro  rnption.bisprepanitionaof  defence.'-Sce  Canvf" 
vinces  of  Gasa  «nd  Jaffa  are  in  my  power;  i  have  Confid,  d*  N^polton,  ti.  232.  ^ 
treated  wilb  ireneraaity  those  who  surrendered  at  (4)  Bonr.  ii.  22t,  223.  iom,  %\.  40S.  Uk^  «* 
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sufideDtly  diflknit  to  fNrocare  subsistence.  No  friendly  sail  appeared  in  the 
difUDce  to  talieofr  the  harden  on  the  side  of  the  ocean;  the  diflScnlty  of 
minlaining  them  hecame  every  day  more  grievous.  The  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  unanimously  reported  that  they  should  be  put  to 
deith,andNapol^n,with  reluctance,  signed  the  fatal  order.  Itwas  carried  into 
>>^  >^  elocution  on  the  10th  March ;  the  melancholy  troop  were  marched 
down,  firmly  fettered,  to  the  sandhills  on  the  sea*coast,  where  they  were  di- 
Tided  into  small  squares,  and  mowed  down,  amidst  shrieks  which  yet  ring  in 
the  souls  of  all  who  witnessed  the  scene,  by  successive  discbarges  of  musketry. 
N»  separation  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  other  prisoners  took  place;  all  met 
the  same  tragic  ftte.  In  vain  they  appealed  to  the  capitulation  by  which  their 
lives  had  been  guaranteed ;  bound  as  they  stood  together,  they  were  fired  at  for 
boors  sueoessively,  and  such  as  survived  the  shot  were  dispatched  with  the 
biyooet.  One  young  man,  in  an  agony  of  terror^  burst  his  bonds,  threw 
hinself  among  the  horses  of  the  French  officers,  and  embracing  their  knees, 
pissioDately  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared ;  he  was  sternly  refused, 
and  bayoneted  at  their  feet.  But  with  this  exception,  all  the  other  prisoners 
received  their  iato  with  the  fortitude  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Mussulman  fisith;  they  calmly  performed  their  ablutions  in  the  stagnant 
pools  among  which  they  were  placed,  and  taking  each  other's  hands,  after 
hiving  placed  them  on  their  lips  and  their  hearts,  in  the  Mussulman  mode 
of  sriatation,  gave  and  received  an  eternal  adieu.  One  old  chief,  slightly 
voonded,  had  strength  enough  left  to  excavate  with  his  own  hands  his  grave, 
vhere  he  was  interred  while  yet  alive  by  his  followers,  themselves  sinking 
into  the  arms  of  death.  After  the  massacre  bad  lasted  some  time,  the  horrors 
which  surrounded  them  shook  the  hearts  of  many,  especially  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  captives.  Several  at  length  broke  their  bonds,  and  swam  to  a 
ridge  of  coral  rocks  out  of  the  reach  of  shot ;  the  troops  made  signs  to  them 
of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  when  they  came  within  a  short  distance,  fired 
at  them  in  the  sea,  where  they  perished  from  the  discharge  or  the  waves.  The 
iNHies  of  the  vast  multitude  still  remain  in  great  heaps  amidst  the  sandhills  of 
Ihe  desert  (f);  the  Arab  turns  from  the  field  of  blood,  and  it  remains  in 
solitary  horror,  a  melancholy  monument  of  Christian  atrocity. 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  the  great  drama  of  human  events  were 
ncorded  in  history,  if  the  judgment  of  posterity  were  not  strongly  pro* 
noanced  on  the  scene.  Napoldon  lived  for  posthumous  celebrity ;  in  this 
hisUiiMehe  shall  have  his  deserts;  the  massacre  at  Jaffa  is  an  eternal  and 
hMffaceable  blot  on  his  memory;  and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  ablest  and 
inost  impartial  of  his  own  military  historians  (2).  The  laws  of  war  can  never 
JQstify  the  massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  the  action 
has  ceased;  least  of  all,  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  pro- 
mise that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  the  plea  of  expedience  can  never  be 
CMtiteue  admitted  to  extenuate  a  deed  of  cruelty.  If  it  were,  it  would  vin- 

■"orilj  of  y  1 

^M-  dicate  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  the  carnage  of  Saint- 
^hoiomew,  the  burning  of  loan  of  Arc,  or  any  of  the  other  foul  deeds  with 
^ich  the  page  of  history  is  stained.  Least  of  all  should  Napol6on  recur  to 
s^di  an  argument,  for  it  justifies  at  once  all  the  severities  of  which  he  so 
loudly  complained,  when  applied  in  a  much  lighter  degree  to  himself  at 
^t-Helena.  H  the  peril  arising  from  dismissing  a  few  thousand  obscure 

(0  J«i.  si. 4«4.  Boar.  Si. 32S.  227.  S«r.  i.  100.         (S)  Joou  xi.  404.  Tli.  is.  a84. 
^•t44, 141.  0'M«ar4.  i.  S20.  N*p.  ii.  37S. 
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Albanians  justiGed  their  indiscriminate  massacre,  what  is  to  be  said  against 
the  exile  of  him  who  had  wrapped  the  world  in  flames?  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  have  disarmed  the  captives  and  sent  them  away ;  the  Vehd^ens,  in 
circumstances  inGnitely  more  perilous,  had  given  a  noble  instance  of  sudi 
humanity,  when  they  shaved  the  heads  of  eleven  thousand  of  the  Repub- 
lican soldiers,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  gave  them  their  liberty. 
Even  if  they  had  all  taken  refuge  in  Acre,  it  would,  so  far  from  strengthen- 
ing, have  weakened  the  defence  of  that  ^rtress ;  the  deed  of  mercy  would 
have  opened  a  wider  breach  than  the  Republican  batteries.  In  reality,  the  in- 
iquitous act  was  as  short-sighted  as  it  was  atrocious;  and,  sooner  or  later,  such 
execrable  deeds,  even  in  this  world,  work  out  their  own  punishment.  It  was 
despair  which  gave  such  resolution  to  the  defenders  of  the  Turkish  fortress. 
Napol^n  has  said,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith  made  him  miss  his  destiny,  and 
threw  him  back  from  the  empire  of  the  East  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  in  truth,  however,  it  was  not  the  sword  of  his  enemies,  but  his  own  cruelty 
which  rendered  the  Imttlements  of  Acre  invincible  to  his  arms;  if  the  iate  A 
their  comrades  at  Jaffa  had  not  rendered  its  garrison  desperate,  all  the  bra- 
very of  that  gallant  chevalier  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain ;  and,  instead  of 
perishing  by  a  lingering  death  on  the  rock  of  Saint-Helena,  the  mighty  con- 
queror might  have  left  to  his  descendants  the  throne  of  Constantinople  (i)« 
Th«  Freoeh  Aftcr  this  hldcous  massacre,  the  French  army  wound  round  the 
Am%i.°  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  and,  after  defeating  a  large  body  of 
iM^fo"  '^  horse,  under  the  command  of  Abdallah  Pacha,,  on  the  mountains 
tre«.  of  Naplouse,  appeared  before  Acre  on  the  16ih  March.  This  town, 
80  celebrated  for  its  long  siege,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
witness  in  the  holy  wars,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  enables  the 
besieged  to  unite  all  their  means  of  defence  on  the  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  the  mainland.  A  single  wall,  with  curtains  flanked  by  square  towers, 
and  a  wet  ditch,  constituted  its  sole  means  of  defence;  but  these,  in  the  hands 
of  Ottoman  soldiers,  were  not  to  be  despised.  The  Pacha  of  Syria,  with  all 
his  treasures,  arms,  and  artillery,  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  stronghold, 
determined  to  make  the  most  desperate  resistance.  But  all  his  efforts  would 
probably  have  proved  unavailing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  desperation  in- 
spired by  the  previous  massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  the  courage  and  activity  of  an 
English  ofiQcer,  Sir  Sidnet  Smith,  who  at  that  period  commanded  the  squa- 
dron in  the  bay  of  Acre  (2). 
Sir  Sidney  Thls  cclebratcd  man,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
^rafionfror  France,  and  conOned  in  the  Temple,  made  his  escape  a  few  days 
ludrfrtice.  ^ftor  Napol^on  left  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  would  pass  for  fabulous, 
if  they  had  not  occurred  in  real  life,  he  arrived  in  England,  where  his  enter- 
prise and  talents  were  immediately  put  in  requisition  for  the  command  of 
the  squadron  in  the  Archipelago.  Having  received  information  from  the 
Pacha  of  Syria  that  Acre  was  to  be  attacked,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  arrived  there  just  two  days  before  the  appearance  of  the  French 
army,  with  the  Tiger  of  eighty-four,  and  Theseus  of  seventy-four  guns, 
and  some  smaller  vessels.  This  precious  interval  was  actively  employed  by 

(l)  NapotroD»  and  all  his  «alogi5ts»  admit  the  Jaffa,  bat  it  was  conveyed  in  the  rear  of  the  Frrack 

massacre,  but  assert  that  il  was  josiifiable,  because  armj.— SeeBonaaiBNiia,ii.3l6»and  JoHiyi»x.49)« 

the  garrison  was  partly  composed  of  those  who  had  — O'HaAKA,  i.  339. 

been  taken  at  Bl  Arish.  This  is  now  prated  to  be  (2)  Jom.  xi.  40tf.  Dam.  ii.  196>  19T.  Th.  x.  M4t 

false.  No  part  of  the  garrison  at  El  Arish  was  iu  383.  Berth.  54i  S5. 
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him  in  streDgtheDing  the  works,  and  making  preparations  for  the  defence 
ikkihfcfe.  of  the  place.  On  the  following  day,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
''^  capture  the  whole  flotilla  dispatched  from  Alexandria  with  the 
heiry  artillery  and  stores  for  the  siege  of  the  town,  as  it  was  creeping  round 
the  head-lands  of  Mount  Garmel ;  and  the  guns,  forty-four  in  number,  were 
iunediately  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and  contributed,  in  the  most  im- 
portant manuer,  to  the  defence  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
Hiilippeaux,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  expatriated  from  his  country  by 
the  ReToIotion,  exerted  his  talents  in  repairing  and  arming  the  fortifica- 
lioin;  and  a  large  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  headed  by  Sir  Sidney  him- 
ttM^  were  landed  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of  the  works  (i). 
■ITS^  ^®  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  capture  of  the  flotilla, 
*v-  reduced  the  battering  cannon  of  the  assailants  to  four  bombs, 
ibor  tweWe,  and  eight  eight-pounders.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
teder  means,  such  was  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  French  en- 
gmeers,  that  the  works  of  the  besi^ers  advanced  with  great  expedition;  a 
ally  of  the  garrison  was  vigorously  repulsed  on  the  2()th,  and  a  mine  having 
becD  run  under  one  of  the  principal  towers  which  had  been  severely  bat- 
*^^  tered,  the  explosion  took  place  two  days  after,  and  a  practicable 
Iracfa  was  effected.  The  grenadiers  instantly  advanced  to  the  assault,  and 
nraning  rapidly  forvk'ard  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp.  They  were 
there  arrested  by  a  ditch,  fifteen  feet  deep,  which  was  only  half  filled  up  with 
the  roins  of  the  wall.  Their  ardour,  however,  speedily  overcame  this  ob- 
stacle; they  descended  into  the  fosse,  and  mounting  the  breach,  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  tower;  but  the  impediment  of  the  counterscarp  having  pre- 
TfBied  them  from  being  adequately  supported  (2),'  the  Turks  returned  to 
the  charge,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  that  part  of  the  ramparts,  and  driving  them  with  great  slaughter  back 
mto  their  trenches  (3). 

This  repulse  convinced  the  French  that  they  had  to  deal  with  very  different 
te  from  those  whom  they  had  massacred  at  Jaffia.  A  second  assault,  on 
^'  the  ist  April,  having  met  with  no  better  success,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  into  the  works,  and  the  general-in-chief  resolved  to  await  the 
^SS\m  Anival  of  the  heavy  artillery  from  Damietta.  Meanwhile  the  Ot- 
rySS^  tomans  were  collecting  all  their  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
^»*-  Jordan,  to  raise  the  siege.  NapoliSon  had  concluded  a  sort  of  al- 
•«)K*"*  liance  with  the  Druses,  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  Christian  moun- 
*>nMers,  who  inhabit  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  only  awaited  the  capture 
of  Acre  to  declare  openly  for  his  cause,  and  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  their  Mus- 
ntlman  rulers.  The  Turks,  however,  on  their  side,  had  not  been  idle.  By 
^vtaertions,  they  had  succeeded  in  rousing  the  Mahometan  population  oif 
lU  the  surrounding  provinces;  the  remains  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Ibrahim 
^  the  Janizaries  of  Aleppo  and  of  Damascus,  joined  to  an  innumerable 
"^of  irregular  cavalry,  formed  a  vast  army,  which  had  already  pushed 

vlH  '""'  ^^  ^^-  ^*^"'  "'  ^^'  ^'*-  ^^^'  ^^S-  (3)  ^^'^^^  t^^'  '<^3.  Jono.  xi.  407.  Dnm.  if.  300, 

™;  »•  a02    Aon.  Reg.  I7M.  2».  Th.  x  SSO. 

A  tt  not  tk«  least  ci&rioas  Tact  in  that  age  of  won-  (3^  A  striking  instance  of  the  Btlacbment  of  the 

^  that  Philippeaux,  whose  talents  so  powerrully  soldiers  to  Napoli^n  appeared  on  this  oeeasion.   la 

-T""*j^  at  ihts  cruia,  to  diange  the  fate  of  N«-  the  trenches,  a  bninb.  with  the  foaee  bnraing,  fell 

fv^  **^,  kc«o  his  companion  at  the  Military  at  his  feet ;  two  grenadiers  instanlly  sliced  him  in 

**'w«iBriefc— ,  and  passed  his  examinations  with  their  arms,  and  covering  him  with  their  hodies, 

II    P**^  to  jeining  their  respectire  regiments,  carried  him  out  of  danger.  Thcj  got  him  out  of  the 

I  ■«  Gas.  i.  533.  |  ,,^^1,  ^f  ||,,  explosion  before  It  took  place,  and  no 

one  was  injnred,— Las  Casas,  i.  395. 
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its  advanced  posts  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  threatened  soon  to  enrelope  te 
besieging  force.  The  French  troops  occupied  the  mountains  of  Naplonse, 
Gana  in  Galilee,  and  Nazareth ;  names  for  ever  immortal  in  boiy  writ,  at 
which  the  devout  ardour  of  the  Crusaders  burned  with  generous  entha- 
siasm(i),  but  which  were  now  visited  by  the  descendants  of  a  Christian 
people  without  cither  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,  the  inestimable  benefits 
which  were  there  conferred  upon  mankind. 
Tiic  Frrnch    Thcso  alarming  reports  induced  Napoldon  to  send  detachments  to 
mm'tiir^.  Tyre  and  Saffet,  and  reinforce  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Junot  at  Nazareth.  Their  arrival  was  not  premature;  for  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  enemy  had  already  crossed  the  Jordan,  at  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  and 
were  pressing  in  vast  multitudes  towards  the  roountain-ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  that  river  from  the  maritime  coast.  Kl^ber,  on  his  march 
from  the  camp  at  Acre  to  join  Junot,  encountered  a  body  of  four  thoDsand 
•m  April,      horse  on  the  heights  of  Loubi ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
beyond  the  Jordan  by  the  same  rolling  Ore  which  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
9ib  April,      ihe  Mamelukes  in  Egypt.  On  the  day  following,  a  grand  sortie, 
headed  by  English  oflicers,  and  supported  by  some  marines  from  the  fleet, 
took  place  from  Acre,  and  obtained  at  first  considerable  advantages;  bnt  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  camp  at  length  obliged  the  assailants  to 
return  into  the  town  (2). 

NapoMon  now  saw  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  marching  to  attack 
the  cloud  of  enemies  which  were  collecting  in  his  rear,  and  preventing  a 
general  concentration  of  the  hostile  forces  by  sea  and  land  against  the  camp 
before  Acre.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  Kl^ber,  with  his  division,  to  join 
Junot;  Murat,  with  a  thousand  infantry,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse,  was 
stationed  at  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  and  he  himself  set  out  from  the  camp  before 
Acre  with  the  division  of  General  Bon,  the  cavalry,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  (3). 
Baitir  of  Kleber  had  left  Nazareth  with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  make  an 
Tbabor.  attack  on  the  Turkish  camp;  but  he  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy 
who  advanced  to  meet  him  with  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  as  many 
infantry,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Fouli.  K16ber  instantly  drew  up  his  little 
army  in  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  formation  was 
hardly  completed  when  the  immense  mass  came  thundering  down,  threaten- 
ing to  trample  their  handful  of  enemies  under  their  horses*  hoofs.  The  steady 
aim  and  rolling  fire  of  the  French  veterans  brought  down  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants,  and  soon  formed  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses; 
behind  which  they  bravely  maintained  the  unequal  combat  for  six  hours, 
until  at  length  Napol^on^  with  the  cavalry  and  fresh  divisions,  arrived  on  the 
heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  and  amidst  the  multitudes  with 
which  it  was  covered,  distinguished  his  men  by  the  regular  and  incessant 
volleys  which  issued  from  their  ranks,  forming  steady  flaming  spots  amidst 
the  moving  throng  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  He  instantly  took  his 
resolution.  General  I^tourq  was  dispatched,  with  the  cavalry  and  two  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  against  the  Mamelukes  who  were  in  reserve  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Naplouse,  while  the  division  of  Bon,  divided  into  two 
squares,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  multitude  who 
were  surrounding  Kl^ber's  division,  and  Napoleon,  with  the  cannon  and 

(1)  LsT.  i.  372.  (3)  Join,  z.  410.  Dam.  ii.  2ST. 

^2)  Joiu.  xi.  400.  Ana.  Reg.  1709i  SO.  Oum.  ii. 
205. 
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guides,  pressed  them  in  front.  A  twelve-pounder  fired  from  the  heights, 
nuHMiBoed  to  the  wearied  band  of  heroes  the  joyful  intelligence  that  succour 
ms  at  hand;  the  columns  all  advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack,  while  Richer, 
itsoflshig  the  offensive,  extended  his  ranks,  and  charged  the  mass  who  hdd 
m  long  oppressed  him  with  the  bayonet.  The  immense  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean discipline  and  tactics  was  then  apparent;  the  Turks,  attacked  in  so 
nany  quarters  at  once,  and  exposed  to  a  concentric  fire  from  all  the  squares, 
'vere  unable  to  make  any  resistance;  no  measures,  either  to  arrest  the  enemy 
wsacore  a  retreat,  were  taken,  and  the  motley  throng,  mowed  down  by  the 
fabarges  of  grape-shot,  fled  in  confusion  behind  Mount-Thabor,  and  finding 
liie  bridge  of  Jacob  seized  by  Murat,  rushed  in  desperation,  in  the  night, 
tliDMigh  the  Jordan,  where  great  numbers  were  drowned  (1). 

This  great  victory,  gained  by  six  thousand  veterans  over  a  brave  but  un- 
discipliDed  mass  of  thirty  thousand  Oriental  militia,  completely  secured  the 
ink  and  rear  of  Napol^n*s  army.  The  defeat  had  been  complete ;  the 
IMish  camp,  with  all  their  baggage  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
llie conquerors;  the  army  which  the  people  of  the  country  called  ^^  innu- 
Mnble  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the  stars  of  heaven,^  had  dispersed,  never 
Igiin  to  return  (2).  Richer  occupied  in  force  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  the  forts  of 
Sifiet  and  Tabarieh ;  and,  having  stationed  patrols  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  fixed  his  headquarters  at  the  village  of  Nazareth,  while  Napoleon  re- 
tvned,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  to  the  siege  of  Acre  (3). 

^^•r    The  French  cruisers  having  at  length  succeeded  in  debarking 

^  three  twenty^our  and  six  eigh teen-pounders  at  Jaffa,  they  were 
ftnbwith  brought  up  to  the  trenches,  and  a  heavy  fire  opeped  upon  the 
tower,  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  vehement  contests.  Mines  were  run 
nder  the  wails,  and  all  the  resources  of  art  exhausted  to  effect  the  reduction 
*f  (lie  place,  but  in  vain.  The  defence  under  Philippeaux  was  not  less  deter- 
BUMd  nor  less  skilful  than  the  attack;  he  erected  some  external  works  in  the 
^,  to  take  the  grenadiers  in  flank  as  they  advanced  to  the  assault;  the 
»iiKs  of  the  besiegers  were  countermined,  and  constant  sorties  made  to 
nsard  their  approaches.  In  the  course  of  these  desperate  contests,  both  Gaf- 
^^nlli,  who  commanded  the  engineers  of  the  assailants,  and  Philippeaux, 
^directed  the  operations  of  the  besieged,  were  slain.  The  vigour  and  re- 
•**»'  solution  of  the  garrison  increased  with  every  hour  the  siege  con- 
^iBiKd.  Napol<k>n,  by  a  desperate  eflbrt,  for  a  time  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
Mguentin  the  rained  tower;  but  his  men  were  soon  driven  out  with  im- 
^'cnseloss,  and  the  Turks  regained  possession  of  all  their  fortifications.  The 
Irenches  had  been  open  and  the  breach  practicable  for  nearly  two  months, 
hit  BO  sensible  progress  as  yet  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  place  (4). 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  May,  a  few  sails  were  seen  from  the 
towers  of  Acre,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  horizon.  All  eyes  were  instantly 
l>nied  m  that  direction,  and  the  besiegers  and  besieged  equally  flattered 
(Itcinselves  that  succour  was  at  hand.  The  English  cruisers  in  the  bay  hastily, 
md  in  donbt,  stood  out  to  reconnoitre  this  unknown  fleet;  but  the  h  arts  of 
ll^ French  sank  within  them  when  they  beheld  the  two  squadrons  unite,  and 

(I)  WbI,  ito,  if2.  Sam,  xl.  4l2,  413.  Dam.  il.  shield,  which  h«  p.^s^nted  to  ihot  officer,  lo  be  pw- 

^•m.  icrved  among  the  arrhiTes  of  bis  Ciouly  ■■■Soe  Dv- 

^^'■'nl  Jaoot  fooimaDdcd  one  of  these  squares,  caasta  D'AsaARTis,  zi.  372. 
«\>ck  brroicaily  misled  the  Ottomans.  His  vakmr         (2'  Th  z.  388. 

>M  ttci4iBe«s  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  Napo-         (S)  l>aai.  ii.  208.  Miot,  l8l ,  183.  Th.  x.  389. 
1^.  vhokad  the  namcsofthe  three  hundred  men  of         (4)  '°^'  >'•  41^'  ^IS-  ^^**^'  ^^'  ^^^'  '^*  *>  *^' 

^■K^  it  w»  composed,  engnTed  on  a  splcadid  Hiot,  I90f  I9)l. 
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the  Ottoman  crescent,  joined  to  the  English  pendant,  approach  the  road  of 
Acre.  Soon  after  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  entered  the  bay,  with  seven  thousand 
men,  and  abundance  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  from  Rhodes.  Napolten, 
calculating  that  this  reinforcement  could  not  be  disembarked  for  at  least  six 
hours,  resolved  to  anticipate  its  arrival  by  an  assault  during  the  night.  For 
this  the  division  of  Bon,  at  ten  at  night,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  exterior 
works.  The  artillery  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  approach  to  the 
counterscarp,  and  batter  the  curtain.  At  daybreak,  another  breach  in  tiie 
rampart  was  declared  practicable,  and  an  assault  ordered.  The  division  of 
Lannes  renewed  the  attack  on  the  tower,  while  General  Rambaud  led  the 
column  to  the  new  breach.  The  grenadiers,  advancing  with  the  most  heroic 
intrepidity,  made  their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  and  the  morning 
Drspente  sun  displayed  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower.  The 
tb?1ower.  Are  of  the  place  was  now  sensibly  slackened,  while  the  besiegcn, 
redoubling  their  boldness,  were  seen  intrenching  themselves,  in  the  lodg- 
ments they  had  formed,  with  sand-bags  and  dead  bodies,  the  points  of  thdr 
bayonets  only  appearing  above  the  bloody  parapet.  The  troops  in  the  roads 
were  embarked  in  the  boats,  and  were  pulling  as  hard  as  they  could  across 
the  bay;  but  several  hours  must  still  elapse  before  they  could  arrive  at  the 
menaced  point.  In  this  extremity  Sir  Sidney  Smith  landed  the  crews  of  the 
ships,  and  led  them,  armed  with  pikes,  to  the  breach.  The  sight  reanimated 
the  courage  of  the  besieged,  who  were  beginning  to  quail  under  the  prospect 
of  instant  death,  and  they  mounted  the  long-disputed  tower,  amidst  load 
shouts  from  the  brave  men  who  still  defended  its  ruins.  Immediately  a 
furious  contest  ensued ;  the  besieged  hurled  down  large  stones  on  the  as- 
sailants, who  fired  at  them  within  half  pistolshot,  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets 
touched  each  other,  and  the  spearheads  of  the  standards  were  locked  to- 
gether. At  length  the  desperate  daring  of  the  French  yielded  to  the  uncon- 
querable firmness  of  the  British  and  the  heroic  valour  of  the  Mussulmans;  the 
grenadiers  were  driven  from  the  tower,  and  a  body  of  Turks,  issuing  from 
the  gates,  attacked  them  in  flank  while  they  crossed  the  ditch,  and  drove 
them  back  with  great  loss  to  the  trenches  (1). 

But  while  this  success  was  gained  in  one  quarter,  ruin  was  impending  in 
another.  The  division  headed  by  Rambaud  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rampart,  and  leaping  down  into  the  tower,  attained  the  very  garden 
of  the  Pacha^s  seraglio.  Every  thing  seemed  lost ;  but  at  the  critical  moment 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Janizaries,  disciplined  in  the 
European  method,  rushed  to  the  spot.  The  progress  of  the  assailants  was 
stopped  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  house-tops  and  the  barricades  which 
surrounded  the  seraglio;  and  at  length  the  French,  who  had  penetrated  so 
far,  were  cut  off*  from  the  breach  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  driven  into 
a  neighbouring  mosque,  where  they  owed  their  lives  to  the  humane  interces- 
sion of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  In  this  bloody  affair  the  loss  of  lives  was  very  great 
on  both  sides :  Rambaud  was  killed,  and  Lannes  severely  wounded  (2). 

Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Napoleon  was  not  yet  sufficiently  subdued  by 
misfortune  to  order  a  retreat  (5).  ^^  The  fate  of  theEast,'^  said  he,  ^^  is  in  yonder 
fort;  the  fall  of  Acre  is  the  object  of  my  expedition;  Diamascus  w  ill  be  its  first 
fruit.'^  Although  the  troops  in  the  fleet  were  now  landed,  and  the  force  in  the 
place  greatly  increased,  he  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  with  the  division  of 

(1)  Ann.  Reg.  1799>  33.  Jom,  zi.  416.  Dum.  iL         (3)  Jom.  xi.  416.  417.  Dam.  ii.  313. 314.  lVx« 
31».  Miol,  194, 196.  SM.  Ann.  Reg.  I799,  S3.  Miot.  197,  l9S. 

(3)  Miol,  19i' 
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KMfecr,, which  l|ad  b6«n  rbcailed  in  haste  from  its  advanced  post  on  the  Jor- 
d^  Eirly  on  the  iOih  May,  he  advanced  in  person  to  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
t^,  seeing  that  it  wasgreatdy  enlarged  by  the  fire  of  the  preceding  days,  a 
fteraasaalt  was  ordered.  Thesummitof  the  breach  was  again  attained;  bat  the 
tredp&were  lliere  arrested  bythe  murderous  Ore  which  issued  from  the  barri* 
cades,  and  intrenchments,  with  which  the  garrison  had  strengthened  the  inte- 
riaroflba tower.  In  the  evening,  the  division  of  Kl^ber  arrived,  and,  proud 
«f  iUiriiunph  at  Mount  Thabor,  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assault. 
'^IfSt.^ean  d'Acre  is  not  taken  this  evening,''  said  one  of  the  colonels,  as  he 
vflmardiing  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  the  assault,  '^  be  assured  Venoux 
ii  iian;"  He  kept  his  word ;  the  fortress  held  out,  but  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
inQs  (ij.  A  liKle  before  sunset,  a  dark  massy  column  issued  from  the  tren* 
<h(^and  advanoed  with  a  firm  and  solemn  step  to  the  breach.  The  assailants 
mm  pemiiUed  to  ascend  unmolested  to  the  summit,  and  descend  into  the 
ivdeo  of  the  Psacha;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  that  point,  than  they 
vera  assailed  wllh  irresistible  fury  by  a  body  of  Janizaries,  who,  with  the 
■kit  in  one  hand,  and  the  dagger  in  the  other,  speedily  reduced  the  whole 
cAiBD  to  headless  trunks,  in  vain  other  columns,  and  even  the  Guides  of 
Ibpol^,  his  last  reserve,  advanced  to  the  attack ;  they  were  all  repulsed  with 
dRaMil  loss.  Among  the  killed  in  this  last  encounter  was  General  Bon,  and 
tUipoanded,  Crdsier,  aide-de-camp  of  the  general-inrchief,  and  a  large  pro- 
pofiian  of  bis  staif  (2).  On  this  occasion^  as  in  the  assault  on  Schumla  in  1808, 
^ms  proved  that,  in  a  personal  struggle,  the  bayonet  of  the  European  is  no 
BMch  for  the  Turkish5cimitar. 

'Mftitaa  Soccess  being  now  hopeless,  preparations  were  made  for  a  retreat, 
KM  after  sixty  days  df  open  trenches;  a  proclanialion  was  issued  to'  the 
troops,  announcing  that  their  return  was  required  to  withstand  a  descent 
vMi  was  threatened  from  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  (ire  from  the  tren- 
ckskept  up  with  siich  vigour  to  the  last  moment,  that  the  Turks  were  not 
aware  <K  the  preparations  made  for  a  retreat.  Meanwhile,  the  baggage,  sick, 
■d  fiekirartilla7  were  »lently  defiling  to  the  rear,  the  heavy  cannon  were 
kariedjn  the  sand,  and,  on  the  20th  May,  Napol^n,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
lHi(^arder8daretreat(3).  •       ■  • 

Kq  ervBt,  dowli  4o  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  so  deeply  aflected  Napol^n  as 
^^Tvpulse  ;it  Acre.  ■  It  had  cost  him  3000  of  his  bravest  troops,  slain  or  dead 
(rfllnrir  wounds ;  a  still  greater  number  were  irrevocably  mutilated,  or  had  in 
^  (beseeds  of  the  plague,  contracted  during  the  stay  at  JafiTa ;  and  the  iiiu- 

;>MHipft  sion  of  his  invincibility  was  dispelled.  Bnt  these  disasters,  great  as 
SSf^  • '  they  vr^re  to  annrmy  situated  as  his  was,  were  not  the  real  cause  of 
^1^        his  chagrin:  It  .was  the  destruction  of  his  dreams  of  Oriental  con- 

r  ^vestwhich  cut  him  to  the  heart.  Standing  on  tbe  mount  which  stiU  bears  the 
Mie  Ml  Richard  C<eur-<la-Lion,  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  assault  when 
iaiiaas  1^'wounded,  h^  said  to  his  secretary  Bourrienne :  ^'  Yes,  Bourrienne, 
Ibat  mi^rable  ibct  has  indeed  cost  me  dear;  but  matters  have  gone  too  far 
flM  to  make  a  last  effbrt.'.If  i  succeed,  as  I  tru^t  I  shall,  I  shall  find  in  the 
^a  all  the  treasures  of  th^  Pacha,  and.arms  for  500,000  men.  I  shall  raise 
>V  arm  all  Syria,  which  at  this  moment  unanimously  prays  for  the  success 
^ibeassaulC.  t  will  march  on  Damasaos  and  Aleppo ;!  will  swell  my  army 
V 1  advance  with  the  discontented  in  every  countr>'  through  ¥4)ich  I  pass ;  [ 

^OMm|,im.        .  .  *  '  (3i)  l^um.  ii,  2JI.   Jem.  xi.  417.    Th.  x.  39|. 

J;^^iif**  *«•'*?•»;».  J9iii<X.  ilL    Dum.ii.     Wiot,  300. 
211.  Jlloi,j09,50V  .  .    ,  ,        ' 
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will  announce  to  the  people  the  breaking  of  their  chaiot,  and'th^aboJitiOB  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pachas.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  DmsetwaiL  only- for  the . 
fall  of  Acre  to  declare  themselves?  Have  1  not  hoen  already  offered  Ihe  key^of 
Damascus?  I  have  only  lingered  under  these  walls  because  at  present  i  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  that  great  town.  Acre  taken,  i  will  secure  Egypt; 
on  the  side  uf  Egypt  cut  off  all  succour  from  the  Beys,  and  proclaim  Desaix 
general-in-chief  of  that  country.  1  will  arrive  at  Constantinople  with  araed 
masses;  overturn  the  empire  of  the  lurks,  and  establish  a  new  om^  In  tlie 
East,  which  will  Gx  my  place  witli  posterity;  and  perhaps  i  may  retnm  to 
Paris  by  Adrianople  and  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria (1).'*  Boundless  as  these  anticipations  were,  they  were  not  the  iiesalt 
merely  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  but  were  deliberately  repented  by 
Napol^o,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  on  the  rock  of  St.-HeleD««  ^^St.« 
Jean  d'Acre  once  taken,"  said  he,  ^^  the  French  army  would  have  flown  It 
Aleppo  and  Damascus;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  would  have  been  en  l^ 
Euphrates;  the  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the  ChrisCians  of 
would  have  joined  it;  the  whole  population  of  the  East  would  have  been 
fated.*'  Some  one  said,  he  would  soon  have  been  reinforced  by.  a  haiMfa^ 
thousand  men;  ^^  Say  rather  six  hundred  thousand,'*  replied  Mapol^on,  '^  who 
can  calculate  what  would  have  happened  (2)?  I  would  have  reached- Gon- 
sUntinople  and  the  indies;  i  would  have  changed  the  face  of  the  wqtIA.* 
Splendid  as  his  situation  afterwards  was,  he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  thivne 
which  he  relinquished  when  he  retired  from  Acre,  and  repeatedly  said  off  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  ^^  That  man  made  me  miss  my  destiny  (3).'* 
DtMtinwt  The  army  occupied  two  days  in  the  retreat  to  iaffa,.and  rtaiahied 
Sirtl^^*!!^  (l^ere  destroying  the  fortifications  for  three  more.  The  field-artil- 
to  K«7pt.  ]ery  was  embarked,  in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  passage  ovier  the 
desert,  but  it  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  followed  the 
movements  of  the  army,  and  harassed  them  incessantly  with  the  lig^t  msaeb' 
of  his  squadron.  All  the  horrors  of  war  were  accumulated  on  the  troops  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unhappy  villages  which  lay  on  the  line  of  tk|e  retresL 
A  devouring  thirst,  total  want  of  water,  a  fatiguing  march,  through  boming 
sands,  reduced  the  soldiers  to  despair,  apd  shook  the  firmness  even  o(.liie 
bravest  officers.  The  seeds  of  the  plaohe  were  in  the  •  army,  and^  iiftde- 
pendently  of  the  number  who  were  actually  the  victims  of  that  droadfid 

r l)  Boor.  ii.  242.  244.  t^ 4«miC  wkicb  mp^ntm  Asia  uud  SCrica  ^i|h  iW 

(2)  Las  Caa.  i.  384.  Th.  x.  S92.   D'Ahr.  iv.  29S.  rapidity  of  l)i«  Araib  korsa.   Tb«  anny  whick  %m 

209'  *  adlraiictnff  to  invade  Kgjpt  iadastrayeds  yo«%n« 

(a)  Napol^oo,  who  kad  been  kilherto  accvstoiaed  aude  prisoaer  its  («urnl ,  its  hagn^  ita  tmmt^i 

to  00  uniiitrrrupled  career  of  victory,  schiered  fre-  you  have  captured  allthe  forts  wbiib  guard  Uir  weBa 

qnetitly  witb  inconsiderable  meons,  did  iiM  eTiuce  of  tbe  deaerl;  foo  have  diipefsad  011  ib«r  fi«M  af 

tka  paliaiiee  iv<|Hisiia  for  succaaa  ta  Ibis  siage ;  ha  llo*n(  Tbabor  iba  ianmnafable  bail  wbWk  mi  ' 

began  it  with  too  stlender  resourres,  and  wasted  tbe  bled  frnm  all  parts  of  Asia  to  sbare  ia  thf  piUaj 

IWes  of  his  bmre  soldiers  In  assaults,  wbtcb,  a^dinat  Kgypt.  FinaHr.af^erbarlait,  wttka  baodlat  nit 

Tttfkiab  aad  Bngiub  troo|M,  were  Ultla  better  tbao  asaiiilaiaad  Ika  war  for  ibroa  Ohuitba  ut  llto  fccafC 

bopelesv.   Klelier.  whoM}  disposition  wJS  entirt-ly  of  ^yria,  .taLefi  forty  pieces  of  cannku,  SAy  staan 

ailTereiit,  and  who  shared  in  none  of  tbe  ardour  dards,  and  si«  iboasaMd  prnttDvia,  laaed  th»  I 

which  lad  hiinto  ovarlook  or  andcnraloa  ibeae  obata*  catians  of  Gasa^  Jaffa,  Galfa,  mud  M«r»,  w«  are  t 

clas,  from  ibc   beginning  predicted  that  tbe  sie'ga  to  re  enter, K{^-pl;  t)ie  season  of  debarkatiow 

woold  fail,  and  Inadly  eirpn-ased,  daring  its  pro-  mauds  it.    Yat  a  few  dajs,  and  you  wo^UI   _ . 

f  rtas,  hisdiaappmbatiun  of  tba slovenly .  insttflkient  taKeo  tba  Pacha  ia  tlia  asidst  of  hilft  M^aea't  bodt  ^ 

manner  in  wUich  the  works  of  tbe  siege  were  ad-  this  uiouieut  such  a  pruie  isjiot  worih  a  firw  daya* 

vanced.  and  tbe  dreadftal  butcfhery  to  which  tba  sol- '  coBsbat;  tba  hravwmen who  wonld  havo  psrwiksMl ii 

diara  w«'re  aapoaad  lu  aooMiiy  hopatasf  ossattljU.  it  aca-casaalisi  fwr  furthar  oparalioas.  Soldwral  «a 

[Mint,  209.]  have cl^Uif^rs and  fatigues  toeilcq^nler;  aflcrlwTi^ 

1  bough  grievously  mortified  by  this  faQare,  the  disabled  the  forces  of  the  East,  U»r  the  rea^iader^ 

French  general  evinced  nosuiaHtlexterity  in  the  art  the  campaign'  we  shall  pei^Mpa  !»•«•  to  i^l^  thft 

with  «hicb.  io  his  proclamation  to,  his  troopa,  ho  attacka  of  a  {tart  ortiM>Woat;**-rnior,  9M« 
veiled  his  defeat  :—**  Soldiers !  Yon  haTe*tmveaied 
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maMj^  tbe^iefc  «])d  >^i]nde<f  soflfered  under  fbe;iHiboliTided  appreliensi«»ns 


CSqmfer,  ^d.let  tlieir  woutids  bleed  afresh:'  The  heavens  were  darkened 
during thiQ  day  by  t^^  clouds  which  ro§e  from  the  burning  tiirages;;  the  march 
irf-^cyilnnrfiswasainightinuniinal^dby  the«flannfes  which  followed  theur 
stf^p^.  Oh  dieir  right  was  the  isea,  on  their.Ieft  apd-  rear-  the  wilderness  they 
ladmaje^  "before  t|)eiQ^  the  'deserlfwjfh  all  its  horrors.  lx\  the  general  suffer* 
ii^,NapQY^  ffei  tBe.  exaniple'of  di^nt^ested  ^elf^enial;  abandoning  his 
Vse,  tfnd  tbatV  dll.hJs-equfpage  for  (heu^  of  the  sick,  he  marched  him- 
felf  at  the  Hdkd  (ff  the  troops  on  foot,  fiispiring  aU  around  him  with  cheer- 
ftbeas  tffid  KsoIUtion  /f):  ^At'Jaffa  be  visited  bknself  the  plague  hospital, 
iivitfiig  those  who  l^d  ^fficiept  atr^'glb  to  rise  to  raise  themselves  on  their 
MSf  and  endBavoif r  to  get  intotWelitt^fs  prepared*  for  their  use  (2).   He 
vtlk^dlhreogb  the  roonfs,  nStseied  a  eaVeless  air,  striking  his  boot  with  his 
lidnig  wWp,  in  <np4ertb  remove  (he  apprehensions  which  had  seized  all  the 
iNdlebin  regard  id  tb«  contagious  nature- of  the  malady  (3).    Those  who 
emikHiot  Wi^moved,  were;  it  &  to  bo  feared,  poisoned*  by  orders  of  the  ge* 
ncral;  their  i)itlirt>ers  did  QOt>  exceed  sixty ;  aad,  as  the  Turks  were  within 
t^niaf  an  honr!s  march  tff  the  place,  their  recovery  hopeless,  and  a  cr<u€l. 
KTh'^^  death  awaited  them  at'ilie  han.ds  of  those  barbarians  the  moment 
f^^^-    -they  arrived,  the  paiAfof  act  rtay  pcrrhaps  be  justitied,  not  only  on 
tiM^groqiid  of  nece^ity  but  of  humanity  (4).  Napoleon  did  not  expressly  ad- 
■ritib^fflict  at  St.-HifieBa,'but  he  reasotied  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  im- 
yMlhatft' was  true.  Heargued,and  argued  justly,  that,  in  the«ircum$Unces 
k  wkichr  he  ^»  pla^,  it' could  not  be  considered  as  a  crime.  ^^What  man,*' 
M  (ie/«  wodld  not  have  pl^erred  immediate  death  lothe  horror  of  being 
^^P(M  to  lingering Ibrtures on  the  |>art  of  these  barbarians?  If  my  owb 
iMi,  whoAt  I  loire  as  well  asany  man  can4ove  kis  child,. were  in  such  a  silua- 
|tto,fliy advice  would  be,  that  he  dfiould  be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
■flifere'so  n^^HT,  l^wpuJd  hnplore  that  the  same  should  be  done  to  me  (5)/* 
^k  history, Bowevi^r,'  musi  actfuft  Napdldbn  of  decided  crinTiinality  in  this 
'Mftr,  tire  more  especially  as. the  Turks  murdered  all  the  prisoners  ands|cL 
^M  jntp .their  .hands^  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British 
>Q^Y6),-it:|ini9t  recofd  with'admiration  the  apswer  of  the  French  chief  of 
thtlDedjni  st^ff  when  thejjroTibsa^'^nfias  made  by  Napol^B  to  him,  '^  My  vo- 
^lioa  is'  to  prolbns  Ufe,  and  not  to  extinguish  it  (7)." 

(l|  a^r.  n.i.3S1t  SSST'  Miot.  215*  Dam  ii.  )i9.  TalUe  effect  nf  soch  Masons  6f  hormr  on  lite  liQm«n 

:ft|  l^r.  u,9ST.'Uik.CM.ViH2\1.22^.             .  mind,' that  while  the  anldiers  who  were  iU  uf  the 

n)  .Hiwry.  i.  lOS                      '  nlagaeexprrsaed  the  nHnost- horror  at  bei II  •  left  be- 

,  W9iint.i[^%^t%,  Miot,te6.  SirRobeitWJl-  bind,  and  rose  wiib  ilifficnllj  from  the'bed  of  death 

^IT%  TV)(-  39}^  *  .    ^   '         •   '                 '  tb  stagger  a  few  steps  after  their  departing  roiO' 

artiArft  ^Hion  state*  the aMiibbemf  those  poi-.  ratfes,  their  ^le  excited  lilt ie  or  no  cominiaeration 

*^*'t  Mi;  Miot-aqja  merelj,  V  If  wehT«,fo  trust  io  the  more  fortunnle  soldiers  who  hail  eM>ap<>d  the 

*^^ts  0^  the  'anny.  andatto  general  rafboar*  pesiiloiire.  "  .N%lio  would  not  have  sajtpnsrd/*  sajs 

yhwellm  ihefg^n  i»f  tardy  tniiU/whicb  power  HJot,  "  that  in  such  an  estmntty,  the  i-nmnides  of 

*|» j< ^id to  aupptait,  SANie  6l.the#omidfd  at  the  aqbapp}  snfterers. would  have  done  all  they 

^yiCarsiri,  k»d  m-jmr^pmit  oftk0^shtifi  the  hot-  (oul<>  4o  »uccour  or  relieve  them.   So  far  from  it, 

ftf^^^tf^  died  of.wkatisttl  aain«ni>leredl>|  iliem  thry  were  the  plijpciit  only  of  horror  and  derision. 

Tj^waaf  aeilictq^'^Sw  ^uiovitl^'w  Htor,  The  Mldierstivoid'^l  the  sick  as  the  pcstilrnce  with 

*^            "'  *                 .  *.        *"  whith  ihoy  were  aTQictvd*.  and  burst  iolo  iiumode- 

Jb  U»Ctt.i.M4. ."Bof^. il.-^Wi«  <yMea.  i.  329>  rat.-  filabf  lauRhlrr  m  tlie  cOiivalsive  elioas  which 

^^                 •     .       "  they  iuad«!  to  rise.  *  ilf  hna  ip^de  up  hii>  accou.-its/ 

'  jl)  4iB;  11^   |T99^  ^  ^    *      .      ,.  «9i(iione;  '  lie  wUi  not  i;rt  6u  far.'  said   anolber; 

Vp,tM.Caa.  i.l|4.  ti  aUM..  O^fea.  i.  SM.  .and  whe*  the  pbontrreUb  feU,  fpr  tl$c  Iasttime» 

n  is  a  cvibu'iact,  illoMtiw  «f  tb«  ij|«9W«(-  t&y  ttdaimed^  <  Uik  lodging  fs  secured^.;  The  ter* 
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After  a  painful  march  over  the  diesert,  in  the  course  of  whicb  numba^  «( 
the  sick  and  wounded  perished  from  lieaf^and  sutfering,  the  army  reached 
Junru  .  El-Arish  on  the  ist  /une,'andat  length  exchanged  the  f^nvatipn^ 
and  thirst  of  the  desert  for  the  ric\ies'and  oomfcfrta^bf  Cgypc.  During  ihB 
Army  regains  oiarcb  ihc  thenQomCter  rose.to  3^'  of  Reaumur,  and  when  tfa^^^obt 
^p*-  of  mercury  wiSs  plunged  in  tjie  sand,  it  stoo4  at  4*"*,  correspdndiog 
to92'andii3  ofFahfenhe^t  The  waler  ta  be  met 'with.in  the  deseri'was  sa 
salt,  that  numbers  of  horsea  expirerf  shortly .^fler  drinking  if;  and/notwilli- 
Standing  their  frequent  experience  of  the  illusion^ <^ucb  was  th«  deceitliil 
appearance  of  the  mirage,  which  constantly  prtsented'itsetf,  Ihat  the  rate 
frequently  rushed  to  the  ghissy  streams  i^nd  lakes,*  ^hich  yanished  t>ii  their 
approach  into  air  (d).  .  !.  _  ... 

i?ES?t      Though  Egypt  in  general" presefved  its  tranquillity  dQrrag  tlte 
during  V  absence  of  Napoleon-,  disturbAnces. of  «  thr<5iU^niiTg  cbaracler  bat 
Sbl^a.     taken  place  in  the  Delta.  \A  £hief  in  Lower  Ej^pt^  who  Jiad-  coft" 
ENM^^   trived  to  assemble  together  a  nunditer  of  Mamekikes  and  d^scffs^ 
tented  characters,  gs^fe  himself  out  for  tlie 'anger  El-Mord^,  and  {lut  to  Che 
sword  the  garrison  of  Damanhbur j  and  I't  was!not  till  t^o  diflafent  diviSMM 
Hay  ro.        bad  bceu  sent  against  hrni  that  the  tnaurrecUon  was  suppressed, 
and  its  leader  killed.  Meanwhile  Desaix,  pursuing  with  indefiitigable  activity 
May  20.        his  gallant  opponent,  had  folloi^'ed  the  course  of  the  Nite  as  far  as 
Sleim,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Roman  empiric,  where  he  learned  that  Heund 
6ey  had  ascended  beyond  the  Cataracts,  and  retired  altogether  inte  Nubia.  A 
bloody  skirmish  afterwards. took  place  near  Thebes,  between  a  body  of  Flr^ndi 
cavalry  and  a  party  of  Mamelules;  and  Mahommed-£lG,  one  of  tile  llkost 
enterprising  of  their  officers.,  suetained  so^eyere  a  defeat  at  Soubimar  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  that  out  oi  twelve  hundred  hors^,  onl^  a  habdicd  and  fi^ 
con<Tiieft       escaped  into  the  (treat  Oasis  in  the  desert.  This  success  was^eutcr- 
igy^^'       balanced  by  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla  on  (be  Nile,  coouiiiifig 
the  wounded  and  ammunition  of  Desaix*s  divisi6n^  and  which,  when  oa  tlie 
point  of  being  taken  by  the  Arabs,  was  blown  up  by  the  officer  commancfiBg 
it.  At  length  Davoust  gave  a  final  blow.to  the  iftcursioq^  of  thf|  Artfbs  1^  the 
defeat  of  a  large  body  at  Benyhady,  .when,  above  two  thousand  metk  wera 
slain.   After  this  disaster.  Upper  Egypt  was.  thoroogbly  subdued,  aifd  thfe 
French  division  took  up  its  cantonments  in 'the  villager  -which  formed  the 
southern  limits  of  theftbman  empire  {2).  S\ich  was  th^  wisdom  and  e^oity 
of  Dcsaix's  admhiistration  in  those  dist&nt  provinces,  ^that  it  prQcuj^ed-fo^ 
him  the  appellation  of  "  Sultan  the  Just  (5)."     •     .     .    * 
Napoleon,  6ver  anxious  to  conceaL  bia  inverses,  made  a  sort  of  triudfiAal 


rible  troth  laost  be  toM ;  in  mtch  a  crisu,  iodiffe-  Se«v  and  ^Selftii,'a  D«ti«e  of  Con4««tinAfple,  hm 

rence  and  egotism  are  the  fnliiig  sentiinrnts  of  tiie  prisAuera  in  iko  citadel.*'  On  tl^  l2th  July  :~-*«  Yim 

army;  and  if  you  would  be  wfjl  with  your  comrades  trill  cause  to  be  shot,  Hassan,^  JoCi&set,  Ibrm&iM. 

TOu  must  nerer  need  their  assistance,  «nd  reutaio  Saleli,  Mqhmnet  Bekir^  liadj  ^•i'-hi  I^MsU^ha  M«iM- 

in  good  health  "  The  same  facts  wrre  ronst  censpt-  iqiiel,  ail  Mamelnhes."  And  on  iSih  SnXf  r—  *•  Tiw 

coous  during  the  Rn.ttian  retreat,  and  ba  the  Spanish  mtiII  caatfi  to  bo  shot,  Lach^  •  and  Emur  MalM 

war. — .See  Mior,  230.  llaiucltakes:"  >^hat<riii^rs  thtte  penook  tkmA 

fl)  Boar.  ii.  365    Salary,  i.  S6.  •>'  guilty  of  towards lliej^rench  aruij,does»oi  ap|  __, 

(2^  iom.  xi.  420,  425i  4^8     Dum.  ii.  395,  227.  but  from'theclrcumstattce^f  their  e]{<'edtichtilx-j||g 

th.  IX.  803*  inlciutecl  to  U»e  Fruuch  officets,  aAd  D*t  to  tKe  cfi^ 

(3)  SaT.  i  06*  auihurltips  uf  the  country,  thi{re  seennk  sH^rcysov  td 

ivrhaps  the  prkate  correspondence  of  Tar  con*  believe  that  lliey  hnd  don«  any  thing  fuAlser 


IVrfaaps  the  prlTate  correspondence  of  Tar  con*  believe  l^ftt  they  find  don«  any  thing  funlser  tWt 

qoemn  would  bear  thc'tigbt:   but  niifa«jiptiiy*nie  takei^  a  shore  id  tbft^flbft  to  Utwfatt  their^tiittHtM 

coufidenlial  lellers  and  orders  of  N«|>olcon  at  this  from  the yok9oCt(ieFr«^ti^;,«natteaipt*lslcfa^Jb4« 

period,  bear  eTidrnce  of  tpo  inock  and  uimeccssjfty  ever  inucU  it  nV'glU  ai4h^rite  laeasaces  of  lM.Ai.HC> 

«ruehy>   On  the  28ib  June,  I7it9,  he  wrote  to  Uk-  in'the  Aeld*  could  n^er  justify  nfi^Al^mmiupgimmm. 

neral  Dugoa  :-^"  You  wHlcatbefo  be  sHbt.  citia^nr  l^itbout  trial,  in  epid  «blood#v»C9n«M.  CmW.  4^ 

geMnl,/ocepb, autiTcof  Uiarkeii«,nearth'e  Bttch  If^  ri.  374,  3f3/9ai^  ' '/ 


c^  iqtoii'hli  tetum  ipto  Gaitt>,and  published  a  deeeitM  proclamAtion, 

i|  whidi'  hfi  bcfl^m)  oflitTiDg  conquer^  in  aH  his  «Dgai^meirts«  and  ruined 

Ibf  Ibrtificatipns^of  the  Pachirof  Acre.  Intriftb,  ^hoii^  he  had  failed  in.  the 

frincipal  objjectof  his  ^xpiedition,.hebadeffMHiially  preyented  an  invasion 

,ft!piD  lift  iide.ef  Syria  !>/  the.  terror  whicl^his  arms  iiad  inspired,  and  the 

(icaoiation  which '^  had  oe^sionfMd.on  the  frdta tiers  of  the  desert;  and  he 

ind  abufedant  reaaon  .to  pi4<ie.himself  iipon  the  vast  achieyem^pts  of  jthe  in* 

daaderahie  hpdy  6f  men  .W)^oftr  he  led  to  these liazardous  exploits  (1). . 

^jj»-^    Ibrdisoontenta  oflhe'annyincrtSasedto  the  highest  degree  after 

S^S&r*  -the  disastrdua  issai^  of  the. Syrian  e:(pedkion.  They  did  not  arise 

frMiLappre6ensio|)s  t>lKdBng^r/bi\tihe  desire  *  to  Tetuni  home,  which  tor- 

.ioented  their  minds  the  fiifthftr  tlmt  it^seeoied  t^moyed  from  the  bounds  of 

.  yrobabilicy.:  £yery  -day  some  generals  or  officers  demanded,  under  various 

^letl^,  Wayfi'oi  absence >6  rfefUm  to  Euitppe,  which  Was  always  granted, 

4ll«gii  wttbr  such  outtmgrexpressiona  as  reqd^ed  the  concession  the  object 

,  yiSi^io'iYfify  honourable  mind.  B^rtbi^t  hlinaalfvcon^roed  by  a  reniantic 

'  jH^ion  ipr^ladjiit  l^fis^  t\rioe  solicited  nnd  pbtained.his  dismissal,  and 

INoBrthnquil^hediibe  pcojcdbt',  from  a«eiTse  of  iiopourabXe  shameai  abandon- 

.  bi|liisbeBe)actor:  With  RIdb«rtbe'generiU-in-ehief  had  several  warm  alter- 

*c|tjdii^and  to  9ach'<beigh^did4he  dfs^a&t^tlion  ri^es  that  the  whole  army, 

ijpldiers  and  oliicers;  fir  a  titne- entertained  the  design  of  marching  from 

Ciii^  te  Alexandria,  to  await « the  first  opportunity  of  rethming  home;  a 

trojaelYhich  ihegr^  nei:sbnal  taeendanl  ofNapol^oihal^ne  prevented  ihem 

fcflfctawyftig  into  effect  f«).  '  ^    ,  '     -  '•    •.'.-.: 

I  lirftaftf  .<fnflaen«ed^yifnardentldesire'to.vifttthe  indestructible  monu- 

'  <4%Ai^/^^nfi  of  aricientgrapd^Urirt  Thebes;  Napbleop  wa?  on  the  point 

:rr; .  *  ii  selliiiffa  out  for  Vpper  Egypt^'/when  a.couMer*from  Marmont, 

'^rniMr  of^fecandr^  antrounc^d  the  iHsenibaftbation  of  a  large  body  of 

'  nbfBin  Abodkir%a7.'  They  had  ap'p^edthere'onChe.iOth  July,  and  landed, 

I  ^"^'i*-  Qn'deii4lte*ptbtectf<in*of  riift  British  navy^'on  the  foHowing  day. 

'  ttii  Im^lHgefice  wa«  received  by  him*  o(k  tW  evening  of  the  iS&th  at  Cairo; 

I^MmI  apalii^jgbt,  dictating'Onderslcflrlhtfdir^ction  of  all  ihe  divisions  of  his 

I  /^ny^  aiid  onT  the;46Hi,  af  iovtv  in  the  Bfidrning,  h^l^aa  on  horseback,  and  all 

'  m!^^'^^^  march.  On  We  23d  Jie  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  the  divi<- 

^%«N>f  Mhiat,^Cinn^,  and  Son,  where  he  jdin^  the.  garrison  undoE  Mar- 

f  Apl^  whjbh4iaa  not  vei^uittl  to  ieav%  lis  iiitrenchmenls  in  presence  of  such 

l^.'vi^AlUeiifemii^.  TJiedivisioo  of  Desaix  was  at  lliesame  time  ordered. to 

rT?!*^  to'lCailN)  from  Upper.figypt,  so  ihdi,  if  necessary,  the  whole  French 

^11^''^!^^^^^^^'^'^''^^^'^^^^^^"^'  i'<)ut'^d^y,  hi  concert  with 
p'lhe||irli  at'lboukii-7  desaqifled  *£pom  Cpper  Egypt  with  three  thousand 
;  ^^'ifendipg  to"  out'«hi^wayai^oss*t0  the  forces  which  had  landed  at 

*  ■.4)^^*lM4iB*2ir.li.^«|;96,r.'  '  ftotimeanluniNftsMe  that  dremnstkiicwniiglit  hare 
'..  P)^>WmH.-3M.'fi«w4ii.  21^.149.'  iudactai  me  ip  eicibrace  Uhinistn  ;  bat -I  would  not 
I    ^Jj^y"^  noUoe,  as  an  intfieatfoa  oT  tb<f't«tal     haV^  dona  so  till  J  came  to  thi  Eapbratca.  Ilenry  IV 

^  syipy^yyo^ir^nd  the  Frenoh  anii7>rdr  the/  Mrl4^ra^,  I'arift  i»  wortKni  mass.   Do  yoa  think  the 

I    J^Sf^!^*^"*  ^^^  ^  ^"  pr<)ci^raBi|iQif»  and  e^^pio?  of  lite  Eafl,  possibly'  the  snbjiigation  of  all 

2*ai  t^\M  ^nm&n  ^rjteiyile  of  Hgjyit,  gt  »lie  /  Asia,  wfi  not  iit>rili  ^41^6.111  nnd  trowscn,  for,  alter 

SlJt***  P**^«  *^S^^  '''*^  thf  4rords*:T-*^'Ia  aj^  tfie  matter  cooiev  to  thai?  The  army  would  an- 

-^^JM^^HmeraifglCod  s.  Biertw  hiit  op^god^  dojfbtcdly  ha v  joli^  in  it.  and  would  only  hare 

•  I^bl2k^^^^  PflP^H»''^~^^  LeAtr^to  Sulfaii  idade  a  joke  of  its  conTcrsion  Consider  the  eonse* 
\SfTJ^J^»  nf9(  »i^  ttlb  Jul^'1799-;./?  qnencps;  1  wonltf  baueuLeu  Burope  in  r«ar;  lU 

r**VJjf •/«•*•■,  30^  4|u>e,l7d9;  PneUmatipn  old- institutions  vfould  have  l»«^n  beset  pn  ail  sid««; 

*,SV''yf^*^^gpl»'Jtth»JalY.*l7»g;afftf  io  the  and  who',  after/lhal^  would  h^re  thon,(ht  of  inter- 

T^^-^VMOvco  ittirTMoli,  Itftff  Aucttf.  1 799.  niptiog  (li»  destinies  of  France,  or  the  regenention 

i?-Tr^-  P*WL*>r«^>3.'ftT.  391,  40J,  of  tlie  age  ?  V— Las  Casas,  iii.  91. 
W-  ■  After  a V'  Ai/he,  at  Sft^eleaa^ "  ifr  ia  by  .  . 
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July  T4.  Aboukir ;  but  he*wa8  met  »nd  en<^onlere|}  near  Xtib  lake  Natnui 
by  Murat,  at  the  heird  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  afier  a  "seVere  action  oblige 
to  relracehisstfepSyandlakere^ugeiu  the  dfesdrt(4)".  •      . 

Force  or  (he  The  ariTiy,  whidi  lerml^d  at  Aboukir  pine  thousand  strong,  oon^ 
Invaders,     sjgjjng  (jf  [\^  forccs  which  hacf  arrived  at  the  clbs^  of  111*" siege  at 
Acre  from  Rhodes  and  had  been  transported  ib^ce  to  thft'moulh  of  the  Nile 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smithes  squadron,  thoo^^h  almost  d.esUtQte' of  cawlry,  wis 
much  more  formidable  than  any  whtch  the'frenchlroopshad  yetebcpitii* 
tered  in  the  East.  It  was  ebrnpospd,  Aot  cf  the  miserable  FeUahs  who  con- 
stituted the  sole  infantry  of. tbe  Maroelukes,.bnt  of  intrepid  Janizaries,'admi- 
rably  equipped  atid  well  disciplined  ^accustomed  to  discharge  iheirfirelopk  atnd 
throw  themselves  on  the  enemy  with  a  s^re  in  olSe  band  aAd  a  pistol  in  Ibe 
other.  The  artillery  of  tho^e ^troops  was  numerous  and  'well  served;:  they 
were  supported  by  the  British  squadron  \  atid  th«y  had  receniLy  madfe'  tbelb*^ 
selves  masters  of  (Ifefbirt  of  Aboukir;  aft^r  .putting  iti  gltrrispnof  tbreehan^i^ 
men  to* the  sword.  This'fprt*  was  situated  at  the  n^ck  of  «n  isthmus. pCsandT, 
on  which  thel^urknli  forces  were  disembark\ed ;  the'j^enihsula  CRere  isjM  ' 
above  four  hundred  toises  in  breadth';  so  that  ttie  possession  of  it  gave  tfa^eft 
a  secure  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  It  was' the  more  necessaty  lib  .get 
quit  of  this  arm'y,  as  there  wasTeason'tp  ^p^ct>  th)|t  a  new  tiost  of  iliTaden* 
would  ere  long  make  .th^lr  appearance  on  the  side  of  l^yria  (2). 
Po,iti6n  .     Napoleon  arriv.ed  wHllin'^ght  of  the  peninsura  of  AboukiFoa  ite 
whtehth.    25th  July,  and;  though  his  force  did. noe  exi^^d  eight  tfioiisaiid 
occupifd.    nr,eii^  including  JLfeba-'sdii^i^ion*  which  had  juA arn^^,and%as 
in  reserve,'he  nd  sooner  Sa^'th^  dispositions  of  tti^  enetey,  thait^  resolved 
to  make  an  immediate  attack.   l(he  Turks  occupied  the  peniqsuki,'  aitd  bad 
covered  the  approach  to  it  wHh  t^wo^lnes  of  intTenehmenfs.  t^e  irjt,  yvhf^ 
ran  across  the  neck*of  land,  abX)crt  a  fifrile  Jp  front  otthe  village  of  jAbookiju  • 
from  the  lake  Maadieh  to  the  sea^  etiende^jl:  Setween  twt>  moonis  oTiaM, 
each^  of  which  was  strongly  ot{;upiedQnd  covered,  with  ai^Uery,  aii^  i«ii»- 
supported  in  the  centre  by  a  viHage,  which' was  garrison)^  by'tw^  t^oiisnid 
men.  The  second,  a  mile  in  die  fear,  was* stfe^gthened  in  the  centre  by-^1 
fort  constructed  by  the  French,*  and  terminated' at  one  extremfj.y  in-  Ite 
sea  (5),  at  the  other  in  fhe  lake*.  .Between  the'  twoiines 'was  pla^  the  caaipb^- 
The  6cst  line  was  guarded  l)y  four  thousandimen,  the  Iktf^rpy  fk^thoc^^wm,*' 
and  supported  by  twelve  pieces  of  camion,  besides  those  *m6iiiiiled  cU.iiie  * 
fort  (4).  •  .      •/•        ..•  -       v.  ;■•      •-        .   , 

d'JSluion.  "^^  dispositions  of  the  general  wpfc  spfeedily  made,  tannea,  with 
tock'^plnt  ^^^  tbpu^and  men,  attacked  the  rij^ht  of«lhe  first  Knej^  ^*Es&iQg, 
line  criiJd.  with  thc  Hkc  fofCQ,  iKe  left;*. .while"  Murai;  whose  caValcy  H9& 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  was'd^stiifedi^t  once  tp -pierce  the  cenfir^  *and 
turn  both  wings,  so  as  to  cut  ]off  d[\  communication  with  the  reserve^n*ibe 
second  intrenchmenU  These  measures  Wpre  speedily  cro^o^^tji  s.aaote. 
The  Turks  maintained  tlieir  ground  on  th^  height  on  the  left,  till  ^ey  saw 
it  turned  by  Murat's  cavalry;  bu^  the  flionient  that  was  cto^e  they^^lM  in 

(1)  Nap.  ii.  328--  Boar.  304.  bftttle  Will  d«:ide  tlw ^te oUke tmld."— ^*^  Bmk 

(2)  Th.  X.  397  Dum.-ii.  2!t7-  N«|).  ii.  32ffw]^8.  of  llii^armj;"  K;pKcd  th*othi>r ;  "^li«%  y0k  skosU 
Witton'ft  &R7pt,  29.                                   .'                  *fe^  coiUidHioe  f raia.  th^  4flcuout^c«.  Ikat  all4k» 

(3)  Jom.  xii.  295. 296.  Th.  x*.  399.  Nap.fi.  331,  soMfPrf  (mI  i^y  viuA  now  c^v^cr'or  <fie.  The 
332.   Dam.  ii.  232  eocmy  have  do  c«v«lrx;  oun  isbtaie;  ci^  be  At* 

(4)  ik}  HtfiHigly  was  the  mind  of  Napplron  alr^dy  anrid,  if  erer  infantry,  wero  cl|»rfcd  to  the  ifdli  by 
impressed  by  tlie  great  destinies  to  wliicb'be  con- '  cavalry,  the  lltrks  skaH  be^  lo-OMMrDV.  by  %aiW^«* 
ceived  hi mselY  called,  lh.it  when  he  arrived  in  sight  Uun,  ^0.-     '.'**'*•,  •     - 

of  these  intrencfawfnts,  be  said  to  Marift.— "  This  •  r  *'•''. 
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MfuisD  io  tiie  seeend  line,  and  bdng  chiurged  In  their  flight  hy  the  French 
kane>i7tthed  tnaultuonsly  into  the  water,  where  almost  the  whole  were 
either  dipwned'or  cut  down  by  grape-shot.  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the 

.  tiherieitreiiftityof theline.  Lannes atlAcked  the  heighten  the  right,  while 
dMB/Olber  division  of  Murat's  cavalry  turned  it.  The  Turks  fled  at  the  first 
aisei.and  were  driven  by  Murat  into  the  sea.  Lannes  and  D'Estaing,  now 

^  fnitM^  atfacked.the  village-  In  the  centre.  The  Janizaries  defended  them- 
Mlrn  bn^ljy  calculating  on  being  supported  from  the  second  line ;  but 
tht  Mi«jna.detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  fort  of  Aboukir  having  been 

.  ^htrfediBbtae  li|terval*  between  the  two  lines,  and  ronted  by  Murat,  the 

•  nBK^  was  at  length  carried  with  the  bayonet,  and  its  defenders,  who  refused 
lIQiaiEt^,  pni  to  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  water  (i). 

XHiJSff,  '  The  extraordinary  success  of  this  first  attack  inspired  Napol6)n 

V  ifirr*  do^  ^vtth  Ih^  hope,  that  by  repeating  the  same  manoeuvre  with  the 

flJSiiSi- ,.  seeondy  ihe  whole  remainder  of  the  army  might  be  destroyed.  For 

-  V  parptee,*  after  alfowing  a  few  hours'  repose  to  the  troops,  and  establish- 

i  ll^a  battery  to  protect  their  operations,  he  commenced  a  new  attack  upon 

I*  Cikidtaior  and  ipore  formidable  line  of  defence.  On  the  right  a  trench  joined 

y'^ivit  of  Al^Mikirto  the  sea ;  but  on  the  left  it  was  not  carried  quite  so  far, 

I  wKa  {mail  open  space  between  the  intrenchment  and  the  lake  Maadieh. 

Ka|Mmo*sdie|ioaition8were  made  accordingly.  On  therightD'Estaingwasto 

ttlick  the  intrenchniicfnt,  while  the  principal  effort  was  directed  against  the 

■i,*wlieFethe  ayhple- cavalry,  marching  under  cover  of  Lannes*  division, 

'  «Vlcto  ^er  lit  t{ie  open  space,  between  the  trenches  and  the  lake,  and  take 

•  'IbeJiDe  in  tear..  At  three  o'clock  the  charge  was  beat,  and  the  troops  advanced 
1i^^  attack.  B'Estaing  led  his  men  gallantly  forward,  arranged  in  echellon 
¥ Wualions ;  biit  the  Turks,  transported  by  their  ardour,  advanced  out  of 

p.Mrhitrenchments  to  meet  them,  and  a  bloody  conflict  took  place  in  the 
^  Mtia.  In  vain  the  Janizaries,  after  discharging  their  fusils  and  pistols,  rushed 
/V^bMttack  with  Uieir  formidable  sabres  in  the  air ;  their  desperate  valour 
'  ttlaigdi  yielded  to  the  steady  pressure  of  the  European  bayonet,  and  they 
p'IpN  borne  back,  struggling  every  inch  of  ground,  to  the  foot  of  the  intrencbh 
'^pirtl  M«,  however,  the  plunging  fire  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  sustaii^ed 
i  ^p'^'g^  of  mosketry  from  the  top  of  the  works,  arrested  the  French  soldiers ; 
^'ii|HtaQif  Wf^ killed,  Fuguries  wounded,  and  the  column,  in  disorder,  re-  " 
I  (ittedimn  ^e  field  of  carnage  towards  the  exterior  line.  Nor  was  Murat 
;  W^QcoeiiiAiI  on  his  side.  Lannes  indeed  forced  the  intrenchments  towards 
^^tremjty  of  the  lake,  and  occupied  some  of  the  houses  in  the  village ; 
^wlicn  the  cavalry  attempted  to  pass  the  narrow  defile  between  the  works 
^'  fld/beji^ke,  ihey  were  assailed  by  such  a  terrible  fire  from  the  gunboats, 
I  9u  they  were  repeatedly  forced  to  retire.  The  attack  had  failed  at  bolh 
^  Qtremilies,'  and  Napoleon  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  continue  the 
^   cmbat,  or  rest  contented  with  the  advantage  already  gained  (2). 
I    ^^^  Frpm  this  perplexity  he  was  relieved  by  the  imprudent  conduct 
^Twu.  of  the  Turks  themselves.  No  sooner  did  they  see  the  column  which 
bid  iMaiied  their  right  retire,  than  they  rushed  out  of  the  fort  of  Aboukir, 
Ib  te'^tre,  and  began  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  dead  bodies  which  lay 
^Weted over.y^  plaiii.  Na{>oMon  instantly  saw  his  advantage,  and  quickly 

(1)  tk.x,.i^,  torn.  sir.  996.  Kip.  it.  3t4.  (2)  MIot,  351 .  Jom.  nil.  399.  300.  Doin.  ii.  234- 

Tb.x.  402   Nap.  Ii.  335. 
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turned  it  to  the  best  account.  Advancing  rapidly  with  his  reserveg  In  admi^  - 
rable  order,  he  arrested  the  sortie  of  the  centre,  whDe  LannCs  relam^io  ' 
the  attack  of  the  intrenchments,  now  in  a  great  measure  denuded  of  ^eir  de- 
fenders, and  d'Cstaing  re-formed  his  troops  for  another  effort  on  the  )ip^  to  , 
the  right.  All  these  attacks  proved  successful ;  the  whole  line  of  redouhts,  , 
now  almost  destitute  of  troops,  was  captured,  while  several  squadrons,  ia 
the  confusion,  penetrated  through  the  narrow  opening  on  The  margin  of  the  • 
lake,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  second  line.   The  Turks  upon  tJbis.flAUn  > 
confusion  towards  the  fort  of  Aboukir ;  but  the  cavalry  Bi  Morltt,  wh|eh'  now  . 
inundated  the  space  between  the  second  line  and  the  fort,  charged^themsq* 
furiously  in  flank,  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  ahnost  all  pefisM  ^ 
in  the  waves.  Murat  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  Mustapha  Pacbs,.  wh0»i' 
with  his  own  hand,  he  made  that  commander  prisoner,  and -shcut  ,up  tie 
remnant  of  the  army,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand  mon,  in  the  fort  of  ll 
aodijuiy.      Aboukir.   Heavy  cannon  were  immediately  planted  .against  the 
fort,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  after.  Five  thousand  corpses  floated  iR*i 
the  bay  of  Aboukir ;  two  thousand  had  perished  in  the  battle^  and  th^  fiki 
number  were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  the  fort.  Hardly  any  escaped*;  a  ^ 
cumstancealmost  unexampled  in  modem  warfare  (i).     •      .  *  ..^ 

Kapoiton      The  day  after  this  extraordinary  battle,  Napol^^n  retunred.K^- 
iV^'inted  Alexandria.   He  had  ample  subject  for  meditation.    Sir  ^tiqey 
diwtinor  Smith,  having  dispatched  a  flag  of  truce  on  shore  to  setUeatf!^ 
pobur  Id     chaugc  of  prisottcrs,  sent  some  Gles  of  English  newspapers,  whi^ 
Eorupe.      madc  him  acquainted  with  the  disasters  experienced  hy  il)e  Diiyge*  ' 
tory  in  Europe,  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  reverses  in  the  Alps,  tlie  retread  ta* 
Zurich.  At  the  same  time  he  learned  the  capture  t)f  Corfu  by  the  Ru^iaiis^ 
and  English,  and  the  close  blockade  which  promised  soon' to  delivar  QVer 
Malta  to  the  same  power.  His  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  He  detemiDca 
to  return  alone,  braving  the  English  fleets,  to  Europe.  All  prospects  qf  g^  ' 
success  in  Egypt  were  at  an  end,  and  he  now  only  wished  to  regaiaihesceie  . 
of  his  early  triumphs  and  primitive  ambition  in  France..  Orders  were -i|mAe-  ' 
diately  given  that  two  frigates,  the  Muiron  and  the  Carrera,  ^ould  ISe  made 
ready  for  sea,  and  Napoleon,  preserving  the  utmost  secrecy  a»to  hlis  in  tedded 
departure,  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  drew  up  long  and  minute  instruc- 
tions fqr  Kl^ber,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  army  was  .intrusted,  ^uvii^H 
mediately  returned  to  Alexandria  (2). 

iu^rrtij  ^"  ^^^  ^^  August  he  secretly  set  out  from  that  toim,«accoiii- 
Enro'^r'from  P^"'^^  ^Y  Bcrthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Marmont,  Andreossy,  Derthol* 
A?e?ndrir  Ict,  Mougc,  aud  Bourrienne,  and  escorted  only  by  a  few  of  lu9  utttb 
ful  guides.  The  party  embarked  on  a  solitary  part  of  ihe  beach  on  JMMrdia 
few  Gshing  boats,  which  conveyed  them  out  to  ,the  frigates,  which  lay  at'a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  The  joy  which  animated  all  th^^^persoas 
when  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  return  to  France,  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. Desirous  to  avoid  a  personal  a1tercatio9  with  Kl^ber,  whose  rude.aBd 
fearless  demeanour  led  him  to  apprehend  some  painful  sally  of  passion  oh 
receiving  the  intelligence,  Napoleon  communicated  to-  him  his  resolution  by 
letter,  which  he  was  aware  could  not  reach  Cairo  till  several  days  after -h^ 
departure.  Kleber  afterwards  expressed  the  highest  indignation  at  that  oir^ 


(1)  Nap.  ii.  336,  338.  Th.  x.  402.  403.  Jprn.  xlt.         (2)  Jom.xii.  303.  Th'.x.tOS 
SOO.  301    nam.  ii.  235,  237.  Wilwn'a  Egyj^t,  20.       ii.  240- 
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emstmce^  and  in  a  long  aod  impaasioDed  report  .to  4he  Directory,  charged 
Kyoi^a  with  leaTlifg  the  aftby  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  .that  the  de- 
teee^  the  .ctfttntry  for  any  length  of  time  was  impossible  (1 ). 

ft  waMikf  est'darii  «^e»  the  BoaU  reached  the  frigates,  and  the  distant 
jighlMvf  Aksandria  were^atiy  descried  by  the  glimmering  of  the  stars  on 
'tbe'ver^^lbcWnton.  Hovtdiffl^reBtfrom  (he  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
mu  whicbattendedfaisanival  oh  the  same  shore,^n  the  midst  of  a  splendid 

•  iM,  si^onnded  by  a  poweif  ul  am^y^  with  the  visions  of  hope  glittering  be- 
Ipvliia  ejesf  anddteams'ofOritPtal  conquest  captivating  his  imagination, 
Nipofiedn  directed  that  t)ie*ship^  should  steer  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 

\  wder  lUiJu  if  esppe  frojn  the  English  cruisers  became  impossible,  he  might 

,^  iaUd  on  in^^le^rts  of  Lybia«  andfdrce  his  way  to  Tunis,  Oran,  or  some  other 

.  fert,,'d0claring«that  he  ^x>uid  tnn  any  danger  rather  than  return  to  Egypt. 

•  irgu^    '  for  thiee-ancUwenty  days  tb^  beat-  against  adverse  winds  along 

-  m!fit        th&xoa^t  of  ^iHca,  and  at  length,  after  passing  the  site  bf  Car- 

^*^     .   ^thtgfe,  a  favourable,  wind  from  the  southeast  enabled  them  to 

•(tKieVaciro^  to  the' western  side-of  Sardinia,-.still  keeping  near  the  shore,  in 

',  '^Kiatju^ttm  agbo«n<jl,^«f  neces^ry,  to  avoid*  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The 

mttbc^  disgqietnde.of  thrs  voyage  irfferded  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 

^  'Ihipy^^  aBtiefpatLotas  of  iha  fofmer.  His  favourite  aides-de-camp  were  all 

■    .J^INL^C^aFelliyQrdeys,  Casa^Bianca,  were  no  more;  the  illusions  of  hope 

^verf«dispeUed,  ttxe  vi^ns  of  imagination  eiiinguished ;  no  more  scientific 

;    tfiversatibiidenTtvened'the  weary  hours  of  navigation,  no  more  historical 

( *  AJfbll^c&oifs  gikl^  the  headtauds  which  they  passed.  One  only  apprehension 

;  *VMipicd  every  inind,  the  dread- of  falling  ib  with  EngUsh  cruisers;  an  object 

1^  a^r|lional  di^vetiide  to  every  one  pn  board,  but  of  mortal  anxiety  to  Na- 

|M^',  f^oiQ'the  destrvctioA^bich  it  would  occasion  to  the  fresh  ambitions 

^    T9l«eb  i^hfch  alrtMdy  filled  his  mind  (2). 

^^^^   Cobtivry  >inds  oJ»li^ed  the  vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  put  into 

'*  tt>rtic^.\,  'A]ftccio  4n*0orsic»,  where  he  revisited,  for  the  first  time  since  his 

•pifAiigfotMjeletation,  the  house  of  his  fsthers  and  the  scenes  of  his  infancy. 

"  ItoUleJ'e  linimed  the  result  of  (he  battle  of  Novi  and  the  death  of  Joubert. 

Ais  anly. Increased  the  feverish'  anxiety  of  his  mind ;  and  he  began  to  con- 

.  ^tnaplftewith  horrof  the  fnnn^of  theqiisrautine  at  Toulon,  where  he  pro- 

*  ywd  to  land;  fl»  ."project  at' times  was  to -make  for  Italy,  take  the  cQmmand 
MuSL"^  ^4tc  Italian  army,  and  gain  a  victory,  the  intelligence  of  which  he 
Vii9^^*  fa%ped.i<^ouid  ri^ach  Pari3.  as  soon  as  that  of  his  victory  at  Aboukir. 
AtleBcOiv^t^ui  sojourn  of  etgh^  days  at  the:  place  of  his  nativity,  he  set  sail 
ivitka  fajc^wind.  On  the  following  evening^  an  English  fleet  of  fourteen  sail 
VH.<|j!scriedlir'the  mids.t  of  the  rays  of  the^setting  sun .  Admir^^l  Gautheaume 
1irapMedtoretiirtttorGorsica,*butNap»l^nFeptied,  ^^No.  Spread  every  salt; 
TMry'*man'toMs  post;  steer  for  the  north-west.'*  This  order  proved  the  sal- 
"MoB^oylttie  shi^.  th^  E^pglish  saw  the  frigates,  and  made  signals  Xo  them ; 

»  but  eonclitding^'frtmi  the  view  they  got  with  tbeir  glasses,  that  they  were  of 
^^eiietiaB  constrtibfipn,  then  at  peace -with  Great  Britain,  ^ey  did  not' give 
Aase.  The<right  was.^peKH  in  the -utmost' anxiety,  during  which  Napoleon 
Rsolved,  if  escape  vira^  impodsible,'  to  throw  himself  into  a  boai>  and  trust  for 
Mi|y  to*hatf:oal^;  hut  the  morning  sun  dispelled  (hese  apprehensions,  by 
Sisciesing  th^  En^ish  fleet  steering  peacieabLy  towards  the  north-east.  All  sail 

■I)  Soir!  li.  Sis.  5I*V  (2)  Boor.  iU«  ».  6,  7.  • 
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tttioit.^      was  now  spread  for  Franfe ;  und  at  leogili;  on  the  Mi  Oefbber,  As 
Ff»«»'.'       long-wished-for  mountains  of  Prorepce  appeared ;  and  the  fiigalei 
shortly  after  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Fre|us.  The<  iinpati^noe  and  enlhnsllsot 
of  the  inhahjtants  when  they  heard  of  hi»  arrival,-  ^ew  no  boaodsi;-  thfc  sea 
was  covered  with  boats  eager  to  get  a  fjllmpse  of  the  Conqueror  of4be  Ea9l(t)v 
the  quarantine  laws  were,  by  common  consent',  disregai(ded ;  and  NIpoM 
landed  in  a  few  hours,  and  set  off  the  same  day  for  Paris. 
Proof  which  The  expedition  to  Egypt  demonstri^es  one  fact  of  mor^  impoN 
«^uiC°  tance  to  mankind  than  the  tnm^itoir  conquests  of  ci vlU2ed  «»fifai 
ra^Hct^fiy'^'over  each  other.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  from  the  cbir^lsflt 
touvisr^  triumphs  of  a  small  body  of  European  trjDops  over  t)ie  whole  iiprces 
«rtiu.        of  the  East,  that  the  iqventiQn  of  Are-arms  and  artillery,  tbeim-  ' 
provement  of  discipline,  and  the  establlshmetit  of  regular,  sofdiers  as  a  sepi- 
rate  profession,  have  given  the  European  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  Europe,  in  the  wOrds.  Of  *  Gibbon,  j|iay  now  coo- 
template  without  apprehension  an  irruptipn^xf  tl>c  Tartar  horse;  tmrbarotis 
nations,  to  overcome  the  civilized,  must  cease  to  bebarbaroua.  The  progres 
of  this  superiority  since  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  is  extremely -reroarkables  On 
the  same  ground  where  the  whole  feudtil  arrays  France  peristied,  under 
St. -Louis,  from  the  arrows  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Mamelu^Le cavalry  vastiiflS* 
persed  by  half  the  Italian  army  of  the  RepubHc ;  and  ten.  thousand  veteraitt 
could  with  ease  have  wrested.that  Qoly-Land  from  the  hordes  of  Asiai  which. 
Saladin  successfully  defended  against.tbe  united  forces  <»f  FraQce  and  J^DgUQd 
under  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion.  Civilisation,  tf^erefore,  has  given  ISUropea  (i0^. 
cided  superiority  over  barbaric  valour.;  if  it  is  a  seqond  time  overwhelilKd 
by  savage  violence,  it  will  not  be  because  the  means  of  resistance  an  awsnt- 
ing,  but  because  the  courage  to  wield  them  has  decayed. 
flecilonl  oT   '^  >s  A  curious  speculation,  what  wou)d  have  been  .the  f^te  iAkftk 
fatVo?M***^^°^  the  world  if  Napol^n  had  not  b^n  arrested  at* Acre  by  Sir 
EM^ttr^m-  Sidney  Smith,  and  had  accomplished  bi»  project  ef  armiiKf  (he 
i^i!^  Christian  population  of  Syria  and.  Asia  Minor,  agaitfSt  theMnsi^- 
man  power.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  in  the  parts  of  ibe  Ottoman  *eiA{ttfe 
where  the  Turkish  population  is  most  abundant,  the  number  jof  €hri$ti|(Bsis. 
in  general  triple  that  of  their  oppressors,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that, . 
headed  by  that  great  general,  and  disciplined  by  the  French  veterans,  a.foiroe 
could  have  been  formed  which  would  nave  subverted  the  totting  falnic  flit 
th^  Turkish  power,  and  possibly  secured  for  its  ruier  a  nhme'^aa  terriblri^ 
Genghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane.  But  there  seem^noreaaon  to  believe thavsach 
a  sudden  apparition,  how  splendid  soever,  wouldhave  permanently  aliarsd 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  or  that  the  Oriental  empfre  of  Napoldoa  "woufd  bavs 
been  more  lasting  than  thjit  of  Alexander  or  Nadit  Shah.  Witfa-ifie  life ^of  the 
hero  who  had  formed,  with  the  energy  of  the  veterans  w(io  had  ciemeotediV 
the  vast  dominion  would  have  perished.  The  Crusadea,  though  snpporledloc 
above  a* century  by  the  incessant  tide  of  European  enthusiasm,  were  unablft 
to  form  a  lasting  csublishment  in  A'Sia.  It  is  in  a  different'region,  ^m  the 
arms  of  another  power,  that  we  are  to  look'for  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
the  Asiatic  powers^  and  the  final. establishment  oft  the  Christian  relit|ien  in  the 
regions  from  whi^^h  tt  sprung.  The  nArth  is  (he  quarter  from  whence  all  Hht 
great  settlements  of  mankind  have  come,  and  by  its  inhabitants  ltd  the  lastiag 

(1)  Tk.  X.  4S0.  431.  Bdhr^iH.  IS,  16,  fO. 
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C0iiqae8tsof  history  have  heen  elTeeted.  Napol^n  inditecUy  payed  the  way 
ibr  a  permanent  revoiation  in  the  East ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  accom- 
plisbedy  not  by  the  capture  of  Acre,  but  Uie  conflagration  of  Moscow.  The 
reoail  of  Us  ambition  to  Europe,  which  (he  defeat  in  Syria  occasioned,  still 
farther  increased  by  raoioal  slaughter  the  warlike  skill  of  the  European  states; 
lad  from  the  strife  of  civilisation  at  last  has  arisen  that  gigantic  power  which 
BOW  overshadows  the  Asiatic  empires,  and  is  pouring  down  upon  the  cor- 
n|ptedregioi»of  the  East  the  energy  of  northern  valour  and  the  blessings 
rfCbristian  rivilisation. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

nOM  TBI  PBACB  OF  CAMTO  FOUflO  TO  HUE  EBMBWjkL.QF  TRB  VAI. 

OGTOBEK  1797--1U&CH  1799. 

ARGUMENT. 

Views  of  the  different  Parties  on  the  War— Fair  opportunity  afforded  to  France  of  ptinaiBga  * 
pacific  System  after  the  Treaty  of  Campo^ormio— Limited  Estimates  for  (be  year  id  Sri- 
tain— EstabHshroent  of  the  Volunteer  System  in  these  Isian(ls^Iis  great  KO;ect»— nnaiKti 
of  France^Naiionai  Bankruptcy  there— External  Policy  of  the  Oireclory.— Atiacii  o^  , 
Holland— lis  situation  since  the  French  Conquest- Measured  of  the  French'Dirccion  fo 
Revolutionize  that  Slate— Tyrannical  Acts  of  the  Dutch  Directory— Political  Slate  dt^^it^ 
zerland- Inequality  of  Political  Rights  fu  the  differentCantoms— Measures  of  the  Bucoa- 
tented  to  hring  on  a  Contest  with  the  Swiss  Diet— Powerful  Impression  which  ihej  prdm  ^ 
in  the  Suhjeci  Cantons— First  open  Acts  of  Hostility  by  the  F.rench— This  is  al}  doneuoikr 
the  direction  of  Napol<ion— Consternation  in  consequence  excited  fn  Swiucriand-Tbe  Arit 
tocraiic  Parly  make  some  Concessions— Hostilities  commence  in  tfie  Pays  de  Vaod—Bei^ 
conduct  of  the  Mountaineers— Commonceroeni  of  Hostilities  in  the  G^nlon  of  Berne— Sor* 
render  of  Soleure  and  Fribourg— Bloody  Batllo  before  Benne— ^isroic  ResoUitrta  «f  Ute 
Swiss,  their  dreadful  Excesses  after  Defeat— Capture  of  Berne,  its  Treasure,  and  Arsrail- 
Enormous  Contribuiions  every  where  levied  by  the  Frenth— New  Constitution  of  ^vitzer- 
land— Generous  efforts  of  the  Mountaineers— Arguments  by  which  they  were  roused  ^y  tk 
Clergy— Aloys  Reding— First  Suceesses,  and  ultimate  Diskstecs  of  the  Pei^Btt - HerofC 
Defence  of  IheSchwytzers  at  Morgarten— Bloody  CohOtc IB  in  ihcrValai8^0pprrssiTecai|p 
duct  of  the  French  to  the  Inhabitants- An  AlUaace  offensive  and  defensivewilh  Frtnees 
forced  upon  Switzerland— Glorious  resistance  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Und(0pwalden-Oniel 
Massacre  by  the  French— The  Grisons  invoke  th^  aid  of  Austria,  which  occupief  ttaw' 
country -Extreme  Impolicy,  as  weH  as  Iniquity  of  this  attack  onSwilzctrland— Grestla- 
dignation  excited  by  it  in  Europe— Attack  on  ibe  Papal  Slates— Miserable  5itualtoii|>f  ike 
Pope— Measures  of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  Government,  to  hasten  iht  catastrofJhe'af  (^ 
Papal  Government— Duphot  is  slain  in  a  Scuffle  at  the  French  Ambassador's^ Wit  is'- is 
consequence  declared  by  France  against  Rome^Berlbier  ffd^aoces  to  RoA^-RetolffiflB 
there— Atrocious  Cruelty  of  the  Republicans  to  the  Pope— Their  cdt)tinoed3evejity,^v«i|i^ 
him— He  is  removed  into  France,  and  there  dies-^Systemalic  and  AbomipaMe  FWag^^ 
Rome  by  the  Ropublicans— Confiscation  of  the  Church  Property  in  the  whole  Pi|^^  \^ 
lories— These  disorders  excite  even  the  Indignation  of  the  Freniih  Army—  Grctfl  IMttiiy >l 
Rome  and  Mantua— Revolt  of  the  Roman  Popalace— Tic  bloody  Shrppres9i0ii.-^Thf  ^^ 
Papal  States  are  Revolutionised- New  Constitution  and  AHiance  with  France— Violait 
changes  effected  by  the  French  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic— Excessive  Di^pom^ntfxoitfd 
by  these  changes  in  Lombanly- The  Spoliation  of  the  King  of  Sardfnia* Is' resolved .00- 
Cruci  Humiliations  to  which  he  had  previously  been  subjeeted- The  King  is  re(ftided  to  tbl 
condition  of  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital— He  is  at  length  forced  to  Ab4i<$ate,  a«tt^Cfre||^ 
Sardinia^- Affairs  of  Naples— Their  Military  Preparations— The  Gourt.enter  iotQ  SeccH 
F.ngagements  with  Austria— and  are  encouraged  to  Resist  by  the  Battle  of  the  Sile-^ 
Nelson's  arrival  at  Naples,  Hostilities  are  rashly  resolved  on— Forces  .levied  by^theTf^DCl 
in  the  affiliated  Republics- Mack  takes  the  Command  «i 'Naples  ^  Dispersed  SUiiaCiM<lf 
the  French  Troops  in  the  Roman  SUtes-The  Neapolitans  ^nter  Rome— niey  ^le.evMt 
where  Defeated  when  advanaing  ftirther— Fresh  Disasters  of  the  NeApplitansr-Retreat  af 
Mack— The  Neapolitan  Court  take  Befugcon  board  the  English' Fleet— Champiot^ipetj^otTS 
to  invade  Naples— His  Plan  of  Operations— Atid  surprising  Success— CrliioJT  SitiiaiioD  a( 
the  French  Army  in  front  of  Capua— Mack  proposes  an  Armistice;  which  is  glutfiy  ae^e^ 
—Indignation  which  it  eiciie^  among  the  Neapolitan  Popolape^^Advasce  of  ibe^^Ventk 
against  Naples— Diesperate  Resistance  of  the  Lazzyroni^-Frigbtful  Combats  af6uiid>1|tf 
Capital -The  French  force  the  Gates  and  Forts— Bloody  CoftAict»in  the  Streeta-JBaliblisk- 
mtot  of  the  Parthenopian  Republic— Sia  te  of  IrHand^R^Heotitak  on  the  Melancholy  History 
of  that  CoDntry— Original  Evil  ansipg  from  ConHiicatloQ  of  taud— Poealiar  Cantf^'wUeb 
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fajTc  agj^reTated  Ibis  evil  io  that  Country— Tts  inhabitants  are  as  yet  anflt  for  Free  Pri- 
Tilflpn-Inttmale  Union  formed  by  the  Trish  Maleconteuts  with  France— RevolutionaxY 
Oi|9Bizatlon  established  Ibroof^liout  the  whole  Country— Combination  of  Orancemen  to 
BpboM  Ibe  British  Connexion— Treaty  of  Irish  Rebels  with  France— The  Insurrection  at 
Ifogth  breaks  out— Various  Actions  with  the  Insur(;eDts— They  are  totally  Defeated  at 
.^YiRpgar  Hill^Imminent  Danger  from  which  En{*land  then  escaped— Nuftatory  Efforts  of 

^  the  Directory  to  reviTO  the  Insurrection— Maritime  Affairs  of  the  Year— Disputes  of  France 
with  the  United  Statea^-Shameful  Rapacity  of  the  French  Government— Contributions 
Inied  ao  the  Hanse  Towns  by  tbe  Directory- Retrospect  of  the  late  Encroachments  of 
France— Their  System  rcudrred  the  continuance  of  Peace  impossible— I^eads  to  a' general 

'Feeliflc!  in  favour  of  a  Confederacy,  in  which  Russia  joins— Tumult  at  Yienna,  and  insult 
ts  theFrenrh  Ambassador— Who  leaves  the  Austrian  Capital— Progress  of  tbe  Negotiation 
st  Rasladt— The  Secret  Understanding  between  France  and  Austria  is  made  manifest— 
FinaDcial  Measures  of  the  Directory  to  meet  the  approaching  Hostilities- Adoption  of  the 
bv  of  tbe  Conscription  by  the  Legislature— Reflections  on  this  Event. 


TtE  two  great  parties  into  which  the  civilized  world  had  been  divided  by 
the  French  Revolution,  entertained  different  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  ne* 
eessity  of  the  war  which  had  so  long  been  waged  by  the  aristocratic  monarchies 
agahist  its  nnnily  authority.  The  partisans  of  democracy  alleged  that  the 
ibole  misfortanes  of  Europe,  and  all  the  crimes  of  France,  had  arisen  from 
(h6  iDlqnitous  coalition  of  kings  to  overturn  its  in&nt  freedom ;  that  if  its 
vtNQcrtke  government  had  been  let  alone,  it  would  neither  have  stained  its 
JSw«  hands  with  innocent  blood  at  home,  nor  pursued  plans  of  aggran- 
^"*r-  disement  abroad ;  and  that  the  Republic,  relieved  from  the  pres- 
nre  of  external  danger,  and  no  longer  roused  by  the  call  of  patriotic  duty, 
woQJd  have  quietly  turned  its  swords  into  prnning-hooks,  and,  renouncing 
the  allurements  of  foreign  conquest,  thought  only  of  promoting  the  internal 
tiidty  of  its  citizens.  The  aristocratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
Ihat  democracy  is  in  its  very  essence  and  from  necessity  ambitious;  that  the 
torbalent  activity  which  it  calls  forth,  the  energetic  courage  which  it  awakens, 
Ihe  latent  talent  which  it  developes,  can  Ond  vent  only  in  the  enterprise  of 
i'f^  warfare;  that  being  founded  on  popular  passion,  and  supported  by  the 
Bost  vehement  and  enthusiastic  classes  in  the  state,  it  is  driven  into  external 
jlRression  as  the  only  means  of  allaying  internal  discontent;  that  it  advances 
|>>^adevoQringflame,  which,  the  instant  it  stops,  threatens  to  consume 
1^;  and  that,  in  the  domestic  suflering  which  it  engenders,  and  the  stop- 
I^S^  of  pacific  industry  which  necessarily  results  from  its  convulsions,  is  to 
hsibiind  both  a  more  cogent  inducement  to  foreign  conquest,  and  more  for- 
i^ible  means  for  carrying  it  on,  than  either  the  ambition  of  kings  or  the 
if^alry  of  their  ministers. 

^  the  revolutionary  war  continued  without  interruption  from  its  com- 
Mioement  in  1792  till  its  conclusion  in  i815,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
w  determined  which  of  these  opinions  was  the  better  founded.  The  ideas 
<n  Dien  would  probably  have  been  divided  upon  them  till  the  end  of  time; 
^  to  whichever  side  the  philosophic  observer  of  human  events,  who  traced 
jhe  history  of  democratic  societies  in  time  past,  had  inclined,  the  great  body 
•>  BMBkmd,  who  judge  merely  from  the  event,  would  have  leaned  to  the  one 
7^  other,  according  as  their  interests  or  their  affections  led  them  to  espouse 
«ronservative  or  the  innovating  order  of  things. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  and  the  lessons 
*  he  drawn  from  past  calamity  in  future  times,  that  two  years  of  Continental 
P^  followed  the  first  six  years  of  this  bloody  contest,  and  that  the  Ro- 
Pvucan  government,  relieved  of  all  grounds  of  apprehension  from  foreign 
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^'WvMt     P<^^^rS) ^^^  placed  with  uncontroHed  authority  a(  the  headof  the 
•ffordcd  to  vast  population  of  France,  had  so  fair  an  opportunity  presented  of 
j^^^\   carrying  into  effect  its  alleged  pacific  inclinations.  The  coalitioi 
tTm^JT'  was  broken  down  and  destroyed ;  Spain  had  not  only  given  up  the 
o^(£!i!?^-  <^Qtest,  but  had  engaged  in  a  disastrous  maritime  war  to  supitort 
Formio.      ffie  intCTcsts  of  the  revolutionary  state ;  Flanders  was  incorpont^ 
with  its  territory,  which  had  no  boundaries  hot  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrenees;  Holland  was  converted  into  an  affiliated  republic;  Piednfont  wis 
crushed ;  Lombardy  revolutionized,  and  its  frontier  secured  by  Mantua  and 
the  fortified  line  of  the  Adige ;  the  Italian  powers  were  overawed,  and  had 
purchased  peace  by  the  most  disgraceful  submissions,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self had  retired  from  the  strife,  and  gained  the  temporary  safety  of  his  capital 
by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.   Great  Britain  alone,  6ita 
and  unsubdued,  continued  the  war,  but  without  either  any  definite  mUilary 
object,  now  that  the  Continent  was  pacified,  or  the  means  of  shaking  the  mi- 
litary supremacy  which  the  arms  of  France  had  there  acquired,  and  rather 
from  the  determination  of  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  recent  negotiations, 
than  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  English  government  to  prolong,  atan 
enormous  expense,  an  apparently  hopeless  contest.  To  complete  the  metas 
of  restoring  a  lasting  peace  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  cabiael, 
the  military  spirit  had  signally  declined  with  the  vast^nsamptionof  hann 
life  in  the  rural  departments  during  the  war;  the  armies  were  every  wImr 
weakened  by  desertion ;  and  the  most  ambitious  general  of  the  Republic,  with 
its  finest  army,  was  engaged  in  i  doubtful  contest  in  Africa,  withoot  an^ 
means,  to  all  appearance,  of  ever  returning  with  his  troops  to  the  scene  oif 
European  ambition  (1).  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  when  the  pacific  teo- 
dency  of  the  revolutionary  system  was  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  It  was  to  be 
demonstrated,  by  actual  experiment,  whether  its  existence  was  oonsislest 
with  the  independence  of  the  adjoining  states. 
Limitrd  rs>    Thc  cstimatcs  and  preparations  of  Great  Rritain  for  the  year  1798 
S^'y"/^  were  suited  to  the  defensive  nature  of  the  war  in  which  she  was 
Brtmin.      Qo^  to  be  engaged,  the  cessation  of  all  foreign  subsidies,  and  thi 
approach  of  an  apparently  interminable  struggle  to  her  own  shores.  Tber^ 
gular  soldiers  were  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  men,  besides 
sixty-three  thousand  militia;  a  force  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
her  extensive  dominions,  considering  the  great  protection  she  received  from 
her  innumerable  fleets  which  guarded  the  seas.  One  hundred  and  four  ships 
of  the  line,  and  three  hundred  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  were  put  in  coa^ 
mission,  manned  by  one  hundred  thousand  seamen.  Supplies  to  tbeamoiml 
of  L.  25,500,000  were  voted,  which,  with  a  supplementary  budget  brooght 
forward  on  25th  April,  1798,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  occasioned  hy 
the  threatened  invasion  from  France,  amounted  to  L.  28,450,000;  exclusive, 
of  course,  of  the  charges  of  the  debt  and  sinking  fund  (2). 

But  in  providing  for  these  great  expenses,  Mr.  Pitt  unfolded  an  importsflt 
change  in  his  financial  policy,  and  made  the  first  step  towards  a  system  ft 
taxation,  which,  although  more  burdensome  at  the  moment,  is  incomparably 
less  oppressive  in  the  end  than  that  on  which  he  had  previously  proceeded. 
He  stated,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  policy  hitherto  pursued, 
of  providing  for  all  extraordinary  expenses  by  loan,  coijdd  not  be  carried 
further  without  evident  danger  to  public  credit ;  tbatsuch  a  system,  however 

(1)  Joa.x.20l.  (91)  ABn.R«|.n9a.m. 
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i|»pticable>  tp  «  ptfiad  vben  an  ^extrsordinary  and  forced  effort  was  \o  be 
»ide  to  bring  "the  war  at  once  to  «[  coficlusion  by  means  of  foreign  aiiiances; 
winuisaiuble  to  ti^  lengplvbned  singles-banded  contest  in  whicb  the  natioa 
iH^al  last,  to  ail  appearance,  ebgaged ;  tbat  the  great  otiilect  now  should  Ite, 
to  mike  tbe  siiln  raised  wilhin  the  year  a&  nearly  as  possible  equal  its  ex- 
peOditoiA,  soas  lo  eniaii  no  burden. upon  posterity;. and- tbereibre  be  pro- 
ptMd^ilBltod  of  maiding  tbe  loan,  asi  hi  former  years,  L.i9,000,000,  to  make 
itoaly  Li^o6a,000,  and  raise  the  addiUonal  L.7,000,000  by  means  of  treb- 
Bug  tbe  assessed  taxes  on  house-windows,  carriages,  and  horses.  By  this 
mens  an  addilsQn  of  only  L.8,000,000  would  be  made  to  the  national  debt, 
hQcaitte  L.4,QO0;00O  would  be  paid  off  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  year  by  the  sink- 
iag  iiindf  and,  to  pay  off  this  L.8,000,(K)0,  be  proposed  to  keep  on  the  treble 
ane5fie4  ^xes  a  year,  longer;. so  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  short  period, 
i|p  pirt  of  the  debi  then  contracted  would  remain  a  burden  on  the  nation, 
ia  admirable  plan,  and  a  near  approach  to  the  only  safe  system  of  finance, 
tktlof  making  tbe  taxe^  saised  within  tbe  year  equal  its  expenditure,  but 
wiiidi  was  s^e^ily  abandoned  amidst  the  necessities  and  improvidence  of 
fiemdiiKyears(l). 

Ilia  saine  perio4  gafe  birth  to  another  great  change  in  the  military  policy 
otGrnt  Britain,  fought  in  its  ultimate  results  with  most  important  effects, 
M^  upon  the  turn  of  ^e  public  mind,  and  the  final  issue  of  tbe  war.  This 
m  tlie  FoUuUeer  System,  and  tbe  general  arming  of  tbe  people. 

Boring  the  uncertainty  wliich  prevailed  as  to  tbe  destination  of 
^'^*^*  the  great  armaments  preptf  ing  both  in  the  harbours  of  tbe  Chan* 
nek  and  the  Mediterranean,  tbe  British  government  naturally  felt 
tbe  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  providing  for  tbe  national 
Mace,  withoot  iocorringa  ruinous  expense  by  the  augmentation  of  the  re- 
gahrairay.  lite  discipline  of  that  force  was  admirable,  and  its  courage  un- 
faotioned ;  but  its  numbers  were  limited,  and  it  appeared  highly  desirable 
to  prpfide.sonie  subsidiary  body  which  might  furnish  supplies  of  men  to  fill 
'Ike  chfBms  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  troops  of  the  line,  in  the 
cieat  of  a  campaign  taking  place  on  tbe  British  shores.  For  this  purpose  the 
■ttitia,  which,  in  lict,  was  part  of  tbe  regular  force,  was  obviously  insulB- 
cieaf ;  i|s  officers  were  draw|i  from  a  class  from  whom  tbe  most  effective 
i^litary  M^rripe  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  ondar  tbe  pressure  of  the  danger 
v1^  was  anticipated,  government,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
liai,  ventured  upon  the  bold,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  wise  and  fortunate  step, 
rf^wing  r^ments  of  volunteers  to  be  raised  in  every  part  of  tbe  king- 
^.  On  tbe  iith  April  it  was  determined  by  the  cabinet  to  take  this  decisive 
"^A'.  .  step;  and  soon  after  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  tbe 
lacfeUry  at  .war,  Mr.  Dundas,  to  permit  tbe  regular  militia  to  volunteer  to  go 
loMand,  and  to  provide  for  tbe  raising  of  volunteer  corps  in  every  part  of 
<he  kingdom.  The  speech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  was  worthy  of  an 
BagHsh  minister.  Not  attempting  to  conceal  tbe  danger  which  menaced  tbe 
tvfftry,  ha  sought  only  to  rouse  tbe  determined  spirit  which  might  resist  it. 
^Iba  tritdi^'*  said  be,  ^^  is  undeniable,  that  tbe  crisis  which  is  approaching 
ttait  determine  whether  we  are  any  longer  to  be  ranked  as  an  independent 

• 

(1}  JuneV*  ii.  Ko.  9,  App.'Ann.  Re?.  tT98t  iVt,  and  the  expenses  lisTinf  tnereased  to  L.S.OOO.SOa 

M4«ili.  Vkrl.  D«k.  unii.  tOit,  IMS.  bcywid  ibc  cainiatee,  tbe  Imb  was  anKinvutcd  lo 

E»««  IB  that  T vy  year  it  was,  to  a  <  ertain  degree,  L.  1 5,000.000.  exclusive  of  L.2.000,000  tor  Ireland, 

Mus  in  MOB ;  tlie  asmed  taxes  produced  ooly  besides  L.S,0Q0.000  raised  by  Bieans  of  exchequer 

^•SMMO  natcadof  L.9,000»000.  as  was  expected ;  bills. 
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nation.  We  mn^t  take* the  slept  whi<!k  .are  best  eakulated  td  mefst  it>  let iit 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  iilfirai,  the  aged,  the  wojnen,  tb<r  «hildreD,  and 
pat  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  mu$l  tortify^he  menaced  points^ 
acciHnulate  forces  i;ound  the  capital,  itffix  on  the  dnnrchdoors  thename&trf 
those  who  have  come  forward  as  volunteers,  andnuthorize  menij>ers  of  Par« 
liament  to  hold  commissions  in  the  amy  witheiU  vacating  thi^r  sQpits.  I  }m 
well  aware  of  the  danger  of  intrusting  arms  to  the  whole  people  .^iUiput 
distinction.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  disaffection,  albeit  much  ^iminiiliedy 
which  still  lingers  amongst  as ;  I  know  weUthat,  under  the  ma^k  o^  purMiog 
only  salutary  reforms,  many  are  slill  intent  uppn  bringing. about  a  rerbla-' 
tibn,  and  for  that  purpose  are  willing  to  enter  ititp  the  closest  Gorr^jpondeois 
with  the  avowed  enemies  of  their  country.  But,  serious  as  is  the  ilatiger.of 
entrusting  arms  to  a  people  embrachig  a  considerable  portion  of  siieh. chf 
racters,  it  is  nothing  to  the  risk  which  we  shotlld  mil,'  i^  when  iB^vntol  iKf 
the  enemy,  we  were  unprepared  with  any  adequate  tneans  of  <tefeiice.  *1  trdst. 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  resist  the  factiiSus  desins 
Of  such  enemies  to  their  country.  I  trust  that  the  p^tiiotisiB  by-  whpcli,uMf 
immense  majority  of  them  are  animated,  will  preclude  them  fvo^i  ejer  usitag 
their  arms  but  for  worthy  purposes :  I  trust  to  the  melancholy  example  whidk 
has  been  aflbrded  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  conse^ilences  of  en- 
gaging in  popular  insurrection,  for  a  warning  to  alt  Britons  who  shall  Iffe 
up  arms,  never  to  use  them  but  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  Ihe  support 
of  our  venerable  constitution.**  So  obvious  was  the  danger  to  national  inde- 
pendence from  the  foreign  invasion  which  was  threatened,  that  4he  UU 
passed  the  House  without  opposition;  and  in  a  few  wfeks  a  hundred  and 
fiily  thousand  volunteers  were  in  arms  in  Great  Britain.  41r.  Sheridan,  asiie. 
always  did  on  such  occasions,  made  a  noble  speech  in  support  of  Govern- 
ment. Another  bill,  which  at  the  same  time  received  the  sanction.o€ Parlia- 
ment, authorized  the  King,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  to  call  pul  theJevy 
en  masse  of  the  population,  conferred  extraordinary  powers  qpoii'lords- 
lieu tenant  and  generals  in  command,  for  the  seizure,  on  such'  a  crjsis,  oC* 
horses  and  carriages,  and  provided  for  the  indemnification,  at  the  pi^c 
expense,  of  such  persons  as  might  suffer  in  their  properties  in  consequem 
oi these  measures  (1).  At  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  (heinsidioo^  sysiev 
of  French  propagandism,  the  alien  bill  was  re-enaeted)  and  tfte  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  continued  for  another  year. 

The  adoption  of  these  measures  indicates  an  important  era  in  the  war: 
that  in  which  popular  energy  was  first  appealed  to,  in  or^er.  to  cambU 
the  Revolution ;  and  governments,  resting  on  the  stubborn  evidence  of-facts, 
confidently  called  upon  their  subjects  to  join  with  them  in. resisting  a  poorer 
which  threatened  to  be  equally  destructive  to  the  cottage  and  the  tlurmia.* 
It  was  a  step  worthy  of  England,  the  first-bor?  of  modem  freedom,  to  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  her  people,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  caiUest  o( 
general  liberty  against  democratic  tyranny;  and  the  event- proved  that  the 
confidence  of  government  had  not, been  misplaced.  In  no.instance  did^the 
volunteer  corps  deviate  from  their  duty,  in  none  did  they  swerve  from  .the 
principles  of  (Mitriolism  and  loyalty  which  first  brought  them  rouQd  the 
standard  of  their  country.  With  the  uniform  which  they  pot  on,  they  cast 
off  all  the  vacillating  or  ambiguous  feelings  of  former  years :  with  the  arms 
which  they  received,  they  imbibed  the  firm  resolution  to  defend  the  cause 

(0  Pari.  lUat.  xxxiii.  13S8>  I423i  1129, 1454. 
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iiBpm  of  England.  Eren  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
'^'^^  quarters  where  sedition  had  once  been  most  prevalent,  the  tgh 
Innteer  corps  formed  so  many  centres  of  loyalty,  which  gradually  expelled 
theibnner  disaffection  from  their  neighbourhood ;  and  to  nothing  more  than 
this  well-timed  and  judicious  step,  was  the  subsequent  unanimity  of  the 
Ikitish  empire  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  be  ascribed.  Had  it  been 
evlier  adopted,  it  might  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  society,  and  en- 
gendered all  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  subsequently,  it  would  probably  have 
come  too  late  to  develope  the  military  energy  requisite  for  success  in  the 
contest.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  this  great  change  confined  only  to  the  British 
ides;  it  extended  to  foreign  nations  and  distant  times;  it  gave  the  first 
oample  of  that  touching  developement  of  patriotic  ardour  which  after- 
vvds  burned  so  strongly  in  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  and  in  the 
British  volunteers  of  4798  was  found  the  model  of  those  dauntless  bands  by 
Thich,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  resurrection  of  the  Fatherland  was  ac-* 
eomplisbed. 

While  England  was  thus  reaping  the  fruits,  in  the  comparatively  prosper- 
ous state  of  its  finances  and  the  united  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the 
goodluthand  stability  of  its  government,  the  French  tasted,  in  a  ruinous 
nd  dis(pticefhl  national  bankruptcy,  the  natural  consequences  of  undue 
<)eiiiOGratic  influence  and  revolutionary  convulsions.  When  the  new  govem- 
lient,  established  by  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  began  to  attend 
to  the  administration  of  the  finances,  they  speedily  found  that,- without  some 
greitdumge,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  class  of  existing  interests,  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  %tate.  The  resources  of 
assignats  and  mandates  were  exhausted,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  reduce  the  most  helpless  class,  the  public  creditors,  and 
^  their  ruin  extricate  the  government  from  its  embarrassments  (i).  As  the 
inoome  was  calculated  at  the  very  highest  possible  rate,  and  the  expenditure 
obviously  within  its  probable  amount,  it  was  evident  that  some  decisive 
iMasQre  was  necessary  to  make  the  one  square  with  the  other.  For  this 
forpose,  they  at  once  struck  off  two-tkirdi  of  the  debt,  and  thereby  reduced' 
itsaiuiiial  charge  from  258  millions  to  86  (2).  To  cover,  indeed,  the  gross 
i>iosticeof  this  proceeding,  the  public  creditors  received  a  paper,  secured 
^or  the  national  domains,  to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  two-thirds,  cal- 
^'i^tir,.  culated  at  twenty  years^  purchase :  but  it  was  at  the  time  foreseen 
^t  inunediately  happened,  that,  from  the  total  impossibility  of  these  mi- 
Knble  fond-holders  turning  to  any  account  the  national  domains  which 
Vtte  thus  tendered  in  payment  of  their  claims,  the  paper  fell  to  a  tenth 
ptftof  the  value  at  which  it  was  forced  on  their  acceptance,  and  soon  became 
lather  unsaleable;  so  that  the  measure  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
pnUic  bankruptcy.  Notwithstanding  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  legislature  by 
temuiilalions  whlch^followed  the  i8th  Fructidor,  this  measure  excited  a 
nm  opposition;  but  at  length  the  revolutionary  party  prevailed,  and  it 

(l)  1W  aoit  faToonbk  riew  of  die  public  nrenuef  and  whidi  in  tlie  end  proTcd  to  be  great! j  orer* 
*^»fiBi  only  eihibited  an  iacom«  of. 610>000»000  tnaa. 


lnUw  etMM«a  of  tlie  war  weM 

fttodat, 383,000.000 


I     788,000,( 


Other  Mrrico, 347.000.000      >      788,000,000 

iMeKHofdcbt, 358,000«000 

Annnal  deficit 173.000,000*  or  L.  7,000.000. 

^C  jut  aboat  du  saaw  deficit  wbich  in  1789  WW  made  tke  pretext  to  jostifjr  the  Rerolutlon. 
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passed  both  Councils  by  a  large  majority.  Yel  such  had  been  the  abject  d«- 
titution  of  the  f  undholders  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  unparalleled 
depreciation  of  the  paper  circulation  in  which  they  were  paid,  that  thisdefr> 
truction  of  two-thirds  of  their  capiul,  when  accompanied  by  the  paymeit 
of  the  interest  of  the  remainder  in  specie,  was  felt  rather  as  a  relief  thin  a 
misfortune.  Such  were  the  consequences,  to  the  monied  interest,  of  tbeRe- 
Tolution  which  they  had  so  strongly  supported,  and  which  they  {ondly  imt- 
gined  was  to  be  an  invincible  rampart  between  them  and  natiooal  buik- 

ruptcy  (4). 
Est<>rtMi       l^e  external  policy  of  the  Directory  soon  eyinced  that  pasaonfor 
I^^X^h^  **"  foreign  conquest  which  is  the  unhappy  characteristic  of  democnlk 
Dm^iory.   states,  espccially  in  periods  of  unusual  ferrotir,  and  forms  llie  tni 
YhidicatioB  of  the  obstinate  war  which  was  maintained  against  them  by  the 
European  raonarchs.  '^The  coalition,"  they  contended,  ^^was  lessfonned 
against  France  than  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Peace,  it  is  tnt, 
is  signed ;  but  the  hatred  which  the  sovereigns  have  vowed  against  it,  if  not, 
On  that  account,  the  less  active;  and  the  chicanery  which  the  Emperor  and 
England  oppose  in  the  way  of  a  general  pacification,  by  showing  that  tbsf 
are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  for  a  rupture,  demonstrates  the  neoeml| 
of  establishing  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  monarchical  and  the  deaio* 
cratical  states.  Switzerland,  that  ancient  asylnnr  of  liberty,  now  trampM 
under  foot  by  an  insolent  aristocracy,  cannot  long  maintain  its  praent  p* 
Vemment  without  depriving  France  of  a  part  of  its  resources,  and  of  thi 
support  which  it  would  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  event  of  the  oooM 
being  renewed  (2).**   Thus  the  French  nation,  liaving  thrown  down  Um 
gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  felt,  in  tlie  extremities  to  which  they  had  alreidy 
proceeded,  a  motive  for  still  further  aggressions  and  more  iosaliable  eoa- 
quests;  obeying  thus  the  moral  law  of  nature,  which,  in  nations  as  weU  li 
individuals,  renders  the  career  of  guilt  the  certain  instrument  of  its  owa 
punishment,  by  the  subsequent  and  intolerant  excesses  into  wliich  it  pi^ 
apitates  its  votaries. 
Ati»ek  apoo  Hollaud  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Republican  ambition.  M 
v*^"*^     content  with  having  revolutionized  that  ancient  oommonweilllif 
expelled  the  Stadtholder,  and  compelled  its  rulers  to  enter  into  a  cosily  ni 
ruinous  war  to  support  the  interests  of  France,  in  which  they  had  perfbrmei 
their  engagements  with  exemplary  fidelity,  they  resolved  to  subject  iti 
inhabitants  to  a  convulsion  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  been  iersl' 
nated  in  France  by  the  i8th  Fractidor. 
Its  •itu.uoii   Since  their  conquest  by  Pichegru,  the  Dutch  had  had  ample  op- 
^„.  portuttity  to  contrast  the  ancient  and  temperate  government  of  the 


■i 
Frnicb 


House  of  Orange,  under  which  they  liad  risen  to  an  unexampM 
height  of  prosperity  and  glory,  with  the  democratic  rule  which  iiad  beet 
8ut»tituted  in  its  stead.  Their  trade  was  mined,  their  navy  defeated,  their 
flag  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  their  numerous  merchant  vessels  roUiag  ii 
their  harbours.  A  reaction,  in  consequence,  had  become  very  general  in 
favour  of  the  ancie^^  order  of  things;  and  so  strong  and  fervent  was  this 
feeling,  that  the  National  Assembly,  which  had  met  on  the  fiist  triumph  rf 
the  Republicans,  bad  n^ver  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  separate  rights 
•and  privileges  of  the  provinces,  as  settled  by  prescription  and  the  old  cob- 
siilution.  The  French  Directory  beheld  with  secret  disquietude  this  leaning 

(1)  Dam.  S2,  35.  Tb.  U.  321i  332.  Jom.  x.  27T.         (3)  Jodo.  x.  295.  Th.  x.  tS. 
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to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  could  not  endure  that  the  old  patrician 
fiffliiies  should,  by  their  influence  in  the  provincial  diets,  temper  in  any 
degree  the  rigour  of  their  central  democratic  government.  To  arrest  this 
teodeney,  they  recalled  their  minister  from  the  Hague :  supplied  his  place  by 
Deiaeroiz,  a  man  of  noted  democratic  principles,  and  gave  Joubert  the  com- 
Dand  of  the  armed  force.  Their  instructions  were,  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  federative  constitution,  overturn  the  aristocracy,  and 
vest  the  government  in  a  Directory  of  democratic  principles  entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France  (i ). 

The  Datdi  Assembly  was  engaged  at  this  juncture  in  the  formation  of  a 
coi»titation,all  previous  attempts  of  that  description  having  proved  miserable 
fcilores.  The  adherents  of  the  old  institutions,  who  still  formed  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitanCs,  and  embraced  all  the  wealth  aiid  almost  all  the  respecta- 
Mity  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  hitherto  contrived  to  badle  the  designs  of 
the  vehement  and  indefatigable  minority,  who,  as  in  all  similar  contests, 
^presented  themselves  as  the  only  real  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
it^QMtized  their  opponents  as  a  mere  faction,  obstinately  opposed  to  every 
spedes  of  improvement.  A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  passed  some 
deerees,  which  the  democratic  parly  strenuously  resisted,  and  forty-three  of 
ils  members,  all  of  the  most  violent  character,  had  protested  against  their 
adoption.  It  was  to  this  minority  that  the  French  minister  addressed  himself 
to  procare  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  (2). 

uiwmmtt   At  a  public  dinner,  Delacroix,  after  a  number  of  popular  toasts, 
i^liSX  exelalmed,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  **  Is  there  no  Balavian  who 
^Ui^  will  plnnge  a  poniard  into  the  constitution,  on  the  alur  of  his 
^*^       country?'^  Amidst  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  the  riot  of  intoxication, 
Iheptan  for  its  assassination  was  soon  adopted;  and  its  execution  was  fixed 
fcr  the  22d  January.  On  that  night,  the  forty-three  deputies  who  had  signed 
the  protest  assembled  at  the  Hotel  of  Haarlem,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  deputies  of  the  Orange  party  and  the  six  commis- 
Men  of  foreign  relations.  At  the  same  time  the  barriers  were  closed ;  the 
national  guard  called  forth ;  and  the  French  troops,  headed  by  Joubert  and 
J»  n,       Daendels,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order.  Resistance  was 
'^  fhiitless;  before  daybreak  those  arrested  were  all  in  prison;  and 

the  remainder  of  the  Assembly,  early  in  the  morning,  met  in  the  hall  of  their 
ddlberations,  where,  surrounded  by  troops,  and  under  the  dictation  of  the 
hyooet,  they  passed  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  night, 
tad  introduciiig  a  new  form  of  government  on  the  jnodei  of  that  already 
tttahliabed  in  France  (5). 

By  this  constitution  the  priTileges  of  the  provinces  were  entirely  abolished ; 
tht  ancient  federal  onion  superseded  by  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible ;  the 
piovincial  authorities  changed  into  functionaries  emanating  from  the  central 
lovenunent ;  a  Council  of  Ancients  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  established,  in 
iiitatioB  of  those  at  F^ois :  and  the  executive  authority  confided  to  a  INreo- 
lory  of  five  raembcn  ail  completely  in  the  interest  of  France.  The  sitting  was 
tiraiinated  by  an  oath  of  hatred  to  th^  Stadtholder,  the  federal  s)  stem,  and 
tko  ariatocraey :  and  ten  deputies,  who  refused  to  take  it,  were  deprived  of 
thtir  teals  oo  the  spot.  So  completely  was  the  whole  done  under  the  terror 
if  die  my,  that  some  months  afterwards,  when  the  means  of  intimidatiou 

-.  (i)T1lx.9«,3T.  J<nB.x.3ai.  Ann.  Reg.  I7W,  (3)  Tli.  x.  37.*Jom.  x,  381,  203.  Ann.  R«f. 
tt.5«*7t,80.  nOSiOO. 

(^  Tk.  1. 30*  !«»  s.  iai. 
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were  remoyed,  a  number  of  deputies  who  had  joined  in  thiese  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion gave  in  their  resignation,  and  protested  against  the  part  they  had  been 
compelled  to  talie  in  the  transaction  (i), 
Tyr-nnieai     Thc  inhabitants  of  Holland  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
m"  Di*iit  democratic  power,  they  had  lost  all  their  ancient  liberties.  The  first 
«>nr-         step  of  Ihe  new  Directory  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  strictly  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  all  petitions  from  corporate  bodies  or 
assemblages  of  men,  and  declaring  that  none  would  be  received  but  {iroin 
insulated  individuals;  thereby  extinguishing  the  national  voice  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  could  make  itself  heard  in  a  serious  manner.  All  the  public 
functionaries  were  changed,  and  their  situations  611ed  by  persons  of  tbe 
Jacobin  party;  numbers  banished  or  proscribed;  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
securing  the  public  tranquillity,  domiciliary  visits  and  arrests  multiplied  In 
the  most  arbitrary  manner.   The  individuals  suspected  of  a  leaning  to  the 
adverse  party  were  every  where  deprived  of  their  right  of  voting  in  the  pri- 
mary assemblies;  and  finally,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  all  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  the  sitting  Assembly  passed  a  decree,  declaring  itself  tbe 
legislative  body,  thereby  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  election  of  their 
representatives.  This  flagrant  usurpation  excited  the  most  violent  discontents 
in  the  whole  country,  and  the  Directors  soon  became  as  obnoxious  as  they 
had  formerly  been  agreeable  to  the  populace.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  mat- 
ters, and  apprehensive  lest  it  should  undermine  their  influence  in  Holland, 
the  French  Directory  enjoined  General  Daendels  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  government.   He  accordingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  companies 
M>7  4. 1798-   of  grenadiers,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Directory,  where 
one  member  was  seized,  while  two  resigned,  and  the  other  two  escaped. 
A  provisional  government  was  immediately  formed,  consisting  of  Daendeb 
and  two  associates,   all  entirely  in  the  interest  of  France,  without  tbe 
slightest  regard  to  the  wishes  of,  or  any  pretence  even  of  authority  from,  tbe 
people.  Thus  was  military  despotism  the  result  of  revolutionary  changes  in 
Holland,  as  it  had  been  in  France,  within  a  few  years  after  they  were  first 
commenced- amidst  the  general  transports  of  the  lower  orders  (2). 
Political       Switzerland  was  the  next  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  Directory, 
swui^.     1'bc  seclusion  of  that  beautiful  country,  its  retirement  from  all  po- 
^"^-         litical  contests  for  above  two  centuries,  the  perfect  neutrality  whicb 
it  had  maintained  between  all  the  contending  parties  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  the  indifference  which  it  had  evinced  to  tbe  mas- 
sacre of  its  citizens  on  the  iOth  August,  could  not  save  it  from  the  devouring 
ambition  of  the  Parisian  enthusiasts.  As  little,  it  must  be  owned  with  regret, 
could  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  its  institutions,  the  perfect  protection  which 
they  afforded  to  persons  and  property,  the  simple  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  admirable  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  above  i^ 
centuries  under  their  influence,  save  a  large  proportion  of  them  from  the 
pernicious  contagion  of  French  democracy.  The  constitutions  of  the  cantons 
were  various.  In  some,  as  the  Forest  Cantons,  highly  democratical;  in  others, 
as  in  Berne,  essentially  aristocratic;  but  in  all,  the  great  objects  of  govern- 
ment, security  to  persons  and  property,  freedom  in  life  and  religion,  were 
attained,  and  the  asprct  of  the  population  exhibited  a  degree  of  well-heiog 
unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  traveller  was  never  weary 
of  admiring,  on  the  sunny  margin  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  on  the  vine-clad  bills 

(1)  Jom.  X,  283.  Tk.  x.  37.  Amu  B<*;.  1798,  $1,         (3)  Ann.  Reg.  179$.  0%  85.  iwn,  xi.  U,  IS* 
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of  the  Leman  sea,  in  the  smiling  fields  of  Appenzel,  in  the  romantic  valleys  of 
Bcrae,  and  the  loveiy  recesses  of  Underwalden — the  beautiful  cottages,  the 
property  of  their  inhabitants,  where  industry  had  accumulated  its  fruits,  and 
art  had  spread  its  elegancies,  and  virtue  had  diffused  its  contentment;  and 
idiere,  amidst  the  savage  magnificence  of  nature,  a  nearer  approach  appeared 
to  have  been  made  to  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  civilized  globe  (1 ) . 

Of  all  the  European  governments,  that  of  Switzerland  was  the  one  the 
weight  of  which  was  least  felt  by  the  people.  Economy,  justice,  and  modera- 
tion, were  the  bases  of  its  administration,  and  the  federal  union  by  which  the 
different  cantons  of  which  it  was  composed  were  held  together,  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  secure  their  common  independence.  Taxes  were 
almost  unknown,  property  was  perfectly  secure,  and  the  expenses  of  govern* 
ment  incredibly  small  (2).  The  military  strength  of  the  state  consisted  in 
the  militia  of  the  different  cantons,  which,  though  formidable,  if  united  and 
led  by  chiefe  well  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  mountain  warfare,  was  little 
qualified  to  maintain  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  vast  forces  which  the 
neighbouring  powers  had  now  brought  into  the  field. 
Jj«jj2Jj|2i  "^^  ^^  defect  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
nfte  w  tte  federacy  was,  that  with  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  possessors  of  poll- 
cmmdm.  tical  power,  they  had  refused  to  admit  the  conquered  provinces  to 
a  participation  of  the  privileges  which  they  themselves  enjoyed,  and  thereby 
sown  the  seeds  of  future  dissension  and  disaffection  between  the  different 
parts  of  their  dominion.  In  this  way  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  politically  subject 
to  the  eioiton  of  Berne,  the  Italian  bailiwicks  to  that  of  Uri,  and  some  towns 
of  Argovia  and  Thurgovia  to  other  cantons;  while  the  peasants  of  Zurich,  in 
addition  to  the  absence  of  political  privileges,  were  galled  by  a  monopoly  in 
the  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  justly  complained  of  as  oppressive.  Yet 
the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  government  of  the  senate  of  Berne  was 
admitted  even  by  its  bitterest  enemies;  the  economy  of  their  administration 
had  enabled  them,  with  extremely  light  burdens,  not  only  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  but  accumulate  a  large  treasure  for  future  emergen- 
cies; and  the  practical  blessings  of  their  rule  were  unequivocally  demons- 
trated by  the  well-being  of  the  peasantry  and  the  density  of  the  population,^i 
features  rarely  found  in  unison,  but  which  cannot  coexist  but  under  a  paternal 
and  beneficent  system  of  administration  (3). 
J^,^^""  The  uniform  system  of  the  French  revolutionary  government, 
"^*lt^  when  they  wished  to  make  themselves  masters  of  any  country,  was 
£b<iaBu  to  excite  a  part  of  the  population,  by  the  prospect  of  the  extension 
afUMt  Che  ^  political  power,  against  the  other;  to  awaken  democratic  ambi- 


tion by  the  offer  of  fraternal  support,  and  having  thus  distracted  the  state  by 
huestine  divisions,  they  soon  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  triumph  over  both. 
The  situation  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  some  of  which  held  conquered  provinces 
in  subjection,  and  which  varied  extremely  among  each  other,  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  eleetivefranchise  was  diffused  through  the  people,  offered  a  favour^ 
able  prospect  of  undermining  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  and  accom- 
plishing the  subjection  of  th^  whole  by  the  adoptionj>f  this  insidious  system. 
The  treasure  of  Berne,  of  which  report  had  magnified  the  amount,  offered  an 
irresistible  bait  to  the  cupidity  of  the  French  Directory ;  and  whatever  argu- 
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ments  were  adduced  in  farour  of  respecting  the  neutrality  of  that  asylam  rf 
freedom,  they  were  always  met  by  the  consideration  of  the  immense  relict 
which  those  accumulated  savings  of  three  centuries  would  afford  to  the  fi- 
nances of  the  Republic  (i). 

The  first  spark  of  the  revolutionary  flame  had  been  lighted  in  Switzerhnd 
in  il9iy  when  many  sincere  and  enthusiastic  men,  among  whom  wasGoloael 
La  Harpe,  formerly  preceptor  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  contributed  by  their 
publications  to  the  growth  of  democratic  principles.  The  patricians  of  Berne 
were  the  especial  object  of  their  attacks,  and  numerous  were  the  efforts  made 
to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  its  territory  to  shake  offxht  aristocratic  yoke. 
But  the  success  of  their  endeavours  was  for  many  years  prevented  by  the 
catastrophe  of  iOth  August,  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  the  Swiss 
guard  were  treated  by  the  Parisian  populace  on  that  occasion,  for  no  other 
crime  than  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths.  Barth^lemy  was 
sent  to  Berne  as  ambassador  of  France  to  counteract  this  tendency;  and  bh 
efforts  and  address  were  not  without  success  in  allaying  the  general  exasp^ 
ration,  and  reviving  those  feelings  of  discontent  which,  in  an  especial  min* 
ner,  brooded  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  subject  cantons.  The  goverameol, 
however,  persisted  in  a  cautious  system  of  neutrality ;  the  wisest  coone 
which  they  could  possibly  have  adopted,  if  supported  by  such  a  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  respected,  but  the  most  unfortunate  when  accompanied,  as  it 
was,  by  no  military  preparations  to  meet  the  coming  danger  (2). 

The  Swiss  democrats  formed  a  considerable  party,  formidable  chiefly  from 
their  influence  being  concentrated  in  the  great  towns,  where  the  powers  of 
thought  were  more  active,  and  the  means  of  communication  greater  thaa  is 
the  rural  districts.  Zurich  was  the  centre  of  their  intrigues;  and  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionists  to  counterbalance,  by  the  influence  of  that 
city,  the  authority  of  Berne,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Steiger,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  confederacy.  Ochs,  grand  tribune  of  Basle,  a  turbulent  and  am- 
bitious demagogue,  Pfcflir,  son  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Lucerne, 
and  Colonel  Weiss  at  Berne,  formed  a  secret  committee,  the  object  of  which 
was,  by  all  possible  means,  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution, and  the  ascendency  of  French  influence  in  the  whole  confederacy. 
Their  united  efforts  occasioned  an  explosion  at  Geneva  in  1792,  and  threatened 
the  liberties  of  all  Switzerland;  but  the  firmness  of  the  government  of  Berne 
averted  the  danger;  fourteen  thousand  militia  speedily  approached  the  ID^ 
naced  point;  and  the  troops  of  the  Convention  retired  before  a  nation  deter- 
mined to  assert  its  independence  (3). 
Tbeir  mra.    Thc  subjugatiott  of  Switzerland,  however,  continued  a  favourite 
bri^f  on  •    object  of  French  ambition ;  it  bad  been  resolved  on  by  the  Directory 
S^iwitt'"'  long  before  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  In  July,  1797,  their  eOTOT 
i>i'i         Mengaud  was  dispatched  to  Berne  to  insist  upon  the  dismissal  of 
the  English  resident  Wickham,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  on  foot  intrigiies, 
with  the  democratic  party,  similar  to  those  which  had  proved  so  succe»ful 
in  effei;ting  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  republic.  By  the  prudent  resola- 
tion  of  the  English  government,  who  were  desirous  not  to  embroil  the  Swift 
with  their  formidable  n9ighbours,  Wickham  wi^s  withdrawn.  Foiled  in  this 
attempt  to  involve  the  Swiss  in  a  conflict,  the  Directory  next  ordered  their 
troops  on  the  frontier  to  take  posaeasion  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Basi« 

m 

(i)  Uc.  xiv.  188.  (t)  Hard.  v.  383,  390. 

(2)  Hani.  r.  37T,  385. 
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wUdi  wasmbjcel  to  the  jnriadictioii  of  tbo  cantons ;  bat  here  too  they  were 
lUBooeisfii],  for  the  Swiss  government  confined  themselves  to  simple  nego* 
tiitioDslorso  glarmg  a  yiolation  of  existing  treaties.  But  Napolten,  by  his 
condoet  in  reg^  to  the  Yalteliney  struck  a  chord  which  soon  vibrated  with 
ftul  effect  throoghont  Switzerland^  and,  by  rousing  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
pcptred  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  This  country,  consisting  of  five 
biiliwidLi,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  souls,  extending 
from  tbesonrceof  the  Adda  to  its  junction  with  the  lake  of  Como,  had  been 
Mnqnered  by  the  Grispns  from  the  Dukes  of  Milan ;  Francis  1  guaranteed  to 
Itaa  their  enjoyment  of  it,  and  they  had  govemed  it  with  justice  and  mode* 
ntion  with  a  council  of  its  own  for  Ihree  centuries.  Napoleon,  however,  per* 
eeiTed  in  the  situation  of  this  sequestered  valley  the  means  of  inserting  the 
peint  of  the  wedge  into  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  ils  proximity  to  the  Mi- 
hnese  territory,  where  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  then  furiously  raging, 
lad  the  common  language  which  they  spoke,  rendered  it  probable  that  they 
voald  rapidly  imbibe  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  their  German  superiors ;  and, 
iBardcr  to  sound  their  intentions,  and  foment  the  desire  of  independencOi 
be,evly  in  the  sommer  4797,  sent  his  aide-de-camp  Leclerc  to  their  cottages. 
Ike  result  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valtelioe  openly  claimed  their  in* 
dependence,  rose  in  insurrection,  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag,  and  expelled  the 
Mm  aatlunities.  Napolton,  chosen  during  the  plenitude  of  his  power  at 
Moatebelloas  mediator  between  the  contending  parties,  pronounced,  on  iOth 
^i^.  October,  1797,  a  decree  which,  instead  of  settling  the  disputed 
^'  points  between  them,  annexed  the  whole  insurgent  territory  to  the 
Gnlpine  Republic,  thereby  bereaving  the  ancient  allies  of  France,  during  a 
tine  of  profound  peace,  of  a  territory  to  them  of  great  value,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  three  hundred  years.  This  decree  was  professedly  based  on  the 
principle  of  still  more  general  application.  *'  That  no  one  people  should  be 
Mbjerted  to  another  people  (i). 

itmrfiii      This  iniquitous  proceeding,  which  openly  encouraged  every  subject 

t!!^^  district  in  the  Swiss  confedetacy  to  declare  its  independence,  wu 

ISiJSlSi  >M>t  lost  upon  the  Valais,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  all  the  other  de* 

^        pendencies  of  that  Republic.  To  increase  the  ferment,  a  large  body 

0(  troops,  under  General  Menard,  was  moved  forward  to  the  frontiers  of  that 

dkeoBteBted  province,  and  Napoldon,  in  his  journey  from  Milan  to  RasUdt, 

Ml  care  to  pass  through  those  districts,  and  stop  in  those  towns,  where  the 

donocratic  spirit  was  known  to  be  most  violent.  At  Lausanne  he  was  sur- 

nwnded  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  openly  proclaim- 

ttl  ts  tfie  Restorer  of  their  independence.   A  plan  of  operations  was  soon 

concerted  with  Ochs  and  La  Harpe,  the  leaders  of  revolutionary  projects  in 

tbatcomitry .  It  was  agreed  that  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  should  be 

tveeied,  as  that  was  considered  as  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  France 

ihtn  the  present  federal  union ;  that  the  Directory  should  commence  by  taking 

of  Bienne,  L'Esquil,  andMunsierthal,  which  were  dependencies  of 


(l)]hp,iT.  190,  sOOf  909.   J«d.  x.  902,  969.  tbU,  bad  reconrw  to  Uieasiul  engine  of  rerolatfoo; 

Ms.  Aao.  Beg.  17M.  99'  Hani.  t.  S09.  307.  be  stirred  up,  by  bis  lecrtl  miMaries.  tbe  lower 

Mmu.  i-ifj.  MftpoUoN  at  Um  same  tine  dispetth-  Valaisans  to  rcTolt  against  the  vpper  ValaissDS,  by 

Maa  afnt  lo  oegotiate  witb  tbe  republic  of  tbe  wbom  they  were  beid  in  lubjcctioni  and  the  in- 

Vsbii  Ua  a  cooMBimicatioo    orer   the  Simplon,  habitants,  assored  of  bis  sopport,  and  encouraged 

^^<«e«b  their  Iciritory,  with  tbe  Cisalpine  Republic,  by  the  soccessfal  result  of  tbe  rcTolt  of  ibe  Vaite- 

Th«  Swiat  goTemment,  however,  bad    inflnence  line,  declared  ihrlr  independence.   [Corresp.  Gonf. 


**^fb.  by  acMs  el  Barthileny,  who,  at  that     June  91,  1797,  and  July  IS,  1797.    Uard.T.ittS, 
psriadi,  was  a  member  of  Ibe  Directory,  to  obtain  a     293  ] 
*Kptin  on  that  attempt.  The  French  general,  upon 
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the  bishopric  of  Basle  :  that  all  the  Italian  bailiwicks  should  be  stimulated  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  other 
cantons  :  that  the  French  Republic  should  declare  itself  the  protector  of  all 
the  districts  and  individuals  who  were  disposed  to  shake  off  the  authority  of 
the  aristocratic  cantons,  and  that  Mengaud  should  encourage  the  formatioD 
of  clubs,  inundate  the  country  with  revolutionary  writings,  and  promise 
speedy  succours  in  men  and  money.  At  Berne,  Napol^n  asked  a  question  of 
sinister  import  as  to  the  amount  of  its  treature  ;  and  though  the  senator,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  prudently  reduced  its  amount  to  10,000,000  francs, 
or  about  L.400,000,  this  wasLSufficient  to  induce  that  ambitious  man,  whovns 
intent  on  procuring  funds  for  his  Eastern  expedition,  to  urge  the  Directory 
to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  Switzerland  (i). 
r^u'of  bS.  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^P^  hostility  against  the  Helvetic  league  was  tiie 
Dec^'is  seizure  of  the  country  of  Erguel  by  five  battalions,  drawn  from 
t^v  '  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  15th  December.  This  event,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  an  alarming  fermentation,  and  soon  an  open  insonec- 
tion  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  produced  the  utmost  consternation  in  Switzerland; 
and  a  diet  assembled  at  Aran  to  deliberate  concerning  the  public  exigencies. 
This  act  of  hostility  was  followed,  two  days  after,  by  an  intimation  from 
Mengaud,  the  French  envoy,  *^  that  the  members  of  the  governments  of 
Dec.  17.  Berne  and  Friburg  should  answer  personally  for  the  safety  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  as  might 
address  themselves  to  the  French  Republic  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  their 
rights."  As  the  senate  of  Berne  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  country, 
Mengaud,  early  in  January,  summoned  them  instantly 'to  declare  their  inten- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  General  Menard  crossed  Savoy  with  ten  thousand 
men,  from  the  army  of  Italy,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Femey, 
Jan.  4. 1798.  near  Geneva;  while  Monnier,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  to 
support  the  expected  insurrection  in  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  These 
threatening  measures  brought  matter^  to  a  crisis  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud;  the 
standard  of  insurrection  was  openly  hoisted,  trees  of  liberty  planted,  the  Swiss 
authorities  expelled,  and  the  Lemon  Republic  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
French  Directory  (2). 

doM  Sndir    These  iniquitous  measures  against  the  Swiss  confederacy  were  all 
the  dim.    adopted  by  the  government,  with  the  concurrence  and  by  the 

tiOO  of  N«-  :%     i  0  -Ji  %,  -n  «  m  i^ 

poiten.  advice  of  Napoleon.  He  was  the  great  centre  of  correspondence 
with  the  malecontents  of  Helvetia;  and  by  his  council,  assistance,  and  diree* 
tions,  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  (0. 
the  independence  of  the  confederacy.  In  concert,  at  Paris,  with  La  Harpe, 
Ochs,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  he  preparc^d  a  general  plan 
of  a  revolt  against  the  Swiss  government.  So  little  did  the  Directory  deem  it 
necessary  to  conceal  either  their  own  or  his  share  in  these  intrigues,  that 
they  openly  avowed  it;  and,  in  a  journal  published  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  it  was  publicly  declared  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Napo- 
leon, they  were  engaged  in  a  general  plan  for  the  remodelling  the  Hel- 
vetic constitution ;  and  that  they  took  under  their  especial  protection  the 
patriots  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  great  struggle 

(I)  Jom.  X.  2W,  298.    Uc.  xir.  t9S.    De  Stael,         (2)  Ann.  Reg.  1798,  2?,  28.   J«a.  x.  SW.  !««• 
it.  290.  Ann.  Reg.  1708,  24,  25.  xW.  lOS. 
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ior  equality  of  priTileges  and  French  fraternization  thronghont  [the  whole 
ooofBdeiacy  (Ij. 

(l)  Bud.  T.  SlO,  Sll.  wards,  Ocht  agaia  wrote  to  Lim  s — '*  I  wroto  to  you 

la  tike  Jmdu  Lois,  a  joarual  eotlrely  under  llie  on  the  I2th>  and  begged  to  know  to  which  of  the 

iiifdieo  of  Banas,  there  appeared  at  this  period  allematiyc»  proposed  in  my  letter  the  patriott  are 

th«  Mtoving  artide  :  •*  Sereral  French  traTellers  to  look.    Meanwhile,  ther  are  preparing,  hot  1  am 

bit  been  sent  within  these  few  da  js  to  Switzer-  much  afraid  they  will  do  more  b«irm  than  good  ; 

had,  with  inctmctiona  to  obeerre  the  singular  tbe^  will  probably  effect  a  half  reToIution  only, 

rmtn  \m  the  Helvetic  gorenuncots,  their  division  which  will  be  speedily  OTerlnmcd,  and  IcaTe  mat« 

iito  ikifieenrqmblics,  and  their  distribction  into  ters  worse  tlun  before/'    [  Ihid.  it.  474.  475*] 

■enrign  and  subject  states.   The  same  txnTcllers  sd  Dec.  On  the  2d  December,    Bacber,  tbo 

an  directed  to  consider  the  inconveniences  Likelv  revolutionary  agent  for  the  Grisons,  wrote  to  Napo* 

to  arise  from  the  accnmolatioo,  so  near  the  French  Icon  :— **  The  explosion  which  we  have  so  long  ex* 

fmtieri,eftheleadersof  so  many  parties  who  have  pected  has  at  length  taken  pboe;  the  chiefs  and 

hca  van^oashcd  in  the  different  crises  of  the  Re-  members  of  the  Grey  league  have  been  deposed* 

TClstioo.     Thej  are  anihonxed  to  dedare  that  and  placed  in  confinement  at  Coire;  the  gen<*nil 

Kaaceis  particnfauiy  the  ally  of  all  the  conquered  assembly  of  the  people  has  been  convoked.  Their 

arsabject  people,  and  of  all  who  arc  in  a  slate  of  first  act  has  been  to  send  a  deputation  to  express  to 

ap|Msitioa  to  their  governments,  all  of  which  are  you,  citizen  general,  the  profound  sense  which  the 

aaiarioBily  sold  to  England.  They  are  directed,  in  Congress  entertain  of  your  powerful  med  iation,  and 

as  opcdal  manner,  to  observe  the  situation  of  to  give  you  all  the  information  which  yon  can 

GcBCra,  wki<^  is  eminently  republican,  and  friend*  axst  Dre.  desire."  [  Ibid.  iv.  463-]  On  21st  De- 

.  Ifto  Fzanoe.  M.  Talleyrand  is  much  occupied  with  cember,  Ochs  wrote  to  Na(iolten  :  — "  My  letters 

Ike  pohlicsl  state  of  Switzerland  ;  he  has  frequent  have  at  length  informed  me,  that  the  French  troops 

cadieraieet  with  Genera!  Bonaparte,   Colonel  La  are  in  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Basle.  1  am 

brpe,  and  the  Grand  Tribune  Odis.  The  latter  transported  with  joy  on  the  occasion  { the  last  hoar 

^iognished  chamcter,  who  is  received  at  ail  the  of  the  aristocracy  appears  to  have  struck.  Listen  to 

pklie  Ufa  on  thr  same  terms  as  the  foreign  am-  what  one  of  your  agents  writes  to  me :— *  Have  only 

■Mndon,  is  oecnpaed,  under  the  au.<pices  of  the  a  little  patience,  and  full  justice  will  be  done;  war 

l^inclory,  and  in  concert  with  the  persons  whom  will  be  waged  with  the  oligarchy  and  the  aristo- 

<kej  kare  sppointed  to  share  their  kibours,  with  a  cracy ;  government  established  in  its  primitive  sim* 

fiONol  raaoddling  of  the  ancient  Helvetic  consti-  plicity,  universal  equality  will  prevail,  and  thea 

latisa.   In  a  woni,  a  revolutionary  explosion  is  France  will  indeed  live  on  terms  Af  amity  with  ita 

ktwfj  expected  on  the  two  extremities  of  Switzer-  Swiss  neighbours.'  "  [Corrcsp.  Conf.  iv.  476.  477.  ] 

had,  in  the  Grisons  and  the  Paye  de  Vaud.  "~^Ami  \^th  Feb.  1798,  On  the  17th  Fehmary,  17M,  the  re- 

d»  loit,  Dec.  11,1 797.  volotionary  deputies  of  the  Pays  de  'Vaud  presented 

Ike  direction  which  Napolfon  took  of  these  in-  the  following  address  to  Napolton  i  — **  The  do* 

trigaes  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  Con/uimtiul  paties  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  whom  the  generous 

Bccia.  Corrtspondeaee.     On    December    l2«  protection  of  the  Directory  basso  powerfully  aided, 

t7t7,  Oeks  addressed  the  following  note  to  that  desire  to  lay  their  homage  at  your  feet.    They  owe 

gescral :—"  The  material  points  to  consider  are,  it  the  more,  bemuse  it  was  your  passage  through 

^'^'iker  we  are  to  continoethe  federal  union  which  their  country  which  electrified  the  inhabitants,  and 

hie  jgReaUe  to  Austria,  or  establish  unity,  the  was  the  precursor  of  the  thunderbolt  which  has 

^neans  of  rendering  Switzerland  the  permanent  overwhelmed  the  oligarchy.  The  Helvetians  swore, 

■^  af  France.  1  perceive,  with  the  highest  satisfac-  when  they  beheld  the  Liberator  of  Italy,  to  recover 

tin.  tkat  you  agree  with  the  Swiss  patrioU  on  this  their  rights."  [  Ibid.  iv.  S08.]  Brune  also  oorres- 

fni.  Bat  the  result  of  our  conferences  and  cor*  ponded    with    Napoleon    throughout    the    whole 

Ni|iundunce  is,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  we  campaign  in  Switzerland  :— In  one  of  his  letters, 

■^mU  have  a  convention,  supported  by  a  Prrach  X7tb  March,     on  17th  March,  1798,  he  says,—"  £ 

'■V'  fvmett   in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  have  studied  your  political    conduct  throughout 

^  I  tkrrefore  be  permitted  to  insinuate  to  my  your  Italian  campaign  ;  1  follow  your  labours  to  the 

^'Bida,  in  guarded  phrases,  that  they  will  be  best  of  my  ability ;  according  to  your  advice,  1 

^ft"*^  ?  May  I  assure  the  patriots  of  Zurich,  spare  no  methods  of  conciliation ;  but  at  the  same 

|mi  tkc  sniae»ty  demanded  will  be  extended  to  the  time  am  fully  prepared  to  act  with  force,  and  the 

|"hakiiaauof  KaifEa  ,  that  France  will  make  good  genins  of  liberty  has  secon4ed  my  enterprises.    I 

HiiDcioalcatable  righu  lo  the  Val  Moutier.  the  Val  am,  like  you,  surrounded  by  rascals;  I  am  con* 

'ErSBcl,  and  the  town  of  Bienne;  that  she  will  stantly  paring  their  nails,  and  locking  the  public 

pniataelke  liberties  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  treasures  from  them."  [Ibid.  iv.  S33.]  Lastly,  Na* 

^  tka  Italian  bailiwicks  may  present  jpetitions,  poleon  no  sooner  beard  of  the  invasion  of  the  Pays 

**d  rntemize  with  the  Cisalpine  Aepublic  ?  Basle  de  Vand,  than  he  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Cisal* 

i*)>«httioaised  might  propose  to  the  Italian  baili*  5th  Feb.  1798.  pine  Republic  in  these  term^  : — **  The 

*>(k>,  ikc  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  other  subject  pays  de  Vaud  and  the  different  cantons  of  Switzer* 

****ni  lo.send  deputies  to  a  national  convention  ;  if  bud  arc  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberty ; 

"■ttn  were  only  brought  that  length,  there  can .  we  know  that  the  Italian  bailiwicks  share  in  the 

W  Bo  doubt  that  the  remainder  of  Switzerland  same  disposition;  but  we  deem  it  indispensable  that 

*^  coBie  into  their  measures.    But  it  is  indls*  at  this  moment  they  should  declare  their  sent!* 

F**Mlle  that  the  agents  of  France  should  publish  ments,  and  manifest  a  desire'  to  be  united  to  the 

^vvehtionary  writiags,  and  decbre  every  where  Cisalpine  Republic    We  desire  in  consequence  that 

^  Toe  take  nnder  your  esprcial  protection  all  yon  will  avail  yourself  cs  of  all  the  means  in  yonr 

*k»  khour  for  the  regeneiatioB  of  their  country,  power  to  spread  in  your  neighbourhood  the  spirit 

'■<«  dfdaratlon,  however,  may  be  made  either  of  liberty ;  circubte  liberal  writings  ;  and  excite  a 

P^'^'kIT  or  confidentially;   1  shall  be  happy  to  movevamt  which  majr  aeceUrate  the  general  revoiution 

P**inra  a  sketch  of  sutJi  a  confidential  letter,  if  you  0/  Switienand.    We  have  given  orders  to  General 

F"<cr  that  method."  [Corr.  Conf.  iv.  470.  472.]  Honoier  to  approach  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian 

i|A  s«c.     It  ^yooid  appear  that  Napolfon  had  bailiwiLks  with  his  troops,  to  support  any  move- 

■*  «  «« lepUcd  to  Ibis  lell«r  j  for»  »ix  days  after-  ments  of  the  insurgents ;  he  has  received  orders  m 
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Th^e  Tiblent  steps,  which  ihreatened  the  whole  conMeraqirifk 


!!^o^n<?'"  dissolution,  excited  the  deepest  alarm  in  the  Swiss  Diet,  asseinhled 
s^it^ri'r.d.at  Arau.   This  was  increased  by  a  note  addressed  by  Hengaud, 
JiZ  ^  whioh  declared  that,  if  the  Austrians  entered  the  Grisons,  the 
ceMioM.     French  would  immediately  occupy  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  moit 
violent  debates,  meantime,  took  place  in  the  senate  of  that  canton,  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  adopted.  In  order  to  appease  the  public  disconteDti, 
they  passed  a  decree  by  which  the  principal  towns  and  districts  in  thecuton 
were  empowered  to  elect  fifty  deputies  to  sit  in  the  legislatare.  This  exam- 
aoth  Jan.      plc  was  Immediately  followed  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Friboif, 
'^'*'  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  SchafThausen.  But  this  measure  met  witli 

th;  usual  fate  of  all  concessions  yielded,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  to 
revolutionary  ambition;  it  displayed  weakness  without  erincing  firmneM, 
and  encouraged  audacity  without  awakening  gratitude  (1). 
HMtiiitiM     Convinced  at  length  by  the  eloquence  of  Steiger,  that  resistance 
i?7h!T^a  ^'AS  ^^^  ^^h  course  which  remained,  the  Senate  of  Berne  ordered 
d«  vaod.     t|,e  militia,  twenty  thousand  strong,  to  be  called  out,  and  sentCe- 
lonel  Weiss,  with  a  small  force,  to  take  possession  of  Ltausanne.  Bat  this  of* 
fleer  had  not  troops  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object ;  the  insurgents  instantly 
invited  General  Menard  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
French  battalions  quickly  poured  down  from  the  Jura.  Upon  his  approad^ 
the  revolution  broke  out  at  Lausanne,  the  Swiss  were  driven  out,  and  IKoard, 
advancing,  summoned  Weiss  instantly  and  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Paysdt 
S7th  Jan.       Vaud.  Two  soldiers  of  the  escort  of  the  flag  of  truce  were  killed; 
and  although  the  Senate  of  Berne  offered  to  deliver  up  the  men  who  had  com- 
mitted this  aggression,  Menard  obstinately  insisted  upon  construing  it  into  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Lausanne.  Mean* 
while  Ochs  and  Mengaud,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  succeeded  il 
revolutionizing  all  the  north  of  Switzerland,  asfar  as  the  foot  of  the  moantains; 
the  territories  of  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Argovie,  quickly  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag} 
and  convulsions  took  place  in  the  Lower  Valais,  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  SL- 
Gall  (2}.  To  such  a  height  of  audacity  did  the  insurgents  arrive,  that  they 
hoisted  that  emblem  of  revolution  at  Aran,  without  the  Diet  being  able  to 
overawe  them  by  their  presence,  or  prevent  them  by  their  authority. 
RMoiote       Driven  to  desperation  by  these  insurrections,  the  Senate  of  Bene 
tkin^oaM   tardily,  but  resolutely,  resolved  upon  resistance.  They  intimated 
or  Berne.    |q  (||^  Frcuch  government  the  concessions  made  to  the  popalar 
party ;  but  the  Directorydeclared  that  nothing  would  be  deemed  salislactoryi 
unless  the  whole  ancient  constitution  was  overturned,  and  a  provisional  go- 
vernment of  live  revolutionists  established  in  its  stead.  The  Senate,  finding 
their  ruin  resolved  on,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  shepherds  of  tbe 
Alps  to  defend  their  country ;  Steiger  repaired  in  person  to  the  army  to  pot 
himself  under  the  orders  of  Erlach,  and  the  most  energetic  measures  to  repel 
the  danger  were  adopted  (3).  A  minority,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  SwiV) 
abdicated,  and  agreed  to  all  the  propositions  of  the  French  general;  not  inti- 
midated by  the  terror  of  the  Republican  arms,  but  deluded  by  the  contigioa 
of  its  prindples. 
Desirous  still,  if  possible,  to  avoid  proceeding  to  extremities,  the  Senate 

tontett  m«iaar«t  witli  you  for  the  atUlaiMnt  of  an  (2)  Jom.  x.  SOS,  304*  Lae  »▼.  seo.  Th.s.4Ti 

object  equally  imporunt  to  both  Republics."— See  49.  Ann.  Reg.  1798,  SS* 

Habd.  ▼.  SSO.  (3)  Jom.  s.  301.    Uc>  xif*  SOi<    Bolt. til 

(1)  Aim.  Ref .  1799, 9|.  im,  x.  394,  309.    Hi.  319. 
x.i6. 
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iddrmed  a  note  to  the  Directory,  In  which  they  complained  of  the  irmptioii 
tf  their  troops  ioto  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  offered  to  disbaad  their  militia  if 
the  invaders  were  withdrawn.  This  drew  forth  from  the  enemy  a  full  state- 
ment of  their  designs.  No  longer  pretending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  districts  in  a  state  of  revolution,  or  tlie  securing  for  them  the  pri- 
lileges  of  citizens,  they  insisted  on  overturning  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
eoontry,  forming  twenty-two  cantons  instead  of  thirteen,  and  creating  a  Re<- 
pobUc,  one  and  indivisihle,  with  a  Directory,  formed  in  all  respects  on  the 
Mdel  of  that  of  France  (i) ;  at  the  same  time  Mengaud  published  at  Aran  a 
Miration,  that  ^^all  Swiss  who  should  refuse  to  obey  the  commands,  or  fol- 
l0Wthe  standards  of  the  Senate  of  Berne,  would  be  taken  under  the  immediate 
prateetfon  of  the  French  Republic." 

inoifflM.  Meanwhile  the  Oberland  $n  mast$  flew  to  arms;  the  shepherds 
tHuT  descended  from  their  glaciers;  every  valley  sent  forth  its  little 
"^  horde  of  men,  and  the  accumulated  streams,  uniting  like  the  tor- 
NOtsof  the  Alps,  formed  a  body  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  combatants  on 
fbe frontiers  of  Berne.  The  small  cantons  followed  the  glorious  example; 
IM,  Underwalden,  Schwytz,  and  Soleure,  sent  forth  their  contingents  with 
ihcriiy ;  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Alps  teemed  with  warlike  activity,  and 
(be  peasants  joyfully  set  out  from  their  cottages,  not  doubting  that  the 
trionphs  of  Morat,  Laupen,  and  Granson,  were  about  to  be  renewed  in  the 
koly  war  of  independence.  The  women  fanned  the  generous  flame :  they  not 
oslf  encouraged  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  swell  the  bands  of  their 
OBontrymen,  but  themselves  in  many  instances  joined  the  ranks,  resolved  to 
dttrein  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  strife.  Almost  every  where  the  inhabi-* 
liBti  of  the  mountains  remained  faithful  to  their  country,  the  citizens  of 
ivwni  and  of  the  plains  alone  were  deluded  by  the  fanaticism  of  revolu- 
tion (2). 

^jg^  General  d*Erlach,  who  commanded  the  Swiss  troops,  had  divided 
^H«>  his  army  into  three  divisions,  consisting  of  about  seven  thousand 
■Mfieieh.  The  first,  under  General  Andermait,  occupied  the  space  between 
Fribarg  and  the  lake  of  Morat ;  the  second,  under  Graffenried,  was  encamped 
kttVfeeD  the  town  of  Buren  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Thiols,  the  third, 
vider  Colonel  Watterille,  was  in  communication  with  the  preceding,  and 
Avered  Soleure.  Had  the  Swiss  army  instantly  attacked,  they  might  possi- 
Uy  have  overwhelmed  the  two  divisions  of  the  French  troops,  which  were  so 
^lepirated  as  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  each  other;  the  multitude  of 
viveren  in  Switzerland  would  probably  have  been  decided  by  such  an  event, 
to  Join  the  armies  of  their  country,  and  thus  the  confederacy  might  have  been 
fiMbled  to  maintain  its  ground  till  the  distant  armies  of  Austria  advanced  to 
in  relief.  But,  from  a  dread  of  precipiuting  hostilities  while  yet  accommo« 
^'^  was  practicable,  this  opportunity,  notwithsUnding  the  most  urgent 
'^Prasentations  of  Steiger,  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  General  Brune,  who 
at  this  time  replaced  Menard  in  the  command,  instantly  concentrated  his 
wrces,  and  sent  forward  an  envoy  to  Berne  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
ti<ML  By  this  artifice  he  both  induced  the  enemy  to  relax  their  efforts,  and 
S>iiied  time  to  complete  his  own  preparations.  The  Senate  meanwhile  fluctu- 
ated between  t&e  enthusiasm  of  the  peasantry  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  their 
apprdiensions  of  engaging  in  such  a  contest.  At  length  Brune,  having  com- 

0)  hm,  a.  tie.  nanl«  t.  S4S.  (9)  D«  Su«l,  ii.  78.  Ue.  sW.  909.  atoS.  Jon.  *- 

910.  Ann.  a«f .  ITOO,  81.  Har4.  t.  SSli  388. 
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pleled  his  preparations,  declared  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Directory  but 
the  immediate  disbanding  of  the  whole  army ;  upon  which  the  Senate  at 
length  authorized  d^Erladh  to  commence  hostilities,  and  notice  was  sent  to 
the  French  commander  that  the  armistice  would  not  be  renewed  (4). 

Brune,  however,  resolyed  to  anticipate  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose,  Ik 
M»rcb  a.  troops  woro  movcd,  before  day-break  on  the  2d  March,  towards  So> 
leureand  Friburg,  where  they  had  many  partisans  among  the  reyolationiry 
classes.  A  battalion  of  Swiss,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
sarrender  or  advaucod  posts;  but  thc  towus  were  far  from  imitating  thisgalhat 
Frita^.**"  example.  Soleure  surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  Fribmg, 
after  a  show  of  resistance,  did  the  same.  These  great  successes,  gained  evi- 
dently by  concert  with  the  party  who  distracted  Switzerland,  not  only  gave 
the  invaders  a  secure  bridge  over  the  Aar,  but  by  uncovering  the  right  of  the 
Swiss  army,  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  whole.  This  retrograde  movement, 
immediately  following  these  treacherous  surrenders,  produced  the  most  fatal 
effect;  the  peasants  conceived  they  were  betrayed,  some  disbanded  and  re- 
tired, boiling  with  rage,  to  their  mountains,  others  mutinied  and  murdered 
their  officers;  nothing  but  the  efforts  of  Steiger  and  d^Erlach  brought  any 
part  of  the  troops  back  to  their  colours,  and  then  it  was  discovered  thathatf 
their  number  had  disappeared  during  the  confusion  (2). 
Sl^r^'*  while  the  Swiss  troops  at  this  critical  moment  were  undergoing 
Bernc.^*^  this  ruluous  diminutlou,  the  French  were  vigorously  following  oi) 
their  successes.  Before  daybreak,  on  the  5th,  a  general  attack  was  commenced 
on  the  Swiss  position.  General  Pigeon,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  passed  the 
Sarine,  and,  by  a  sudden  assault,  made  himself  master  of  the  post  of  Neue- 
neck,  on  the  left  of  the  army;  but  the  Swiss,  though  only  eight  thousand 
strong,  under  Graffenried,  having  returned  to  the  charge,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  drove  his  veteran  bands  back,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  thousand  men,  and,  amidst  loud  shouts,  regained  the  posi- 
tion they  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  But  while  fortune  thus  smiled  on  the 
arms  of  freedom  on  the  left,  a  fatal  disaster  occurred  on  the  right.  After  the 
fall  of  Soleure,  the  division  of  Schawenburg  moved  forward  on  the  road  to 
Berne,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  dislodged  the  Swiss  advanced  guard 
of  four  thousand  men  placed  in  the  village  of  Frauenbrunne.  After  this  suc- 
cess, he  pushed  on  till  his  advance  was  arrested  by  the  corps  commanded  by 
d'Erlach  in  person,  seven  thousand  strong,  posted,  with  his  right  resting  on 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  his  left  on  marshes  and  woods.  But  the  strength  of  this 
position,  where  formerly  the  Swiss  had  triumphed  over  the  Sire  of  Coucy, 
proved  inadequate  to  arrest  the  immense  force  which  now  assailed  it.  Hie 
great  superiority  of  the  French,  who  had  no  less  than  sixteen  thousand  ve- 
teran troops  in  the  field,  enabled  them  to  scale  the  rocks  and  turn  his  right, 
while  dense  battalions,  supported  by  a  numerous  artillery,  pressed  upon  the 
centre  and  left.  After  a  brave  resistance,  the  Swiss  were  forced  to  retreat;  in 
the  course  of  it,  they  made  a  heroic  stand  at  Granholz.  The  extraordinary 

(i)  Jom.  X.  SI2,  315.    Ann.  Beg.  1798.  33i  28*  MteubUet  sliall  be  conroked  :  tlie  priodpl«  of  po- 

H«rd .  T.  359,  875.  litical  liberty  and  equality  of  rigbu  aaramed at  tht 

Tho  uttiinatum  of  tbo  French  general  was  in  baMofthe  newconstitotioii,  and  declared  tbe  foa* 

these  leruM : -r-"  The  goTeroment  of  Berne  is  to  dainental   law    of  tbe  confcderarT;    all   perMii 

recall  the  troops  which  it  has  sent  into  the  other  detained  for  political  offeof  cs  shall  be  set  at  liiwiiT. 

eanlons,  and  disband  its  militia.    There  shall  forth-  The  Senate  of  Berne  shall  inxUntly  resign  its  «■- 

with  be  esUblished    a    provisional    government,  thority  into  the  hands  of  the  prorisiooal  gorcn' 

differing  in  form  and  composition  from  the  one  ment."— Habo.  t.  875,  378. 
which  eiiats  ;  within  a  month  after  the  establish-         (2)  Jom.  x.  Sil,  318.  Lac  Xit.  M},  S84.   4» 

oMQtofthat  prorisioMl  goremmcnt,  the  primary  Reg.  1798»99< 
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utnreof  the  war  here  appeared  in  the  strongest  colours.  The  Swiss  pea- 
nots,  tboQgh  defeated,  faced  about  with  the  utmost  resolution;  old  men, 
vomen,  children,  joined  their  ranks ;  the  place  Of  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
vas  instantly  supplied  by  crowds  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  rushed  forward, 
with  inextinguishable  devotion,  to  the  scene  of  danger.  At  length  the  num- 
bers and  disdpllDe  of  the  French  prevailed  over  the  undaunted  resolution  of 
their  opponents;  the  motley  crowd  was  borne  backwards  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  the  heights  in  front  of  Berne.  Here  d'Erlach  renewed  the  combat 
ibr  the  fifth  time  that  day,  and  for  a  while  arrested  their  progress ;  but  the 
cannon  and  cavalry  having  thrown  his  undisciplined  troops  into  confusion, 
tbey  were  driven  into  the  town,  and  the  cannon  of  the  ramparts  alone  pre- 
vented the  victors  from  following  in  their  steps.  The  dty  capitulated  the 
same  night,  and  the  troops  dispersed  in  every  direction  (1). 
smdMet-  Deplorable  excesses  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Swiss  army. 
^i^  The  brave  d^Erlach  was  massacred  by  the  deluded  soldiers  at  Mun- 
''*^  zingen,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  reach  the  small  cantons.  Steiger 
after  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  escaped  by  the  mountains  of  Oberland 
iatoBararia.  Numbers  of  the  bravest  officers  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
troops:  and  the  democratic  party,  by  spreading  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  leaders,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  few  m^n  who 
could  have  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  country  (2). 
c^totof  The  French,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  Berne,  made 
iZ^  themselves  masters  of  its  treasures,  the  chief  incentive  to  the  war. 
i^irwMi.  fts  exact  amount  was  never  ascertained,  but  the  most  moderate 
estimate  made  it  reach  to  20,000,000  francs,  or  L.800,000  steriing.  The  ar- 
Miui],  containing  300  pieces  of  cannon,  and  40,000  muskets,  the  stores,  the 
irchives,  all  became  the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  tree  of  liberty  was  planted, 
the  democratic  constitution  promulgated,  and  a  Directory  appointed.  Several 
Koators  pot  themselves  to  death  at  beholding  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try; many  died  of  grief  at  the  sight  (3). 

The  fall  of  Berne  was  soon  followed  by  an  explosion  of  the  revo- 
Hk!ifld  lutionary  volcano  over  great  part  of  Switzerland.  The  people  of 
^  Zurich  and  Lucerne  rose  in  open  insurrection;  dispossessed  the 
HRTwhrn  authorities;  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag;  the  Lower  Yalaisans  re- 
cited against  the  Upper,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  French,  made  themselves 
BHsters  of  the  castellated  cliffs  of  Sion.  All  the  level  parts  of  Switzerland  al- 
iBosi  joined  the  innovating  party.  They  were  not  long  in  tasting  the  bitter 
^ts  of  such  conduct.  Enormous  contributions,  pillage  of  every  sort,  at- 
tended the  steps  of  the  French  armies;  even  the  altar  of  Notre-Dame-des- 

(0  Jon.  z.  31 9,  3^2.   Aim.  Reg.  179S,  SO,  3 1 .  BKiiM  for  this  expedition  can  ensore  iu  snoceu.  TIm 

I«.zhr.  SOS.  208.  Th.x.  50.  presence  of  an  armed  force  is  iudispenubte.— 

IlvUg  all  tkeae  negotiations  and  comlMU  with  Corresp.  Conf»  de  Nmp,  it.  51  1>  512;  and  HAao.  T. 

ftc  leprfilic  of  Berne,  Braoe  corresponded  confi-  S55t  356. 

J^'mB;  vith,  and  took  directions finnn,  Napolten.  (2)  Jom.  x.  822.  Lac.  xit.  208.  Hard.  t.  391. 

^  (iie  gth  Febraary  he  wrote  from  Lausanne  to  (SJ  Jom.  x.  822,  323.   Lac.  xir.  209.  Th.  X.  51* 

^  '■"*'  Berec  has  made  some  fltmrisfaes  before  my  Ibrd.  ▼ .  409. 

"'T*^  hat  sinee  that  period  it  has  been  chiefly  oc-  Brane  annoonced  the  capture  of  Berne  to  Napo- 

^<sd  with  remodelling  its  coustitntion ;  anticipate  Ifon  in  these  terms  :-^"  From  the  moment  that  I 

TS^  tbe  stroke  which  the  Direciorj  had  pre-  found  myself  in  a  siloation  to  act,  1  assembled  all 

P^  br  it  To'morrow  I  shall  adTance  to  Morat,  ray  strength  to  strike  like  lightning ;  for  Switzerland 

*^mmi^nnt  make  yon  acquainted,  my  general,  is  a  Tast  barrack,  and  1  had  cTory  thing  to  fur 

^  oar  military  and  political  situation."  Three  from  a  war  of  posts  :  I  avoided  it  liy  negotiations, 

T?"  ■ftnwaids  he  again  wrote  i — "  The  letter  of  which  I  knew  were  not  sincere  on  &e  part  of  the 

^■'ca  Hcagand,  affixed  to  the  coffee-houses  of  Bernese,  and  since  that  I  have  followed  the  plan 

***•  has  awakened  die  oligarchs ;  their  battalions  which  1  traced  out  to  you.  I  think  always  that  1  am 

^wJi!?^*  ^'^'^^"B  less  than   the  12,000  mm  still  under  your  coramand."^C^rrv«/wA^,  Coa/.  ir. 

*^Mh  yw  bare  demanded  from  Ibe  army  of  the  531. 
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Hermites,  the  object  of  peculiar  veneration,  was  despoiled;  the  geoenli 
received  prodigioas  gifts  out  of  the  plunder  (i);  the  troops  were  dothedat 
the  expense  of  their  democratic  allies;  and  the  scourge  of  commissarieB,  is 
in  Belgium  and  Italy,  following  in  the  rear  of  the  armies,  exhibited,  by  the 
soTerity  and  enormity  of  their  exactions,  a  painful  contrast  to  the  lenity  and 
Indulgence  of  their  former  gOTemment  (2).  The  Swiss  revolutionists  wen 
horrorstruck  at  these  exactions,  and  all  persons  of  respectable  character,  who 
had  been  misled  by  the  fumes  of  democracy,  saw  that  the  independence  of 
Switzerland  was  destroyed,  threw  up  their  employments  in  the  service  of  tibs 
invaders  (3),  and  lamented  in  silence  the  despotic  yoke  tbey  had  biougbt  <a 
their  country  (4). 

A  new  constitution  was  speedily  framed  for  the  confederacy,  formed  on  the 
April ».  basis  of  that  established  in  France  in  1795,  and  proclaimed  at  Anu 
if«weM»ti.  on  42th  April.  The  barriers  of  nature,  the  divisions  formed  by 
swt^rund.  mountains,  lakes,  and  torrents;  the  varieties  of  character,  occupa- 
tion, language,  and  descent,  were  disregarded,  and  the  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible  proclaimed.  Five  directors,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  Fruce) 
were  appointed,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  executive  and  milittry 
power  of  the  state ;  and  by  a  law,  worthy  of  Tiberius,  whoever  ipoke  even  is 
a  disrespectful  manner  of  the  new  authorities,  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (5).  Qeneva  at  the  same  time  fell  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  the  lU* 
engrossing  Republic.  This  celebrated  city  had  long  been  an  object  of  their 
desire;  and  the  divisions  by  which  it  now  was  distracted,  afforded  a  faTOor- 
able  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the  object.  The  democratic  perty  loudly 
demanded  a  union  with  that  power,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  to  report  upon  the  subject.  Their  report,  however,  was  un(aToar« 
able;  upon  which  General  Gerard,  who  commanded  a  small  corps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  possession  of  the  town;  and  the  Senate,  with  the 
bayonet  at  their  throats,  formally  agreed  to  a  union  with  the  conqumngR^ 
public  (6). 
Gmrrous  But  whllc  tho  Hch  and  populous  part  of  Switierland  was  thus 
2Si?to*ii***8J'i»g  a  prey  to  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  the  times,  a  more 
-"'  generous  spirit  animated  the  shepherds  of  the  small  cantons.  The 
people  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Underwalden,  Glarus,  Sargans,  Turgovie,  and  St.- 
Gall,  rejected  the  new  constitution.  The  inhabitants  of  these  romantic  and 
sequestered  regions,  communicating  little  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ardently 
attached  to  their  liberties,  proud  ol  their  heroic  stmgglea  in  defence  d 


I 


(1)  That  of  General  Brune  amounted  to  SOO.OOe  5,000,000  firancs,  or  L.300.00e  worth  of 
francs,  or L. 36,000 Rlerling. — LACkCTKLLB,  x'lv.  210.  Uketi  from  the  arsenali.    Sock  «er«  tlie  first  fiW 

(2)  Tb«  Fraucb  tmpotwd  a  tax  of  1  S,O0O»O00  fraiMS,  'of  rvpubl  ioan  frateruiaatioo. 
•rL.600.000«o<itWira«uiocraUc"allii!a"  in  Berac,  (3)  Jom.  x.  323.  990.  MS.  949.  Lac- xW.  Vm 
yrilwrf.  boleurc,  lAMorru*.  and  Zaricb;  a  auia  TAr  SU*  Tb.  x.  53.  , 
greater  thao  ever  had  been  raised  heroro  in  those  (4)  The  total  plunder  axaded  ftffm  tk«  **''*'|* 
iiiniilcouantriminten  yoan.  Thtawaa independent  Berue  aloac  by  the  French,  in  il99,  amoaa>>«*| 
of  19.00e.00a  franca,  or  I  •. 760.000, already  paid  by  the  enormous  sum  of  42.280,000  francs,  or  aWM 
these  canions  in  bills  of  exchange  and  cash,  and  of  Li.l,700*000.   fhe  pajrticaUn  vera  aa  foUovs  r 

Franes. 

Treaeara 7.000.000 

>o«ots. 9.700,000 

CoMlribntions,  ........  4.000.000 

Sale  of  Titles. S,000.000 

Whaalaaiaed JT.l40.00e 

Wine, 1.44O.0O0 

AftiUaryandstMaaimaraanal,      .    ,  7.000.000 

Total,    .....    43,280.000  ffaoci»  or  L.|,71C^000' 
-  (9)  Uc  xiT.  213.  Jom.  z.  990.  (8)  Jam.  %,  891* 
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odettt  freedom,  and  inberitiDg  all  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  their  forefi- 
tlMn,  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  glittering  but  deceitful  oifers  which  had 
deluded  their  rieber  and  more  civilized  brethren.  They  clearly  perceived 
tbilf  when  once  they  were  merged  in  the  Helvetic*  Union,  their  influence 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  multitude  who  would  share  their  privileges;  that 
Aef  would  soon  fill  under  the  dominion  of  the  cities,  with  whose  wealth  and 
nktion  they  were  wholly  disqualified  to  contend;  and  that,  in  the  wreck  of 
lii  (heir  ancient  institutions,  the  independence  of  their  country  could  not 
loDi  be  maintained.  They  saw  that  the  insidious  promises  of  the  French 
euToysbad  tarminated'only  in  ruinous  exactions  and  tyrannical  rule,  and 
that  irreligion,  sacrilege,  and  infidelity  universally  marked  the  invad«r^ 
Hkfi,  Every  day  they  bad  proofs  of  the  repentance,  when  too  late,  of  the 
casUms  who  had  invited  the  enemy  into  their  bosom;  and  multitudea, 
eKipiBi  from  the  theatre  of  French  exactions,  fled  into  their  secluded  valleys, 
Miimlating  Uieir  inhabitants  to  resistance,  by  the  recital  of  their  oppressions, 
Oil  oflering  to  aid  them  by  their  arms.  Animated  by  these  feelings,  the 
miU  cantons  uaanimously  rejected  the  new  constitution.  *'  We  have  lived/' 
Hid  they,  ^'lor  several  centuries,  under  a  republic  based  on  liberty  and 
iVMhty;  possessing  no  other  goods  in  the  world  but  our  religion  and  our 
Mepsndenoe,  no  other  riches  but  our  herds,  onr  first  duty  is  to  defend 
IkaaCi).** 

^gS!"  ^^  dergy  in  these  valleys  had  unbounded  influence  over  their 
*2jr  Aocka.  They  were  justly  horrorstruck  at  the  total  irreli^^  which 
•tdJS.  was  manifested  by  the  French  armies  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
ad  the  acrimonious  war  which  they,  in  an  especial  manner,  waged  against 
(be  Catholic  faith.  The  priests  travmed  the  ranks,  with  the  crucifix  in  their 
hmdi,  to  exhort  the  peasants  to  die  as  martyrs  if  they  could  not  preserve  the 
iiiktMiideBoe  and  rdigion  of  their  country.  "  it  is  for  you,"  they  exclaimed, 
*^to  be feititfni  to  the  cause  of  God;  yon  have  received  from  Him  gifts  a 
dMWind  times  oiore  precious  than  gold  or  riches,— the  freedom  and  faith  of 
ynrineestors.  A  peril  far  more  terrible  tlian  heresy  now  assails  yon;  im* 
|ietf  HieK  is  at  your  gates;  the  enemy  inarches  covered  with  the  spoils  of 
YMrebvrefaes;  you  will  no  longer  be  tiie  sons  of  William  Tell  tfyou  abandon 
tbeldtkof  yoorfethers;  yon  are  now  called  on  not  only  to  combat  as  heroes, 
tetodieasmmrtyrs.*'  The  women  showed  tlie  same  ardour  as  at  Berne; 
Bunbers  joined  the  ranks  with  their  husbands,  others  carried  provisions  and 
naainiiition  to  the  combatants;  all  were  engaged  in  the  holy  cause.  The 
tricolor  flag  became  the  object  of  the  same  hatred  as  the  Austrian  standard 
ivBeeataries  befoie;  the  tree  of  liberty  recalled  the  pole  of  Gesler;  all  the 
'•nttoctions  of  William  Teli  ^ningled  with  the  newborn  enthusiasm  of  the 
■Mwnt  ^^We  do  not  dear,"  said  the  shepherds  of  Uri,  ^^the  armies  of 
Fiiaee;  we  areloar  hundred,  and  tf  that  is  not  sufficient,  four  hundred  more 
^  our  valley  are  ready  to  march  to  the  defence  of  their  country  (2)."  Ani- 
nited  by  such  feelings,  the  peasants  confidently  hoped  for  victory ;  the  spota 
n  whidi  the  triomphs  of  Naefels,  Laupen,  and  Morgarlen  were  to  be  re- 
^'^y  were  already  pdntad  out  with  exulting  anticipations  of  success;  and 
l^^hcrds  of  a  few  cantons,  who  could  not  bring  ten  thousand  men  into 
^  Md,fearie8sly  entered  tiie  lists  with  a  power  beneath  which  the  Austrian 
vmiiiily  had  sunk  to  the  gronnd. 

(I)  ^M.  I.  Sai.  itt,  SIS.  Uc  xir.  SIS,  2IT.  (2)  De  SUel.  R^.  Fm»f  *  i<*  210.  Uc.  Mi'f'  SIS* 

319.  Jom.  X.  Si9,  350. 
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Aioyt  Aloys  Reding  was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy.  Descended  fron 

Rffdiaf.  iiie  ancient  founders  of  Helvetic  independence,  the  relative  of  num- 
bers who  bad  perished  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel  on  the  iOlh  August,  an  old 
antagonist  of  the  French  in  the  Spanish  war,  he  was  filled  with  the  strongest 
enmity  at  that  grasping  tyranny,  which,  under  the  name  of  freedom,  threat- 
ened to  extinguish  all  the  liberties  of  the  civilized  world.  His  military  talents 
and  long  experience  made  him  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of  thecon- 
test  in  which  his  countrymen  were  engaged,  but  he  flattered  himself  that, 
amidst  the  precipices  and  woods  of  the  Alps,  a  Vendden  war  might  be  main- 
tained till  the  German  natipns  were  roused  to  their  relief,  forgetting  that  a 
few  valleys,  whose  whole  population  was  not  eighty  thousand,  could  hardly 
hope  for  success  in  a  contest  in  which  three  millions  of  Bretons  and  Yendto 
had  failed  (i). 
c^'in'd  "^^  peasants  were  justly  apprehensive  of  the  war  being  carried 
niiimatcdto.  into  thctr  own  territories,  as  the  ravages  of  the  soldiers  or  the  torch 
^Zm.  '  of  the  incendiary  might  destroy  in  a  moment  the  work  of  centuries 
of  labour.  Reding,  too,  was  in  hopes  that,  by  assailing  the  French  troops 
when  dispersed  over  a  long  line,  he  might  gain  a  decisive  success  in  the  oot- 
set  of  the  campaign ;  and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  Lucerne  and  Zurich.  A  body  of  four  thousand  men  marched 
April  i8.  upon  the  former  town,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and 
where  the  Swiss  got  possession  of  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  made 
good  use  of  in  the  mountain  warfare  to  which  they  were  soon  reduced.  No 
sooner  had  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  than,  like  the  \end6ens, 
they  flocked  to  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  success. 
Meanwhile  two  other  columns  threatened  Zurich,  the  one  from  Rappeiswyl, 
the  other  from  Richtenswyl :  but  here  they  found  that  the  French,  now 
^oroughly  alarmed,  were  advancing  in  great  force;  and  that,  abandoning  all 
April  30.  thoughts  of  foreign  conquest,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  all 
their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  own  valleys.  In  effect,  Schawenberg,  with 
one  brigade,  surprised  three  thousand  peasants  at  Zug,  and  made  them  all 
prisoners;  while  General  Nouvion,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  won  the  passage  of 
the  Reuss  at  Mellingen.  He  then  divided  his  men  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
which,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  drove  the  peasants  back  into  Rapperswyl^ 
while  the  other  forced  them,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  from  Richtenswyl 
into  the  defile  of  Kusnacht  (2). 

May  >.  After  these  disasters,  the  canton  of  Zug,  which  was  now  overrun 
by  French  troops,  accepted  the  new  constitution.  But  Schwytz  was  still  un- 
subdued; its  little  army  of  three  thousand  men  resolved  to  defend  their 
Beroic^de-^  couutry,  or  pcrish  in  the  attempt.  They  took  post,  under  Rcdingj 
sSiwytxera'  at  Morgartcu,  already  immortalized  in  the  wars  of  Helvetic  inde- 
otjuoriftr-  pendence.  At  daybreak  the  French  appeared,  more  than  donhie 
their  force,  descending  the  hills  to  the  atUck;  They  instantly  advanced  to 
meet  them,  and  running  across  the  plain,  encountered  their  adversaria 
before  they  had  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  shock  was  irresistible; 
the  French  were  borne  backwards  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  after  a 
furious  conflict,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the  peasants  remained  maslAS 
of  the  contested  ground.  Fresh  reinforcements  came  up  on  both  sides  daring 
the  night,  and  Uie  struggle  was  renewed  next  day  with  doubtfol  success. 

(0  Jom.  s.  340.  Uc.  sir.  210.  (3)  Jom.  x.  Si 3»  3S0«  Lac,  xir.  28ii  3SS.  A» 
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Hie  coolnen  and  slcill  of  the  Sisiss  marksmen  counterbalanced  the  immense 
soperiority  of  force,  and  the  greater  experience  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
on  the  part  of  their  adversaries;  but,  in  spite  of  ail  their  efforts,  they  were 
loaUetogain  a  decisive  success  over  the  invaders.  The  rocl(s,  the  woods, 
"43-  the  thickets,  were  bristling  with  armed  men ;  every  cottage  became 
a  post  of  defence,  every  meadow  a  scene  of  carnage,  every  stream  was  dyed 
with  blood.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest  while  the  mountaineers  were 
slill  ansabdued ;  but  they  received  iptelligence  during  the  night  which 
rendered  a  longer  continuance  of  the  struggle  hopeless.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tri  and  Underwalden  had  been  driven  into  their  valleys;  a  French  corps  w|» 
rapidly  marching  in  their  rear  upon  Schwytz,  where  none  but  women  re- 
■ained  to  defend  the  passes;  the  auxiliaries  of  Sargans  and  Glara3  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  men  of  Schwy  tz  were 
broaght  to  yield  to  inexorable  necessity ;  a  resolution  not  to  submit  till  two- 
llurds  of  the  canton  had  lalleu  was  at  first  carried  by  acclamation;  but  at 
length  they  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic  and  the 
bnre  Reding,  who  represented  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  contest,  and 
agreed  to  a  convention,  by  which  they  were  to  accept  the  constitution  and 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  their  arms,  their  religion,  and  their  property, 
and  the  French  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  frontier.  The  othtr  small 
cantons  soon  followed  their  example,  and  peace  was  for  a  time  restored  to 
that  part  of  Switzerland  (1). 

ibirfyroa.  The  samc  chequered  fortune  attended  the  arms  of  the  Swiss  in 
rS£.^  the  Valais.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  the  rocky,  pine-clad  moun^ 
tains,  which  guard  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  descended  from  Leuk  to  Sion, 
where  they  expelled  the  French  garrison,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  St.-Mau- 
rice.  Here,  however,  they  were  assailed  by  a  column  of  the  Repubficans, 
a^i  on  their  march  to  Italy,  and  driven  back  towards  the  Upper  Valais. 
An  obstinate  conflict  ensued  at  the  bridge  of  La  Merge,  in  front  of  Sion; 
twice  the  Republicans  were  repulsed ;  even  the  Cretins,  seeming  to  have 
recovered  their  intellect  amidst  the  animation  of  the  affray,  behaved  with 
deroted  courage.  At  length,  however,  the  post  was  forced,  and  the  town 
eirried  by  escalade ;  the  peasants  despairing  of  success  retired  to  their  moun- 
(anu,  and  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  with  opposition,  amidst 
deserted  and  smoking  ruins  (2). 

SS^  A  temporary  breathing  timeirom  hostilities  followed  these  bloody 
tttFnwk  defeats;  but  it  was  a  period  of  bitter  suffering  and  humiliation  to 
Stei!*^  Switzerland.  Forty  thousand  men  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the 
inluibitaQts;  the  requisitions  for  the  pay,  clothing,  and  equipment  of  these 
bard  taskmasters  proved  a  sad  contrast  to  the  illusions  of  hope  which  had 
tedoced  the  patriotism  of  Its  urban  population.  The  rapacity  and  exactions 
af  the  commissaries  and  inferior  authorities,  exceeded  even  the  cruel  spolia- 
lwnofihel>irectory;  and  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  democratic  party 
^ed  when  they  beheld  the  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  the 
warlike  stores,  the  provident  savings  of  unsubdued  generations,  sent  off, 
nnder  a  powerfal  guard,  to  France,  never  to  return.  In  vain  the  revolutionary 
aothorities  of  Switzerland,  now  alive  to  the  tyranny  they  had  brought  on 
^  country,  protested  against  the  spoliation,  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the 
Ir^ares  which  were  to  be  carried  off;  they  were  instantly  broken  by  the 
^mch  commissaries;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Directory  informed  the  in- 

(l)  '««.  X.  S)T.  3S8.  Uc.  ziv.  tt3i,  220«  (2)  Jem.  x.  360. 
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habitants  that  they  were  a  conquered  nation,  and  most  submit  to  the  lot  o! 
the  vanquished  (i). 

oiTruilT^d  ^'^  ^^^  public  property,  stores,  and  treasures  of  the  cantons  vera 
irfrmNc     soon  declared  prize  by  the  French  authorities,  the  liberty  of  the 
tofom?"^  press  extinguished,  a  yexatious  system  of  police  introduced,  and 
l^lS**''  those  magistrates  who  showed  the  slightest  regard  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country  dismissed  without  trial  or  inyestigation.  The  ardent  demo- 
crats, who  had  joined  the  French  party  in  the  commencement  of  the  troobks, 
were  now  the  foremost  to  exclaim  against  their  rapacity,  and  lament  tbcir 
own  weakness  in  haying  ever  lent  an  ear  to  their  promises.  But  it  was  all  in 
Ttin ;  noore  subservient  Directors  were  placed  by  the  French  authorities  it 
Am.  4-         the  head  of  affairs,  in  lieu  of  those  who  had  resigned  in  disgust; 
and  an  alliance  offen^ve  and  defensive  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  two 
Republics,  which  bound  Switzerland  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops,  and  to 
submit  to  the  formation  of  two  military  roads  through  the  Alps,  one  to  Italy, 
and  one  to  Swabia,— conditions  which,  as  Jomini  justly  observei,  uran 
worse  for  Switzerland  than  an  annexation  to  France,  as  they  imposed  upon 
it  all  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  war,  without  either  its  advantages  or  its 
gh)ries(J). 
?st[^o7"  ^^®  discontents  arising  from  these  circumstanees  were  accnno- 
cri  •»<»      lating  on  all  sides,  when  the  imposition  of  an  oath  to  the  vewcea- 
criiH^mas.  stitutlou  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  the  small  cantons.  All  tank 
Pr^^'rt?  ^^  it  with  the  utmost  reluctance;  but  the  shepherds  oif  UnderwildeQ 
unanimously  declared  they  would  rather  perish,  and  thither  the  most  dete^ 
mined  of  the  men  of  Schwytz  and  Uri  flocked,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  in 
defence  of  their  country.  But  resistance  was  hopeless.  Eight  thousand  FraKi 
embarked  at  Lucerne,  and  landed  at  Stantz,  on  the  eastern  side,  while  the 
like  number  crossed  the  beech-clad  ridge  of  the  Bninig,  and  descended  b|f 
the  lovely  lakes  of  Lungern  and  Samen,  at  the  western  extremity  of  tbc 
valley.   Oppressed  by  such  overwhelming  forces,  the  peasants  no  longer 
hoped  for  success ;  an  honourable  death  was  alone  the  object  of  their  wishes. 
In  their  despair  they  observed  little  design,  and  were  conducted  with  hardh 
any  discipline;  yet  such  is  the  force  of  mere  native  valour,  that  for  serenl 
days  it  enabled  three  thousand  shepherds*to  keep  at  bay  above  sixteen  thoo- 
sand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  France.   Every  hedge,  every  thicket,  eveff 
cottage,  was  obstinately  contested ;  the  dying  crawled  into  the  hottest  of  the 
fire;  the  women  and  children  threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy^  bayonets; 
the  greyhaired  raised  their  feeble  hands  against  the  invaders :  bat  what  coald 
heroism  and  devotion  achieve  against  such  desperate  odds?  Slowly,  bat 
steadily,  the  French  columns  forced  their  way  through  the  valley,  the  flames 
of  the  houses,  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  marking  their  steps.  The  bcta- 
Sffi.  9-        tiful  village  of  Stantz,  entirely  built  of  wood,  was  soon  coBsunei; 
seventy  peasants,  with  their  curate  at  their  bead,  perished  in  the  flames  of 
the  church.  Two  hundred  auxiliaries  from  Schwytz  arriving  too  late  la  pn- 
vent  the  massacre,  rushed  into  the  thickest  al  the  fi^t;  and,  after  staying 

(1)  Ana.  Reg.  IT98.  35.  38.  Jom.  x.  $6t.  pnqcipal  schaloM  senru  prlson^w to  *•  «»ti*ti< 

The  r.-tfNicity  of  tile  Frvoclh  cmmmioB^rif  mho  BkfMAfon  till  Ibcr  cottUiboCivu  V9S  pftii.  n««* 

CoMowcd  in  tb«  rear  of  Uie  armies,  btoji  ouui'  tbe  swrct^rded  by  nap|nal,  wImmc  'S'^io"^  .*^^f^ 

Sviiss  regret  even  the  spoliations  of  Brune  and  iheir  more  intolcraWo.  He  levied  a  fresh  conlrifc«l»«« • 

trat  ooiiquaran.  Lecarlter  Irvicd  100,000  crownaia.  0»000.000  on  ieraet  on  Zwickk  FriiMU-f,M^ 

Fribnrg,  and  800,000  Tranrs  in  Ben.e;  and  as  ike  leore.  of  7,000,000;  TSO.OOO  franca  were  uLcbbn* 

pablic  treasore  was  exhausted,  the  effects  of  SOO  of  six  abbeys  alooe. — Haxb.  vi.  IM*  101. 

the  richest  fomilies  were  Ukeo  m  pftyBWl,  And  the  (3)  Jon.  xi.  tZ»  U*  Bn^  ^  IM.  tIS. 
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daubk  tbdr  owd  Dumber  of  the  enemy,  perished  to  the  last  roair.  Night  at 
length  drew  its  veil  over  these  scenes  of  horror;  but  the  fires  from  the  burn- 
ing Tillages  still  threw  a  lurid  light  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Engleberg;  and  long 
after  the  rosy  tint  of  evening  had  ceased  to  tinge  the  glaciers  of  the  Titlis,  the 
glare  of  the  conflagration  illuminated  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (i). 
M^^   These  tragical  events  were  little  calculated  to  induce  other  states 
jU^"^<^^to  follow  the  example  of  the  Swiss  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
•^iMr  French  democracy.  The  Grisons,  who  had  felt  the  shocks  of  the 
qT*!^     revolutionary  earthquake,  took  counsel  from  the  disaster  of  their 
brethren  in  the  forest  cantons,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  Austria,  guaranteed 
by  aocient  treaties,  succeeded  in  preserving  their  independence  and  ancient 
institutions.  Seven  thousand  Imperialists  entered  Goire  in  the  end  of  October; 
lod  spreading  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  already  occupied  those  posts 
which  were  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  such  sanguinary  conflicts  in  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign.  The  French,  on  their  part,  augmented  rather  than  dimi- 
nished the  force  with  ^'hicb  they  occupied  Switzerland;  and  it  was  already 
apparent  that,  in  the  next  conflict  between  these  gigantic  powers,  the  Alps 
wogU  be  the  principal  theatre  of  their  strife  (2). 

{^  ^  In  this  unprovoked  attack  upon  Switzerland,  the  Directory  com- 
«»ii»^,.  mitted  as  great  a  fault  in  political  wisdom  as  in  moral  duty.  The 
7tar'kM""  neutrality  of  that  country  was  a  belter  defence  to  France,  on  its 
kld"^'  south-eastern  frontier,  than  either  the  Rhine  or  the  iron  barrier  on 
its  north-western.  The  allies  could  never  venture  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Uie  Helvetic  Gonfederacy,  lest  they  should  throw  its  warlike  population  into 
the  arras  of  France;  no  armies  were  required  for  that  frontier,  and  the  whole 
disposable  forces  of  the  state  could  be  turned  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maritime 
Alps.  In  offensive  operations,  the  advantage  was  equally  apparent.  The 
French,  possessing  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  numerous  fortifications, 
bad  die  best  possible  base  for  their  operations  in  Germany;  the  fortresses  of 
Piedmont  gave  them  the  same  advantage  in  Italy;  while  the  great  mass  of  the 
^Ips,  occupied  by  a  neutral  p03^'er,  rendered  their  conquests,  pushed  forward 
in  either  of  these  directions,  secure  from  an  attack  in  flank,  and  preserved 
the  invading  army  from  all  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  its  resources.  Rut  when 
the  Alps  themselves  became  the  theatre  of  conflict,  these  advantages  were  all 
l€st  to  the  Republic ;  the  bulwark  of  the  Rhine  was  liable  to  be  rendered 
valueless  at  any  time,  by  a  reverse  in  Switzerland,  and  France  exposed  to 
*o  invasion  in  the  only  quarter  where  her  frontier  is  totally  defenceless; 
^'hile  the  fortifications  of  Mantua  and  the  line  of  the  Adige  were  of  com- 
parative]) little  importance,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  turned  by  any 
inconsiderable  success  in  the  Grisons  or  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  The  Tyrol, 
besides,  with  its  numerous,  warlike,  and  enthusiastic  population,  afforded  a 
^*se  for  mountain  warfare,  and  a  secure  asylum  in  case  of  disaster,  which 
the  French  could  never  expect  to  find  amidst  the  foreign  language  and  hostile 
flings  of  German  Switzerland ;  while,  by  extending  the  line  of  operations 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Ghannel,  the  Republic  was  forced  to  defend  an  extent 
of  frontier,  for  which  even  its  resources,  ample  as  they  were,  might  be 
expected  to  prove  insufficient  (5). 

Nothing  done  by  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  ever  had  so  po- 
werful an  effect  in  cooling  the  ardour  of  its  partisans  in  Europe,  and  opening 

(I)  Uc  xiT.  929,  930.  Ana.  Reg.  1798,  34.  3S.         (?)  inm.  xi.  20,  32. 
'<«.  %L  tt»  ao.  C3)  Arcli..Ch.  i.  i37,  1  iO.  Jom.  x,  236,  389. 
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Grrtt  indif.  thc  cycs  of  tfao  intelligent  and  respectable  classes  in  every  other 
d/Jd  by  M  couo^^'y  ^s  ^  ^^^^^  ultimate  designs,  as  the  attack  on  Switzo^ 
in  Europe,  land  (i ) .  As  long  as  the  Republic  was  contending  with  the  armies  of 
kings,  or  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was  alleged  that  it  was  odIj 
defending  its  own  liberties,  and  that  the  whole  monarchies  of  Europe  were 
leagued  together  for  its  destruction.  But  when,  in  a  moment  of  general  peace, 
its  rulers  commenced  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Swiss  confederacy;  when 
the  loud  declaimers  in  favour  of  popular  rights  forced  an  obnoxious  consti- 
tution on  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps,  and  desolated  with  fire  and  sword 
the  beautiful  recesses  of  the  democratic  cantons;  the  sympathies  of  Europe 
were  awakened  in  favour  of  a  gallant  and  suffering  people,  and  the  native 
atrocity  of  the  invasion  called  forth  the  wishes  of  freedom  on  the  other  side. 
The  Whig  leaders  of  England,  who  had  paljiated  the  atrocities  of  theReTola* 
tion  longer  than  was  consistent  either  with  their  own  character  or  their  in- 
terest as  a  political  party,  confessed  that  ^^  the  mask  had  fallen  from  theiace 
of  revolutionary  France,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  worn  it  (2).'*  **  Where,*'  itwas 
asked  over  all  Europe,  '•*'  will  the  Revolution  stop?  What  country  could  be 
imagined  less  alluring  to  their  cupidity  than  that,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  churlish  soil  will  barely  yield  its  children 
bread?  What  government  can  pretend  to  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Directory, 
when  it  visits  with  fire  and  sword  those  fields  where  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
a  canton  assemble  under  the  vault  of  heaven  to  deliberate,  like  the  Spartans 
of  old,  on  their  common  concerns?  What  fidelity,  and  proof  of  confidence 
does  it  expect  more  complete  than  that  which  leaves  a  whole  frontier  with- 
out defence,  or  rather  which  has  hitherto  considered  it  as  better  defended 
by  the  unalterable  neutrality  of  its  faithful  allies,  than  by  the  triple  line  of 
fortresses  which  elsewhere  guards  the  entrance  to  its  soil  (3)?'* 

The  Ecclesiastical  States  were  the  next  object  of  attack.  It  had  long  been 
an  avowed  object  of  ambition  with  the  Republican  government  to  revolu' 
tionize  the  Roman  people,  and  plant  the  tricolor  flag  in  the  city  of  Brutus  (4], 


(l)  Its  etTect  on  the  friends  of  freedom  inEngUnd  iU,  and  is  ei^Iity-tbree  years  old.  The  mooMnt  1 

may  b«  judged  of  from  the  following  indignant  lines  received  this  intelligence,  I  asscinbled  all  my  M« 

hj  Coleridge,  once  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revo-  at  Bologna,  from  whence  1  shall  pnsh  them  fomti 

lution,  in  his  Ode  to  Freedom,  written  in  1798  :— >  *o  Ancona.  What  shall  1  do  if  the  Pope  dies?"  Aa 

..  r.     .  r      1  _i'  wr     I     .w      J  May  a5.  Directory  answered: — "Tbemiaiiter 

••  Forgive  mr.  frrcdom!  oh  foMlTc  thoic  dreams!  -.r  r  _>.•-     ^rr  '         -n  •   r  ^  in         - 

I  b»r  thy  volcp.  I  lirar  thy  load  lament.  «/  ''^"'^n  affairs  will  inform  General  Booaforlft 

From  blrak  iirlvrlia'i  Icy  cavrro  »rni—  "•*  ^^cy  trust  lo  his  accustomed  prudence  to  l»r»| 

1  hear  thy  gioans  upon  brr  blood-ttaln'd  strrams!  about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  Rcniao  stito 

Hrrors.  liial  for  >our  pcareful  roimlry  prrish'd.  with  as  lillle  convnision  as  possible."  [Bard.iv.Jl!. 

^w.?r'»!f"i,  "''*''""•  •»?"*  y*'".'"  «<'""'•;»  »"ows  388.J  The  prospect,  however,  failed  at  that  tiiae.ai 

\VitlibIe<>ding  wounds,  lorgivc  mo.  tbat  t  chrrtob'd  iK.  d««- •-•«,.-— J     m^..^i.:i.  ii..     -ii rik. 

One  thougbt  ibat  evrr  bicss'd  your  cruel  foesS  ****,  Pope  recovered.  Meanwhile  the  pillage  of  tbt 

To  scatter  rage«and  traitorous  guilt,  ecclesiastical  states conUooed  without  iBtenBiMOs; 

Wbrre  peace  bcr  jealous  home  bad  built ;  and  having  uhausted  the  public  ticaswy,  sad 

A  patriot  race  to  disinberit  drained  the  country  of  all  its  specie,  the  Fmck 

Of  all  tbat  made  tbeir  stormy  wilds  so  dear !-  agents  laid  their  raiiacioos  bands  upon  aU  the  je«* 

Oh:  France,  tliat  moekest  heaven,  adulterous,  blind,  -„j  „— ^:«„.  «*««JL  .».—  .^^u  «  Vj     ti.-  .tu^J 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  tolls.  ■"**  precious  stones  they  could  find.  Tje  vatoerf 

Are  these  thy  boaau.  champion  of  humankind,  plunder  thus  got  was  astonishing.  ••  Tb«  PBpe. 

To  Insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  apoili  My»  Cacault,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  Is  Us* 

From  freemen  lorn;  to  tempt  and  to  betray?'*  polikin,'*  gives  tu  full  satisfaction  in  every  thinf  it- 

garding  any  errors  m  acconniing,  weight,  etc,  \^f^ 

p)  Part.  Deb.  xx«iv.  1S28.  may  occur  in  the  payment  of  the  30,000.000  fnac*- 

rS)  Dum.  i.  428.  429.  Jom.  z.  331.  Junei.  1797*     Tkt  pajmntu  in  dimmomji  amtml  t» 


(4)  The  resolution  of  Napoleon  and  the  Directory  1  l,27l>O00/reJicr(L.45O,O0O).  He  has  pa  id  4,000.011 

to  revolutionize  Rome,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  in  francs,  of  contributions  levied  tuice  ilutnttf^ 

the  Papal  government,  was  adopted  long  before  the  Tolentino.    But  it  is  with  the  utn*ost  dilBraliy  iM 

treaty  of  C^wpo-Formio.    On  the  l2lh  February,  thesepaymentsareraisedithecouotry  isexbaulsd; 

1707.  the  Directory  wrote  to  Mapol«on  : — "The  let  us  not  drive  it  to  bankruptcy.  Uy  agent,  dtin* 

poaacssion  of  Tyrol  and  Trieste,  and  the  conqnrst  of  Haller,  wmte  to  me  the  other  day,  •  Do  not  fofp*. 

iloaie.  will  be  the  glorious  fruiu  of  the  fall  of  Mau>  citizen  minister,  that  the  immeDse  and  uncasiiB; 

May  19,  1797.  tua."  On  19lh  May,  1797.  Napol^n  demands  of  the  anny  oblige  us  to//tf/  a  Uttkth 

wrote  to  the  Directory  t— *'  The  Pope  is  deogerously  conair,  aad  that  we  must  not  enlar  wlo  disnuMXi 
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tnd  fortone  at  length  presented  them  witli  a  favourable  opportunity  lo  ac- 
complish the  design. 

tH^^     The  sitaalion  of  the  Pope  had  become,  since  the  French  conquests 

^ir  !!i'tt '°  ^^^Yy  ^^  ^^^  highest  degree  precarious.  Gut  off,  by  the  Cisalpine 

«fihf  Pope,  republic,  from  any  support  from  Austria;  left  by  the  treaty  of 

Gampo  Fonnio  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Republic;  threatened  by 

the  heavings  of  the  democratic  spirit  within  his  own  dominions,  aod  exposed 

to  all  the  contagion  arising  from  the  complete  establishment,  and  close  vi- 

cinity,  of  republican  governments  in  the  north  of  Italy^  he  was  almost  desti- 

tole  of  the  means  of  resisting  so  many  seen  and  unseen  enemies.  The  ponti- 

lical  treasury  was  exhausted  by  the  immense  payments  stipulated  by  the 

treaty  of  Tolentino ;  while  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  in 

all  the  principal  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  was  daily  increasing  with 

the  prospect  of  success.   To  enable  the  government  to  meet  the  enormous 

demands  of  the  French  army,  the  principal  Roman  families,  like  the  Pope, 

had  sold  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  jewels,  their  horses,  their  carriages,  in 

avord,  aU  their  valuable  effects;  but  the  exactions  of  the  republican  agents 

were  still  unabated.  In  despair,  they  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  expedient  of 

isoiog  a  paper  circulation;  but  that,  in  a  country  destitute  of  credit  (1), 

soon  fell  to  an  inconsiderable  value,  and  augmented  rather  than  relieved  the 

poblic  distress. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  to  Napol^n,  had  been  appointed  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Rome;  but  as  his  character  was  deemed  too  honourable  for  poli- 
tical  intrigue.  Generals  Duphot  and  Sherlock  were  sent  along  with  him ;  the 
^nnier  of  whom  had  been  so  successful  in  eflecting  the  overthrow  of  the 
^ScDoese  aristocracy.  The  French  embassy,  under  th^ir  direction,  soon  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  revolutionary  action,  and  those  numerous  ardent 
diaracters  with  which  the  Italian  cities  abound,  flocked  there  as  to  a  common 
^Kos,  from  whence  the  next  great  explosion  of  democratic  power  was  to  be 
expected  (2).  In  this  extremity,  Pius  Yf,  who  was  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
nd  sinking  into  the  grave,  called  to  his  counsels  the  Austrian  General  Pro<- 
▼era,  already  distinguished  in  the  Italian  campaigns;  but  the  Directory  soon 
compelled  the  humiliated  Pontiff  to  dismiss  that  intrepid  counsellor  (3).  As 

m  it  ««dd  soawtines  tarn  oat  thtt  we  are  in  the     Iby  aocelemtiog  natterv,  would  only  hesteo  a  disao- 
**Mg-'  I  aiwaT*  capported  a  oiortal  war  against  the     lotiou  certain  and  inerttable.    [  Corrvsp.  Conf.  iii. 


V^.  at  loofr  as  the  Papal  g ormiuient  resisted ;  bat     51  St  SI 6.] 
>*vtfcet  ii  u  prostrated  at  oar  Tert,  I  am  liceorae         (l)  Har 


, (l)  Hard.  T.  175, 176.  Bot.ii.443. 

"■"cnljr  pacific;  I  think  soch a  ryttem  is  both  for  (2)  H  would  appear,  howcrer,  that  the  French 

7^  intemt  and  that  of  the  Dirertory."  [  Corresp.  ambassador  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  first 

^^•ui.9T4,275-)    On  the  35lh>Maj,  |797,  the  efforts  of  the  Rmnan  patriots.  "They  hare  mani- 

"■*  Mhassndor  wrote  to  ffapolrou : — '*  I  am  oc-  fested."  said  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Napoleon/*  all  the 

2^P>cd  in  roUcrting  and  transpoKing  from  hence  to  disposition  to  OTertnrn  the  government,  but  none  of 

■»—  atf  tk€  dimmonJs  wui/tweis  I  cam  coUttt  s  I  send  thi  resolution.   If  they  hare  thought  and  frit  like 

™<*e  abo  whatever  is  aiode  tkt  sulject  of  ditputt  in  Brutus  and  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  thnr  A«*« 

w  payawBU  of  the  contributions.    Yon  will  keep  spoken  likt  momen,  and  acted  like  children,  llie  go- 

!*7*r'^*'^*P'^P**^*^'*"*^''*°**'*'*>i*^*^^'  Tifmment  has  caused  them  all  to  be  a r rusted  " — 

jtuiaTiin  to  expect  the  destitute  lo  pay.    I  take  Letter  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  iQlA  Septemher,  1797; 

*'*'*Btag«  of  these  eiimmstaneea,  to  proatrale  at  Corresp.  Confid, 

^  Cm  Kane  ao<tthe  Papal  goTemment."  [Ibid.  Sept.  ag.  1797.   (3)  •*  Too  roust  forthwith  intimate 

I"- tM«  249.]  On  5lh  August,  1 797,  he  a  ga  \n  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Rome,'*  said  Napolfen  to  his  brother 

fc  Wspolfon  1— **  Discontent  is  at  its  height  in  the  Joarph,  ambassador  there/*  that  if  General  Proverm 

fspd stales;  the  goTemment  will  fall  to  pieces  of  is  not  immediately  sent  away  from  Bnme,  the  Re- 

^df,  as  1  hare  repeatedly  predicted  to  yon.  hat  it  public  will  regjrd  it  as  a  declaration  of  war.  1 

"Ml  at  Rome  that  the  explosion  will  take  place ;  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  rrmoval  of  an 

l^yy  persona  are  here  dependent  upon  the  ex-  Austrian  commander  from  the  Roman  troopa.  You 

P^*ditafe  of  the  great.  The  paymept  of  30,000  000,  will  insist  not  only  that  he  be  deprired  of  the  com- 

*^H'^  bj  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  at  the  close  of  mand  of  the  lloman  troops,  but  that  within  twenty- 

!L*y  pwiuaa  loascs,  has  totally  exhausted  this  four  hours  he  departs  from  Rome.   Assume  a  high 

r*  !?*■■■•  "^*  «**  making  it  expire  by  a  slom  fire  ;  tone  i  it  is  only  by  evincing  the  greatest  firmness, 

"  «ai  tBOB  crumble  to  the  dust.  The  rerolutionists,  and  making  use  of  the  most  eaergetic  expressions. 
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his  recovery  then  seemed  hopeless,  the  instructions  of  goyemment  to  thdr 
ambassador  wore  lo  delay  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  till  his  death,  f  hen 
the  vacant  chair  of  St.-Peter  might  be  overturned  with  little  difficulty;  l»t 
such  was  the  activity  of  the  revolutionary  agents,  that  the  train  was  ready 
to  take  fire  before  that  event  took  place,  and  the  ears  of  the  Romans  were 
assailed  by  incessant  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  vehement 
declamations  in  favour  of  republican  freedom  (4). 

The  resolution  to  overturn  the  Papal  government,  like  all  the  other  ambi- 
tious projects  of  the  Directory,  received  a  very  great  impulse  from  the  re- 
ascendant  of  Jacobin  influence  at  Paris,  by  the  results  of  the  revolution  of 
18th  Fructidor.  One  of  th^  first  measures  of  the  new  government  was  to 
dispatch  an  order  lo  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Rome,  to  promote,  by  all  the  meam 
in  his  power,  the  approaching  revolution  in  the  Papal  states;  and  aboveall 
things  to  take  care  that  at  the  Pope's  death  no  successor  should  be  elected  to 
the  chair  of  St.-Peter  (2).  Napoleon's  language  to  the  Roman  pontiff  became 
daily  more  menacing.  Immediately  before  setting  out  for  Rastadt,  he  ordered 
his  brother  Joseph  to  intimate  to  the  Pope  that  three  thousand  additional 
troops  had  been  forwarded  lo  Ancona ;  that  if  Provera  was  not  dismissed 
within  twenty-four  hours,  war  would  be  declared ;  that  if  any  of  therevolo- 
tionists  who  had  been  arrested  were  executed,  reprisals  would  forthwith  be 
exercised  on  the  cardinals;  and  that,  if  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  not  in- 
stantly recognized,  it  would  be  the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities  (3).  At 

that  you  will  saccrml  in  orerawing  the  Papal  anl1io<  th©  Papal  territory.  2.   To  increase.  Titb«r  liw 

rtty.  Timid  whpn  yon  xhow  yonr  (reth,  they  rapidly  restrAtn,  the  good  diipocitioits  of  tbo«  who  Aiak 

become  overf^earing  if  you  treat  them  with  any  r«a-  that  it  ii  high  time  the  reign  of  the  popn  i^^ 

pect.    I  know  the  court  of  i\oin»t  wHI.  That  single  finish;  in  a   word,  to  encourage  the  e'/aa  of  ibe 

•lep.  if  properly  taken,  will  complete  its  ruin.   At  Bomao  people  towards  liberty.   At  all  eteuts,  lake 

the  aaitie  time,  you  will  hold  onl  lu  the  Papal  sarre-  care  that  we  get  hold  of  Anrona  aod  a  larp  pa^ 

tary  of  stale,  « That  the  French  Republic,  continuing  tion  of  the  coast  of  Italy."  [  Cr»rresp.  Conf-  Oct.  it 

iuftttingt  of  rtgurd  for  tkt  Pmpat gwemmetu»  a  on  JT07.J  ElcTen    days  afterwards  l.ar*T«lH*«»  W" 

the  point  of  restoring  'Ancona.    You  are  raining  all  peaux»  the  President  of  the  Directory,  wrote  to 

vonralTairs;  the  whole  re<(pon«ibiliiy  r^sis  on  your  Napolton; — ^"^  In  regard  to    Home,  the  Directwt 

head    The  French  troops  will  ritc  you  no  aasiistance  eordially  approve  of  the  iofttractions  youhaTefiwa 

io  quelling  the  rerolts  with  which  you  are  menaced,  to  your  brother  to  prevent  a  successor  bring  >p- 

if  you  continue  your  present  course.'   Should  the  pnintrd  to   Pius  VI.     We   most  lay  hoM  rf  tW 

Pope  die,  yon  must  do  your  utusoct  to  prevent  the  tHH  prestent  favourable  cimuMiances  to  Mieer  Emtfi 

mination  of  a  suecetxor,  and  bring  about  a  revolution,  /mm  the  pretended  Papal  supremmejr.      Tasc»ayei|l 

Depend   upon  it,  the  Kitig  of  Naples  will  not  stir,  liext  attract  your  atleution.     Tou  will,  ibcrrfor*,  if 

Should  he  do  so,  you  will  inform  him  that  the  Ro-  hostilities  are  resumed,  give  the  Grand  Dike  kit 

man  people  are  undrr  the  protection  of  the  French  eonge,  »nd  facilitate  bf  eeerjr  means  the  ettaUiikamI 

Republic ;  but,  at  the  ume  time,  yon  must  hold  out  of  a  free  and  representative  govemmemt  in  TWeaay  "— 

to  him  M>crelly  that  the  government  is  desirous  to  Letter  of  the  Directory  to  napoieaa,  21«/0el.  iWi 

rene»  its  negotiations  with  him.   In  a  word,  you  must  Corresp.  Confid.  iv.  341. 

be  as  haughty  in  public  as  you  are  pliant  in  privite,  (3)  **  1  cannot  tell  you,  eitisanoambaaaador,"  W^ 

—the  object  of  the  fintt  being  lo  deter  him  from  en-  Napoleon,  **  what  indignation  I  fdt  when  I  hriri 

tering  Rom^;  of  the  last,  to  make  him  believe  that  that  Provera  was  still  in  the  seVvice  of  the  Popt> 

it  is  for  his  interest  not  to  do  so.  .Should  no  revoln-  Let  him  know  instantly,  that  though  the  Frrat^ 

tionary  movement  bre.ik  out  at  Rome,  so  that  tWre  Republic  is  at  peace  with  the  Rolj  See,  it  villaot 

is  no  pretenre  for  preventing  the  nomination  of  a  for  an  instant  aorTer  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  I* 

Pope,  at  least  take  c.ire  that  the  Cardinal  Alhaui  is  perialists  to  hold  any  situation  under  the  Ps|^ 

not  put  in  nomination.    Declare,  that  the  moment  government.   You  will,  therefore,  insist  on  tbe ili*- 

that  is  done  I  will  ni.irch  u|>on  Rome."  [  Corresp.  missal  of  M.  Provera  within  twenty-four  koui*,  «■ 

Cniif.   iv.   199,  20 i'] '-'Sec ret  De^ptiirh,  Napoleon  to  pain  of  instantly  demanding  your  passfMfls.    T<* 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  dated  Passeriano.  29th  .Sept  t7Q7.  will  let  him  know  that  I  have  moved  ihrre  thewaad 

— Thpse  instruction*,  it  is  to  be  re-olierterl,  were  additional  suldiprs  to  Ancona,  not  one  of  whom  «iS 

sent  lo  the  French  iimhasMdor  at  Rome,  when  France  recede  till  Provera  is  dismissrd.     Let  hin  kae« 

was  still  and  completely  at  peace  with  the  Holy  .See,  further,  that  if  otia  of  the  prtaooers  for  political 

and  it  had  liononrnbiy  diach.irged  the  burdensome  ofTences  is  executed.  Cardinal  RoMa  and  the  atktr 

eomlitionsof  ihetrentyof  Tolentino  earrliiials  fthall    answer   for   it   with  their  heiJt. 

(1)  Bot.  ii.  443. 445.  Lac.  xiv.  i4S,  147.  lorn.  x.  Finally,  make  him  aware  that  the  moment  yoaqe^ 
S33.  the   Papal  terrilor}',  Ancona  will  h«  incorperai* 

(2)  Talleyrand,  on  iOth  October,  wrote  to  Joseph  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  tuu  will  e-siiy"** 
Bonaparte  at  Rome:  .— •'  You  Udvt-  two  things,  derstaud  that  the  la..t  phrase  tnw-l  hie sp k* ;  '^ 
citizengfneral,  to  do: — |.  To  prevent,  by  all  written." ^Conidetdial  Latter,  Napolaom  f  /••¥* 
possible  means,  the  King  of  Naples  from  entering  Bonaparte,  Hth  Hfoe,  1707. 
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the  nme  tune,  leu  thoosand  troops  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  adranced  to 
St.-IiiHi,  in  tiie  Papal  dudiy  of  Urbtno,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
ibrtnsi;  while  at  Ancona,  which  was  still  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  not- 
wjthsuodin^  its  stipulated  restoration  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  democratic  party  openly  proclaimed  '^  the  Anconite  republic/*  Si- 
mUar  rerolotionary  morements  took  place  at  Gometo,Glvita  Vecchia,  Pesaro, 
nd  Sevigaglia;  while  at  Rome  itself,  Joseph  Bonapute,  by  compelling  the 
hpal  goremment  to  liberate  all  persons  confined  for  political  offences,  sud- 
denly Tomited  forth  upon  the  capital  several  hundreds  of  the  most  heated 
Repoblicans  in  Italy.  After  this  great  addition,  measures  were  no  longer  kept 
with  the  government.  Seditious  meetings  were  constantly  held  in  every  part 
af  the  city;  immense  collections  of  tricolor  cockades  were  made  to  distinguish 
the  insurgents,  and  deputations  of  the  citizens  openly  waited  upon  the 
French  ambassador  to  invite  him  to  support  the  insurrection,  to  which  he 
replied  in  ambiguous  terms,  ^'  The  ftte  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  being 
buried  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  it  is  not  given  to  me  to  penetrate  its  mys- 
teries (i)." 

In  this  temper  of  men^s  minds,  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  occasion  an  expio* 
m.  On  the  27th  December,  4798,  an  immense  crowd  assembled,  with  sedl- 
tkms  cries,  and  riioved  to  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador,  where  they 
exdaimed— ^^  Vive  la  R^publique  Romaine,**  and  loudly  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  French  to  enable  them  to  plant  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  Capitol.  The  in* 
sorgents  displayed  the  tricolor  cockade,  and  evinced  the  most  menacing  dis- 
pesition;  the  danger  was  extreme;  from  similar  beginnings  the  overthrow  of . 
the  governments  of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  rapidly  followed.  The  papal  mi«- 
nisten  sent  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  prevent  any  sortie  of  the  Revolutionists 
frsm  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador;  and  they  repeatedly  warned  the 
insurgents,  that  their  orders  were  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  its  precincts. 
SSItl'  Duphot,  however,  indignant  at  being  restrained  by  the  pontifical 
jl^tihc  troops,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and  put  him- 
^«*do^r  self  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  Roman  democrats, 
^  were  now  contending  with  the  dragoons  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace ; 
k  WIS  immediately  killed  by  a  discharge  ordered  by  the  sergeant  command- 
higthe  patrol  of  the  Papal  troops;  and  the  ambassador  himself,  who  had  fol- 
lowed to  appease  the  tumult,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  A  violent 
KolBe  ensued,  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides;  and, 
*fter  remaining  several  hours  in  the  greatest,  alarm,  Joseph  Bonaparte  with 
bb  suite  retired  to  Florence  (2). 

Jl;;,!]^  This  catastrophe,  however  obviously  occasioned  by  the  rcvolu- 
*^'*  tionar'y  schemes  which  were  in  agitation  at  the  residence  of  the 
w  French  ambassador,  having  taken  place  within  the  precincts  of 
bis  palace,  was  unhappily  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  gave  the 
IHrectory  too  fair  a  ground  to  demand  satisfaction.  But  they  instantly  re- 
loWed  to  make  it  the  pretext  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  Rome  and 
orenhrow  of  the  Papal  government.  The  march  of  troops  out  of  Italy  was 
^»nnlermanded,  and  Berthier,  the  commander-in-chief,  received  orders  to 
advance  rapidly  into  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  Meanwhile,  the  democratic 
^t  burst  forth  more  violently  than  ever  at  Ancona  and  the  neighbouring 
lowns;  and  the  Papal  authority  was  soon  lost  in  all  the  provinces  on  the 

(t;  brd.  V.  196. »«.  309.  215.     Bol.  ii.  445, 447.     Lac.  xW,  140.  14T» 

[V^  jQaeph  BoMpart«'s   nfport.  Hard.  t.  207.     Join.  x.  3SS,  334. 
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eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines.  To  these  accumulated  disasters^  the  Pontiff 
could  only  oppose  the  fasts  and  prayers  of  an  aged  conclave— weapons  of 
spiritual  warfare  little  calculated  to  arrest  the  conquerors  of  Areola  and 
Lodi(l). 
!d*M^«to    Berthier,  without  an  instanfs  delay,  carried  into  execution  the 
Rome.       orders  of  the  Directory.  Six  thousand  Poles  were  stationed  atRi- 
1798-^'      mini  to  cover  the  Cisalpine  republic,  a  reserve  was  established 
atTolentino,  while  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  entered  Ancona.  Having  completed  the  work  ofreTO- 
lution  in  that  turbulent  district,  and  secured  the  fortress,  he  crossed  the 
Apennines ;  and,  advancing  by  Foligno  and  Narni,  appeared  on  the  iOth 
February  before  the  Eternal  City.  The  Pope,  in  the  utmost  constematioOf 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Vatican,  and  spent  night  and  day  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  in  imploring  the  Divine  protection  (2). 
Revolution     Rome,  almost  defenceless,  would  have  offered  no  obstacle  to  the 
•t  Rome,     entrance  of  the  French  troops ;  but  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Directory  to  make  it  appear  that  their  aid  was  invoked  by  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  Contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  occupying  the 
eastle  of  St.-Angelo,  from  which  the  feeble  guards  of  the  Pope  were  soon 
expelled,  Berthier  kept  his  troops  for  five  days  encamped  without  the  wails. 
Fab.  i5.        At  length  the  revolutionists  having  completed  their  preparations, 
a  noisy  crowd  assembled  in  the  Gampo  Vaccine,  the  ancient  Forum;  the  old 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  were  made  again  to  resound  with  the  cries,  if  not 
the  spirit,  of  freedom,  and  the  venerable  ensigns,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  after  the  lapse 
of  fourteen  hundred  years,  again  floated  in  the  winds  (3).  The  multtiude 
tumultuously  demanded  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  authority ;  the  Frendi 
troops  were  invited  to  enter;  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  with  a  4iaugfaty  air, 
passed  the  gates  of  Aurelian,  defiled  through  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  gazed 
on  the  indestructible  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur,  and,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  tricolor  fl^g  was  displayed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol. 
cr^y"      ^^^  ^^'^®  P**"'  ^  ^^®  Roman  populace  were  surrendering  them- 
tiM»Repnb.  selves  to  a  pardonable  intoxication  upon  the  fancied  recovery  of 
Pop?  ^°  ^ '  their  liberties,  the  agents  of  the  Directory  were  preparing  for  then 

(t)  Bot.  ii.  450.  Jem.  X.  S34.  BeKliier»   bovrever,  was   too  raadi  a  ana  of 

(2)  Bot.  ii.  452.  Join,  x,  336-  Hard.  t.  230,241.  bonour  to  enter  cordially  into  the  revolntioauT 

Tbn  Directory,  in  their  orders  to  Berlhier,  pres-  projects  oF  lite  Direclory.  On  istJanoary,  119SiK 

cribed  to  him  a  course  as  perfidioas  as  it  was  hostile,  wrote  to  Napolten  x  — **  I  alwnyi  told  yoo  ihe  coei* 

Their  words  were  as  follows :— *'  The  intention  of  maud  in  Italy  was  not  suited  to  uae.    I  wi»h  to<> 

the  Uircctorv  is,  that  you  march  as  tecreli/  and  ra-  trieate  mjrsei/from  revoiutions.  Four  yeii»' service  ia 

pid/jr  Bs  poasibh  on  Rome  with   18.000  men.     lis  them  in  America,  ten  in  France,  is  enongh,  genenl. 

celerity  is  of  the  nlmost  im|>6rtance;  that  alone  can  1  shall  ever  be  ready  to  combat  as  «  soldier  ibrsf 

cn5urc  success.    The  Kiiii;  of  ffaplcs  will  probably  cnanlry,  but  have  no  desire  to  be  mixed  ap*'*^ 

send  an  envoy  U>  your  headquarters,  to  whom  yon  rerolutiounry  politics."  [  rx>rrcsp.  Conf.  it,  iSt] 

will  declare  that  the  French  gQvcnune&t  is  actuated  It  would  appear  that  the  Roman  people  geaenlly 

bjr  no  ambitious  designs;  and  that,  if  it  was  generous  had  no  greater  desire  than  he  had  to  be  involrcd  >■ 

enough  to  restrain  its  iudifpiation  at  Tolciitino,  a  revolution;  for,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrivals 

when  it  had  much  mure  serious  causes  nf  complaint  that  city,  be  wrote  to  Napoleon :  — <-"  I  have  bera  ^ 

against  the  Holy  Set-,  it  is  still  more  probable  that  Rome  since  this  morning  t  bot  1  bave  foondiMh 

it  will  do  the  same  now.     While  holding  «>nt  these  thing  but  the  utmost  cooslematioo  among  the  iafe- 

assurances,  you  will  at  the  »amc  time  advance  as  bitants.     One  solitarj patriot  \xa%  appeared  at  hesd- 

rjpirlly  as  posoihir  towards  Rome  :  the  grcalobject  quivtcni  he  offered  to  put  at  mr  disposition  iw  Am- 

U  to  keep  your  Jestgn  secrrt,  till  you  arc  so  near  aastd galtey  sla/fes  t  you  may  believe  bow  I  receivri 

that  city  thi.t  thi*  King  of  Naples  cannot  jirevent  it.  ihatpropujiitiou.  &ly  further  prcsaicc here  bosek^ 

When  within  two  days'  icarch  nf  Rome,  menace  the  1  beseech  you  to  recall  me ;  it  is  the  (greatest  boM 

]*ope  and  all  the  mcmbt-rs  ol  the  govcrmqcnt,  in  yon  can  possibly  confer  upon  me." — Bertkier  H  Jf*- 

order  tn  terrify  them,  and  make  them  loke  to  flight,  pole'oa,  iOth  Feb.  1798.  Corrtsp.  Coafid,  iv.  5t0« 

Arrived  in  Rome,  emptor  your  vkole  influence  to  ex-  (3)  Bol.  ii.  458i  459,  Jom.  s.  330.  Lac.  xiv.  iHk 
tablish  a  Roman  reptsbUe"*^Uk%-D,  v.  221. 
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Ik  sad  realities  of  sltTery.-  The  Pope,  who  had  been  guarded  by  fire  hnndred 
nldien  ever  sinoe  the  entry  of  the  Repablicans,  was  directed  to  retire  into 
Toscaoy;  bis  Swiss  guard  relieved  by  a  French  one,  and  he  himself  ordered 
to  dispossess  himself  of  all  his  temporal  authority.  He  replied,  with  the 
finnoess  of  a  martyr,  '^  I  am  prepared  for  every  species  of  disgrace.  As 
sopreme  Pontiff,  tarn  resolved  to  die  in  the  exercise  of  all  my  powers.  You 
may  employ  force — ^you  have  the  power  to  do  so;  but  know  that  though 
joa  Biay  be  masters  of  my  body,  you  are  not  so  of  my  soul.  Free  in  the 
region  where  it  is  placed,  it  fears  neither  the  events  nor  the  sufferings  of 
this  life.  I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another  world;  there  1  shall  be  shel- 
tered alike  from  the  violence  and  impiety  of  this."  Force  was  soon  employed 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority;  he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  in  his 
pilaee,  his  repositories  all  ransacked  and  plundered,  the  rings  even  torn 
from  his  fingers,  the  whole  effects  in  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal  inventori^ 
and  seized,  and  the  aged  pontiff  conducted,  with  only  a  few  domestics, 
amidst  the  brutal  jests  and  sacrilegious  songs  of  the  French  dragoons,  into 
Tuscany,  where  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Grand  Duke  strove  to  soften 
the  hardships  of  bis  exile.  But  though  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
the  venerable  old  man  still  retained  the  supreme  authority  in  the  church. 
Jrom  his  retreat  in  the  convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  he  yet  guided  the  coun- 
sels of  the  faithful;  multitudes  fell  on  their  knees  wherever  he  passed,  and 
sought  that  benediction  from  a  captive  which  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
disregarded  from  a  triumphant  pontiff  (1). 

Tkir  rNti.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  this  venerable  man  was  as  disgrace- 
t!i!^^'  ful  to  the  Republican  government  as  it  was  honourable  to  his 
mSr  ta.  pi^ty  and  constancy  as  the  head  of  the  church.  Fearful  that  from 
id'SSi  ^  virtues  and  sufferings  he  might  have  too  much  influence  on 
^^  the  continent  of  Italy,  be  was  removed  by  their  orders  to  Leghorn, 
ia  March  4799,  with  the  design  of  transferring  him  to  Gagliari  in  Sardinia; 
and  tlie  English  cruisers  in  the  Mediterranean  redoubled  their  vigilance,  in 
the  generous  hope  of  rescuing  the  father  of  an  opposite  church  from  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies.  Apprehensive  of  losing  their  prisoner,  the 
French  altered  his  destination,  and  forcing  him  to  traverse,  often  during 
the  night,  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  in  a  rigorous  season,  he  at  length 
^>9i  >399.  reached  Valence,  where,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  he  expired 
itt  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  poniifi- 
ttte.  The  cruelty  of  the  Directory  increased  as  he  approached  their  domi- 
^m$;  all  his  old  attendants  were  compelled  to  leave  him,  and  the  Father 
•f  the  Faithful  was  allowed  to  expire,  attended  only  by  his  confessor.  Yet 
^en  in  this  disconsolate  state,  he  derived  the  highest  satisfaction  from  the 
devotion  and  reverence  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  of  France  through 
^^h  he  passed.  Multitudes  from  Gap,  Yizelle,  and  Grenoble,  flocked  to  the 
wad  to  receive  his  benediction ;  and  he  frequently  repeated,  with  tears  in 
fci8cyes(2),  the  words  of  Scripture :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  seen 
swh  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

srtmaiie  But  long  before  the  Pope  had  sunk  under  the  persecution  of  his 
hm'^^  oppressors,  Rome  had  experienced  the  bitter  fruits  of  Republican 
Va^ta  fraternization.  Immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  French  troops, 
''^'      commenced  the  regular  and  systematic  pillage  of  the  city.  Not 

JA?***  ^**  **^   Lae.x5f.I52, 153.    Hard.  t.        (2)  HaM.T.2«.  253.  Lac.xW.  157,  159.    Bot. 
'W.M4.  Pacca,  i.  I72,  |74.  Ji.  464.  Pacca,  i.  ISO,  IM. 
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only  the  churches  and  the  cotivents,  but  the  palaces  ef  the  cardinals  and  of 
the  nobility,  were  laid  waste.  The  agents  of  the  Directory,  insatiable  in  the 
pursuit  of  plunder,  and  merciless  in  the  means  of  exacting  it,  ransacked 
every  quarter  within  its  wails,  seized  the  most  valuable  works  of  art,  and 
stripped  the  Eternal  City  of  those  treasures  which  had  survived  the  Gothle 
fire  and  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  bloodshed  wu 
much  less,  but  the  spoil  collected  incomparably  greater,  than  at  the  disas- 
trous sack  which  followed  the  death  of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Ahnost  all 
the  great  works  of  art  which  have,  since  that  time,  been  collected  ihrougb- 
out  Europe,  were  then  scattered  abroad.  The  spoliation  exceeded  all  that  the 
Goths  or  Yandals  had  efiected.  Not  only  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  chief  nobility  of  Rome,  but  those  of  Castel  Gandolib, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Alban  lake,  of  Terracina,  the  Villa  Albani,  and  others 
in  the  environs  of  Rome,  were  plundered  of  every  article  of  value  whidi 
they  possessed.  The  whole  sacerdotal  habits  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  were 
burnt,  in  order  to  collect  from  the  flames  the  gold  with  which  they  wen 
adorned.  The  Vatican  was  stripped  to  its  naked  walls ;  the  immortal  frescoes 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  remained  in  solitary  beauty  amidst  the  gene- 
ral desolation.  A  contribution  of  four  millions  in  money,  two  millions  in 
provisions,  and  three  thousand  horses,  was  imposed  on  a  city  already  ex- 
hausted by  the  enormous  exactions  it  had  previously  undergone.  Under  the 
directions  of  the  infamous  commissary  Haller,  the  domestic  library,  museun, 
furniture,  jewels,  and  even  the  private  clothes  of  the  Pope,  were  sold.  Nor 
did  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility  escape  devastation.  The  noble  galleries 
of  tb^  Cardinal  Braschi  and  the  Cardinal  York,  the  last  relic  of  the  Stoart 
line,  underwent  the  same  fate.  Others,  as  those  of  the  Chigi,  Borgbese,  and 
Doria  palaces,  were  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  enormous  ransoms. 
Every  thing  of  value  that  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  had  left  in  Rome,  became 
the  prey  of  republican  cupidity,  and  the  very  name  of  freedom  soon  became 
odious  from  the  sordid  and  infamous  crimes  which  were  committed  in  its 
name(1). 
cona<cation  Nor  werc  the  exactions  of  the  French  confined  to  the  plunder  of 
u.!!!^ir|l!^-  palaces  and  churches.  Eight  cardinals  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
Kpl  terH-'  Civita  Castellana ;  while  enormous  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
toriffl.  Papal  territory,  and  brought  home  the  bitterness  of  conquest  to 
every  poor  man^s  door.  At  the  same  time,  the  ample  territorial  possessions 
of  the  church  and  the  monasteries  were  confiscated,  and  declared  national 
property ;  a  measure  which,  by  drying  up  at  once  the  whole  resources  of  the 
affluent  classes,  precipitated  into  the  extreme  of  misery  the  numerous  poor 
who  were  maintained  by  their  expenditure  or  fed  by  their  bounty.  All  the 
respectable  citizens  and  clergy  were  in  fetters ;  and  a  base  and  despicable 
faction  alone,  among  whom,  to  their  disgrace  be  it  told,  were  found  fourteen 
cardinals,  followed  in  the  train  of  the  oppressors  (2) ;  and  at  a  public  festiTal, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  miseries  they  had  brought  upon  their  country. 
IU-r,f  iViic  ^®  *"^^  *  height  did  the  disorders  rise,  that  they  excited  the  indig- 
7i'lm'mn"ij  "®^'®"  ^^  ^^^^  army  itself,  albeit  little  scrupulous  in  general  about 
tht'hwii  the  means  by  which  plunder  was  aquired.  While  the  agents  of  the 
Gmu  niuti.  Directory  were  thus  enriching  themselves  and  sullying  the  name 
lou'iiinhu.  of  France  by  unheard-of  spoliation,  the  inferior  officers  and  sol- 

(1)  Uard.  r.  211,  2t5.  340.    BoL  il.  4(«5,  469,         (3)  Bol.  it.  473.  47S.    Ann.  Rc^.  ITPS.  €0.  0> 
470    Juin.  X.  33<>»  3S7.  Lac.  xi>.  100,  101.  Join.  x.  337,  SSO-   Uc.  sir.  100,  161* 
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dien  irere  fnflieriiig  the  greatest  privations.  For  sereral  months  they  had 
been  witbont  pay,  their  clothes  were  worn  out,  their  feet  hare,  their  knap- 
iicks  empty.  Indignant  at  the  painful  contrast  which  their  condition  offered 
to  that  of  the  civil  agents,  who  were  daily  becoming  richer  from  the  spoils 
of  the  dty,  and  comparing  their  penury  with  the  luxurious  condition  of  the 
eorps  stationed  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  and 
aroand  Rome  broke  out  into  open  and  unmeasured  terms  of  vituperation. 
f<^u.  On  the  24th  February  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers,  from 
the  rank  of  captain  downwards,  was  held  in  the  Pantheon,  at  which  an  ad- 
dress was  agreed  to  by  General  Berthier,  in  which  they  declared  their  detes- 
tation of  the  extortions  wbichhad  been  practised  in  Rome,  protested  that 
(hey  would  no  longer  be  the  instruments  of  the  ignominious  wretches  who 
bad  made  such  a  use  of  their  valour,  and  insisted  for  immediate  payment 
of  their  large  arrears.  The  discontents  soon  wore  so  alarming  an  aspect, 
that  Mass^na,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  ordered  all  the  troops, 
eieepting  three  thousand,  to  leave  the  capital.  But  they  refused  to  obey; 
and  another  meeting,  at  which  still  more  menacing  language  was  used, 
having  shortly  after  been  held  (4),  which  his  soldiers  refused  to  disperse, 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  command,  and  retire  to  Ancona,  leaving 
the  direction  of  the  army  to  General  Dallemagne.  At  the  same  time  the 
tnops  m  Mantua  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and,  resolving  to  abandon 
Italy,  had  already  flxed  all  their  days*  march  to  Lyons  and  the  banks  of  the 
Bhioe  (2). 

^o^  The  Roman  populace,  encouraged  by  these  dissensions  among 
1^^-  their  oppressors,  deemed  the  opportunity  favourable  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,'  and  recover  their  independence.  Bat  they  soon  found 


(0  St^.7r.Hitt.  Mil.  i.  S5,  36.  Ann.  Re|r.  179$,  wrrtcba  wko  baTe  peroetnUid  thmn.    W«  insist 

W>61.   Jom.  X.  338*    Bot.  H.  470,  4T1..  Hsrd.  r.  thst  the  Hiects  seized  rrom  rarions  indWidonls, 

*<•  beloofioK  to  tUles  with  whom  we  are  slitt  at  peact, 

(3)  Tke rcnMmstniQce  framed  by  tbe French armj  be    restored;  aiid,  iodepeudeiit  of  oar  Day,   war 

**  ihb  fnet  meeting  in  the  Pftutheon  bears  i—>  persist  in  demanding  jostice  apon  tht  •Jftiml  md 

"22*  «*t  eanse  of  oar  discontent  is  ref  rat  that  «  0imMit9dmoMt9n,  plugged  mjgh  mitddaj  U  twtury  and 

f*Hcof  robbers,  who  bsTC  insinnated  themselTes  dtbmuchtry,  who  have  eommitted  th0  nMeries  taid  tpo- 

IJto  tW  eonlidenM  of  the  nation,  sbonid  drprire  ns  Uations  in  Aome."— See  St.-Cvb.  Mitt.  Ihil.  i.  S89* 

jw  beoour.  Tbes«  men  enrer  die  chief  booses  of  ▲  ainf  alar  oecorrence  took  place  at  the  revolt  in 

'*^.  pr^  iheaiselTes  oat  for  persons  aalhorized  to  Mantua,  highly  cbaracleri&lic  of  Ibe  composilion  of 

^m  cootribntions,  eerry  off  all  the  gold,  jewels,  (be  French  army  in  Italy  at  thia  period.    The  chief 

^ksoKsi  in  a  word,  erery  article  of  value  they  of  the  tweltfa  demi-hrifade,  when  endaaTenrinf, 

^  &iMi,  tritboat  giving  any  receipU.    This  coo-  sword  In  band,  to  defend  the  sUiidard  with  wbicb 

fy«  if  It  remains  nnpnnisbed,  is  eaicnlated  to  he  was  intrastcd,  killed  one  of  the  grenadiers.  His 

'^  sternal  disgnce  on  the  French  nation  in  tlio  fellow  aoldiers  immediately  exclaimed,   «*  We  will 

^^oTtke  whole  universe.    We  could  furnish  a  not  rerenge  our  comrade  j  you  are  only  doing  your 

'*""wnd  pronff  of  these  assertions.    The  second  duty."  The  chief  of  the  fourteenth  wiwing,  for  the 

***if  b  iM  misery  in  which  both  ofBcers  and  men  same  reason,  to  resist  the  matineers,  ihey  unscrewed 

"t  ioTolTrd  ;  destitute  of  pay  for  five  months;  in  tbeir  hsvonets  from  their  guns  to  prevent  bis  being 

^M^f  every  thing.     The  excessive  luxury  of  the  injured  in  the  strife  which  ensued  for  iU  seltaro. 

*^rrsof  the  suO,  affords  a  painful  contrast  to  the  Not  a  single  ofKrer  was  Insultrd  or  maltreated;  the 

*»ed  condition  of  the  general  body  of  the  anny.  iMttalions  answered  by  unanimous  refusals  all  the 

"^  third  cause  of  the  general  discontent  is  Uhe  exhortations  of  their  officers  tn  return  to  their  duty, 

^''I'^iofQfiiwrsl  Maaatea.     The  soldiers  bare  not  but  the  sentinels  saluted  the  officers  when  the^ 

""^otthe  extortions  and  robberies  be  has  committ<>d  passed,  as  if  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect.suhordi- 

*2**«*«r  he  has  been  inverted  with  the  eommand.  nation.    No  acts  of  pillage  followed  the  raising  the 

Tr*  y^Mtian  territory,  and  abore  all  I'adna,  is  a  standard  of  revolt,  though  the  shops  where  it  broke 

?^"J^  *«^«n«n5  with  proofs  of  his  imraoralily."  out  were  all  open  and   ungnardnl.     The  soldiers 

(^""•v-  S36]  In  an  address  to  Berthier  from  the  were  equally,  as  (heir  brethren  at  Rome,  lond  in 

*|^<*n  ef  the  army,  the  expressions  are  stiU  more  their  condemnation  of  the  ofTicers  and  civil  autho- 

*^BS'-*-"  The  soldiers  are  in  the  utmost  misery  ritics  who  h.id  <*  embezzled  all  the  fUnds  which 

^l^tnt  of  pay.  Many  mitUnns  ara  in  the  public  abouid  have  gone  to  the  pavment  of  their  arrears." 

tV^'  ^^im  would  discharge  their  arrears.     We  In  the  midst  of  so  much  revolntionary  profligacy 

««Jvaw  in  tlw  sight  of  Heaven,  in  whose  temple  and  corruntion,  it  is  pleasing  to  have  to  record 

**(«  aiMmbled,  the  crimes  committed  in  the  city  traits  so  honourable  to  the   French,  army  .—See 

«B««e aod  the  Ecclesiastical  States ;  we cwear  that  BASAeirAT  D'Hillisss'  Mfporf,  |9M  Ft^,  119*1  C^ 

**  viU  no  longer  be  the  inslmmenU   of   the  resp,  Ccnfid.  iv.  St7,  535* 
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that  it  is  easier  to  invite  an  enemy  within  your  walls  than  expel  him  when 
the  gates  are  placed  in  his  hands.  The  assemblages  in  Rome  were  soon  dis- 
persed with  great  slaughter  by  General  Dallemagne ;  and,  collecting  a  few 
troops,  he  moved  rapidly  to  Yelletri  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  routed  the  insur- 
gents who  had  occupied  these  posts,  and  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  quickly  threw  aside  their  arms,  and  abandoned  all  thoogfats 
of  further  resistance  (i). 
Tbe  whole     Afoanwhile  the  work  of  revolution  proceeded  rapidly  in  theBo- 
riS^rlvohl^  man  states.  The  whole  ancient  institutions  were  subverted;  the 
Nrw^nirt.  executive  made  to  consist  of  Ave  consuls,  after  the  model  of  the 
luuoce'wuh^*"^^*^^  Directory ;  heavy  contributions  and  forced  loans  exacted 
France.      ffom  tho  Wealthier  classes;  the  legislative  power  vested  in  two 
chambers,  chosen  by  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  state  divided  into  eight  de- 
partments. But,  to  preserve  the  entire  dependence  of  this  government  on  the 
French  Directory,  it  was  specially  provided  that  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  should  immediately  be  concluded  between  the  French  and  Roman 
Republics ;  that  no  laws  made  by  the  Roman  legislative  bodies  should  either 
be  promulgated  or  have  force  without  the  approval  of  the  French  general 
stationed  atRome;  and  that  he  might  of  his  own  authority,  enact  sudi laws 
as  might  appear  necessary,  or  were  ordered  by  the  French  Directory.  At  the 
same  time  edicts  were  published,  prohibiting  the  nobles,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, from  dismissing  any  of  their  domestics,  or  discontinuing  any  of  thor 
charitable  donations,  on  account  of  the  diminished  or  ruined  state  of  their 
fortunes  (2). 
Touluonr'    While  the  Roman  states  were  thus  undergoing  fusion  in  the  rero- 
tti^rF!^oo2  lutionary  crucible,  the  constitution  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  dis- 
«1JJ«jC«i.  appeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  formed.  Towards  the  end  «f 
piibiic.'"     March,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  Repub- 
1799!^  ^'    lie  and  its  infant  ofTspring,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Cisalpine  should  receive  a  French  garrison  of  22,000  infantry,  and  iSOO 
cavalry,   to  be  paid  and  clothed  while  there  by  the  Italian  Republic; 
and  that,  in  case  of  war,  they  should  mutually  assist  each  other  ^di 
all  their  forces.   This  treaty,  which  placed  its  resources  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  France,  was  highly  unpopular  in  the  whole  republic,  and  it  was 
not  without  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  by  the  aid,  both  of  threats  of  arresUnga 
large  portion  of  their  members,  and  unbounded  promises  in  case  of  compli- 
ance, that  the  councils  could  be  brought  to  ratify  it.  The  democratic  spirit 
extended  greatly  in  the  country.  Those  chosen  to  the  principal  ofiBccs  of  g^ 
vernment  were  all  men  of  the  most  violent  temperament,  and. a  conspiracy 
was  generally  formed  to  emancipate  themselves  from  French  thraldom,  and 
establish,  instead  of  a  Gallic  yoke,  real  freedom.  To  curb  this  dangerousdis- 
position,  the  Directory  sent  Trouv^,a  man  of  a  determined  character,  to  lOlao, 
and  his  first  care  was  to  suppress,  by  measures  of  severity,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  threatened  to  thwart  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French  goTem- 
ment.  With  this  view  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  was  violently  changed 
by  the  Transalpine  forces ;  the  number  of  deputies  was  reduced  from  240  to 
Auj.  3o.  1798. 120,  and  those  only  retained  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
French  government.  After  this  violent  revolution,  Trou v^,  who  was  detested 
throughout  allLombardy,  was  recalled,  and  Brune  and  Fouch^  were  succes- 

(O  Hard.  ▼.  367.  370.   Jom.  x.  S3S.    Ann.  Re;.         (3)  Hard.  ▼.  369. 27$.    Bot.  ii.  474i  475.  An* 
1798. OS.  Bot.  ii.  470,  47|.  ^t.-Cyr,  i.  39,  48.  Reg.  1798, 63. 
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avdysentiii  his  stead ;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent. The  discontents  went  on  continually  increasing,  and  at  length  recourse 
Ok.  6,1:^  was  openly  had  to  military  force!  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  De* 
eember,  the  legislative  body  was  surrounded  with  foreign  bayonets;  the 
senators  opposed  to  the  French  interest  expelled ;  several  members  of  the 
Krectory  changed,  and  the  government  prostrated,  as  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, by  a  military  despotism.  The  democratic  constitution,  established  by 
Nipoi^n,  was  immediately  annulled,  and  a  new  one  established  under  the 
dictation  of  the  French  ambassador,  in  the  formation  of  which  no  attention 
WIS  paid  to  the  liberties  or  wishes  of  the  people  (1). 
Etmrire  These  violent  changes,  introduced  by  the  mere  force  of  military 
^^7,'  power,  occasioned  the  utmost  discontent  in  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
ItTfai^.  ^c>  <Q^  contributed  more  than  any  thing  that  had  yet  occurred,  to 
^^'  cool  the  ardour  of  the  Italian  Revolutionists.  ^^  This,  then,'*  it  was 
Slid,  '*  is  the  £iith,  the  fraternity,  and  the  friendship  which  you  have  brought 
to  as  from  France.  This  is  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  which  you  boast  of 
hiring  established  in  Italy !  What  vast  materials  for  eloquence  do  you  afford 
to  those  who  have  never  trusted  in  your  promises  I  They  will  say,  that  you 
never  promised  liberty  to  the  Italians  but  in  order  that  you  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  plunder  and  oppress  them ;  that  under  every  project  of 
reform  were  concealed  new,  and  still  more  grievous,  chains;  that  gold,  not 
freedom,  is  your  idol;  that  that  fountain  of  every  thing  noble  or  generous  is 
not  made  for  you,  nor  you  for  it ;  finally,  that  the  liberty  of  France  consists 
entirely  in  words  and  speeches;  in  the  howling  of  a  frantic  tribune,  and  the 
dedimations  of  impudent  sophists.  These  changes  which,  with  your  des^ 
polic  power  and  so  much  unconcern,  you  have  effected  in  the  Cisalpine 
goreroments,  will  assuredly  prove  the  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  your  own 
repablic(2)." 

SlTite  ^^il®  Lombardy  was  thus  writhing  under  the  withering  grasp  of 
12  or  Sow  Hie  French  Republic,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  undergoing  the  last 
•M  0^  acts  of  humiliation  from  his  merciless  allies.  The  early  peace  which 
lins  monarch  had  concluded  with  their  victorious  general,  the  fidelity  with 
^h  he  had  discharged  his  engagements,  the  firm  support  which  the  pos«» 
session  of  his  fortresses  had  given  to  their  arms,  were  unable  to  save  him  from 
spoliation.  The  Directory  persisted  in  believing  that  a  rickety  republic,  torn 
I7  intestine  divisions,  would  be  a  more  solid  support  to  their  power  than  a 
king  who*  had  devoted  his- last  soldier  and  his  last  gun  to  their  service  (3)1 
lltey  soon  found  an  excuse  for  subjecting  him  finally  to  their  power,  and 
^warding  him  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  their  cause  by  the  forfeiture  of 
<U  Ms  continental  dominions. 

After  the  unworthy  descendant  of  Emmanuel  Victor  had  opened  the  gates 
trf  Italy  to  France  by  the  fatal  cession  of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses  (4),  his 

(1)  Hot.  iil.  45»  58>    Lac  xir.  172.    Th.  x.  175*  conftitntions  pren  to  them  one  <laj»  onlj  to  he 

in  Job.  X.  364*  305.  takeo  away  tb«  next,  will  finally  conceire  a  weU- 

(1)  BoU  ii.  S3.  Hi.  x.  177. 170.  fovoded  detetUlioii  of  the  Republic,  and  prefer 

}*^^  Bonaparte  did  doI  beftitate,  at  Hilao,  to  their  former  subaatHion  to  a  aoTereiga."— BorrA» 

CNe  Teal  to  tlw  same  aenliments.  "  Nothing."  said  it.  53. 

^"canexense  the  bad  f«iith  which  has  charade^  {Z)  Jom.  X.  865. 

^ihese  traonctioas.    The  innoTationsiatbeCi"  (4)  The  magnitude  of  the  obligation  tbns  con- 

"•piae  rrpablfc,  teoding  as  I  hey  do  to  abridge  ferred  by  Piedmont  on  France,  was  fully  admitted 

Wwar  freedom  by  the  csccaaiTe  power  they  con-  by  the  Directory.    "  Never,"  said  they,  on  congni- 

■^pao  the  Directory,  especially  the  exclusive  lulating  Charles-Emmanuel  on  his  accession  to  the 

"ff  of  propoaiDi;  bws,  are  worthy  of- eternal  throne,  **  Never  will  France  forget  the  obligations 

^^Mcanation.    Natimn,  dbgnsted  at  last  with  the  which  she  owes  to  the  Prince  of  Piedmont."— 

^«  aad  empty  name  of  liberty  which  France  is  Uaao,  vU.  72. 
cwtianaUyreMmndiag  in  their  ears,  and  with  the 
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Grwitanii.  Itlshad  bMD  a  coQtiaaalsceneofmoitificatioiiaiidhumilitUoDs.  Uh 
wbich  h!r    territories  were  traversed  in  every  direction  by  French  coiQmiis,of 
^»iy^  b7en  whose  approach  he  received  no  notification  except  a  slatement  d 
subjected,    ihe  supplies  req uired  by  them,  which  he  was  obliged  to  furoish  gra- 
tuitously to  the  Republican  commissaries.  He  was  compelled  to  banish  ill 
the  emigrants  from  his  dominions,  and  oppress  his  subjects  by  eaonnous 
contributions  for  the  use  of  his  insatiable  allies;  while  the  language  of  the 
revolutionary  clubs,  openly  patronised  by  the  French  ambassador  and  agents^ 
daily  became  more  menacing  to  the  regal  government.  At  length  they  threw 
off  the  mask.  The  insurgents  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bonnida 
assembled  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrosio, 
supported  by  two  thousand  troops  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  who  left  Genoa 
at  midday,  with  drums  beating  and  the  tricolor  flag  flying.  Ginguen^,  the 
French  ambassador,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King,  in  the  usual  language 
of  revolutionists,  that  there  was  no  danger  in  conceding  all  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents,  but  great  in  opposing  any  resistance  to  their  wishes;  and 
strongly  urged  the  necessity,  as  a  measure  of  security,  of  his  placing  the 
citadel  of  Turin  in  the  hands  of  a  French  garrison;  while  the  Ligurian  re- 
public resolutely  refused  any  passage  for  the  Piedmontese  troops  through 
that  part  of  their  territories  which  required  to  be  passed  before  the  iosalatcd 
district  of  Carrosio  could  be  reached.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  menadng 
proclamation,  in  which  they  declared  their  resolution  to  support  iheinsur- 
jum  io.i;9s  geuts  to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  while  the  French  ambassador 
continued  to  insist  for  a  complete  pardon  of  these  rebels,  on  condition  of  (heir 
laying  down  their  arms,  and  above  all,  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  diadd 
of  Turin.  When  th<&  troops  of  Piedmont  approached  the  Ligurian  territory  to 
attack  the  rebels  in  Carrosio,  the  French  ambassador  forbad  them  to  pass  the 
frontier,  lest  they  should  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  allied  republic.  Not- 
SMorwAii      withstanding  this,  they  came  up  with  the  united  forces  of  the  in- 
tbl^XpHbu.   surgents  and  Genoese,  and  defeated  them  in  two  engagements,  viih 
Ji^uiord'or    such  loss,  that  it  was  evident  their  total  overthrow  was  at  hand. 
Wm.  xhe  Directory  now  threw  ofl"  the  mask ;  they  pretended  that  a  cos- 

spiracy  had  been  discovered  for  renewing  the  Sicilian  Vespers  with  all  the 
French  in  Piedmont,  and,  as  a  test  of  the  King  not  being  involved  in  the 
design,  insisted  on  the  immediate  cession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin.  Pressediw 
all  sides,  threatened  with  insurrection  in  his  o>mi  dominions,  and  menaced 
jm^  27. 1798.  with  the  whole  weight  of  republican  vengeance,  the  King  at  length 
submitted  to  their  demands;  and  that  admirable  fortress,  the  masterpiece  of 
Vauban,  which  had  stood,  a  century  before,  the  famous  siege  which  enabled 
the  Austrian  forces,  under  Eugene,  to  advance  to  its  relief,  and  terminated  ii 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  was  yielded  without  a  struggle  to 
their  arms  (1). 
Th."  Kinx  is  The  surrender  of  this  impregnable  fortress  put  the  King  of  Sardi- 
pri«>n«r.  uia  cntircly  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  troops.  He  was  no  loofF 
permitted  the  semblance  even  of  regal  authority ;  French  guards  altendrf 
him  on  all  occasions,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  respect,  kept  him  a  staMJ 
prisoner  in  his  own  palace;  while  the  ambassadors  of  the  otltt^r  powers, deen»* 
ing  Piedmont  now  a  French  province,  wrote  to  their  respective  sovereigfli 
requesting  to  be  recalled  from  Turin,  where  the  French  ambassador  wasnM 
the  real  sovereign.  The  republican  generals  improved  the  time  to  reduce  tMI 

(0  Alio.  Reg.  1708,  12l»  122-   Bot.  iii.  63, 105.  Lac.  liv.  174,  175 
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unliappj  monarch  to  despair.  They  loaded  all  bb  ministers,  ciTii  and  mili- 
tary, with  aoeusations,  and  insbted  on  their  dismissal  from  his  court  and  ca- 
{Htai;  i»rced  him  to  abandon  all  proceedings  against  the  insurgents  of  every 
descriplioD ;  n<^'-modelled  the  government  according  to  their  republican 
ideis,  and  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  the 
Genoese  republic  (1). 

k^terH  ^^  *  ^^  months  this  shadow  of  authority  was  left  to  theKing;  but 
Uttmr*  ^^^®°S^^  ^^  complete  dethronement  was  effected.  He  was  charged 
s^i^  with  having,  in  hts  secret  correspondence  with  Vienna,  allowed  a 
wish  to  escape  him,  that  he  might  soon  be  delivered  from  his  imperious  allies ; 
lid  only  made  his  peace  with  the  Directory  by  the  immediate  payment  of 
8,000,000  francs,  or  L.350,000.  When  the  Roman  republic  was  invaded  by 
the  Neapolitans,  he  was  ordered  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contingent  of  eight 
ttnasand  men ;  and  this  was  agreed  to.  The  surrender  of  all  the  royal  arse- 
Mb  was  next  demanded;  and  during  the  discussion  of  that  demand,  the 
Frakch,  under  ioubert,  treacherously  commenced  hostilities  (2).  Novarra, 
Saza,  Coni,and  Alexandria,  were  surprised;  a  few  battalions  who  attempted 
tft  resist  were  driven  into  Turin,  where  the  King,  having  drained  the  cup  of 
Bisery  to  the  dregs,  was  compelled  to  resign  all'  his  continental  dominions, 
vMi  were  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  authorities.  A 
fiigitife  from  his  capital,  the  ilMated  monarch  left  his  palace  by  torch-light 
dating  the  night,  and  owed  his  safe  retreat  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the 
graerMs  efforts  of  Talleyrand,  then  ambassador  at  Turin,  who  protected  him 
from  the  dangers  which  threatened  bis  life.  A  provisional  government  was 
iwaediatdy  established  in  Turin,  composed  of  twenty*Gve  of  the  most  vio- 
fast  «|  the  democratic  party ;  while  Grouchy  seixed  hold  of  the  treasury,  ar- 
and  forlrasaes  of  the  kingdom,  and  published  a  prochimation,  denoun- 


(0  Am. a«(. iliik  ISS*  lUL ULi%%  us.  Ue^  «pm  th« Xing*  an  thu  datottcd  hj  tibo  sum  m* 

>**■  ITT.  neral  in  his  secret  report  to  the  Directory.—**  Tne 

ft)  lecomiiig,  im  the  It^t  extrtmitj.  a  portmt  monent  had  now  anrtTed»  whea  all  the  spriiift 

«f  Iks  caanf«  vhirb,  if  etf li«r  netted  oufht  vUcb  1  hud  pcejNived  wer*  to  be  pvt  iu  laotion. 

^  ivnted  iWir  btr,  Um  Piedmonnese  cabinet  at  At  this  crisis,  au  emroy  cjime  to  me  from  the  King; 

' '  I  mm  pegpenJ  a  nMniCesle,  which  the  Direo-  he  was  a  man  to  be  gaiHcd,  and  was  aa ;  other  per* 


*igia<ieltj  and  oasdnlly  a«pprasaad.  It  bofe  t—     sen*  wece  also  cwfwplcd ;  bat  the  greet  dilBcalty 
"OaPirdiaontese  gorerament,  in  the  anxions  wish     was,  that  these  propositions  all  emaoatcd  from  the 


fi  iparing  fto   aaibfeela  Ibe    asialiDetnnes  which  King,  end  tbat  no  writing  reached  bm,  ao  that  in  u« 

an^mcd  it.  he*  aecedad  le  aU  the  deuianda  of  the  event  ceald  I  be  disavowed.    CiroMaspeclioa  woa 

ritaeh  Rrpoblic,  both  in  contributions,  clothing,  the  more  necessary,  as  mar  was  not  fet  dedartd 
•a4  mmKvi  for  the  nrwyef  Italy,  though  greetlT 


inay  ef  Italy,  though  gtMr  mgaiiut  tke  Kimg  ofSmrdbM,  and  it  was  necessary 

_  BMBts  which  it  had  oootraciad*  to  act  so  that  bis  reaigoation  might  appear  lo  be 

^  vUdi  wei«  so   bocdcnsome   as   entirely  to  rolnntary.    I  confined  myj^eif  to  threatening  the 

—hsmt  IWe  ragpal  ti  ii  nenty*     Hia  majesty  has  ewn  enroy,  and  sent  him  ovt  of  the  citadel.   Meanwhile, 

pas la far  as  to af tee  ta  place  in  tbetr  hands  the  mysecrat  agents  were  kncraaantlT  at  work;  the 

c^tMklttf  Torin  ;  and  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  envoy  rctamcd  to  me;  I  annouoceo  the  arrival  of 

I  hr  gaee  eidars  fcr  the  fninisbing  of  the  coIimmm  which  had  not  yet  come  np;  and  infemed 

Hifalaled  by  the  trsaty.  Al  the  same  bim  tbat  the  bo«r  of  veaeeaBcc  bad  arrived,  that 

he  dispatcbcd  a  messenger  lo   Paris  to  Turin  was  surrounded  na  all  sides,  tbat  escape  vras 

mmnkmrn  nibar  demandi.  wb^eb  were  impoaaible,  and  tbst  iin^u8li6cd  anbmianon  alone 

»,  ia  pafticniac  the  aurcnder  of  aU  the  s«mained.   The  CouMil  of  SUte  had  sat  all  the 

Bnt  in  the  midsC  of  these  measures,  the  morning ;  my  hidden  emissaries  there  bad  carried 

IT ef  tke  rri'aab  gatriMo  im  kbeeitaddl  of  their  point.    The  eondttiens  I  exacted  were  agreed 

^■a  Tialeallj  sriaai  feaiatiioa  of  the  towna  of  to.  1  insisted,  as  an  indiapcasaUe  prelininary,  that 

^B^rrs,  Alexandria,  .CbiTassn,  and    Sua.     His  all  the  Piedmontese  troops  which  had  been  assem- 

"■joty,  pirfiwdlj  aOK^ed  al  tbcae  eveals,  leeis  bled  in  Turin  fer  a  month  past,  should  be  dia- 

fjadaty  l«  daelaie  thus  publicly,  that  he  baa  miued  ;  in  presence  of  Clanaet,  the  King  signed  the 

■**fcSj  perfecmed  aO  Us  engagements  to  France,  order ;  and  after  eight  hours  of  further  altercation, 

^|8*ana»pieeBaliaa  aJnrtnvertoibediaaalwws  the  same  officer  ooi^prlled  bim  to  aign  the  whole 

*ya which  Ibwatea  hia  biin^om,"  Grouchy,  the  articles  which  I  had  required."— See  Ha,sb.  vii. 

^*^  general,  fewcd  the  Kiitg  to  suppress  this  ill,  130.    See  also  the  iUsirnatioit,  correctly  gireit 

F'^dsAation,  threatening  to  bumbard  him  in  his  in  Hftao.  vii.  132,  et  teq.   The  French  general  made 

*^>Vshae iaeaae  mt refosal.  [ Hard.  Til.  i iT.]  tbe  King  disavow  the  proclamation  already  iiaotad. 

thaaawortbyiairigues,  &laeboodt,aad  awoacaa  of  whicb  some  copies  bad  beaa pnalad. 
W  "Ai*  *•  misMtias  af  tba  thraac  «aa  foned 
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cing  the  pain  of  death  against  whoever  had  a  pound  of  powder  or  a  gun  in 
his  possession,  and  declaring  that  any  nobles  who  might  engage  in  an  insur* 
rection  should  be  arrested,  sent  to  France,  and  have  half  Uieir  goods  con- 
fiscated (i). 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  north  of  Italy,  war  had  ansen 
and  a  kingdom  been  overthrown  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  Naples,  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  since  the  erection  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  into  a  separate  republic,  had  viewed  with  the  utmost  alarm  the 
progress  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  its  dominions;  and  on  the  occupation  of 
Affairtof  Rome  "by  the  French  troops,  thirty  thousand  men  were  stationed 
ifapiet.  iq  ^Yie  mountain  passes  on  the  frontier,  in  the  belief  that  an  imme- 
diate invasion  was  intended.  These  apprehensions  were  not  diminished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  capture 
of  Malta,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a  force  to  the  coasts  of  Naples.  Rightly 
judging,  from  the  fate  of  the  other  states  in  Italy,  that  their  destruction  was 
unavoidable,  either  from  internal  revolution  or  external  violence,  if  measures 
were  not  taken  to  avert  the  danger,  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  augmented  their 
military  establishment,  and  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  Austria, 
whose  disposition  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  encroachments  of  France  wis 
obvious  from  their  occupation  of  the  Orisons,  for  the  puroose  of  concerting 
measures  for  their  common  defence.  The  French  ambassador,  Garat,  a  well* 
known  republican,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  allay  their  apprehensions;  hot,  at 
the  same  time,  smiled  at  the  feeble  military  force  with  which  they  hoped  to 
arrest  the  conquerors  of  Areola  and  Rivoli  (2). 
Their  mill.  Gousidored  merely  with  reference  to  the  number  and  equipment 
ntfofir'^  of  its  forces,  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  was  by  no  means  to  be  des- 
pised, and  was  capable,  apparently,  of  interfering  with  decisive  effect  in  the 
approaching  struggle  between  France  and  Austria  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Its  infantry  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  regular  soldiers  and  fifteen  thousand 
militia ;  the  artillery,  organized  by  French  officers,  was  on  the  best  possible 
footing ;  and  the  cavalry  had  given  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  the  actions  on'tbe 
Po,  in  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  4796.  Forty  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  army,  to  carry  it  to  the  war  establishment, 
and  the  militia  to  be  quadrupled.  But  these  energetic  measures  were  never 
carried  into  full  execution ;  notwithstanding  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes, 
and  liberal  donations  from  the  nobility  and  clergy,  insurmountable  difficulties 
were  experienced  in  the  levying  and  equipping  so  large  a  body  of  troops ; 
and  the  effective  forces  of  the  monarchy  never  exceeded  sixty  thousand  men, 
of  which  one-third  were  required  to  garrison  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier. 
These  troops,  su<ih  as  they  were,  appeared  deficient  in  military  spirit ;  the  of- 
ficers, appointed  by  court  intrigue,  had  lost  all  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers; 
and  the  discipline,  alternately  carried  on  on  the  German  and  Spanish  systems, 
was  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  To  crown  the  whole,  the  common  men,  es- 
pecially in  the  infantry,  were  destitute  of  courage;  a  singular  circumslance 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Samnites,  but  which  has  invariably  been  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Neapolitan  army  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  (3). 
iniri^unor  Tho  Frcnch  commenced  their  revolutionary  measures  in  Naples 
tiie  fri«*u.  jjy  requiring  the  immediate  liberation  of  all  those  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  who  were  confined  for  political  offences,  and  thou^  this  demand 

(1)  Hord.  vii.  126,  138.    Jom.  xi.  59.    Lac.  xir.        (2)  Jom.  xi.  33.  84.  Uc  xW.  1«5.  16«. 
178,  179.  Dot.  Hi.  120*  137.  Reg.  1798.  125. 

(3)  Jom.  xi.  34    Aan.  Rrg.  1798, 134, 135. 
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TO  higfaly  obnoxious  to  the  coart,  yet  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
French  arms,  that  they  were  obliged  to  comply.  Meanwhile,  intrigues  of 
erery  kind  were  set  on  loot  by  the  French  agents  in  the  Neapolitan  territories ; 
the  insolence  of  their  ambassador  knew  no  bounds;  the  grossest  libels  were 
daily  published  in  the  Roman  papers^  under  the  direction  of  the  French  ge- 
Mrals,  against  the  queen  and  the  royal  family  (1) ;  and  a  general  military 
sonrey  made  of  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  and  transmitted  to  the  Directory  at 
hm. 

Tie  com     Ihuiug  theso  revolutionary  measures,  however,  the  French  were 

^^   daily  augmenting  their  forces  at  Rome,  and  making  preparations 

^Su^  ^f  offensive  operations ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Naples  was  warned  not 

*^        to  put  any  reliance  on  so  distant  a  power  as  Austria,  as  the  French 

in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  would  be  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Naples  before 

thelaiperial  troops  could  pass  the  Pd.  But  the  court  were  firm ;  the  military 

]vej»ntions  were  continued  with  unabated  vigour,  and  a  treaty,  offensive 

%  10.      and  defensive,  was  concluded  with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  King 

«f  Naples  was  to  be  assisted,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  by  a  powerful  army 

of  Austrians.  It  was  no  part  of  the  first  design  of  the  Neapolitans  to  commence 

hostilities,  but  to  wait  till  the  Republicans  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Im- 

perialists.on  the  Adige,  when  it  was  thought  their  forces  might  act  with  effect 

in UieGentre  of  the  peninsula  (2). 

km^an,  Matters  were  in  this  inOammable  state  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
'^  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile, 
«Dd  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  shores  of  Egypt.  The 
iHH^i;;  ^^^  produced  over  all  Europe,  but  especially  in  Italy,  by  this  great 
SJSSi  ^^^^^y  ^'^  ^^y  electrical.  It  was  the  first  decisive  defeat  which 
^  the  French  had  expmenced  since  the  rise  of  the  Republic ;  it  an- 
nihilated their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  left  Malta  to  its  fate,  and, 
<lwre  all,  seemed  te  banish  Napol^n  and  his  victorious  troops  for  ever  from 
^e  scene  of  European  warfare.  The  language  of  humiliation  and  despondency 
vas every  where  laid  aside;  loud  complaints  of  the  perfidy  and  extortion  of 
the  French  armies  became  universal;  and  the  giddy  multitude,  who  had  re- 
RDtly  bailed  their  approach  with  tumultuous  shouts  of  joy,  taught  by  bitter 
c^Krience,  now  prepared  to  salute,  with  still  louder  acclamations,  those  who 
fhoiild  deliver  them  from  their  yoke  (3). 

The  enthusiasm  at  Naples  was  ahready  very  great,  when  the  arrival  of  Nel- 
BOfi  with  his  victorious  fleet  at  that  port,  raised  it  to  the  highest  possible  piteh. 
He  was  received  with  more  than  regal  honours;  the  King  and  the  Queen  went 
(At  to  meet  him  in  the  bay ;  the  immense  and  ardent  population  of  the  capi- 
oa  inm'.  tal  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations ;  and  the  shores  of  Posilippo 
i*NM,ler  were  thronged  with  crowds  anxious  to  catoh  a  glance  of  the  Con- 
SS'JIT  qneror  of  the  Nile.  The  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador 
^'"'**^  were  unable  to  restrain  the  universal  joy ;  the  presence  of  the  British 
^iral  was  deemed  a  security  against  every  danger;  a  signal  for  the  resur- 
nction  of  the  world  against  its  oppressors.  In  vain  Ariola,  and  the  more  pru- 
dentcounsdlorfrof  the  King,  represented  the  extreme  peril  of  attacking,  with 
^beir  inexperienced  forces,  the  veterans  of  France  before  the  Austrians  were 
Ridy  to  support  them  on  the  Adige|  these  wise  remonstrances  were  disre- 
gvded,  and  the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Queen  and  Lady 

■ 

(0  Hud.  Tii.  6.  a.  (3^  Jom.  xi.  aO,  37.     Ann.  Reg.  1798,  126*  127. 

[})  iom.  s.  36.  Bot.iii.  142.    Add.  Reg.  179$.     Tli.  x.  Ul,  142. 
«5,ia5. 
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HamiitoDy  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador)  sueoeeded  in  producing  ad^ 
termination  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  hostililiea  (i). 

Though  irritated  to  the  last  degree  at  the  determined  stand  which  the  King 
of  Naples  had  made  against  their  revolotfionary  designs,  and  the  open  Joy  his 
subjects  bad  testified  at  their  disasters,  the  French  were  by  no  means  desirous 
at  this  time  to  engage  in  immediate  warfare  with  a  new  opponent.  Thebiule 
of  the  Nile,  and  consequent  isolation  of  their  bravest  army  and  best  general, 
bad  greatly  damped  the  arrogance  of  their  former  presumption :  their  finin- 
oes  were  in  an  inextricable  state  of  confusion;  the  soldiers,  both  at  Romeand 
Mantua,  bad  lately  mutinied  from  want  of  pay ;  and  the  forces  of  Austria,  sup- 
ported, as  it  was  foreseen  they  would  be,  by  those  of  Russia,  were  rapidly 
increasing  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
their  obvious  policy  to  temporixe,  and  delay  the  overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan 
monarchy  till  the  great  levies  they  were  malting  in  France  were  ready  to  lake 
the  field,  and  keep  in  check  the  Imperial  forces  on  the  Adige  till  the  work  of 
revolution  in  the  south  of  Italy  was  completed  (2). 
ForcejtTied  Mcauwhile,  the  affiliated  republics  were  called.on  to  take  their  foil 
Frfncta  la    sharo  of  the  burdens  consequent  upon  their  aUianoe  with  France. 
Reptt?iin    Every  man  in  Switzerland  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  sixteen  to 
forty-five  years  of  age,  was  put  in  requisition ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  compelled 
to  advance  8,000,000  francs ;  the  Cisalpine  republic  assessed  at  a  loan  of 
24,000^000  francs,  or  L.l  ,000,000  sterling,  and  required  to  put  its  whole  con- 
tingent at  the  disposal  of  France ;  and  a  fresh  contribution  of  12,000,000 
francs  imposed  on  the  Roman  territory,  besides  having  assfgnats  issued  ea 
the  security  of  ecclesiaatical  estates  (3). 
Mark  ukctf    Provlous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Neapolitan  ga- 
mlwiTn     vemment  had  requested  the  Austrians  to  send  them  some  genoal 
HM>ie>.      capable  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  large  force  which  they 
had  in  readiness  to  take  the  field.  The  Aulic  Council  sent  General  Madt,  id 
officer  who  stood  high  at  Vienna  in  the  estimation  of  military  men,  bat  wfaO) 
Uiough  skilled  in  sketching  out  plans  of  a  campaign  on  paper,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  talent  in  strategetical  design,  was  totally  destitute  of  the  pe- 
netration and  decision  requisite  for  success  in  the  field.  Nelson  at  onceiav 
through  his  character.  *^  Mack,**  said  he,  ^'  cannot  travel  without  fin  cfl" 
riages.  I  have  formed  my  opinion  of  him  :  would  to  God  that  I  may  be  ais- 
taken  I**  An  opinion  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Austria,  was  too  literally  veri- 
fied in  the  evenu  at  Ulm,  which  have  given  a  moumftil  celebrity  to  his 
name  (4)» 
DtifNMwd      For  long  the  Directory  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  NeapoHiam 
!hr  ri!^  would  never  venture  to  take  the  field  till  the  Austrian  forces  were 
tTMp*.      ready  to  support  them,  which  it  was  known  would  not  be  ibo  case 
till  the  foUowing  spring.  Th^  bad  done  nothing,  accordingly,  towardseon- 
oentrating  their  ttDops :  and^vben  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  ^t 
war  was  about  to  commence^  their  only  resource  was  to  sendChampionnet  to 
Mot.  »s  i7«t.  tako  thc  command  of  the  army  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  Hefoond 
them  dispersed  over  a  surfoce  of  sixty  leagues.  Macdonald,  with  6000,  lay 
at  Terractna,  and  guarded  the  narrow  defile  betwixt  its  rocks  and  the  Medi- 
terranean sea;  Gasa  Biancawith  the  left  wing,  ttOOO  strong,  occupied  lber^ 
verse  of  the  Apennines  towards  Ancona ;  in  the  centre,  General  Lemolne,  with 


^     (3)  Aniu  Rc({.  1798,  128.   l»c.  xW.  iSe* 

143.  144.  (4)  Soatbey's  ^elaoD,U.  tO.  iom.  zi.  f8a<B»^ 


(I)  Join.  xi.  37.     Ann.  Reg.  1798,  128.     tli.  x. 
13.  144. 
(2J  Jom.  xi.  37,  38.  Ann.  Rf g.  1798, 129.  vif.  16- 
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1(160  BND,  was  Btatkmed  at  Terni,  and  watched  the  central  defiles  of  the 
ApeaniDes;  wldie  5000  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Thus  20,000 
1MB  ware  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  while  double  that 
nmber  of  Neapolitans  wereconoentnled  in  the  environs  of  Capua,  ready  to 
NfMrate  and  OTcrwhelm  them.  This  was  rendered  the  more  feasible,  as  the 
iiiilkof  theNeapotilan  forces  advanced  in  the  Abruzzi,  had  passed,  by  acon« 
aderable  distance,  the  Republicans  at  Rome  and  Terracina.  Circumstances 
mftr  oceuned  more  favourable  to  a  decisive  stroke,  had  the  Neapolitan  ge- 
anls  poisasied  capacity  to  undertake,  or  their  soldiers  courage  to  exe- 
CBleit(l). 

^^  Mack  began  his  operations  on  the  23d  of  November;  but,  instead 
l^^kjM^  of  profiting  by  the  dispersion  of  the  French  force,  to  throw  an  over- 
vSZ  whelming  mass  upon  their  centre,  detach  and  surround  the  right 
iringand  troopaat  Rome,  which  were  so  far  advanced  as  almost  to  invite  his 
Mizore,  he  divided  his  forces  into  five  columns  to  enter  the  Roman  territory 
bras  many  different  points  of  attack.  A  corps  of  seven  thousand  infantry  and 
lii  bmidred  horse,  was  destined  to  advance  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
towards  Ancona ;  two  thousand  men  were  directed  against  Temi  and  Foligno ; 
the  Diain  body,  under  Mack  in  person,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
tetry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  was  moved  forward,  through  the  centre 
af  the  Peninsula,  by  Valmontone,  on  Frescati,  while  eight  thousand  infantry 
nd  three  hundred  cavalry  advanced  by  Terracina  and  the  Pontine  marshes 
M  Albano  and  Rome,  and  five  thousand  men  were  embarked  on  board  some 
tf  Lard  Nebon'a  ships,  to  be  landed  at  Leghorn  and  effect  a  diversion  in  the 
Kir  of  the  enemy  (2). 

JJ^Ji«*^  The  overwhelming  force  which  was  directed  against  Frescati,  and 
•■ml"'*^  which  threatened  to  separate  the  Republicans  stationed  there  from 
the  remainder  of  the  army,  obliged  Championnet  to  evacuate  Rome  and  con- 
MDtrate  his  forces  at  Temi;  and  the  King  of  Naples  made  his  triumphal 
Wry  into  that  city  on  the  29th.  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  discipline 
tf  Us  troops,  that  they  foil  into  confusion  merely  from  the  fatigues  oif  the 
Bardi  and  the  sererity  of  the  rains,  and  arrived  in  as  great  disorder  at  the 
termiQation  of  a  few  days*  advance,  as  if  they  had  sustained  a  disastrous  re- 
^'*f'  *i^  treat.  While  Mack  was  reorganizing  his  battalions  at  Rome,  General 
y^Mtint  succeeded  in  surrounding  and  making  prisoners  the  corps  of  two 
ihoQiand  men  which  advanced  against  Terni;  while  Giustini,  who  com- 
>WDded  another  httle  column  in  the  centre,  was  driven  over  the  mountains 
to  the  main  body  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  corps  which  advanced  against 
AiGona,  after  some  trifling  success,  was  thrown  biick  about  the  same  time 
vlthia  the  Neapolitan  fronUer  (3). 

n^m  These  successes,  and  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  disordered 
SSU^^  slate  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Rome,  encouraged 
^  €hampionnet  to  keep  his  ground  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Stationing,  therefore,  Macdonald,  with  a  large  force,  at 
Civita  Gutellana,  the  ancient  Yeii,  a  city  surrounded  by  inaccessible  preci- 
Pioe^  he  hastened  himseK  to  Ancona  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  the  parks 
of  artillery,  and  the  organization  of  the  reserves  of  the  army.  This  distribu- 
Ihm  of  his  forces  espos^d  the  troops  at  Civita  Castellana  to  the  risk  of  being 
cat  off  by  an  irruption,  in  force,  of  the  enemy  upon  the  line  of  their  retreat 

(i)  iMk  xl,  as.  so.  40.  Am.  Beg.  1700.  ISI.  (3)  Jom.  si.  41,  46.  Ann.  Ecg.  1708, 120.  Hard, 

(t)  Hard.  Tit.  16, 10.  Jom.  xi.  40,41.   Ut.  s'rw,    ▼.17,1$, 
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at  Terni;  bat  the  Republicans  had  not  to  contend  either  with  the  genius  or 
the  troops  of  Napol^n.  Macic,  persisting  in  the  system  of  dividing  his  forces, 
exposed  them  to  defeat  from  the  veterans  of  France  at  every  point  of  atUek, 
and  in  truth,  their  character  was  such  that  by  no  possible  exertions  could 
they  be  brought  to  face  the  enemy.  One  of  his  columns,  commanded  by  Ibe 
Chevalier  Saxe,  destined  to  turn  Givita  Gastellana  on  the  left,  was  attacked, 
at  the  bridge  of  Borghetto  over  the  Tiber,  by  Kniazwitz,  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  of  the  Polish  legion,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  til  its 
artillery.  The  other,  intended  to  turn  it  on  the  right,  encountered  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Macdonald  near  Nepi,  and  was  speedily  routed,  with  the  leas 
of  two  thousand  prisoners,  all  its  baggage,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artiUary. 
Drc.  4.  I798-  In  the  centre,  Marshal  Boureard  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  the 
bridge  of  Rome,  thrown  over  the  chasm  on  the  sonthem  side  of  Givita  Ga- 
stellana ;  and  at  length  Mack,  finding  both  his  wings  defeated,  withdrew  his 
forces,  and  began  to  meditate  a  new  design  to  dislodge  his  antagonists  froa 
Uieir  formidable  position  (i). 
FmhdiMs.    Instructed  by  this  disaster,  both  in  regard  to  the  miserable  quality 
iT^i^n'uns  of  his  own  troops  and  the  ruinons  selection  be  had  made  of  the 
point  of  attack.  Mack  resolved  upon  a  different  disposition  of  his  forces.  Leer- 
ing, therefore.  Marshal  Boureard  with  four  thousand  men  in  front  of  Gifita 
Gastellana,  he  transported  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  other  bank  if 
the  Tiber,  with  the  design  of  overwhelming  Lemoine  in  the  central  and  in* 
portent  position  of  Terni.  This  movement,  which,  if  rapidly  executed  wilh 
steady  troops,  might  have  been  attended  with  decisive  success,  became, from 
the  slowness  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  the  wretched  quality  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  the  source  of  irreparable  disasters.  G^ 
Dre.  lo.        neral  Metch,  who  commanded  his  advanced  guard,  five  thoasasd 
strong,  having  descended  from  the  mountains  and  surprised  Otriooli,  was 
soon  assailed  there  by  General  Mathieu,  and  driven  back  lo  Galvi,  where  he 
was  thrown  into  such  consternation  by  the  arrival  of  Kniazwitz  on  his  flank 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  he  laid  down  his  arms  with  fonr  thoosaod 
men  (2),  though  both  the  attacking  columns  did  not  exceed  three  thoasaod 
five  hundred. 
Retreat  of     After  this  check,  accompanied  with  such  disgraceful  conduct  oa 
>'^-        the  part  of  the  troops.  Mack  despaired  of  success,  and  instantly 
commenced  his  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier.  The  King  of  lia|»lei 
hastily  left  Rome  in  the  night,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  alarm  to  his  own  ca- 
pital, while  Mack  retired  with  all  his  forces,  abandoning  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dec.  II.        States  to  their  fate.  Ghampionnet  vigorously  pursued  the  retiriog 
column;  the  French  troops  entered  Rome;  and  General  Damas,  cut  off  with 
three  thousand  men  from  the  main  body,  and  driven  to  Orbitello,  concluded 
a  convention  with  Kellermann,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  shoidd 
evacuate  the  Tuscan  states  without  being  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Se- 
venteen days  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Uie  Neapolitan  troops  wefs 
expelled  at  all  points  from  the  ecclesiastical  territory;  Rome  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans;  eighteen  thousand  veterans  had  driven  heto 
them  forty  thousand  men,  splendidly  dressed  and  abundantly  equipped,  M 
destitute  of  all  the  discipline  and  courage  requisite  to  obtain  soccck  in 
war  (3). 


Th.  X.  194. 195.  196.  Jom.  xl  48,  SO.  (8)  Th.  x.  iH»  19T.   Job.  zi.  SS,  ST.  Bot.io< 
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^^^  Soeli  was  the  terror  inspired  by  these  disasters,  that  the  Court  of 
*^  rK^  Naples  did  not  eonceive  themselves  in  safety  even  in  their  own  ca- 
iHciubfl^'piUl.  On  the  2ist  December,  the  royal  family,  during  the  night, 
witiidrew  on  board  Nelson's  fleet,  and  embarked  for  Sicily,  taking  with 
then  the  most  valuable  effects  in  the  palace  at  Naples  and  Caserta,  the  chief 
cariosities  in  the  museum  of  Portici,  and  above  a  million  in  specie  from  the 
bk  ir.iTfi.  puUic  treasury.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  thrown  into 
tbe  atmost  consternation  when  they  learned  in  the  morning  that  the  royal 
fiunily  and  ministers  had  all  fled,  leaving  to  them  the  burden  of  maintaining 
I  disastrous  and  ruinous  contest  with  France.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
apecledfrom  the  citizens  when  the  leaders  of  the  state  had  been  the  first  to 
ihow  the  example  of  desertion.  The  revolutionary  spirit  immediately  broke 
Mt  in  the  democratical  part  of  the  community;  rival  authorities  were 
eoDStitoed,  the  dissensions  of  party  paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  few  who  were 
Utaehed  to  their  country,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  victory 
to  the  invaders  (1). 

omhw.  Meanwhile,  Ghampionnet  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
TiHSr  conquest  of  Naples;  an  object  which,  considered  in  a  military  point 
"■v^  of  view,  required  little  more  than  vigour  and  capacity,  but  which, 
paiitieally,  could  not  iail  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France,  by 
the  demonstration  it  would  afford  of  the  insatiable  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
pnpagandism  by  which  its  government  was  actuated,  and  the  dispersion  of 
iti  oiilitary  force  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  which  it  would 
pnMioce.  The  sagacity  of  Napol^n  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  than  in 
ihereBistance  which  he  made  to  the  tempting  offers  made  to  him  in  his  first 
OBipaign  for  the  conquest  of  Rome;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  resolution  was 
MOB  manifested  by  the  disastrous  effects  which  followed  the  extension  of  the 
French  forces  into  the  extremity  of  Naples,  when  they  had  the  whole  weight 
tf  Aastria  to  expect  on  the  Adige  (2). 

lii  pb.  er  Untaught  by  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  undue  dispersion  of 
''''''^^'  force  by  the  Austrian  commander,  Ghampionnet  fell  into  precisely 
l^same  error  in  the  invasion  of  Naples.  He  had  at  his  disposal,  after  deduct- 
^  the  garrisons  of  Rome  and  Ancona,  twenty-one  thousand  infantry  and  two 
liMNHaod  cavalry,  having  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
oortb  of  Italy  since  the  content  commenced.  This  force  he  divided  into  five 
ff^m :  on  the  extreme  right,  Rey  j  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry 
ttd  ei^t  hundred  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  advance  by  the*  Pontine  marshes 
lo  Terradna,  while  Macdonald,  with  seven  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
^Mne,  pushed  forward  to  Giprano;  Lemoine,  with  four  thousand  infantry  and 
twe  hundred  cavalry,  was  directed  to  move  upon  Sulmona;  while  seven 
t^Qsand  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse,  under  Duhesme,  ascended  the 
coarse  of  the  Pescara  to  Popoli,  where  they  were  to  effect  their  junction  with 
llw  division  of  Lemoine.  The  object  of  these  complicated  movements  was  to 
ttMmble  a  formidable  force  in  front  of  Gapua  and  along  the  stream  of  the 
Toltumus;  but  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  different  columns  after  a  long 
■tttth  in  a  mountainous  and  ru^i^ed  country  was  so  great,  that,  had  they 
^^  opposed  by  an  enemy  of  skill  and  resolution,  they  would  have  expe- 
'KDced  the  fate  of  Wurmser,  when  he  divided  his  army  in  presence  of  Napo* 
Ita  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  lake  of  Gnarda  (5). 

«i0^f«*ai.  Mt  SI.   n.  It,  199'    U«*  luv.  SS4.         (2)  Jom.  xi.  61.  Bot.  iii.  IM. 
"»^M-l»ilJ5.  (S)  Jom.  xi.  04,  OS.  Bot.  iii.  IM.  15t. 
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His  wrpH.  Notwithstanding  their  perilous  dispersion  of  force,  the  inTading 
ting  laccns.  Q|.|f,y  g^  3]]  points  iQct  With  surprising  socoess.  On  approaching  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  they  found  Mack  posted  with  twenty*five  thousand  men 
in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Voltumus,  stretching  from  Gastella  Mare  to 
ScaOa  di  Cajazzo ;  having  Capua,  with  its  formidable  ramparts,  in  the  centre, 
and  both  its  wings  covered  by  a  numerous  artillery.  Bat  nothing  eonld  in* 
duce  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  withstand  the  enemy.  After  a  sharp  skirmish, 
their  advanced  guard  abandoned  the  wooded  cliffs  of  Itri,  fled  through  their 
almost  impregnable  thickets  to  Gaeta,  the  strongest  place  in  the  Neapolitn 
dominions,  which  surrendered  with  its  garrison,  three  thousand  six  hundred 
strong,  on  the  first  summons  of  General  Rey,  with  an  inferior  force.  The 
troops  on  the  left,  behind  the  Yoltumus,  seized  with  an  unaccountable  panic, 
at  the  same  time  abandoned  their  position  and  artillery,  and  fled  for  refuge 
under  the  cannon  of  Capua.  Thither  they  were  pursued  in  baste  by 
Macdonald^s  division;  but  the  cannon  of  the  ramparts  opened  npon  themn 
terrible  a  fire  of  grape>shot,  that  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  had  the  Neapolitan  cavalry  obeyed  Mack's  order  to  charge  at  that  critiol 
moment,  that  division  of  the  French  army  would  have  been  totally  d^ 
stToyed(l). 

Gallon  of'    ^"^  though  the  junction  of  the  divisions,  of  Rey  and  MacdonaM, 
DcTn'^front  ^^^  ^^^  capturo  of  Gaota,  gave  Championnet  a  solid  footing  on  the 
of V:apu«!"  great  road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  in  front  of  the  Voltumas,  his 
situation  was  daily  becoming  more  critical.   For  more  than  a  week  no  intel* 
ligence  had  been  received  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  army ;  the  detach* 
ments  sent  out  to  gain  intelligence,  found  all  the  mountain  passes  in  the 
interior  of  the  Abruzzi  choked  up  with  snow,  and  the  villages  in  a  sUteof 
insurrection ;  ltd,  Fondi,  and  all  the  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  soon  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  evinced  a  courage  which  afforded  a  strik* 
ing  contrast  to  the' pusillanimity  of  the  regular  forces;  and  thevictorioiu 
division  was  insulated  in  the  midst  of  its  conquests.  At  the  same  time,  the 
insurrection  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in  the  whole  Terra  di  Lavoio; 
a  large  assemblage  of  armed  peasants  collected  at  Sessa,  the  bridge  over  the 
Voltumus  was  broken  down,  and  all  the  insulated  detachments  of  the  amy 
j.a.  6. 1799    attacked  with  a  fury  very  diffierent  from  the  languid  operations  d 
the  regular  forces.  Had  Mack  profited  by  bis  advantages,  and  made  a  vigo- 
rous attack  with  his  whole  centre  upon  Macdonald's  division,  there  is  reasoa 
to  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  pusillanimity  of  his  troops,  he  might  have 
forced  them  to  a  disastrous  retreat  (!2). 
Mack  pro.     But  tho  Austriau  general  had  now  lost  all  confidence  in  the  forces 
^rmuhra.    uudor  his  command ;  and  the  vacillation  of  the  provisional  govenh 
^llriiv  ic.    ^^^^  at  Naples,  gave  him  no  hopes  of  receiving  support  irm  the 
c«picd.      rear  in  the  event  of  disaster.  An  attempt  against  the  mountainsof  Ca- 
jazzo with  a  few  battalions  failed ;  Damas  had  not  yet  arrived  with  the  troops 
from  Tuscany;  of  nine  battalions,  routed  at  the  passage  of  the  VoltttrBUSi 
none  but  the  officers  had  entered  Naples,  and  he  was  aware  that  a jwwerfai 
party,  having  ramifications  in  his  own  camp,  was  desirous  to  take  aclvanug* 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  French  army  to  overturn  the  monarchy.  Rendered  dtf* 
perate  by  these  untoward  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  (b 
the  critical  situation  of  the  invaders,  by  proposing  an  armislioe.  The  sitoa* 

(I)  Jom.  St.  65,  M.  Bot.  Hi.  157.  Tb.  x.  300.  (3)  Jom.  is.  6T.  TO*    Bot.  U.  UT.  ISS.    ^>  ^ 

300.  Hard.  rii.  lS3i  134. 
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im.¥u  iw  tkm  of  Championnet  was  beeome  so  haiardoai,  fttmi  tbe  failure  <yf 
proFisms  aod  the  increasiiig  boldneit  of  the  insurgents,  that  the  proposal  was 
aceepted  with  joy,  and  an  armistice  for  two  months  was  agreed  to,  on  condi- 
tiea  that  8,500,000  francs  should  be  paid  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Cipva,  Aoerra,  and  Benevento,  deiiTcred  up  to  the  French  forces.  Thus,  by 
the  extraordinary  pusillanimity  of  the  Italian  troops,  was  the  French  general 
ddireredfiroQ  a  situation  all  but  hopeless,  and  an  army,  which  ran  the  most 
iBauDentdanger  of  passing  through  the  Gaudine  forks,  enabled  to  dictate  a 
(lonoQS  peace  to  its  enemies.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  conven- 
tioD  (i),  Mack,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers,  and  finding  that 
tliey  were  rapidly  melting  away  by  desertion,  resigned  the  command  and 
mired  to  Naples. 

idUfMiM  The  iBtelligeBce  of  this  armistice  excited  the  utmost  indignation 
21!^"  among  the  populace  of  that  capital,  whose  inhabitants,  like  all 
j;^,'*^  others  of  Greek  descent,  were  extremely  liable  to  vivid  impressions, 
ff*^  and  totally  destitute  of  the  information  requisite  to  form  a  correct 
jodgnieDt  on  the  ehanoe  of  success.  The  discontent  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  commissaries  appointed  to  receive  pay« 
ment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  contribution  stipulated  by  the  convention. 
The  popular  indignation  was  now  worked  up  to  a  perfect  fury;  the  lazzaroni 
lew  to  arms;  the  regular  troops  refused  to  act  against  the  insurgents;  the 
ay  arose  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the  viceroy,  the  general,  and  the 
arary;  and  the  people,  assembling  in  multitudes,  exclaimed,  *^  Long  live 
wr  holy  Itith;  long  live  the  Neapolitan  people.**  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
(oafonon,  the  viceroy  and  the  provisional  government  fled  to  Sicily;  for 
three  days  the  city  was  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy ;  and  the  tumult 
i»  only  appeased  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  Mollterno  and  the  Duke 
ef  Booca  Romana  as  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  who  engaged  to  give  it  a 
diraetioB  that  might  save  the  capital  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was 
threatened  (S). 

MtMvof    Meanwhile,  the  divisions  in   the  Abruxzi  having  fortunately 

|£[i^f*^  effected  their  junction  with  the  main  array  on  the  YoUumus, 

""^      Championnet  advanced  in  three  columns,  with  all  his  forces, 

l9«irds  Naples,  while  Mack,  whose  life  was  equally  threatened  by  the  furious 

Itturoni  and  his  own  soldiers,  sought  safety  in  the  French  camp.  Cham- 

pieimet  had  tbe  generosity  to  leave  him  his  sword,  and  treat  him  with  the 

hospitality  due  to  his  misfortunes  :  an  admirable  piece  of  courtesy,  which 

the  Directory  showed  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating,  by  ordering  him 

to  be  detained  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  the  French  army  approached  Naples, 

thefory  of  the  parties  at  each  other  increased  in  violence,  and  the  insurrec- 

tien  of  the  lazzaroni  assumed  a  more  formidable  character.  Distrusting  all 

their  leaders  of  rank  or  property,  whose  weakness  had  in  truth  proved  that 

fliey  were  unworthy  of  confidence,  they  deposed  Prince  Molitemo  and  the 

Bake  of  Bocea  Romana,  and  elected  two  simple  lazzaroni,  Paggio  and  Michel 

k  FoQ,  to  be  their  leaders.   Almost  all  the  shopkeepers  and  burghers,  how- 

arer,  being  attached  to  democratic  principles,  desired  a  revolutionary  govem- 

nent,  and  to  these  were  now  added  nearly  the  whole  class  of  proprietors, 

^bo  were  justly  afraid  of  general  pillage,  if  the  unruly  defenders,  to  whom 

their  fate  was  unhappily  intrusted,  should  prove  successful.  The  quarters  of 

(1)  Sot.  ui.  I5S,  100.    Jom.  si.  ys«  IS.    Th.  b.         (3)  Th.  %,  201.  BoC.  Ui.  UOi  101-  '•(■•  si*  U. 
SH.  Hard.  vii.  134,  ISO. 
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Cbampionnet,  in  consequence,  were  besieged  by  deputations  from  the  more 
opulent  citizens,  who  offered  to  assist  bis  forces  in  effecting  tbe  rednelioa  of 
the  capital ;  but  tbe  French  general,  aware  of  the  danger  of  engaging  a  des- 
perate population  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  refuseid  to  advance  till  fort 
St.-Elnio,  which  commands  the  town,  was  put  into  tbe  hands  of  the  pw- 
tisans  of  the  Republic.  This  assurance  having  at  length  been  given,  he  put 
ail  his  forces  in  motion,  and  advanced  in  three  columns  against  the  city. 

At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Neapolitan  people,  in 
which  he  said,  ^^  Be  not  alarmed,  we  are  not  your  enemies.  The  FreHeh 
punish  unjust  and  haughty  kings,  but  they  bear  no  arms  against  the  people. 
Those  who  show  themselves  friends  of  the  Republic  will  be  secured  in  their 
persons  and  property,  and  experience  only  its  protection.  Disarm  the  per- 
fidious wretches  who  excite  you  to  resistance.  You  will  change  your  govern- 
ment for  one  of  a  republican  form  :  I  am  about  to  establish  a  provisional 
govemment(i).**  In  effect,  a  revolutionary  committee  was  immediately 
organized  at  the  French  headquarters,  having  at  its  head  Charles  Laubert, 
a  furious  republican,  and  formerly  one  of  the  wannest  partisans  of  Robes- 
pierre. • 
Dnpente  But  tho  lazzaroul  of  Naples,  brave  and  enthusiastic,  were  not  inti- 
rr.i.^eor  midated  by  bis  approach,  and  though  deserted  by  their  king,  their 
roni.  government,  their  army,  and  their  natural  leaders,  prepared  wkk 
undaunted  resolution  to  defend  their  country.  Acting  with  inconceiTible 
energy,  they  at  once  drew  the  artillery  from  the  arsenals  to  guard  the  aT^ 
nues  to  the  city,  commenced  intrenchments  on  the  heights  which  commanded 
its  different  approaches,  armed  the  ardent  multitude  with  whatever  weapons 
chance  threw  in  their  way,  barricaded  the  principal  streets,  and  stationed 
guards  at  all  the  important  points  in  its  vast  circumference.  The  lew  regular 
troops  who  had  not  deserted  their  colours  were  formed  into  a  reserve,  eon- 
sisling  of  four  battalions  and  a  brigade  of  cannoniers.  The  zeal  of  the  popo- 
lace  was  inflamed  by  a  nocturnal  procession  of  the  head  and  blood  of  St.-Ja- 
nuarius  around  the  city,  and  the  enthusiastic  multitude  issued  in  crowds 
from  the  gates  to  meet  the  conquerors  of  Italy  (2). 
l^hHu  '^^^  combat  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
TuS  ****  ^^^  revolutionary  war,  fruitful  as  it  was  in  events  of  unpiece- 
ai!t  »d  dented  character.  For.  three  days  the  battle  lasted,  between  A  versa 
1799!""  .^^^  Capua,— on  the  one  side,  numbers,  resolution,  and  enthn- 
siasm;  on  the  other,  discipline,  skill,  and  military  experience.  Often  the 
Republican  ranks  were  broken  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  their  infuriated 
opponents;  but  these  transient  moments  of  success  led  to  no  lasting  resoit, 
from  the  want  of  any  reserve  to  follow  up  the  advantage,  and  the  disorder 
into  which  any  rapid  advance  threw  the  tumultuary  ranks.  Still  crowd  after 
crowd  succeeded.  As  the  assailants  were  swept  down  by  volleys  of  grap^ 
shot,  new  multitudes  rushed  forward.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  dead 
and  the  dying;  and  the  Republicans,  weary  with  the  work  of  slaughter,  slept 
at  night  beside  their  guns,  within  pistol-shot  of  their  indomitable  opponents. 
At  length  the  artillery  and  skill  of  the  French  prevailed ;  the  Neapoiiuns 
were  driven  back  into  tbe  city,  still  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extre- 
mity (5). 
A  terrible  combat  ensued  at  the  gate  of  Capua.  The  Swiss  battalion,  whicb) 

(1)  Jon.  xl.  76.  79.   Th.  x.  203.   Bot.  iii.  |6a,         (S)  BoL  iii.  164.  US.  Jon.  xi.  79,  80.  1^  ^' 
les.  Hard.  Til.  199,  U4, 149.  SiS.  Bari.  Hi.  lit,  199. 

(2)  Jom.  xi.  79.  Lac.  xiv.  2i%»  Bot.  iii.  103. 
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TktFNMh  with  two  thousand  lazzaroni,  was  entrasted  with  (he  defence  of 
^  lis  that  important  post,  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Reput>licans. 
^'^'Two  attacks  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  at  length  the 


ttefimu.  ehief  of  the  staff,  Thiebault,  only  succeeded  in  making  himsetf 
iMiler  of  the  entrance  by  feigning  a  retreat,  and  thus  drawing  the  inexpe- 
meed  troops  from  their  barricades  into  the  plain,  where  they  were  charged 
with  the  bayonet  by  the  French,  who  entered  the  gate  pell-mell  with  the 
fagitires.  Still,  however,  they  made  good  their  ground  in  the  streets.  The 
Repoblicans  found  they  could  expel  the  besieged  from  their  fastnesses  only 
by  huming  down  or  blowing  up  the  edifices,  and  their  advance  through  the 
dty  was  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the  mountains  of  slain  which 
dioked  up  the  causeway.  But  while  this  heroic  resistance  was  going  on  at  the 
gites,  a  body  of  the  citizens,  attached  to  the  French  party,  made  themselves 
misters  of  the  fort  of  St.-E]mo,  and  the  castello  del  Uovo,  and  immediately 
sending  intimation  to  Charapionnet,  a  body  of  troops  were  moved  forward, 
and  these  important  posts  taken  possession  of  by  his  soldiers.  Thelazzaronl 
fhed  tears  of  despair  when  they  beheld  the  tricolor  flag  waving  on  the  last 
stroDg-holds  of  their  city ;  but  still  the  resistance  continued  with  unabated 
Rsolation.  Championnet  upon  this  gave  orders  for  a  general  attack.  Early 
^  *>•  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  artillery  from  the  castle  of  St.-Elmo 
ihowered  down  cannon-^ot  upon  the  city,  and  dense  columns  of  infantry 
ipproached  all  the  avenues  to  its  principal  quarters.  Notwithstanding  the 
utmost  resistance,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  fort  del  Carmine ; 
bat  Reilermann  was  held  in  check  by  Paggio,  near  the  Seraglio.  The  roofs  of 
the  bouses  were  covered  with  armed  men,  showers  of  balls,  flaming  combus- 
tibles, and  boiling  water  fell  from  tlie  windows,  and  ail  the  other  columns 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  when  an  accidental  circumstance  put 
ID  end  to  the  strife,  and  gave  the  French  the  entire  command  of  Naples. 
Michd-le-Fou,  the,  lazzaroni  leader,  having  been  made  prisoner,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  headquarters  of  the  French  general,  and  having  been  kindly 
treated,  offered  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  Peace  was 
qwedily  established.  The  French  soldiers  exclaimed,  ^'  Vive  St.-Januaire,'* 
--the  Neapolitans,  ^'  Yivent  les  Francais;"  a  guard  of  honour  was  given  to 
St.-JaDuarius  (1) ;  and  the  populace,  passing,  with  the  characteristic  levity  of 
their  nation,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  embraced  the  French  soldiers 
^th  whom  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged  in  mortal  strife  (2). 
^Stikt  ^^  sooner  was  the  reduction  of  Naples  effected  than  the  lazzaroni 
^;jj^  were  disarmed,  the  castles  which  command  the  city  garrisoned  by 
N>ur.  French  troops,  royalty  abolished,  and  a  new  democratic  state,  called 
the  Parthenopeian  Republic,  proclaimed  in  iu  stead.  In  the  outset,  a  provi- 
shwal  government  of  twenty-one  members  was  appointed.  Their  first  mea- 
sure was  to  levy  upon  the  exhausted  inhabitants  of  the  capital  a  contribution 
•f  12,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.500,000,  and  upon  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom 
m  of  15,000,000  francs,  or  L.620,000,  burdens  which  were  felt  as  altogether 
^erwhelming  in  that  poor  country,  and  were  rendered  doubly  oppressive 
hy  the  unequal  manner  in  which  they  were  levied,  and  the  additional  burden 
of  feeding,  clothing,  lodging,  and  paying  the  troops,  to  which  they  were  at 

(!)  Bot.  iii.  |<t6,  1^9.  Jom.  xi.  84.  85.  1  oc.  xir.  the  inTralitore  of  ihe  Pope  ?    Who  is  the  crowiicd 

/'?***  ***"*•  ▼"•  159,  175.  scoundrel  who  dares  lo  govern  you  ?  Let  him  dreotf 

(3)  The  nost  coatuwlioas  prorlamaUons  ag*inst  the  fdtc  of  his  relstivo  who  craved  by  hi  tdespotlsa 

*•  wipiiag  bmily  immediately  coveted  the  walls  the  tlsin^  liberty  of  the  Gaols/'  (Si^ni^u)  "  Csah- 

•»yl«.  la  ooe  of  them  it  was  Mid. "  Who  is  the  sioviibt."— Haao.  tu.  172, 173. 

^*P**  »ho  pretends  to  reign  over  yon,  in  Tirtne  of 
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the  same  time  subjected.  Shortly  after,  there  arrived  Fayponlt,  the  eenmiis- 
sary  of  the  Convention,  who  instantly  sequestrated  the  whole  royal  property, 
all  the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  the  whole  banks  containing  Ihe  property 
of  individuals,  the  allodial  lands,  of  which  the  King  was  only  administrtlor, 
and  even  the  curiosities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  though  still  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gharopionnet,  ashamed  of  this  odious  proceeding, 
suspended  the  decree  of  the  Convention ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately 
recalled,  indicted  for  his  disobedience,  and  Macdonald  intrusted  with  the 
supreme  command ;  while  a  commission  of  twenty-five  members  was  ip« 
pointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  Republic.  The  constitution 
which  they  framed  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  fraught  with  thi 
grossest  injustice,  and  totally  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Jacobin  clubs  were  established ;  the  right  of  election  confined  to  oollega  of 
electors  named  by  government,  deprived  the  people  of  the  free  franchiM 
which  tbey  had  inherited  from  the  ancient  customs ;  a  national  guard  esti* 
blished,  in  which  not  three  hundred  men  were  ever  enrolled ;  and,  finally  a 
decree  passed,  which  declared  that  in  every  dispute  between  the  barons  nd 
individuals,  judgment  should,  without  investigation,  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  private  citizen  !  But  amidst  these  frantic  proceedings,  the  French  gene* 
rals  and  civil  authorities  did  not  lose  sight  of  their  favourite  objects,  public 
and  private  plunder ;  the  arsenals,  palaces,  and  private  houses  were  pillaged 
without  mercy;  all  the  bronze  oiinnon  which  could  be  found,  melted  down 
and  sold;  and  the  Neapolitan  democrats  had  even  the  mortification  of  sedog 
the  beautiful  statues  of  the  same  metal  which  adorned  the  streets  of  their 
capital,  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  their  repn* 
blican  allies.  The  utmost  discontent  immediately  ensued  in  all  classes;  tiw 
patriots  broke  out  into  vehement  exclamations  against  the  perfidy  and  aia- 
rice  of  their  deliverers;  and  the  democratic  government  soon  became  more 
odious  even  to  the  popular  party  than  the  regal  authority  by  which  it  bad 
been  preceded  (1). 
snt4>of        While  Italy,  convulsed  by  democratic  passions,  was  thus  every 
irei«»d.      ^  j^g^g  falling  under  the  yoke  of  the  French  Directory,  Great  Britain 
underwent  a  perilous  crisis  of  its  fate;  and  the  firmness  and  intrepidity e'f 
English  patriotism  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  fumes  of  Continental  denMH 
cracy,  and  the  vacillation  of  Continental  resolution.  Ireland  was  the  sceneof 
danger;  the  theatre,  in  so  many  periods  of  English  history,  of  opimMsiveer 
unfortunate  legislation  on  the  side  of  government,  and  of  fierce  and  blind* 
fold  passions  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
M°i.e  me.    ^"  surveying  the  annals  of  this  unhappy  country,  it  appean  im- 
tor^lSr  that"  P^^'^^^  ^^  ^'i*^^  ^'9^^  ^^  explain  the  causes  of  its  suffering  by  any 
rounriy!'"^  of  thc  knowu  principles  of  human  nature.  Severe  and  conciliatory 
policy  seem  to  have  been  equally  unavailing  to  heal  its  wounds.  Conquesl 
has  failed  in  producing  submission,  severity  in  enforcing  tranquillity,  indul- 
gence in  awakening  gratitude.  The  irritation  excited  by  the  original  sobjugi* 
tion  of  the  island,  seems  to  be  unabated  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries;  ^ 
indulgence  with  which  it  has  been  often  treated,  has  led  uniformly  only  to 
increased  exasperation,  and  more  formidable  insurrections;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  suflering  which  it  has  so  long  undergone,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  measures  of  severity  rendered  necessary  by  the  excitation  of  popui|^ 
passion  consequent  on  every  attempt  to  return  to  a  more  lenient  system  oi 
government. 

(1)  Bot.  iii.  in,  177.  Jom.  xi.  318,  319.  Hard.  rii.  ITS,  187. 
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tb$  first  British  sorereigii  who  directed  his  attention  to  the  improyement 
of  Maud  was  James  I.  He  justly  boasted  that  there  would  be  found  the 
trw  ibettre  of  bis  glory,  and  that  he  had  done  more  in  a  single  reign  for  the 
iaipiorement  of  that  important  part  of  the  empire,  than  all  his  predecessors, 
Ctmi  the  days  of  Henry  II.  Instead  of  increased  tranquillity  and  augmented 
gntitode,  there  broke  out,  shortly  after,  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  4644, 
wUefa  was  only  extinguished  by  Cromwell  in  oceans  of  blood.  A  severe  and 
opprBSfiire  code  was  imposed  soon  after  the  Revolution  in  468B,  and  under  it 
the  island  remained  discontented,  indeed,  but  comparatively  tranquil,  for  a 
Imadred  years.  The  more  galling  parts  of  this  code  were  removed  by  the 
bneficent  policy  of  George  HI.  From  4780  to  47d8,  was  an  uninterrupted 
floarae  of  improvement,  concession,  and  removal  of  disability,  and  this  in* 
dalgoit  policy  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rebellion  of  4798.  The  last 
fBtlen  of  restriction  were  struck  off  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  4829,  and 
the  exasperation,  discontent,  and  violence  in  Ireland,  which  immediately 
followed,  have  been  unprecedented  in  the  long  course  of  its  humiliated  exist- 
cnee.  All  the  promises  of  tranquillity  so  often  held  forth  by  its  advocates 
vcnirisified,  and  half  a  century  of  unbroken  indulgence  was  succeeded  by 
^  fieree  demand  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  a  degree  of  anarchy, 
demtition,  and  bloodshed,  unparalleled  in  any  Christian  land. 

Hiese  effects  are  so  much  at  variance  with  what  was  predicted  and  expected 
to  arise  fh>m  such  conciliatory  measures,  that  many  able  observers  have  not 
Iwtitated  to  declare  them  inexplicable,  and  to  set  down  Ireland  as  an  excep- 
tion to  til  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature.  A  little  consideration, 
howerer,  of  the  motives  which  influence  mankind  on  such  occasions,  and  the 
stUe  of  society  in  which  they  were  called  Into  operation,  will  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  continued  turbulence  of 
(relaad  is  the  natural  result  of  these  principles  acting  in  peculiar  and  almost 
anprecedented  circumstances. 

if^^    The  first  evil  which  has  attached  to  Ireland  was  the  original  and 
»w  (MAi-  subsequent  confiscation  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  landed  property; 


nT  and  its  acquisition  by  persons  of  a  different  country,  habits,  and 
Kljgion,  from  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
IsiiriTections  which  that  contitry  has  witnessed,  since  the  English  standard 
fint approached  its  shores,  nearly  all  its  landed  property  has  been  confiscated, 
ind  lavished  either  on  the  English  nobility,  or  companies,  or  individuals  of 
Eofiish  extraction.  Above  eight  millions  of  acres  were  bestowed  away  in  this 
Bianner  upon  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  followed  the 
itandard  of  Cromwell  (4 ) .  It  is  the  great  extent  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  mea* 
tare  which  has  been  the  original  cause  of  the  disasters  of  Ireland,  by  nou* 
lishing  profound  feelings  of  hatred  in  the  descendants  of  the  dispossessed 
proprietors,  and  introducing  a  body  of  men  into  the  country,  necessarily 
dependent  for  thiir  existence  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owners  from  the  inheritance  of  their  forefathers. 

Bat  other  countries  have  been  subjected  to  landed  confiscation  as  well  as 
heland;  nearly  all  the  land  of  England  was  transferred,  first  from  the  Britons 
to  the  Saxons,  and  thence  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Normans;  the  lands  of  Gaul 
were  almost  entirely,  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  wrested  by  the  Franks 
fnHn  the  native  inhabitants  (2);  and  yet  upon  that  foundation  have  been 

(0  Ungwd,  x!.  116,  and  xll.  T4.  (3)  Onfnt,  Bwals  tor  I'mflairt  de  France,  179, 

ITS. 
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reared  the  glories  of  English  civilisatioD  and  the  ooncentraled  rigoar  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Other  causes,  therefore,  must  be  looked  for,  coexisting 
with  or  succeeding  these,  which  have  prevented  the  healing  powers  of  Datme 
from  closing  there,  as  elsewhere,  that  ghastly  wound,  and  perpetuated  to 
distant  ages  the  irritation  and  the  animosities  consequent  on  the  first  bitteiw 
p«caiiar  noss  of  couquost.  These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfratanate 
J^  bnvc  circumstance,  that  Ireland  was  not  the  seat,  like  England  or  Gaal, 
tjiis'^lnn  ^^  the  permanent  residence  of  the  victorious  nation;  that  absent 
ireuod.  proprietors,  and  their  necessary  attendants,  middlemen,  arose  from 
the  very  first  subjugation  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  race  of  conquerors  who  were 
not  to  make  it  their  resting-place;  and  that  a  different  religion  was  suhae- 
quently  embraced  by  the  victors  from  the  faith  of  the  vanquished,  and  the 
bitterness  of  religious  animosity  superadded  to  the  causes  of  discontent 
arising  from 'civil  distinction.  The  same  progress  was  beginning  in  Scotland 
after  the  country  was  overrun  by  Edward  I,  when  it  was  arrested  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  her  unconquerable  people;  five  centuries  of  experienced 
obligation  have  not  yet  fully  developed  the  inappreciable  consequences  of 
the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  or  stamped  adequate  cdebrity  on  the  name  of 
Robert  Bruce. 
li^Il^t  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  causes  of  discontent,  and  deeply  as  they  had 
!w!'  rM.  P^'^^^  ^^^  fountains  of  national  prosperity,  they  might  yet  have 
iHci"^  * '  been  obliterated  in  process  of  time,  and  the  victors  and  vanquished 
settled  down,  as  in  France  and  England,  into  one  united  people,  had  it  not 
been  for  another  circumstance,  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been 
paid,  viz.,  the  incessant  agitation  and  vehemence  of  party  strife  arising  from 
the  extension,  perhaps  unavoidable  from  the  connexion  with  England,  of 
the  forms  of  a  free  and  representative  government  to  a  people  who  were  in  a 
state  of  civilisation  unfit  for  either.  The  fervid  and  passionate  character  el 
the  Irish  peasantry,  which  they  share  more  or  less  with  all  nations  in  an 
infant  state  of  civilisation,  and,  still  more,  of  unmixed  Celtic  descent,  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  calm  consideration  and  deliberate  judgment  requisite 
for  the  due  exercise  of  political  rights.  The  duties  of  grand  and  comipon 
jurymen,  of  electors  for  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  of  citizens  unit- 
ing in  public  meetings,  cannot  as  yet  be  fitly  exercised  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  Irish  people. 

From  the  periodical  recurrence  of  such  seasons  of  excitation  has  arisen  die 
perpetuating  of  popular  passions,  and  the  maintenance  of  party  strife,  from 
the  extinction  of  which  alone  can  habits  of  industry  or  good  order  be  expected 
to  arise.  Continued  despotism  might  have  healed  the  wounds  of  Ireland 
in  a  few  generations,  by  extinguishing  the  passions  of  the  people  with  the 
power  of  indulging  them ;  but  the  alternations  of  severity  and  indulgence 
which  they  have  experienced  under  the  British  government,  like  a  similar 
course  pursued  to  a  spoiled  child,  have  fostered  rather  than  diminished  the 
public  discontent,  by  giving  the  power  of  complaint  without  removing  its 
causes,  and  prolonging  the  sense  of  suffering  by  perpetuating  the  passions 
from  which  it  has  arisen.  This  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance, that  all  the  most  violent  ebullitions  of  Irish  insurrection  have 
taken  place  shortly  after  the  greatest  boons  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  British  Legislature,  and  that  the  severest  oppression  of  which  they  com- 
plain is  not  that  of  the  English  Government,  whose  conduct  towards  them  for 
the  last  forty  years  has  been  singularly  gentle  and  beneficent,  but  of  their  own 
native  magistracy,  from  whose  vindictive  or  reckless  proce^ngs  their  chief 
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niseiies  ve  said  to  have  arisen.  A  people  in  soch  circnmstanoes  are  almost 
» iDcajMble  of  bearing  the  excitements  of  political  change,  or  the  exercise  of 
polilical  power,  as  the  West  India  Negroes  or  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia ;  and 
iMDoe^  the  fanatical  temper  of  the  English  nation,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  f , 
speedily  generated  the  horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion;  the  fumes  of  French 
faMcncy,  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  the  insurrec- 
tim  of  the  United  Irishmen ;  and  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  party 
agitation  set  on  foot  to  effect  GathoUc  Emancipation,  the  remoTal  of  tithes, 
md  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  has  produced  in  our  own  times  a  degree  of 
aaimosity  and  discord  on  its  peopled  shores,  which  bids  fair  to  throw  it  back 
for  half  a  century  in  the  career  of  real  freedom  (i). 
btetfe  Following  out  the  system  which  they  uniformly  adopted  towards 
ib^hS'  the  states  which  they  wished  to  overthrow,  whether  by  open  hosti* 
22^^  -lity  or  secret  propagandism,  the  French  government  had  for  years 
Fann.  ^^i^j  oq|  hopos  to  tho  Msh  malcconteuts,  and  by  every  means  in 
their  power  sought  to  widen  the  breach,  already,  unhappily,  too  great, 
betveea  the  native  and  the  English  population.  This  was  no  difficult  task. 
The  Irish  were  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  ally  themselves  with  any 
CDeny  who  promised  to  liberate  them  from  the  odious  yoke  of  the  Saxons, 
ad  the  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality  which  the  French  spread  wherever 
tbejr  went,  and  which  turned  so  many  of  the  strongest  heads  in  Europe, 
prored  altogether  intoxicating  to  their  ardent  and  enthusiastic  minds.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  accordingly,  its  progress  was  watched  with 
inteiue  anxiety  in  Ireland.  All  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  failed  in 
opeiiiDg  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  to  its  real  tendency;  and  the  greater  and 
Mre  enterprising  part  of  the  Catholic  population,  who  constituted  three- 
foorths  of  its  entire  inhabitants,  soon  became  leagued  together  for  the  esta- 
h&shment  of  a  republic  in  alliance  with  France,  the  severance  of  all  connexion 
vidi  England,  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  resumption  of 
the«Drfeiledlands(2). 

The  system  by  which  this  immense  insurrection  was  organized  was 
?SL  one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
efficacious,  that  ever  was  devised.  Persons  were  sworn  into  an 
association  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  called  the  Society  of  United 
bidmien,  the  real  objects  of  which  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  while  the 
Mnsible  ones  were  Uiose  best  calculated  to  allure  the  populace.  No  meeting 
m  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  twelve  members;  five  of  these  were 
represented  by  five  members  in  a  committee,  vested  with  the  management  of 
ill  Uieir  affairs.  From  each  of  these  committees  a  deputy  attended  in  a 
superior  body ;  one  or  two  deputies  from  these  composed  a  county  com* 
miuee;  two  from  every  county  committee,  a  provincial  one;  and  they  elected 
fire  persons  to  superintend  the  whole  business  of  the  Union.  This  pro- 
^onal  government  was  elected  by  ballot;  and  the  names  of  its  members 
^«e  only  communicated  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees,  who 

[t)  tW  seriiMS  crimes  in  IielancI  during  the  iMt  erimet  reporlrd  in  England  in  the  tame  year  were 

Ane  MMtha  of  1S2S  19.647.    The  popobtion  of  England  and  Wale*  in 

(IW  EaMncipatlon  Bill  pasMd  in  March),    300  183 1 .  was  13,S94,000 ;  that  of  Ireland.  7.7M»000. 

Aa. of  1130 499  See  Pari.  Returns,  Ulh  March,  i833;  8(h  May, 

I^' of  1131  (Refonn  Agitation),  .     .     .    Sl4  1833;  and  popolatJon  census,  1 833*   By  the  Goer- 

^  of  1832  Tithe  and  Repeal  agitation),  1513  cion  Act  the  serious  crimes  were  at  once  reduced  to 

^  sriaes  reported  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1831  *  fooitb  part,  or  neariy  so,  of  thvse  numbers.—- See 

TO  IMM,  of  wfaieb  Si  0  were  uurden;  1478  rob-  HAasAan,  Pari.  Deb.  Feb.  9, 1834. 

MTMs;  homing  booses,  406,  attacks  on  houses,  (2)  Wolfe  Tone,  ii.  187,  l&l.   Ann.  Reg.  1798t 

339«i  horgbrtes,  381  i  robbery  of  anu.  678.  The  153, 157<  iom.  xi,  438i  429.  Ante,  iii.  96. 
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were  ofBcially  intrasted  with  the  scrutiny  of  the  votes.  Thos,  thoagh  their 
power  was  unbounded,  their  agency  was  invisible,  and  many  hnndrc^d  thou- 
sand men  obeyed  the  dictates  of  an  unlinown  authority.  Lil>eratJon  from 
tithes  and  dues  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  formed  the  chief  boons  presented  to  the  lower  classes;  and,  in 
order  toeffect  these  objects,  it  was  speciously  pretended  that  a  total  change 
of  government  was  necessary.  The  real  objects  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  insarree- 
tion,  which  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  giddy  mol- 
titude  who  followed  their  steps  to  adopt,  were  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
Government,  and  the  formation  of  a  republic  allied  to  France.  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  the  object  ostensibly  held  out  to  the  country,  as  being  the  one 
most  calculated  to  conceal  their  ultimate  designs,  and  enlist  the  greatest 
number  of  the  respectable  classes  on  their  side.  So  strongly  were  mea^s 
minds  infected  with  party  spirit  at  that  period,  and  so  completely  did 
it  obliterate  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  even  in  the  most  generous 
minds,  that  these  intentions  were  communicated  to  several  of  the  Oppo- 
sition party  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  even  Mr.  Fox,  if  we  may 
believe  the  poetic  biographer  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  (i),  was  no  stranger  to 
the  project  entertained  for  the  dismemberment  and  revolutionizing  of  the 
empire  (2). 
combtM.  To  resist  this  formidable  combination,  another  society,  composed 
oraD^rmen  of  thosc  atUchcd  to  tho  British  government  and  the  ProtesUnt 
BritulT^Jn.  ascendency,  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  who 
BMioii.  goon  rivalled  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
same  vehement,  zeal  and  ardent  passions  which  have  always  characterised 
the  Irish  people,  signalized  their  efforts.  The  feuds  between  these  two  great 
parties  soon  became  universal;  deeds  of  depredation,  rapine,  and  murder 
filled  the  land;  and  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  most  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  perpetrated  by  the  open  enemies  of  law  and  order,  or  its  unruly 
defenders  (3). 

Trtoiyofth*  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Ifr. 
wiih  Fnn'A  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Wolfe  Tone,  went  over  to  France  in  June 
1796,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  French  Directory,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  a  considerable  fleet  and  army  should,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  be  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  to  enable  it  to  throw  off  the 
connexion  with  England,  and  form  a  republic  in  alliance  with  France,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  how  these  expectations  were  thwarted,  fiisi  hy 


(l^  Ann.  Reg.  1798*  154.  157-   Woire  Tone,  ii.  ftuch  an  eflbrt  of  reserve  and  secrecj-  was,  I 

197,' Ml.    Moore's  FiUgenld,  i.   itB,  1G6,  277.  sa]r»  ver;  unasofil  lo  his  rbaracier It  ia 

Hani.  vi.  901 » 20ft.  knows  ihat  Mr.  Fox  hiuiself,  iospatieBt  at  tk»  h 

(2)  "  lo  order  to  aetOc,"  snys  Moore,"  all  lliede*  lassiiess  of  aii  bi«  cfforU  to  rid  £uglaod,  by  adj  ar> 

taiMof  their  Ulengreement  with  Fniiice,  and  in  fact  dinnry  n)p.-tn9,  of  a  despolisih  which  anstomtk 

to  auler  iolo  a  formal  treaty  with  the  Directory,  it  alarm  had  broaghl  «poii  har,  iooad  UimugU dtrram, 

wasthougUl  of  iiiiportanre  by  lk»>  United  Irisbineu  in  bi&  despair  of  Relorm,  so  urar  tbal  edge  where 

to  send  some  ogent  whtwe  station  and  cbAr^icier  refolotioti  begins,  that  had  th«*re  nitted,  at  that 

should,  in  the  vy*n,  of  tbcir  new  allies,  lend  weight  time,  iu  England  any  thing  like  the  same  prmrafcaiK 

to  bis  miksioii ;  and  to  1-ord  Ldward  Fitzgerald  the  sympathy  with  the  new  ductriucs  of  democracy  as 

no  less  delicate  tb^n  daring  task   was  assigned,  responded  ihrongbout  Ireland,  there  Is  nosayiar 

Abont  the  latter  end  of  May,  he  paased  a  day  or  two  how  far  short  of  the  daring  alou  of  Lord  Bdwaii 

in  (  oiidon  on  bis  way,  and  diuvil  at  a  memlter  of  even  this  great  coastttutional  leader  of  the  Uk<p 

the  House  of  Ix>rds*,  as  I  hava  be«a  informed  by  a  might,  in  Me  warmth  of  his  gtmtrwu  tea/,  Aa«#«m> 

gentleman  present,  where  the  rompany  i^onsisled  of  turtd,"  It  is  to  be  hoiied  tbut  the  biographer  of  Iht 

Mr.  Fox,  Mr  Shendan,  and  scleral  other  dislin*  great  English  statesman  will  be  able  to  eflace  the 

gnlshed  V^' bigs— all  persons  who  had  been  known  stain  thus  cast  on  his  memory  by  the  wartlh  of 

to  concur  warmi/  in  tverjr  ttep  of  the  popular  causa  in  combined  poetic  and  Irish  «caL—8ec  Mooaa't  FH^ 

IraUud,  and  Ui  whom,  if  Lord  Edward  did  not  give  £9rulJ,  \.  165. 1 W,  276- 
some  intimation  of  the  ohjact  of  his  pitMat  jouaay,         (3)  Ann.  Rag.  1798>  IIS. 
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the  dispenion  of  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  bay  in  December  i796,  and  then 
hj  the  gloriouB  victory  of  Camperdown  in  1797.  The  vigorous  efforts  of 
gOTcniment  at  that  period,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  people,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  over^ 
awe  the  discontented,  and  postponed  for  a  considerable  period  the  final  ex- 
plosion of  the  insurrection  (1). 

Government,  meanwhile,  were  by  no  means  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
tbe  danger  which  threatened  them.  They  had  received  only  some  vague 
isformation  of  the  existence  of  a  seditious  confederacy;  when  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  organized  in  companies  and  regiments 
ID  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  leaders  appointed  by  whom  the 
iosorrection  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  in  every  county  of  the  island. 
Bot  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  having  left  the  insurgents  little  hope  of 
aoy  powerful  succour  from  France,  they  became  desperate,  and  began  to 
break  oat  into  acts  of  violence  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  From  want 
«f  aims  and  military  organization,  however,  they  were  unable  to  act  in  large 
Mies,  and,  commencing  a  Vendden  system  of  warfare  in  the  southern 
coonties,  soon  compelled  ail  the  respectable  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  towns 
to  aroid  massacre  and  conflagration.  These  disorders  were  repressed  with 
{rest  severity  by  the  British  troops  and  the  German  auxiliaries  in  English 
piy.  Tbe  yeomanry,  forty  thousand  strong,  turned  out  with  undaunted 
courage  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  many  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
ttider  the  British  colours,  which,  though  only  a  retaliation  upon  the  insup- 
|n(s  of  their  own  excesses,  excited  a  deep  feeling  of  revenge,  and  drove  to 
desperation  their  furious  and  undisciplined  multitudes  (2). 
M.  i|»  The  beginning  of  1798  brought  matters  to  an  extremity  between 
jSfiMv.  tbe  contending  parties.  On  the  19th  February,  Lord  Moira  made 
i;^*'  an  eloquent  speech  in  their  favour  in  Parliament ;  but  the  period 
kra^oM.  q{  accommodation  was  past.  On  the  same  day  the  Irish  committees 
came  to  a  formal  resolution,  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  offers  from  either 
Hoase  of  Parliament,  and  to  agree  to  no  terms  but  a  total  separation  from 
Great-Britain.  Still,  though  their  designs  were  discovered,  the  chiefs  of  the 
coBspiracy  were  unknown  :  but  at  length,  their  names  having  been  revealed 
SRbit.  by  one  of  their  own  leaders,  fourteen  of  the  chiefs  were  arrested 
it  Dublin;  and  LiOrd  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  escaped  at  that  time,  was 
iMrtally  wounded,  some  months  after,  when  defending  himself  from  arrest, 
ifter  having  rejected,  from  a  generous  devotion  to  his  comrades,  all  the 
luunane  offers  made  by  govemmeni  to  enable  him  to  retire  in  safety  from 
the  kingdom  (3).  The  places  of  these  leaders  were  filled  up  by  subordinate 
•athoritles;  but  their  arrest  was  a  faUl  blow  to  the  rebellion,  by  depriving 
It  of  all  the  chiefs  of  character,  rank,  or  ability. 

vmovm.    Notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  the  insurrection  broke 

ttlTiJlil!   out  at  once  in  many  difierent  parts  of  Ireland  in  the  end  of  May. 

fS^     The  design  was  to  seize  the  castle  and  artillery,  and  surprise  the 

*79t.        camp  at  Dublin,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  govern* 

lutat  was  to  be  distracted  by  a  simultaneous  rising  in  many  different  parts 

<rf  the  conntry.  The  attempt  upon  Dublin  was  frustrated  by  tbe  vigilance 

sf  the  lord-lieutenant,  who,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to  have  taken 

(t)  hmm.  B«g.  I  TOO*  158*  ISO.  Wolfe  Tone,  il.         (3)  Ann.  Keg.  1798,  i62.  Hoox«'«  Fitzgerald,  iU 
■wwe'il'itigetaW,  i.  2.  77.  Hard.  vi.  212.  213.         371,  378. 

(5j  Aa».  iUjj.  1798,  ijj,  iSi.  Jooo.  x.  429,  430. 
wufc  loM,  u.  2SS,  270.  Hani.  Ti.  303,  800. 
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place,  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  >(m^£Sp^;  but  in  other 
quarters  the  revolt  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Pbifeg^of  the  insurgents 
were  worsted  at  Rath  farm-house  by  Lord  Roden,  and  at  Tallanghill  by  the 
umjii.  royal  forces,  but  their  principal  army,  Ofteen  thousand  strong, 
defeated  the  English  at  Ennisoorthy,  Captured  that  burgh,  and  soon  afko- 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  important  town  of  Wexford,  containing  a 
considerable  train  of  artillery,  and  opening  a  point  of  communication  with 
France.  Following  up  their  successes,  they  advanced  against  New  Ross,  on 
the  conGnes  of  Kilkenny,  but  there  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
the  royal  troops;  and  the  rebels  revenged  themselves  for  the  disaster,  by  the 
massacre,  in  cold  blood,  of  above  a  hundred  prisoners  taken  at  Wexford. 
At  Newtonbarry,  after  having  taken  and  retaken  the  town  several  times, 
they  were  finally  dislodged  with  great  loss,  by  the  yeomanry  and  militia. 
At  length,  the  British  commanders  having  collected  above  ten  thousand  men 
Jane ».  in  tho  couuty  of  Wexford,  commenced  a  general  attack  on  the 
insurgents,  who  were  fifteen  thousand  strong  in  their  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill. 
Totally  dm  The  resistance  was  more  obstinate  than  coald  have  been  expected 
^^Hui!  *°*'from  their  tumultuary  masses,  but  at  length  discipline  and  dufl 
prevailed  over  untrained  valour.  They  were  broken  in  several  charges  by 
the  English  cavalry,  and  dispersed,  leaving  all  their  cannon,  thirteen  m 
number,  and  their  whole  ammunition 'in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  This  was 
a  mortal  stroke  to  the  rebellion.  The  insurgents,  flying  in  all  direetions, 
were  routed  in  several  smaller  encounters,  and  at  length  the  revolt  was  so 
completely  got  under,  that  government  were  enabled  to  send  Lord  Comwallis 
with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  submitted  before  a  certain  day,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaders  who  were  afterwards  brought  to  justice. 
Such  was  the  success  of  these  measures,  that  out  of  sixty  thousand  men 
who  were  in  arms  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  there  remained 
at  the  end  of  July  only  a  few  isolated  bands  in  the  mountains  of  Wicddow 
and  Wexford  (1). 

Imminent      ](  ^^s  fortuuatc  for  England,  during  this  dangerous  crisis,  tliat 

which  Eog.  the  French  government  made  no  adequate  attempt  to  support 

^^    the  insurrection;  that  they  had  exposed  their  navy  to  defeat  in 

the  previous  actions  at  St.- Vincent's  and  Camperdown,  and  that  now,  instead 

of  wounding  their  mortal  enemy  in  this  vulnerable  point,  they  bad  sent  Ibe 

flower  of  their  army,  their  best  general,  and  most  powerful  squadron,  upon 

a  distant  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Confidently  trusting,  as  every 

Briton  must  do,  that  the  struggle  between  France  and  this  country  wonid 

have  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  even  if  it  had  taken  place 

on  our  own  shores,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  landing  of  Napolten 

with  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  and  discontmted 

population  of  Ireland,  would  have  led  to  most  alarming  consequences;  and 

possibly  the  imminent  peril  to  the  empire  might  earlier  have  produced  that 

burst  of  patriotic  feeling  and  developement  of  military  prowess  which  was 

afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  Peninsula  war. 

Nagatory      Awakcucd  whcu  too  late  to  the  importance  of  the  openinjr  which 

Dirertory  to  was  thus  afforded  to  tneir  arms,  the  Directory  made  several  at- 

l^m^^    tempts  to  rekindle  the  expiring  flame  of  the  insurrection*  Eleven 

Au!;  aa.      hundred  men,  under  General  Humbert,  setting  sail  from  Rochfort, 

landed  at  Killala,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Napper  Tandy,  the  Irish  revolutionist, 

(1)  Ann.  Rcf .  1798>  161,  laS.  Join.  x.  430i  4ft5.  Hard.  ▼!.  2i7i  218. 
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speedily  oommenced  the  organization  of  a  provisional  government  and  the 
enrolment  of  revolutionary  legions,  in  the  province  of  Connaught  (1)  A  force 
offonr  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  yeomanry  and  militia,  vtras  de- 
feated by  this  enterprising  commander,  with  the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  can- 
non and  six  hundred  prisoners ; — a  disaster  which  demonstrates  the  danger 
which  would  have  been  incurred  if  Napoleon,  with  the  army  of  Egypt,  had 
arrived  in  his  stead.  At  length  the  little  corps  was  surrounded,  and  compel- 
^m:*-  led  to  surrender,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  by  Lord  Gomwallis.  A 
French  force,  consisting  of  the  Hoche  of  seventy-four  guns  and  eight  frigates, 
having  on  board  three  thousand  men,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  but  they  were  there  attacked  by  the 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  the  whole 
oa-M.17^.  taken,  after  a  short  action,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates, 
which  regained  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  On  board  the  Hoche  was  seized  the 
celebrated  leader,  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  after  having  with  great  firmness  under- 
9>ne  a  trial  for  high  treason,  prevented  a  public  execution  by  a  deplorable 
suicide,  accompanied  with  more  tlian  ordinary  circumstances  of  horror.  His 
death  closed  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  executions  on  account  of  this  un- 
happy rebellion  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  British  government  to  add,  that 
although  many  grievous  acts  were  perpetrated  by  the  troops  under  their  or- 
dcnin  its  suppression,  yet  the  moderation  and  humanity  which  they  them- 
selres  displayed  towards  the  vanquished,  were  as  conspicuous  as  the  vigi- 
lance and  firmness  of  their  administration  (2). 

The  maritime  affairs  of  this  year  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
capture  of  Minorca,  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of 
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(l)  Tkc  laodiog  of  tke  Frencb  troops  wm  an-  board  lheFrenchbrigAnaereon,aDcl  got  safe  acroM 

anaced  bytwopvoclanutioosyooe  fron  the  Freach  tlie  ChaoncL— See  both  proclamatioiu  in  Hamj).  ri. 

paoal,  (lie  otber  from  Mapper  TaodT  to  his  coan>  233»  32S. 

trjaea.  The  fint  bore :  — **  Uuited  Insb !  The  sol-  (3)  Aan.  Beg.  1798»  165.  Jom.  x.  440. 442.  Hard, 

nn  of  the  gieat  nation  have  bnded  on  your  shores,  yi.  219. 

Mptypanrided  with  nmu,  artillery,  and  mnnitions  The  firmness  and  soccras  of  the  British  govern^ 

<f*U9ort&,toaid  yoa  in  breaking  your  fetters  and  nent,  amidst  so  many  examples  of  weakness  else* 

neoTcriog  yoor  liberties.  IVapper  Tandy  is  at  their  where,  excited  at  this  jnnctore  the  highest  admire^ 

Wid;  he  has  sworn  to  break  yonr  fetters  or  perish  tion  on  the  Continent.  "  In  the  British  cabinet," 

^  the  stlempt.  To  arms  1  frremen,  to  arms !  the  says  Prince  Hardenbef|^,"  there  was  then  to  be  seen 

**— pet  calls  you;  do  no  let  yonr  brethren  perish  neither  irrrsolation  nor  discouragement ;  no  synip- 

|Uti«agrd ;  if  it  is  their  destiny  to  fall,  may  their  tpms  of  that  crael  perplexity  which  torracuted  the 

■••d  cement  the  glorioos  fabric  of  freedom."  That  continental  soyereigns.   In  rain  were  the  efforts  of 

fam  Rapper  Tandy  vas  sltU  more  vehement  i—  the  Directory  directed  against  that  point  of  the 

"What  do  1  hear?  TheBrilinh  gorermnent  talks  of  globe,  which  they  assailed  with  all  their  weapons, 

*"WessioBs!  will  yoa  accept  them  ?  Canyon  for  a  both  militarT  and  rerolutionary.  England  sustained 

*MKat  entertain  the  t&oogfat  of  entering  into  terms  the  shock  with  daily  increasing  energy.  Her  dignity 

*ith  a  gofcnanent  which  leaves  yon  at  the  mercy  was  untouched,  her  arms  oncouqnered.   The  most 

<f  theSaghah  soldiery,  which  massacres  inhnmanly  terrible  war  to  which  an  empire  rpuld  be  ex|iosed, 

T^v  hert  citicens— with  a  ministry  which  is  the  there  produced  less  anxietr,  troubles,  and  disquie* 

P^ef  Hciety  ami  the  scourge  of  the  haman  race !  tnde,  than  was  experienced  by  those  states  which 

•^  held  eni  Id  oo«  hand  the  olirc  branch ;  look  had  been  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  a  falbcioos 

o  come  to  terma  of  accommodation  with  the 
Republic,  it  was  with  eight  hundred  ships 
a  bnndred  and  fifty  thousand  sailors,  three 

^H^fe,  it  seeks  only 'to  seduce  you.   But  you' will  hundred  thousand  bud  troops,  and  an  expenditure 

''*>^te  all  its  efforts.  Barbarous  crimes  hare  been  of  fifty  millions  sterling  a>year,  that  she  maintained 

*^BButted  in  yonr  country ;  yonr  friends  bare  fallen  the  contest.  It  was  by  periodical  victories  of  nnpre- 

yiwi  to  their  devotion  to  your  cause ;  their  shades  cedented  splendour,  by  drawing  closer  together  the 

^"■Mtad  yoo ;  ihey  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  It  is  bonds  of  her  constitution,  that  she  repltedlo  aU  the 

Tov  daiy  to  aveiige  their  death ;  it  is  yoor  duty  to  efforts  of  France  to  dismemlter  her  dominions.  But 

^^  the  assassins  of  yoor  friends  on  their  bloody  never  did  she  run  greater  danger  than  this  year, 

"■'^.  Irishmen  1  declare  a  war  of  extermination  when  one  expcdiliun,  directed  against  the  East, 

*B*|m  yonr  oppressors ;  the  eternal  war  of  liberty  threatened  with  deslmction  her  Indian  empire,  and 

llpiBMiynony.— RAwaa  Ta«dt."  Bui  the  conduct  another  against  the  West,  was  destined  to  carry  into 

V  tkb  leader  was  far  from  keeping  pace  wilh  these  Ireland  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 

^^'"m  protsstalions;  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  sever  that  important  isjand  from  the  British  l^pirc." 

^^  KTcrie  sosUined  by  the  Frencb  corps  which  —Uaap.  vl.  197»T98. 
lad  landed  in  Killah  bay,  than  be  rc-rmbarked  on 

IIJ.  90 
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its  fortifications,  yielded  to  a  British  force  under  the  eommind  of  GeiNnl 

Stewart.  In  August,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Gozo,  a  depeodeiiee 

of  Malta,  revolted  against  the  French  garrison,  made  them  prisoners  to  the 

number  of  three  hundred,  and  compelled  the  Republicans  to  shut  themMtrci 

up  in  the  vails  of  la  Yalette,  where  they  were  immediately  subjedad  to  the 

most  rigorous  blockade  by  the  British  forces  by  land  and  sea  (i ) . 

DiHNiM  of    So  unbounded  was  the  arrogance,  so  reckless  the  policy  of  the 

!i!7'o!!teT  French  goremment  at  this  time,  that  it  all  but  inyolred  them  jna 

^*^-       war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  country  in  Che 

world  in  which  democratic  institutions  prevail  to  the  greatest  exteot,  and 

where  gratitude  to  France  was  nM)6t  unbounded  for  the  serrioeB  rendend 

to  them  during  their  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

The  orig;in  of  these  disputes  was  a  decree  of  the  French  goTemment  in  Ja- 
nuary 1789,  which  directed  ^^  that  all  ships  having  for  their  cai^goes,  in  mhole 
or  in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held  lawful  prize,  whoever 
was  the  proprietor  of  that  merchandise,  which  should  be  held  contraband 
from  the  single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or  any  of  its  foreign 
settlements ;  that  the  harbours  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  ▼caaeis 
which  had  so  much  as  touched  at  an  English  harbour,  and  that  neatral  sai- 
lors found  on  board  English  vessels,  ihould  be  put  to  death/*  This  barboiwB 
decree  immediately  brought  the  French  into  collision  with  the  United  States, 
who,  at  that  period^  were  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  the  world.  Letters  of 
marque  were  issued,  and  an  immense  number  of  American  vess^,  boving 
touched  at  English  harbours,  brought  into  the  French  ports.  The  Amerieaa 
government  sent  envoys  to  Paris,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against  these  |in>- 
ceedings.  They  urged  that  the  decree  of  the  French  proceeded  on  the  op- 
pressive principle,  that  because  a  neutral  is  obliged  to  submit  to  exactions 
from  one  belligerent  party,  from  inability  to  prevent  them,  therefore  it  niiut 
submit  to  the  same  from  the  other,  though  neither  sanctioned,  as  in  the 
other  case,  by  previous  usage,  nor  authorized  by  treaty.  The  envoys  could 
not  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Directory,  but  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  a  negotiation  opened  with  Talleyrand  and  his  inferior  agents* 
»mmrM  n.  which  soou  unfolded  the  real  object  which  the  French  govemment 
f^hi^n-  ^^^  ill  yievf.  It  was  intimated  to  the  envoys  that  the  intention  of 
"«"(  the  Directory,  in  refusing  to  receive  them  in  public,  and  permit- 

thig  them  to  remain  in  a  private  capacity,  was  to  lay  the  United  States  under 
a  contribution,  not  only  of  a  large  sum  as  a  loan  to  the  government,  bat  itf 
another  for  the  private  use  of  the  Directors.  The  sum  required  for  the  first 
object  was  L.i, 000,000,  and  for  the  last  L.50,000.  This  disgraceful  proposal 
was  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  envoys,  not  only  by  the  subaltarn  agents  of 
Talleyrand,  but  by  that  minister  himself,  who  openly  avowed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  at  Paris  without  money,  and  that  there  was  not  an  American 
there  who  would  not  confirm  him  in  this  statement.  Finding  that  the  Ame- 
ricans resolutely  resisted  this  proposal,  they  were  at  length  informed,  that  if 
they  would  only  ^^  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would  to  any  lawyer  who 
should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum  required  for  the  private  use  of  the 
tory,  they  might  remain  at  Paris  until  they  had  received  further  ordeis 
JJj3^»6-  America  as  to  the  loan  required  for  government  (t).  These 
jai7  ?:        were  indignantly  rejected ;  the  American  envoys  left  Paris,  iettcxs 


(\\  Ann.  Reg.  J798,  197.  Jom.  z.  443.  port  on  tb«  tobject,  presrnted  by  the  A 

(7)  This  transaction  was  so  extraordinary,  tbat  it     nipotentiarias  tu  tkeir  gOTeranent.  "(hi  tbe  | 
i  s  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  tbe  official  re*     tklober,  the  pleuipoientMiy  Fiaefcacy 
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afiuniae  were  teraed  by  the  American  President,  all  commercial  intei^ 
team  with  France  was  suspended,  Washington  declared  generalissimo  of 
tite  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  the  treaties  with  France  declared  at  an  end 
lad  every  preparation  made  to  sustain  the  national  independence  (i), 
gjjj^    The  Hanse  towns  were  not  so  fortunate  in  escaping  from  the  ex. 
J*  dw      actions  of  the  Directory.  Their  distance  from  the  scene  of  contest, 
Tmkf   their  neutrality  so  favourable  to  the  commerce  of  the  Republic 
Z^"^  the  protection  openly  afforded  them  by  the  Prussian  gevemment^ 
eodd  not  save  them  from  French  rapacity.  Their  ships,  bearing  a  neutral 
lig,  were  daily  made  prisoners  by  the  French  cruisers,  and  they  obtained 
Scenies  to  nayigate  the  high  seas  only  by  the  secret  payment  of  L.i50,000  to 
tte  republican  rulers  fS). 

l;^^  It  Was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  slightest  hope  of  maintaining  their 
^^^  indepeudence  remained  to  the  European  states,  that  these  incessant 
hmt*.  and  endless  usurpations  of  the  French  government  could  fail  to 
kid  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.  France  began  the  year  1798  with  three  affiliated 
repablics  at  her  side,  the  Batavian,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Ligurian.  Before 
its  dose  she  had  organized  three  more,  the  Helvetic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Par- 
tficnopeian.  Pursuing  constantly  the  same  system;  addressing  herself  to  the 
dbeootented  multitude  in  every  state;  paralysing  the  national  strength  by  a 
^vision  of  its  population,  and  taking  advantage  of  that  division  to  overthrow 
its  independence,  she  had  succeeded  in  establishing  her  dominion  over  mora 
tban  one-half  of  Europe.  From  the  Texel  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  a 
QMpact  chain  of  republics  was  formed,  which  not  only  threatened  the  inde- 
peodenceof  the  other  states  of  Europe  by  their  military  power,  but  promised 
ijMily  to  subvert  their  whole  social  institutions  by  "the  incessant  propaga- 
lioo  of  revolutionary  principles.  Experience  had  proved  that  the  freedom 
^icb  the  Jacobin  agents  insidiously  offered  to  the  deluded  population  of 
other  states,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  entire  subjection  to  the  agents 
of  France;  and  that  the  moment  that  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  reality 
tbl  liberty  which  they  had  been  promised  in  name,  they  were  subjected  to 
Iba  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  oppression  (3). 

iMriy..     lii  resisting  this  alarming  invasion  not  merely  of  the  independence 

TfUS^  of  nations,  but  the  principles  which  hold  together  the  social  union, 

^^^^^  it  was  obvious  that  no  lime  was  to  be  lost;  and  that  the  peril  in* 

oDTod  was  even  greater  in  peace  than  during  the  utmost  dangers  of  war. 

Fnoeehad  made  more  rapid  strides  towards  universal  dominion  during  one 

Vlrit&DaUwiecrrt  agrnt  of  M.  Tallrrrand  (M.  B«l-     rectors."  At  ■  •nbsrqoeBl  m««ttin;  on  tb«  37tb  Uq. 
>[nil%   Reauarrd  lu  Ibat  Citiira  Tallejraiid  bad     tober,  the  same  secret  aeent  »aid.  ••  Geiitiemen  van 


.     .-   -" — — ,-  ««  ..^.  •^„.m...,  ...... J.. ..«.  uuw  vvc'it  "•<:  Miuiv  9cviT.t  «(;«:iii  Miiu,  "  ueiiiiemeii,  Toa 

Sn^*^  «l««n  for  Ancriod  aad  tb«  eitiwns  of  mialake  tbe  point  i  jmu  m/  nothing  oftkv  mmnt%s 

J«iJuitcd  Sutcs;  and  ibnt  h«  wa»  most  anxious  for  «/»  to  ^iV#.    Xou  mmk*  no  offtr  of  mtmer.    On  thai 

^r  reroiiciliatioH  «itb  Praiiee.    He  adiled.  that,  point  you  are  not  explicit. "—"   We  are  explicit 

r"} **T!?*'  ***•*■  ^ *^  "*•** •^•»»»'*«  P*««g«M  euonxb. "  replied  tbe  Americ»ii  envoys,  ••  we  will 

■*]~5*^<»f  Pres'drut  Atlaim  urnst  be  expuuyed.  not  five  you  one  r«rlbiit(; » and  before  coiaioc  bere 

*r  *  *•«*»■  •/!-  50.000  tttrtingput  ot  the  disposut  we  should  hare  lliMaghl  sach  ati  ofTrr  as  you  now 

/  ^TmUmnJ  for  tho  use  of  the  Directors  s  and  a  propose  would  have  bero  regtrdi^  as  a  inortul  in- 

JTPIwii  ronfUbed  l»y  Ancrica  to  Frauco    Oii  ibo  sult/'—Sre  the  Report  in  Hako.  tI.  h,  33.   wbeu 

2«L    r^L**  ••*9«*^  "■•  '•«M»^  >'»  •*»•  "F^rt-  tbe  Ainericau  envoys  pubiii>brd  Ibis  statrmeDl.  Tal- 

""J*  ••  '*•  ptewipolf  i«Uary,  and  00  ibis  occasion,  ley r-Mid  d  isa  vowrd  all  tbe  pnicertliog«  wf  tbe^o  » «<cr«C 

rj«»»  the  &«rrt  afteiit.  an  11111111411'  friend  of  Tul-  agents}  hul  M    BeJIarni  puhlialicd  «  declaration  at 

2^  »M  VnmtA  i  Ibo  expsHgiiig  of  tbe  passagaa  Hainburfi."  thai  hr  bad  neither  i»M<,  written,  or  dbw 

J» «|»ui  mtiHeil  fia, a«d  it  wa* added,  that  after  « singie thing mitho^ the oMers a/CiUMOa  TmUevemmd** 

JJJl^oiify  was  tbe  principal  ol^ect.   His  words  — /W.  vi.  2».                                                V'ww. 

Sir'.  ^  r"  '*'•  T.'"fy*  \  ^^^  ^••*  "^  ^*^  ^"■-  **t-  "M.5M1. 247.  Jon.z  SOS.  BadL 

J^-  Oa  tbe  2|ii,  at  a  third  coofon'ttcc,  ibe  sum  ti.  S  | .                                                              ^^ 

•2.S.     •^»«'0«0«WO  (Ul.980.000)  as  a  loao,  (a)  Jow.  %.  S«4.  Hard.  vi.  »4,  M. 

•^rea  on  the  Dutrk  contributioiu,  aud  a  f  ntifioa-  ($)  Tb,  x.  300. 
*^  "  L.SO,000  io  the  form  nf  a  douceur  to  tbe  Di- 
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year  of  paciOc  encroachment,  than  six  previous  years  of  hostilities.  The  con- 
tinuance of  amicable  relations  was  favourable  to  the  secret  propagation  of  the 
revolutionary  mania,  with  all  the  extravagant  hopes  and  expectations  to 
which  it  gave  rise;  and  without  the  shock  of  war,  or  an  effort  even  to  main- 
tain the  public  fortunes,  the  independence  of  nations  was  silently  melting 
away  before  the  insidious,  but  incessant  efforts  of  democratic  ambition.  It 
was  but  a  poor  consolation  to  those  who  witnessed  this  deplorable  progress, 
that  those  who  lent  an  ear  to  these  suggestions  were  the  first  to  suffer  from 
their  effects,  and  that  they  subjected  themselves  and  their  country  to  a  far 
worse  despotism  than  that  from  which  they  hoped  to  emancipate  it;  the  evil 
was  done,  the  national  independence  was  subverted ;  revolutionary  interests 
were  created,  and  the  principle  of  democracy,  using  the  vanquished  states  as 
an  advanced  post,  was  daily  proceeding  to  fresh  conquests,  and  openly  aimed 
at  universal  dominion. 
1^^!°^^  These  considerations,  strongly  excited  by  the  subjugation  of  Swil- 
i^i«  zerland  and  the  Papal  States,  led  to  a  general  feeling  throughout  all 
M^rliden^.  the  European  monarchies,  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  coalition  to 
rooiD?"'*  resist  the  further  encroachments  of  France,  and  stop  the 


progress  of  revolutionary  principles.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  length 
the  necessity  of  joining  his  great  empire  to  the  confederacy;  and  a  If  oscorile 
army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  began  its  march  from  Poland  towards  the  north 
of  Italy,  while  another,  amounting  nearly  to  forty  thousand,  moved  towards 
the  south  of  Germany  (1). 
prorreu  of  Thc  ncgotiatious  at  Rastadt,  notwithstanding  their  length  and  in- 
I?o*nr*r"'*  tricacy,  had  led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  The  temper  in  which  they 
Ruudu  ^ere  conducted  underwent  a  material  change  with  the  Upse  of 
time.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  more  than  an  ordinary  accommoda* 
tion;  it  was  a  league  by  the  great  powers,  who  there  terminated  their  hostili« 
ties,  for  their  own  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours,  and  in 
its  secret  articles  were  contained  stipulations  which  amounted  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  empire,  by  its  head,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Republican  govemmeaL 
sign^  on  Venice  was  the  glittering  prize  which  induced  this  dereliction  of 
D«c.  1. 1797.  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed, 
that  on  the  same  day  on  which  that  great  city  was  surrendered  to  the  imperial 
troops,  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the  German  empire  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
should  be  given  to  the  Republicans  (2).  By  an  additional  article  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  the  Austrian  troops  should,  within  twenty  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  secret  articles,  evacuate  also  Ingolstadt,  Philipsburg,  and  all  the 
fortresses  as  far  back  as  the  frontiers  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  that  within 
the  same  period  the  French  forces  should  retire  from  Palma  Nuova,  Legnago, 
Ozoppo,  and  the  Italian  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Adige  (5). 

This  important  military  convention,  which  totally  disabled  the  eonpiie 
from  making  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  French  forces,  was  kept  a  pro- 


(1)  Th.  X.  146.  Lic.xir.  311*  312.  might  enmic,  and  oot  eren  to  safFer  tlMia  to  ka 

(2)  The  EiDi>eror,  in  the  secret  articles,  agreed  engaged  in  the  defence  of  any  fortified  place;  way 
that  the  Republican  frontiers  should  be  advanced  Tiolatioo  qf  this  last  article  tvas  to  be  couiMlcrad  as 
to  the  Rhiue,  and  stipalvted  that  the  Imperial  troops  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  resumptioo  of  boalilitiaa 
should  tdke  possession  of  Venice  on  the  same  day  on  against  Austria,  indemuities  were  to  be  ofatatucd, 
which  the  Republifans  entered  Hayence.  He  pro-  if  possible,  for  the  dispossessed  princes  on  the  left 
mised  to  n^  his  inflnence  to  induce  the  empire  to  bank  of  the  Rhine;  Imt  no  uequititiam  mmi  fo  he prm^ 
agree  to  that  armngeraent ;  but  if,  notwilh!«landing  posed  for  the  benefit  of  Prussia."  See  the  Jievnrt  ^r> 
his  cudeavours,  the  Germanic  states  should  refuse  ,  tieies  in  Corresp.  Conf  de  N^p,  ria.  287,  292. 

to  accede  to  it  be  engaacd  to  employ  no  troops,  tfx>  (3)  Art.  12,  14.  Secret  Treaty.  Comsp.  CoaL  4t 

cepting  the  contingent  lie  wns  bound,  n  a  member  I^ap.  tU.  291i  292. 
of  the  Confederatiooj  to  fnrnishi  ia  any  war  which 

I 
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JJj^jjJ.  ^^^^^  secret,  and  only  became  known  to  the  German  princes  when, 
jvjM^m  from  its  provisions  being  carried  into  execution,  it  could  no  longer, 
Airtriats  in  part  at  least,  be  concealed.  But  in  the  mean  time  it  led  to  a 
tel*  "^'  very  great  degree  of  intimacy  between  Napoleon  and  Cobentzell,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Rastadt,  insomuch  that  the  Emperor,  who  perceived  • 
the  extreme  irritation  which  at  that  moment  the  French  general  felt  against 
the  Repoblican  government  at  Paris,  offered  him  a  principality  in  Germany, 
with  250,000  souls,  in  order  that  '*•  he  might  be  for  ever  placed  beyond  the 
Rich  of  democratic  ingratitude."  But  the  French  general,  whose  ambition 
WIS  fixed  on  very  different  objects,  declined  the  offer.  To  such  a  length, 
however,  did  the  two  diplomatists  proceed,  that  Napol^n  made  Cobentzell 
leqoainted  with  his  secret  intention  at  some  future  period  of  subverting 
the  Directory.  *^  An  army,^'  said  be,  ^^  is  assembled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
dunmel  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  but  my  real  object  is  to 
march  at  its  head  to  Paris^  and  overturn  that  ridiculous  government  of  law^ 
fen,  which  cannot  much  longer  oppress  France.  Believe,  me,  two  years 
wiU  not  elapse  before  that  preposterous  scaffolding  of  a  Republic  wiU  fall 
to  the  ground.  Ttte  Directory  may  maintain  its  ground  during  peace,  but 
it  einnot  withstand  the  shock  of  war;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  it  is  indisr 
piBsible  that  we  should  both  occupy  good  positions.'*  Cobentzell  lost  no 
time  in  making  bis  cabinet  acquainted  with  these  extraordinary  revela- 
tions, which  were  highly  acceptable  at  Vienna,  and  furnish  the  true  key 
to  the  great  influence  exerciscid  by  Napoleon  over  that  government  dur« 
log  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Egyptian  expo- 
*tion(l). 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  Germany  when  at  length  it  could  no  longer 
he  concealed  that  the  line  of  the  Rhine  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  all 
the  states  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  en- 
grossrog republic.  It  was  the  more  difficult  for  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries 
•t  Rastadt  to  reconcile  the  dispossessed  proprietors  to  this  catastrophe,  as  the 
Emperor  bad  officially  announced  to  the  Diet,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
thearmistice  of  Leoben,  ^^  that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded  by  the  Empe* 
iwfer  the  empire,  on  the  base  of  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic  body"  Remon- 
itnnees  and  petitions  in  consequence  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  as  suspi- 
CMHKof  thefate  impending  over  them  got  afloat,  but  without  effect ;  and  soon 
ihe  decisive  evidence  of  facts  convinced  the  most  incredulous,  that  a  portion 
<t  lei$t  of  the  empire  had  been  abandoned.  Intelligence  successively  arrived, 
ihiiMayence  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Republicans  on  the  30lh  December, 
hk  presence  of,  and  without  opposition  'from,  the  Austrian  forces :  that 
Venice,  stripped  of  all  its  riches,  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Imperialists 
on  the  15th  January;  and  that  the  fort  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Manheim, 
which  refused  to  surrender  to  the  summons  of  the  Republican  gi  neral, 
luid  been  carried  by  assault  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  while  the 
Aostrian  forces,  instead  of  opposing  any  resistance,  were  evidently  retir- 
ing towards  ibe  frontiers  of  the  hereditary  states.  An  universal  stupor  seiz- 
ed on  the  German  people  when  they  beheld  themselves  thus  abandoned 
by  their  natural  guardians,  and  the  only  ones  capable  of  rendering  them 
my  effectaal  protection;  and  their  deputies  expressed  themselves  in  angry 
l^nns  to  the  imperial  plenipotentiaries  on  the  subject  (2).  But,  M.  Lehrbi^ch 

(i)  Haid.  T.  ie>  W,  71.  (2)  Hard,  t,  78, 96. 
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replied,  when  no  longer  able  to  conceal  this  diamembennent  of  the  empire, 
— "  All  the  world  is  aware  of  the  sacriflces  which  Austria  has  made  during 
the  war;  and  that  the  misfortunes  which  have  occurred  are  nothing  more 
than  what  she  has  uniformly  predicted  would  occur,  if  a  cordial  onion  of  all 
the  Germanic  states  was  not  effected  to  maintain  their  independence.  Singly^ 
she  has  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire;  she 
has  exhausted  ail  her  resources  in  the  attempt ;  if  she  has  been  unsaoceasfol^ 
let  those  answer  for  it  who  contributed  nothing  towards  the  common  cause." 
This  defence  was  perfectly  just ;  Austria  had  performed,  and  nobly  performed 
her  part  as  head  of  the  empire;  its  dismemberment  arose  from  the  inactioii 
of  Prussia,  which,  witli  an  armed  force  of  abore  two.hundred  thousand  mcBy 
and  a  rerenue  of  nearly  L.6,000,000  sterling,  bad  done  nothing  whatever  far 
the  cause  of  Germany.  It  is  not  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  10 
France ;  it  is  the  spoliation  of  Venice  which  at  this  period  forms  an  indelible 
sUin  on  the  Austrian  annals  (1). 

After  the  cession  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine  to  France  was  finally  dlfvlged, 
the  attention  of  the  plenipotentiaries  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  menns  of 
providing  indemnities  to  the  dispossessed  princes,  and  the  republican  envoys 
had  already  broached  their  favourite  project  of  $ecalarixation$ ;  in  otiier 
words,  indemnifying  the  lay  princes  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  when  an 
event  occurred  at  Vienna,  which  threatened  to  produce  an  immediate  expkh 
sion  between  the  two  governments.  On  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
April  IS.  t79R.  general  arming  of  the  Vienna  volunteers  on  April  13,  the  youth  af 
that  capital  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  give  vent  to  the  ardour  of  their  palriolie 
vfenoa  Vnd  ^"^®''"g  ^Y  «  W^  ^^  honour  of  the  glorious  stand  then  made  by  their 
F^rii^****  countrymen.  It  was  hazardous  to  agree  to  such  a  proposel,  as  tlie 
kll!!^.*'  French  ambassador.  General  Bemadotte,  had  testified  his  repag- 
naqoe  to  it,  and  declared  his  riBsolution,  if  it  was  persisted  in,  to  give  a  dinner 
in  honour  of  democratic  principles  at  his  hotel.  But  the  Austrian  go venuneni 
could  not  withstand  ihewishesof  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy;  the  proposed 
fite  took  place,  and  the  French  ambassador,  in  consequence,  gave  a  great  «► 
tertainment  to  his  friends,  and  hoisted  an  immense  tricolor  flag  before  liii 
f  ite,  with  the  words  ^*  Libert^,  EgaliU/'  inscribed  upon  it.  The  opposing  prin- 
ciples being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  a  collision  took  plaee. 
The  people  of  Vienna  conceived  the  conduct  of  the  French  ambassador  to  i>e  a 
direct  insult  offered  to  their  beloved  Emperor,  and  flocked  In  menaeiiig 
crowds  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  hotel.  The  Austrian  authorities,  seeing 
the*  popular  exasperation  hourly  increasing,  in  vain  besought  Bemadotte  to 
remove  the  obnoxious  standard.  He  deemed  his  own  honour  and  that  of  tlie 
Republic  pledged  to  its  being  kept  up,  and  at  length  the  multitude  began  to 
ascend  ladders  to  break  open  the  v^indows.  A  pistol  discharged  by  one  of 
the  servants  within,  which  wounded  one  of  the  assailants,  only  increased  the 
ferment;  the  gates  and  windows  were  speedily  forced,  the  apartments  pil- 
laged, and  the  carriages  in  the  yard  broken  to  pieces.  Fifty  thousand  per- 
sons  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  the  French  ambassador,  barricaded  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  bis  hotel,  was  only  delivered  at  one  o^clock  In  the  morning  by 
two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  which  the  Imperial  government  sent  to  his  relief. 
Justly  indignant  at  this  disgraceful  outrage,  Bemadotte  tiaosmitted  sereral 
Apru  ift.      angry  notes  to  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  and  although  they  poblished 

(1)  Raid.  ri.  483,  4S4,  and  tU.  t.    ' 
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a  fndmmAom  on  the  following  day,  exprMiog  tho  deepest  regret  tl  the 
dinrdss  wliidi  had  oecuired,  nothing  would  appease  the  exaapeiated  am- 
kaador,  and  on  the  45th  he  left  Yienna,  under  a  nnmeroos  escort  of  caYalry, 
and  took  the  road  for  Rastadt  (I). 

ll^Si'l**  When  matters  were  in  this  comhnstible  state,  a  spark  only  was 
jMjMrtjj*  reqnired  to  light  the  conflagration.  Conferences  were  opened  at 
rarit  ^  Seltx,  in  Germany,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Directory  insisted  on 
MMbdion  Isr  the  insnlt  offered  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Republic;  and,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  Emperor  demanded  an  eiplanation  of  the  conduct  of 
Fnnce  in  subduing,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  the  Helvetic  Confe« 
dertcy,  and  extending  its  dominion  through  the  whole  of  Italy.  As  the  Aus* 
^^tn^  trians  eould  obtain  no  satisfisction  on  these  points,  the  Emperor 
drew  more  eloaely  his  bonds  of  intimacy  with  the  court  <rf  St«-Petersburg,  and 
dtt  march  of  the  Russian  armies  through  Gallicia  and  Moravia  was  hastened, 
vhile  the  military  preparations  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  proceeded  with 
ndoiibledactiTity(9). 

h^rm  er  The  negotiations  at  Rastadt  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Germanic  empire  proceeded  slowly  towards  an  adjustment;  but 
their  importance  disappeared  upon  the  commencement  of  the  more 
weighcy  diseuasions  involved  in  the  Selu  conferences.  The  French  insisted 
apsn  a  variety  of  articles,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
tepe  Formio  or  the  independence  of  Germany.  They  first  demanded  all 
Iks  islands  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  of  very  great  importance  in  a  military 
paiotof  view;  next  that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  iLehl  and  its  ter* 
>tey  opposite  to  Strasborg,  and  Cassei  and  its  territory  opposite  to  Mayence ; 
te  that  a  piece  of  ground,  adequate  to  the  fmtnation  of  a  Ute-de-pont^  should 
lisceded  to  them  at  the  German  end  of  the  bridge  of  Huningen ;  and,  lastly, 
littt  tho  Important  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitxen  should  be  demolished.  The  Ger* 
Ml  deputation,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  principle  of  separation 
Aoold  be  that  of  the  thalweg;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  division  of  the  valley  by  the 
Biddleof  its  principal  stream.  As  a  consequence  of  this  principle,  they  re* 
^Bnd  to  cede  Kehl,  Cassei,  or  the  tite'^&^poiU  at  Huningen,  or  to  demolish 
IkefDftifications  of  Ehrenbreitien,  all  of  which  lay  on  the  German  bank  of  the 
fiver.  Subsequently,  the  French  commissioners  admitted  the  principle  of  the 
^M^tg,  consented  to  the  demolition  of  Cassei  and  Kehl,  and  the  Germans 
^Sresd  to  that  of  Ehrenbreitxen;  but  the  Republicans  insisted  on  the  cession 
^Ibo  island  of  Petersaw,  which  would  have  given  them  the  means  of  cross- 
^*^  ing  opposite  that  important  point.  Matters  were  in  this  unsettled 
■Me  when  they  wereinterrupted  by  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops  through 
Ikfivia.  The  French  government  upon  that  Issued  a  note,  in  which  they  do* 
throd  that  they  would  consider  the  crossing  of  the  Germanic  frontier  by 
^anny  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  and  as  their  advance  contH 
iQsd  without  interruption,  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt  virtually  oame  to  an 

iSSfi  Seeing  themselves  seriously  menaced  with  an  armed  resistance  to 
Sy^f;^^  their  project  for  subjugating  all  the  adjoining  states  by  means  of 
'  ^  exciting  revolutions  in  their  bosom,  the  Directory  at  length  began 
to  ad<^t  measures  to  make  head  against  the  danger.  The  &iances  of 


iSi  ^'  "'  '^^  ^*'<  ^>-  C^)  Jon*  >*•  37>  2S.   Tb.  X.  iS4, 157.    Hajrd.  tI. 

^^}  ik.  X.  145,  ae,  149,   Jom.  xi.  8>  9,   Uc.  x.     J7i,  388. 
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the  Republic  were  in  a  most  alarming  slate.  Notwithstanding  the  eonfisea- 
tion  of  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  discovered  that  there  would  be 
a  deficit  of  ^200,000,000  francs,  or  above  L.8,000,000  sterling,  in  the  returns 
of  the  year.   New  taxes,  chiefly  on  doors  and  windows,  were  imposed,  and  a 
decree  passed,  authbrizing  national  domains,  to  the  value  of  125,000,000  of 
francs,  or  L.5,000,000  sterling,  to  be  taken  from  the  public  creditors,  to 
whom  they  had  been  surrendered  in  liquidation  of  their  claims,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Protestanf  clergy  to  be  confiscated  to  the  servioe  of  the 
slate  (1)  :  thus  putting,  to  support  their  revolutionary  conquests,  the  last 
hand  to  their  revolutionary  confiscations^ 
AdoptioQ      It  remained,  to  adopt  some  method  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
^  the  ran.  aHuy,  whlch  had  been  extremely  diminished  by  siclmess  and  de- 
thMfllisu/  sertion  since  the  peace  of  Gampo  Formio.  The  sl^eletons  of  the  r^ 
tare.         mouts  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  remained ;  but  the  ranks 
exhibited  large  chasms,  which  the  existing  state  of  the  law  provided  no  means 
of  supplying.  The  Convention,  notwithstanding  their  enei^,had  made  no 
permanent  provision  for  recruiting  the  army,  but  had  contented  themselves 
with  two  levies,  one  of  500,000,  and  one  of  1,200,000  men,  which,  with  die 
voluntary  supplies  since  furnished  by  the  patriotism  or  suffering  of  the  people, 
had  been  found  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  But  now  that  the  revolu- 
tionary fervour  had  subsided,  and  a  necessity  existed  for  finding  a  permanent 
supply  of  soldiers  to  meet  the  wars  into  which  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
government  had  plunged  the  country,  some  lasting  resource  became  indis- 
pensable. To  meet  the  difficulty.  General  Jourdan  proposed  the  law  of  the 
CoNSCBiPTiON,  which  became  one  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the 
Revolution.  By  this  decree,  every  Frenchman  from  twenty  to  forty-tive  yean 
of  age  was  declared  amenable  to  military  service.  Those  liable  to  serve  were 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  years  of  their  birth,  and  the  goyemnient 
were  authorized  to  call  out  the  youngest,  second,  or  third  class,  according  to 
Sept.  as.  1798.  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  conscription  was  to  take  place  by 
lot,  in  the  class  from  which  it  was  directed  to  be  taken  (2).  This  law  was 
immediately  adopted;  and  the  first  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  from 
France  ordered  to  be  immediately  enforced,  while  eighteen  thousand  men  were 
required  from  the  affiliated  republic  of  Switzerland,  and  the  like  numhcr 
from  that  of  Holland. 
R«fl^<i«">     Thus,  the  justice  of  Heaven  made  the  revolutionary  passions  of 
eVent.        Franco  the  means  of  working  out  their  own  punishment.  The  atro- 
cious aggression  on  Switzerland,  the  flames  of  Underwalden,  the  subjugation 
of  Italy,  were  registered  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  brought  about  a  dreadfiil 
and  lasting  retribution.  Not  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  not  the  defence  of  their 
country,  occasioned  this  lasting  scourge;  the  invasion  of  other  stales,  the 
cries  of  injured  innocence,  first  brought  it  into  existence.  They  fixed  upon  Iti 
infatuated  people  that  terrible  law,  which  soon  carried  misery  into  every 
cottage,  and  bathed  with  tears  every  mother  in  France.  Wide  as  had  been 
the  spread  of  the  national  sin,  as  wide  was  the  lash  of  national  punishment. 
By  furnishing  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  military  population,  it  frm- 
ned  the  spirit  of  universal  conquest,  and  precipitated  its  people  into  the 
bloody  career  of  Napoldon.  It  produced  that  terrible  contest  which,  after 

(1)  Jom.  xl.  25,  26.  ' 

<2)  Jom.  xi.  23>  94*  Tli.  x,  193, 1S4. 
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eshaiifitiiig  the  resonroes,  Inroaght  about  the  sobjugfitioii  of  that  great  luDg- 
dom,  and  wniDg  from  its  infuriated  but  not  repentant  inhabitants  what  they 
iheD^ires  have  styled  tears  of  blood  (1).  It  is  thus  that  Providence  vindicates 
its  superintendence  of  the  moral  world;  that  the  guilty  career  of  nations, 
eqoally  as  that  of  individuals,  brings  down  upon  itself  a  righteous  punish- 
ment; and  that  we  feel,  amidst  all  the  sins  of  rulers,  or  madness  of  the  people ; 
the  truth  of  the  sublime  words  of  Scripture :  ^*  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols; 
let  him  alone.'* 


(I)  ScT.  It.  StS. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ClYlL  BIATORT  07  nULMCB  FBOtf  TBI  RETOLUnON  OT   IStH  rBUCTlMR,  TO  TIK  ffttUlI  Of 

SUPREME  POWER  BT  HAPOLBOB. 

BBPnilBia  1797— ffOTBUBBB  1799. 

ARGUMENT. 

Apathy  of  Ihe  public  mind  after  the  Kevolation  of  i8lh  Fructidor— Eitreme  Difficolties  of 
Government  since  that  event— Universal  Dissatisfaction  after  the  new  elections  in  Spring 
1799—Restoration  of  (be  Liberty  of  the  Press -Formation  of  a  league  against  the  Govern- 
ment—Measures  of  (he  Opposition— Revolution  of  30lh  Prairial— Character  of  the  Biev 
Directory— Fresh  Ministerial  Appointmen(s— Efforts  of  the  Jacobins  to  revive  the  Revoli' 
tionary  spirit,  which  totally  fail— Forced  Loan  and  Levy  of  200,000  men  decreed  by  the 
Councils— Anarchy  of  the  Provinces— Cruel  Law  of  the  Hostages— Insurrection  in  Britann; 
and  la  Tend^- Great  Severity  in  the  collection  of  the  Forced  Loan— Snecets  of  ihe 
Military  Cone criplion— Increased  Violence  of  the  Jacobins— Foucb6  is  appointed  Mi- 
nis(er  of  Police— His  Character  and  Conservative  designs— He  closes  the  Jacobin  Club— 
Yiolence  of  the  Daily  Press- Attack  on  the  Journalists  by  (be  Directory- Their  continued 
vigorous  Measures  against  Ihe  Jacobins— Deplorable  stale  of  France  at  this  period — Arrival 
of  Napoldon  at  Fr^jus— Universal  Enthusiasm  which  it  excites— His  Journey,  and  Arrival 
at  Paris— Reception  there  by  the  Directory— Previous  Intrii^ues  of  fiarras  and  Sidyes  wiih 
Louis  XVIIL— Junction  of  the  Ma lecon tents  of  all  Parlies  to  support  Napol ton —Profound 
Dissimulation  of  his  Conduct.— His  Efforts  to  gain  Gohicrand  Moolins,  who  refuse— Aficr 
much  hesitation,  he  resolves  to  join  Si^yes— Measures  resolved  on— He  tries  in  vain  to 
gain  Bernadoite— Progress  of  the  Conspiracy— Great  JBanquet  at  ihe  Hall  of  the  Ancients- 
Preparations  of  thtf  Conspirators  at  ihc  Council  of  the  Ancients— Kfforls  of  Mapolton  with 
'all  Parlies—The  i8lh  Brumaire- Meeting  .of  all  the  Conspirators  in  the  rue  Cbantereine 
— Napolton's  Address  to  the  Ancients— Resignation  of  some  of  the  Directory,  Arrest  of 
others -Napol ton,  Sidyes,  and  Roger  Duces  are  appointed  Consul?— The  I3th  Bramaiie 
at  St.^Cloud- Excessive  Vehemence  in  tlie  Council  of  Five  Hundred— Imminent  Danger  of 
Napolton,  who  enters  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients— His  Speech  there— He  enters  the  Hall  of  ibe 
Five  Hundred— Frightful  Disorder  there ^Inlrep id  Conduct  of  Lucien— Dissolution  of  the 
Five  Hundred  by  an  armed  Force— Nocturnal  Meeting  of  the  Conspirators  in  the  Onogfiij^ 
Their  Decrees- Joy  in  Paris  at  these  events- General  Satisfaction  which  they  diffosed 
through  the  Country- Clemency  of  Napolton  after  his  Victory  Formation  of  a  Consti- 
tulion— Napolton  is  appointed  First  Consul— Ouiliues  of  (he  New  Constitution — Appoint- 
ments in  Administration  made  by  Napolton  -Venality  of  Si^yes— Immense  majority  of  the 
People  who  approved  of  the  New  Constitution- Reflections  on  the  Accession  of  NapoMn 
to  the  Consular  Throne— Durable  Liberty  had  been  rendered  impossible  in  France  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Aristocracy  and  Clergy— Disastrous  Effects  of  the  Irreligion  of  ihat 
country- Prodigious  Effects  of  the  Centralization  of  Pow^r  introduced  by  the  Revolution— 
Distinction  between  the  safe  and  dangerous  Spirit  of  Freedom— Immense  impalse  which  the 
changes  resulting  from  the  Revolution  have  given  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  over  ihe 
World. 

The  Revolation  of  France  had  run  through  the  usual  course  of  unirersd 
enthusiasm,  general  suffering,  plebeian  revolt,  bloody  anarchy,  democratic 
cruelty,  and  military  despotism.  There  remained  a  last  stage  io  which  it  bad 
not  yet  arrived,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  necessary  to  tame  the  passions 
of  the  people,  and  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  society  out  of  the  ruined  fragments 
of  former  civilisation.  This  stage  was  that  of  a  single  despot,  and  to  this  final 
result  the  weakness  consequent  on  exhausted  passion  was  speedily  bringing 
the  country. 
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ApiA9«r     To  the  fenronr  of  democratic  license  there  Inraritbly  laeceedi  in 

mJ!^  a  ^ew  yetrs  a  period  of  languor  and  listlcttness,  of  blighted  hope 

itaiTmh  ^^  disappointed  ambition,  of  despair  at  the  calamitous  resnlts  of 

rmnitf.   previoQS  changes,  and  heedleMness  to  every  thing  bat  the  gratifica- 

tioD  of  sel6sh  passion.  The  energetic,  the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic,  hare  for 

(be  moM  part  sunit  under  the  contests  of  former  faction,  few  remain  but  the 

bueand  calculating,  who,  by  stooping  before  the  storms  under  which  their 

Bore  elevated  rivals  perished,  have  contrived  to  survive  their  fell.  This  era 

iithat  of  public  degradation,  of  external  disaster,  and  internal  sulTering,  and 

in  the  despair  of  all  classes,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  return  to  a  more 

stilrfe  order  of  things. 

£j;2h^  The  external  disasters,  which  had  accumulated  upon  the  Republic 
•ffwrn.  rapidly  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities*  of  which  an  account 
ttiinMi.  vnll  be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  over* 
torn  a  government  so  dependant  on  the  fleeting  gales  of  popular  favour  as 
thit  of  the  Directory,  even  if  it  had  not  been  uinted  by  the  inherent  vice  of 
kiving  been  established  by  the  force  of  military  power,  in  opposition  to  the 
Irishes  of  the  nation  and  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  But  this  cause  had  for 
long  been  preparing  its  downfal ;  and  the  removal  of  the  armies  to  the  fron** 
tier,  apon  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
stifle  the  public  Toice.  That  inevitable  scourge  of  all  revolutionary  states, 
aDbirra$sment  of  finance,  had,  since  the  Revolution  of  the  i8th  Fructidor, 
impeded  all  their  operations.  Notwithsunding  the  confiscation  of  two-thirds 
•f  the  public  debt,  it  was  feund  impossible,  in  the  succeeding  season,  to  pay 
the  inierest  on  the  third  which  remained,  without  recurring  to  fresh  expe*- 
*^  dients.  The  deficit  on  the  year  was  announced  by  the  minister  of 
fiance  as  amounting  to  at  least  63,000,000  francs,  or  L.i,520,000;  it  was 
known  to  amount  to  nearly  100,000,000;  and  the  Uxes  were  levied  slowly, 
nd  with  extreme  difficulty.  To  meet  the  deficiency,  the  duty  on  doors  and 
viadows  was  doubled ;  that  on  carriages  raised  tenfold,  and  the  effects  of  the 
^nrtestant  clergy  were  confiscated,  putting  them,  like  the  Catholics,  on  the 
AN^iing  of  payment  from  government.  Thus  the  Revolution,  as  it  advanced, 
^is  successively  swallowing  u{>  the  property  even  of  the  humblest  in  the 
csaimuDiiy(4). 

The  new  elections  of  a  third  of  the  legislature,  in  March  1799,  were  con* 
daeied  with  greater  order  and  freedom  than  any  which  had  preceded  them, 
iMoae  the  army,  the  great  support  of  the  Directory,  was  for  the  most  part 
vcewved,  and  the  violence  used  on  previous  occasions  to  secure  the  return 
coald  not  so  easily  be  put  In  force.  A  large  proportion  of  representatives,  ac* 
^^ngly,  were  returned  adverse  to  the  government  established  by  the  bayo* 
iKIsof  Augereau,and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  displace  it  from  the 
Mm.  Itfell  to  Rewbeirs  lot  to  retire  from  the  Directory,  and  Si^yes  was  chosen 
h  tbe  two  Councils  in  his  stead.  The  people  were  already  dissatisfied  with 
the  administration  of  affairs,  when  the  disasters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cwpaign  came  to  blow  the  flame  into  a  conflagration  (2). 
<£SL  After  these  events,  the  public  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
^^  restrained.  Complaints  broke  out  on  all  sides;  the  conduct  of  the 
*K'tio«.  war,  the  management  of  the  finances,  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
Am  elections,  the  arbitrary  dispersion  of  the  Chambers,  the  iniquitous  re- 
Btoral  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  deputies,  the  choice  of  the  generals,  the  di- 

(0  TV.  X.  an,  2(5.  Miff.  it.  442.  (3)  Lac.  xir.  551.  J52.  Tfc.  x.  !I60. 
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rection  of  the  armies,  all  were  made  the  subject  of  vehement  and  impassioned 
invective.  The  old  battalions,  it  was  said,  had  been  left  in  the  interior  to 
overawe  the  elections;  the  best  generals  were  in  irons;  Ghampionnet, the 
conqueror  of  Naples,  had  been  dismissed  for  striving  to  repress  the  rapadtj 
of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  Directory ;  Moreau,  the  conimander  in  so  giorioos 
a  retreat,  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of  division,  and  Scherer,  on- 
known  to  fame,  had  been  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Even  measures  which  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  general  praise,  were 
now  condemned  in  no  measured  terms;  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  it  was<&- 
covered,  had  given  an  eccentric  direction  to  the  best  general  and  bnTest 
army  of  the  Republic,  and  provoked  the  hostility  at  once  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  while  the  attack  on  Switzerland  was  an  unjusti- 
fiable invasion  of  neutral  rights,  which  necessarily  aroused  the  indignation  of 
all  the  European  powers,  and  brought  on  a  war  which  the  government  had 
made  no  preparations  to  withstand.  These  complaints  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
well  founded;  but  they  would  never  have  been  heard  if  the  fortune  of  war 
had  proved  favourable,  and  the  Republican  armies,  instead  of  being  thrown 
back  on  their  own  frontier,  had  been  following  the  career  of  victory  into  the 
Imperial  states.  But  the  Directory  now  experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Tacitus : — ^^  Hec  est  bellorum  pessima  conditio :  Prospera  omnes  sibi  vindi- 
cant,  ad  versa  uni  solo  imputantur  (1).'^ 
Rntontion  lu  tho  midst  of  this  general  effervescence,  the  restraints  imposed 
Jy'inh?*"  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  after  the  revolution  of  the  iSth  Frocti- 
prcis.  ^Qf^  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  armed  force  which  had 
imposed  and  kept  them  on  was  awanting;  the  soldiers  were  almost  all  com- 
bating on  the  frontier.  They  were,  accordingly,  no  longer  enforced  against 
the  daily  journals,  and  the  universal  indignation  speedily  spread  to  the 
periodical  press.  In  every  quarter,  in  the  newspapers,  the  tribune,  the 
pamphlets,  the  clubs,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  declamations  against  the 
government.  The  parties  who  had  alternately  felt  the  weight  of  their  Ten- 
geance,  the  Royalists  and  the  Jacobins,  vied  with  each  other  in  inveighing 
against  their  imbecility  and  want  of  foresight;  while  the  soldiers,  hitherto 
their  firmest  support,  gave  open  vent  to  their  indignation  at  the  '^  Advocates'* 
who  had  brought  back  the  Republican  standards  to  the  Alps  and  ik 
Rhine  (2). 
Formation  A  Icaguc  was  spoedily  formed  against  the  government,  at  the 
MAiurull  ^^^  of  which  were  Generals  Joubert  and  Augereau.  Barras,  though 
goverDment.  ^  Director,  cutered  into  the  plan,  and  gave  it  the  weight  oif  bis^^ 
putation,  or  rather  his  revolutionary  audacity  and  vigour.  It  was  agreed  that 
no  questions  should  be  brought  forward,  until  the  obnoxious  Directors  were 
removed,  as  to  the  form  of  government  which  should  succeed  them;  and  the 
three  Directors  Lar^veilli^re-L^paux,  Treilhard,  and  Merlin  de  Douai,w^ 
marked  out  for  destruction.  The  conspiracy  was  far  advanced  when  the  mis- 
fortunes in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  gave  tenfold  force  to  the  public  discontent, 
and  deprived  the  government  of  all  means  of  resistance.  The  departments  in 
the  south,  now  threatened  with  invasion  from  the  Allied  army,  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  fermentation,  and  sent  deputations  to  the  Councils,  who 
painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  destitute  state  of  the  troops,  the  cons- 
ternation of  the  provinces,  the  vexations  of  the  people,  the  injustice  done  to 

(1)  Uc.xiv.853i3S3»  'ni.x.300>9ei.  Dtim.i.        (2)Th.x.2e8'  Uc.xiv.S5i.  Goh.i.W. 
3S0.221. 
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the  genenls,  and  the  indigiiation  of  the  soldiers.  The  nomination  of  Si^yes 
to  tiie  Directory  was  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  Ck>nncil8, 
IS  be  had  always  and  openly  expressed  his  dislike  at  the  constitution  and  the 
Directorial  goTemment.  To  elect  him,  was  to  proclaim,  as  it  were,  that  they 
deured  a  revolution  (1). 

2[»^  Si^es  soon  hecame  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  who  thus  num- 
i».  bered  among  their  ranks  two  Directors,  and  a  great  majority  of  both 
Councils.  It  was  no  longer  their  object  to  remodel  the  constitution,  but  to 
gain  immediate  possession  of  the  reins  of  power,  in  order  to  extricate  the 
country  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was  placed.  For  this  purpose 
tbey  refused  all  accommodation  or  consultation  with  the  three  devoted  Di- 
rectors ;  while  the  most  vehement  attacks  were  made  on  them  in  both  Coun- 
cils. The  disastrous  state  of  the  finances  afforded  too  fair  an  opportunity  for 
inTective.  Out  of  400,000,000  francs  already  consumed  in  the  public  service 
fa-  the  year  1799,  not  more  than  210,000,000  francs  had  been  received  by  the 
treisory,  and  the  arrears  were  coming  in  very  slowly.  Various  new  taxes 
were  voted  by  the  Councils,  but  it  was  apparent  to  every  one  that  their  col- 
ketioD,  under  the  present  system,  was  impossible.  A  still  more. engrossing 
topic  was  afforded  by  the  discussions  on  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  popular  societies,  in  order  to  take  away  from 
the  Directory  the  arbitrary  power  with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  the 
law  of  the  19th  Fructidor.  The  democrats  exclaimed  that  it  was  indispen- 
sible  to  electrify  the  public  mind,  that  the  country  was  in  the  same  danger  as 
in  4795,  and  that  the  same  means  must  be  taken  to  meet  it;  that  every  spe- 
Qciof  patriotism  would  speedily  expire  if  the  clubs  were  not  re-opened,  and 
anlimited  freedom  allowed  to  the  press.  Without  joining  in  this  democratic 
ierTonr,  the  Royalists  and  Constitutionalists  concurred  with  them  in  hoid- 
mg  that  the  Directory  had  made  a  bad  use  of  the  dictatorial  power  given  to 
them  by  the  revolution  of  ISlh  Fructidor,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  po- 
poUr  dubs  had  become  indispensable.  So  general  a  concord  among  men  of 
SQch  dissimilar  opinions  on  all  other  subjects,  announced  the  speedily  fall  of 
(be  government  (2). 

\!^^  The  first  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  opened  by  a  message 
f*»MA  from  the  different  commissions  of  the  Councils,  presented  by  Boulay 
^e  U  Ifeurthe,  In  which  they  insisted  upon  being  informed  of  the  causes  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  dangers  which  threatened  the  state,  and  the  means 
of  averting  them  which  existed.  The  Directory,  upon  receiving  this  message, 
CDde&voured  to  gain  time,  by  promising  to  give  an  answer  in  detail,  which 
'eqnired  several  days  to  prepare.  But  this  was  by  no  means  what  the  revo- 
Intionists  intended.  After  waiting  a  fortnight  without  receiving  any  answer, 
the  Gonncils,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  committees  of  war,  expen- 
diture, and  finance,  agreed  to  declare  their  sittings  permanent,  till  an  answer 
to  the  message  was  obtained,  and  the  three  committees  were  constiiuted  into 
^  single  commission  of  eleven  members,  in  other  words,  a  provisional 
government.  The  Directory  on  their  part  also  declared  their  sittings  per- 
inanent,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  presage  a  fierce  conflict.  The  oomniission 
dexterously  availed  themselves  of  the  circumstance  that  Treilbard,  who  for 
^rteen  months  had  been  in  the  Directory,  had  been  appointed  four  days 
before  the  legal  period,  and  instantly  proposed  that  his  nomination  should 

(0  MigD.ii.44%443.  Uc.xlv.39S, 855.  th.x.        (2)  Tli.x.aU,  317.  Miffii.ii.4l7.  Uc.xir.355. 
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be  amulM.  Lar^TailUtee,  who  was  gifted  with  gi«ei  poHlical  flrmMS,  it 
▼ain  strove  to  induoe  Treilhard  to  re8i$t;  be  uw  his  danger,  and  resolved  tt 
yield  to  the  storm.  He  accordingly  tent  id  his  resigaation,  and  Gohier,  i 
yehement  repubiican,  but  a  man  of  little  political  capacity,  though  an  able 
writer,  was  named  by  the  Councils  in  bis  stead  (i). 

The  victory  was  gained,  because  this  change  gave  the  Couneib  a  majority 
in  the  Directory ;  but  Lar^veilli^re  was  still  firm  in  his  refusal  to  lesign.  Aiier 
exhausting  every  engine  of  flattery,  Ihreau,  entreaties,  and  promises,  Barras 
aftth  ifay.  at  length  broke  up  the  conference  by  declaring,  ^'  Well,  then,  it  is 
>  w*  all  over ;  the  sabres  must  be  drawn."— *^  Wretch  !*"  exclaimed  Lbi4* 

veilli^re,  *4s  it  you  that  speak  of  sabres?  There  is  nothing  here  hot  knivsa, 
and  they  are  all  directed  against  those  virtuous  citizens  whom  you  wiik 
to  murder,  because  you  cannot  induce  thenr  to  degrade  themselves." 
•otk  Prmiriti.  But  a  sioglo  individual  could  not  withstand  the  legislatures 
he  yielded  at  length  to  the  entreaty  of  a  deputation  from  the  Couoctls, 
and  sent  in  his  resignation  during  the  night.  His  example  was  immedialclj 
followed  by  Merlin ;  and  General  Moulins  and  Aoger  Duces  were  appotnled  ai 
successors  to  the  expelled  Directors  (S). 

Thus,  the  government  of  the  Directory  was  overturned  in  leas  than  four 
years  after  iu  first  esublishment,  and  in  twenty  months  after  it  bad,  by  i 
violent  stretch  of  illegal  force,  usurped  dictatorial  powers.  The  people  of  Parii 
took  no  part  in  this  subversion  of  their  rulers,  which  was  effected  by  the 
force  of  the  national  assemblies  illegally  directed.  Revolutionary  farvoor  had 
exhausted  itself;  and  an  event  which,  six  years  before,  would  have  coavuM 
France  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  passed  over  with  hardly  mate 
agitation  than  a  change  of  ministers  in  a  constitutional  monarchy  (5). 
^r^w  ^^^  violent  measures,  however,  which  had  dispossessed  tfas 
Dirr^t^  government,  were  far  from  bringing  to  the  helm  of  affairs  any 
accession  elther'of  vigour  or  ability.  The  new  Directory,  composed,  like  the 
Councils,  of  men  of  opposite  principles,  was  even  less  qualified  than  that 
which  bad  preceded  it  to  make  head  against  the  tempest,  both  without  and 
within,  which  assailed  the  state.  Si^yes,  the  only  man  among  them  of  a 
superior  intellect,  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  new  political  organization  of 
society,  and  had  none  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  misfortuno 
of  a  sinking  state.  Roger  Duces,  an  old  Girondist,  was  merely  his  creature, 
and  unfit  to  direct  any  department  of  the  Republic.  Moulins,  an  obscure 
general,  but  a  vehement  republican,  had  been  nominated  by  the  iacofain 
party  to  uphold  their  interests  in  the  government,  and  being  unknown  lo  the 
armies,  possessed  none  of  the  influence  with  the  military  so  necessary  to 
revive  their  former  spirit.  Barras  was  the  only  man  capable  of  gi%'ing  any 
eflfectnal  assistance  to  the  administration;  but  he  was  so  much  under  iha 
influence  of  his  passions  and  his  vices,  and  had  taken  so  many  4nd  such  coft- 
tradietory  parts  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  his  assistance.  After  having  been  a  violent  Jacobin  after  the  revo- 
lution of  3ist  May,  a  leading  Thermidorien  after  the  fail  of  Robespierre,  a 
revolutionary  Director  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  a  vehement  enemy  of  Ui 
ancient  colleagues  on  the  SOth  Prairial,  he  now  became  a  royalist  Director, 
elected  to  withstand  the  principles  of  democracy  which  bad  so  often  elevated 
him  to  power.  Gohier  was  sincere  and  honest  in  bis  intentions,  but  he  wai 
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tt  iofiiliiatad  repnblieui,  who,  amidst  the  general  wreek  ef  iU  iDstitmiont, 
was  dreamiDg  only  of  the  social  compact  and  the  means  of  averting  a  counter 
leralutien.  From  the  moment  of  their  installalion,  their  sentiments  on  most 
nbjecu  were  found  to  be  so  much  at  yariance,  that  it  was  eyident  no  cordial 
cDHiperation  could  be  expected  amongst  them  (1). 
jinr  MM.    xhe  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  stem  the  torrent  of 


disaster  which  bad  overwhelmed  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  Im* 


Mdialely  after  the  change  in  the  government,  news  arrived  of  the  forcing  of 

IIm  lines  of  Zurich;  and,  before  the  consternation  which  it  occasioned  had 

ufaaded*  it  was  followed  by  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  and  the 

traeuation  of  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  These  disasters  rendered  it  abso^ 

iMtly  neoessary  to  take  some  steps  to  restore  the  public  confidence,  and  for 

tkis  purpose  a  great  change  was  made  in  the  military  commanders  of  the 

lepiiblic.  Championnet,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  evading  the 

orders  of  the  Directory  regarding  the  pillage  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  was 

iiksnled  from  his  fetters,  and  received  the  command  of  an  army  which  it 

waipropoaed  io  establish  along  the  line  of  the  higher  Alps;  fiernadotte,from 

itaie  activity  great  resnlla  were  justly  expected,  was  appointed  minister  at 

iir;  and  Joubert,  whose  exploiu  in  the  Tyrol  had  gained  for  him  a  brilliant 

repotatiao,  nooeunated  to  the  command  of  the  shattered  army  of  Italy  (2). 

£^;2Uf«   '^^  overthrow  of  the  government  was  the  signal  for  the  issuing 

^jgi^of  the  Jacobins  from  their  retreats,  and  the  recommencement  of 

«r  iM.    revokiiionary  agitation,  with  all  the  perilous  schemes  of  democratic 

nubiUon.  Every  where  the  dubs  were  re^>pened ;  the  Jacobins  took  posses 

te  of  the  Riding-school  hall,  where  the  debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

had  baa  held,  md  began  again  to  pour  forth  those  impassioned  declama- 

tisM  iirom  wluch  snch  streams  of  bkiod  had  already  taken  their  tfise.  Taught 

hyibraier  disasters,  however,  they  abstained  from  demanding  any  sanguinary 

waeeedlngs,  and  confined  themselves  to  a  strenuous  support  of  an  agrarian 

hw,  and  those  measures  for  the  division  of  property  to  which  BalMBuf  had 

ftillea  a  victim.  The  leading  members  of  the  Councils  attended  their  meetings, 

and  swelled  the  ardent  multitudes  who  already  crowded  their  assemblies  (3), 

iMering  themselves,  even  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  revolutionary  fervour, 

trith  the  hopeless  idea  that  they  would  succeed  in  directing  the  torrent. 

whMio.     But  the  times  were  no  longer  the  same,  and  it  was  impossible 

^'^    in  1709  to  revive  the  general  enthusiasm  w4iich  ten  years  before 

hid  intoxiealed  every  bead  in  France.  The  people  had  not  forgotten  the 

Mga  ef  Terror,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  had  followed  the  ascendant 

^tfae  laeobina;  they  received  their  pnimises  without  joy,  without  allusion, 

*id  lislenad  with  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  menaces  which  they  dealt  out 

is  all  who  opposed  their  designs.  Their  apathy  threw  the  Jacobins  into 

'sipair;  who  were  well  aware  that,  without  the  aid  of  the  populace,  they 

vsuid  be  unable  to  overturn  what  yet  remained  of  the  fabric  of  society* 

^ We  cannot  twioe,'*  said  the  citizens,  ^^  go  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal; 

fhs  laeabins  have  no  longer  the  power  of  the  asslgnats  at  their  command ;  the 

flfcwian  of  the  people  has  been  dispelled  by  their  sufferings ;  the  army  regards 

Mr  mle  with  horror.**  The  respectable  dtixens,  worn  out  with  convul- 

i^ias,  and  apprehenaave  heyond  every  thing  of  a  return  to  the  yoke  of  the 

■MltHnde,  sighed  lor  the  restoration  of  a  stable  government,  and  were  pro* 

Ji)  Xk,  %.  iai«  SI2.  Ue.  w,  SWf  340,  SSl.        (3)  Th.  x.  333.  Jom.  Vie  de  Hap.  t.  861. 
»!«-  U.  44S.  Goh.  Uim,  i.  t04.  (i)  Uc.  »iv.  3»|.  Uifa.  il.  441. 
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pared  to  rally  round  any  leader  who  would  subject  the  paasions  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  yoke  of  despotic  power  (1). 
f^a*^"'  To  supply  the  enormous  and  daily  increasing  deficit  in  the  public 
fcripuoBof  treasury,  the  Revolutionists  maintained  that  it  was  indispensable 
^i^tenti  to  recur  to  the  energy  and  patriotic  measures  of  1793;  to  call  into 
wunrlit.     active  service  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  and  levy  a  forced  Ion 
of  120,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.4,800,000,  upon  the  opulent  classes,  increasiDf 
in  severity  with  the  fortunes  of  those  from  whom  it  was  to  be  extractoi. 
After  long  debates,  this  arbitrary  measure  was  adopted;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  conscription  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  ordered,  to  recrait  tbe 
armies.  These  vigorous  measures  promised,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  procure 
a  great  supply  for  the  public  necessities;  but  in  the  mean  while  the  danger 
was  imminent;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  the  frontiers  would  be 
invaded  before  any  efficient  support  could  be  afforded  to  the  armies  introsted 
with  their  defence  (2). 
Anarchy  of    What  rcudered  every  measure  for  the  supply  either  of  the  aroy 
ytoJ^'      or  the  treasury  difficult  of  execution,  was  the  complete  state  olf 
anarchy  into  which  the  provinces  had  fallen,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
authority  from  the  time  that  the  troops  had  been  removed  to  the  frontier. 
The  Vend^ns  and  Chouans  had,  in  the  west,  broken  into  fearful  activity;  tbe 
companies  of  the  Sun  renewed  their  excesses  in  the  south,  and  every  where 
the  refractory  conscripts,  forming  themselves  into  bands  of  robbers,  occupied 
the  forests,  and  pillaged  travellers  and  merchandise  of  every  descriptioa 
along  the  highways.  To  such  a  height  had  these  disorders,  the  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  a  revolution,  arisen,  that  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments there  was  no  longer  any  authority  obeyed,  or  order  maintained,  bat 
the  strong  pillaged  the  weak  with  impunity,  as  in  the  rudest  ages.  In  tbcse 
criMi  law  of  circumstances  a  law,  named  the  law  of  the  ho$tagts,  was  proposed 
jtha  bottafc*.   ^^^  carried  in  the  councils,  and  remains  a  singular  and  instructive 
monument  of  the  desperate  tyranny  to  which  those  are  in  the  end  reduced, 
who  adventure  on  the  perilous  course  oi  democratic  innovation.  Proceeding 
on  the  supposition,  at  once  arbitrary  and  unfounded,  that  the  relations  of 
the  emigrants  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  disorders,  they  enacted,  that  when- 
ever a  commune  fell  into  a  notorious  state  of  anarchy,  the  relations  of 
emigrants,  and  all  those  known  to  have  been  at  all  connected  with  the  andent 
regime,  should  be  seized  as  hostages,  and  that  four  of  them  should  be 
transported  for  every  assassination  that  was  committed  in  that  district,  and 
their  property  be  rendered  liable  for  all  acts  of  robbery  which  there  occurrei 
.But  this  law,  inhuman  as  it  was,  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  restore  order 
in  this  distracted  country;  and  France  was  menaced  with  an  anarchy,  so 
much  the  more  terrible  than  that  of  1793,  as  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safe? 
was  awanting,  whose  iron  arm,  supported  by  victory,  had  then  crushed  it 
in  its  grasp  (5). 
intarrration  The  disturbancos  in  the  western  provinces,  during  this  paralysis 
i"od  k  vl?.  of  the  authority  of  government,  had  again  risen  to  the  most  fonDi- 
^**'         dable  height.  That  unconquerable  band,  the  Venddens  and  ChouanS) 
whom  the  utmost  disasters  could  never  completely  subdue,  had  yielded  only 
a  temporary  submission  to  the  energetic  and  able  measures  of  General  Hocbe, 
and  with  the  arrival  of  less  skilful  leaders  of  the  republican  forces,  and  tbe 

(1)  Uc  xiT.  358,  350.  Tli.  x.  332.  333.  (3)  Tb.  x.  337, 333.  Mig.  ii.  iiO.  GoL  i.Ct^S 
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ineretshig  weakness  of  government,  their  activity  again  led  them  to  insur- 
netioD.  This  fresh  oathreak  of  the  insurrection,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
croel  and  nnneeessary  persecations  which  the  Director  Lar^veilli^re-L^peanx 
kept  ap  against  the  priests ;  and  it  soon  rose  to  the  most  formidable  height, 
h  Mireh  4799,  the  spirit  of  Chooanism,  besides  its  natiye  departments  in 
Britanny,  had  spread  to  hi  Vend^,  and  the  Republic  beheld  with  dismay  the 
fresh  breaking  out  of  that  terrible  volcano.  GhoUct,  HonUigne,  Herbiers, 
Mines  immortalized  in  those  wonderful  wars,  were  again  signalized  by  the 
successes  of  the  Royaliste;  and  the  flame,  spreading  further  than  the  early  vic- 
tories of  the  Vend^ns,  menaced  la  Touraine  (i),  Bourmont,  afterwards  con- 
fieror  of  Algiers,  a  chief  of  great  ability,  revenged  in  Mans  the  bloody  cata- 
strophe of  the  Royalist  army ;  and  Godet  de  Ghatillon,  after  a  brilliant  victory, 
catered  in  triumph  into  Nantes,  which  had  six  years  before  defeated  the 
Qtmost  efforts  of  the  grand  army  under  Gathelineau. 
riTTnTbT  Nor  did  the  financial  measures  of  government  inspire  less  dread 
«>j^<fthan  the  external  disasters  and  internal  disorders  which  over- 
'  w^  whelmed  the  country.  The  forced  loan  was  levied  with  the  last  se- 
verity;  and  as  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Royalists  had  been  extinguished  in  the 
faner  convulsions,  it  now  fell  on  those  classes  who  had  been  enriched  by 
the  Revolution,  and  thus  spread  an  universal  panic  through  its  most  opulent 
sapporters.  They  now  felt  the  severity  of  the  confiscation  which  they  had 
inlieted  on  others.  The  ascending  scale,  according  to  which  it  was  levied, 
leadered  it  especially  obnoxious.  No  fixed  rule  was  adopted  for  the  increase 
aenrdiDg  to  the  fortune  of  the  individual,  but  every  thing  was  left  to  the  tax- 
ptherers,  who  proceeded  on  secret  and  frequently  &lse  information .  In  these 
cimimstances,  the  opulent  found  their  whole  income  disappearing  under  a 
imgie  exaction.  The  Ux  voted  was  120,000,000  francs,  or  L.4,800,000 ;  but 
IB  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  impossible  to  raise  this  sum, 
'nA  specie,  under  the  dread  of  arbitrary  exactions,  entirely  disappeared  from 
ckcnktion.  Its  collection  took  three  years,  and  then  only  realized  three7 
fmrths  of  its  amount  (2).  The  three  per  cents  consolidated,  that  melancholy 
i^  of  former  bankruptcy,  had  fallen  to  six  per  cent  on  the  remnant  of  a 
Ibird  which  the  great  confiscation  of  i  797  had  left ;  li  ttle  more  than  a  sixtieth 
pirt  of  the  former  value  of  the  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
simi  or  The  executive  were  more  successful  in  their  endeavours  to  re- 
SlTriiir^  emit  the  military  forces  of  the  Republic.  Under  the  able  and  vi- 
'  '^  gorons  management  of  Bernadottc,  the  conscription  proceeded  with 
p^t  activity ;  and  soon  a  hundred  thousand  young  men  were  enrolled  and 
fedplined  at  the  depots  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  conscripts 
were  no  sooner  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art,  than  they 
were  marched  off  to  the  frontier,  where  they  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  national  independence.  It  was  the  reinforcements  thus  obtained 
which  enabled  Mass^na  to  extricate,  the  Republic  from  extreme  peril  at  the 
hattle  of  Zurich ;  and  it  was  in  their  ranks  that  Napol^n,  in  the  following 
TMr,  found  the  greater  part  of  those  dauntless  followers  who  scaled  the 
harrier  of  the  Great  St.-Bemard,  and  descended  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
^D  of  Marengo  (3). 

'  While  the  Republic,  after  ten  years  of  convulsions,  was  fast  relapsing 
into  that  state  of  disorder  and  weakness  which  is  at  once  the  consequence 

(1)  T-ac.  xiT.  906,  369.  Bniwfa.  iii.  130i  149.         (3)  Uc.  x\r.  399,  400.  Gob.  i.  73,  7S,  78. 
C«ki.S.  {9)Goh.i.  90. 
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iMTraMi    and  patiishment  of  revolutionary  TioleneOf  the  ball  of  the  Jaoo* 
tf^'w'"'  bins  resounded  with  furious  declamations  against  ail  the  memben 
^^■•-         of  the  Directory,  and  the  whole  system  ip^hich  in  every  country  hu 
been  considered  as  the  basis  of  social  union.  The  separation  of  property  was, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  object  of  invective,  and  the  agrarian  law,  whicb 
Baboeuf  had  bequeathed  to  the  last  Democrats  of  the  Revolution,  oniva^Uy 
eitolled  as  the  perfection  of  society.  Felix  Lepeiletier,  Arena,  Drouet,  and 
all  the  furious  revolutionists  of  the  age,  were  there  assembled,  and  lbs 
whole  atrocities  of  1798  speedily  held  up  for  applause  and  imitation.  They 
celebrated  the  manes  of  the  victims  shot  on  the  plain  of  Crenelle,  demanded 
in  loud  terms  the  instant  punishment  of  ail  ^Mbe  leeches  who  lived  on  the 
blood  of  the  people,"  the  eneral  disarming  of  the  Royalists,  a  levy  en  ma$$ig 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  of  arms  on  the  public  places,  and  the  re^- 
toration  of  their  cannon  and  pikes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs.  These 
ardent  feelings  were  roused  into  a  perfect  fury,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
battle  of  Novi,  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Italy  over  the  Alps.  Talleyiand 
became,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  object  of  attack.  He  was  accused  of  haviiig 
projected  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  cause  of  all  the  puUic  disasters;  Ho- 
reaO  was  overwhelmed  with  invectives,  and  Si^yes,  the  president  of  ihi 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  stigmatized  as  a  perfidious  priest,  who  was  aboat 
to  belie  in  power  all  the  patriotic  resolutions  of  his  earlier  years  (1). 
pn»eM  u      In  these  perilous  circumstances,  the  Directory  named  Foogh^  mi* 
!ft?i«rer'1>r  nister  of  police.  This  celebrated  man,  who  under  Napolten  caoic 
S^arTr'te?."  lo  pUy  SO  importaut  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  early 
l^Htt^d^i"  ^'^'^  indication  of  the  great  abilities  and  versatile  cbaracler  wbick 
XfM.        enabled  him  so  long  to  maintain  his  influence,  not  only  with  BMsy 
different  administrations,  but  under  so  many  different  governments.  An  old 
member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ail  their  d^ 
signs ;  steeped  in  the  atrocities  of  Lyon ;  a  regicide  and  atheist ;  bound  ad- 
ther  by  affection  nor  principle  to  their  cause,  and  seeking  only  in  the  ship- 
wreck of  parties  to  make  his  own  fortune,  be  was  eminently  qualified  to  act 
as  a  spy  upon  his  former  friends,  and  to  secure  the  Directory  against  their 
efforts.  He  perceived  at  this  critical  period  that  the  ascendant  of  the  revola* 
tionists  was  on  the  wane;  and,  having  raised  himself  to  eminence  by  their 
passions,  he  now  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  that  conservative  party  who 
were  striving  to  reconstruct  the  elements  of  society,  and  establish  regoiar  J 
authority  by  their  subversion.  The  people  beheld  with  dismay  the  assodite 
of  Collet  d*Herbois  and  a  regicide  member  of  the  Convention,  raised  to  the 
important  station  of  bead  of  the  police;  but  they  soon  found  that  the  mas- 
sacres of  Lyon  were  not  to  be  renewed ;  and  that  the  Jacobin  enthusiast, 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs,  was  to  exhibit,  in  combating  thefurtes 
of  anarchy,  a  vigour  and  resolullon  unknown  in  the  former  stages  of  the  R»»^ 
volution.  His  accession  to  the  administration  at  this  juncture  was  of  great 
importance;  for  he  soon  succeeded  in  confirming  the  wavering  ideas  of  Bar-* 
ras,  and  inducing  him  to  exert  all  his  strength  in  combating  those  principles 
of  democracy  whicb  were  again  beginning  to  dissolve  the  social  body  (2).      J 
|i«  ^j'^.      Under  the  auspices  of  so  vigorous  a  leader,  the  power  of  the  Ja- j 
o^b.     °  cobins  was  speedily  put  to  the  test.  He  at  once  closed  the  Riding* 
school  hall,  where  their  meetings  were  held,  and,  supported  by  the  CoiUKii 

(1)  Til.  X.  60. 01.  tac.  SIT.  SO,  00.  Jom.  Vie  dc        (3)  Ooh.  i.  ItO.  Th.  s.  904.  Ue^xif. 
Nop.  i.  304. 
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of  (be  An€ieiit5,  witbiD  whose  precincts  it  was  placed,  prohibited  any  farther 
tsflemblies  in  that  situation.  The  Democrats,  expelled  from  their  oid  den, 
reassembled  in  a  new  place  of  meeting  in  the  Bue  du  6ac,  where  tlieir  de^ 
damations  were  renewed  with  as  much  vehemence  as  ever.  But  public 
opiaion  had  changed;  the  people  were  no  longer  disposed  to  rise  in  insur- 
rection to  support  their  ambitious  projects.  Fouch^  resolved  to  follow  up  his 
blow  by  closing  their  meetings  altogether.  The  Directory  were  legally  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  taking  this  decisive  step,  as  the  organization  of  the 
Mciety  was  contrary  to  law;  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  its 
members  as  to  the  exp-  dience  of  adopting  it,  Moulins  and  Gohier  insisting 
thatit  was  only  by  favouring  the  dubs,  and  reviving  the  revolutionary  spirit 
of  1793,  that  the  Republic  could  make  head  against  its  enemies.  However, 
the  majority,  consisting  of  Si^yes,  Barras,  and  Roger  Duces,  persuaded  by  the 
^'>-  >:f9-  arguments  of  Foucb^,  resolved  upon  the  decisive  step.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  measure  was  postponed  till  after  the  anniversary  of  theiOth 
Aogost;  but  it  was  then  carried  into  eflPect  without  opposition,  and  the  Jaco- 
bin dub,  which  bad  spread  such  havoc  through  the  world,  at  last  and  for 
everdoaed(l).  ^    * 

l^er  Deprived  of  their  point  of  rendezvous,  the  Democrats  had  re- 
«."'  course  to  their  usual  engine,  the  press;  and  the  journals  imme- 
diately were  filled  ^ith  the  most  furious  invectives  against  Si^yes,  who  was 
itigntatized  as  the  author  of  the  measure.  This  able,  but  speculative  man, 
tbe  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet,  ^^What  is  the  Tiers-Etat,*'  which 
bad  so  powerful  an  effect  in  promoting  the  Revolution  in  1789,  was  now 
bdd  up  to  public  execration  as  a  perfidious  priest,  who  bad  sold  tbe 
Repoblic  to  Prussia.  16  truth,  he  had  long  ago  seen  the  pernicious  le»- 
deocy  of  the  democratic  dogmas  with  which  he  commenced  iu  life,  and  never 
besitated  to  declare  openly  that  a  strong  government  was  indispensable  to 
France,  and  that  liberty  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  successive  tyranny 
of  different  parties,  which  had  so  long  desolated  the  Republic.  These  opinions 
were  suffident  to  point  him  out  as  the  victim  of  republican  fury,  and,  aware 
of  his  danger,  he  was  already  beginning  to  look  around  for  some  military 
leader  who  might  execute  the  eoap  d'^iat,  which  he  foresaw  was  the  only 
raaaining  cliance  of  salvation  to  the  country  (2). 

AttMft^  In  the  meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  press  required  immediate  at- 
kui^nl^'  tention ;  its  license  and  excesses  were.utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
oir«>iorY.  si^ble  or  regular  government.  The  only  law  by  which  it  could  be 
restrained,  was  one  which  declared  that  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  Republic 
should  he  punished  wilh  death;  a  sanguinary  regulation,  the  offspring  of  do- 
Bocratic  apprehensions,  the  severity  of  ^hich  prevented  it,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling,  from  being  carried  into  execution.  In  this  extremity, 
tbe  three  directors  declared  that  they  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  govern- 
nent,  and  France  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  over  to  utte.  anarchy 
when  the  Directory  thought  of  the  expedient  of  applying  to  the  press  the 
article  of  the  constitution  which  gave  the  executive  power  the  right  to  arrest 
ftU  persons  suspected  of  carrying  on  plots  against  the  Republic.  riioLbing 
could  be  more  forced  than  such  an  interpretation  of  this  clause  (3),  which 
was  obviously  intended  for  a  totally  different  purpose ;  but  necessity  and 
Uio  well-known  prindple,  SoIm  FofioU  suprema  Lex,  seemed  to  juit«fy»  on 

^(t)n.x.aOO,3«T.  LM.uv.Sil.  Hisn.i*.4l7.        (3)  Th.  s.  36«.  Mign  ii*  itf. 
Q^nS.  IM.  (3;  Art.  itt. 
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Sept.  3. 1799.  the  ground  afterwards  taken  by  Charles  X.,  a  stretch  indispensable 
for  the  existence  of  regular  government,  and  an  arrH,  was  at  length  resolved 
on,  which  authorized  the  apprehension  of  the  editors  of  eleven  journals,  and 
the  immediate  suppression  of  their  publications  (1). 
ThHr^  T^.  T^'^  ^'^  ^^^P  produced  an  immediate  ebullition  among  the  de- 
^^°  mocrats;  but  it  was  confined  to  declamations  and  threats,  with- 


rous  mra 
sum 


^st  the  out  any  hostile  measures.  The  tribune  resounded  with  ''  dicta 
i^^'~:  tors,  the  fall  of  liberty,"  and  all  the  other  overflowings  of  reyola- 
tionary  zeal;  but  not  a  sword  was  drawn.  The  three  resolute  directors, 
continuing  their  advantage,  succeeded  in  throwing  out,  by  a  majority  of 
245  to  171,  a  proposal  of  Jourdan  to  declare  the  country  in  danger,  which 
was  supported  fey  the  whole  force  of  the  Jacobin  party,  and  soon  after  suc- 
cessfully ventured  on  the  bold  step  of  dismissing  Bernadotte,  the  minister  of 
Sf  pt.  17.  war,  whose  attachment  to  democratical  principles  was  well  known. 
All  thoughts  were  already  turned  towards  a  military  chief  capable  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  distractions  of  the  Republic,  and  extricating  it  from  the  perilons 
situation  in  which  it  was  placed  from  the  continued  successes  of  the  Allies. 
"We  must  have  done  with  declaimers,"  said  Si^yes;  "what  we  want  is  a 
head  and  a  sword.''  But  where  to  find  that  sword  was  the  difficulty.  Joabert 
had  jecently  been  killed  at  Novi;  Moreau,  notwithstanding  his  consummate 
militory  talents,  was  known  not  to  possess  the  energy  and  moral  resolution 
requisite  for  the  task ;  Mass^na  was  famed  only  as  a  skilful  soldier;  while 
Augereau  and  Bemadotte  had  openly  thrown  themsdves  into  the  arms  of  the 
opposite  party.  In  this  emergency,  all  eyes  were  already  turned  towards  that 
youthful  hero  who  had  hitherto  chained  victory  to  his  standards,  and  whose 
early  campaigns,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  almost  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  romantic  marvels  of  his  Egyptian  expedition.  The  Directory  had 
already  assembled  an  immense  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  bring  back  the 
army  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  bat  it  had  broken  up  without  achieving 
any  thing.  But  Lucicn  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  conveyed  to  Napoleon  full 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  Republic,  and  it  was  by  their  advice 
that  he  resolved  to  brave  the  English  cruisers  apd  return  to  France.  The  pu- 
blic mind  was  already  in  that  uncertain  and  agitated  state  which  is  the  gene- 
ral precursor  of  some  great  political  event ;  and  the  journals,  a  faithful  mir- 
ror of  its  fleeting  changes,  were  tilled  with  conjectures  as  to  the  future 
revolutions  he  was  to  achieve  in  the  world  (2). 
Deplorable  lu  truth,  it  was  high  time  that  some  military  leader  of  command- 
pranee^t  i^S  ^^^^^^^  should  sclzc  thc  hclm,  to  save  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
tbi«iHTiod  Republic.  Never  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  its  pro- 
spects  been  so  gloomy,  both  from  external  disaster  and  internal  oppression. 
A  contemporary  republican  writer,  of  no  common  talent,  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  picture  of  the  internal  sute  of  France  at  this  period  :—^' Merit 
was  generally  persecuted  y  all  men  of  honour  chased  from  public  situations; 
robbers  every  where  assembled  in  their  infernal  caverns ;  the  wicked  in 
power;  the  apologists  of  the  system  of  terror  thundering  in  the  tribune;  spo- 
liation re-established  under  the  name  of  forced  loans ;  assassination  prepared; 
thousands  of  victims  already  designed,  under  the  name  of  hostages ;  the  signal 
for  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration  anxiously  looked  for,  couched  in  the 
words  the  ^  country  is  in  danger ;  *  the  same  cries,  the  same  shouts  were  heinl 

(l)Th.x.360.  Uc.  »W.8W.  (2)  Th.  x.  3T5, 877.  fiKsn.U.44S.  Lac.xif.Jtt 
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mtheclttbstsiniTdS;  the  same  executioners,  the  same  victims;  liberty, 
property,  coold  oo  longer  be  said  to  exist;  the  citizens  bad  no  security  for 
their  lires— the  state  for  its  finances.  AH  Europe  was  in  arms  against  us; 
America  even  had  declared  against  our  tyrdnny ;  our  armies  were  routed, 
oar  conquests  lost,  the  territory  of  the  Republic  menaced  with  invasion  (1). 
Soch  was  the  situation  of  France  before  the  revolution  of  the  ISth  Brumaire.'^ 
Aad  such  is  the  picture  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  democratic  convulsions, 
drawn  by  their  own  authors;  such  the  miseries  which  compelled  the  nation, 
instead  of  the  feeble  sceptre  of  Louis,  to  receive  the  dreaded  sword  of  Na* 
polteo. 

fi^^i^  The  despatches,  containing  the  account  of  the  expedition  into 
« Frt^  Syria,  and  of  the  marvellous  victories  of  Mont  Thabor  and  Aboukir, 
irrived  at  this  time,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  impression  that  the  con- 
qoeror  of  Rivoli  was  the  destiiied  saviour  of  the  state,  for  whom  all  classes 
were  so  anxiously  looking.  His  name  was  in  every  mouth.  Wherein  he? 
What  will  be  do?  What  chance  is  there  that  he  will  avoid  the  English  cruisers? 
were  the  questions  universally  asked.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject,  that  rumour  had  twice  outstripped  the  hopes  of  his 
friends,  and  announced  his  arrival ;  and  when  at  length  the  telegraph  gave  the 
official  intelligence  that  he  had  arrived  at  Fr^jus,  the  public  transports  knew 
no  hounds  (2). 

CBim»i     yfhen  the  people  at  Fr^jus  heard  that  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  was 
S^iT"  on  their  coast,  their  enthusiasm  broke  through  all  the  restraints  of 
"^^     government.  The  laws  of  quarantine  were  in  a  moment  forgotten. 
Amnltitude,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  hope,  seized  the  first  boats,  and  rushed 
'  OP  board  the  vessels;  Napol^n,  amidst  universal  acclamations,  landed  and 
immediately  set  out  for  Faris.  The  telegraph,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  winds, 
iBDonnced  his  arrival,  and  the  important  intelligence  speedily  spread  over 
the  capital.  The  intoxication  was  universal,  the  joy  unanimous.  All  wishes 
had  l^n  turned  towards  a  hero  who  could  restore  peace  to  desolated  France, 
tod  here  he  was,  dropt  from  the  clouds :  a  fortunate  soldier  presented  him- 
self, who  had  caused  the  French  standards  to  float  on  the  Capitol  and  the  Py- 
nmids;  in  whom  all  the  world  recognised  both  civil  and  military  talents  of 
the  Tery  highest  order.  His  proclamations,  his  negotiations,  his  treaties, 
hore  testimony  to  the  Grst ;  his  astonishing  victories  afforded  irrefragable 
eTidenceof  the  second.  So  rare  a  combination  might  suggest  alarm  to  the 
^nends  of  liberty,  were  it  not  that  his  well-known  principles  and  disinterest- 
edness precluded  the  idea  that  he  would  employ  the  dictatorship  to  any  other 
^than  the  public  good  and  the  termination  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  country. 
Ksconrses  of  this  sort,  in  every  mouth,  threw  the  public  into  transports,  so 
much  the  more  entrancing  as  they  succeeded  a  long  period  of  disaster;  the 
joyfal  intelligence  was  announced,  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  at  all  the 
theatres;  patriotic  songs  again  sent  forth  their  heart-stirring  strains  from  the 
orchestra;  and  more  than  one  enthusiast  expir.  d  of  joy  at  the  advent  of  the 
hero  who  was  to  terminate  the  difficulties  of  the  Republic  (3). 
BtijOTr.      The  conqueror  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  the 
JSiVf "'  ^hole  way  from  Fr^jus  to  Paris.    At  Aix,  Avignon,  Vienne,  and 
'^'       LyoB,  the  people  came  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  him;  his  journey 
resembled  a  continual  triumph.  The  few  bells  w  hich  the  Revolution  had  left 

(f)  Fnn.  Ana.  dn  Consulat'  69  Bonapirte,  7.         (3)  Tk.  x.  420»  431.  Mi^.  il.  449L 
*>w»  ii.  S3ft.  Th,  X.  429.  Bonr.  iii.  27,  (3)  Pour.  iii.  36, 2».  Th.  x.  432.  I«ip.  i.  5«. 
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in  the  churches  were  rung  on  his  approach;  his  conrse  at  night  marked  by 
Oct. .«.        the  bonfires  on  all  the  eminences.  On  the  16th  October  he  arrired 
unexpectedly  at  Paris;  his  wife  and  brolhcrs,  mistaking  his  route,  had  gone 
out  to  meet  him  by  another  road.  Two  hours  after  his  arrival  he  wailed  on 
the  Directory ;  the  soldiers  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  who  had  serred  under 
him  at  Areola,  recognised  his  figure,  and  loud  cries  of  Vive  Bonaparte !  in- 
Dounced  to  the  government  that  the  dreaded  commander  had  arrived.  He  was 
on.  17.        received  by  Gohier,  and  it  was  arranged  |hat  he  should  be  pre- 
sented in  public  on  the  following  day  (i).  His  reception  then  was,  to  eiteroal 
appearance,  flattering,  and  splendid  encomiums  were  pronounced  on  the 
victories  of  the  Pyramids,  of  Mont  Thabor,  and  Aboukir;  but  mutual dislrost    1 
prevailed  on  both  sides,  and  a  vague  disquietude  already  pervaded  the  Di-    I 
rectory  at  the  appearance  of  the  renowned  conqueror,  who  at  so  critical  a   I 
moment  had  presented  himself  in  the  Capital. 
Rer'i»tioa     Though  cou  vinccd  that  the  moment  he  had  so  long  looked  for  had   1 
tlH^liillc.   •rrived,  and  resolved  to  seize  the  supreme  authority,  Napot^n 
^n         landed  in  France  without  any  fixed  project  for  carrying  his  desiga 
into  execution.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  with  which  he  had  t)cen  receif«d 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  lo  Paris,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  there  ob- 
tained of  the  state  of  the  coui.try,  made  him  at  once  determine  on  the  attempt. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  singularly  favourable  for  such  a  design. 
None  of  the  Directory  were  posiessed  of  any  personal  consideration  except 
Si^yes,  and  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  substituting,  far 
the  weak  and  oppressive  government  which  was  now  desolating  Frai)ce,  the 
firm  hand  of  a  vigorous  and  able  military  leader.   Even  so  far  back  as  there- 
ToU  of  the  sections  on  the  i5th  Vend(^miaire  ( 40th  Nov.  1795),  he  had  testi- 
fied his  opinion  of  the  weakness  of  his  colleagues  to  Napol^n.   At  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  day,  when  the  Committee  of  Government  had  lost  their 
heads,  Si^yes  approached  Napoleon,  and,  taking  him  into  the  embrasure  of  a 
window,  said,    ^^  You  see  how  it  is,  general;  they  are  haranguing  whto  the 
moment  for  action  has  arrived;  large  bodies  are  unfit  for  the  lead  of  armies, 
they  never  know  the  value  of  time.  You  can  be  of  no  use  here.  Go,  general, 
take  counsel  only  of  your  own  genius,  and  the  dangers  of  the  country;  the  ^ 
sole  hope  of  the  Republic  is  in  you.^'  These  words  were  not  lost  on  Napol^; 
they  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  associate  in  his  designs ;  and  to  these  weresooo 
added  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  the  only 
chance  of  safety  was  m  the  authority  of  a  dictator,  and  who  had  also  private 
grievances  of  his  own  lo  induce  him  to  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  goren- 
ment  (2). 
pr^TioM       Indeed,  so  general  was  the  impression  at  that  period  of  the  impos- 
Ib/ DiJ^**'  sibilily  of  continuing  the  government  of  France  under  the  Republi- 
tirjir"**    c*^  form,  that,  previous  lo  Napol^n^s  arrival,  various  projectshad 
xvm.       been  not  only  set  on  fool,  but  wtre  far  advanced,  for  the  restoraiioa 
of  monarchical  authority.  The  brothers  of  Napoleon,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  were 
deoply  Implicated  in  these  intrigues.  The  Abb^  Si^yes  at  one  time  thooght 
of  placing  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne;  fiarras  was  not  averse  to  the 
restoralion  of  the  Bourbons,  and  negotiations  were  on  foot  with  Louis  IVIU 
for  that  purpose  (3).  They  had  even  gone  so  far,  that  the  terms  of  the  director 

(1)  Boar.  i!i.  38.  SO.  Th.  x.  433.  Nap.  i.  55.  60.         (3)  Bour.  iii.  4S.  Cai^cSfw;,  Hut  d«U  SciMn- 
Oob.  i.  1W7.  202  Uon.  i.  120. 

(2)  Map.  i.  ST,  50.  iom.  sii.  S02,  003.  Boar, 
ii.  IS. 
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were  died  for  playing  the  part  of  General  Monk;  twelve  milliont  of  livrei 
voe  lo  have  been  his  reward,  besides  two  millions  to  divide  among  his 
aHodates(i).  Bnt  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  Joseph  and  Lacien  Bona- 
parte were  in  a  more  effectual  way  advancing  their  brother^s  interests,  by 
iadaeing  the  leaders  of  the  army  to  co-operate  in  his  elevation;  they  had 
tbvady  engaged  Macdonald,  Leclerc,  Lefebvre,  Aogereau,  and  Jourdan,  to 
liWHir  his  enterprise;  but  Moreau  hung  back,  and  all  their  efforts  had  failed 
Id  engaging  Bemadoite,  whose  republican  principles  were  proof  against  their 
Ndnetions  (2), 

jnctfaaoT  No  soouerhad  Napoi^n  arrived  at  his  unassuming  dwelling  in 
iLtHl'ct  the  rue  Chantereine,  than  the  whole  generals  who  had  been 
uSS^  sounded,  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  with  them  all  who 
'  s«i»HM.  had  been  dismissed  or  conceived  themselves  ili-usrd  by  the  Direc* 
lory.  His  saloon  soon  resembled  rather  the  court  of  a  monarch  than  the  ren* 
detvous  of  the  friends  of  any  private  individual,  how  eminent  soever. 
Beiides  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Berthler,  who  had  shared  his  fortunes  in  Egypt, 
ni  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  there  were  now  assembled  Jourdan,  Augo* 
IMQ,  Macdonald,  Boumonville,  Leclerc,  Lefebvre,  and  Marbot,  who,  notwith* 
stondlng  their  many  differences  of  opinion  on  other  subjects,  had  been  in* 
doeed,  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  Republic,  to  concur  in  offering  the  military 
dieiatorship  to  Napol^n;  and  although  Moreau  at  first  appeared  undecided, 
be  was  at  length  won  by  the  address  of  his  great  rival,  who  made  the  first 
adnnees,  and  affected  to  consult  him  on  his  future  designs.  In  addition  to  this 
fllostrious  hand  of  military  chiefe,  many  of  the  most  influenlial  members  of 
Hie  legislature  were  also  disposed  to  favour  the  enterprise.  Roederer,  the  old 
leader  in  the  municipality,  Regnault  St.-Angely,  long  known  and  respected 
te  his  indomitable  firmness  in  the  most  trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
agreat  namber  of  the  leading  deputies  in  both  Chambers,  had  paid  their  court 
la  him  on  bis  arrival.  Nor  were  official  functionaries,  aiid  even  the  members 
of  idninistration,  awanting.  Sieves  and  Roger  Duces,  the  two  Directors  who 
diiely  superintended  the  civil  concerns,  and  Moulins,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  military  department  of  the  Republic,  Cambac^r^,  the  minister  of  Jus- 
tiee,  Foueh^,  the  head  of  the  police,  and  R^al,  a  commissary  in  the  depart- 
■wot  of  the  Seine,  an  active  and  intriguing  partisan,  were  assiduous  in  their 
atlendanoe.  Eight  days  had  hardly  elapsed,  and  already  the  direction  of 
government  seemed  to  be  insensibly  gliding  into  his  hands  (3). 

Ihe  ideas  of  these  different  persons,  however,  were  far  from  being  unanl- 
niOBs  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted.  The  Republican  generals 
offered  Napol^n  a  military  dictatorship,  and  agreed  to  support  him  with  ail 
iMr  power,  provided  he  would  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Riding-school 
Clab.  Si^yes,  Talleyrand,  Roger  Duces,  and  Regnier,  proposed  to  place  him 
nmply  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  to  change  the  constitution,  which  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  so  miserably  defective;  while  the  Directors  Barras 
<ad  Gohier  vainly  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  by 
ofaing  and  anxiously  pressing  upon  him  the  command  of  the  armies  (4). 
hninmfiA      In  the  midst  of  this  flattering  adulation,  the  conduct  of  Napol^n 
ti«i7kb  v^  influenced  by  that  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
^"'^     thorough  dissimulation,  which  formed  such  striking  features  of  his 
^acter.  Affecting  to  withdraw  from,  the  eager  gaze  of  the  multitude,  he 

.J*)  fJ^Mffw.  HUl.  d«  U  RttUnniUon.  i.  |9f,         (3)  Gnh.  i.  911.  213.   N»p.  i.  64. 6S,  74.  Th.  s* 
{t)  n.  X.  4S4.  Boar.  iii.  41.  45.  (4)  Tk  S.4SS.  4ST.  Nap.  {U.t4,e5.  fi«li.  i.  tIS 
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seldom  showed  himself  in  public ;  and  then  only  in  the  oostame  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  or  in  a  grey  surtout,  with  a  Turkish  sabre  suspended  by  t 
silk  ribbon;  a  dress  which,  under  seeming  simplicity,  revealed  the  secret 
pride  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  Pyramids.  He  postponed  from  day  to  day  the 
numerous  visits  of  distinguished  individuals  who  sought  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  him ;  and,  when  he  went  to  the  theatre,  frequented  only  a  con- 
cealed box,  as  if  to  avoid  the  thunders  of  applause  which  always  attended 
his  being  recognised.  When  obliged  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  sumptuous 
repast,  given  in  his  honour  by  the  minister  of  justice,  he  requested  that  the 
leading  lawyers  might  be  invited ;  and  selecting  M.  Tronchet,  the  eloquent 
defender  of  Louis  XVI,  conversed  long  with  him  and  Treilhard  on  the  want 
of  a  simple  code  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence  which  might  be  adapted 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.   To  private  dinners  in  his  own  house,  be  in- 
vited only  the  learned-men  of  the  Ipstitute,  and  conversed  with  them  entiielj 
on  scientific  subjects;  if  he  spoke  on  politics  at  all,  it  was  only  to  express  his 
profound  regret  at  the  misfortunes  of  France.  In  vain  the  directors  exag- 
gerated to  him^the  successes  of  Mass^na  in  Switzerland,  and.  Brune  in  Hoi- 
land  ;  he  appeared  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Italy,  and  seemed  to  consider 
every  success  of  no  moment  till  that  gem  wa^  restored  to  the  coronet  of  the 
Republic  (1). 
u>^  .iT'ct'    Napoleon's  first  attempt  was  to  engage  in  hb  interest  Gohier,  the 
Mouii"'     president  of  the  Directory,  and  Moulins,  who  were  both  stronglj 
wbor^.  attached  to  the  Republican  side;  and,  with  this  view,  he  not  only 
paid  them  in  private  the  greatest  attention,  but  actually  proposed  to  them 
that  he  should  be  taken  into  the  government  instead  of  Si^yes,  though 
below  the  age  of  forty,  which  the  constitution  required  for  that  elevitad 
function.  ^'  Take  care,*'  said  he,  ^'of  that  cunning  priest  Sieyes;  it  b  his 
connexion  with  Prussia,  the  very  thing  which  should  have  excluded  bin 
from  it,  which  has  raised  him  to  the  Directory;  unless  you  take  care,  be  will 
sell  you  to  the  coalesced  powers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  quit  of 
him.   It  is  true,  I  am  below  the  legal  age  required  by  the  constitution;  hot 
in  the  pursuit  of  forms  we  must  not  forget  realities.  Those  who  framed  the 
constitution  did  not  recollect  that  the^aturity  of  judgment  produced  by  the 
Revolution  was  often  far  more  essential  than  the  maturity  of  age  which  in 
many  is  much  less  material.  Ambition  has  no  share  in  these  observations; 
they  are  dictated  alone  by  the  fears  which  so  dangerous  an  election  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  in  all  the  friends  of  real  freedom."  Gohier  and  Moulins,  bow- 
ever,  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Republic  bad  more  to  fear  from  the  young 
general  than  the  old  metaphysician ;  and  therefore  replied,  that  though)  if  of 
the  legal  age,  he  would  doubtless  have  secured  all  suffrages,  yet  nothing  io 
their  estimation  could  counterbalance  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
the  true  career  which  lay  before  him  was  the  command  of  the  armies  (2). 
heirtaiTo"!!"    Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  resounding  willi  the  return  of  Napo- 
b/.i  length  i(5on,  and  speculation  with  its  thousand  tongues  was  every  where 
[omsr'71^.  busied,  in  anticipating  the  chanfEcs  which  he  waste  effect  in  the 
fate  of  France  and  of  the  world.  "  What  will  Ronaparte  do?  Is  he  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  Cromwell,  or  Monk,  or  Washington?  What  change  is  belike 

(1)  Nap.  i.  60.  61.  Lnc.  xiv.  401.  Th.  x.  437.  of  a  man  whose  iatentions  arc  so  tofpidoos;  br 

(7)  Goh.  i.  205. '210.  from  giving  him  a   fresb  theatre  of  glory,  let « 

At  this  period,  Sieyes's  inilignation  at  NapoUoa  cease  to  occupy  onrsrlTM  more  aboUl  his  f**^"!*' 

knew  DO  liouads.  **  Instead/'  said  he,  **  of  lament-  and  endeavoor,  if  possible,  to  cavM  him  to  ** 

ing  bis  iaaclivitj,  let  us  rather  congratoUte  onr-  forgot."— Goaiu,  i.  210* 

•elvea  vpon  it ;  fay  fmn  patting  anas  iato  the  himda 
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\j  to  make  in  the  lite  of  the  war?^  were  the  questions  asked  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other.  But  the  general  himself  was  for  a  short  time  unde- 
cided as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  To  avail  himself  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Riding-school  Club  seemed  the  plan  most  likely 
to  disarm  all  opposition,  because  they  were  the  only  efficient  or  energetic 
body  in  the  state;  but  he  well  knew  that  the  Jacobins  were  jealous  of  every 
leader,  and  were  at  once  exclusive  and  violent  in  their  passions;  and  to  make 
use  of  them  ibr  his  own  elevation,  and  immediately  break  the  alliance  and 
penecate  them,  would  be  a  dangerous  course.  Si^yes,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  leading  men  in  the  Chambers.  His 
cbaracter  precluded  him  from  becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  dictator ; 
aod  although  many  of  his  party  were  firm  Republicans,  they  were  not  of  such 
an  impetaoos  and  energetic  kind  as  to  be  incapable  of  employment  under  a 
regular  government,  after  the  struggle  was  over ;  and,  besides,  their  strife 
vilh  the  Riding-school  Club  was  too  recent  to  render  any  coalition  between 
such  opposite  bodies  the  subject  of  apprehension.  Infiuenced  by  these  consi- 
derations, Mapolten  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  Si^yes  and  his  party,  and 
cilcr  into  none  of  the  projects  of  the  Jacobins  {i ) . 

Od  the  30th  October,  he  dined  with  Barras.  '^  The  Republic  is  perishing,^ 
said  the  Director ;  nothing  can  be  in  a  more  miserable  state;  the  government 
IS  destitute  of  ali  force.  We  must  have  a  change,  and  name  H^ooville  Pre- 
adeat  of  the  Republic.  Your  intention,  you  know,  is  to  put  yourself  at  the 
iMdof  the  army.  As  for  me,  I  am  ill,  my  popularity  is  gone,  and  I  am  fit 
urnmrn  foT  pHvato  lifc.'^  Napol^u  looked  at  him  steadily,  without  making 
'^^"'^  any  answer.  Barras  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  remained  silent :  they 
bad  divined  each  other.  H^douvilie  was  a  man  of  no  sort  of  celebrity ;  his 
aune  bad  been  used  merely  as  a  cover  to  the  searching  question.  The  conver- 
satioD  here  dropped ;  but  Napol^n  saw  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived, 
sad  a  few  minutes  after  he  called  on  Sieyes,  and  agreed  to  make  the  change 
between  the  15th  and  20th  Bmroaire  (9th  to  11th  November).  On  returning 
beme,  he  recounted  to  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  and  others,  what  had  passed; 
ibey  communicated  it  during  the  night  to  Barras,  and  at  eight  the  following 
■Mming  the  Director  was  at  his  bed-side,  protesting  his  devotion,  and  that 
beakme  could  save  the  Republic ;  but  Napol^n  declined  bis  open  assistance, 
vid  tarned  the  conversation  to  the  difference  between  the  humid  climate  of 
hns  aiid  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia  (2). 

Btirini.  'Notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  however,  Napoleon  was  un- 
BH^ttr!"  able  to  make  any  impression  on  Bernadotte.  That  general,  partly 
from  republican  principles,  partly  from  jealousy,  resisted  all  his  advances. 
^'  Too  have  seen,''  said  he,  to  Bonrrienne,  ^^  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  was 
neeived  in  France,  and  how  evidently  it  springs  from  the  general  desire  to 
escape  ont  of  a  disastrous  predicament.  Well!  1  have  just  seen  Bernadotte, 

(l)  Rap.  i.  07,  08.    Hi.  x.  4S8t  439.    Bovr.  iii.  •  membw  of  the  gorerDinentp  wlm,  if  diey  had 

Cl*  tt.  done  ri^t,  would  Iuit«  amsed  him  to  ho  shot."— 

ThoBgh  political  couidenlloiu,  hoverer,  led  to  *' What  oo  earth,"  said  Napoleon,  *«coald  have 

«•  attiaace,  there  weie  bo  two  men  in  France  who  made  them  pot  that  priest  in  the  Directory  ?  he  it 

*lc4  carii  other  ommv  cordially  than  Napoleon  and  sokl  to  Praaaia,  aud  oiileas  yon  Uke  care,  he  will 

**«7««.  They  had  lately  met  at  dinner  at  Ihe  Direc-  delirer  yoo  op  to  that  power."    Tet  these  men,  sti- 

tor  Gehicr^g ;  the  fonner,  thonch  he  bad  made  the  mnbted  by  ambition,  acted  cordially  togrther  in 

Inii  •  


■nt  adfamea  to  Horaav,  tkmigbl  it  unworthy  of  the  revolntion  which  so  soon  approached.    Such  la 

^  lode  the  same  lo  the  TOleran  of  the  Bevnlntion,  the  friendship  of  politicians.  [  Th.  x.  443.  Boar.  Iii. 

•■d  the  day  paaaed  over  wilhoat  their  addressing  39.61.  Lac.  403.  Goh.  1.302.] 

*^  Mhar.   Thcj  sepanted  mntnaUy  exaapcQitcd.  (2)  Nap.  i.  69}  70.    Tb.  x.  448i  449,    Lac.  xir. 

cx*^  7««  Me  that  litUe  insolent  fellow?"  said  407,408* 

Si^rn;  •*  he  wovid  not  vreo  cosdctccad  to  notice 
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who  boasts,  with  a  ridicnloas  exaggeration,  of  the  great  saecesaes  of  the  R^ 
public ;  he  spoke  of  tlie  Russians  beat,  and  Genoa  saved ;  of  the  innumenble 
armies  which  were  about  to  be  raised.  He  even  reproached  me  with  not  ba^ 
ing  brought  back  my  soldiers  from  Egypt. — ^  What!*  I  answered,  *  yon  teO 
me  that  you  are  overflowing  with  troops,  that  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
£etntry,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  win  soon  be  on  foot.  If  that  is  so',  to  what 
purpose  should  I  have  brought  back  the  remains  of  my  army?'  He  then 
changed  his  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  thought  us  aH  lost.  He  spoke  of 
external  enemies,  of  internal  enemies,  and  at  that  word  he  looked  steadily  in 
my  face.  I  also  gave  him  a  glance ; — but  patience,  the  pear  will  soon  be  ripe." 
Soon  after.  Napoleon  expressed  hjmselfwilh  his  wonted  vehemence,  against 
the  agitation  which  reigned  among  the  Jacobins,  and  of  which  the  Riding- 
school  hail  was  the  centre.  "  Your  own  brolhers,"  replied  Bernadotte, "  were 
its  principal  founders,  and  yet  you  accuse  me  of  having  favoured  that  clnb:it 
is  to  the  instructions  of  some  one,  /  know*not  who,  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  agitation  that  now  prevails.''  At  these  words  Napoleon  could  no  longer 
contain  himself.  ''  True,  general,"  he  replied  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
*^  and  I  would  rather  live  in  the  woods  than  In  a  society  which  presents  no 
security  against  violence."  Their  conversation  only  augmented  the  breach, 
and  soon  after  they  scparated.in  sullen  discontent  (1). 
proireu  of    Though  a  fcw  of  the  military,  however,  held  out,  the  great  pre- 

•  the  coo«pl-  .     °      -    ,  .        1  ^  V        ■  .  »  *   ••        .     ^ 

fej  portiou  of  them  were  gained.  Bcrthier,  Ijinnes,  and  Murat,  were 
daily  making  converts  of  such  as  were  backward  in  sending  in  their  adhesioo. 
The  officers  of  the  garrison,  headed  by  Moreau,  demanded  that  they  shooldbe 
presented  to  Napoleon.  The  forty  adjutants  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
made  the  same  request;  his  brothers,  Lucien  and  Joseph,  daily  augmented 
his  party  in  the  Councils;  the  8lh  and  9th  regiments  of  dragoons,  who  had 
served  under  him  in  Italy,  with  the  21st  chasseurs,  who  had  been  organized 
by  him,  were  devoted  to  his  service.  Moreau  said,  ^*  He  did  not  wish  to  he 
engag<  d  in  any  intrigues,  but  that,  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  he 
w^ould  be  found  at  his  post  (2}."  The  people  of  Paris,  who  awaited  in  anxious 
expectation  the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  could  no  longer  conceal  their  Impa- 
tience. "  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed,"  said  they,  "  and  nothing  has  been  | 
done  (5).  Is  he  to  leave  us,  as  he  did  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  let  the 
Republic  perish  in  the  agony  of  the  factions  who  dispute  its  remains? "Every 
thing  announced  the  approach  of  tbe  decisive  moment. 
o!I^M'b.«.  ^y  ^he  able  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  ban- 
En  of  ite  ^"®^»  *'  which  he  himself  was  president,  was  given  at  the  Coondl 
A^cicou.     of  the  Ancients,  in  honour  of  Napoldon.  It  passed  off  with  somhie 

(1)  Boar.  ii!.  40.  51.  toMitt  araiict  70a  laTt  fatqi<itly  ilaKwlri  j^ 

(S)  An  Intercftting  conrcrMtioa  took  pUoo    be*  oum."— "  ETen  then.'*  rtjotned  be.  *«  it  wuam;i 
tween  Napoleon  and  Moreau  when  they  met,  for  the  '  the  inferior  forre  whitb  was  defrot«d  by  A»  W|i^ 

firsttiraeiii  their  lives,  at  a  dinnerpartyatGohier's.  rior.    Mben  witbli  amaU  body  of  wen  1  **V'' 

When  first  introduced,  they  looked  at  each  olbcr  a  presence  of  a  large  one,  collecting  my  little  hsas,! 

moment  without  speaking.     Napoleon  was  the  first  fell  like  ligbtiilng  on  one  of  tbe  winis  of  tbt  «as^ 

to  break  silence,  and  ti-«tify  to  Moreun  the  desire  and  defeated  it;   pffofitinc  by  the  diaoidcr  wm* 

which  be  bad  long  felt  to  make  his  acquaintance,  such  an  event  never  failed  to  oeeasion  ia  w« 

•«Yna    have    returned    Ticlorions   from   Egypt/'  whole  line,  I  repeated  tbe  attadu  with  si«ilsr>«* 

replied  Moreau,  **  and  1  from  Italy,  after  a  great  cess.  In  another  quarter,  atill  witb  mj  «bolrfBi«i> 

defeat.    It  was  tbe  month  which  his  marriage  in-  I  thus  beat  it  In  deUii;  and  tbe  gciienl  **^^ 

daoed  Joubert  to  spend  at  Pari*  which  caused  oor  which  was  the  resoh,  waa  stiU  an  ciaiepltefB* 

disasters,  bv  giving  the  Allies  time  to  reduce  Man>  truth  of  tbe  principle,  thai  tbe  greater  loier  d»*i" 

toa,  and  bring  up  the  force  which  besieged  it  to  tbe  lesser ."<~^See  Goataa,  i  SOI*  9t4.    1^  *^ 

take  a  part  in  the  artion.     It  Is  alwa^-s  the  greater  after.  Najwl^on  made  Morvan  a  piesantoftdjgft 

number  which  defeaU  the  less/*— **  True/'  replied  set  with  diauioiids,  worth  Id^MlO  finnu.  nlfsaiw'. 


Napol6on.  *'  it  is  always  the  greater  number  which     17M.  P.  ITS. 

beats  the  lew."—"  \nd  yet/'  said  Gohier,  "  with  .       (9)  Tb.  s,  4|l»  U9.  Raf.  i.  Tlf  It. 
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traoqainity.  Every  one  spoke  in  a  whisper,  anxiety  was  depicted  on  every 
iKe,  a  suppressed  agitation  was  visible  even  in  tlie  midst  of  apparent  quiet. 
His  own  countenance  was  disturl)ed;  tiis  absent  and  preoccupied  air  suffi- 
dently  indicated  that  some  great  project  was  at  hand.  He  rose  soon  from 
table,  and  left  the  party,  which,  although  gloomy,  had  answered  the  object 
ID  view,  which  was  to  bring  together  six  hundred  persons  of  various  political 
pnodples,  and  thus  engage  them  to  act  in  unison  in  any  common  enterprise, 
it  was  on  that  night,  that  the  arrangements  for  the  conspiracy  were  finally 
made  between  Si^yes  and  Napol^n.  It  was  agreed  that  the  government  should 
be  overturned ;  that,  instead  of  the  five  directors,  three  consuls  should  be  ap- 
pointed, charged  with  a  dictatorial  power  which  was  to  last  for  three  months; 
thatNapolton,Si^yes,  and  Roger  Ducos,  should  fill  these  exalted  stations; 
■id  that  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  should  pass  a  decree  on  the  ISth  Bru* 
Baire  (9th  Nov.),  at  seven  in  the  morning,  transferring  the  legislative  body 
toSt.-Clond,  and  appointing  Napol^n  commander  of  the  guard  of  the  legis- 
iitnre,  of  the  garrison  at  Paris,  and  the  national  guard.  On  the  19th,  the  de- 
cisTe  event  ^as  to  take  place  (1). 

jjjj;^^    During  the  three  critical  days  which  followed,  the  secret,  though 

^^    known  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  was  faithfully  kept.  The  pre« 

cdJIiot   parations,  both  civil  and  military,  went  on  without  interruption. 

rt^     Orders  were  given  to  the  regiments,  both  infantry  and  cavalry, 

wfaich  could  be  relied  on,  to  parade  in  the  streets  of  Chantereine  and  Mont* 

BliDc,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Moreau,  Lefebvre,  and  all 

ibe  generals,  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  forty  ad« 

jotatits  of  the  national  guard.  Meanwhile  the  secret  Council  of  the  Ancienta 

laboured,  with  shut  doors  and  closed  windows,  to  prepare  the  decree  which 

vn  to  pass  at  seven  in  the  morning;  and  as  it  forbade  all  discussion,  and  the 

CooDcil  of  Five  Hundred  were  only  summoned  to  meet  at  eleven,  it  was 

bopcd  the  decree  would  pass  at  once,  not  only  without  any  opposition,  but 

before  its  opponents  could  be  aware  of  its  existence  (2). 

tifcntor      Meanwhile  Napolton,  in  his  secret  iotercourse  with  the  different 

^mSi"    leaders,  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  disarm  all  opposi* 

'"^      tion.  Master  of  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  he  declared  him« 

Mif,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  different  parties,  penetrated  with  the  ideas  which  he 

^m  aware  would  be  most  acceptable  to  their  minds.  To  one  he  protested  that 

be  eertainly  did  desire  to  play  the  part  of  Washington,  but  only  in  conjudc- 

tioB  with  Si^yes :  the  proudest  day  of  his  life  would  be  that  when  he  retired 

(mn  power;  to  another,  that  the  part  of  Cromwell  appeared  to  him  ignoble, 

because  it  was  that  of  an  impostor.  To  the  friends  of  Si6yes  he  professed  him* 

*eK  impressed  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  that  mighty  intellect  before 

^idithe  genius  of  Mirabeau  had  prostrated  itself^,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 

coald  only  head  the  armies,  and  leave  to  others  the  formation  of  the  consti- 

tation.  To  all  the  Jacobins  who  approached  him  he  spoke  of  the  extinction 

of  liberty,  the  tyranny  of  the  Directory,  and  used  terms  which  suflQciently 

recalled  his  famous  proclamation  which  had  given  the  first  impulse  to  the 

revolatlon  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (3).  In  public  he  announced  a  review  of  the 

(1)  BMf .  Ui.  ST,  59.   Gok  i.  338.   Rap.  t.  7S.  Orientals  to  clasp  Ibeir  tarbans.   BisifiR  from  hU 

■HBi.li.450   Tk.  x.  453.  45S«  chair,  Napolroii  took  oat  of  a  priTSte  drawrr  two 

n\  n.  s.  4M,  45T.  Map.  i.  73,  75.  brooebrs,  m  h\j  set  witb  lb<ts«  jewHs,  one  of  whicb 

(t)  1\.  %.  4ST.  Uc.  xiT.  408.  409.  be  gave  to  Gnhier,  ibe  other  to  Ilenais.    "  It  Ia  • 

At  i  mmH  Kilmer  party,  ftreii  by  Ifapoltfon  at  littJi-  toy,"  said  L#»,  ••wbirk  «m  BepmAlicmmt  may  gire 

y  ^^  whare  tbe  Direclor  Gobier  was  present,  and  receive  wilbout  impropriety." 

"""         '~itvnMdoBtbetQrqw>{sasedbytbe  Sooo   after,    the   conversation  turned   on    th» 


^ 
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troops  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  after  whkh  he  was  to  set  off  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  frontier. 
BromiiK  ^^^  ^^^  proposed  arrangements  were  made  with  the  utmost  pre* 
Nov"*!.**'  cision.  By  daybreak  on  llie  iSth  Brumaire  (8th  Nov.),  the  boule- 
yards  were  filled  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  cavalry,  and  all  the  officersin 
and  around  Paris  repaired,  in  full  dress,  to  the  rue  Chanlereine.  The  Depu- 
ties of  the  Ancients,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  assembled,  with  surprise  tt 
the  unwonted  hour,  in  their  place  of  meeting,  and  already  the  conspirators 
were  there  in  sufficient  strength  to  give  them  the  majority.  The  president  of 
the  commission  charged  with  ^  atching  over  the  safety  of  the  legislative  body, 
opened  the  proceedings;  he  drew,  in  energetic  and  gloomy  colours,  a  picture 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  of  the  perils  which  menaced 
their/own  body,  from  the  efforts  of  the  anarchists.  ^^  The  Republic,'^  said  he, 
*'  is  menaced  at  once  by  the  anarchists,  and  the  enemy ;  we  must  instantly 
take  measures  for  the  public  safety.  We  may  reckon  on  the  support  of  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte',  it  is  under  the  shadow  of  his  protecting  arm  that  the  Goan- 
cils  must  deliberate  on  the  itieasures  required  by  the  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic." The  uninitiated  members  were  startled,  and  a  considerable  agitation 
prevailed  in  the  assembly;  but  the  majority  were  instant  and  pressing,  and 
at  eight  o^clock  the  decree  was  passed,  after  a  warm  opposition,  transferring 
the  seat  of  the  legislative  body  to  St.-Clond,  appointing  them  to  meet  there 
on  the  following  day  at  noon,  charging  Napoleon  with  the  execution  of  the 
decree,  authorizing  him  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for  its  due  perform- 
ance, and  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  the  na- 
tional guard,  the  troops  of  the  line  in  the  military  divisions  in  which  it  stood, 
and  the  guard  of  the  two  Councils.  This  extraordinary  decree  was  ordered  to 
be  instantly  placarded  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  dispatched  to  all  the  aathori- 
ties,  and  obeyed  by  all  the  citizens  (f }. 
thrMns"?.  Napoldon  was  in  his  own  house  in  the  rue  Chantereine  when  the 
ratonin  the  messcnger  of  state  arrived ;  his  levee  resembled  rather  the  court  of 
imine*"'  a  poworful  soverelgu  than  the  dwelling  of  a  general  about  to  un- 
dertake a  perilous  enterprise.  No  sooner  was  the  deeree  received,  than  he 
opened  the  doors,  and,  advancing  to  the  portico,  read  it  aloud  to  the  brilliant 
assemblage,  and  asked  if  he  might  rely  oil  their  support?  They  all  answered 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  affirmative,  putting  their  hands  on  their  swords.  He 
then  addressed  himself  to  Ixfebvre,  the  governor  of  Paris,  who  had  arrived 
in  ill  humour  at  seeing  the  troops  put  in  motion  without  his  orders,  and  said, 
"  Well,  Lefebvre,  are  you,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Republic,  willing  to 
let  it  perish  in  the  hands  of  lawyers?  Unite  \^ith  me  to  save  it;  here  is  the 
sabre  which  I  bore  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids;  I  ffive  it  you  as  a  pledi^e  of 
my  esteem  and  confidence.'*  The  appeal  was  irresistible  to  a  soldier's  feelings. 
"Yes,"  replied  I^ebvre,  strongly  moved,  "let  us  throw  the  advocates  into 
the  river."  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  brought  Bemadotte,  but,  upon  seeing  what 
was  in  agitotion,  he  rapidly  retired  to  warn  the  Jacobins  of  their  danger. 
Fouch^,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward,  had  ordered  the 

prospect  of  an  approaching  paci6cation.  **  Do  you  To  Inll  tlio  satpicions  of  Gohier,  Rapolcott  i» 

mlly,"  Mid  Napolten,  **  advocate  a  general  peace?  Ti'ted  hiiii«eir  to  dine  witli  bin  on  ihmi  iMwydgj  (iW 

Tad  are  wrong,  president  t  a  Republic  shooid  feerer  ISlh  Brainairc).  and  aent  tbat  director  •  piiaaug 

makebut/Mrric/  eccoaiMoi/a^/eiu;  itstioald  alwaya  inriutioo,    carried    by    Eugene   Beatabiniais.  te 

roftfnVe  to  Aece  j9«i«  var  on  hand  to  keep  ulive  the  brc.iki'.i^t  «ii>i  him  iii  the  rue  Cbaiitei«inc  on  tfca 

mi/*t«r/  fpfnt"-^GoH\a,%,  i.  214.  215.  preceding  moroing.— :>ce  Gooisa,  i.  2M>  234* 

(I)  Nap.  i.  75,  77.    Uc  xiv.  411,  412.    TIi.  x. 
4S9. 
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bmiers  to  be  dosed,  «nd  all  the  usual  precautions  taken  which  mark  a 
period  of  public  alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  rue  Ghantereine  to  receive  his 
orders;  but  Napol^n  ordered  them  to  be  opened  and  the  usual  course  of 
things  to  continue,  as  he  marched  with  the  nation  and  relied  on  its  support. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  be  mounted  on  horseback,  and  put  himself 
at  the  bead  of  his  brilliant  suite  and  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  and  rode  to 
the  Tnileries.  Names  since  immortalized  in  the  rolls  of  fame  were  there 
assembled :  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  Berthier  and  Murat,  Lannes,  Marmont,  and 
Lrfebrre.  The  dragoons,  assembled  as  they  imagined  for  a  review,  joyfully 
Mlowed  in  the  rear  of  so  splendid  a  cortege  ;  while  the  people,  rejoicing  at 
the  termination  of  the  disastrous  govemmem  of  the  Directory,  saw  in  it  the 
coniDcncement  of  the  vigour  of  military,  instead  of  the  feebleness  of  legal 
aseendant,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations  (1). 
JjJ^'  The  military  chief  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Ancients, 
te  £*'  attended  by  that  splendid  staff. "  Citizen-representatives,^'  said  he, 
d'MB-  ''  the  Republic  was  about  to  perish  when  you  saved  it.  Wo  to  those 
who  shall  attempt  to  oppose  your  decree !  Aided  by  my  brave  companions  in 
anns,  I  will  speedily  crush  them  to  the  earth.  You  are  the  collected  wisdom 
of  the  nation;  it  is  for  you  to  point  out  the  measures  which  may  save  it.  I 
conw,  surrounded  by  all  the  generals,  to  offer  you  the  support  of  their  arms. 
1  naine  Lefebvre  my  lieutenant :  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duly  you  have 
mtnisled  to  me.  Let  none  seek,  in  the  past,  examples  to  regulate  the  present; 
intbiDgin  bLstary  has  any  resemblance  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
Botbiag  in  the  eighteenth  century  resembles  this  moment.  fTe  are  resolved 
to  hoffe  a  Republic;  we  are  resolved  to  have  it  founded  on  true  liberty  and  a 
representative  system.  1  swear  it  in  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of  my  com- 
panions in  arms.'* — '*  We  swear  it,**  replied  the  generals.  A  deputy  attempted 
to  speak :  the  president  stopped  him,  upon  the  ground  that  all  deliberation 
vas  interdicted  till  the  Council  met  at  St.-Cloud.  The  assembly  immediately 
broke  op ;  and  Napol^n  proceeded  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  passed  in  review  the  regiments  of  the  garrison,  addressing  to  each  a  few 
energetic  words,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  introduce  changes 
which  would  bring  with  them  abundance  and  glory.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tifal;  the  confluence  of  spectators  immense;  their  acclamations  rent  the 
^es;  every  thing  announced  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  despotic 
power  (2). 

2^2^^    While  all  was  thus  proceeding  favourably  at  the  Tuileries,  the 

n!^^  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  having  received  a  confused  account  of  the 

*^        revolution  which  was  in  progress,  tumultuously  assembled  in  their 

hall.  Tbey  were  hardly  met,  when  the  message  arrived  from  the  Ancient^, 

containing  the  decree  removing  them  to  St.-Cloud.  No  sooner  was  it  read 

ft)  Uc  xiv.  413.    Ntp.  i.  78.    Th.  z.  461.  462.  soldien  in  his  Ulents  throuelrcs,  nay  give  him  the 

^**  *•  2S4.  mott  formidable  nscrndant  over  the  de»tinies  of  the 

(3)  Th  z.  461,  463.    Nap.  i.  79,    Uc.  xir.  4lS>  Repablir.   Should  he  prove  a  Ctcsar,  a  Cromwell  I" 

^^||*  -^The  Ancient.  A  Ca.'ssr,  a  Cromwell  I    Bad  parti; 

Dariag  thcae  erenta,  the  anxietj  of  all  classes  in  stale  parts ;  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense,  not  to  sny 

^^.^  ^  appruarhiug  rrvulution  had  risrn  to  a  roau  of  property.     Bonaparte  hds  declared  so 

^  htgwst  pilch,     A  pamphlet,  eagerly  ci^calllt<^d  himself  on  several  occasions.    *  It  would  be  a  sacri- 

tb*^/*"*"*'^  the  Cnuiiciis,  coutains  a  carious  pic-  legious  mfRSure,'  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  *  to  make 

we  of  the  ideas  of  the  moment,  and  the  manner  in  any  attempt  on  a  reprcscutalive  government  in  this 

^_ /**  "ort  obvious  Nppnvjrhin^  events  are  age   of  intelligence   and  liberty,'    On  another— 

<**■•■  over  to  tlioae  engaged  in  them  Thrdiahigue  *  There  is  none  but  a  fool  who  would  attempt  to 

^J»  follows:  —  **  One  of  the  Five  Hundred,    Be-  make  the  Republic  lose  the  gauntlet  it  has  thrown 

••''■aondves,  my  friend,  I  am  seriously  alarmed  down  to  the  royally  of  Europe,  after  having  gone 

*tth«paHaasigm'dtoB<in.i{Mrteiutbi5a1lTair    His  through  so  many  perib  to  uphold  it.'"  —  Bob*. 

***•»!  his  cwistderatiofl,  the  ju.n  coufidcnce  of  the  aiss  jis,iii.  76,  77. 
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than  a  host  of  voices  burst  forth  at  once  :  but  the  president,  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  silence,  by  appealing  to  the  decree 
vhich  interdicted  all  deliberation  till  they  were  assembled  at  that  palace.  At 
the  same  moment  an  aide-de-camp  arrived  from  Napol^n  to  the  guard  of  the 
Directory,  communicating  the  decree,  and  enjoining  them  to  take  do  orders 
but  from  him.  They  were  in  deliberation  on  the  subject,  when  an  order  of 
an  opposite  description  arrived  from  the  Directory.  The  soldiers,  however, 
declared  for  their  comrades  in  arms,  and  ranged  themselves  roand  the 
•ri!^mri.r  s^Q^^rd  of  Napoleon.  Soon  after^  a  part  of  the  Directory  sent  in 
the  uirec.  their  resignation.  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  were  already  in  the  plot, 
S^ihi-rT^  and  did  so  in  concert  with  Napoleon.  Barras  was  easily  disposed  of« 
Boutot,  his  secretary,  waited  on  Napol^n.  He  bitterly  reproached  him  with 
the  public  disasters.  '^  What  have  you  made  of  that  France,"  exclaimed  be, 
^^  which  I  left  so  brilliant  ?  1  left  you  in  peace,  1  find  you  at  war  :  i  left  yea 
victories,  I  find  only  disasters  :  I  left  you  the  millions  of  Italy,  and  in  their 
stead  I  find  only  acts  of  spoliation !  What  have  you  made  of  the  hundred 
thousand  men,  my  companions  in  glory  ?  They  are  dead !  This  state  of  things 
cannot  continue ;  in  less  than  three  years  it  would  lead  to  despotism.**  k\ 
length  the  Director  yielded :  and,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  honour,  set  out 
for  his  villa  of  Gros-Bois  (1). 

The  two  Directors  who  remained,  however,  were  not  disposed  of  withwit 
considerable  difficulty.  These  were  Gohier  and  Moulins,  brave  repoblicans, 
but  whose  powers  of  acting,  according  to  the  constitution,  which  required  a 
majority  of  the  Directory  for  every  legal  act,  were  paralysed  by  the  resigM- 
tion  or  desertion  of  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  Napol^n  waited  npos 
them,  and  said  that  he  believed  they  were  too  good  citizens  to  attempt  la 
oppose  a  revolution  which  appeared  inevitable;  and  that  he  therefore  ex- 
pected they  would  quietly  send  in  their  resignations.  Gohier  replied  with 
vehemence,  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  colleague  Moulins,  he  did  not  despair  of 
saving  the  Republic.  '^  With  what?^*  said  Napoleon.  '^  With  the  means  of  the 
constitution  vvhich  is  falling  to  pieces?''  At  this  instant  a  messenger  arrived 
with  the  intelligence  that  Santerre  was  striving  to  raise  the  faubourgs.  ^^  Ge- 
neral Moulins,^*  said  Napoleon, "  )ou  are  the  friend  of  Santerre.  I  understand 
he  is  rousing  the  faubourgs ;  tell  him,  that  at  the  first  movement  I  will  cause 
him  to  be  shot.''  Moulins  replied  with  equal  firmness.  '^  The  Republic  is  in 
danger,"  said  Napoldon;  ^^  we  must  save  it :  it  is  my  will.  Si^^es  and  Roger 
Ducos  have  sent  in  their  resignations ;  you  arc  two  individuals  insulated  and 
without  power.  1  recommend  you  not  to  resist."  The  directors  replied,  that 
they  would  not  desert  their  post.  Upon  that  they  were  sent  back  to  ibe 
Luxembourg,  separated  from  each  other,  and  put  under  arrest  by  orders  of 
Napoleon  transmitted  to  Moreau.  Meanwhile,  Fouch^,  minister  of  police,  Cam- 
bacer^s,  minister  of  justice,  and  all  the  public  authorities,  hastened  to  theTui- 
leries  to  make  their  submission  (2) .  Fouch^,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  pro- 
visionally dissolved  the  twelve  municipalities  of  Paris,  so  as  to  leave  no  ral* 
lying  pomt  to  the  Jacobins.  Before  night  the  government  was  annihilated, 
and  there  remained  no  authority  in  Paris  but  what  emanated  from  NapoMoD. 
Nnpoidon.  A  council  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Tuileries,  to  deUhenie 
sirsef.and  ^^  ^|^^  coursc  to  bc  pursued  on  the  following  day.  Sieyes  strooglf 
Mi^**^  urged  the  necessity  of  arresting  forty  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  wiii 
«>««^*      were  already  fomenting  opposition  in  the  Council  of  Five  Handred» 

V 

(]}  Th.  X.  468>  469.   dtAi.  i.  34S,  358,  361.  Uc.         (2)  Tb.  s.  464,  460.   Lac.  tlW.  41 1.  4lS.  K«^i• 
sir,  416.  61.62.  Gob,  i.  354. 
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nd  by  whom  Uie  ftubourgs  were  beginning  to  be  agitated ;  but  Napoleon 
decUred-  ibat  be  would  not  violate  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  protect 
the  national  representation,  and  that  he  had  no  fear  of  such  contemptible 
eMmies.  At  the  same  time  a  provisional  government  was  formed.  Napoleon, 
Skbyes^  and  Roger  Ducos  were  named  First  Consuls,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
tbeCoupcils  should  be  adjourned  for  three  months  (1  j.  Murat  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  armed  force  at  St.-Cloud,  Ponsard  to  that  of  the  guard 
ofUie  legislative  body,  Serrurier,  of  a  strong  reserve  stationed  at  Point-du- 
ioir.  The  gallery  of  Mars  was  prepared  for  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  the 
Orangery  for  the  Five  Hundred. 

h^i^M  On  the  mcFrning  of  the  19th  Brumaire  (9th  November),  a  formida* 
MkJl^  ble  military  force,  Ove  thousand  strong,  surrounded  Saint-Cloud  : 
ttielesisUtttre  were  not  to  deliberate,  as  on  June  2d,  under  the  daggers  of 
"«••  ^  the  populace,  but  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  The  Five  Hundred, 
kewever,  mustered  strong  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  Formed  into  groups, 
vbile  the  last  preparations  were  going  on  in  the  hall  which  they  were  to 
oeenpy,  tbey  discussed  with  warmth  the  extraordinary  position  of  public 
iliin,  mnCually  sounded  and  encouraged  each  other,  and  succeeded,  even 
dohag  that  brief  space,  in  organizing  a  very  formidable  opposition.  The 
meabeis  of  the  Five  Hundred  demanded  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients 
vbat  they  really  proposed  to  themselves  as  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
tiwday.  ^^Tbe  govemment,^^  said  they,  ^*-  is  decomposed.^* — '^  Admitted,*' 
replied  the  others;  ^'  but  what  then  ?  Ik>  you  propose,  instead  of  weak  men, 
doiitiite  of  renown,  to  place  there  Bonaparte?*'  Those  of  the  Ancients  who 
vera  in  the  secret,  ventured  to  insinuate  something  about  the  necessity  of  a 
isiiitary  leader ;  but  the  suggestion  was  ill  received,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Fire  Hundred  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  from  the  rumours 
wbieh  were  spread  of  the  approaching  dictatorship.  The  Ancients  were  vio- 
leallydiakeuatthe  unexpected  resistance  they  had  experienced,  and  num- 
bers in  the  majority  were  already  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perilous  enter- 
prise on  which  they  had  adventured  (2).  The  opinions  of  the  Five  Hundred 
vereaheady  unequivocally  declared;  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
kgisUtore  would  triumph  over  the  conspirators. 
tmmim  U  was  in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  and  disquietude  that  the 
tortirFm  Councils  opened.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Five 
''*'^*  Hundred.  Gaudin  ascended  the  tribune,  and  commenced  a  set 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  in  emphatic  terms  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 
tbe  country,  and  concluded  by  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ancients 
^  baviag  transferred  their  dehberations  to  Saint-Cloud,  and  the  formation 
of  I  committee  of  seven  persons  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Bepoblic.  Had  this  been  carried,  it  was  to  have  been  immediately  followed 
ap  by  the  appointment  of  the  consuls  and  an  adjournment.  But  no  sooner  had 
<»eodiD  concluded,  than  the  most  violent  opposition  arose.  ^^  The  winds,** 
ttys  Kapol^n,  ^^  suddenly  escaping  from  the  caverns  of  .€olus,  can  give 
hit  a  l^nt  idea  of  that  tempest.*'  The  speaker  was  violently  dragged  from 
the  tribune,  and  a  frightful  agitation  rendered  any  farther  proceedings  im- 
peenble.  ^^  Down  with  the  dictators!  long  live  the  constitution  I**  resounded 
•■ill  sides.  *^The  constitution  or  death!**  exclaimed  Delbrel ;  ^^ bayonets 
^1  not  deter  us ;  we  are  still  free  here.**   In  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 

(0  Mign.  ii.  4S4.    Th.  x.  467.  Kaii.  i.  S3»  85.        (2)  Th.  x.  499.  472.   Nap.  i.  86,  87.    Uc.  xir. 
**•»»»•  419.  419,  420.  Jam.  tlu.  408.  Gob.  U  n%  978. 
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Lucien  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore  his  authority.  After  a  long  scene 
of  confusion,  one  of  the  deputies  proposed  that  the  assembly  should  swetr 
fidelity  to  the  constitution ;  this  proposal  was  instantly  adopted,  and  the 
roll  called  for  that  purpose. ,  This  measure  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
binding  the  Council  to  support  its  authority,  and  giving  time  for  the 
Jacobin  leaders  to  be  sent  for  from  the  capital.  In  fact,  during  the  tiro 
hours  that  the  calling  of  the  roll  lasted,  intelligence  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Five  Hundred  circulated  in  Paris  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  ioor* 
dan,  Augereau,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party,  believing  that  the 
enterprise  had  miscarried,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Five  Hun- 
dred, during  this  delay,  hoped  that  they  would  have  time  to  communicate 
with  the  Directory ;  but  before  it  terminated  the  intelligence  arrived  that  the 
government  was  dissolved,  and  no  executive  authority  remaining  but  in  the 
person  of  Napoleon  (1). 
dTrrHr  ^^^  danger  was  now  imminent  to  that  audacious  general ;  the  Five 
NapoitoD.  Hundred  were  so  vehement  in  their  opposition  to  him,  that  the  whole 
the  HaTiTr  members,  including  Lucien,  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to 
ckntt?'  the  constitution ;  and  in  the  Ancients,  although  his  adherents  had 
the  majority,  the  contest  raged  with  the  utmost  violence,  and  the  strength 
of  the  minority  was  every  instant  increasing.  The  influential  Jacobins  were 
rapidly  arriving  from  Paris;  they  looked  on  the  matter  as  already  decided. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  troops,  and  although  their  attachment  to  Ifopo- 
l^on  was  well  known,  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  v^ould  not  be 
overawed  by  the  majesty  of  the  legislature.  ^^  Here  you  are,**  said  Aogereaa 
to  him  the  moment  he  arrived,  ^^  in  a  happy  position.** — ^'  Augereau," 
replied  Napoleon,  ^'  recollect  Areola ;  things  then  appeared  much  more  des* 
perate.  Take  my  word  for  it;  remain  tranquil  if  you  would  not  become  a 
victim.  Half  an  hour  hence  you  will  thank  me  for  my  advice.**  Notwithstand- 
ing this  seeming  confidence,  however,  Napol^n  fuUy  ielt  the  danger  of  his 
situation.  The  influence  of  the  legislature  was  sensibly  felt  on  the  troops ;  the 
boldest  were  beginning  to  hesitate ;  the  zealous  had  already  become  timid  (i) : 
the  timid  had  changed  their  colouiis.  He  saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  lose;  and  he  resolved  to  present  himself,  at  the  head  of  iiis  staff,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Ancients.  '^  At  that  moment,**  said  Napoleon,  ^^  I  would  have 
given  two  hundred  millions  to  have  had  Ney  by  my  side.** 

In  this  crisis  Napoleon  was  strongly  agitated.  He  never  possessed  the  li- 
culty  of  powerful  extempore  elocution ;  a  peculiarity  not  unfrequently  the 
accompaniment  of  the  most  profound  and  original  thought;  and  on  this  ecea- 
sion,  ^om  the  vital  interests  at  stake,  and  the  vehement  opposition  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  he  could  hardly  utter  any  thing  intelligible  (3).  So  far 
as  his  meaningcould  be  gathered,  amidst  the  frightful  tumult  which  prevailed, 
it  was  to  the  following  purpose : — *^  You  are  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  Allow 
His  <pe«cb  me  to  explain  myself;  you  have  called  me  and  my  companions  ia 
**•*'••  arms  to  your  aid  ♦  *  ♦  but  you  must  now  take  a  decided  part-  I 

know  they  talk  of  Cssar  and  Cromwell,  as  if  any  thing  in  antiquity  resembM 
the  present  moment.  And  you,  grenadiers,  whose  feathers  1  perceive  already 
waving  in  the  hall,  say,  have  I  ever  failed  in  performing  the  promises  I  made 
to  you  in  the  camps?**  The  soldiers  replied  by  waving  their  hats,  and  loud 
acclamations ;  but  this  appeal  to  the  military,  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislatore, 

(1)  Nap.  i.  87.  Lie.  xiv.  430.  437.  Tb.  x.  473i         (3)  Tli.  z.  474,  475.  Uc.  xit.  423. 434.  K^'- 
4T4.  Gob.  i.  373, 370.  '  (7, 88.  U*  Cas.  rii.  235. 

(3)  Bvur.iii.  83,84, 112. 114. 
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wroogiitiip  to  a  perfect  fury  the  rage  of  the  Opposition.  Ooe  of  their  num- 
ber, Unglet,  rose,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  General,  we  applaud  your 
words;  swear  then  obedience  and  fldelity  to  the  Constitution,  which  can  alone 
mt  the  Republic.'^  Napol^n  hesitated;  then  replied  with  energy :  ^^  The 
CoDStitDtion  does  not  exist;  you  yourselves  violated  it  on  the  10th  Fructidor, 
when  the  government  violated  the  independence  of  the  legislature;  you  vio- 
litod  Hon  the  30th  Prairial,  when  the  legislative  body  overthrew  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  executive;  you  violated  it  on  the  22d  Floreal,  when,  by  a 
acrilegioos  decree,  the  government  and  legislature  violated  the  sovereignty 
(rfthe  people  by  annulling  the  elections  which  they  had  made.  Having  sub- 
Terted  the  constitution,  new  guarantees,  a  fresh  compact,  is  required.  I  de- 
dare,  that  as  soon  as  the  dangers  which  have  invested  me  with  these  extraor- 
dinary powers  have  passed  away,  I  will  lay  them  down.  I  desire  only  to 
be  the  arm  which  executes  your  commands.  If  you  call  on  me  to  explain 
what  are  the  perils  which  threaten  our  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering,  that  Barras  and  Moulins  have  proposed  to  me  to  place  myself  at 
die  head  of  a  faction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
friends  of  freedom.'^  The  energy  of  this  speech,  the  undoubted  truths  and 
aodacious  Idsehoods  which  it  contained,  produced  a  great  impression :  three- 
fcnrths  of  the  assembly  arose  and  loudly  testi6ed  their  applause.  His  party, 
recoTering  their  courage,  spoke  in  his  behalf,  and  he  concluded  with  these 
significant  words :  ^^  Surrounded  by  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  I  will 
second  you.  1  call  yon  to  witness,  brave  grenadiers,  whose  bayonets  I  per- 
ceive,  whom  I  have  so  often  led  to  victory;  I  can  bear  witness  to  their  cou- 
nge;  we  will  unite  our  efforts  to  save  our  country.  And  if  any  orator,"  added 
be,  with  a  menacing  voice,  '^  paid  by  the  enemy,  should  venture  to  propose 
to  pat  me  hors  la  loi^  I  shall  instantly  appeal  to  my  companions  in  arms  to 
citenninate  him  on  the  spot.  Recollect  that  I  march  accompanied  by  the 
|od  of  fortune  and  the  god  of  war  (i)." 

ih^bTof  Hardly  was  this  harangue  concluded,  when  intelligence  arrived 
^^l*^  that  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  the  calling  of  the  roll  had 
FriiMu  ceased ;  that  Lucien  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground  against  the 
t^  vehemence  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  they  were  about  to  force  him 
to  put  to  the  vote  a  proposal  to  declare  his  brother  hors  la  loi.  It  was  a  simi- 
^  proposal  which  had  proved  fatal  to  Robespierre :  the  cause  of  Napoleon 
Memed  wellnigh  desperate,  for  if  it  had  been  passed,  there  could  be  little 
doobt  it  would  have  been  obeyed  by  the  soldiers.  In  truth,  they  had  gone  so 
&ras  to  declare,  that  the  oath  of  18th  Brumaire  should  receive  a  place  as 
distinguished  in  history  as  that  of  the  Jen  de  Paume,  '^  the  first  of  which 
railed  liberty,  while  the  second  consolidated  it,"  and  had  decreed  a 
nessage  to  the  Directory  to  make  them  acquainted  with  their  resolution. 
Ibis  decree  was  hardly  passed,  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Barras,  containing  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Director,  upon  the 
Snrand,  *'that  now  the  dangers  M  liberty  were  all  surmounted,  and 
Ibe  interests  of  the  armies  secured."  This  unlooked-for  communication 
KBewed  their  perplexity ;  for  now  it  was  evident  that  the  executive  itself 
was  dissolved  (2). 

Napol^n,  who  clearly  saw  his  danger,  instantly  took  his  resolution. 
Boldly  advancing  to  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hundred,  whose  shouts  and  cries 
<lr^dy  resounded  to  a  distance,  he  entered  alone,  uncovered,  and  ordered 

(1)  n.  X.  477.  Boar.  ili.  8S.  Gob.  i.  38l»  288.  (3)  Goh.  i.  29J,  393. 20!i. 
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the  soldiers  and  officers  of  his  suite  to  halt  at  the  entrance,  faihis  passage 
to  the  bar  he  had  to  pass  one  half  of  the  benches.  No  sooner  did  he  make  his 
appearance,  than  half  of  the  assembly  rose  up,  exclaiming,  ^'  Death  to  ths 
tyrant !  down  with  the  dictator!  ^  The  scene  which  ensued  baffles  all  des- 
cription. Hundreds  of  deputies  rushed  down  from  the  benches,  and  sur- 
rounded the  general,  exclaiming,  ^^your  laurels  are  all  withered;  yoiv 
glory  is  turned  into  infamy;  is  U  for  this  you  have  conquered?  respect 
the  sanctuary  of  the  laws ;  retire.^  Two  grenadiers  left  at  the  door,  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  their  general,  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  seized  him 
by  the  middle,  and  bore  him,  almost  stupified,  out  of  the  hall ;  in  the  tu- 
mult one  of  them  had  his  clothes  torn.  Nothing  was  to  1)e  heard  bat  the  cries, 
^^  No  Cromwell!  down  with  the  dicUtor !  death  to  the  dicUtor  (f ) ! " 
intr«pid       His  removal  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  tumult  of  the 
uTctra!  ^    assembly.  Lucien  alone,  and  unsupported  in  the  president's  chair, 
was  left  to  make  head  against  the  tempest.  All  his  efforts  to  justify  hb  hro- 
ther  were  in  vain.  ^'  Tou  would  not  hear  him,'^  he  exclaimed.  ^^  Down  with 
the  tyrant!  hors  la  loi  with  the  tyrant!  ^'  resounded  on  all  sides.  With  rare 
firmness,  he  for  long  resisted  the  proposal.  At  length,  finding  further  oppo- 
sition fruitless,  he  exclaimed,  '^  You  dare  to  condemn  a  hero  without  hearing 
him  in  his  defence.  His  brother  has  but  one  duty  left,  ahd  that  is  to  defend 
him.  I  renounce  the  chair,  aiid  hasten  to  the  bar  to  defend  the  illustrious  ac- 
cused ;  **  and  with  these  words,  deposing  his  insignia  of  president,  mounted 
the  tribune.  At  that  instant  an  officer,  dispatched  by  Napoldon,  with  ten  gre 
nadiers,  presented  himself  at  the  door.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
troops  had  declared  for  the  Council,  and  loud  applause  greeted  their  en- 
trance. Taking  advantage  of  the  mistake,  he  approached  the  tribune  and  laid 
hold  of  Lucien,  whispering  at  the  same  time  in  his  ear,  ^^  By  your  brother^ 
orders;  ^*  while  the  grenadiers  exclaimed,  ^'  Down  with  the  assassins!**  At 
these  words  a  mournful  silence  succeeded  to  the  cries  of  acclamation,  and  be 
was  conducted  without  opposition  out  of  the  hall  (2). 
oMhr  Fiv"    Meanwhile  Napol<k>n  had  descended  to  the  court,  mounted  on 
HunAred^by  horsebdck,  ordercd  the  drums  to  beat  the  order  to  form  circle,  and 
^oT^      thus  addressed  the  soldiers : — ^^  I  was  about  to  point  out  the  means 
of  saving  the  country,  and  they  answered  me  with  strokes  of  the  poniard. 
They  desire  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Allied  sovereigns — ^what  more  coold 
England  do?  Soldiers,  can  I  rely  on  you?'*  Unanimous  applause ansurered 
the  appeal ;  and  soon  after  the  officer  arrived,  bringing  out  Lucien  from  the 
Council.  He  instantly  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with  Napoi^n  rode  along 
the  ranks,  then  halting  in  the  centre,  said,  with  a  voice  of  thunder  which  wis 
heard  along  the  whole  line,  ^^Citizen-soldiers!  the  President  of  the  Goondl 
of  Five  Hundred  declares  to  you,  that  the  immense  majority  of  that  body  is 
enthralled  by  a  factious  band,  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  besiege  the  tri- 
bune, and  interdict  all  freedom  of  deliberation!  General,  and  you  soldicn, 
and  you  citizens,  you  can  no  longer  recognise  any  as  legislators  but  those  who 
are  around  roe^  Let  force  expel  those  who  remain  in  the  Orangery;  they  u^ 
not  the  representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  representatives  of  the  poniard. 
Cet  that  name  for  ever  attach  to  them,  and  if  they  dare  to  show  themselTO 
to  the  people,  let  all  fingers  point  to  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  po- 
niard."—"  Soldiers,"  added  Napoidon, "  can  I  rely  on  yoq?'*  The  soWien, 

(1)  Nap.  i.  91.   Tb.  x.  47T,  478.     Lac.  xiv.  428.         (2)  Goli.  i.  20i,  308. 
(toll.  i.  298. 
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howarer,  appeared  still  to  besitate,  when  Lueien  as  a  last  resource,  turned 
to  his  brother,  and  raising  his  sword  in  his  hand,  swore  to  plunge  it  in  his 
breast  if  ever  he  belied  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans,  or  made  an  attempt  on 
the  liberty  of  France.  This  last  appeal  was  decisive.  ^'Yiye  Bonaparte!*^  was 
the  answer.  He  then  ordered  Murat  and  Lecterc  to  march  a  battalion  into  the 
Cooncil,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly.  ^'  Charge  bayonets,**  was  the  word 
given.  They  entered  slowly  in,  and  the  officer  in  command  notified  to  the 
Coimc]]  the  order  to  dissolve.  Jourdan  and  several  other  deputies  resisted, 
and  began  to  address  the  soldiers  on  the  enormity  of  their  conduct.  Hesita- 
tkm  was  already  visible  in  their  ranks,  when  Leclerc  entering  with  a  fresh 
body,  in  close  column,  instantly  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  charge  to 
loand.  He  exclaimed,  ^^  Grenadiers,  forward  I**  and  the  soldiers  slowly  ad- 
Tudng,  with  fixed  bayonets,  speedily  cleared  the  hall,  the  dismayed  deputies 
tbrowing  themselves  from  the  windows,  and  rushing  out  at  every  aperture  to 
iToid  the  shock  (i). 

iSSa^  InteUigence  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  Five  Hundred  was 
JJj^jjy-  conveyed  by  the  fugitives  to  the  Ancients,  who  were  thrown  by 
oiiif4  this  event  into  the  utmost  consternation.  They  had  expected 
m'^  that  that  body  would  have  yielded  without  violence,  and  were 
thonderstruck  by  the  open  use  of  bayonets  on  the  occasion.  Lueien  im- 
mediately appeared  at  their  bar,  and  made  the  same  apology  he  had  done  to 
the  troops  for  the  coup  d^6tat  which  had  been  employed,  viz.  that  a  factious 
minority  had  put  an  end  to  alt  freedom  of  deliberation  by  the  use  of  poniards, 
which  rendered  the  application  of  force  indispensable;  that  nothing  had 
been  done  contrary  to  forms;  that  he  had  himself  authorized  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  military.  The  Council  were  satisfied,  or  feigned  to  be  so,  with 
this  explanation ;  and  at  nine  at  night  the  remnant  of  the  Five  Hundred  who 
were  in  the  interests  of  Napol^n,  five-and-thirty  only  in  number,  under  the 
direction  of  Lueien,  assembled  in  the  Orangery,  and  voted  a  resolution, 
declaring  that  Bonaparte  and  the  troops  under  his  orders  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country.  ^^  Representatives  of  the  people,''  said  that  audacious  par- 
tisan in  his  opening  speech,  ^^  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Rings  of  France, 
^here  we  are  now  assembled,  attests  that  power  U  nothing,  and  that  glory 
iserery  thing."  At  eleven  at  night,  a  few  members  of  the  two  Councils,  not 
nnoontiDg  in  all  to  sixty  persons,  assembled,  and  unanimously  passed  a 
decree  abolishing  the  Directory,  expelling  sixty-one  members  from  the  Coun- 
cils as  demagogues,  adjourning  the  legislature  for  three  months,  and  vesting 
the  executive  power  in  the  mean  time  in  Napoleon,  Si^yes,  and  Roger  Duces, 
tinder  the  title  of  Provisional  Consuls.  Two  Commissions  of  twenty-five 
members  each,  were  appointed  from  each  Council,  to  combine  with  the  Con- 
sols in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  (2). 

|eyM>im  During  these  two  eventful  days,  the  people  of  Paris,  though  deeply 
"Mi  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  and  trembling  with  anxiety 
bt  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  should  be  renewed,  remained  perfectly 
tranquil.  In  the  evening  of  the  19th,  reports  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
were  generally  spread,  and  diffused  the  most  mortal  disquietude ;  for  all 
ranks,  worn  out  with  the  agitation  and  sufTerings  of  past  convulsions,  pas- 
sionately longed  for  repose,  and  it  was  generally  fell  that  it  could  be  obtained 
<Hdy  under  the  shadow  of  military  authority.   But  at  length  the  result  was 

(0  Sap.  i.  93.    Mign.  ii.  458,  459.    Th.  x.  479,         il)  Nap-  i.  94,  95.    Jon.  >it.  409.    Th.x.  48i. 
410.  Uc.  sW.  431.  Jom.  xii,  400*  408.   B«ur.  iii.     Goh.  i.  314,  334. 
H.M.  Coh.i.809,  311. 
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communicated  by  the  fugitive  members  of  the  Fiye  Hundred,  who  arriyed 
from  St.-Cloud,  loudly  exclaiming  against  the  military  yiolence  of  which 
they  had  been  the  victims;  and  at  nine  at  night  the  intelligence  was  officialW 
announced  by  a  proclamation  of  NapoMon,  which  was  read  by  torchlight  to 
the  agitated  groups  (1). 
Gtntni       With  the  exception  of  the  legislature,  however,  all  parties  de* 
^htiull"^  clared  for  the  revolution  of  iSth  Brumaire.  The  violation  of  the 
throJJhth*  ^^^'^  ^^^  coups  d'iiat  had  been  so  common  during  the  Revolution, 
eouniry.      that  the  pcoplc  had  ceased  to  regard  them  as  illegal;  and  they  vere 
judged  of  entirely  by  their  consequences.  To  such  a  height  had  the  anarchy 
and  distresses  of  the  country  arisen  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Revolution,  that 
repose  and  a  regular  government  had  become  the  object  of  universal  desire 
at  any  price,  even  the  extinction  of  the  very  liberty  to  attain  which  all  these 
misfortunes  had  been  undergone.  The  feeling,  accordingly,  not  only  of  Paris, 
but  of  France,  was  universal  in  favour  of  the  new  government.  All  parties 
hoped  to  see  their  peculiar  tenets  forwarded  by  the  change.  The  Gonstito- 
tionalists  trusted  that  rational  freedom  would  at  length  be  established;  the 
Royalists  rejoiced  that  the  first  step  towards  a  regular  government  had  been 
made,  and  secretly  indulged  the  hope  that  Bonaparte  would  play  the  part  of 
General  Monk,  and  restore  the  throne;  the  great  body  of  the  people,  weary  of 
strife,  and  exhausted  by  suffering,  passionately  rejoiced  at  the  commencement 
of  repose;  the  numerous  exiles  and  proscribed  families  regained  the  prospect 
of  revisiting  their 'country,  and  drawing  their  last  breath  in  that  France 
which  was  still  so  dear  to  them.  Ten  years  had  wrought  a  century  of  expe- 
rience. The  nation  was  as  unanimous  in  1799  to  terminate  the  era  of  Revolo- 
tion,  as  in  1789  it  had  been  to  commence  it  (2). 
Clemency  of  NapoWou  rivalled  Caesar  in  the  clemency  with  which  he  used  his 
Tfty^bu"    victory.  No  proscriptions  or  massacres,  few  arrests  or  imprison- 
viciory.      ments,  followed  the  triumph  of  order  over  Revolution .  On  the  con- 
trary, numerous  acts  of  mercy,  as  wise  as  they  were  magnanimous,  illustrated 
the  rise  of  the  Consular  throne.  The  law  of  hostages  and  the  forced  loan 
were  abolished ;  the  priests  and  persons  proscribed  by  the  revolution  of 
18th  Fructidor  permitted  to  return ;  the  emigrants  who  had  been  shipwrecked 

(l)  Nap.  i.  98.  Th.  x.  482.  Join.  xii.  4l0>  olone  and  unarmed,  in  the  ume  manner  at  1^ 

This  proclamation  is  chicfij  remarkable  for  the  becti  received  with  transport  by  the  Aodruts.!*** 

unbhishing  efTroutcry  with  which  it  set  forth  a  desirous  of  rousing  the  luajority  to  an  excitioajH 

statement  of  facts,  utterly  at  Tariance  witb   what  its    authority,   when   twentjr  msmuuu  pneifK^ 

above  a  tliousand  witnesses,  only  fire  miles  from  themselves  on  me,  and  1  was  only  sa^ed  from  their 

the  capital,  had  themselves  beheld,  and  which  Na-  hands  by  the  brare  grenadiers,  who  nuhed  lo  9t 

poltou  himself  has  subsequently  recorded  in  his  from  the  door.    The  savage  cry  of  *  Hon  h  Itf 

own  Memoirs,  from  which  the  preceding  nacratiTe  arose ;  the  howi  of  violenceagainst  thcfoiceda*^ 

has  in  part  been  taken.    He  there  said,  **  At  my  to  repress  it.    The  assassins  instantly  sarroiiw« 

return  to  Paris,  I  found  division  among  all  the  au-  the  president ;  1  heard  of  it,  and  sent  ten  gtvuikni 

thorities,  and  none  agreed  except  on  this  single  who  extricated  him  from  their  hands.  TheUuM*^ 

point,  that  the  constitution  was  half  destroyed  and  intimidated,  left  the  hall  tmd  dispersed.  The  ^ 

could  no  longer  save  the  public  liberty.  All  parties  Joritjr,  relieved  from  their  strokes,  re>entered  pMC^ 

came  to  me,  and  unfolded  their  designs,  but  I  re-  ably  into  its  hall,  deliberated  on  the  pi^P**'^ 

fused  to  belong  to  any  of  them.  The  Council  of  the  submitted  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  public  vol,  a^ 

Ancients  then  summoned  me ;  I  answered  their  ap-  passed  a  salutary  resolution,  which  will  bcoomt  v* 

peal.  A  plan  for  a  general  restoration  had  been  iiasis  of  the  provisional  constitution  t^^^^^f^ 

concerted  antong  the  men  in  whom  the  nation  had  He."  Under  such  colours  did  Napoleon  reU  ooc  « 

be«n  accustomed  to  see  the  defenders  of  its  liberty,  the  most  violent  usurpations  against  a  legisIstoK 

its  equality,  and  property ;  but  that  plan  demanded  recorded  in  history.     When  such  falsehood  «>f 

a  calm  and  deliberate  iuv^tigatioo,  exempt  from  employed  in   matters  occurring  at  S^~9^'^ 

all  agitation  or  control,  and  thererore  the  legislative  renders  probable  all  that  Bonrrienne  has  uid  of  the 

body  was  transferred  by  the  Council  cf  the  Ancients  falsehood  of  the  bulletins  in  regard  to  moredttts^ 

to  St.<Cloud."  After  narrating  the  events  of  the  transactions— See  NAroL£oB,  i.  98i  10 1* 
morning  of  the  f  8(h,  it  proceeded  thus :— "  I  pre-  (2)  Mign.  ii.  4W.  Lac.  xiy.  439i  484. 
tented  myself  to  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hunarcd, 
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on  the  coast  of  France,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  had  heen  confined 
for  four  years,  were  set  at  libcty.  Measures  of  severity  were  at  first  put  in 
force  against  the  violent  Republicans,  but  they  were  gradually  relaxed,  and 
finally  abandoned.  Thirty-seven  of  this  obnoxious  party  were  ordered  to  be 
transporled  to  Guiana,  and  twenty-one  to  be  put  under  the  observation  of 
the  police;  but  the  sentence  of  transportation  was  soon  changed  into  one  of 
saveilUuice,  and  even  that  was  shortly  abandoned.  Nine  thousand  state  pri- 
soners, who  languished  at  the  fall  of  the  Directory  in  the  state  prisons  of 
France,  received  their  liberty.  Their  numbers,  two  years  before,  had  been 
sixty  thousand.  The  elevation  of  N^pol^on  was  not  only  unstained  by  blood, 
but  not  even  a  single  captive  long  lamented  the  car  of  the  victor.  A  signal 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  humanity  over  those  of  cruelty,  glorious  alike  to 
the  actors  and  the  age  in  which  it  occurred ;  and  a  memorable  proof  how 
mnchmore  durable  the  victories  gained  by  moderation  and  wisdom  are,  than 
those  achieved  by  violence,  and  stained  by  blood  (1). 
liTSiZ'    ^^^  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  established  a  provisional 
wLo.      government,  and  overturned  the  Directory;  but  it  still  remained 
to  fmn  a  permanent  constitution.   In  the  formation  of  it  a  rupture  took 
place  between  Sidyesand  Napoleon.  The  views  of  the  former,  long  based  on 
speculative  opinions,  and  strongly  tinged  with  republican  ideas,  were  little 
h'kdy  to  accord  with  those  of  the  young  conqueror,  accustomed  to  rule  every 
thing  by  his  single  determination;  and  whose  sagacity  had  already  dis- 
covered the  impossibility  of  forming  a  stable  government  out  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Revolution.  He  allowed  Sidyes  to  mould,  according  to  his  plea- 
rare,  the  legislature,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  Senate,  or  Upper  Chamber ; 
a  Illative  Body,  without  the  power  of  debate ;  and  a  Tribunate,  which 
was  to  discuss  the  legislative  measures  with  the  Council  of  State :  but  op- 
posed the  most  vigorous  resistance  to  the  plan  which  he  brought  forward 
in  the  executive,  yv^hich  was  so  absurd,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
how  it  could  have  been  seriously  proposed  by  a  man  of  ability.  The  plan  of 
this  veteran  constitution-maker,  who  had  boasted  to  Talleyrand  ten  years 
before,  that  ^^  politics  was  a  science  which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  brought 
to  perfection  (2),'^  was  to  have  vested  the  executive  in  a  single  Grand  Elector, 
who  was  to  inhabit  Versailles,  with  a  salary  of  600,000  francs  a-year,  and  a 
guard  of  six  thousand  men,  and  represent  the  state  ;to  foreign  powers.  This 
singular  magistrate  was  to  be  vested  with  no  immediate  authority;  but  his 
functions  were  to  consist  in  the  power  of  naming  two  consuls,  who  were  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  government,  the  one  being  charged  with  the  inte- 
rior, the  finances,  police,  and  public  justice ;  the  other  the  exterior,  includ- 
ing war,  marine,  and  foreign  affairs.  He  was  to  have  a  council  of  state,  to 
discuss  with  the  legislature  all  public  measures.  He  was  to  be  irresponsible, 
bat  liable  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate. — It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that,  though  he  imagined  he  was  acting  on  general  principles,  Sieyes  in  this 
project  was  governed  by  his  own  interests;  that  the  situation  of  grand  elector 
he  destined  for  himself,  and  the  military  consulship  for  the  conqueror  of 
Areola  and  Rivoli  (5). 

Napol^n,  who  saw  at  once  that  this  senseless  project,  besides  presenting 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  practice,  would  reduce  him  to  a  secondary 
part,  exerted  all  his  talents  to  combat  the  plan  of  Si($yes.  ''  Can  you  sup- 

(1)  Hap.  in  Ikath.  i.  178-    Mign.  ii.  443.   Lac.     ^  (S)  Dam.  64.   ^ate,  i.  201. 
^.4M,440.  (3)  Jom.  vii.  413,  41S.  Mign.  ii.  464»  465. 
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pose,*'  said  he,  '^  that  any  man  of  talent  or  consideration  will  submit  to  the 
degrading  situation  assigned  to  the  grand  elector?  What  man,  disposing  of 
the  national  force,  would  be  base  enough  to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  a 
Senate,  which,  by  a  simple  vote,  could  send  him  from  Versailles  to  a  second 
flat  in  Paris?  Were  I  a  grand  elector,  I  would  name  as  my  Consul  of  the  ex- 
terior Berthier,  and  for  the  interior  some  other  person  of  the  same  stamp. 
I  would  prescribe  to  them  their  nominations  of  ministers;  and  the  instant 
that  they  ceased  to  be  my  staff-officers  I  would  overturn  them.**  Si^es 
replied,  ^'that  in  that  case  the  grand  elector  would  be  absorbed  h^  the 
Senate/'  This  phrase  got  wind,  and  threw  such  ridicule  over  the  plan  in  the 
minds  of  the  Parisians,  that  even  its  author  was  compelled  to  abandon  it 
'  He  soon  found  that  his  enterprising  colleague  would  listen  to  no  project 
which  interfered  with  the  supreme  power,  which  he  had  already  resolved  to 
obtain  for  himself,  and  which,  in  truth,  was  the  only  form  of  government 
capable  at  that  period  of  arresting  the  disorders,  or  terminating  the  miseries, 
of  France  (1). 
ifapoiten'i     The  ideas  of  NapoMon  were  unalterably  fixed;  but  he  was  too 
u^n!""'"*  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  time  and  a  concession,  in  fonn  at 
coasui.      least,  to  public  opinion  were  necessary  to  bring  them  into  practice. 
^'  I  was  convinced,"  says  he,  '^  that  France  could  not  exist  but  under  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such, 
that  it  was  thought,  and  perhaps  was,  necessary  to  disguise  the  supreme 
power  of  the  president.  Alt  opinions  were  reconciled  by  the  nomination  of  a 
First  Consul,  who  alone  should  possess  the  authority  of  government,  since 
he  singly  disposed  of  all  situations,  and  possessed  a  deliberative  voice,  while 
the  two  others  were  merely  his  advisers.  That  supreme  officer  gave  the  go- 
vernment the  advantage  of  unity  of  direction;  the  two  others,  whose  names 
appeared  to  every  public  act,  would  soothe  the  republican  jealousy.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  would  not  permit  a  better  fo^  of  government' 
After  long  discussion,  this  project  was  adopted.  The  government  was  in  {act 
exclusively  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul ;  the  two  other  Consuls 
had  a  right  to  enlighten  him  by  their  counseb,  but  not  to  restrain  him  hj 
their  vote.  The  Senate,  itself  nominated  by  the  Consuls,  selected  out  of  the 
list  of  candidates  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  nation  those  who  were  to  be 
the  members  of  the  Tribunate  and  Legislature.  Government  alone  was  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  proposing  la  Vs.  The  Legislative  Body  was  interdicted 
the  right  of  speaking ;  it  was  merely  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tions discussed  before  it  by  the  Tribunate,  and  the  Council  of  State  nomi- 
nated by  the  Consuls ;  the  first  being  understood  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people,  the  second  that  of  the  government.  The  Legislative  Body  vis 
thus  transformed  from  its  essential  character  in  a  free  state,  that  of  a  delibe- 
rative assembly,  into  a  supreme  court,  which  heard  the  state  pleadings,  and 
by  its  decision  formed  the  law  (2). 

The  people  no  longer  were  permitted  to  choose  deputies  for  themselres, 
either  in  their  primary  assemblies  or  electoral  colleges.  They  were  allowed 
only  to  choose  the  persons  eligible  to  these  offices,  and  from  the  lists  thus 
furnished,  government  made  its  election.  The  whole  citizens  first  chose  a 
tenth  of  their  number  in  each  arrondissement,  who  formed  the  electors  of 
the  commane.  This  body,  composed  of  the  electors,  again  chose  out  of  the 

(1)  Join.  xii.  417, 418.  Nrp.  it.  141,149.  Mign.  (2)  Mign.  ii.  404,  46S.  CoMt. Tit.  iii.  Kip.!- 
)i-  468.  363,  364.  Bignoa,  i.  27.  28, 
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lift  of  eligible  persons  for  the  department  a  tenth,  wh6  were  to  form  the 
departmental  electors,  and  they  again  a  tenth  of  their  body,  who  formed  the 
list  oat  of  which  the  legislature  was  to  be  chosen.  The  Senate,  in  the  close 
of  all,  selected  such  as  it  chose  out  of  the  last  list,  thus  trebly  purified,  to 
form  the  Legislative  body.  The  senators  being  nominated  by  the  First  Con- 
sul, and  holding  their  situations  for  life,  the  whole  legislature  was  subjected 
to  the  control  of  the  executive.  Its  duty  was  strictly  conservative,  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  purification  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature.  All  public  functionaries,  civil  and  military 
indiiding'  the  whole  judges,  instead  of  being  chosen,  as  heretofore,  by  the 
people,  were  appointed  by  the  First  Gohsul,  who  thus  became  the  sole  de- 
positary of  influence.  The  lowest  species  of  judges,  called  jnges-de-paUr,  were 
alone  left  in  the  gift  of  the  people  (1).  By  means  of  the  Senate,  chosen  from 
his  creatures,  he  regulated  the  legislature,  and  possessed  the  sole  initiative  of 
laws;  by  the  appointment  to  every  office,  he  wielded  the  whole  dvil  force  of 
the  state;  by  the  command  of  the  military,  he  overawed  the  discontented, 
and  governed  its  external  relations. 

<MiMof  The  departmental  lists  were  the  most  singular  part  of  the  new 
timSZtkm  constitution.  Every  person  bom  and  residing  in  France,  above 
twenty-one,  was  a  citizen,  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  lost  by  bank- 
ruptcy, domestic  service,  crime,  or  foreign  naturalization.  But  the  electors 
were  a  much  more  limited  body.  ^^  The  citizens  of  each  arrondissement  chose 
by  then*  suffrages  those  whom  they  deemed  fit  to  conduct  public  affairs, 
amoonting  to  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  electors.  The  persons  contained 
in  this  first  list  were  alone  eligible  to  official  situations  in  the  arrondissement 
from  which  they  were  chosen.  The  citizens  embraced  in  this  list  chose  a 
tenth  of  their  number  for  each  department,  which  formed  the  body  alone 
eligible  for  departmental  situations.  The  citizens  chosen  by  the  departmental 
Hecton  again  selected  a  tenth  of  their  number,  which  formed  the  body  alone 
capable  of  being  elected  for  national  situations  (2).**  The  persons  on  the  first 
list  were  only  eligible  to  the  inferior  situations,  such  Mjuges-de^paix^  a  spe- 
cies of  arbiters  to  reconcile  differences  and  prevent  lawsuits;  those  on  the 
lecond  were  the  class  from  whom  might  be  selected  the  prefects,  the  depart- 
mental judges,  tax-gatherers,  and  collectors;  those  on  the  third,  who 
unonnted  only  to  six  thousand  persons,  were  alone  eligible  to  public  offices, 
as  the  Legislature,  any  of  the  Ministries  of  State,  the  Senate,  the  Council  of 
State,  the  Tribunal  of  Cassation,  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts.  Thus, 
the  whole  offices  of  state  were  centred  in  six  thousand  persons,  chosen  by  a 
triple  election  from  the  citizens.  The  lists  were  to  be  revised,  and  all  the  va- 
cancies filled  up  every  three  years.  These  lists  of  notability,  as  Napol^n  justly 
i^nred,  formed  a  limited  and  exclusive  nobility^  differing  from  the  old 
noblesse  only  in  this,  that  it  was  elective,  not  hereditary;  and  it  was,  from 
the  very  first,  subject  to  the  objection,  that  it  excluded  from  the  field  of 
competition  many  of  the  most  appropriate  persons  to  hold  public  situations. 
The  influence  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  was,  by  these  successive  elec- 
tions, completely  destroyed,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  it  was  early 
foreseen,  would  centre  in  the  First  Consul  (5).  The  changes  introduced  dif- 
fused, however,  general  satisfaction. 
All  the  members  of  the  legislature  received  pensions  from  government : 

^  (1)  ion.  xii.  430.  421 .  Mign.  ii.  464, 40S>  409.         (3)  Const.  Tit.  I.  mc.  78»  79. 
^*^'  Tit,  It.  Sect.  41.  Bign.  i.  37i  38.  (3)  Nap.  i.  139, 141 . 
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that  of  the  senators  was  25,000  francs,  or  L.I 000  a  year;  that  of  the  Triba- 
nate,  15,000  francs;  or  L.650  yearly;  that  of  the  LegislatiTe  Body,  iO,O00fr. 
or  L.400  a*year.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  persons  above  forty  years  of 
age ;  the  Legislative  Body,  above  thirty.  A  senator  remained  in  that  high  sta- 
tion for  life,  and  was  ineligible  to  any  other  situation  (1). 
AppjIVnad-  ^  ^^^  **^**  December,  1799,  the  new  constitution  was  pro- 
miniitratioB claimed;  and  the  whole  appointments  were  forthwith  filled  up, 
N^iten.    without  waiting  for  the  lists  of  the  eligible,  who  were,  according 
to  its  theory,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  Two  consuls,  eighty  senators,  a 
hundred  tribunes,  three  hundred  legislators,  were  forthwith  nominated,  and 
proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  government.  In  the  choice 
of  persons  to  fill  such  a  multitude  of  oflSces,  ample  means  existed  to  reward 
the  moderate,  and  seduce  the  Republican  party;  and  the  consuls  made  a 
judicious  and  circumspect  use  of  the  immense  influence  put  into  their  hands. 
Si^yes,  discontented  with  the  overthrow  of  his  favourite  ideas,  retired  from 
the  government;  received  as  a  reward  for  his  services  600,000  francs  and  the 
estate  of  Grosne,  afterwards  changed  for  the  more  valuable  domain  of  la  Fai- 
sanderie  in  the  park  of  Versailles;  and  the  democratic  fervour  of  the  anther 
of  the  pamphlet— -''  What  is  the  Tiers-£tet?"  sunk  into  the  interested  apathy 
of  the  proprietor  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Roger  Ducos  also  withdrew,  per- 
ceiving the  despotic  turn  which  things  were  taking :  and  Napol^n  appointed 
in  their  stead  Gambac^r^s  and  Lebrun,  men  of  moderation  and  probity,  who 
worthily  discharged  the  subordinate  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the  admi- 
nistration. ^'  In  the  end,^^  said  Napoleon,  '^  you  must  come  to  the  govern- 
ment of  boots  and  spurs;  and  neither  Si^yes  not  Roger  Ducos  was  fit  for 
that  (2).^'  Talleyrand  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Foucb^  re- 
tained in  that  of  the  police;  the  illustrious  La  Place  received  the  portfolio  of 
the  interior.  By  the  latter  appointments  Napoleon  hoped  to  calm  thefein 
and  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Republican  party.  Si^yes  was  very  adverse  to 
the  continuance  of  Fouch^  in  office;  but  Napol^n  was  resolute.  '^  We  baie 
arrived,'^  said  he,  ^^  at  a  new  era;  we  must  recollect  in  the  past  only  the 
good,  and  forget  the  bad.   Age,  the  habits  of  business,  and  experience, 


S 


ri)  Const.  Tit.  ii.  and  iii.  Nap.  i.  861t  362.  200,000  to  poor  Dneos.*'  la  tratb.  Uacos  got  ^ 

(2)  Las  Gas.  ii.  353.  100,000 ;  the  Graud  Elector  absorbed  all  tbe  nA. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  on  occasion  of  the  [Gob.  ii.  5.]  This  treasure,  howerer,  was  br  |ro« 

dismissal  ofSicyes,  bigbly  characteristic  of  the  dis-  satisfving  Sieves.   One  day,  soon  after,  h»  sM^ 

position  of  that  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  Napolton,*'  How  fortunate  yon  are ;  all  the  S"*?  ^ 

as  of  the  preceding  governments.  At  the  first  meet-  the  18Ui  Bmmaire  has  fjUcn  to  your  lot ;  *)"''* 

ing  which  Napoleon  had  with  him  in  the  apartments  shall  probably  incur  only  blame  for  my  >hf  re  ia  tkt 

of  the  Directory,  Si<^}es,  after  cautiously  shutting  attempt."—'*  What!  "  exclaimed  NapoUon,"^** 

the  doors,  and  looking  around  to  see  Ihiit  he  was  not  the  consular  commissaries  passed  a  reiotatM^ 

not  overheard,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mapol^n,  that  you  have  deserved  weU  ol  your  country  ?  TcK 

pointing  to  a  bureau,"  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  ine honestly,  what  do  you  want?"  Si^yes,  viu* 

furniture?   You  will  not  easily  guess  what  it  is  ridiculous  grimace,  replied,"  Do  you  not  tk«*i 

raacs.   During  our  ma«  citixen<onsul,  that  some  nationat  dommia,  a  neo*'* 


worth.  It  contains  800,000  francs.   During  • 

£isterial  duties,  we  came  to  perceive  that  it  would  ment  of  the  national  gratitude,  would  be  a  fit  rf" 

B  unseemly  for  a  Director  to  leave  office  without  compense  to  one  who  has  co-operated  with  yea  la 

being  worth  a  farthing;  and  we  therefore  fell  upon  your  great  designs  ?  "— *<  Oh !  1  underrtaDd  y^ 

the  expedient  of  getting  this  depot,  from  whence  now,"  said  Mapolfon ;  *•  I  will  speak  wilh  Oacotoe 

every  one  who  retired  might  take  a  suitable  sum.  the  subject."  Two  days  afterwards  appeared ade- 

But  now  the  Directory  is  dissolved,  what  shall  we  cree  of  the  commission  of  the  Cmincils,  awardisS 

do  wilh  it?  "— •'  If  I  had  been  ofTtcially  informed  to  Sieyes  the  national  domain  of  Crosne,  io  *'  xam 

of  it,"  said  Napoleon,**  it  must  have  been  restored  of  national  recmnpense."  But  Sidres  soon  fema 

to  tbe  public  treasury  ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  I  out  that  the  nation  had  not  the  right  to  dispoM  s> 

am  not  supposed  to  know  auy  thing  of  the  matter,  the  estate  of  Crosne ;  and  it  was  exchanged  for  (k 

Take  it,  and  divide  it  with  Ducos,  but  make  baste,  superb  Hotel  del  lufantado  in  Paris,  and  the  na 

for  to*morrow  it  moy  be  too  late."  Sieyes  did  not  lands  cf  laFaisanderie  in  the  park  of  VeisaiUes— ^ 

require  a  second  bidding ;  that  very  day  he  took  Narotloa,  i.  140f  tss  C^sss,  ii.  350,  and  G«n»' 

out  the  Ireasn re.**  but  appropriated,"  says Napo-  U.  S*  8* 
Icon,  *<  OOOyOOO  francs  to  biquel^  and  gave  only 
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have  formed  or  modifled  many  characters.'^  High  salaries  were  giyen  to  all 
the  public  functionaries,  on  condition  only  that  they  should  live  in  a  style  of 
splendour  suitable  to  their  station  :  a  wise  measure,  which  both  secured  the 
attachment  of  that  powerful  body  of  men,  and  precluded  them  from  acquir- 
ing such  an  independence  as  might  enable  them  to  dispense  with,  the 
employment  of  government  (1). 

Jjj^^  Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  French  people,  occasioned  by  re- 
ttepcopi*  Tolutionary  convulsions,  that  this  constitution,  destroying,  as  it 
fom/'oi  did,  all  the  objects  for  which  the  people  had  combated  for  ten 
umUZskm.  years,  was  gladly  adopted  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  electors. 
It  was  approved  of  by  3,011,007  citizens;  while  that  of  1793  had  only  ob- 
tained 1,801,918  suffrages,  and  that  in  1795,  which  established  the  Direc- 
tory, 1,057,390  (2).  These  numbers  are  highly  instructive.  They  demonstrate, 
what  so  many  other  considerations  conspire  to  indicate,  that  even  the  most 
vehement  change  are  brought  about  by  a  factious  and  energetic  minority, 
tod  that  it  is  often  more  the  supineness  than  the  nupierical  inferiority  of  the 
better  class  of  citizens  which  subjects  them  to  the  tyranny  of  the  lowest. 
In  1789,  indeed,  the  great  majority  of  all  classes  were  carried  away  by  the 
feyer  of  innovation ;  but  these  transports  were  of  short  duration;  and  from 
the  time  that  the  'sombre  days  of  the  Revolution  began,  their  numerical 
saperiority  was  at  an  end.  It  was  the  terrors  and  disunion  of  the  class  of 
proprietors,  which,  by  leaving  no  power  in  the  state,  but  the  populace  and 
tbeir  demagogues,  delivered  the  nation  over  to  the  horrors  of  Jacobin 
davcry. 


Such  was  the  termination  of  the  changes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
2^"^  tion;  and  such  the  government  which  the  people  brought  upon 
^ISS!!^  themselves  by  their  sins  and  their  extravagance.  On  the  23d  June, 
^^"^  1789,  before  9iie  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed  or  one  estate  confis- 
cated, Louis  offered  the  States-General  a  constitution  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  real  freedom,  with  all  the  guarantees  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  necessary  for  its  duration ;  the  security  of  property,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  personal  freedom,  equality  of  taxation,  provincial  assemblies,  the 
voting  of  taxes  by  the  States-General,  and  the  vesting  of  the  legislative  power 
in  the  representatives  of  the  three  e^tes  in  their  separate  chambers  (3).  The 
popular  representatives,  seduced  by  the  phantom  of  democratic  ambition, 
lefused  the  offer,  usurped  for  themselves  the  whole  powers  of  sovereignty, 
and  with  relentless  rigour  pursued  their  victory,  till  they  had  destroyed  the 
dergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  throne.  France  waded  through  an  ocean  of  blood; 
calamities  unheard  of  assailed  every  class,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage;  for 
ini  long  years  the  struggle  continued,  and  at  length  it  terminated  in  the 
establishment,  by  universal  consent,  of  a  government  which  swept  away 
every  remnant  of  freedom,  and  consigned  the  state  to  the  tranquillity  of 
inilitary  despotism  (4). 

,  (l)  MiffQ.  M.  408*  409.  Jom.  Jiu.A'22.  423.  Kap.  kaft  gone  tbrongh  iu  aeTolotionl   Tke  ambltiooa 

^  US.  Goh.  ii.  6f  8-  YiUain  I    He  inarchen  cucecssfally  through  all  the 

(1)  Mign.  ii.  460.  ways  of  fortune  and  criin»— all  ia  vanity,  dtstriut, 

(S)  See  Vol.  {.  30).  207.  and  terror.  There  is  here  neither  eleration  nor  Hbe- 

(4)  So  eridently  was  this  result  the  piini»haient  rality.  Piwidenet  withes  to  punish  us  by  the  Remln- 

*f  the  crimes  of  tke  Revolntion,  that  it  appear-  tion  itsetf.    Oar  chains  are  too  hamiliating;  on  ail 

^  fa  that  light  eren  to  some  of  the  principal  sides  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  powers  prostnted ; 

adan  in  that  conTolsion.    In   a    letter  written  leaden  oppression,    military  despotism    ia    alone 

■7  ^ht%  to  Riovfle    at  that  period,   be    said,  triumphant.    If  any  thing  could  make  us  retain 

**  k  is  thm  for  sock  a  itsolt  that  tbe  French  nation  some  esteem  for  the  nation,  it  is  the.  luxury  of  per- 
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fr^om  had  Hfld  this  been  merely  a  temporary  result,  the  friends  of  freedom 

bera^i^r.  mjght  havo  found  some  consolation  in  the  reflection,  that  the  ele- 

d!^euon  '"^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ultimate  liberty  were  laid,  and  that  the  passing 

or  the"  *""  storm  had  renovated,  not  destroyed,  the  face  of  society.  Bat  the 

llS'd"g7.  evil  went  a  great  deal  deeper.  In  their  democratic  fervour,  the 

people  had  pulled  down  the  bulwarks,  not  only  of  order,  but  of  liberty;  and 

when  France  emerged  from  the  tempest,  the  classes  were  extinct  whose  eom- 

bined  and  counteracting  influence  are  necessary  for  its  existence. 

*'  The  principle  of  the  French  Revolution,"  says  Napol^n,  "  being  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  classes,  there  resulted  from  it  a  total  want  of  aristo- 
cracy. If  a  republic  is  difficult  to  construct  on  any  durable  basis  without  an 
order  of  nobles,  much  more  so  is  a  monarchy.  To  form  a  constitution  in  a 
country  destitute  of  any  species  of  aristocracy,  is  like  attempting  to  navigate 
in  a  single  element.  The  French  Revolution  has  attempted  a  problem  as  in- 
soluble as  the  direction  of  balloons  (1)."  ^^A  monarchy,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
^*  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as 
that  of  the  Turks;  for  nobility  attempers  sovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of 
the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royal  (2)."  In  these  profound  ob- 
servations is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  subsequent  experienced  impossibi- 
lity of  constructing  a  durable  free  government  in  France,  or  preserving  any 
thing  like  a  balance  between  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  Revolution 
had  left  only  the  government,  the  army,  and  the  people;  no  intermediate 
rank  existed  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  former,  or  give  durability  to 
the  exertions  of  the  latter.  Left  to  themselves,  the  people  were  no  match  in 
the  long  run  for  an  executive  wielding  the  whole  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom, and  disposing,  in  offices  and  appointments,  of  above  L.40,000,000 
a-year.  In  moments  of  excitement,  the  democratic  spirit  may  become  power- 
ful ;  and,  by  infecting  the  military,  give  a  momentary  triumph  to  tbe  popu- 
lace; but,  with  the  cessation  of  the  effiervescence,  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment must  return  with  redoubled  force,  and  the  people  be  again  subjeeled 
to  the  yoke  of  servitude.  Casual  bursts  of  democratic  passion  cannot  maintain 
a  long  contest  in  a  corrupted  age  with  the  steady  efibrts  of  a  regular  govern* 
ment ;  and  if  they  could,  they  would  lead  only  to  the  transference  of  des» 
potic  power  from  one  set  of  rulers  to  another.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
liberty  has  most  to  dread,  in  such  circumstances,  from  its  friends  or  its  ene- 
mies. 

Durable  freedom  is  to  be  secured  only  by  the  steady,  persevering  efforts  of 
an  aristocracy,  supported,  when  necessary,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
and  hindred  from  running  into  excess  by  the  vigour  of  the  executive.  In  all 
ages  of  the  world,  and  under  all  forms  of  government,  it  is  in  the  equipoise 
of  these  powers  that  freedom  has  been  formed,  and  from  the  destruction  of 
one  of  them  that  the  commencement  of  servitude  is  to  be  dated.  The  French 
Revolution,  by  totally  destroying  the  whole  class  of  the  aristocracy,  and  pre- 
venting, by  the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  its  reconstruction,  has  rendered 
this  balance  impossible,  and,  instead  of  the  elements  of  European  freedom, 
left  in  society  only  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  Asiatic  despotism.  It  a 
as  impossible  to  construct  a  durable  free  government  with  such  materials,  as 
it  would  be  to  forin  glass  or  gunpowder  with  two  only  of  the  three  elements 

fi«ly  of  which  it  hat  b«6n  th«  Tictiin.   Rot  the  right  f  ij  Nap.  1. 145*  1 46. 

of  the  Mbre  it  the  weakest  of  all ;  for  it  it  the  one  (2)  Bacon,  ii.  292. 
which   it  aoouest  worn  out."— ■^LHttr,  SiItm  to 
hiwnt,  Jm,  I7i  1800}  Hard.  tU.  $T|. 
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of  which  they  are  composed ;  and  the  result  has  completely  established  the 
tmlh  of  these  principles.  The  despotism  of  Napoleon  was,  till  his  fall,  the 
Hiost  rigcn-ous  oif  any  in  Europe :  and,  although  France  enjoyed  Ofteen  years 
of  liberty  nnder  the  Restoration,  when  the  swords  of  Alexander  and  Welling- 
ton had  righted  the  balance,  and  the  recollection  of  subjugation  had  tamed 
far  a  time  the  aspirations  of  democracy ;  yet,  with  the  rise  of  a  new  genera- 
tioQ  and  the  oblivion  of  former  disaster,  the  scales  were  anew  subverted,  the 
constitutional  monarchy  was  overturned,  and  from  amidst  the  smoke  of  the 
Bvricades,  the  awful  figure  of  military  power  again  emerged. 
BiMTMi  Grievous  as  has  been  the  injury,  however,  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
i!!^i«*^  vbich  the  ruin  of  the  French  aristocracy  has  occasioned,  it  is  not  so 
Fnac*.  gp^l  Qf  3^  irreparable  as  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Chitrch,  and  consequent  irreligion  of  the  most  energetic  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  evil  has  spread  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  produced  mischiefs 
ofinealculable  magnitude.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  greatest  of  their  philosophers 
his  declared,  that  it  was  neither  their  numbers,  nor  their  talent,  nor  their 
niliUry  spirit  which  gave  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  the  reli- 
fioos  feeling  which  animated  their  people  (i),  it  may  be  conceived  what 
consequences  most  have  resulted  from  the  extinction  of  public  worship  over 
a  whole  country,  and  the  education  of  a  generation  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
nents  of  religious  belief.  It  is  the  painfiil  duty  of  the  moralist,  to  trace  the 
consequences  of  so  shocking  an  act  of  national  impiety,  in  the  progressive 
<lissoliition  of  manners,  the  growth  of  selfishness,  and  the  unrestrained  career 
of  passion,  by  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  French  people  have  since  been 
distinguished;  but  its  effects  upon  public  freedom,  are,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  equally  important.  Liberty  is  essentially  based  on  the  generous  feel- 
ings of  our  nature;  it  requires  often  the  sacrifice  of  private  gratification,  for 
^  public  good ;  it  can  never  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  without  that 
^ie  lelf-denial,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  the  promises  and  the 
Uief  of  religion.  We  must  not  confound  with  this  generous  and  elevated 
spirit  the  desire  for  licentiousness,  which  chafes  against  every  control, 
whether  human  or  divine;  the  one  is  the  burst  of  vegetation  in  its  infancy, 
*B<1  gives  promise  of  the  glories  of  summer  and  the  riches  of  harvest ;  the 
other,  the  fermentation  which  precedes  corruption.  By  destroying  the 
Chorch,  and  educating  a  whole  generation  vnthout  any  religious  principles, 
France  has  given  a  blow  to  her  freedom  and  her  prosperity,  from  which  she 
canneverrecover.  The  fervourof  democracy,  the  extension  of  knowledge,  will 
gire  hut  a  transient  support  to  liberty  when  deprived  of  that  perennial  sup- 
ply which  is  derived  fix>m  the  sense  of  duty  which  religion  inspires.  ^^  As 
AUieism,''  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  de- 
priveth  human  nature  of  the  means  of  exalting  itself  above  human  frailty; 
and  as  it  is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations.^*  Passion  will  find  as  many 
objects  of  gratification  under  a  despotism  as  a  republic;  seduction  is  as  easy 
from  private  as  public  desires;  pleasure  is  as  alluring  in  the  palace  of  opulence 
tt  in  the  forum  of  democracy.  The  transition  is  in  general  slow  from  patriotic 
principle  or  public  spirit  to  private  gratification,  because  they  spring  from  the 
opposite  motives  to  human  conduct;  but  it  is  rapid,  from  rebellion  against 
the  restraints  of  virtue,  to  thraldom  under  the  chains  of  vice,  for  the  former 

(0  H«c  iraacro  HispaiMM,  bm  robore  Gullos,  ncc  gione,  atqne  hac  onft  npientia,  quod  Deonim  iin> 

^diutt  Ptenoe,  ncc  artilms  Gnecos,  nee  deniqne  morUlimn  nninine  omnia  re^  gftbemarique  per- 

■w  ipn  bvjiu  gcntis  et  tame  domcaticp  nativoqae  tpeximos,  omnca  gentea,  natSooesqne  anperavimiis. 

1.  Italoa  ipsos  ct  Latioot ;  scd  pictate  ac  rdi-  — Cicbbo. 
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is  bat  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  ^'  The  character  of  democracy  and 
despotism,''  says  Aristotle  (1),  ^^  is  the  same.  Both  exercise  a  despotic  autho- 
rity over  the  better  class  of  citizens;  decrees  are  in  the  one  what  ordinances 
and  arbitrary  violence  are  in  the  other.  In  different  ages,  the  democrat  aod 
court  favourite  are  not  unfrequently  the  same  men,  and  always  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  each  other ;  they  have  the  principal  power  in  their  respective  forms 
of  government ;  favourites  with  the  absolute  monarch;  demagogues  iii'ilh  the 
soverei{pi  multitude.**  '^  Charles  II  *'  says  Chateaubriand,  '^  threw  Republican 
England  into  the  arms  of  women;**  but,  in  truth,  it  was  not  the  amorous 
monarch  who  effected  the  change ;  it  was  the  easy  transition  from  demo- 
cratic license  to  general  corruption,  which  debased  the  nation  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Mr.  Hume  has  observed,  that  religious  fanaticism  during  the  Civil  ¥^'an 
disgraced  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  England ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the  only  safe- 
guard of  public  virtue  during  those  critical  times ;  and  but  for  the  unbend- 
ing austerity  of  the  Puritans,  public  freedom  would  have  irrecoTerably 
perished  in  the  flood  of  licentiousness  which  overwhelmed  the  country  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  II. 

'^Knowledge,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  is  power;**  he  has  not  said  it  is  eitber 
wisdom  or  virtue.  It  augments  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  mankind;  hot 
whether  it  augments  it  to  good  or  evil  purpose,  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  information  which  is  communicated,  and  the  precautions  against  cor- 
ruption which  are  simultaneously  taken.  As  much  as  it  enlarges  the  founda- 
tions of  prosperity  in  a  virtuous,  does  it  extend  the  sources  of  cerruplioa  in 
a  degenerate  age.  Unless  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  people 
extends  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  cultivation,  the  increase  of  knov- 
ledge  is  but  an  addition  to  the  lever  by  which  vice  dissolves  the  fabric  o( 
society, 
p^digiotu  The  revolutionary  party  have  frequently  said,  that  it  wasNapo- 
cent^ib!^  *  Uou  who  constructcd  with  so  much  ability  the  fabric  of  despotism 
li^weMn.  in  France;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  not  he  that  did  it,  nor  was  bis 
ih^^iiewiu?  power,  great  as  it  was,  ever  equal  to  the  task.  It  was  the  Consti- 
*'°°-  tuent  Assembly  who  broke  the  bones  of  France,  and  left  onlfi 
disjointed,  mis-shapen  mass,  forming  an  easy  prey  to  the  Grst  despotism  which 
should  succeed  it.  By  destroying  the  parliaments,  provincial  assemblies,  and 
courts  of  law;  by  annihilating  the  old  divisions  and  rights  of  the  provinces; 
by  extinguishing  all  corporations  and  provincial  establishments,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  conGscated  the  property  of  the  Church,  drove  the  nobles  into 
exile,  and  soon  after  seized  upon  their  estates,  they  took  away  for  the  future 
all  elements  of  resistance  even  to  the  power  of  the  metropolis.  Every  thing 
was  immediately  centralized  in  its  public  offices;  the  lead  in  all  public  mat- 
ters taken  by  its  citizens ;  and  the  direction  of  every  detail,  however  minute, 
assumed  by  its  ministers.  France,  ever  since,  has  fallen  into  a  slate  of  subjec- 
tion to  Paris  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  even  in  .the  annals  of  Qrien* 
tal  servitude.  The  ruling  power  in  the  East  is  frequently  shaken,  sometimes 
overturned,  by  tumults  originating  in  the  provinces;  but  there  has  been  bo 
example,  since  the  new  regime  was  fully  established  by  the  suppression  of 
the  la  Vendue  rebellion,  of  the  central  authority  in  France  being  shaken  but 
by  movements  originating  in  the  capital.  The  authority  of  Robespierre,  Na- 
polt'on,  I^uis,  and  Louis-Philippe,  were  successively  acknowledged  by  thirty 
millions  over  the  country,  as  soon  as  a  faction  in  Paris  had  obtained  the  as- 

(1)  Arist.  de  Pol.  ir.  c.  4 . 
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ceodency;  and  the  obedient  departments  waited  for  the  announcement 
of  the  telegraph,  or  the  arrival  of  (he  mail,  to  know  whether  they  should 
ulate  ao  emperor,  a  king,  a  consul,  or  a  decemvir  (i).  This  total  pro- 
stration of  the  strength  of  a  great  nation  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  me- 
tropolis, could  never  have  taken  place  under  the  old  government ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, nothing  of  the  kind  was  experienced  under  the  monarchy.  It  was 
the  greatdeeds  of  democratic  despotism  perpetrated  hy  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  destroyed  all  the  elements  of  resistance  in  the  provinces,  and 
left  France  a  helpless  multitude,  necessarily  subject  to  the  power  which  had 
gained  possession  of  the  machinery  of  government.  Despotic  as  the  old  go- 
Teniment  of  France  was,  it  could  never  have  attempted  such  an  arbitrary 
system;  even  the  power  of  the  Czar  Peter,  or  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  would 
have  been  shattered  against  such  an  invasion  of  established  rights  and  settled 
interests.  A  memorable  instance  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  are  exposed  from  the  blind  passions  of  democracy ;  and  of 
the  iatal  effect  of  the  spring  flood  which  drowns  the  institutions  of  a  state, 
when  the  opposing  powers  of  the  people  and  the  government  are  brought  for 
a  time  to  draw  in  the  same  direction. 

Toall  human  appearance,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  permanent  freedom 
is  hopeless  in  France;  the  bulwarks  of  European  liberty  have  disappeared  in 
the  land,  and  over  the  whole  expanse  is  seen  only  the  level  surface  of  Asiatic 
despotism.  This  grievous  result  is  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of 
the  great  and  crying  sins  of  the  Revolution ;  of  the  irreligious  spirit  in  which 
it  was  conceived;  the  atheistical  measures  which  it  introduced;  the  noble 
blood  which  it  shed;  the  private  right  which  it  overturned;  the  boundless 
property  which  it  confiscated.  But  for  these  offences,  a  constitutional  mo- 
narthy,  like  that  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  given  glory  and  happiness 
to  England,  might  have  been  established  in  its  great  rival ;  because,  but  for 
these  offences,  the  march  of  the  Revolution  would  have  been  unstained  by 
crime.  In  nations,  as  in  individuals,  a  harvest  of  prosperity  never  yet  was 
reaped  from  seed  sown  in  injustice.  But  nations  have  no  immortality ;  and 
that  final  retribution  which  in  private  life  is  often  postponed,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance at  least,  to  another  world,  is  brought  with  swift  and  unerring  wings 
opon  the  third  and  fourth  generation  in  the  political  delinquencies  of 
naafcind. 

gyactioH  Does,  then,  the  march  of  freedom  necessarily  terminate  in  disas- 
lS?S***ter?  Is  improvement  inevitably  allied  to  innovation,  innovation  to 
USTT*  revolution?  And  must  the  philosopher,  who  beholds  the  infant 
^"^^  struggles  of  liberty,  ever  foresee  in  their  termination  the  blood  of 
Robespierre,  or  the  carnage  of  Napol^n?  No!  The  distinction  between  the 
two  is  as  wide  as  between  day  and  night — ^between  virtue  and  vice.  The 
^plest  and  rudest  of  mankind  may  distinguish,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
l^ongs  to  erring  mortals,  whether  the  ultimate  tendency  of  innovations  is 
beneficial  or  ruinous— whether  they  are  destined  to  bring  blessings  or  curses 
on  thdr  wings.  This  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  those  who  support 
them,  and  £e  moral  justice  or  injustice  of  their  measures.  If  those  who 
forward  the  work  of  reform  are  the  most  pure  and  upright  in  their  private 
condact,  if  they  are  the  foremost  in  every  moral  and  religious  duty ;  most 
vnblemished  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  and  most  undeviating  in  their 
<^>ty  to  God;  if  they  are  the  best  fathers,  the  best  husbands,  the  best  land- 
lords, ihe  most  charitable  and  humane  of  society  who  take  the  lead ;  if  their 

(1}  St.^amaDS,  237,  260. 
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proceedings  are  characterised  by  moderation,  and  they  are  scrapulousiy 
attentive  to  justice  and  humanity  in  all  their  actions :  then  the  people  may 
safely  follow  in  their  steps,  and  anticipate  blessings  to  themselves  and  their 
children  from  the  measures  they  promote.  But  if  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case;  if  the  leaders  who  seek  to  rouse  their  passions  are  worthless  or  suspi- 
cious in  private  life;  if  they  are  tyrannical  landlords,  faithless  husbaBdi, 
negligent  fathers;  if  they  are  sceptical  or  indifferent  in  religion,  reddess  or 
improvident  in  conduct,  ruined  or  tottering  in  fortune;  if  they  are  selOsh in 
their  enjoyments,  and  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  poor;  if  their  liberty  is 
a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  and  their  patriotism  an  excuse  for  ambition;  if 
their  actions  are  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  their  measures  calculated  to 
do  injustice  or  crea(te  suffering  to  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  state  necesaty : 
then  the  people  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  leading  them  to  perdition; 
that  the  4bric  of  liberty  never  yet  was  reared  by  such  hands,  or  on  sach  a 
basis;  and  that,  whatever  temporary  triumph  may  attend  their  steps,  the 
day  erf  reckoning  will  come,  and  an  awful  retribution  awaits  them  or  their 
children. 
immeoae      jhe  Gual  rcsult  of  the  irreligious  efforts  of  the  French  people  is 

impulse  .ii.ii  •  ^     i_  ^  1 

giTrn.  br  smgularly  illustrative  of  the  moral  government  to  which  hamaii 
r^ili?iD'!i.  affairs  are  subject,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  attempts  to  check  that 
■pmdof  spread  of  religion  which  has  been  decreed  by  Almighty  power. 
ow  tbe"*''  When  the  Parisian  philosophers  beheld  the  universal  diffusion  of 
world.  the  spirit  of  scepticism  which  they  had  produced ;  when  a  nation 
was  seen  abjuring  every  species  of  devotion,  and  a  generation  rising  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  religious  belief,  the  triumph 
of  infidelity  appeared  complete,  and  the  faithful  trembled  and  mourned  in 
silence  at  the  melancholy  prospects  which  were  opening  upon  the  world. 
Yet  in  this  very  spirit  were  preparing,  by  an  unseen  band,  the  means  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  civilized  over  barbaric  belief,  and  of  a  greater  spread  of 
the  Christian  faith  than  had  taken  place  since  it  was  embraced  by  the  tribes 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  deadly  strife  of  European  ambi- 
tion, the  arms  of  civilisation  acquired  an  irresistible  preponderance;  with  its 
last  convulsions  the  strength  of  Russia  was  immeasurably  augmented,  and 
that  mighty  power,  which  had  been  organized  by  the  genius  of  Peter  and 
matured  by  the  ambition  of  Catharine,  received  its  final  developement  from 
the  invasion  of  Napoleon.  The  Crescent,  long  triumphant  over  the  Cross, 
has  now  yielded  to  its  ascendant ;  the  barrier  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Balhhan 
have  been  burst  by  its  champions;  the  ancient  war-cry  of  Constantinople, 
^^  Victory  to  the  Cross!''  has,  after  an  interval  of  four  centuries,  been  beard 
on  the  i£gean  Sea;  and  that  lasting  triumph,  which  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Crusaders  could  not  effect,  has  arisen  from  the  energy  infused  into  what  vas 
then  an  unknown  tribe,  by  the  infidel  arms  of  their  descendants.  In  such 
marvellous  and  unforeseen  consequences,  the  historian  finds  ample  grounds 
for  consolation  at  the  temporary  triumph  of  wickedness ;  from  the  corruption 
of  decaying,  he  turns  to  the  energy  of  infant  civilisation ;  while  he  laments 
the  decline  of  the  principles  of  prosperity  in  their  present  seats,  he  antici- 
pates their  resurrection  in  those  where  tliey  were  tirst  cradled ;  and  traces 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  the  incessant  operation  of  those  gene- 
ral laws  which  provide,  even  amidst  the  decline  of  present  greatness,  ibr  the 
final  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  species. 
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iDdecisiTe  Action  belween  Suwarrow  and  Moreau  Dear  Alexandria— Moreaa  at  Wapk 
HelrcaU'  to  the  crest  of  the  ApeoioDes  and  Turin ~ So warrow  surprises  Turin— and  the 
Castle  of  Milan  is  Uken— Moreau  Retreats  towards  Genoa,  retiring  over  the  Apennines  lo 
that  lown/sUll  oceupying  the  crost  of  the  moimtalot-^avmrrow  spreads  over  the  whole  of 
Piedmont «Bd  Lombardy^Refleotions  on  iheae  rapid  Ssoeasies  af  the  llUea— A.fCalrs  of  the 
Parthenopeian  Republic  at  Naples  — Revolt  eici tod  by  the  oppression  of  the  Freneh— Mao- 
donald  commences  his  Retreat— Though  repeatedly  assailed,  be  regains  in  safety  the  North 
of  Tuscany— He  there  enters  into  communication  with  Moreau,  and  coneeru  measores 
with  him— Position  of  the  Allies  at  this  Juncture— Dangers  arising  firom  their  great  disper- 
sion—Bfacdonald's  Advance,  and  first  combats  with  the  Republicans— Able  and  energetic 
resolution  immediately  adopted  by  Suwarrow— The  two  Armies  meet  on  the  Trebbia — First 
and  indecisive  Actions  there— SuwarroVs  Judicious  Plan  of  Attack— Battle  of  the  Trebbia, 
and  Success  of  the  Russians  on  the  second  day— Singular  nocturnal  Combat  on  the  second 
night— Preparations  of  both  Parties  for  Battle  on  the  third  day— Desperate  Conflict  on  the 
same  field— Decisive  attack  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  on  the  French  centre— Victory  at  length 
remans  with  the  Rpssians— Excessive  Loss  on  both  sides— Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  French 
over'tbe  Apennines— Successful  Operations  during  the  battle,  of  Moreau  against  Bellegardo 
—Fall  of  the  Citadel  of  Turin— Horeau  Retreats  on  Suwarrow  turning  against  him;  while 
Macdonald  by  a  painful  circuit  regains  Genoa— Reorganization  of  both  French  Armies 
under  Moreau— Reflections  on  Suwarfow's  admirable  conduct  in  the  preceding  Movements 
—Naval  efforts  of  the  Directory  to  get  back  the  Army  from  Egypt— which  come  to  Bothing 
—Expulsion  of  the  Republicans  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples-^Bioody  Revenge  of  the 
Royalist  Party  there— Violation  of  the  Capitulation  by  the  Neapolitan  Conrt^Nelsoa 
concurs  in  these  iniquitous  proceedings— Deplorable  Fate  of  Prince  Carraccioii  on  boaxd 
Nelson's  own  ship— Reflections  on  these  Unpardonable  Atrocities— And  on  the  Inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  Campaign. 

fiiTlpw^of  "^"^  cannon  of  Nelson,  which  destroyed  the  French  fleel  at 
»«ropj^j^y^^  Aboukir,  re-echoed  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  ercry 
tiie  Nile!'  °  where  revived  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  their  amhition.  That  great 
event  not  only  destroyed  the  charm  of  Republican  invincibility,  but  relieved 
the  Allies  of  Uie  dread  arising  from  the  military  talents  of  Napol^n  and  his 
terrible  Italian  army,  whom  it  seemed  to  sever  for  ever  from  the  soil  of  Eu- 
rope. The  subjugation  of  Switzerland  and  the  conquest  of  Italy  were  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  mere  secret  apprehension ;  they  were  the  subject  of 
loud  and  impassioned  complaint  over  all  Europe,  and  the  allied  sovereigns, 
upon  this  auspicious  event,  no  longer  hesitated  to  engage  in  open  prepara- 
tions for  the  resumption  of  hostilities  (i). 

tk??'  Austria  felt  that  the  moment  was  approaching  when  she  mi^^t  re- 
AMtria.  gain  her  lost  provinces,  restore  her  fall^  influence,  and  oppose  a 
barrier  to  the  revolutionary  torrent  which  was  overwhelming  Italy.  She  bad 
accordingly  been  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  to  recruit  and  remodel  her 
armies  since  the  treaty  of  Leoben ;  and  they  were  now,  both  in  point  of  dis- 
cipline, numbers,  and  equipment,  on  the  most  formidable  footing.  She  had 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  an  immense  artillery, 
ready  to  take  the  field,  all  admirably  equipped  and  in  the  finest  order,  and 
to  these  were  to  be  added  sixty  thousand  Russians,  who  were  advancing 
unfler  the  renowned  Suwarrow,  flushed  with  the  storming  of  Ismael  and 
Warsaw,  and  anxious  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  conquerors  of  sou- 
And  RtuMh.  tbern  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  though  he  bad  been  some- 
what tardy  in  following  out  the  designs  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  had 
at  length  engaged  warmly  in  the  common  cause ;  the  outrage  committed  on 
the  Order  of  Malta,  which  had  chosen  him  for  their  protector,  filled  him 
with  indignation,  and  he  seemed  desirous  not  only  to  send  his  armies  to 
the  support  of  the  Germanic  states,  but  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  their 
Confederation.  Turkey  had  forgotten  its  ancient  enmity  to  Russia,  in  animo- 
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aty  against  Rranee  for  the  nnproroked  attack  upon  Egypt,  and  its  fleets  and 
ainriei  threatened  to  enclose  the  conqueror  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  kingdom 
he  had  won.  Thus,  while  the  ambition  ol  the  Directory  in  Switzerland  and 
Ittiy  rooted  against  them  the  hostility  of  the  centre  of  Europe,  their  impoli- 
tic and  periions  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Africa  arrayed  against  France  the 
iory  of  Mnasulman  leal  and  the  weight  of  Russian  power  (1). 
^S^^  On  the  18th  December,  1796,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
j^  defenslYe,  was  concluded  I>etween  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for  the 

pon^*^  ^  putting  a  stop  to  the  further  encroachments  of  France. 

By  this  treaty,  Russia  engaged  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of 
ftrty-five  thousand  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  British  forces  in  the 
north  of  Germany;  and  England,  besides  an  immediate  advance  of  L.225,000, 
was  to  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  of  L.75,000.  T)ie  Emperor  Paul  immediately 
entered,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  character,  into  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  he  gave  an  asylum  to  Louis  XYID  in  the  capital  of  Courland;  behaved 
with  munificence  to  the  French  emigrants  who  sought  refuge  in  his  domi- 
aioiis;  accepted  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  St.-John  of  Malta, 
and  excited  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  ad- 
vances of  republican  ambition.  All  his  efforts,  however,  failed  in  inducing 
the  Prussian  cabinet  to  swerve  from  the  cautious  policy  it  had  adopted  ever 
linee  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  neutrality  it  had  observed 
BDce  the  treaty  of  Basle  (3).  That  power  stood  by  in  apparent  indifference^ 
and  saw  a  desperate  strife  between  the  hostile  powers,  in  which  her  own  in- 
dependence was  at  stake,  when  her  army,  now  3190 fiOO  strong,  might  have 
failerfered  with  decisive  efEsct  in  the  struggle ;  and  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
Mearance  by  the  battle  of  Jena. 

D«.s.i79t.  Great  Britain  made  considerable  exertions  to  improve  the  bril- 
liaat  prospects  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  her  view.  Parliament  met  on 
the  20th  November,  1798,  and  shortly  after  entered  on  the  arduous  duty  of 
finanee.  To  meet  the  increased  expenses  which  the  treaty  with  Russia,  and 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  other  countries,  were  likely  to  occa- 
M,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  new  tax,  hitherto  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  that 
IXMM.TU.  on  property.  No  Income  under  L.60  a-year  was  to  pay  any  duty 
al  all;  those  under  L.195  only  a  fortieth  part,  and  above  L.200  a  tenth.  The 
total  income  of  the  nation  was  estimated  at  L.1Q2,000,000,  including 
1*90,000,000  as  the  rent  of  lands ;  and  the  estimated  produce  of  the  tax  on 
to  graduated  scale  was  L.7,50O,0OO.  This  tax  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
voting  as  large  a  portion  as  pos^le  of  the  supplies  of  the  year  by  taxation 
^Ihin  its  limits,  and  cotnpelling  all  persons  to  contribute,  according  to  their 
ibOitf ,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  an  admirable  principle,  if  it  could  have 
I^MQ  feUy  carried  into  effect,  and  which,  if  practicable  and  uniformly  acted 
iipoa,  would  have  prevented  all  the  financial  embarrassments  consequent  on 
tha  war.  But  this  was  very  fur  indeed  from  being  the  case.  The  expenses  in- 
curred so  far  exceeded  the  income,  even  in  that  very  year,  that  a  supple- 
ineatary  budget  was  brought  forward  on  June  6th,  1799,  which  very  much 
Augmented  the  annual  charges  (3). 

The  principle  of  making  the  supplies  of  the  year  as  nearly  as  possible 
top  pace  with  its  expenditure,  is  the  true  system  of  public  as  well  as 

(0  Aith.  Cb.  i,  40.  41,  47.   Jom.  xi.  96.  Tli.  x.         Between  tt»  two  badgpts,  loans  were  etmtvMtcd 

w.  km,  %e^.  If  99, 939.  tii  tha  anoant  of  L.lS^OOO,000 ;  and  tkis  tobil  w- 

Sti}UtA,  tii,^  1,  Ano.  tk»i[,  1799, 7S,  TS.  Joo.  peoditurr,  incliidUig  L.|3,a53.000  for  tke  •raiy  ; 

^>-  8'  10.  L.8.840,OOOfort1i»naTy  ;aad  a8abstdyarL.893.000 

(3)  AsB.  R^.  1799,  |76»  191.  Pari.  Hist.  xxxi.  to  Bassia ;  amoanud,  exclusive  oftkachargos  of  ibe 

If^  debti  io  Bu  ies»  ibau  L.3  4iOOO»000' 
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obsfm-  private  finance;  which  has  suffered,  in  every  country, from no- 
wiHitSiw*  ^^^^9  so  much  as  the  convenient  but  ruinous  plan  of  borrowing 
or  mu  tu.  for  immediate  exigencies,  and  laying  the  undying  burden  of  interest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  posterity.  But  a  greater  error  in  finance  never  was 
committed  than  the  introduction  of  the  income-tax.  In  appearance  the  most 
equal,  it  is  in  reality  the  most  unequal  of  burdens;  because  it  assesses  at  the 
same  rate  many  different  classes  i^ose  resources  are  widely  different.  Hie 
landed  proprietor,  whose  estate  is  wortfi  thirty  years*  purchase  of  the  rental 
at  which  he  is  rated ;  the  fundholder,  whose  stock  is  worth  twenty  or 
twenty-five  of  the  same  annual  payment;  the  merchant,  whose  profits  one 
year  may  be  swallowed  up  by  losses  the  next  season ;  the  professional  man, 
whose  present  income  is  not  worth  five  years*  purchase ;  the  7oung  annui- 
tant, whose  chance  of  life  is  as  twenty,  and  the  aged  spinster,  in  whom  it  is 
not  two,  are  all  rated  at  the  same  annual  sum.  The  tax,  in  consequence,  faDs 
with  excessive  and  undue  severity  upon  one  class,  and  with  unreasonable 
lightness  upon  others;  it  extinguishes  the  infant  accumulations  of  capital, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  savings  of  laborious  industry ;  while  it  is  compara- 
tively unfeltby  the  great  capiulistand  the  opulent  landed  proprietor.  Unlike 
the  indirect  taxes,  which  are  paid  without  being  felt,  or  forgotten  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  objects  on  which  they  are  laid,  it  brings  the  bitterness 
of  taxation,  in  undisguised  nakedness,  to  every  individual,  and  produces, 
in  consequence,  a  degree  of  discontent  and  exasperation  which  nothing  bat 
the  excitement  of  continual  warfare,  or  a  sense  of  uncontrollable  necessity, 
can  induce  a  nation  to  bear. 
und  and  A  cousiderable  addition  was  made  to  the  army  this  year.  The  lami 
irJd'^  forces  were  raised  to  ^38,000  men;  the  sea  to  420,006,  inclodiiig 
ptriiament.  20,000  mariucs;  and  404  ships  of  the  line  were  put  in  commission. 
Besides  this,  80,000  men  were  embodied  in  the  militia  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
besides  40,000  in  Ireland;  an  admirable  force,  which  soon  attained  a  very 
high  degree  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  proved,  through  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  the  best  nursery  for  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  was  in- 
ferior only  in  the  quality  and  composition  of  its  officers  to  the  regular 
army(i). 
u«ivr«.i      The  forces  with  which  France  was  to  resist  this  formidable  con- 

diacontenc 

•t  the  federacy  were  by  no  means  commensurate  either  to  the  ambitioD 
vernme^  of  thc  Dircctory ,  or  the  vast  extent  of  territory  that  they  had  to  de- 
fend. Both  externally  and  internally  the  utmost  discontent  and  dissatisfac- 
tion existed.  The  Republican  armies,  which  in  the  outset  divided  so  mauy 
states  by  the  delusive  promises  of  liberty  and  equality,  had  excited  univenal 
hatred  by  the  exactions  which  they  had  made,  and  the  stem  tyranny  ta 
which  they  had  every  where  subjected  their  new  allies.  Their  most  devoted 
adherents  no  longer  attempted  to  palliate  their  conduct ;  from  the  frontier  of 
the  Jura  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  one  universal  cry  had  arisen  against  tbe 
selfish  cupidity  of  the  Directory,  and  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  its  civil  and 
military  officers.  The  Swiss  democrats,  who  had  called  in  the  French  to  le- 
volutionize  their  country,  made  the  loudest  lamentations  at  the  unrelentinf 
severity  with  which  the  great  contributions,  to  which  they  were  so  little  ac- 
customed, were  exacted  from  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  their  industry.  The 
Cisalpine  republic  was  a  prey  to  the  most  vehement  divisions;  furious  ia- 
cobinism  reigned  in  its  legislative  assemblies;  the  authorities  imposed  oo 
them  by  the  French  bayonets  were  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular;  while  in 

(l)Pui.Hu.xxxi.2Sl,342.  James*  Marat.  UUt,  App.  VoLiii.  Aiui.EH'1799iiaS.  ApP'toCfaw* 
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BoBind,  the  whole  respectable  class  of  dtizens  fdt  thf  utmost  dissatisfaction 
It  the  violeDt  changes  made,  both  in  their  government  and  representative 
body,  by  theur  imperious  allies.  From  the  aiBliated  republics,  therefore,  no 
dlieient  support  could  be  expected ;  while  the  French  government,  neverthe- 
kBs,  was  charged  with  the  burden  of  their  defence.  From  the  Texel  to  Ca- 
likia,  their  frarces  were  expanded  over  an  immense  surface,  in  great,  but 
still  msnfficient  numbers;  while  the  rebent  occupation  of  Switzerland  had 
opened  up  a  new  theatre  of  warfore  hitherto  untrod  by  the  Republican  sol- 
diefi(l). 

swrflTthe  During  the  two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  termination  of 
£^f  hostiliUes,  the  military  force  of  France  had  signally  declined.  Sick* 
f'vw-  ness  and  desertion  had  greatly  diminished  the  ranks  of  the  army; 
twelve  thousand  discharges  had  been  granted  to  the  soldiers,  but  more  than 
lea  times  that  number  had  deserted  from  their  colours,  and  lived  without 
disguise  at  their  homes,  in  such  numbers  as  rendered  it  neither  prudent  nor 
practicable  to  attempt  the  enforcing  their  return,  Five-and- thirty  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  were  exiled  under  Napol^n  on  a  distant  shore,  and  though 
the  addition  of  two  hundred  thousand  conscripts  had  been  ordered,  the  levy 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  some  months  must  yet  elapse  before  they  could 
be  io  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  for  the 
ictoal  shock  of  war,  from  the  Adige  to  the  Maine,  the  Directory  could  only 
eoont  on  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men ;  the  remainder  of  their 
great  forces  were  buried  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  or  too  fur  removed  from 
the  theatre  of  hostilities,  to  be  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching 
eoiitest.  The  administration  of  the  armies  was  on  the  most  corrupted  looting; 
the  officers  had  become  rapacious  and  insolent  in  the  command  of  the  con-* 
qaered  countries;  and  the  dvil  agents  either  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the 
iBfaabitants,  or  plundered  without  control  the  public  money  and  stores  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  Revolutionary  energy  had  exhausted  itself; 
Rgidar  and  steady  government  was  unknown,  and  the  evils  of  a  disordered 
niieand  an  abandoned  administration  were  beginning  to  recoil  on  those  wha 
had  produced  them  (2). 

aS^  The  disposition  of  the  Republican  armies  was  as  follows :  Of  one 
2*,!^^  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  who  were  stationed  in  Italy, 
%i»w.  thirty  thousand  under  Macdonald,  were  lost  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
liiiiions,  and  the  remainder  so  dispersed  over  the  extensive  provinces  of 
l^Hnbardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  states,  that  only  fifty  thousand  could  be 
coikcted  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  contest  on  the  Adige.  Forty-two  thou- 
ttod,  under  General  Jouidan,  were  destined  to  carry  the  war  from  the  Upper 
llhine,  across  the  Black  Forest,  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Mass^na,  at 
^  head  of  forty-five  thousand,  was  stationed  in  Switzerland,  and  intended 
to  dislodge  the  Imperialists  from  the  Tyrol  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige. 
^rty  thousand,  under  Bemadotte,  were  designed  to  form  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion  on  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Diuseldorf  to  Manheim;  while  Brune  at  the 
1^  of  fifteen  thousand  French,  and  twenty  thousand  Dutch  troops,  was 
iDlmsted  with  the  defence  of  the  Batavian  republic.  The  design  of  the  Direo- 
^ry  was  to  turn  the  position  of  the  Imperialists  on  the  Adige  by  getting  pos* 
Mssion  of  the  mountains  which  enclosed  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  and 
^n  drive  the  enemy  before  them,  with  the  uiiited  armies  of  Switzerland 
^  Italy,  across  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  while  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 

(1)  ioM.  xi.  tt,  89.  Til.  U.  iet,  ITS,  ilif  SOT,        (2)  Tli.  z.  183. 908. 300.  Jom.  xl,  89, 94.  Dnn. 
VS.  Boi.  tii.  94, 97.  j.  33,  ^^b,  (j,,  Cvnpaf  ne  4e  1T99.  <•  48,  SI . 
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descending  the  cotirde  of  the  Dannhe,  was  to  unite  with  tbemimder  the  niUi 
of  Vienna  (i). 
fbTim'*'-  ^^  forces  of  the  Austrians  were  hoth  superior  in  point  of 
tbelr  di/"^  number,  better  equipped,  and  stationed  in  more  adTsntageoiit 
Iftton.  ^  situations.  Their  armies  were  collected  behind  the  Lech,  in  ths 
Tyrol,  and  on  the  Adige.  The  first,  under  the  oommancl  of  the  Ardulake 
Charles,  consisted  of  fifty-four  thousand  intotry  and  twenty^onr  thoustnd 
cavalry ;  in  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol,  forty-^our  thousand  indantry  and  tvo 
thousand  five  hundred  horse  were  assembled  under  the  banners  of  Bellegarde 
and  Laudon;  twenty-^our  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  one  thousand  four  hos- 
dred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Hotze,  occupied  the  Vorarlberg;  while 
the  army  on  the  Adige,  seventy-two  thousand  strong,  including  eleven  thoa- 
sand  cavalry,  obeyed  the  orders  of  Rray;  and  twenty^our  thousand  on  (lie 
Maine,  or  in  garrison  at  Wurtcburg,  observed  the  French  forces  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Thus  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  men  were  concentrated 
between  the  Maine  and  the  Po,  and  their  centre  rested  on  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol;  a  vast  fortress,  which  had  often  afforded  a  sure  refuge  in  case  of 
disaster  to  the  Imperial  troops,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  warmly  attached 
to  the  House  of  Austria.  Abo  vie  fifty  thousand  Russians  were  expected  (S); 
but  they  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  enter  into  operations  either  on  the  Da- 
nube or  the  Adige  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign* 

These  dispositions  on  both  sides  were  made  on  the  principle  that  the  poi* 
session  of  the  mountains  ensures  that  of  the  plains,  and  that  the  key  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy  was  to  foe  found  in  the  Tyrol  Alps;  a  gseat  oror,  aad 
which  has  been  since  abundantly  refuted  by  the  campaigns  of  Napolten,  aad 
the  reasoning  of  the  Archduke  Charles  (3).  The  true  avenue  to  Yiennaislhe 
valley  of  the  Danube ;  it  is  there  that  a  serious  blow  struck  is  at  once  decisiTe, 
and  that  the  gates  of  the  monarchy  are  laid  open  by  a  single  great  defeat  od 
the  frontier.  It  was  not  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  nor  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Grisons,  but  on  the  heights  of  Ulm  and  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  that  Napoto 
prostrated  the  strength  of  Austria  in  1805  and  1809;  and  of  all  the  numerooi 
defeats  which  that  power  had  experienced,  none  was  felt  to  be  irretrieTaUe 
but  that  of  Hohenlinden ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Iser,  in  1800.  There  is  no  anakgj 
between  the  descent  of  streams  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds,  aad 
the  invasion  of  civilized  armies  from  mountains  to  the  adjacent  plains.  A 
ridge  of  glaciers  is  an  admirable  fountain  for  the  perennial  supply  of  men) 
but  the  worst  possible  base  for  military  operations  (4). 
rbibohs  ef.  By  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  the  French  government  had  greiilj 
i^MioV  of  weakened,  instead  of  having  strengthened,  their  military  positios- 
Md^'^fy  to  Nothing  was  so  advantageous  to  them  as  the  neutrality  of  that 
muiu]?"^  republic,  because  it  covered  the  only  defenceless  frontier  of  the 
pow«r.  state,  and  gave  them  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  the  campaigai 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  for  which  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Piedmoat 
afforded  an  advantageous  base,  without  the  fear  of  being  turned  by  a  rerene 
in  the  mountains.  But  all  these  advantages  were  lost  when  the  contest  was 
conducted  in  the  higher  Alps,  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Adige  was  liahle 
to  be  turned  by  a  single  reverse  on  the  Aar  or  the  St.-Gothard.  The  surface 
over  which  military  operations  were  carried,  was  by  this  conquest  immensdj 
extended,  wilhoutany  proportionate  addition  either  to  the  means  of  olTensive 

(O  Dual.  i.  33,  33.   Jom.  xi.  00,  01.    Arck.  Cb.  (3)  Arcbdiike,  i.  117,  162.  Camp  cle  |798. 

i.  50,  61.  (4)  Jom.  x.  280,  and  xi.  06.  ArcbdoLCf  i.SX 

(2)  Arrb.  Ui.  i.40»4l.  Dtiai.  I,  SO.  iom.  xi.  05.  Qnmne  de  1709. 
96.  Th.  X.  22C. 
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or  defeittifa  mstat.  The  Tyrol  was  a  great  central  fortveft,  in  which  the 
Jiiiperiftiisls  had  often  foond  shelter  in  moments  of  disaster,  but  no  such 
adraatage  could  he  hoped  for  by  the  Republicans  from  their  possession  of 
thehosl^  or  discontented  cantons  of  Switzerland;  while  no  avenue  to  the 
heirt  of  Austria  was  so  difficult  as  that  which  lay  through  the  midst  of  the 
iRira  and  indomitable  inhabitants  of  that  almost  inaccessible  province  (1). 

Nor  had  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  and  the  banish- 
BOit  of  Napoleon  to  the  sands  of  Egypt,  contributed  less  to  weaken  the 
Inmidable  powers  with  which  two  years  before  he  had  shattered  the  Austrian 
DNHiareby.  Now  was  seen  the  sagacity  vrith  which  he  had  chosen  the  line  of 
the  Adigeior  tenacious  defence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  declaration,  that  if  he 
had  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Directory,  and  advanced  to  Rome,  he 
wmld  have  endangered  the  Republic*  Though  the  forces  in  the  Peninsula 
were  above  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  and  were  soon  increased  by  the 
iirival  of  conscripts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  the  Re* 
paMiGans  were  never  able  to  meet  the  Imperialists  in  equal  force  on  the 
Adige;  and  Italy  was  lost,  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Naples  all  but  cut 
sff)  while  yet  an  overwhelming  force,  if  it  could  only  have  been  assembled 
It  die  decisive  point,  existed  in  the  Peninsula  (2). 
^^^  Notwithstanding  the  deficient  state  of  their  military  preparations^ 
^^  end  the  urgent  representations  of  all  their  generals  that  the  actual 
ii»  ''  Isrce  under  their  command  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  amount 
whidi  the  Directory  had  led  them  to  expect,  the  French  government,  led 
any  by  ilMbunded  audacity,  resolved  to  commence  hostilities.  The  Austrian 
cahbiet  having  returned  no  answer  to  the  peremptory  note,  in  which  the 
Doeclory  required  the  sending  back  of  the  Russian  troops,  Jourdan  received 
nders  to  cross  the  Rhine,  which  was  immediately  done  at  Rehl  and  Huningen, 
nd  the  Republicans  advanced  in  four  columns  towards  the  Black  Forest.  A 
fcw  days  after,  Bemadotte,  with  ten  thousand  men,  took  possession  of 
lioheim,  and  advanced  against  Philipsburg,  which  refused  to  capitulate, 
sotwithstanding  an  angry  summons  from  the  Republican  general.  Upon  re- 
ceiviDg  this  intelligence,  the  Archduke  passed  the  Lech,  and  advanced  in 
three  columns  towards  Biberach,  Waldsee,  and  Ravensbei^,  at  the  head  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  infimtry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry;  while  Starry, 
^rith  thirteen  thousand  men,  was  moved  upon  Neumarckt,  and  six  thousand 
MB  were  thrown  into  the  fortifications  of  Ulm  (5). 
j|mh«  While  the  hostile  armies  were  thus  approaching  each  other,  in  the 
"M^  '  space  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  contest  had  com- 
,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons.  Dur- 
SMd&ing  the  night  of  the  5th  March,  Mass^na  marched  upon  Sargantz, 
and  having  summoned  the  Austrian  general,  Aufienberg,  to  evacuate  the  dis* 
trict,  his  troops  advanced  at  all  points  to  cross  the  Rhine.  The  left  wing, 
ttoder  OcMNOT,  afterwards,  Duke  of  Reggio,  ^^  a  general,''  said  Napoleon, 
^^  tried  in  a  hundred  battles,''  was  destined  to  make  a  false  attack  on  Uie  post 
of  Feldkirch,  so  as  to  hinder  Hotze,  wbo  commanded  at  that  important  point, 
from  sending  any  succour  to  the  centre  at  Goire,  and  the  right  at  Reichenau ;  the 
light  wing,  undo-  Dumont,  was  destined  to  crossa  t  that  place,  and  turn  the  posi- 
tion of  Goire  by  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  while  Mass^na  himself,  in  the 
centre,  was  to  force  the  passage  opposite  to  Luciensteg,  and  carry  the  in- 
traMlunents  of  that  fort.  Subordinate  to  these  principal  attacks,  Loison,  with 

(0  n.  3u  317.  Afdi.  di.  i.  56.   ,  (3)  Jom,  xi.  !^,  96.  Tb.  «•  337, 329.  Arcb.  Ch. 

(3)  Jon.  xi.  SS,  M    Tb.  x.  31$,  319,  336.  i.  140. 
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a  bri^de,  was  directed  to  descend  from  the  valley  of  Urseren  upon  Disentis, 
and  support  the  attack  of  Dumont;  while  Lecourbe,  who  lay  at  Bellinzona, 
received  orders  to  penetrate  by  Tusis,  over  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Beni* 
hardin  and  down  the  stupendous  defile  of  the  Via-mala,  into  the  Engadine, 
and  open  up  a  communication  with  the  Italian  army  on  the  Adi^e  (i). 
March  6,  Thoso  attacks  were  almost  all  successful.  The  Rhine,  yet  charged 
I^It'in^  with  melting  snows,  was  crossed  under  a  murderous  fire ;  after  an 
•aee«sifui.  obstinatc  rcsistancc,  the  fort  of  Luciensteg  was  carried  by  the  in-i 
trepidity  of  Ihe  French  chasseurs,  who  scaled  an  almost  inacc^sihle  heighc 
which  commanded  it,  and  eight  hundred  men,  with  five  pieces  of  eannon, 
were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile  Dumont,  having  forced  the  pass  of  Kunkel, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  central  point  and  important  bridge  of  Rei- 
chenau,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Rhine,  not  only 
succeeded  In  maintaining  himself  there,  but  made  prisoners  an  Austrian 
detachment  which  had  resisted  Loison  at  Disentis.  The  result  of  this  movfr* 
ment  was,  that  Auffenberg,  who  fell  back  slowly,  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  towards  Goire,  found  his  retreat  cut  off  up  the  Rhine  :  and,  bong 
surrounded  there  by  superior  forces,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  with  two  thousand  men  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  while  a  battatioa 
Jie  had  stationed  at  Embs  underwent  the  same  fate  (2). 

March  7.  While  thosc  successes  were  gained  on  the  centre  and  right,  Oiidi- 
not  advanced  against  Feldkirch.  Hotze  instantly  collected  his  troops,  and 
The  Aiu.  advanced  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  preserve  his  communication 
dH^cn'blciL  ^'ith  Auffenberg;  but,  after  maintaining  his  ground  for  a  whole 
J^**,;;;^*!,^  day,  he  was  at  length  driven  back  to  the  intrenchment  of  Feld- 
Tyrol.  kirch,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

At  the  same  time,  Lecourbe,  having  broken  up  from  Bellinzona,  crossed  the 
Bernhardin,  yet  encumbered  with  snow,  and  arrived  at  Tusisby  the  terrible  de> 
file  of  the  Tia-mala,  where  he  divided  his  forces  into  two  columns,  one  of 
which  moved  over  the  Julian  Alps,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  while  the 
other,  under  Lecourbe  in  person,  began  to  ascend  the  wild  and  rocky  TaJley 
of  the  Albula.  The  intention  of  the  Republicans  was  to  have  supported  this 
irruption  by  Dessoies,  who  received  orders  to  debouche  from  the  Vaiteline 
into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Adige;  but  the  march  of  the  latter  column  across 
the  mountains  having  [)een  retarded  by  unavoidable  accidents.  General  Belle* 
garde,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  forces  in  that  quarter,  made  prepara* 
tions,  by  occupying  all  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  envelope  the  in- 
vaders (3). 
March  H.     Martiusbnick  in  consequence  was  assailed  by  Lecourbe  without 
success;  but  although  Laudon,  in  his  turn,  made  an  attack  with  his  own 
troops,  combined  with  its  garrison,  in  all  fourteen  thousand  men,  upon  the 
French  forces,  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage ;  and  the  Repu- 
blicans, awaiting  their  reinforcements,  suspended  their  operations  for  ten 
March  34.      days.  At  length  Dessoies  having  come  up,  and  other  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  Lecourbe  commenced  a  general  attack  on  Laudon^s  forces, 
leading  his  division  against  Martinsbruck,  while  Dessoies  and  I^ison  were 
directed  to  cross  the  mountains  into  the  Munsterthal  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
To  arrive  at  that  valley  it  was  necessary  for  the  division  of  the  former  to 
cross  the  highest  ridges  in  Europe,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  which  might  have 
deterred  the  most  intrepid  chasseurs.  With  undaunted  courage  his  soldien 

(I)  Arcli.  Ch.  i.  I4l.  143.  Dam.  i.  38,  37-  Jom.        (2)  Jom.  xi.  lOI,  103.  Dma.  i.  39,  39.  ^nrb-Ok. 
vi.  100*  101.  Tb.  X.  230,  331.  i.  58. 83. 

(3)  Arch.  Ch.  i.  M.  Jom.  xI.  114. 
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aseended  the  glaciers  of  tbe  Wuitnser  Joch,  which  separates  the  sources  of 
the  Adda  from  one  of  those  of  the  Adige.  After  having  turned  the  fortifica- 
lions  on  the  summit,  which  the  Imperialists  occupied  in  perfect  security,  he 
descended  hy  the  wild  and  rocky  bed  of  the  torrent  of  Rambach,  amidst  fHght- 
fal  precipices,  where  a  handful  of  men  might  have  arrested  an  army,  sur- 
Mw*  A      prised  the  post  of  Taufers,  which  Laudon  had  fortified  with  care, 
*aDd  totally  routed  its  garrison,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  with  the  loss  of 
four  thousand  prisoners  and  all  its  artillery.  The  situation  of  the  Austrian 
general  was  now  altogether  desperate;  for  while  Dessoles  was  achieving  this 
decisive  success,  Loison  had  seized  upon  Nauders,  and  Lecourbe  forced  the 
post  and  passage  of  Martinsbruck,  so  that  all  the  avenues  by  which  his  retreat 
eoold  be  effected  were  cut  off,  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  himself, 
with  three  hundred  men,  into  the  glaciers  of  Gebatch,  from  whence,  after 
Qiidergoing  incredible  hardships,  he  at  length  reached  the  valley  of  Venosta, 
and  joined  General  Bellegarde,  who  was  marching  to  his  relief.  After  this 
^orions  victory,  achieved  with  forces  hardly  half  the  number  of  the  van- 
quished, and  which  cannot  be  appreciated  but  by  those  who  have  traversed 
the  railed  and  inhospitable  ridges  among  which  it  was  effected,  Dessoles  ad- 
vaDced  to  Glums  (i) ;  and  the  French  found  themselves  masters  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn  and  the  Adige;  but 
here  their  advance  was  arrested  by  General  Bellegarde,  who  had  collected 
nearly  forty  thousand  men  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  the  intelligence  of 
erents  in  other  quarters,  which  restored  victory  to  the  Imperial  standards. 
Bat  Mu.      The  intelligence  of  the  first  success  in  the  Grisons  reached  Jourdan 
taMitr  on  the  i  1th,  and  induced  him  to  move  forward.  On  the  12th,  he 
22^    passed  the  Danube,  and  advanced  in  four  marches  to  PfoUendorf 
FcMurdL   j|Q(]  Mengen,  between  that  river  and  the  lake  of  Constance.   Judg- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  attempt  any  thing  until 
the  post  of  Feldkirch  was  carried,  he  urged  Mass^na  to  renew  his  attacks  in 
■tttb  It.  u.  that  quarter.  That  important  town,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
**'*•        in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  supported  by  intrenchments  ex- 
tendhig  from  the  river  HI,  which  bathed  its  feet,  to  inaccessible  cliffs  on  either 
side,  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  the  French  grena- 
diers, with  the  utmost  impetuosity ;  but  all  his  efforts  recoiled  before  the 
steady  courage  of  the  Imperialists.  Ifass^na,  conceiving  this  post  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  from  its  commanding  the  principal  passage  from  the 
Torarlberg  into  the  Tyrol,  united  the  whole  division  of  Mdnard  to  the  troops 
of Oadinot,  and  advanced  in  person  to  the  attack.    But  the  great  strength  of 
^^^  ^     the  works,  and  the  invincible  tenacity  of  the  Austrians,  defeated 
ill  his  efforts.  In  vain  the  French  sought'  to  establish  themselves  on  the  right 
of  the  position ;  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters  ascended  the  adjacent  eminences, 
>nd  assailed  the  Republicans  with  such  a  close  and  destructive  fire,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  ground  (2) ;  and  Massdna,  after 
beholding  the  flower  of  his  army  perish  at  the  foot  of  the  intrenchments,  was 
obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  to  Lu- 
^ensteg  and  Coire,  while  Oudinot  recrossed  the  Rhine,  and  established  him-^ 
selfatReineck. 

'onrdan,  to  compensate  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  had  takep  up  a  strong 
position  between  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube.  Two  torrents,  the 

.  (0  Bob.  i.  S4,  56;,  Jom.  x.  1 J4, 1 16.  Arch.  Ch.        (3)  Jom.  zi.  UO,  1 13.  Dom.  i.  47, 48*  Arch.  Ck, 
'•'•'»«.  ■  i.  112,  U8. 
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jo«T4tii  M.  Ostraeh  and  Uie  Aach,  flowing  in  opposite  directioiii,  die  one  idia 
^k^ti-om  the  Danube,  the  other  into  the  lake,  from  a  marsh  in  hiaeentrei 
i^b.  Arch-  fgQ  3]QQg  |)|^  ifoQi  ^  lilg  position.  St.-Gyr,  with  the  ieft,  wis  sta- 
cbmrim.  tioned  at Mengen ;  Souham,  with  the  centre,  at  PfoUendorf;  Ferino, 
with  the  right,  at  Bamsdorf,  while  I^ebvre,  with  the  advanced  guard,  oo* 
copied  the  heights  behind  the  Tillage  of  Ostrach.  That  point  was  the  OMMt 
accessible  of  the  line :  placed  at  the  source  of  the  two  torrents,  it  was  to  be* 
reached  by  a  chauss^,  which  crossed  the  marshy  ground  from  which  they 
descended.  It  was  against  this  part  of  the  line  that  the  principal  efforts  of 
the  Imperialists  were  directed,  while  subordinate  attacks  were  simultaneously 
commenced  on  the  right  and  left  against  St.-Cyr  and  Ferine.  The  force 
March  at.  brought  to  bear  against  Ostrach,  under  the  Archduke  in  person,  wtt 
long  resisted,  notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  numbers  in  the  attack- 
ing columns,  by  the  Republicans,  under  Jourdan;  but  at  length  the  left, 
MarMi  as.  uudcr  St.-€yr,  having  been  outflanked  at  Mengen,  and  the  centre 
being  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the  increasing  masses  of  the  asaailants,  a 
general  retreat  was  ordered,  and  such  was  the  danger  of  the  left  wing,  that 
it  was  continued,  without  intermission,  on  the  day  following,  till  they  reached 
the  position  of  Stogeach  (i). 

oTthbtS??    This  aflalr  did  not  cost  above  two  thousand  men  to  the  vanquished 
ccM.  ""^  party,  and  the  loss  of  the  victors  was  nearly  as  great ;  but  it  had  the 
most  important  effect  upon  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  It  broke  the  charm  of 
Republican  invincibility,  compelled  the  French  standards  opoily  to  retreat 
before  the  Imperial,  and  gave  to  the  Austrians  all  the  advantage  of  a  Orst  suc- 
cess. Now  appeared  the  good  use  which  they  had  made  of  their  time  dnrii^ 
the  short  interval  of  peace.  Their  cannon,  well  served  and  formidable,  were 
much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  troops  engaged  than  they  had 
been  in  the  former  war,  and  the  light  artillery  in  particular,  formed  on  the 
French  model,  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  entirely  deprived 
the  Republicans  of  their  advantage  in  that  important  weapon  of  modem 
warfare  (2). 
fw  Franrb    Jourdan  clearly  saw  the  importance  of  the  village  of  Stockach, 
at  stedMoii.  where  all  the  roads  to  Swabia,  Switzerland,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar,  unite,  and  beyond  which  he  could  not  continue  his  retreat,  without 
abandoning  his  communications  with  Mass^na  and  the  Grisons.  PeroeiTing 
that  the  Archduke  was  preparing  an  attack,  he  resolved  to  antici|iate  him, 
and  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  initiative,  always  an  object  of  importance  in 
the  commencement  of  a  campaign.  The  Austrians  were  by  this  time  in  great 
force  on  the  Stockach,  a  small  stream  which  flows  in  a  winding  channel  be- 
fore the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  terminates  its  devious  course  in  the 
lake  of  Constance;  their  centre  occupied  the  plateau  of  Nellemberg  in  front 
of  the  river,  their  right  extended  along  the  same  plateau  towards  Liptingen, 
their  left  from  ZoUbruck  to  Wahlweis.  On  the  side  of  the  Republicans,  Souham 
commanded  the  centre,  Ferine  the  right,  and  St.-Gyr,  whose  vanguard  was 
led  by  Soult,  the  left  wing.  This  last  body  was  destined  to  attack  Liptingen, 
where  Meerfeld  was  stationed ;  and  it  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  principal 
effort  was  to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  turn  the  Austrians,  and  force  them  to 
retreat  by  the  single  chaussde  of  Stockach  in  their  rear,  where  they  of  neces- 
sity must,  in  case  of  disaster,  have  lost  all  their  artillery  (5). 
At  five  in  the  morning  all  the  columns  were  in  motion,  and  the  advanced 

(1)  Arch.  Ch.  i.  147. 151.    Th.  x.  23S.    Dnm.  i.        (S)  Jom.  xi.  128.  Dora.  i.  49.   SU-Ojt,  i.  |S3» 
4S.  4S.  Jom.  xi.  ISO*  124.  St^Cyr*  i.  130. 1».  IS5.  AkU.  Ch.  i.  |71,  ITS. 

(2)  Dam.  i.  42,  43.  Arch.  Ch.  i.  156, 105. 
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furd  of  Somlt  soon  etme  in  sight  of  the  videttes  of  lieerfeld.  He  was  soon 
attacked  so  vigorously  by  that  general  and  SL-Gyr,  that  he  was  driven  fron^ 
Llpliiigen,  and  thrown  back  in  confusion  into  the  woods  which  lay  along  the 
nad  of  Stockach.  Speedily  were  they  expelled  from  that  stronghold ;  the  in- 
ftnlry,  in  great  disorder,  retreated  to  Stockach,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  road 
towards  Mceskirch.  Meanwhile  the  two  armies  were  engaged  along  the  whole 
■m*  a  line.  Souham  in  the  centre  repulsed  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy 
aslvas  Wahlweis  and  Orsingen  on  the  Stockach,  and  menaced  the  plateau 
ofMellemberg,  while  Ferine  was  actively  engaged  on  the  right.  A  violent  can- 
nsiade  was  heard  along  the  whole  front  of  the  army ;  a  decisive  success  had 
been  gained  an  one  point,  the  Austrian  right  was  turned,  the  victory  seemed 
already  dedded  (i). 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Archduke  perceive  the  impression 

whieh  the  French  had  made  on  his  right  wing,  than  he  set  off  at 

tke  gallop  lor  that  quarter  of  the  field,  followed  by  twelve  squadrons  of  cui* 

laaaiers,  after  whom  succeeded  six  battalions  of  grenadiers;  while  a  power- 

fol  body  of  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  plateau  of  Nellemberg  to  protect  the 

lelieat  of  Uie  anny ,  in  case  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  that 

dtremity.  These  dispositions,  rapidly  adopted  at  the  decisive  moment| 

changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  their  effect  was  increased  by  a  faulty 

stepof  Jourdan,  who,  instead  of  supporting  the  menaced  point  with  all  his  dis- 

paiable  force,  sent  orders  to  St.-Cyr  to  advance  to  Moeskirch,  in  the  idea  of 

catting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  A  violent  struggle  now  ensued  in 

the  woods  of  Uptingen,  which  Soult  had  gained  in  the  first  moment  of  suc- 

CM.  The  Archduke  attacked  them  with  fresh  troops,  the  Republicans  de- 

Inided  thefti  with  heroic  valour^  and  one  of  the  roost  furious  combats  that 

occorred  in  the  whole  war,  took  place,  without  intermission,  for  several  hours. 

Three  times  the  French  advanced  out  of  the  wood  to  meet  their  enemies,  and 

three  timet,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  they  were  repulsed 

hf  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  Germans.  At  length  the  Imperialists  be- 

cuBe  the  assailants;  the  Archduke  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Hun- 

inian  grenadiers.  Prince  Furstemburg  and  Prince  Anhalt  Bemburg  were 

killed  while  leading  on  their  respective  regiments,  and  the  flower  of  the  army 

en  both  aides  perished  under  the  terrible  fire  which  overspread  the  field  oif 

battle.  Sl.-Cyr,  who  felt  that  he  had  gained  what,  if  [properly  supported, 

ttight  have  become  a  decisive  success,  long  and  obstinately  maintained  his 

iroond;  but  at  length,  finding  that  the  principal  effort  of  the  Austrians  was 

directed  against  his  wing,  and  that  their  reserves  were  coming  into  action,  he 

ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  the  wood,  and  retire  into  the  plain  of  Liptingen. 

Ibis  perilous  movement  was  performed  by  that  able  officer  in  presence  of  a 

victorious  enemy,  and  when  his  rear<-guard  was  almost  enveloped  by  their 

cuirassiers,  with  admirable  steadiness ;  but,  when  they  reached  the  open 

teontry,  they  were  charged  by  Kollowrath,  at  the  head  of  the  six  battalions 

oCgreaaidiersand  twelve  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  which  the  Archduke  had 

iN^ttght  up  from  the  reserve.  This  effort  proved  decisive.  In  vain  Jourdan 

chai]^  the  Austrian  cavalry  with  the  French' horse ;  they  were  broken  and 

drifen  back  in  disorder  by  the  superior  weight  and  energy  of  the  cuirassiers, 

ind  thegencral-in-chief  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  in  the  flight. 

This  OTerthrow  constrained  the  infantry  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  during  which 

Iwo  regiments  were  enveloped  and  made  prisoners ;  and  St.-Cyr,  who  was 

iu»w  entirely  cut  off  from  the  centre  of  his  army,  alone  escaped  total  destrucr 

(0  lo*.  xi.  130  Dum.  i.  49,  SO.  Sl.-Cyr,  i.  136,  139.  Ardi.  Cb.  i.  175, 190. 
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tf  on  by  throwing  himself  across  the  Banub^  the  sole  bridge  o^er  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  unoccupied  by  the  enemy  (1). 
Drfnt  or      This  great  success,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  St.-Cyr  firon 
tbc  Freoeb.  ^j^^  remainder  of  the  army,  was  decisive  of  the  victory.    Sonbam 
and  Ferino,  with  the  centre  and  right,  had  mainlained  theif  position,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of  their  opponents;  but  tbey ' 
had  gained  no  advantage,  and  they  were  totally  unequal,  now  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  was  separated,  and  unable  to  render  any  assistanoe,^  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Archdoke. 
Although,  therefore,  the  French  had  bravely  withstood  the  snperior  foroes 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amoanting  to 
about  five  thousand  men  to  each  party,  yet,  by  the  separation  of  their  left 
wing,  they  had  sustained  all  the  consequences  of  a  serious  defeat ;  and  it 
became  necessary,  renouncing  ali  idea  of  co-operating  with  the  Republicans 
in  Helvetia,  which  could  not  be  approached  without  the  sacrifice  of  St.*Gyr 
and  his  wing  (2),  to  endeavour  to  reunite  the  scattered  divisions  of  the  army 
by  a  retreat  to  the  passes  of  the  Black  Forest. 

Jourdan  was  so  much  disconcerted  with  the  result  of  this  action,  that,  after 
reaching  the  defiles  of  that  forest,  he  surrendered  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Emouf,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  set  out  for  Paris,  to  lay  in  person  bis 
complaints  as  to  the  state  of  the  troops  before  the  Directory  (3). 
ii<nrrat  of  With  superior  forces,  and  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  in  admirable 
Ir^Tho^  order,  the  Austrians  had  now  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  the 
Rhine.  French  army  in  the  course  of  its  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  saeh  as 
never  ligain  occurred  to  them  till  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  The  Archduke  cletriy 
perceived  that  there  was  the  important  point  of  the  campaign :  lind  had  he 
been  the  unfettered  master  of  his  actions,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
constrained  the  French  army  to  a  retreat  as  disastrous  as  that  from  Wurtzboif 
in  1796;  but  the  Aulic  Council,  influenced  by  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  key 
to  ultimate  success  was  to  be  found  in  the  Alps,  forbade  him  to  advance 
towards  the  Rhine  till  Switzerland  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  He  was  oom- 
pelled,  in  consequence,  to  put  his  army  into  cantonments  between  Engea 
and  Wahlweis,  while  the  Republicans  leisurely  effected  their  retreat  throng 
April  c.  the  Black  Forest,  by  the  valley  of  Rintzig  and  that  of  HeU,  to  the 
Rhine,  which  stream  they  crossed  at  Old  Brisach  and  Kehl  a  few  days  after, 
leaving  only  posts  of  observation  on  the  right  bank.  This  retreat  compelled 
April  7.  Bernadotte,  who,  wRh  his  little  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  had 
already  commenced  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  to  abandon  his  works  with 
precipitation,  and  regain  the  left  bank  (4);  so  that,  in  a  month  after  the 
campaign  had  been  commenced  with  so  much  presumption  and  so  little  con- 
sideration by  the  Directory,  their  armies  on  the  German  frontier  were  every 
where  reduced  to  the  defence  of  their  own  territory. 

The  bad  success  of  their  armies  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  to  which 
the  French  had  been  so  little  accustomed  since  the  brilliant  era  of  Napol^n^ 
victories,  might.have  proved  fatal  to  the  government  of  the  Directory,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  unexpected  event  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  restored 
to  the  people  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  vigour  of  1795  (5).  This  was  the 
massacre  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt. 

(1)  St.-Cyr.  i.  139.  ISO.  Th.x.  338,  240.  torn.  x.  (3)  Tb.  x,  341,  242.  Jom.  xi.  ISS.  tSa.  St.-Cjtk 
ISl.  134.  Dam.  i.  SO.  52.  Arch.  Ch.  i.  190»  198.  i.  160,  187. 

(2)  Ardi.  a.  i.  108. 202.  Jom.  xi.  136. 137.  Hi.  (4)  Ardi.  Ch.  i.  311.  218*   Jonu  xi.  |Sa»  IMw 
X.  241.  St.  Cyr,  i.  ISO,  15Q.  Dam.  1.  (i.  Th.  x.  242. 

(S)  Jovn.  xi,  t4l. 
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g^j^  Though  at  war  with  Austria,  FraDce  was  yet  at  peace  with  the 
MOiintaf.  German  empire,  and  the  Congress  at  Rastadt  was  still  continuing, 
nder  the  safeguard  of  neutrality,  its  interminable  labours.  When  the  vie* 
tary  of  Stockach  had  placed  that  city  in  the  power  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
CalMDet  of  Vienna  ordered  the  Count  Lehbach,  their  minister  plenipotentiary, 
to  endearour  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  princes  of  the 
cnpire  had  made  secret  adyances  to  the  Directory.  The  Count  conceived  the 
amt  eflectual  way  would  be  to  seize  the  papers  of  the  French  embassy  at  the 
momeDt  of  their  leaving  the  city,  and  for  this  purpose  he  solicited  and  ob- 
twiedfrom  his  court  authority  to  require  an  armed  force  from  the  Archduke 
Chirtes.  That  gallant  officer  refused,  in  the  first  instance,  to  comply  with 
the  request,  alteging  that  his  soldiers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  concerns  of 
diplomacy;  but  fresh  orders  from  Vienna  obliged  him  to  submit,  and  a  detacb- 
■eot  of  the  hussars  of  Szeckler  was  in  consequence  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
llie imperial  plenipotentiary  (i). 

lb  diMia.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  the  communications  of  the  ministers  at 
^'^  Rastadt  having  been  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  patrols,  the  Re* 
IKililicans  addressed  an  energetic  note  on  the  subject  to  the  Austrian  autho- 
ritiei,  and  the  remonstrance  having  been  disregarded,  the  Congress  declared 
itseif  dissolved.  The  departure  of  the  diplomatic  body  was  fixed  for  the 
S8th  April,  but  the  Austrian  colonel  gave  them  orders  to  set  out  on  the 
ttth,  as  the  town  was  to  be  occupied  on  the  following  day  by  the  Imperial 
ireops,  and  refused  to  grant  the  escort  which  they  demanded,  upon  the  plea 
thit  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  in  conse- 
Aawiai.  quence,  Jean  Debry,  Bonnier,  and  Roberjot,  set  out  on  the  same 
Attrik^i.  evening  for  Strasburg,  but  they  had  scarcely  left  the  gates  of 
'^""^  Rastadt  when  they  were  attacked  by  some  drunken  hussars  of  the 
icgiiaent  of  Szeckler,  who  seized  them,  dragged  them  out  of  their  carriages, 
^  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  efibrts  of  the  wife  of 
^^'9-  the  latter  to  save  her  husband,  and  struck  down  Jean  Debry,  by 
libre  bbws,  into  a  ditch,  where  he  escaped  destruction  only  by  having  the 
presenee  of  mind  to  feign  that  he  was  already  dead.  The  assassins  seized  and 
cinied  off  the  papers  of  the  legation,  but  committed  no  other  spoliation;  and 
icanng  two  of  their  victims  lifeless,  and  one  desperately  wounded,  on  the 
froond,  disappeared  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night.  Jean  Debry,  whose 
^vnnds  were  not  mortal,  contrived  to  make  his  way,  after  their  departure, 
into  Rastadt,  and  presented  himself,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  at  the  hotel  of 
M.  Goertz,  the  Prussian  envoy  (2). 

tp*       This  atrocious  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  excited  the  utmost 
^^^    indignation  and  horror  throughout  Europe.  The  honour  of  the 
J;j«r>u4  Germans  felt  itself  seriously  wounded  by  the  calamitous  event,  and 
Unt€.     the  members  of  the  deputation  who  remained  at  the  Congress 
aniDimously  signed  a  declaration  expressive  of  detestation  at  its  authors.  It 
^  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  high  character  and  unstained  honour 
cf  the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  that  although  the  crime 
Vis  committed  by  persons  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  and^  the  hussars  of 
Sleekier  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Archduke^o  the  environs 
of  Rastadt,  no  suspicion  fell  upon  either  of  these  exalted  persons  as  having 
^^  accessary  to  the  nefarious  proceeding.  That  it  was  committed  for  poli- 
tical purposes,  and  not  by  common  robbers,  is  evident  from  their  having 

(iMoM.  li.  14).  Ue.siT.3l8.  th.x.355.  Mint»Lres  Pl^nipotent.  a  RasUJt.    Lac.  xiv.  435* 

(2)  Bard.  vii.  23ii.  236.  Jom.'xi.  143,  143.  Uc.     Ardi.  Ch.  i.  334. 
"T.  S18, 33$.  Th,  x.  350,  275.  Proci»- Verbal  de« 
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taken  nothing  but  state  papers;  and  although  the  Direetory  has  not  escaped 
Che  suspicion  of  having  been  the  secret  authors  of  the  crime  (i),  in  order  to 
inflame  the  national  spirit  of  the  French,  there  seems  no  ground  for  impoliiii 
to  them  so  atrocious  a  proceeding,  or  ascribing  it  to  any  other  cause  this  a 
unauthorized  excess  by  drunken  or  brutal  soldiers  of  a  duty  comDUtted  to 
them  by  their  goTemment,  requiring  more  than  ordinary  discretion  ud 
forbearance.  But  though  Austria  has  escaped  the  imputation  of  having  bees 
accessary  to  the  guilt  of  murder,  she  cannot  escape  from  the  disgrace  of  hanai 
been  remotely  the  cause  of  its  perpetration;  of  haying  authorized  an  attack 
upon  the  sacred  persons  of  ambassadors,  which,  though  not  intended  to  have 
been  followed  by  assassination,  was  at  best  a  violation  of  the  htwof  natiooi 
and  a  breach  of  the  slender  links  which  unite  humanity  together  dnring  tlie 
rude  conflicts  of  war,  and  of  having  taken  guilt  to  herself  by  adopting  w 
judicial  steps  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  oflfence  (2).  As  ludi, 
it  is  deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation,  and,  like  all  other  unjnslifiabk 
actions,  its  consequences  speedily  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  its  authors.  The 
military  spirit  of  the  French,  languid  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
was  immediately  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  this  outrage  upon  their  ann 
bassadors.  No  difficulty  was  any  longer  experienced  in  completing  the  lerici 
of  the  conscription  (5);  and  to  this  burst  of  national  feeling  is,  in  a  grert 
measure,  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  augmentation  of  Mais^na*s  army,  and  tlH 
subsequent  disasters  which  overwhelmed  the  Imperialists  at  the  condaMi 
of  the  campaign. 

comoiearf.  While  au  implacable  war  was  thus  breaking  out  to  the  north  ef 
uu!lfii°^  the  Alps,  reverses  of  a  most  serious  character  attended  the  first 
't>■^  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  Italian  plains.  The  approadi 
of  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  who,  it  was  expected,  would  reach  the 
Adige  by  the  middle  of  April,  rendered  it  an  object  of  the  last  iinportanoeftr 
the  Republicans  to  force  their  opponents  from  the  important  line  formed  bf 
that  stream  before  the  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  reinforcement;  but  by  the 
senseless  dispersion  of  their  vast  armies  through  the  whole  peninsula,  thef 
were  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient  force  in  the  plains  of  the  Mlndo,  in  the 
Imprudent  commenccmcnt  of  the  campaign^  to  effect  that  object.  The  totil 
fb?F^uHi*'  force  commanded  by  Schdrer  on  the  Adige  was  now  raised,  by  the 
forers  ther..  ^n\y^]  of  coHscrlpts,  So  fifty-sevcn  Ihousaud  men ;  Macdonald  i« 
at  the  head  of  thirty-four  thousand  at  Rome  and  Naples ;  ten  thousand  were 
in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  like  number  in  Piedmont,  five  thousand  in 
Liguria;  but  these  latter  forces  were  too  far  removed  to  be  able  to  render  any 
assistance  at  the  decisive  point;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  forces 
consisted  of  fifty-eight  thousand  combatants,  including  six  thousand  caTalry, 
cantoned  between  the  Tagliamento  and  th^  Adige,  besides  a  reserve  of  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  horse  in  Garinthia  and  Croatia.  Thdr 
field-artillery  amounted  to  180  pieces;  the  park  of  the  army  tn  170 more; 
and  a  heavy  train  of  eighty  battering  guns,  admirably  provided  with  horsa 
and  ammunition,  was  ready  at  Palma  Nuova,  for  the  siege  of  any  of  the  fo^ 
tresses  that  might  be  attacked.  This  summary  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  erroneous  principles  on  which  the  Directory  proceeded  in  their  plan  i 

(i)  Nap.  in  Moctb.  v\.  40.  army  tb«  hanan  by  wboa  ft  was  eoouaittei— 

{2)  Tbe  Qaeen  of  Naples  was  the  real  instigator  D'Abkartbs,  ii.  304. 

of  this  atrocious  act,  lboa$h  the  catastropbo  in  (3)  Th.  x.  3S7. 2&0.  Jo«.zi.t43»  t44«  l«.<i'' 

which  it  terminated  was  as  little  iatmided  by  her  as  S34>  BMtd,  rii,  S44»  24^ 
the  siof  le*hearted  general  who  deUched  from  his 
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tte  eunfMigii,  and  tlMir  loUl  obliTion  of  the  lessons  tavght  by  Napol^n  as 

to  (he  mip(x1anoe  of  the  line  of  the  Adlge  to  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula ;  while 

the  baperialists  were  collecting  all  their  force  for  a  decisiye  blow  in  that 

quarter,  half  the  French  troops  lay  inactive  and  scattered  along  the  whole 

eiteat  of  its  snrfice,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria  (i). 

MiMoT    The  Anstrians  had,  with  great  foresight,  strengthened  their  posi- 

XiSuZ  tion  on  the  Adige  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  LegQago,com- 

*^  ^^'  manding  a  bridge  over  that  river,  had  become  a  formidable  fortress ; 

the  eistles  of  Verona  were  amply  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence;  a 

iwi4ge  of  boats  at  Polo  enabled  them  to  communicate  with  the  intrenched 

cmpof  Pastrengo,  on  the  eai|tem  slope  of  the  Montebaldo;  Venice,  placed 

heyoDd  the  retch  of  attack,  contained  their  great  magazines  and  reserves  of 

tftiUerf  stores;  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  could  be  approached  were  care* 

Mly  iartified ;  a  flotilla  of  forty  boats,  carrying  three  hundred  pieces  of  can- 

nea  (2),  was  prepared,  either  to  defend  the  Lagunie  of  that  capital,  or  carry 

the  lapplies  of  the  army  up  the  Po ;  while  bridges,  established  over  the  Piave 

ind  the  TagUamento,  seenred  the  communication  of  the  army  in  the  field 

vilh  the  reserves  by  which  it  was  to  be  supported. 

Schdrer  had  obtained  the  cmnmand  of  the  French  army ;  an  officer  who  had 
terred  with  distinction  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  during  the  campaign 
of  1795,  hot  being  unknown  to  the  Italian  army,  he  possessed  the  confidence 
seither  of  the  officers  nor  soldiers;  while  Moreau,  the  glorious  commander 
of  the  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  in  1796,  occupied  the  unworthy 
litiitkHi  of  inspector  of  infantry.  On  the  side  of  the  Anstrians,  Melas  had 
obtaiiied,  upon  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  supreme  command ; 
n  officer  oif  considerable  experience  and  ability,  but  whose  age,  above 
ttventy  years,  rtodered  him  little  competent  to  cope  with  the  enterprising 
fnenbof  the  Republic.  Until  hisarrivai,  however,  the  troops  were  under  the 
Olden  of  General  Kray,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  most  distln- 
gaidied  officers  of  the  empire.  Active,  intrepid,  and  indefatigable;  gifted 
^^  t  cool  head  and  an  admirable  eoap^ceil  in  danger,  he  was  one  of  the 
aost  illustriooB  generals  of  the  Imperial  army,  and,  after  the  Archduke 
^3iaries,  has  left  the  most  brilliant  reputation  in  its  military  archives  of  the 
ittt  eentvy  (3). 

Jfjj^^  The  plan  of  the  Directory  was  lor  Seh^rer  to  pass  the  Adige, 
«>«•  near  Verona,  drive  the  Anstrians  over  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta, 
^^  the  right  wing  of  Mass^na^s  army,  commanded  by  Lecourbe,  was  to  form 
t  janction  with  a  corps  detached  from  the  Italian  army  into  the  Valtoline, 
and  ^1,  by  Brixen  and  Botzen,  on  the  right  fl|ink  of  the  Imperial  army.  But 
It  the  very  time  that  they  meditated  these  extensive  operations,  they  detached 
toeral  Ganthier,  with  five  thousand  men,  to  occupy  Tuscany ;  a  conquest 
*^  >(•  which  was  indeed  easily  effected,  but  was  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was 
topedient,  both  by  weakening  the  effective  force  on  the  Adige,  and  aflford- 
hig  in  additional  example  of  that  insatiable  desire  for  conquest  which  the 
allied  powers  so  loudly  complained  of  in  the  Republican  government.  Mean- 
while Schdrer,  having  collected  his  forces,  established  himself  on  the  right 
^oak  of  the  Adige,  opposite  to  the  Austrian  army,  the  right  at  Sanguinetto^ 
^  left  at  Peschiera ;  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  crossing  the 
^^or.  At  the  same  time  Kray  threw  eight  thousand  men  into  the  intrenched 
<*Oip  of  Postrengo,  under  Generals  Gottesheim  and  Elnitz,  while  the  divisions 

.  (/)  j*^  >>•  147,  la.  Dnm.  i.  M.  TJi.  s.  3Ui         (2)  Jom.  xi.  149.  St.^^yr,  i.  17S>  H8* 
«4.  «.^yx,  i.  m,  171.  Areb.  Qt,  i.  225-  (3)  Jook  »l.  149,  IM' 
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March  *5.  Kaim  and  Hohenzollern,  twenty  thousand  strong,  were  established 
around  Verona,  with  detachments  at  Areola ;  Froelich  and  Mercantin,  with  in 
equal  force,  were  encamped  near  Bevilacqua;  and  Klenau,  with  four  tbon- 
sand,  was  stationed  near  Acqua;  and  the  reserves,  under  Ott  and  Zoph,  re- 
ceived .orders  to  draw  near  to  the  Brenta  (1). 
PKiiminary  The  Frehch  general  having  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  balk  of 
or  tolh'l!^.  the  Austrian  forces  were  encamped  at  Pastrengo,  between  Veroni 
^***  and  the  lake  of  Guards,  resolved  to  make  his  principal  effort  in 
that  quarter.  With  this  view,  the  three  divisions  of  the  left  wing,  oonunaDded 
by  Serrurier,  Delmas,  and  Grenier,  were  moved  in  that  direction;  vbik 
Moreau,  with  the  divisions  of  Hatry  and  Victor,  received  orders  to  make  a 
false  attack  near  Verona,  and,  on  the  extreme  right,  Montrichard  was  to  ad- 
vance against  Legnago.  Kray,  on  his  part,  being  led  to  believe  that  their 
principal  force  was  directed  against  Verona,  repaired  in  haste  to  Bevilaoqiu, 
where  he  concerted  with  Klenau  an  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Repub- 
licans. Thus  both  parties^  mutually  deceived  as  to  each  other's  designs,  ma- 
noeuvred as  if  their  object  had  been  reciprocally  to  avoid  each  other;  the  hoik 
of  the  Austrian  forces  being  directed  against  the  French  rig^t,  and  the  piis- 
dpal  part  of  the  Republicans  against  the  Imperial  left  (3). 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  March,  the  whole  French  left  wingwa» 
in  motion,  while  the  flotilla  on  the  lake  of  Guarda  set  sail  during  the  m^t.  (o 
second  their  operations.  In  this  quarter  they  met  with  brilliant  success;  the 
redoubts  and  intrenchments  of  Pastrengo  were  carried,  Rivoli  fell  into  their 
hands;  and  the  garrison  of  the  intrenched  camp,  crossing  in  haste  the  bridge 
of  Polo,  left  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  in  ^ 
N«Foh  a6.  hands  of  the  Republicans.  The  action  did  not  begin  in  the  centre 
till  near  ten  o'clock,  but  it  soon  became  there  also  extremely  warm.  The 
Fim  ><]c.  villages  in  front  of  Verona  were  ^obstinately  contested,  but  aita  a 
F^ch  on  desperate  resistance,  the  Republicans  pressed  forward,  and  nearly 
the  Adige.  reached  the  walls  of  Verona.  At  this  sight,  Kaim,  who  was  appr^ 
henslve  of  bein^  attacked  in  the  town,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  front  m 
flanks  of  the  assailants  with  fresh  forces;  but,  although  the  village  of  Sao 
Massimo,  taken  and  retaken  seven  times  during  the  day,  finally  remained  m 
the  possession  of  the  Austrians  till  night  separated  the  combatants,  they  sei^' 
bly  lost  ground,  upon  the  whole,  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  post  of  SiiaJ 
Lucie,  also  the  theatre  of  obstinate  contest,  was  carried  by  the  Republicans' 
But,  whUe  fortune  favoured  their  arms  on  the  left,  and  divided  her  favows 
in  the  centre,  the  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  conducted  by 
Kray  in  person.  General  Montrichard  advanced  in  that  quarier  to  Ugnago, 
and  had  already  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  place,  when  Froelich  debou- 
ched in  three  columns,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  along  the  diktf 
which  led  to  the  French  column,  while  the  division  of  Mercantin  adyaoccd 
as  a  reserve.  The  Republicans  were  speedily  routed ;  attacked  at  once  la 
front  and  both  flanks,  they  lost  all  their  artillery,  and  were  driven  «i^ 
great  loss  behind  Torre  on  the  road  to  Mantua  (3). 
L*-i.  to  no    The  loss  of  the  French  in  this  battle  amounted  to  four  thousan* 

arc  141  vc  re*  ,  .         mttA' 

wu.  men,  while  that  of  the  Imperialists  was  nearly  seven  tnousawij 
but  nevertheless,  as  the  success  on  the  teft  and  centre  was  in  some  degrtc 
balanced  by  the  disaster  on  the  right,  they  were  unable  to  derive  any  deci- 
sive advantage  from  this  large  difference  in  their  favour.  The  capture  of  ^ 

(1)  Jom.  xi.  155.  1&6.   Dam.  i.  58,  Th  x.  215.         (3)  Jom.  xi.  IGO.  170.  Tli.  x.JIT.  Dmi.  >•  * 
Bol.  iii.  2t6.  217.  Arch.  Cli.  i.  220.  ^o.  st  -CTr,  i.  177i  17tf.  Arch.  Cb.  1 2af. 

(2)  Th.  X.  240.  Join.  102.  Dam.  i.  59« 
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cnop  at  Pastrengo  and  of  the  brid^  at  Polo  was  of  little  importance,  as  the 
Anstriaiis  held  Verona,  and  the  only  road  from  thence  to  the  plain  passed 
throogh  that  town.  Kray,  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  Montrichard,  hastened 
ta  Yeiwia  with  the  divisions  of  Mercantin  and  Frcelich,  leaving  a  few  batta- 
UoDs  only  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Lower  Adige;  while  the  Republicans 
recrossed  the  upper  part  of  that  river  above  Verona,  and  retired  towards 
Feschiera.  Thos  the  bulk  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  were  assembled  near 
Verona,  which  was  felt  to  be  the  key  to  the  Adige  equally  by  the  Imperialists 
aid  Republicans.  Already  the  courage  of  the  Austrians  was  elevated  by  the 
btitnced  success  which  they  had  obtained  (i);  and  from  the  hesitation  of  the 
eDemy  in  following  up  his  advantage  at  Pastrengo,  they  perceived  with 
pleasure  that  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  not  been  inherit^  by  his  suc- 
cessor (2). 

s«kmr  a-  Aflcr  much  irresolution,  and  assembling  a  council  of  war,  Sch^rer 
SJiT'  resolved  to  descend  the  Adige  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  to 
^Ulta^  attempt  a  passage  between  Verona  and  Legnago  at  Ronca  or  Alba- 
Atuiffi.  redo,  while  Semirier,  with  one  division,  was  thrown  across  the 
apper  stream  at  Polo  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Preparatory  to 
this  design,  the  army  was  countermarched'  from  left-right,  a  complicated 
operation,  which  fatigued  and  embarrassed  the  soldiers  without  any  ade- 
<{aate  advantage.  At  length,  on  the  30th  March,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
mny  was  descending  the  river,  Serrurier  crossed  with  seven  thousand  men 
>*«k^'  at  Polo,  and  boldly  advanced  on  the  high-road  leading  to  Trent 
towards  Verona ;  Kray,  debouching  from  the  central  point  at  Verona ,  assailed 
the  advancing  columns  with  fifteen  thousand  men  of  the  divisions  Frcelich 
and  Einitz,  and  attacking  the  Republicans  with  great  vigour,  drove  them 
hick  in  disorder  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  forward,  approached  so  near, 
that  it  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  French  had  not  sunk  the  boats 
of  whidi  it  consisted.  The  situation  of  Serrurier  was  now  altogether  despe- 
rate; part  of  his  men  dispersed  and  saved  themselves  in  the  mountains;  a 
lew  escaped  over  the  river  at  Rivoli;  but  above  fifteen  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  and  the  total  loss  of  his  division  was  nearly  three  thousand  men  (3). 
c<ntrr-  Notwithstaudiug  this  severe  check,  Scherer  persisted  in  his 
bMbfivties.  design  of  passing  the  Adige  below  Verona.  Ailer  countermarching 
his  troops,  without  any  visible  reason,  he  concentrated  them  below  Villa 
Franca,  between  the  Adige  and  the  Tartaro ;  his  right  encamped  near  Porto- 
Legnago,  the  remainder  in  the  position  of  Magnano.  Kray,  perceiving  the 
defects  of  their  situation,  wisely  resolved  to  bring  the  weight  of  his  forces  to 
hear  on  the  Republican  left,  so  as  to  threaten  their  communications  with 
Loffibardy.  For  this  purpose,  he  directed  Hohenzollem  and  St.-^ulien  to  the 
Montebaldo  and  the  road  to  Trent;  while  Wukassowich,  who  formed  part  of 
Bellegarde's  corps  in  the  Tyrol,  was  to  move  on  La  Ghiesa,  by  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  he  himself  debouched  from  Verona,  at  the 
head  of  the  divisions  of  Kaim,  Zoph,  and  Mercantin,  right  against  the  Re- 
pablican  centre  at  Magnano.  The  peril  of  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was 
now  extreme,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  move  the  right  and  centre 
towards  it,  in  order  to  avoid  its  total  destruction,  liad  Kray,  whose  army 
was  now  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  his  reserves,  to  forty-five  thousand,  attacked 
on  the  4th  April,  he  would  have  surprised  the  French  in  the  midst  of  their 

(1)  Dmn.  3.  60i  61  >   Jom.'zi.  172«  173i  Sl.-Cyr,     TUsent  animi.   Fodiis  qaia  boh  viceuet  pro  vido 
*•  179,  f SI.  essel.— Lit.  xxi.  9. 

(3)  Saiwithib  ^ia  pnHer  spem  reticterent,  c(V        (3)  Jom.  xi.  177.  Oatn.  i.  69>  C3.  Th.  x.  348, 

2i9.  St.-C7r,i.  192, 183. 
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latertl  movwiiimlii)  imd  destroyed  two  of  their  diviiionii  b^tby  deliyinfthe 
Action  till  Ihe  day  followisg,  t^e  periloui  ehange  of  patitioa  waioofflpletod, 
and  tlie  opportunity  lost  (i). 

hSSi^t  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  yfhiva  the  lateral  movemeiit  wm  on  the  point  of  bdig 
M^MM.  acconipliahed  that  the  heitile  armiei  eneountered  each  other  ot 
the  plains  of  If  aonano.  The  French  force  amounted  to  thirty^nr  thoaaiBd 
infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry ;  the  Austrians  were  superior,  havioK 
nearly  forty*flve  thousand  in  the  field,  of  whom  five  thouund  wore  hone, 
liereantin  was  intrusted  with  the  attaek  of  the  French  right  i  Kaim  the  ee»- 
Ire,  and  Koph  the  left,  while  f^lioh,  at  the  head  of  a  powei^  reserra,  ins 
to  follow  the  steps  of  Kaim,  and  Hoheniollem  was  moved  forward  agtimt 
Villa  Franca  on  the  road  to  Mantua.  The  marshy  plain,  to  the  south  of  Mag- 
nano,  is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of  streams,  which  fall  into  the  Tartars  ind 
tho  Menaga,  and  render  the  deploying  of  tnftntry  difficult,  that  of  oivilry 
impossible  (S), 

'  The  right  wing  of  the  Freiieh,  commanded  by  Victor  and  Grenier,  orv- 
whelmed  the  division  of  Mercantin  to  which  it  was  opposed.  But  while  this 
success  attended  the  Republicans  in  that  quarter,  the  Austrian  centre,  uador 
Kaim,  penetrated,  without  opposition,  between  the  rear  of  Ifontricbard  lad 
the  firamt  of  Delmas,  who  were  in  the  act  of  completing  their  lateral  navS' 
ment  from  right  to  left,  and  occupied  a  salient  angle  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
French  position.  Had  the  Imperialists  been  in  a  situation  to  have  soppertttl 
this  advantage  by  fresh  troops,  it  would  have  been  decisive  ol  the  fate  sf  the 
day ;  but  Kray,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Republiean  right,  wu  at  Ihe 
moment  hastening  to  support  Mercantin  with  the  reserve  of  Froslieh ;  and  thu 
time  was  given  to  Moreau  and  Delmas,  not  only  to  restore  affairs  ia  (hit 
quarter,  by  causing  their  rear  and  vanguards  to  form  in  line  to  resist  the 
ferther  progress  oif  the  enemy,  but  even  to  attack  and  carry  the  village  of  Bulr 
tapreda,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous  resistance  from  Kaim^divisss. 
On  the  left,  Moreau,  having  arrived  at  the  open  plain,  favourable  to  tbe  e|i»> 
rations  of  cavafary,  executed  several  brilliant  charges,  and  drove  the  Austriam 
from  all  the  villages  which  they  occupied,  almost  into  the  walls  of  Vertsn. 
Victory  on  every  side  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Republican  standard,  though 
decisive  success  was  no  longer  td  be  expected  from  the  insulated  situation  of 
all  the  divisions,  and  the  unconnected  operations  which  they  were  fcveralll 
MtHdiVt  carrying  on.  But  Kray  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  by  a  ded* 
th7?c£^e  ^^  operation  against  the  French  right.  Putting  himself  at  the  h^ 
livrlTbr^  of  the  reserve  of  Frcelich,  supported  by  two  batteries  of  heivy 
th?  viet'^ry.  artillcTy,  he  foil  unawares  upon  the  division  of  Grenier,  and  potit 
to  the  rout;  Victor,  trying  to  restore  the  combat,  was  charged  in  flank  by  Ihe 
Imperial  horse;  and  driven  back  in  disorder,  while  the  overthrow  of  Ihit 
wing  was  ooiQpleted  by  the  attack  of  Mercantin's  division,  which  had  nov 
sallied  in  its  rear.  Meanwhile,  Moreau  continued  to  maintain  his  gromMi  ip 
the  centre,  and  Serrurier  made  himself  piaster  on  the  left  sA  Villa  Frafici, 
and  advanced  near  to  Verona.  But  the  rout  of  the  rif^t  wing,  whidi  wii 
now  driven  a  mile  imd  a-half  from  the  field  of  battle,  so  as  to  leave  the  eeatfe 
entirely  uacovcred,  was  decisive  of  tbe  victory.  Before  night,  Scberer  die* 
off  his  shattered  forces  behind  theTartaro,  carrying  with  them  two  theasaatf 
prisouers  and  several  pieces  of  cannon,  a  poor  compensation  for  the  less  ef 
four  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  four  thousand  prisoners,  seven  standards, 

(I)  Join.  xi.  179,  ISt    OuiB.  i.  65.  Tk.  x.  330.        (S)  Dum.  i.  9S.  fga.  si.  tSS«  llf. 

Sr.-(:yr>  i.  184. 
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dght  pieecf  of  cannon,  and  forty  caissons,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
tlialin|wrialitt8(i). 

iM  Md^  This  victory,  one  of  the  roost  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  Austrian 
'^^  monarchy,  was decisiYO  of  thefateof  luly.  Thenceforth,  the  French 
fell  Irwn  one  disaster  into  another,  till  they  were  driven  over  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  expelled  from  the  whole  peninsula— a  striking  example  of  the 
inportance  of  early  victory  to  the  whole  fate  of  a  campaign,  and  of  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  confidence  and  vigour  resulting  from  long-continued 
Iriiuiphs  may,  hy  a  single  well-timed  success,  be  exchanged  for  the  depres- 
MQ  and  imsolntion  which  are  the  sure  forerunners  of  defeat.  The  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  Imperialists  were  mainly  owing  to  the  possession  of  the 
fcrtified  posts  of  Verona  and  Legnago,  and  the  interior  line  of  operations 
wiuch  they  afforded  them  on  the  Adige,— another  instance,  among  the  many 
whidi  this  war  exhibited,  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  a  central  position 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  avail  himself  of  it,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
vay  sometimes,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  general,  counterbalance  the  most 
dedded  superiority  in  other  respects  (2). 

vtm4Mj  The  Republicans,  thrown  into  the  deepest  dejection  by  this  de- 
IhTpiU^  feat,  retired  on  the  following  day  behind  the  Mincio ;  and  not  feel- 
inr  themselves  in  security  there,  even  with  the  fortress  of  Mantua  on  one 
flank  and  that  of  Peschiera  on  the  other,  Scherer  continued  his  retreat 
Afriin^  behind  the  Oglio,  and  then  the  Adda.  This  retrograde  move- 
ment was  performed  in  such  confusion,  that  it  entirely  lost  that  general 
the  little  consideration  which  remained  to  him  with  his  troops,  and  they 
badly  demanded  the  removal  of  a  leader  who  had  torn  from  their  brows  the 
Ml  tl  Unrels  of  Rivoli  and  Areola.  The  Austrians,  astonished  at  their 
•WB  soeeess,  and  fearful  of  endangering  it  by  a  precipiute  advance,  moved 
slswly  after  \he  beaten  army.  Eight  days  after  the  battle  elapsed  before  they 
owBed  the  Mincio,  and  established  themselves  at  GastiUaro,  after  deUching 
Hnitz  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  observe  Mantua,  and  three  battalions  to 
fbim  tiie  investment  of  Peschiera  (5), 

<^  •*-     While  the  Republican  fortunes  were  thus  sinking  in  Italy,  another 

•HuLi^.  disaster  awaited  them,  in  the  capture  of  Corfu,  which  capitulated 

HJ^^^  to  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  shortly  after  the  com- 

nencement  of  hostilities;  and  thus  deprived  them  of  their  last  footing  in  the 

■^  *•      Ionian  isles.  Thus  on  cfvery  side  the  star  of  the  Republic  seemed  to 

be  en  the  wane,  whUe  that  of  Austria  was  rising  in  the  ascendant  (i). 


While  these  important  events  were  in  progress  to  the  south  of  the 
ii!r  Alps,  the  Anstrians  evinced  an  unpardonable  tardiness  in  ibllowing 
ip  their  success  at  Stockach.  In  vain  the  Archduke  urged  them  not  to  lose 
the  precious  moments;  the  Aulic  Council,  desirous  not  to  endanger  the  ad- 
▼uuge  which  they  had  already  gained,  enjoined  him  to  confine  his  opera* 
Ml  IS.  tions  in  clearing  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  by  detached  parties, 
ifter  several  engagements,  the  French  were  finally  expelled  from  the  German 
aide,  bat  in  their  retreat  they,  with  needless  barbarity,  burned  the  celebrated 
WMden  bridge  at  Schathausen,  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  that  species 
of  arehitectnre  that  existed  in  the  world  (5). 

(0  Til.  X.  251.  aw.  Jom.  xi.  tW,  191.  D*m.  I.         (4)  Aoo.  fiag.  1799.  BO.  Jom.  »i.  Jf9. 
t4.«i,  Sl.-CTr«  i.  1«5. 190.  (^)  ^^'"*  ^^*  ^^'  ^^^*  *'  '^  ^^*^'  ^^'  *•  ^^» 

(a  iom.  xi.  195.  221. 

(})  n.  X.  2S2,  253.  Jom.  xi.  198,  199.  Datn.  i. 
«.  SuCyr,  i.  191,  I9|. 
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MMsrnii       Massena,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  as  wdi 
tbi-  Alps,     as  in  the  Alps,  was  now  intrusted,  found  himself  under  the  neoes- 
drfrnsivp '  sity  of  chauging  entirely  the  disposition  of  his  army.  Turned  on  ibe 
!i^  or"om  one  flank  by  the  Imperiaiisls  on  tlie  lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  advance  of  Kray  beyond  the  Adige,  he  was  necessitated  to  retire 
into  the  central  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Directory  now  found  how  grie- 
vous an  error  they  had  committed  by  attacking  that  country,  and  rendering 
its  rugged  frontiers  the  centre  of  military  operations.  Deprived  of  the  siielter 
which  they  had  hitherto  found  for  their  flanks  in  the  neutral  ridges  of  the 
Alps,  the  Republicans  were  now  compelled  to  maintain  one  uninterrupted 
line  of  defence  from  the  Texel  to  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  any  considerable 
disaster  in  one  part  of  that  long  extent  weakened  their  operations  in  every 
other.  Massf^na  was  well  aware  that  a  mountainous  country,  in  appearance 
the  most  easy,  is  frequently  in  reality  the  most  difficult  of  defence;  because 
Che  communication  from  one  part  of  the  line  to  another  is  often  so  mnck 
obstructed,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  a  skilful  adversary  to  bring  an  overwhelming 
force  to  bear  against  an  unsupported  part.  Impressed  with  those  ideas,  he 
drew  back  his  advanced  posts  at  Taufers,  Glurentz  on  the  Adige,  and  Finter- 
muntz  on  the  Inn,  and  arranged  his  forces  in  the  following  manner.  The 
right  ^ing  was  composed  of  Lecourbe  in  the  Engadine,  Menard  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  and  Lorges  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  down  as  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance; the  centre,  consisting  of  four  divisions,  supported  by  an  auxiliary 
Swiss  corps,  occupied  the  line  of  that  river  as  far  as  Huningen.  Headquarters 
were  established  at  Basle,  which  was  put  in  a  respectable  posture  of  defenoe. 
The  left  wing,  scattered  over  Huningen,  Old  Brisach,  Kehl,  and  Manfaeim, 
was  destined  to  protect  the  line  of  the  Rhine  below  that  place.  The  whole 
of  these  forces  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  aboot 
two-thirds  were  stationed  in  Switzerland  and  the  Orisons  (1). 
Drsrnptioii    Throo  impctuoUs  streams,  each  flowing  within  the  other,  descend 
txlllv^  of    ^*'oni  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  Alps  towards  the  north,  and  form,  by 
^<*r-  their  junction,  the  great  river  of  the  Rhine.    The  Grst  of  these  b 

the  Rhine  itself,  which,  rising  in  the  Glaciers  near  theSt.-Golhard,  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Grisons  to  the  north,  loses  itself  in  the  great  lake  of  Con- 
stance ;  issues  from  it  at  Stein,  and  flows  to  the  westward  as  far  as  Basle,  where 
it  commences  its  majestic  and  perpendicular  course  towards  the  sea.  This 
river  covers  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  contains  within  its  ample  circuit 
all  its  tributary  streams.  The  second  is  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Linth, 
which ,  rising  in  the  Alps  of  Glarus  and  the  Wallenstalter  sea,  forms  in  its 
course  the  charming  lake  of  Zurich,  and  issuing  from  its  northern  extremity 
at  the  town  of  the  same  name,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Limmat,  tills 
•into  the  Aar,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Rhine.  That 
line  only  covers  a  part  of  Switzerland,  and  is  of  much  smaller  extent  than 
the  former ;  but  it  is  more  concentrated,  and  offers  a  far  more  advantageous 
position  for  defence.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Reuss,  which,  descending  from  the 
St.-Gothard  through  the  precipitous  valley  of  SchoUenen,  swells  into  the 
romantic  lake  of  the  four  cantons  at  Altdorf,  and  leaving  its  wood-clad  diiB 
at  Lucerne,  falls  into  the  Aar,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine*  All  these 
lines,  shut  in  on  the  right  by  enormous  mountains,  terminating  on  the  leA 
in  deep  rivers,  and  intersected  by"  vast  lakes  and  ridges  of  rock,  present  ihe 
greatest  advantages  for  defence.  Massena  soon  found  that  the  exterior  circle, 
that  of  the  Rhine,  could  not  be  maintained,  with  the  troops  at  his  disposal) 

(1)  Uuin.  i.  71.  Join.  xi.  3ll»  Sl3,  315.  Th.  x.  277,  378.   AKhdoka,  i.  233,  241. 
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against  the  increasing  forces  of  the  Austrians,  and  he  retired  to  the  inner  line, 
(bat  of  the  Limmat  and  Linth,  and  established  his  head-quarlers  at  Zurich, 
in  a  position  of  the  most  formidable  strength  (i). 

&wr*i«i.  Meanwhile  Hotze  and  Bellegarde  were  combining  a  general  attack 
gtS?  upon  the  whole  line  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Grisons.  Towards 
J;*2i**  the  latter  end  of  April,  their  forces  where  all  in  motion  along  the 
Apni  So.  immense  extent  of  mountains  from  the  valley  of  Goire  to  the  En- 
gadine.  After  a  rigorous  attack,  Bellegarde  was  repulsed  by  Lecourbe,  from 
the  fortified  post  of  Ramis,  in  the  Lower  Engadine,  while  a  detachment  sent 
by  the  Col  deTcherfs  to  Zemetz  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  loss  of  six  hun- 
dred prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  young  Prince  de  Ligne.  But  as  the  Im- 
perialists were  advancing  through  the  valleys  on  his  flanks,  Lecourbe  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  next  day  was  attacked  by  Bellegarde  at  Suss,  whence,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  he  was  driven  with  great  loss  to  the  sources  of  the 
Albola.  At  the  same  time,  a  general  attack  was  made,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  French  posts ;  but  though  the  Imperialists  were  at  first  so  far 
SQcce^ul  as  to  drive  back  the  Republicans  to  Luciensteg  and  the  heights  of 
Mayenfeld,  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  their 
&rmer  position  (2). 

knmrtioo  This  goncTal  attack  upon  the  French  line  in  the  Grisons,  was  corn- 
it  uT^bined  with  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  in  their  rear  and  in  the 
ll^^^  small  cantons,  where  the  desire  for  revenge,  on  account  of  the 
b  rnsbrA.  cruelties  of  the  French  during  the  preceding  year,  had  become  ex- 
tremely strong.  This  feeling  had  been  worked  up  to  a  perfect  fury  by  an  attempt 
of  the  Directory  to  complete  the  auxiliary  forces  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
which  Switzerland  was  bound  to  furnish,  by  levies  from  the  militia  of  the 
different  cantons.  Determined  to  combat  rather  against  than  for  the  destroy- 
ers of  their  liberties,  ten  thousand  men  took  up  arms  in  the  small  cantons 
and  adjoining  districts  of  the  Grisons,  and  fell  with  such  rapidity  upon  the 
French  posts  in  the  rear,  that  they  not  only  made  themselves  masters  of  Di- 
Kntb  and  Ilantz,  but  surprised  the  important  bridge  of  Reichenau,  which 
they  strongly  barricaded,  thus  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the 
divbions  of  Lecourbe,  at  the  sources  of  the  Albula,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  Had  the  attack  of  Hotze  and  Bellegarde  succeeded  at  the  same  time 
that  this  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  their  rear,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Mass^na^s  right  wing  would  have  been  totally  destroyed ;  but  the  defeat 
of  Hotze  at  Luciensteg  gave  the  Republicans  time  to  crush  it  before  it  had 
required  any  formidable  consistency.  Mass^na,  aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  early  success  in  subduing  an  insurrection,  acted  with  the  greatest  vigour 
against  the  insurgents;  Menard  moved  towards  Reichenau,  which  was  aban- 
doned at  his  approach,  and  pursued  the,  peasants  to  Ilantz  and  Disentis.  At 
^  ^-  this  latter  place  they  stood  firm,  in  number  about  six  thousand, 
nid,  though  destitute  of  artillery,  made  a  desperate  resistance.  At  length, 
however,  they  were  broken,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter  into  the 
Bonntains,  leaving  above  one  thousand  men  slain  on  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time,  Soult  proceeded  with  his  division  to  Schwytz,  where  he  overthrew  a 
lN)dy  of  peasants;  and,  embarking  on  the.  lake  of  Lucerne,  landed,  in  spite  of 
Ihe  utmost  resistance,  at  Altdorf,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  three  thousand 
men,  supported  by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  who  had  taken  post  in  the  defiles 

(1)  1%.  X.  27$,  279.  Jon.  xi.  213.  (2)  Jon.  xi.  315,  319.  DuuT.  i.  Hi,  1 17.  Arcli- 

dakc,  i.  353, 250. 
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of  the  Rcuss  above  tliat  ploce.   The  broken  remains  of  this  dirision  fled  by 
Wascn  to  the  valley  of  Schollenen ,  but  there  they  were  met  and  entirely 
dispersed  by  Lccourbe,  who,  after  subdding  the  insurrection  in  tbe  \al- 
levantine,  had  crossed  the  Sl.-Gothard,  and  fallen  upon  the  fugitives  in  rear. 
In  this  affair,  above  two  thousand  peasants  were  killed  and  wounded-,  and 
such  was  the  consternation  excited  by  the  military  elocution  which  followed, 
that  the  people  of  that  part  of  Switzerland  made  no  further  attempt,  during 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  to  take  a  part  in  hostilities.  They  saw  that  their 
efforts  were  of  little  avail  amidst  the  immense  masses  of  disciplined  men,  by 
whom  their  country  was  traversed ;  and  suffering  almost  as  much,  in  the  con- 
flicts which  followed,  from  their  friends  as  their  enemies,  they  resigned 
themselves,  in  indignant  silence,  to  be  the  spectators  of  a  contest,  from  which 
they  had  nothing  to  hope,  and  no  power  to  prevent  (1). 
wntsiM       These  movements,  however,  rendered  it  indispensable  for  tha 
hu  Hghr^  French  to  evacuate  the  Engadine,  as  great  part  of  the  troops  who 
hlifai"*'"  formed  the  line  of  defence  had  been  drawn  into  the  rear  to  qaeU 
Aipi-         the  insurrection.  Loison  retired  from  Tirrano,  and  joined  Leoourbe 
at  S.-Giacomo ;  and  as  the  Imperialists,  who  were  now  far  advanced  in  Lorn* 
hardy,  were  collecting  forces  at  Lugano,  evidently  with  tbe  design  of  seizing 
upon  the  St.->Gothard,  and  so  turning  the  flank  of  Mass<$na*s  position,  that 
active  general  instantly  crossed  the  Bernhardine,  and  descending  the  Misocco, 
advanced  to  Bellinzona,  in  order  to  protect  the  extreme  right  of  his  interior 
line,  which  rested  on  the  St.-Gothard,  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  the  linunat  (2). 
General  et-    Tho  Archdukc,  couviuced  that  it  was  by  turning  the  right  of  Mas- 
A^tH.ni'oa  s^ua  In  the  mountains,  that  he  would  be  most  easily  forced  from 
i^tbrcri.  this  strong  line  of  defence,  strengthened  Hotie  by  fresh  troops,  and 
^^t!t'u    ^^^^'^^^  a  general  attack  with  Lecourbe  for  the  14th  May.   Tbe 
cerried.      forccs  they  brought  into  action  on  that  day  were  very  considerable, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  while  those  of  Hdnard, 
since  the  greater  part  of  Lecourbe^s  division  had  retreated  to  Bellinzona,  did 
not  exceed  fourteen  thousand  men.  Luciensteg,  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Republicans,  had  been  greatly  strengthened ;  a  narrow  defile,  bounded 
by  the  precipices  of  the  Alps  on  one  side,  and  a  rocky  eminence  bathed  by 
the  Rhine  on  the  other,  was  crossed  by  strong  intrenchments,  mounted  with 
a  formidable  artillery  $  but  the  intelligence  which  the  Archduke  recefred  of 
the  approach  of  thirty  thousand  Russians  to  support  his  army,  who  had  al* 
ready  arrived  in  Gallicia,  determined  him  without  delay  to  commence  offei>- 
sive  operations.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  May,  the  columns  were  every 
where  put  in  motion  in  the  mountains,  and  two  days  afterwards  this  inipor- 
May  14.        tant  post  was  attacked.  The  assailants  were  divided  into  fonr  co* 
lumns;  one  was  destined  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  liy  a  Idse  at* 
tack  in  front ;  the  second  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  Alps  of  Mayenfeld,  and 
descend  on  the  intrenchments  in  rear ;  a  third  to  cross  the  Suvlsir  Alps ;  and 
the  fourth,  to  which  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  attached,  to  assail  tht 
pass  called  the  Slapiner  Joch.   Hotze  commanded  in  person  the  attack  in 
front,  while  Jellachich  directed  the  other  columns.  After  twelve  hours  of  ii- 
tiguing  march,  the  latter  succeeded  in  bringing  his  troops  in  rear  to  attack 
the  intrenchments.  When  tbe  animating  sound  of  their  hurra  was  heard, 
Hotze  pressed  forward  to  assail  tbe  works  in  front^  and,  after  a  stout  resis* 

(1}  Join.  xi.  2i9.  331.   Daoi.  i.  117,  11».  Arch.         (2)  Dum.  i.  |30,  ISi.  t^Mi  %i,  92,  339.  AxA. 

Ch.  I.  267,  2GS.  Ch.  i.  263,  267. 
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tin^  die  barriers  iMe  bttrst  open,  and  the  fort  carried,  with  the  loss  to  the 
Republkans  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  (i). 

This  ikaportant  success  occasioned  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  French 
mnies  from  the  Grisons.  Their  left  foil  back  by  Sargans  to  Wallenstadt ;  the 
csDtre  by  the  gorge  of  Yettis ;  the  right  by  Reichenau,  Uantz,  and  DisentiSi 
into  the  ralley  of  Urseren*  The  centre  of  the  aimy  was  forced ;  and  had  Bel« 
legarde  been  at  hand  to  follow  np  the  successes  of  Hotce,  it  would  have  been 
alioTer  with  the  Republicans  in  Helretia.  As  it  was,  they  did  not  effect  their 
retreat  from  the  GrisoAs  without  sustaining J|  loss  of  three  thousand  men  in 
prisoners  alone ;  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Imperialists  was  only  seYcnty-one 
nen  \  an  eitraordinary ,  but  well-authenticated  proof  of  the  immense  advan- 
tige  of  oifonsiye  operations  in  mountain  warfare^  and  the  great  disasters  to 
frhich  even  the  best  troops  are  subjected  by  being  exposed)  when  acting  on 
tiw  defensire,  to  the  loss  of  thehr  eonrndunicationil,  by  their  adversary  turning 
tiieir  pOBition'(2;» 

ictMiet     This  catastrophe  obliged  Mass^a  to  alter  entirely  his  line  of  de» 

SSStit  fence.  The  right  wing  in  the  Alps  being  dHren  back,  it  was  no 

^^     longer  posnble  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  lake  of  GonsUtice  and 

'^^     the  Rhine  from  8tein  to  Eglisau.  In  consequence,  he  fell  t^ack  from 

the  Rhine  behind  the  Thur ;  Lecourbe  received  orders  to  evacuate  the  St.«>Go*> 

Ibard  and  concentrate  his  forces  below  the  Devil's  Rridge,  in  the  valley  of  the 

Reaas,  while  the  btilk  of  his  army  was  assembled  round  the  headquarters  at 

Zotich,  all  the  approaches  to  which  were  fortified  with  the  utmost  care  (3). 

hriirtkt    ftotwithstanding  the  strength  of  this  position,  Lecourbe  Wotiid 

^^ii  have  been  unable  to  have  maintained  his  ground  with  the  right 

tSrS^    wing  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  Hotie,  had  that  enterprising 

^*^'      general  been  supported  by  Bellegarde  \  but  the  Aulic  Council,  con*- 

Mitifig  that  Italy  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  decisive  operations,  directed  him 

to  deseeud  into  Lombardy,  and  reinforce  the  army  there,  tiow  commanded 

1^  SttwarroW)  leaving  only  ten  thousand  men  to  guard  the  Valteline  atid 

pan  possession  of  the  St.-Gothard.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he  crossed 

Iks  jSplegen,  knd  proceeded  by  the  lake  of  Como  to  Milan,  while  Hotze  vigo- 

lee^  pursued  the  retreating  enemy  in  the  valley  of  the  RhinO)  and  every 

wiiflre  drove  him  baek  to  the  Swiss  frontiers  (4)« 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  the  near  approach  of  the  RusSiaft 
Mtiiiaries,  to  push  the  war  with  vigour,  the  Archduke  published  a  procla>- 
ttation  to  the  Swiss,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  enter  their 
toritory,  to  deliver  them  from  their  chains,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  up 
■nit.  arms  against  their  oppressors.  At  the  same  time  the  Rhine  was 
iMied  at  all  pointed  a  large  column  crossed  at  Stein,  under  Neuendorf;  an- 
otiier  at  Eglisau,  while  Hotce  crossed  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  in  the  Gri* 
ttiu,  and  penetrated,  by  the  source  of  the  Thur,  into  the  Toggenberg.  To 
%  M.  prevent  the  Junction  of  the  Archduke  and  HoUe,  lla^s^na  left  his  in- 
trebdunento  on  the  Limmat,  knd  commenced  an  attack  on  the  advanced  guard 
efKauendmf.  A  desultory  action  ensued,  which  was  maintained  withgreat  vi- 
vacity on  both  sides ;  fr«sh  troops  continually  came  up  to  reinforce  those  who 
Were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  though  undecisive  upon  the  whole,  Oudi- 
nst  gained  a  oonsiderable  advantage  over  an  Austrian  division,  commanded 
by  Petraach,  which  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteeen  hundred  prisoners. 

(I)  Dvm.  i.  t2S,  1S4.   Jon.  zi.  324,  225*  Arch.         (3)  iom.  xi.  228.  Dam.  i.  127* 
CV.  t.  ni,  271.  (4)  Dnm.  i.  124*  125.  Jon.  xi.  22S>  S30.  Arcb. 

(1)  Im.  li.  ns»  ttY.  Dttdi.  I.  itit  m.  Arch.    Ch.  i.  2SS»  Sl4. 
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May'>3.  Notwithstanding  that  check,  however,  the  object  was  gained;  tbe 
l^XX  Archduke  marched  on  the  foNowing  day,  towards  WinterthWi 
[ur^Kr^Z  ^hile  Hotze  descended  with  aH  his  forces  to  support  him.  The 
O""'-  important  post  called  the  Steigpass  was  attacked  at  noon,  and 

carried  by  that  intrepid  general  (1),  while  the  Archduke  effected  his  jaD^ 
tion  with  the  left  wing  of  his  army  at  Winterthur  and  Nestenbach.  Mas- 
s^na,  upon  this,  fell  back  to  Zurich,  and  the  Republicans  confined  themselres 
to  their  defensive  position  on  the  Limmat. 
Thrir  rigbt    While  the  French  lagltre  was  thus  forced  back  to  their  interior 

wing  IS  ^^^^ 

driven  from  Hue  of  dcfeuce,  therright  wing,  under  Lecourbe,  was  still  more 
Gouuid.     severely  pressed  by  the  Imperialists.  No  sooner  had  Bellegarde  ar- 
rived in  Lombardy,  than  Suwarrow  detached  General  Haddick,  with  ten  thou- 
sand men,  to  drive  them  from  the  St.-Gothard.  Loison's  division,  defeated 
at  the  Monte  Genere,  by  HohenzoUem,  retired  up  the  valley  of  the  Ticino,  to 
May  to-        Airolo,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  several  additionaf  battalions,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  passage  of  the  St.-Gothard,  and  give  time  for  the  bag- 
gage and  artillery  to  defiljC  to  Altdorf.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers,  Loison  was 
at  length  driven  over  the  snow7  summit  of  that  rugged  mountain,  through 
the  smiling  valley  of  Urseren,  and  down  the  deep  descent  of  the  DeviTs 
Bridge,  to  Wasen,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  prisoners.  An  Austrian  brigade 
even  chased  him  from  Wasen  down  to  Amsteg,  within  three  miles  of  Altdorf; 
but  Lecourbe,  justly  alarmed  at  so  near  an  approach,  sallied  forth  from  that 
place,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attacked  them  with 
such  vigour,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  in  confusion  up  the 
whole  valley  of  Schollenen,  and  could  only  prevent  the  irruption  of  the 
enemy  into  tlie  valley  of  Urseren  by  cutting  an  arch  of  the  DeviPs  bridge.  At 
the  same  time.  General  Xainlrailles,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  French  dirision, 
which  Massdna  had  dispatched  to  the  support  of  the'army  of  Italy,  attacked 
and  routed  a  body  of  six  thousand  peasants,  which  had  taken  post  atLeok(2), 
in  the  upper  Valais,  and  made  himself  master  of  Brieg,  the  well-known  vil- 
lage at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon. 
Mua^M'f      Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of  the  Austrian  forces  were  concentrated  in 
Zurich?  *    the  environs  of  Zurich,  where  Mass^na  still  maintained,  with  cha- 
racteristic obstinacy,  his  defensive  position.  The  French  lines  extended  from 
the  intrenched  heights  of  Zurich,  through  those  of  Regensberg,  and  thence 
to  the  Rhine,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Aar.  The  camp 
around  Zurich  was  strengthened  by  the  most  formidable  redoubts,  at  whkh 
the  army  had  laboured  for  above  a  month ;  while  the  whole  country  by  whkh 
it  could  be  approached,  situated  between  the  Glatt,  the  Limmat,  and  the  Aar, 
filled  with  wooded  heights,  and  intersected  by  precipitous  ravines,  presented 
June  5.         the  greatest  obstacles  to  an  attacking  army.  On  the  5lh  June,  the 
nuu'cr^rir     Archduke,  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  assailed  him  along  the 
^'by  Vb'"^*"   ^'^0^^  ^i^^*  '^^^  ^^^^  weight  of  his  attack  was  directed  against  Mas- 
Arrhdakc.      seua's  ccutrc  and  right.  At  the  latter  point,  Hotze  gained  at  first 
what  seemed  an  important  success;  his  advanced  posts  even  penetrated  into 
the  suburbs  of  Zurich,  and  carried  the  whole  intrenchments  which  covered 
the  right  of  the  army;  but  before  the  close  of  the  day,  Soult  coming  up  with 
the  reserve,  regained  the  lost  ground  and  forced  back  the  Imperialists,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  to  the  ground  they  had  occupied  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action.  The  combat  at  the  same  time  raged  in  the  centre  with  un- 

(l)  nnm.  i.  164,  167.  Jom.  xi.  935»  9$7-  Ar«b.         (2)  Jom.  x\.  340*  244.  Dam.  i.  158.  Ardi.C^i- 
Ch.  1. 292,  305.  386,  2M. 
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eertiin  snecen;  and  at  length  the  Archduke,  seeing  the  repulse  of  Hotxe,  and 
deeming  the  heights  of  the  Zuric)iberg  the  decisive  point,  detached  General 
WiUis,  with  a  portion  of  the  resenre,  to  renew  the  attack,  while  the  Prince 
of  Lorraine  made  a  simultaneous  effort  on  the  side  of  the  Attisberg.  Wallis  at 
first  made  a  great  impression,  carried  the  farm  of  Zurichberg,  and,  after  a 
Tehemenl  struggle,  arrived  at  the  palissades  of  the  intrenchments;  but  Mas- 
f^i,  seeing  the  danger,  flew  to  the  spot,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  grena- 
diers, and  assailed  the  imperialists  in  flank,  while  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry  from  the  summit  of  the  works  tore  down  the  foremost  of  their 
noks.  Notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  Imperialists  were  unable  to  force 
the  intrenchments;  Hotze  himself  was  severely  wounded;  and,  after  a  bloody 
conflict,  they  retired  over  the  Glatt,  leaving  three  thousand  killed  and 
uroanded  on  the  field  battle  (i). 

^M>^^pvM  Noways  discouraged  by  this  check,  the  Archduke,  after  a  day's  re- 
Mi  brttrr  pose,  made  arrangements  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack ;  and,  taught. 


t^rtTaiM.'''  by  experience,  adopted  such  dispositions  as  must  have  ensured 
^ttTrL,  success.  Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Gtli,  two  columns, 
trctrrtt.  of  ^igiii  thousand  men  each,  were  destined  to  assault  the  heights  of 
Zurich  and  Wipcbengen,  while  ail  the  left,  the  reserve,  and  part  of  the 
cenUv,  were  to  support  their  attack.  But  Mass^na,  apprehensive  of  the  re- 
sult, retreated  during  the  night,  defiled  .over  the  bridges  of  Zurich  and  Wel- 
tiogen,  and  took  post,  between -Lucerne  and  Zurich,  on  Mount  Albis,  a  rocky 
ridge  stretching  from  the  lake  of  Zurich  to  the  Aar,  in  a  position  even  stronger 
tiun  the  one  he  had  left.  The  retreat  was  effected  without  loss  under  cover 
of  night;  but  the  great  arsenal  of  Zurich,  containing  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  immense  warlike  stores,  fell  on  the  day  following  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists  (2). 

jhmiMn    The  evacuation  of  the  intrenched  camp  at  Zurich,  drew  after  it 

sirte  toM  the  dissolution  of  the  forces  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the  in- 

i^J*"    terest  of  France.  The  battalions  of  Berne  and  Soleure,  already 

Fnace.      much  Weakened  by  desertion,  were  entirely  dissolved  by  that 

^ent;  while  those  of  Zurich  and  Turgovia,  menaced  with  military  execution 

M  tlieir  dwellings,  if  they  continued  longer  with  the  enemy,  made  haste  to 

ibnidon  a  cause  of  which  they  were  already  ashamed  in  their  hearts.  In  a 

veek  the  battalions  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  the  most 

ttdent  of  the  Zurich  democrats,  alone  remained  of  the  eighteen  thousand 

auxiliaries  first  assembled  under  the  tricolor  standard.  At  the  same  time,  the 

provisional  government  of  Helvetia,  no  longer  in  safety  at  Lucerne,  set  off  for 

Berne;  the  long  file  of  its  carriages  excited  the  ironical  contempt  of  the 

peasantry,  still  ardently  attached  to  the  institutions  of  their  lathers,  in  the 

nval  districts  through  which  they  passed  (3). 

!l^!^.    ^^^  details  which  have  now  been  given  of  the  campaign  in  the 

ttl^iJl^   Alps,  though  hardly  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not  traversed 

iafoprn'  the  country,  or  studied  the  positions  with  care  in  an  excellent 

jupk        map,  offer  the  most  remarkable  spectacle,  in  a  military  point  of 

view,  which  the  revolutionary  war  bad  yet  exhibited  (4).  From  the  i4th 

Hay,  when  the  attack  on  the  fort  of  Luciensteg  commenced,  to  the  6th  June, 

when  the  intrenched  camp  at  Zurich  was  abandoned,  was  nothing  but  one 

(l)  Jmn.  xi.  349. 351.  Dqui.  i.  1G9»  170.  Tb.  z.  bavingr  trarcUrd  orrr  tLese  mountains  will  require 

VS-  Arcb.  Ch.  i.  S37.  344.  tbe  aid  of  do  map  to  reiniud  tbrm  or  placet  wboM 

12)  JoiB.  %i.  351,  353-  Tb.  x.  200.  Duin.  i.  169,  relative  positioa  is  indelibly    imprinted  in  tbeir 

in.  Aich.  Ch.  i-  ifS.  350.  memorr.  Those  who  have  not,  will  find  thesn  de> 

(I)  Jam.  zi.  35S.  256-  Arch.  Ch.  i.  350.  357.  Unealed  in  the  coauDon  Cmrif  RotUiire  de  Im  Sm'ts*., 

\4^  ThoM  who  hare  enj0yc^  the  sdTanta^c  of 
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eotiiititiAl  combAt,  in  h  vait  field  of  buttle,  eitendifl^  {irom  the  snowy  vm* 
mi ts  of  the  Alps,  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  streams  which  flow  from  their 
perennial  fountains.  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  that  great  armies  ooold  be 
maintained  in  such  a  situation,  and  the  same  unity  of  operations  commuiii' 
eated  to  a  line,  eitendiiig  f^om  BelliuKona  to  Basle,  across  the  highest  mount* 
ains  in  Europe,  as  to  a  small  body  of  men  manmuvring  on  the  most  flY(Ni^ 
able  ground  for  military  operations.  The  consumption  of  human  life  dvrit^ 
these  prolonged  actions  for  twenty  days;  the  forced  marches  by  which  tiMy 
were  succeeded;  the  suffl»rings  and  privations  which  the  troops  on  both  sidM 
efidured ;  the  efforts  necessary  to  find  prorisions  for  large  bodies  in  ihoss  iiH 
hospitable  regions,  in  many  of  w  hich  the  trareller  or  the  chamois  hunter  eia 
often  hardly  find  a  footing,  combined  to  render  this  warfare  both  the  most 
memorable,  and  the  most  animating  which  had  occurred  since  the  fall  of  (he 
Roman  empire  (i). 

Arrktior     While  success  was  thus  attending  the  Imperial  standards  on  the 

^niTnAer  Rtiinc  aud  tho  Alps,  events  of  a  still  more  decisive  diaracter  oe- 

mXmH^  curred  on  the  Italian  plains.  A  few  days  after  the  important  hattle 

^'         of  Magnano,  twenty  thousand  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  joined 

the  Imperial  army,  still  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  Mincio.  Thus  were 

the  forces  of  the  north,  for  the  first  time  since  the  origin  of  the  Revolotioo, 

brought  into  collision  with  those  of  the  south,  and  that  desperate  contest 

commenced  which  was  destined  to  inflict  such  terrible  wounds  on  both  em* 

pires;  to  wrap  in  flames  the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  and  bring  the  Tartars  of 

the  Desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  and  ultimately  establish  a  new  biti&ee 

.  of  power  in  Europe,  by  arraying  all  its  forces  under  the  banners  either  of 

Asiatic  despotism  or  European  ambition. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  now  entered,  with  all  the  characteristic  ha- 
petuoslty  of  his  character,  into  the  alliance  against  France,  had  embraced  the 
most  extensive  and  visionary  ideas  as  to  the  ulterior  measures  which  shooM 
be  adopted  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Revolutionary  power.  He 
laboured  to  effect  the  formation,  not  only  of  a  cordial  league  between  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  stop  the  progress  of  anarchy,  but  the  restoration  of 
all  the  potentates  and  interests  which  had  been  subverted  by  the  French  arltt, 
and  the  closing  of  the  great  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Catholic  Chofchci, 
which  had  so  long  divided  the  Christian  world.  He  went  even  So  far  is  to 
contemplate  the  union  of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  stilling  of  all  the 
controversies  which  distracted  the  latter  body,  afld  the  assemblage  of  the  fo^ 
lowers  of  Christ,  of  whatever  denomination,  under  the  banners  of  one  Catholic 
Church.  Captivating  Ideas,  which  will  never  cease  to  attract  the  enthusiastic 
and  benevolent  in  every  age,  but  which  the  experienced  observer  of  faamafi 
events  will  dismiss  to  the  regions  of  Imagination,  and  class  with  the  Utopia  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  probable  extinction  of  death,  which  amused  the 
reveries  of  Condorcet  (2). 
S'tSi'*"  The  troops  thus  brought  against  the  Republicans,  though  very 
tMr  «m.  <^^ff"Pr^^t  from  the  soldiers  of  Eylau  and  Borodino,  were  still  ffl^ 
mandm""  mldable  by  their  discipline,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  stobhon 
valour.  Their  cavalry,  indeed,  was  poorly  equipped,  and  their  artillery  to- 
ferior^n  skill  and  science  to  that  of  the  French,  but  their  infantry,  strong, 
hardy  and  resolute,  yielded  to  none  in  Europe  in  the  energy  and  obstinacy  to 
essential  to  military  success.  Field-marshal  SuwarroWi  who  oommanM 

(I)  Dmn.  i.  173. 173.    Jom.  si.  357.  256.  (S)  Rata.  ftl.  Sll.  llf . 
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iben,  and  Dow  ttStuned  the  general  direction  of  the  allied  0*017,  thouf  h  the 
flogalarity  of  his  manner  and  the  extraraganee  of  his  ideas  in  some  particulars 
bi?e  detraeted,  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  from  his  weil**eamed  repa« 
totioii,  was  yet  nnqaestionabiy  one  of  the  most  remarkable  goierals  of  the 
test  age.  Impetnoosy  enthusiastic,  and  impassioned,  brare  in  conduct,  in- 
findbie  in  resolution,  endowed  with  the  confidence  and  ardour  which 
wmtitale  the  soul  of  the  conqueror,  without  the  rigiknce  or  foresight  which 
an  requisite  to  the  general,  he  was  better  calculated  to  sweep  orer  the  world 
with  the  fierce  tempest  of  Scythian  war,  than  conduct  the  long  and  cautious 
eontests  which  civilised  nations  maintain  with  each  other.  His  favourite 
weapon  was  the  bayonet,  his  system  of  war  incessant  and  vigorous  attack^ 
aod  his  great  advantage  the  impression  of  superiority  and  invincible  power 
wliicb«  long  course  of  success  under  that  method  had  taught  to  his  soldiers* 
The  first  orders  he  gave  to  General  Ghastelar,  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  Impe« 
lialisls,  were  singularly  characteristic,  both  of  his  temper  of  mmd  and  system 
of  tactics.  That  general  having  proposed  a  reconnoissanee,  the  marshal  an- 
swered warmly,  *'  Reoonnoissanoe  I  I  am  fbr  none  of  them ;  they  are  of  no  use 
iNttto  the  timid,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  you  are  approaching.  It  ii 
lerer  difficult  to  find  your  opponents  when  you  really  wish  it.  Form  column ; 
fhirge  bayonets;  plunge  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy;  these  are  my  recon« 
aoiflunces;'^  words  which,  amid  some  exaggeration,  unfold  more  of  the  real 
genius  of  war  than  is  generally  supposed  (1). 

Feiffless  and  impetuous  in  conversation  as  action,  the  Russian  veteran 
made  no  secret  of  the  ultimate  designs  with  which  his  imperial  master  had 
altered  into  the  war.  To  restore  every  thing  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
before  the  French  Revolution  broke  out;  to  overturn  the  new  republics^ 
re-establish,  without  ex<^ption,  the  dispossessed  princes,  restrain  universally 
the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas,  punish  the  authors  of  fresh  disturbancesi 
and  substitute  for  the  cool  policy  of  calculating  interest  a  frank,  generouS| 
disinterested  system,  was  the  only  way,  he  constantly  maintained,  to  put 
down  effectually  the  GalHc  usurpation.  The  Austrian  officers,  startled  at  such 
novel  ideas,  carefully  reported  them  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  where  they 
excited  no  small  disquietude.  To  expel  the  French  from  the  whole  Italian 
peidttsala,  and,  if  possible,  raise  up  an  effectual  barrier  against  any  future 
iaearsions  In  that  quarter  from  their  ambition,  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  object 
of  their  policy ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  their  designs  to  sanction  a  universal 
restitution  of  the  possession^  acquired  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
or  exchange  the  distant  and  rebellious  provinces  of  Flanders  for  the  rich  and 
submissive  Venetian  territories  adjoining  the  Hereditary  States,  and  afford- 
ing them  at  all  times  a  secure  entrance  into  the  lulian  plains.  Hence  a  secret 
Jealousy  and  distrust  speedily  arose  between  the  coalesced  Powers,  and  ex- 
perienced observers  already  began  to  predict,  from  the  very  rapidity  of  the 
success  with  which  their  arms  were  at  first  attetided,  the  evolution  of  such 
eatises  of  discord  as  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy («). 

The  plan  of  operations  concerted  between  the  Archduke  and  Suwarrow  was 
to  separate  entirely  the  French  armies  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  to  com- 
bine the  movements  of  the  two  allied  armies  by  the  conquest  of  the  Italian 
Alps,  Lombardy,  and  Piedmont,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  France  on  its  most 
Meneeleas  side  by  the  Vosges  monntains  and  the  defiles  of  the  Jura,  the 

J\)  Ion.  x\.  Ml,  »3.    Dnm.  i    173.   Haul.  Vli.         (2)  Hard.  vU.  MO. 
213,  ai9.  ' 
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same  quarter  on  which  the  great  invasion  of  1814  was  afterwards  effected.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  they  mainUined  so  vigoroos  a  contest  under  Belle- 
garde  and  Hotze,  in  the  Val-levantine  and  Grisons;  and  by  their  successes 
the  right  wing  of  Mass<^na  was  forced  to  retire;  the  Imperialists  were  inter- 
posed in  a  salient  angle  between  the  Republican  armies,  and  the  one  thrown 
back  on  the  line  of  the  Po,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Aar  (1). 
^ed?u>' h^   Moreau  succeeded  Sherer  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  at 
cMinMndof  this  momentous  crisis.  He  found  it  reduced,  by  sickness  and  the 
vmy?iu°   sword,  to  twenty-eight  thousand  combatants;  and,  after  a  Tiin 
roi^dTuM.    attempt  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Oglio,  the  troops  retired  towards 
Milan,  leaving  the  immense  military  stores  and  reserve  artillery  parks  at 
Cremona  to  the  Conquerors,  while  a  bridge  equipage,  which  was  descending 
the  Mincio  from  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  waters  of  the  Po,  ako  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists  (2). 

MorcQ  Moreau  finding  himself  cut  off  from  his  connexion  with  Masseoa 
Mndlbe^'  in  the  Alps,  and  being  unable  to  f^ce  the  Allies  in  the  plain  of 
^^*  Lombardy,  resolved  to  retire  towards  the  mountains  of  Genoa,  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  had  received  orders  to 
evacuate  the  Parthenopeian  republic,  and  retire  upon  the  Apennines.  Mantua 
was  invested;  and  all  the  frontier  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  ^ere  aban- 
doned to  their  own  resources.  Soon  after,  Peschiera  was  carried  by  assault; 
April  M.  Ferrara  besieged ;  and  Brescia  summoned.  Rray,  to  whom  the  right 
wing  was  intrusted,  carried  the  latter  town  without  opposition;  and  the  gar- 
rison, eleven  hundred  strong,  which  had  retired  into  the  castle,  soon  after 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  French  now  retired  behind  the  line  of  the 
Adda,  a  rapid  stream,  which,  descending  from  the  lake  of  Lecco,  runs  in  i 
deep  and  swift  torrent,  over  a  surface  of  twenty-four  leagues,  to  the  Po.  The 
right  bank  is  almost  every  where  so  lofty  as  to  command  the  left;  and  the 
bridges  at  Lecco,  Cassana,  Lodi,  and  Pizzighitone  are  defended  either  by 
fortified  towns  or  strong  Utes-de-ponU  On  the  25th  April,  the  Allies  ap- 
proached this  formidable  line;  and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  between  the 
Russians,  under  Prince  Bagrathion,  destined  to  meet  a  glorious  death  on  the 
field  of  Borodino,  and  the  French,  before  the  walls  of  Lecco,  in  which  the 
former  were  repulsed :  commencing  thus  a  contest  which  was  never  destined 
to  be  finally  extinguished  till  the  Russian  standards  waved  on  tlie  heights  of 
Montmartre  (3). 

Inh^Adil    Suwarrow  now  left  twenty  thousand  men,  under  Kray,  to  besiege 
VvTs^.     P^^bi^^A  ^^'^  blockade  Mantua,  and  prepared  to  force  the  passage 
mraieTiiM   of  tho  Adda.  To  frustrate  this  intention,  Moreau  accumulated  his 
FreDch.      troops  in  masses  on  that  part  of  the  river  which  seemed  chiefly 
threatened.  But  while  actively  engaged  in  this  design,  the  Austrian  division 
of  Genera]  Ott  succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge,  during  the  night,  at  Trezzo, 
and  before  morning  his  whole  troops  had  crossed  over  to  the  right;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Wukassowlch  surprised  the  passage  at  Brivlo.  The  Frendi 
line  was  thus  divided  into  three  parts;  and  Serrurier's  division,  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  which  formed  the  extreme  left,  was  not  only  cut  off  from  all 
support,  but  even  from  receiving  any  orders  from  the  remainder  of  the  army. 
The  divisions  of  Ott  and  Zoph  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  Grenier's 
division,  and  after  a  brave  resistance,  drove  it  back  towards  Milan,  with  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  including  eleven  hundred  pn- 

(I)  Dam.  i.  174.   Jom.  xi.  362.    Arch.  Ch,  U.         (3)  Jom.  xi.  M5,  2S7*   Diua.  i.  T9.  St..Cn.L 
S3. 31.  200,303. 

(9)  iom,  xi.  303,  303.  Dnm.  S.  174.  175. 
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soners,  while  Semirier,  whose  division  was  entirely  isol*ted  by  the  passage 
of  Wakassowich  at  Briyfo,  took  post  at  Verderio,  in  a  strong  position,  deter- 
mined to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  Guillet,  with  the  brigade 
VDder  bis  orders,  who  was  returning  from  the  Yalteline,  escaped  destruction 
by  embarking  on  the  lake  of  Gomo,  steering  for  Menagio,  and  making  his 
way  to  the  lake  of  Lugano  by  the  beautiful  valley  which  leads  from  that  place 
to  Porlezza.  By  remaining  in  his  position  at  Verderio  while  the  Allied  army 
^^^^  was  advancing,  Serrurier  necessarily  was  soon  enveloped  by  their 
ntb  70U0  columns ;  evincing  thus  rather  the  courage  of  a  soldier  who  disdains 
iM  ic.  to  retreat,  than  the  conduct  of  an  officer  who  knows  how  to  extri- 
cate bis  men  from  difficulties.  He  was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Imperialists;  and,  after  an  honourable  resistance,  finding  his  retreat  cut  off, 
and  (he  assailants  triple  his  own  force,  laid  down  his  arms  with  seven  thou- 
sand men.  At  the  same  time,  Melas  carried  the  Ute-de-pont  at  Gassano,  and 
IHiTSDed  the  fugitives  with  such  vigour  that  he  passed  the  bridge  pell-mell  with 
Ibem,  and  pushed  on  before  night  to  Gorgonzelo,  on  the  road  to  Milan  (1). 
The  situation  of  the  French  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  critical. 


toutaapb.  In  these  engagements  they  had  lost  above  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  could  now,  even  with  all  the  reinforcements  which  they  received,  hardly 
master  in  their  retreat  twenty  thousand  to  meet  the  great  army  of  the  Allies, 
above  sixty  thousand  strong,  which  was  advancing  in  pursuit.  In  these  disas- 
trous circumstances,  Milan  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  withdrawn  behind 
^Ffli9-  the  Ticino.  Suwarrow,  the  same  day,  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  that  capital,  amidst  the  transports  of  the  Gatholic  and  aristocratic  party, 
and  the  loud  applause  of  the  multitude,  who  greeted  him  with  the  same 
acclamations  wbich  they  had  lavished,  on  a  similar  occasion,  on  Napol^n 
tbree  years  before.  The  Republican  army,  having  left  a  garrison  of  two  thou- 
sand men  In  the  castle,  moved  slowly  in  two  columns  towards  Turin,  in  deep 
dejection,  and  heavily  burdened  with  the  numerous  families  compromised 
by  the  Revolution,  who  now  pursued  their  mournful  way  towards  the  fron- 
fes  of  France  (2). 

Xbrfn  Nothing  now  remained  to  Moreau  but  to  retire  to  such  a  position 
2£^i.  as  might  enable  him  to  rally  to  his  standards  the  yet  unbroken 
"*T"^*  army  which  Macdonald  was  bringing  up  from  the  south  of  the 
F^nsula.  For  this  purpose  he  divided  bis  forces  into  two  columns,  one  of 
vhieh,  under  his  own  command,  escorting  the  parks  of  artillery,  the  baggage, 
nd  military  chest,  took  the  road  of  Turin,  while  the  other,  consisting  of  the 
Avisions  of  Victor  and  Laboissiere,  moved  towards  Alexandria,  with  a  view 
^  occupy  the  defiles  of  the  Bochetta  and  tbe  approaches  to  Genoa.  Having 
cfeted  the  evacuation  of  the  town  and  the  arsenal,  provided  for  the  defence 
"^ '•  of  the  citadel,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men, 
under  General  Fiorilla,  and  secured  the  communications  with  the  adjacent 
Passes  of  the  Alps,  the  French  general  moved  the  remainder  of  his  army  into 
tbe  plain  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope 
*im1  principal  debouches  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  encircle  the  bay  of 
<^oi  and  join  the  Maritime  Alps.  This  position,  extending  only  over  a  front 
of  fonr  leagues,  supported  on  the  right  by  Alexandria,  and  on  the  left  by 
faience,  affording  the  means  of  manoeuvring  either  on  the  Bormida  or  the 
^1  and  covering  at  once  the  roads  from  Asti  to  Turin  and  Goui  (3),  and  those 

^(I)  ■"».  X  2S4.  Jom.  xi.  WO,  219.  Dnm.  i.  112.         (3)  Jom.  xl.  380.  284.  Ih.  x.  28«,  287.  Dnui.  1 
•^-^jr.  i.  JM,  199.  Areli.  Ch.  i.  230,  231.  Hi  >  142-  SU-Cyr,  i.  230.  203. 

[t)  ArtW.  Oi.  i.  SS.  36.  TL.  x.  280 .  i«a.  x».  278, 

»•  SI..CTT,  i.  J99,  201. 
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ftom  Aeqol  to  Niiza  and  Savona,  was  better  adapted  than  any  other  that  oouU 
haye  been  selected  to  enable  the  Republican!  to  maintain  their  fooling  ii 
Italy,  until  they  were  reinforoed  by  the  army  of  Maodonald,  or  received 
asaistanee  from  the  interior  of  France. 
whiih^  h<  Maaler  of  all  the  plain  of  Lorahardy,  and  at  the  head  of  an  over- 
ibiw^by  whelming  force,  Snwarrow  did  not  evince  that  activity  in  paraning 
f •wvrrow.  the  broken  remains  of  his  adversary  which  might  have  beeo  ex* 
pected  from  the  general  vigour  of  his  character.  For  above  a  week  he  gave 
himself  op  to  festivities  at  Milan,  while  an  army  hardly  a  third  of  his  own  was 
in  fiill  retreat,  by  diverging  columns,  before  him.  At  length,  finding  his 
active  disposition  wearied  with  triumphal  honours,  he  set  out  for  Alexandria, 
leaving  Latterman  to  blockade  the  castle  of  Milan  with  four  thousand  men. 
At  the  same  time  Orci,  Novi,  Peschiera,  and  Pixzlghtone  surrendered  to  the 
Allies,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  gun*boats,  a  siege  equipage, 
and  immense  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions;  an  advantage  which 
enabled  Kray  to  draw  closer  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  dispateh  Hohen- 
lollem  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Milan.  On  the  9th  the  Allies 
reached  Tortona,  blew  open  the  gates,  and  drove  the  French  into  the  citadel; 
while  their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  to  San-Juliano,  Garofalo,  and  fiovi. 
Meanwhile,  though  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  Russians  arrived  at  Tor> 
tona,  Moreau  remained  firm  in  his  position  behind  the  Po  and  the  Tanara. 
To  divert  his  attention,  the  Russian  general  extended  bis  right  from  Novi  la 
Serravalle  and  Gavi,  threatening  thereby  his  communications  with  Genoa 
and  France  (i) ,  but  this  was  a  mere  feint,  intended  to  mask  his  real  design, 
which  was  to  cross  the  Po,  torn  bis  left,  and  force  him  to  a  general  and  do* 
cisive  action. 
^a^^^  The  right,  or  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  from  the  Junction  of  the 
•iLiw.  iiMi«r  Tanaro  to  Valence,  is  more  lofty  than  the  northern,  which  is  low, 
il'^"i!^Ji^'  marshy,  and  approachable  only  on  dykes.  Some  lai^ge  islands  op- 
c^',* Thc'po.  posite  Mugarone  having  afforded  facilities  for  the  pasaage,  Reeoi- 
berg,  who  commanded  one  of  Suwarrow's  divisions  directed  against  YaleneOp 
was  Induced,  by  his  military  ardour,  to  attempt  to  cross  it  in  that  quarter. 
In  the  night  of  the  i  1  th,  he  threw  six  thousand  men  across  the  principal  arm 
into  a  wooded  island,  from  whence  they  shortly  passed  over,  some  by  swibb- 
ii«y  >■•  ming,  others  by  wading,  with  the  water  up  to  their  armpils,  and 
took  possession  of  the  village  of  Mugarone.  Moreau  no  sooner  heard  of  this 
descent,  than  he  dit-ected  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  menaced  point;  the 
Russians,  vigorously  attacked  in  the  village,  were  soon  compelled  to  retire; 
in  vain  they  formed  squares,  and,  under  Prince  Rosenberg  and  the  Arehduka 
Constantino,  defended  themselves  ^ilh  the  characteristic  bravery  of  their 
nation ;  assailed  on  every  side,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  murderous  fire  of 
grape-shot,  they  were  driven  back,  first  into  the  island,  then  aeroaa  la  the 
northern  bank,  with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners.  No  sooner  was  Suwanow 
informed  of  the  first  success  of  Rosenberg's  attack,  than  he  pushed  forward 
two  divisions  to  support  him,  while  another  was  advanced  towards  Maienge 
to  effect  a  diversion ;  but  the  bad  suooess  of  the  enterprise,  which  ftiled 
because  it  was  not  combined  with  sufficient  support  at  the  first  (i),  rendered 
It  necessary  that  they  should  be  recalled,  and  the  Allied  army  was  concen 
trated  anew  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Garofalo. 

(1>  Doitt.  i.  142, 145.  Joiii.xi.  889, 290.  St.-Cyr,        (8)  Jom.  xi.  293.  394.  Ovm.  i.  IIS.  SU-Cy^b  i- 
i.  303.  Arck.  Cb.  uk,  37,  39.  304,  30&.  Th.  x.  898. 
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2^;^    At  the  Mmo  instam  tbat  this  wm  pasiing  in  od«  quarter,  Suwai^ 
;^^^  row  raised  hi9  camp  at  S.-Juliano,  with  the  design  of  erossiag  the 

£?Aia.  I^n^^^^^>^1'^i'^<()*ii<^'»^<^hiDSupoi^^ia*  This  attempt  wa9  not 
12m.'*'  attended  with  decisive  Ruccew.  A  warm  action  epsuod  between  the 
diTision  of  Victor  and  the  Russian  advanced  guard,  nine  thousand  strong. 
Wider  the  orders  of  Generals  Bagratbion  and  Lusignan*  Victory  was  long 
doubtful,  and  altboogh  the  French  were  at  length  forced  to  retreat  under 
(belter  oif  the  cannon  of  Alexandria,  the  demonstration  led  to  no  serious  im- 
inwon  at  the  time  on  the  position  of  the  Republican  general  (i). 
umm  M  Tired  with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  mana^uvres,  Suwar- 
!m »«■  row  resolyed  to  march  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  upon  Turin, 
kSHiii^  where  the  vast  magazines  of  artillery  and  military  stores  of  the 
MTwj..  Fr^cb  army  were  assembled,  in  the  hope  that,  by  reducing  its 
citadd,  and  oceupying  the  pUiins  of  Piedmont  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  po- 
lilioe  of  Morean  on  the  Pq  and  the  Tanaro  might  be  rendered  no  longer  (en- 
lUe,  from  the  interruption  of  its  communications  with  France.  By  a  singular 
csiaeidenoe,  not  unusual  in  war,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Russian  marshal 
wii  adopting  this  resolution,  Moreau  had  resolved,  on  his  part,  to  retire  by 
Aiti,  upon  Turin  and  Goni,  and,  abandoning  the  line  of  the  Apennines,  con- 
fliDtrstebis  forces  for  the  preservation  of  his  communication  with  the  Alps. 
loviadUe  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  adopt  this  retrograde  movement. 
GfMt  part  of  Piedmont  was  in  a  sute  of  insurrection  i  a  large  body  of  peasants 
Mfpoently  occupied  Geva,  another  had  made  themselves  masters  of  MoQr 
doTi,  which  closed  the  principal  line  of  retreat  for  the  army,  the  sole  one 
Am  ^ractieable  for  artillery  and  carriages.  The  recent  success  of  the  Rus- 
^  '9-  siens  towards  Alexandria  led  him  to  believe  that  the  weight  of  their 
ftrce  was  to  be  moved  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  in  danger 
sfhaving  bis  communications  with  France  cut  off.  Influenced  by  these  con- 
•derations,  be  detached  the  division  of  Victor,  without  artillery  or  baggage, 
by  the  mountain  paths,  towards  Genoa,  in  order  to  maintain  the  crest  of  the 
i^niuts,  and  reinforce,  when  necessary,  the  army  of  Macdonald,  which 
TO  approaching  from  Naples,  while  be  himself,  having  first  thrown  three 
Aousaod  men  into  Alexandriai  retired  by  Asti  towards  Turin,  with  the  design 
t|f  maintaining  himself,  if  possible,  at  Goni,  the  last  fortified  place  on  the  |t|k 
Sia  fide  of  the  Alps,  until  he  ro«eived  the  promised  reinforcements  from  th0 
iMerior  of  France  (S). 

1% »,.  No  soontir  was  Suwarrow  informed  of  the  retreat  of  Moreau,  than 
ia^SS^  b^  occupied  Valence  and  Gasala,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
^'^'  Republicans,  and,  after  having  moved  forward  a  strong  body  under 
Uiwiekowsky  to  form  the  investment  of  Alexandria,  advanced  himself  with 
ft^main  body  of  the  army  towards  Turin,  Wukassowich,  who  commanded 
^*4vineed  guard,  with  the  aid  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  favoured 
^  designs,  surprised  one  of  the  gates,  and  rapidly  introducing  his  troops, 
C^pdled  the  French  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  The  fruits  of  this  conquest 
v^l^t  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty  mortars,  60,000  muskets,  besides  an  enorm- 
pos  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  which  had  been  accumulat- 
>^  in  that  <4ty  ever  sinqe  the  first  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Napof- 
Moa*  This  peat  stroke,  the  success  of  which  was  owing  to  the  celerity  and 
AiU  of  the  Russian  generals,  deprived  Moreau  of  all  his  resources,  and  ren- 
<Nd  the  litoation  both  of  hi&  own  army  and  that  of  Macdonald  in  the  high- 

(I)  km.  xi.  ^,  297.    I>iim.  i.  |49-    St,Xyr,  i.         (2)  Th.  z.  391.  Puin.  i.  14S.  149.   Jom.  zi,  800>  . 
^-  901.  St.'OyT,  i.  990*  S09.  Ardi.  Cl|.  i|.  44,  45* 
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cUttwlt      ^^  degree  critical.  At  the  same  time,  intelligence  was  recelTed  oC 
Muan  u        the  fsAl  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  after  four  days  of  open  trenches,  an 
Bfay^V        advantage  which  permitted  the  division  of  Hohenzollem  to  rein- 
force the  besieging  army  before  Blantua,  while  the  artillery  was  dispatched  to 
Torlona,  which  was  now  closely  invested  (i). 
Morratt        Unablo  from  these  disasters,  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  basin 
to^H^      of  Piedmont,  Moreau  now  thought  only  of  regaining  his  position 
GeoM.       on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  covering  the  avenue  to  the  dty 
of  Genoa,  the  only  rallying  point  where  he  could  still  hope  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Macdonald,  and  which  covered  the  principal  line  of  retreat  for  both 
armies  into  France.  For  this  purpose  he  retired  to  Savigliano,  haying  first 
moved  forward  an  advanced  guard,  under  Grouchy,  to  clear  the  road  he  was 
to  follow,  by  retaking  Mondovi  and  Geva,  into  the  latter  of  which  the  Aus- 
trians  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  small  garrison  to  support  the  insurgents 
who  had  occupied  it.  That  general  retook  Mondovi,  but  all  his  efforts  failed 
before  the  ramparts  of  Geva.  The  closing  of  the  great  road  through  this  town 
rendered  Moreau^s  situation  apparently  hopeless.  Suwairow,  vnth  a  superior 
force,  was  close  in  his  rear;  Uie  only  route  practicable  for  artillery  hy  which 
he  could  regain  the  Apennines  was  blocked  up ;  and  he  could  not  retire  by  the 
Gol  di  Tende  without  abandoning  all  prospect  of  rejoining  Macdonald,  and 
leaving  his  army  to  certain  destruction.  From  this  desperate  situation  Che 
Republicans  were  extricated  by  the  skill  and  vigour  of  their  general^  aided 
by  the  resources  of  Guill^minot  and  the  engineer  corps  under  his  direclions. 
o'cTihT      ^y  ^^^  exertions  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  one-half  of  the 
AfKjnniaet     Frcuch  army,  a  mountain  path,  leading  across  the  Apennines  from 
towD.    '       the  valley  of  Garessio  to  the  coast  of  Genoa,  was,  in  four  days,  ren- 
dered practicable  for  artillery  and  chariots ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  the 
blockade  of  Geva  was  raised,  three  thousand  men  were  thrown  as  a  garrison 
into  Goni,  which  was  abandoned  to  its  own  resources ;  and  the  remainder  of 
Still  occu.       the  army,  after  a  strong  rear-guard  had  been  posted  at  Murialto  to 
VrlS^iui    cover  the  passage,  defiled  over  the  narrow  and  rocky  path,  and  ar- 
mottnuiiis.     rived  in  safety  at  Loano,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.  Ne 
sooner  were  they  arrived  there  than  they  formed  a  junction  with  Victor,  who 
had  successfully  accomplished  his  retreat  by  Acqui,  Spigno,  and  Digo,  and 
decupled  all  the  passes  leadmg  towards  Genoa  over  the  Apennines ;  Victor 
was  intrusted  with  the  important  post  of  Pontremoli,  while  the  other  divi- 
sions placed  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  from  Loano  to  the  Boc- 
chelU  (2). 
suwarrow     Suwarrow,  on  being  informed  of  the  retreat  of  Moreau  from  the 
tbrwlfoyr*^  plaln  of  piedmont,  spread  his  troops  over  its  rich  surface,  and  up 
■Li'L^m.'*'''  ^^®  S^e^^  which  run  from  thence  into  the  heart  of  the  Alps.  The 
^'^y-       Russian  divisions  entered  into  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Suza,  St.-Jean 
de  Maurienne,  and  Aosta.  Froelich  pushed  Ills  advanced  posts  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Goni;  Pignerol  capitulated;  Suza  surrendered  at  discretion :  and 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allies  every  where  appearing  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  spread  consternation  over  the  ancient  frontiers  of  France.  At 
the  same  time  the  citadel  of  Turin  was  closely  invested ;  the  sieges  of  Tortona 
and  Alexandria  were  pushed  with  vigour,  while  intelligence  was  recdred  at 
the  same  time  that  a  detachment,  sent  by  Kray  from  before  Mantua,  had  made 
itself  master  of  Ferrara ;  that  a  flotilla  from  Venice  bad  surprised  Ravenna, 

(J)  Jom.  xi.  %0%  SOS    Dum.  i,  153, 159.  Th.  X.         (2)  Join.xi.  307, 308.  Tli.  s.  393.  Afdi.  Ck.iL 
3«3.  ^tth.  Ch.  i>.  45.  45.  Dam.  i.  I76>  177. 
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and  as  msorrection  had  broken  out  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Tuscany  and 
die  Ecclesiastical  States,  which  threatened  Ancona,  and  had  already  wrested 
Arezzo  and  Lucca  from  the  Republican  dominions  (i). 
Ilntteir*  ^osy  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Campaign 
^Ttbe  ^^  ^^  ^^>9^9  ^^®  French  standards  were  driven  back  to  the  sum- 
Aul  mit  of  the  Alps;  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy  was  regained,  with 
tbe  exception  of  a  few  of  its  strongest  fortresses;  the  conquests  of  Napoleon 
had  been  lost  in  less  time  than  it  had  taken  to  make  them ;  and  the  Repub- 
lieaii  armies,  diyided  and  dispirited,  were  reduced  to  a  painful  and  hazardous 
defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  instead  of  carrying  the  thunder  of  their  vic- 
torious arms  over  the  Italian  Peninsula.  A  hundred  thousand  men  were 
spread  over  tbe  plain  of  Lombardy,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were  grouped 
under  Suwarrow  round  Turin  (2).  History  has  not  a  more  brilliant  or  decisive 
series  of  triumphs  to  record;  and  they  demonstrate  on  how  flimsy  and  in- 
secure a  ba^is  the  French  dominion  at  that  period  rested;  how  much  it  was 
dependent  on  the  genius  and  activity  of  a  single  Individual;  how  inadequate 
tbe  rerolulionary  government  was  to  the  long-continued  and  sustained  efforts 
iriuch  were  requisite  to  maintain  the  contest  from  their  own  resources;  and 
how  easily,  by  a  combined  effort  of  all  the  powers  at  that  critical  period, 
▼benNapol^n  was  absent,  and  time  and  wisdom  had  not  consolidated -the 
conquests  of  democracy,  they  might  have  been  wrested  from  their  grasp,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  established  on  an  equitable  foundation.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  their  reverses,  the  European  governments  were  not  as  yet  suffi- 
dently  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  their  situation;  Prussia  still  kept  aloof  in 
dnbioQs  neutrality;  Russia  was  not  irrevocably  engaged  ib  the*  cause;  and 
Great  Britain,  as  yet  conGning  her  efforts  to  the  subsidizing  of  other  powers, 
hid  not  descended  as  a  principal  into  the  field,  or  begun  to  pour  forth,  on 
hmd  at  least,  those  streams  of  blood  which  were  destined  to  be  shed  before 
the  great  struggle  was  brought  to  a  termination. 

These  successes,  great  as  they  were,  were  yet  not  such  as  might  have  been, 
achiered,  if  tbe  Russian  general,  neglecting  all  minor  considerations,  and 
htockading  only  tbe  greater  fortresses,  had  vigorously  followed  up  with  his 
OTenthelming  force  the  retreating  army  of  the  Republicans,  and  driven  it 
over  the  Maritime  Alps.  Unable  to  withstand  so  formidable  an  assailant,  they 
most  have  retired  within  the  French  frontier,  leaving  not  only  Mantua  and 
Genoa,  but  the  army  which  occupied  the  Neapolitan  territory,  to  its  fate.  This 
hold  and  decisive  plan  of  operations  was  such  as  suited  the  ardent  character, 
of  Ihe  Russian  general,  and  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  adopted ;  but  his  better  judgment  was  overruled  by  the  cautious  policy 
of  the  AuUc  Council,  who,  above  all  things,  were  desirous  to  secure  a  fortified 
frontier  for  its  Venetian  acquisitions,  and  compelled  him,  much  against  his 
will,  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  career  of  victory,  and  besiege  in  form  the 
fortresses  of  Lombardy.  Something  was  no  doubt  gained  by  their  reduc- 
tion (5);  but  not  to  be  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected  if  an 
overwhelming  mass  had  been  interposed  between  the  French  armies,  and 
the  conquerors  of  Naples  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Po  (4). 

(l)  iam^  xi.  3io«  3|S.   Dum.  i.  176»  179.   Arck.  Tery  persons  who  are  most  inleresled  in  their  sac- 

^"•46.41.  cess.  Far  from  applauding  the  brilliant  triampha 

(t)  Arch.  Cb.  ii.47.             ,  of  our  arms,  the  cursed  cabinet  of  Vienna  sccka 

(3j  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  47,  48.  Hani.  rii.  248i  249.  onlj  to  retard  their  march.   It  iiisiata  that  our  great 

(4)  A  EoMian  officer  of  Svwarrow'a  suff  at  this  Suwarrow  should  divide  hia  armv*  and  direct  it  at 

i"Mltre  wrote  to  Count  Bostopcbin  at  St.-Peter»bargt  once  to  several  points,  which  will  save  Moreau  from 

-^  Ov  gloriow  openlioBS  are  thwarted  by  thoS»  toUl  deitni«tiou.  That  cabinet,  which  fears  a  too 

IT.  3 
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Affii^  of^  While  these  disastrous  events  were  in  progress  in  the  north  of  the 
Mptiln  R^  Peninsula,  the  affairs  of  France  were  not  in  a  more  iigiTourable  train 
KapiM-*'  in  its  southern  prorinees.  The  Parthenopeian  repablic, established 
at  Naples  in  the  first  fervour  of  revolutionary  success,  had  been  involved  in 
those  consequences,  the  invariable  attendant  on  a  sudden  concession  of 
power  to  the  people,  spoliation  of  the  rich,  misery  among  the  poor,  and 
faiextricable  embarrassment  in  the  finances  of  the  state.  In  truth,  the  Direc- 
tory, pressed  by  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  looked  to  nothing  so  moch 
in  their  conquests  as  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  their  ex- 
peditions, and  invariably  made  it  the  first  condition  with  all  the  revolu- 
tionary states  which  they  established,  that  they  should  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  sole  support  of  the  armies  which  vrere 
to  defend  them.  In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  the  first  fruits  of  de- 
mocratic ascendency  in  Naples  were  found  to  be  bitter  in  the  extreme;  the 
successive  contributions  of  twelve  and  fifteen  millions  of  francs  on  the  ca- 
pital and  provinces,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  excited  the 
utmost  dissatisfaction,  which  was  greatly  increased  soon  after  by  the  expe- 
rienced insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  civil  agents  of  the  Directory.  A  provi- 
sional government  was  established,  which  introduced  innovations  that  excited 
general  alarm ;  the  Jacobin  clubs  speedily  began  to  diffuse  the  arrests  and 
terror  of  revolutionary  times;  the  national  guard  totally  failed  in  producing 
any  efficient  force,  while  the  confiscation  of  the  church  property,  and  the 
abolition  of  its  festivals,  spread  dismay  and  horror  through  that  large  portion 
of  the  population  who  were  still  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith.  These  cir- 
diS*byThe  ^^rostances  speedily  produced  partial  insurrections  :  Cardinal 
of  tbT^"  ^"^<^)  ^^  Calabria,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  revolt,  and  led  to  the 
Frinch.  field  an  army,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  composed  of  the  descendant 
of  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  while  another  insurrection,  hardly  less  fw- 
midable,  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Apulia.  But  these  tumultuary  bodies, 
imperfectly  armed  and  totally  undisciplined,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
veteran  troops  of  France.  Trani,  where  the  principal  force  of  the  insurgents 
of  the  latter  province  had  established  themselves,  was  carried  by  assault  with 
great  slaughter;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ruffo,  in  Calabria,  defeated  an  at- 
tack on  Castelluccia  by  the  democratic  bands  of  the  new  republic,  and,  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  marched  into  Apulia,  where  his  forces  were  soon 
greatly  augmented,  and  he  was  reinforced  by  some  regular  troops  dispatched 
from  Sicily  (1). 
May  ^.  Affairs  were  in  this  dangerous  state  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
!£!^"n^  ^h^n  orders  reached  Macdonald  to  evacuate,  without  loss  of  time, 
bis  retreat,  thc  soulh  of  Italy,  iu  order  to  bring  his  army  to  support  the  Repob- 
lican  arms  in  Lombardy.  He  immediately  Assembled  all  his  disposable  forces, 
and  after  having  left  garrisons  in  fort  St.-Elmo,  Capua  and  Gaeta,  set  off'for 
Rome  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  His  retreat,  conducted  with  great 
rapidity  and  skill,  was  exposed  to  serious  dangers.  The  peasantry,  informed 
by  the  English  cruisers  of  the  disasters  experienced  by  the  French  in  Upper 

xapid  cooquest  of  Italy,  from  designs  which  it  dares  rapidity  of  our  conqnests,  is  the  geo4»ioa9  proJMt. 

not  atow,  as  it  knows  well  those  of  our  mognanim-  opealy  announced,  of  restoring  loerery  ooe  what  he 

cos  Eaperor,  has,  by  the  Antic  Council,  forced  the  has  lost.    DcceiTed  by  his  mtnisten,  the  Emperor 

Archduke  Charles  into  a  state  of  inactiTitY»  and  Francis  has,  with  his  own  hand,  written  to  tmr 

•njoined  oar  incomparable  chief  to  secure  his  con-  illustrious  general  to  pause  in  a  care<>r  ttf  conqwut 

quests  rather  than  extend  ihcm  j  that  it  is  to  waste  of  which  the  very  rapidity  tills  hiia  with  abrm/'— 

iu  time  and  strength  iu  the  sirgv  of  fortresses  which  Hasd.  Tii.'!219»  3S0> 

would  fall  of  themseWrs  if  the  French  army  was  (t)  Jou.  xi.  S16>8SS.  OrlofTa  Memoin.  ii.  IMb 

dctlroyed.  What  lerrifies  them  even  more  than  tho  820* 
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Italy,  broke  oat  into  insurrection  in  every  qaarter.  Dahesme  left  Apulia  in 
open  revolt,  and  had  a  constant  fight  to  maintain  before  he  reached  Capua; 
a  few  hundred  English  landed  at  Salerno,  and,  aided  by  the  peasantry,  ad- 
J3S?ii!,  v^nced  to  Vietri  and  Castello-mare;  while  the  insurgents  of  the 
;^jj»  Roman  and  Tuscan  sUtes,  becoming  daily  more  audacious,  inter- 
Mfrty  to  tha  rupted  all  the  communications  with  the  north  of  Italy.  Notwith- 
u^.  standing  these  menacing  circumstances,  Macdonald  effected  his 
retreat  in  the  best  order,  and  without  sustaining  any  serious  loss.  He  arrival 
at  Rome  on  the  i6th,  where  he  reinforced  his  army  by  the  divisions  of  Gre- 
nier,  continued  his  route  by  Acquapendente  to  Florence,  where  he  rallied 
^•9^  to  his  standards  the  divisions  of  Gauthier  and  Montrichard,  who 
were  in  the  environs  of  Pistoia  and  Bologna,  and  established  his  headquarters 
at  Lucca  in  the  end  of  May.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Polish  division 
DoDibrowsky,  took  post  at  Garzana  and  Aula ;  the  centre  occupied  the  great 
road  from  Florence  to  Pistoia,  the  right,  the  high  road  to  Bologna,  and  all  the 
passes  into  the  Modena,  with  an  advanced  guard  in  the  city  of  Bologna 
itself  (1  J. 

■y^      In  this  situation,  Morean  and  Macdonald  were  in  open  communi- 
•nii^  cation;  and  it  was  concerted  between  them  that  the  chief  body  of 
^^.JS    their  united  forces  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Lower  Po, 
S^     with  a  view  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  Allies,  disen- 
•tth  wm.    gage  Mantua,  and  compel  their  retreat  from  the  plain  of  Lombardy . 
For  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  that  Macdonald  should  cross  the  Apennines 
and  advance  towards  Tortona;  his  right  resting  on  the  mountains,  his  left  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  while  Moreau,  debouching  by  the  Bochetta,  Gavi, 
and  Serravalle,  should  move  into  the  plain  of  that  river.  As  the  weight  of  the 
contest  would  in  this  view  fall  upon  the  former  of  these  generals,  the  divi- 
sion of  Victor,  which  formed  the  eastern  part  of  Moreau*s  army,  was  placed 
under  his  orders,  and  a  strong  division  directed  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Mbbia,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  two  armies, 
and  support  either  as  occasion  might  require  (2) . 

isidiioa  fl#  The  position  of  the  allied  armies,  when  these  formidable  prepara- 
ttb  i»  '*  tions  were  making  to  dislodge  them  from  their  conquests,  were  as 
*^'  follows :  Kray,  who  commanded  the  whole  forces  on  the  Lower  Po, 
lud  24,000  men  under  his  orders,  of  whom  one-half  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  while  5,000  under  Hohenzollem,  had  been  dispatched  to 
cover  Modena,  and  6,000,  under  Ott,  watched  the  mouths  of  the  lateral  val- 
leys of  the  Taro  and  the  Trebbia.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
tile  divisions  Zoph,  Kaim,  and  the  Russians,  amounting  to  28,000  men,  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  with  its  advanced  posts  pushed 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Alpine  valleys.  Froelich,  with  6,000  men,  observed 
Goni;  Wukassowich,  with  5,700,  occupied  Mondovi,  Geva,  and  Salicetto; 
Lnngnan,  with  3,000  combatants,  blockaded  Fenestrelles ;  Bagrathion, 
with  a  detachment  of  1,500  men,  was  posted  in  Gezanna,  and  the  Col  di  I'A- 
sieUa;  Schwiekousky,  with  6,000,  men,  blockaded  Tortona  and  Alexandria; 
the  corps  of  Count  Bellegarde,  15,000  strong,  detached  from  the  Tyrol,  was 
^vancingfrom  Como  to  form  the  siege  of  these  two  fortresses ;  while  that  of 
Haddick,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  bayonets,  which  formed  the  com- 
iDonication  between  the  rear  of  (be  army  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Archduke 

(1)  lb.  X.39T.  Jom.  xi,  S38.  341.  Ottoi.  i.  I5i.         (2)  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  49.   Join.  xi.  Hi,  S4S.   Tb.  x. 
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Cliarlcs,  was  preparing  to  penetrate  into  the  Yalais  by  the  Simplon  and  the 
pass  of  Nuffenen  (1 }. 
Dangers        Thus,  though  tho  AlUcs  had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  in 
tuelrlT^TT  the  field,  they  could  hardly  assemble  thirty  thousand  men  at  any 
dupenion.  Qge  point ;  so  immensely  had  they  extended  themselves  over  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  and  so  obstinately  had  the  Aulic  Council  adhered  to  the 
old  system  of  establishing  a  cordon  of  troops  all  over  the  territory  which 
they  occupied.  This  vast  dispersion  offeree  was  attended  with  little  danger 
as  long  as  the  shattered  army  of  Moreau  alone  was  in  the  Geld ;  but  the  case 
was  widely  different  when  it  was  supported  by  thirty-five  thousand  fresh 
troops,  prepared  to  penetrate  into  the  centre  and  most  unprotected  part  of 
their  line.  Had  Macdonald  been  able  to  push  on  as  rapidly  from  Florence  as 
he  had  done  in  arriving  at  that  place,  he  might  have  crushed  the  divisions  of 
Klenau,  Hohenzollern,  and  Ott,  before  they  could  possibly  have  been  suc- 
coured from  other  quarters ;  but  the  time  consumed  in  reorganizing  his  army 
in  Tuscany,  and  concerting  operations  with  Moreau,  gave  Suwarrow  an  op- 
portunity to  repair  what  was  faulty  in  the  disposition  of  his  forces,  and 
assemble  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to  resist  the  attack  at  the  menaced  point  (2). 
junr  It.       Macdonald,  having  at  length  completed  his  preparations,  raised 
Mh^ocL!^*^'  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoia  on  the  7th  June,  with  an 
fombats      army,  including  Victor^s  division,  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men, 
R^pabut     ^°^  marched  across  the  Apennines  to  Bologna.  Hohenzollern,  who 
«»•         commanded  in  the  Modena,  withdrew  his  posts  into  the  town  of 
Modena,  where  he  was  attacked  in  a  few  days,  and,  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment, driven  out  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Had  the  right  wing 
of  the  Republicans  punctually  executed  his  instructions,  and  occupied  the 
road  to  Ferrara  duriitg  the  combat  round  the  town,  the  whole  of  the  Impe- 
rialists would  have  been  made  prisoners.  Immediately  after  this  success, 
Macdonald  advanced  to  Parma,  driving  the  Imperial  cavalry  before  him, 
while  Ott,  who  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Tare,  seeing 
that  his  retreat  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  retired  to  Placentia,  leaving 
the  road  open  to  Victor,  who  upon  that  debouched  entirely  from  the  Apen- 
nines, and  effected  his  junction  with  Macdonald  at  Borgo  San  Denino,  en- 
tirely to  the  north  of  the  mountains.  On  the  day  following,  Placentia  was 
occupied  by  the  Republicans,  and  their  whole  army  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city  (3). 
Able  tod      No  sooner  was  Suwarrow  informed  of  the  appearance  of  Mac- 
^MhTiVon    donald^s  army  in  Tuscany,  than  he  adopted  the  same  energetic 
!ldo"!!tM  by'  resolution  by  which  Napoleon  had  repulsed  the  attack  of  Wursmer 
sawarrow.  on  the  Adigo  three  years  before.  All  his  advanced  posts  in  Piedmont 
were  recalled;  the  brigade  of  Lusignan  near  Fenestrelles,  the  divisions 
Frcelich,  Bagrathion  and  Schwiekousky  began  their  march  on  thfe  same  day 
for  the  general  rendezvous  at  Asti ;  and  Kray  received  orders  instantly  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  dispatch  his  artillery  with  all  imaginable  speed  to 
Paschiera  and  Verona,  and  hasten  with  all  his  disposable  force  to  join  the 
main  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia.  The  vigour  of  the  Russian 
general  communicated  itself  to  all  the  officers  of  his  army.  These  movements 
were  all  punctually  executed,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  rains  which 
impeded  the  movements  of  the  troops;  the  castles  of  Milan  and  Pizzighitone 

(1)  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  4B,  49.    .Tom.  xi.  343,  344.        (3)  Areli.  Cli.  ii.  SI.  5S.   Su-Cyt,  i.  213,314. 
Dum.  i.  160.  183, 18S.  Th.  x.  297, 298.  D^m.  i.  181, 193.  Jom.  xi.  3M»  840. 

(2)  Th.  X,  398, 399.  Dam,  i.484, 189.  Jon.  xi* 
344. 
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were  provisioned,  a  great  intrenched  camp  formed  near  the  Ute-de-pont  of 
Tdeoce,  and  all  the  stores  recently  captured,  not  necessary  for  the  siege  of 
the  ciudel,  removed  from  Turin.  By  these  means  the  Allied  army  was  rapidly 
reassembled,  and  on  the  i5th  June,  although  Kray  with  the  troops  from 
Mantua  had  not  yet  arrived,  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  ca» 
vaby  were  encamped  at  Garofalo,  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied  six 
weeks  before  (i). 

Tke  iw»  The  intelligence  of  Suwarrow*s  approach  induced  Macdonald  to 
ir»mai»ec  concentHitehisforces;  but,  nevertheless,  he  flattered  himself  with 
Trrbbia.  ||jg  (^^p^  ^l^2il  j^^  ^ould  succced  in  overwhelming  Ott  before  he 
could  be  supported  by  the  succours  which  were  advancing.  Three  torrents, 
flowing.paraliel  to  each  other,  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Po,  intersected  the 
plain  occupied  by  the  French  army;  the  Nura,  the  Trebbia,  and  the  Tidone. 
The  bulk  of  the  Republican  forces  were  on  the  Nura;  the  divisions  Victor, 
Dombrowsky,  and  Rusca,  were  in  advance  on  the  Trebbia,  and  received 
orders  to  cross  it,  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  Austrian  division  stationed 
'"« '7-  behind  the  Tidone.  For  this  purpose,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
i7th,  they  passed  both  the  Trebbia  and  the  Tidone,  and  assailed  the  Impe* 
rialists  with  such  vigour  and  superiority  of  force,  that  they  were  speedily 
driven  back  in  great  disorder;  but  Suwarrow,  aware,  from  the  loud  sound  of 
the  cannonade,  of  what  was  going  forward,  dispatched  Chasteliar  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  main  army,  which  speedily  re-established  affairs.  By 
degrees,  as  their  successive  troops  came  up,  the  superiority  passed  to  the  side 
of  the  Allies ;  the  Austrians  rallied,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
division  of  Victor,  while  the  Russian  infantry,  under  Bagrathion,  supported 
|[|2^  the  left  of  the  Imperialists.  Soon  after,  Dombrowsky,  on  the  left, 
MioQ  tkcn.  having  brought  up  his  Polish  division  by  a  sudden  charge,  captured 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  pushed  forward  to  Caramel ;  but  at  this  critical 
moment,  Suwarrow  ordered  a  charge  in  flank  by  Prince  Gortschakoff,  with 
two  regiments  of  Cossacks  and  four  battalions,  while  Ott  attacked  them  in 
front.  This  movement  proved  decisive;  the  Poles  were  broken,  and  fled  in 
disorder  over  the  Tidone.  Meanwhile  the  right  of  the  Republicans,  composed 
of  Yictor^s  division,  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  Bagrathion,  and  was  advanc- 
ing along  the  Po  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  of  S.-Giovanni,  when  the 
rout  of  Dombrowsky's  division  obliged  them  to  retire.  This  retreat  was  con- 
ducted in  good  order,  till  the  retiring  columns  were  charged  in  flank  by  the 
Cossacks,  who  had  overthrown  the  Poles;  in  vain  the  French  formed  squares, 
and  received  the  assailants  with  a  rolling  Are ;  they  were  broken,  great  part 
cut  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  disorder  over  the  Trebbia.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  (2),  plunged  like  the  Carthaginians  of  old 
into  that  classic  stream,  but  they  were  received  with  so  destructive  a  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot  from  the  batteries  of  the  main  body  of  the  French 
on  the  other  side,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss;  and  the 
hostile  armies  bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been 
OGcapied  nineteen  hundred  years  before  by  the  troops  of  Hannibal  and  tlie 
Roman  legions  (5). 

• 

(0  Sl.'Cyr,  i.  215,217.  Jom.  xl.  349,  35Sf  Dam.  Rnuiaiu.     A  similar  coincidence  witt  frequently 

^'  in.  Avch.  Ch.  ii.  55-  again  occur  in  Ibe  course  of  this  work,  particularly 

(2)  Job.  xi.  354f  3S7.    Dam.  i.  t95t  197.  Th.  x.  at  Vittoria,  Leipsic,  Lutzen,    Flenma,  and  many 

Mo.  301.  Arch.  Ch  ii.  53.  others;  a  striking  proof  how  permanent  are  the 

U;  It  is  remarkaUe,  that  the  fate  of  ItaW  has  operation  of  the  caoses,  under  rverj  variety  of  the 

tbrice  been  decided  on  the  same  spot;  once  in  the  military  art,  which   condurt  hostile    nations,    at 

hstUe  hctweeu  the  Romans  and    Carthaginians,  remote  periods  from  each  other,  to  the  same  fields 

•piB,  in  1740,  in  that  between  the  Aostrtans  and  of  bottle.— See  j)i^jmioukx  Cjiaklis,  ii.  61.    The 

frmeh,  and  in    1799.  betweea  the  French  and  antbor  rUited  Ibis  field  in  tSiSi  along  with  bis 
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sowarrow**    During.the  night,  Suwarrow  brought  up  all  hisforces,  and,  encoo* 
iuD  oT*     raged  by  the  success  of  the  preceding  day,  made  his  dispositions 
•tuck.       for  n  general  action.  Judging,  with  great  sagacity,  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Hacdonald  would  be  to  maintain  his  ground  on  the  mountains, 
by  which  the  communipation  with  Moreau  was  to  be  preserved,  he  directed 
towards  his  own  right,  which  was  to  assail  that  quarter,  his  best  infantry, 
consisting  of  the  divisions  Bagrathion  and  Schwiekousky,  under  the  orders 
of  Prince  Rosenberg.   These  troops  received  orders  to  pass  the  Trebbia,  and 
Jane  18.        advauco  by  Settimo  to  St.  Georgia,  on  the  Nura,  in  order  to  inter- 
pose between  the  French  left  and  the  mountains.    Melas  commanded  the 
centre,  supported  by  a  powerful  reserve  under  Froelich ;  while  Ott,  with  a 
small  corps,  formed  the  left,  and  was  established  on  the  high-road  to  Plaeeo- 
tia,  rather  to  preserve  the  communication  with  its  castle,  than  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  engagement.  The  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Kolin;  and  Suwarrow,  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  the  Austrions;  gave  for 
the  watchword,  ^^  Theresa  and  Kolin,*'  while  the  general  instructions  to  the 
army  were  to  combat  in  large  masses,  and  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
bayonet  (1). 
Batu«ori]i«  Hacdonald,  who  intended  to  have  delayed  the  battle  till  the  day 
r^^racVets  following,  had  only  the  divisions  Victor,  Dombrowsky,  and  Rosea, 
^.^^•^Jlt^  with  the  brigade  of  Salm,  in  position  on  the  Trebbia;  those  of  Olivier 
icoood  day. '  <|tid  Houtrichard  could  not  arrive  in  line  till  noon.  A  furious  action 
commenced  at  six  o'clock,  between  the  troops  of  Bagrathion  and  Yictor^ 
division,  which  formed  the  extreme  left  of  the  French  and  rested  on  the 
mountains.  The  French  general,  seeing  he  was  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the 
Trebbia,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  bloody  battle  ensued  on  the 
ground  intersected  by  the  Torridella,  till  at  length,  towards  evening,  the 
steady  valour  of  the  Russians  prevailed,  and  the  Republicans  were  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter  over  the  Trebbia,  followed  by  the  Allies,  who  advanced 
as  far  as  Settimo.  On  the  French  right,  Salm's  division,  enveloped  by  sope 
rior  forces,  retreated  with  difficulty  across  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  divisions  of  Olivier  and  Montrichard  arrived  to  support  the  centre; 
but  though  they  gained  at  first  a  slight  advantage,  nothing  decisive  occurred, 
and  at  the  approach  of  night  they  retired  at  all  points  over  the  Trebbia, 
which  again  formed  the  line  of  separation  between  t)^e  hostile  armies  (2)- 
ll^mraai      Worn  out  with  fatigue,  the  troops,  on  both  sides,  lay  down  round 
^hTlTroSd  ^^'^^^  watchfires,  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Trebbia,  which  slilli 
01(11'!*^"     as  in  the  days  of  Hannibal,  flows  in  a  gravelly  bed,  between  banks 
of  moderate  height,  clothed  with  stunted  trees  and  underwood.  The  corps 
of  Rosenberg  alone  had  crossed  the  stream,  and  reached  Settimo,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  lines;  but  disquieted  by  its  separation  from  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  and  ignorant  of  the  immense  advantages  of  its  position,  it  passed 
an  anxious  night,  in  square,  with  the  cavalry  bridled  and  the  men  sieepiof 
on  their  guns,  and  before  daybreak  withdrew  to  the  Russian  side  of  the  river. 
Towards  midnight,  three  French  battalions,  misled  by  false  reports,  entered, 
in  disorder,  into  the  bed  of  the  Trebbia,  and  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  upon 
the  Russian  videttes,  upon  which  the  two  armies  immediately  started  to  their 
arms;  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  rushed  into  the  river,  the  artillery  played, 
without  distinguishing,  on  friends  and  foes,  and  the  extraordinary  spectacle 

▼allied  friend,  CapUin  Basil  HaU :  ihe  lapse  of  two         (l)  Arch.  Cb.  ii.  S4.  iom.  si.  S58f  3S9*  I>^  *' 
tkoosand  Tears  had  altered  none  of  the  features     IM,  IST*  Th.  x.  302. 

dtKribed  by  the  graphic  pea  of  Lirj.  (3)  Th.  x.  302,  303.  Onn.  i.  ItTt  lN>  '«^*'' 
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was  exlubited  of  a  noetarnal  combat  by  moonlight,  by  hostile  bodies  ap  to 
the  middle  in  water.  At  length  the  officers  succeeded  in  patting  an  end  to 
this  useless  butcheryj  and  the  rival  armies,  separated  only  by  the  stream, 
sunk  into  sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  amidst  the  dead  and  the 
dying  (1). 

pnpm.  The  son  arose  for  the  third  time  on  this  scene  of  slaughter ;  but  no 
|!^M  fa?^  disposition  appeared  on  either  side  to  terminate  the  contest.  Suwar- 
£'!ftJS  >^^'9  reinforced  by  five  batulions  and  six  squadrons,  which  had 
<h7-  come  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  again  strengthened  his 
right,  renewed  to  Rosenberg  the  orders  to  press  vigorously  on  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  directed  Melas  to  be  ready  to  support  him  with  the  reserve.  Hours, 
even  minutes,  were  of  value ;  for  the  Russian  general  was  aware  that  Horeau 
bad  left  his  position  on  the  Apennines,  that  the  force  opposed  to  him  was 
totally  inadequate  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  he  was  in  momentary  expec* 
tiiion  of  hearing  the  distant  sound  of  his  cannon  in  the  rear  of  the  army. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  depended  on  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  advan- 
tages gained  on  the  two  preceding  days,  so  as  to  render  the  co-operation  of 
the  Republican  armies  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  Macdonald,  having 
Jmi*-  now  collected  all  his  forces,  and  reckoning  on  the  arrival  of  Mo- 
resQ  on  the  following  day,  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive.  His  plan  was  to 
tnm  at  once  both  flanks  of  the  enemy;  a  hazardous  operation  at  all  times, 
anless  conducted  by  a  greatly  superior  army,  by  reason  of  the  dispersion  of 
fwce  which  it  requires,  but  doubly  so  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  risk 
ef  one  of  his  wings  being  driven  into  the  Po»  The  battle  was  to  be  com- 
menced by  Dombrowsky  moving  in  the  direction  of  Niviano  to  outflank  the 
eorps  of  Rosenberg,  while  Rusca  and  Victor  attacked  it  in  front ;  Olivier  and 
Montrichard  were  charged  with  the  task  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  in 
the  centre,  while  the  extreme  right,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  Salm  and  the 
reserve  of  Watrin,  were  to  drive  back  the  Russian  left  by  interposhig  between 
it  and  the  river  Po  (2). 

^[jntM  Such  was  the  ^tigue  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  that  they  could 
theTr«£a.not  commeuco  the  action  before  ten  o'clock.  Suwarrow  at  that 
boar  was  beginning  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  when  the  French  appeared 
in  two  lines  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Trebbia,  with  the  intervals  between 
the  columns  filled  with  cavalry,  and  instantly  the  first  line  crossed  the  rivw 
with  the  water  up  to  the  soldiers*  arm-pits,  and  advanced  fiercely  to  the 
attack.  Dombrowsky  pushed  on  to  Rivallo,  and  soon  outflanked  the  Russian 
right;  and  Suwarrow,  seeing  the  danger  in  that  quarter  ordered  the  division 
Bigratliion  to  throw  back  its  right  in  order  to  ftce  the  enemy,  and,  after  a 
worm  contest,  that  general  succeeded  in  driving  the  Poles  across  the  river. 
Batthat  manoeuvre  having  uncovered  the  flank  of  the  division  Schwiekousky, 
h  was  speedily  enveloped  by  Victor  and  Rusca,  driven  back  to  Casaleggio, 
and  only  owed  its  safety  to  the  invincible  firmness  of  the  Russian  infantry, 
who  fdrraed  square,  faced  about  on  all  sides,  and  by  an  incessant  rolling  fire 
maintained  their  ground  till  Bagrathion,  after  defeating  the  Poles,  came  up  in 
their  rear,  and  Ghastellar  brought  up  four  battalions  of  the  division  of  Forster 
to  attack  them  in  front.  The  Poles,  entirely  disconcerted  by  their  repulse, 
remained  inactive ;  and,  after  a  murderous  strife,  the  French  were  over- 
whefaned,  and  Victor  and  Rusca  driven,  with  great  loss,  over  the  Trebbia  (3). 
In  the  centre,  Olivier  and  Montrichard  had  crossed  the  river,  and  attacked 

(1)  Ion.  %U  SeS.  Hi.  x.  804.  (S)  Jom.  xl.  364.  305.  Dttiii.  !•  900.  flOl.   Tb.  x. 
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il'tt^it  o'f     ^'^^  Auslrians,  under  Mclas,  with  such  vigonr,  that  they  made 
L  rMr     n  ^^^^^^s^l^'^  Diasters  of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and  threw  the  line 
on'^tbe"  ' "  into  disorder.  Already  Hontrichard  was  advancing  against  thedivi- 
Irntre.       slon  Forstcr,  in  the  middle  of  the  Russian  line,  when  the  Prince  o( 
Lichtenstein,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Allied 
army,  who  at  that  moment  was  defiling  towards  the  right  to  support  Schwie- 
kousky,  suddenly  fell  upon  their  flank,  when  already  somewhat  disordered 
by  success,  and  threw  them  into  confusion,  which  was  soon  increased  into  i 
defeat  by  the  heavy  fire  of  Forster  on  the  other  side.  This  circumstance  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  Forster  was  now  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  able  to 
succour  Suwarrow  on  the  right,  while  Melas  was  supported  by  the  reserve, 
who  had  been  ordered,  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  in  the  same  direction. 
Prince  Lichtenstein  now  charged  the  division  of  Olivier  with  such  fary,  that 
it  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  river.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allies, 
Watrin  advanced,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance,  along  the  Po ;  bathe 
was  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat,  to  avoid  being  cut  off  and  driven  into  the 
river  by  the  victorious  centre.  Master  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Suwarrow  made  several  attempts  to  pass  it:  but  he  was  constantly  repulsed 
by  the  firmness  of  the  French  reserves,  and  night  at  length  closed  on  thii 
scene  of  carnage  (1). 
miinT'wuh    ^"^^  ^^  ^^®  terrible  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  the  most  obstiDatdy 
'I'/n^T     <^ontested  and  bloody  which  had  occurred  since  the  commencemeDt 
cmive  Tom  of  thc  war,  sinco,  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  men  in  the  field,  the 
■rde^^''      French,  in  the  three  days^  had  lost  above  twelve  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  Allies  nearly  as  many.  It  shows  how  much  more 
tierce  and  sanguinary  the  war  was  destined  to  become  when  the  iron  bands 
of  Russia  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  how  little  all  the  advantages  of 
skill  and  experience  avail,  when  opposed  to  the  indomitable  courage  and 
heroic  valour  of  northern  states.  But  though  the  losses  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal,  the  relative  situation  of  the  combatants  was  very  diflerentat 
the  termination  of  the  strife,  the  Allies  were  victorious,  and  soon  expected 
great  reinforcements  from  Hohenzollern  and  Klenau,  who  had  already  oc- 
cupied Parma  and  Modena,  and  would  more  than  compensate  their  losses  in 
the  field;  whereas  the  Republicans  had  exhausted  their  last  reserves,  weie 
dejected  by  defeat,  and  had  no  second  army  to  fall  back  upon  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. These  considerations  determined  Macdonald ;  he  decamped  doriiig 
the  night  (2),  and  retired  over  the  Nura,  directing  his  march  to  re-enter  the 
Apennines  by  the  valley  of  theTaro. 
The  duas.     Early  on  the  following  morning,  a  despatch  was  intercepted  from 
!r^t'o7'the  the  French  general  to  Horeau,  in  which  he  represented  thesitna- 
thTApfoV  tlon  of  his  army  as  almost  desperate,  and  gave  information  as  to  the 
nines.        line  of  hls  retreat.  This  information  filled  the  Allied  generals  with 
joy,  and  made  them  resolve  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
For  this  purpose,  all  their  divisions  were  instantly  dispatched  in  puisnit; 
Rosenberg,  supported  by  Forster,  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Nnra,  while 
Melas,  with  the  divisions  Ott  and  Froelich,  advanced  to  Placenlia.  Victor's 
division,  which  formed  the  rear-guard  on  the  Nura,  was  speedily  assailed  by 
superior  forces  both  in  front  and  flank,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  broken, 
great  part  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  dispersed  over  the  mountains. 
Melas,  on  his  side,  quickly  made  himself  master  of  Plaoentia,  where  the 

(1)  Dmn.  i.  201,  203.  Jom.  ii.  367.  868.   Th.  x.        (2)  Jom.  xi.  367>  868.   Tli.  x.  SOOi  30T.-  DO- 
805.  306.  Ibnl.  vii.  257,  Sr58.  Arch.  Cb.  ii.  55,  i.  909, 20S« 
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Fraieh  wounded,  five  thoosaDd  in  number,  were  taken  prisoners,  inclading 
tlie  generals  Olivier,  Rosea,  Salm,  and  Cambray ;  and  had  he  not  imprudently 
hailed  tbe  division  Froelich  at  that  town,  the' whole  troops  of  Watrin  would 
have  fillen  into  his  hands.  Macdonald,  on  the  following  day,  retired  to 
ftmia,  from  whence  he  dislodged  Hohenzollem,  and  with  infinite  difiBculty 
nllied  the  remains  ofhis  army  behind  the  Larda,  where  they  were  reorganized 
jnt  a.  In  three  divisions.  The  melancholy  survey  showed  a  chasm  in  his 
ranks  of  aboTe  fifteen  thousand  men  since  crossing  the  Apennines.  At  the 
same  time,  Lapoype,  defeated  at  Gasteggio  by  a  Russian  detachment,  was 
driven  from  the  high-road,  and  with  great  pain  escaped  by  mountain  paths 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  (1).  All  the  French  wounded  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  A)lies ;  they  made  prisoners  in  all,  during  the  battle  and  in  the 
porsnit,  four  generals,  five  hundred  and  six  officers,  and  twelve  thousand 
Mren  hundred  and  seventy-eight  private  soldiers  (2). 

Tbe  pursuit  of  Snwarrow  was  not  continued  beyond  the  Larda,  in  conse- 
quence of  intelligence  which  there  reached  him  of  the  progress  of  Moreau. 
Macdonald  retired,  therefore,  unmolested  to  Modena  and  Rologna,  where  he 
repulsed  General  Ott,  who  made  an  attack  on  his  army  at  Sassecolo,  and  re- 
sulted the  positions  which  it  had  occupied  before  the  advance  to  the  Trebbia  (5) . 
Ij^^^f^  In  effect,  the  return  of  Suwarrow  towards  Tortona  was  become 
^^  indispensable,  and  the  dangerous  situation  of  matters  in  his  rear 
M»na  showed  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  from  which,  by  his  rapid  and 
SSkJL^.  decided  conduct,  he  had  extricated  his  army.  Moreau,  on  the  16th, 
ddioiiched  from  the  Apennines  by  Gavi,  and  moved  in  two  columns  towards 
Tortona,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  advanced,  however,  with 
nch  circumspection,  that  on  the  f  8th  he  had  not  passed  Novi  and  Serravale; 
and  on  that  day  the  lite  of  the  Neapolitan  army  wa^  determined  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trdbbia.  Bellegarde,  unable  with  four  brigades  to  arrest  his  progress, 
retired  to  a  defensive  position  near  Alexandria,  leaving  Tortona  uncovered, 
the  blockade  of  which  was  speedily  raised  by  the  French  general.  Immediately 
after,  If orean  attacked  Bellegarde  with  forces  so  immensely  superior,  Uiathe 
defeated  him,  after  a  sharp  action,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hijudred  prisoners 
md  five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians,  in  disorder,  sought  refuge  behind 
the  Bormida,  intending  to  fall  back  under  the  cannon  of  Valence  (4) ;  and  Mo- 
reau was  advancing  towards  Placentia,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  victory 
of  Snwarrow  and  the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Turin. 

rail  or  tht  The  vast  military  stores  found  by  the  Allies  in  the  city  of  Turin, 
rX.  ^  enabled  them  to  complete  their  preparations  for  the  siege  of  its  ci- 
^^**'  tadel  with  great  rapidity.  A  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
speedily  armed  the  trenches ;  forty  bombs  were  shortly  after  added;  the  bat- 
teries were  opened  on  the  night  of  the  iOth  June,  and  on  the  i9th  the  second 
parallel  was  completed.  Night  and  day  the  besiegers  from  that  time  thundered 
en  the  walls  from  above  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  their  fire,  that  the  garrison  capitulated  within  twenty-four  hours 
after,  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to  France.  This  conquest  was  of  im- 
mense importance.  Besides  disengaging  the  besieging  force  of  General  Kaim, 
^hich  instantly  set  out  to  reinforce  Bellegarde,  and  rendering  the  Allies  mas- 
ters of  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Piedmont,  it  put  into  their  hands  61 
pieces  of  cannon,  40,000  muskets,  and  S0,000  quintails  of  powder,  with  the 
loiBofonly  fifty  men  (5j. 

Jli  Dub.  i.  3»s.  Th.  z.  309.  Jom«  xi.  371,  371.        (4)  Jom.  xi.  379.  380.  Dam.  i.  904.  Th.  z.  307. 
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i£!^?'re.  No  sooner  was  Suwarrow  informed,  upon  the  Larda,  of  the  adruiM 
s7warl?w  of  Moreau  and  the  defeat  of  Bellegarde,  than,  withoat  losing  an 
ls«°nu  bim.  instant,  he  wheeled  about,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  expedi* 
SllfdlJjIfro.  ^^^^  ^^  ™®*'  *****  °®^  adversary.  But  Moreau  fell  back  as  rapidly 
G«iM?n«?'.as  he  approached,  and  after  revictualling  Tortona,  retired  by  Nofi 
p«infoi  cir-  ^^^  Q^^  ^  1^.^  former  defensiye  position  on  the  Apennines.  Thi 

Allies  occupied  Novi,  and  pushed  their  advanced  posts  far  up  the  valleys  into 
the  mountains,  while  the  blockade  of  Tortona  was  resumed;  and  the  besieg* 
ing  force,  removed  from  the  lines  before  Mantua,  sat  down  again  before  that 
important  fortress.  Macdonald  commenced  a  long  and  painful  retreat  over 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany  and  the  Genoese  territory ;  a  perilous  lateral  ope- 
ration at  all  times  in  presence  of  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  die 
Po,  and  doubly  so  after  the  recent  disaster  which  they  had  experienced. 
Fortunately  for  the  French,  Suwarrow  had  received  at  this  time  positive  (»• 
ders  from  the  Aulic  Council,  ever  attached  to  methodical  proceedings,  to  at- 
tempt no  operation  beyond  the  Apennines  till  the  fortresses  of  Lombardy  irare 
reduced  (1),  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  inactivity  on  the  Orba,  while  his  antagonist  completed  his  hazardous  mov^ 
ments.  Macdonald  arrived,  leaving  only  a  detachment  on  the  Apennines 
'uiy  C7.  near  the  sources  of  the  Trebbia,  at  Genoa  by  Lerici,  in  the  middle  of 
July,  in  the  most  deplorable  state ;  his  artillery  dismounted  or  broken  doim, 
the  cavalry  and  caissons  without  horses,  the  soldiers  half  naked,  without  shoe 
or  linen  of  any  sort,  more  like  spectres  than  men.  How  different  from  the 
splendid  troops  which,  three  years  before,  had  traversed  the  same  country, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  under  the  standards  of  Napoleon  (2) ! 
Jl^'SftJIh  Mutual  exhaustion,  and  the  intervening  ridge  of  the  Apenninei, 
mTcriudM  ^^^  compelled  a  cessation  from  hostilities  for  above  a  month. 
Moreau.  SuwaHTow  collccted  forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  plain  betweea 
Tortona  and'  Alexandria,  to  watch  the  Republicans  on  the  mountains  of 
Genoa,  and  cover  the  sieges  of  those  places  and  of  Mantua,  which  w^e  now 
pressed  with  activity.  The  French,  in  deep  dejection,  commenced  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  two  armies  into  one ;  Macdonald  was  recalled,  and  yielded 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  St.-Cyr;  P^rignon  was  intrusted  with  the 
centre,  and  Lemoine,  who  brought  up  twelve  fresh  battalions  from  France, 
put  at  the  head  of  the  left.  Montrichard  and  I^apoype  were  disgraced,  and 
Moreau  continued  in  the  chief  command.  Notwithstanding  all  the  reinforce- 
ments he  had  received,  this  skilful  general  was  not  able,  with  both  armies 
united,  to  reckon  on  more  than  forty  thousand  men  for  operations  in  the 
field ;  the  poor  remains  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  that  might  have  been 
assembled  for  that  purpose  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  (3). 
ReflertiotM  ji^e  remarkable  analogy  must  strike  the  most  inattentive  obsirter, 
row'tudini-  between  the  conduct  of  Suwarrow  previous  to  the  battle  of  we 
dieM~rhe  Trebbia,  and  that  of  NapoMon  on  the  approach  of  Wuraiser  to 
movJmriu.  succour  Maulua.  Imitating  the  vigour  and  activity  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, the  Russian  general,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  considenhiy 
inferior  to  that  of  his  adversaries,  was  present  every  where  at  the  decisiTe 
point.  The  citadel  of  Turin,  with  its  immense  magazines,  was  captured  by  an 
army  of  only  forty  thousand  men,  in  presence  of  two  whose  united  force 
exceeded  fifty  thousand;  for  although  Suwarrow  ordered  up  great  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Mantua  to  reinforce  his  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Trebbiai 

(1 1  Arch.  elk.  ii.  69.  (8)  Jom.  xu  308»  190.  D«n.  i.  SSO,  tU,  SL-Cn. 

(2^  Jom.  xi.  381,  387.  388.   St.Cyr,  i.  )18. 310.     i.  220. 
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ihej  were  prevented  from  joiniDg  by  an  autograph  order  of  the  Emperor, 
wbo  deemed  the  acquisition  of  that  fortress  of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  consideration  to  the  Austrian  empire  (1).  The  Russian  general,  there- 
fore, had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  armies  of  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  but 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Imperial  authorities ;  and  when  this 
19  considered,  his  defeat  of  the  Republicans,  by  rapidly  interposing  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  between  them,  and  turning  first  on  the  one,  and  then  on  the 
other,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  feats  which  the  history 
of  the  war  afforded. 

iTmi  ef.  During  these  critical  operations  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  the 
Kl^^o  Directory  bad  succeeded  in  assembling  a  great  naval  force  in  the 
lij^***  Mediterranean.  Already  convinced,  by  the  disasters  they  had  expe- 
>0p«-  rienced,  of  the  impolicy  of  the  eccentric  direction  of  so  considerable 
I  part  of  their  force  as  had  resulted  from  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  they  exerted 
iD  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  means  of  their  return,  or  at  least  open  a  com- 
Donication  with  that  far-famed,  now  isolated  army.  No  sooner  was  intelli- 
gence received  of  the  defeat  of  Jourdan  at  Stockach,  than  Bruix,  minister  of 
mvine,  repaired  to  Brest,  where  he  urged,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  the 
preparations  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  exertions, 
tfait,  in  the  end  of  April,  he  was  enabled  to  put  to  sea,  with  twenty-five  ships 
of  (he  line,  at  the  time  when  Lord  Bridport  was  blown  off  the  coast  with  the 
Qunnel  fleet.  As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  that  they  had  sailed,  the 
English  admiral  steered  for  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  while  Bruix, 
dincting  his  course  straight  to  Cadiz,  raised  the  blockade  of  that  harbour, 
which  Admiral  Keith  maintained  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  passed  the 
itnits  of  Gibraltar.  The  entrance  of  the  combined  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean 
ieemed  to  announce  decisive  events,  but  nevertheless  it  came  to  nothing. 
The  immense  armament,  amounting  to  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  steered  for  the 
hay  of  Genoa,  where  it  entered  into  communication  with  Moreau,  and  for  a 
vkieh «««  time  powerfully  supported  the  spirits  of  his  army.  But  after  re- 
*"*"U»i"f.  maining  some  weeks  on  the  Italian  coast,  Bruix  sailed  for  Cadiz, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Brest,  which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of 
August,  without  either  having  fallen  in  with  any  of  the  English  fleets,  or 
iehieved  any  thing  whatever,  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  squadrons  that 
A^iwii.     ever  left  a  European  harbour  (2). 

iwio.  The  retreat  of  Macdonald  was  immediately  followed  by  the  re- 
It^^  covery  of  his  dominions  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  army  of  Cardinal 
Sl^'**~    Ruffo,  which  was  soon  swelled  to  twenty  thousand  men,  advanced 


K*pUi.  against  Naples,  and  having  speedily  dispersed  the  feeble  bands  of 
the  revolutionists  who  opposed  his  progress,  took  possession  of  that  capital ; 
md  a  combined  force  of  English,  Russians,  and  Neapolitans  having  a  few 
days  after  entered  the  port,  the  fort  St.-Elmo  was  so  vigorously  besieged, 
i>i;i,.  that  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  garrison  returning  to  France, 
^  3<  on  condition  of  not  again  serving  till  exchanged.  Capua  was  next  at- 
tacked, and  surrendered,  by  capitulation,  to  Commodore  Trowbridge,  which 
vas  followed,  two  days  after,  by  the  reduction  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Gaeta,  on  the  same  terms,  which  completed  the  deliverance  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  (3). 

i^'oMbe  "^^  French,  who  surrendered  in  these  two  last  fortresses,  gave  up 
nm  u  unconditionally  to  their  indignant  enemies  the  revolted  Neapolitans 
<M<a.      who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  late  revolution.  A  special  commission 

(0  Jon.  xi.  SM.  Bard.  rii.  250,  251.  (S)  Ann.  Heg.  1799,  293.  Bot,  Hi.  395.  4lO. 

il)  J«a.  xi.  S94.  S90.  Ano.  Reg.  IT99)  291. 
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was  immediately  appointed,  which,  without  much  formality,  and  still  les 
humanity,  condemned  to  death  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection;  and  a  dreadful  series  of  executions,  or  rather 
massacres,  took  place,  which  but  too  clearly  evinced  the  relentless  spirit  of 
Italian  revenge.  But  the  executions  at  Naples  were  of  more  moment,  and 
peculiarly  call  for  the  attention  of  the  British  historians,  because  they  bare 
affixed  the  only  stain  to  the  character  of  the  greatest  naval  hero  of  his  country. 
The  garrisons  of  the  Gastello  Nuovo,  and  the  Castella  del  Uovo,  had  capitulated 
to  Cardinal  Ruffo,  on  the  express  condition  that  they  themselves,  and  their 
families,  should  be  protected,  and  that  they  should  have  liberty  either  to 
retire  to  Toulon,  or  remain  in  Naples,  as  they  should  feel  inclined;  but  in  this 
latter  case  they  were  to  experience  no  molestation  in  their  persons  or  pro- 
perty. This  capitulation  was  subscribed  by  Cardinal  Rufifo,  as  viceroy  of  the 
kingdom ;  by  Kerandy,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  and  by  Captain 
Foote,  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  cardinal,  in  the  name 
of  the  Ring,  shortly  after  published  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  granted  an 
entire  amnesty  to  the  Republicans;  guaranteeing  to  them  perfect  security,  if 
they  remained  at  Naples,  and  a  free  navigation  to  Marseilles,  if  they  preferred 
following  the  fortunes  of  the  tricolor  standard.  In  terms  of  this  treaty,  two 
vessels,  containing  the  refugees  from  Castellomare,  had  ahready  arrived  safe 
at  Marseilles  (1). 
«pi?gi."  °'   ^^^  ^^^^®  ^^^  ^^^  humane  measures  were  instantly  interrupted 
N«*  \Jt»i'  ^y  *^®  arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  court,  on  boai^  of 
c^n.  '°  Nelson^s  fleet.  They  were  animated  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
revenge  against  the  Republican  party;  and  unfortunately  the  English  ad- 
miral, who  had  fallen  under  the  fascinating  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  shared  in  all  the  feelings  of  the  court,  was  too  much   inclined  to 
adopt  the  same  principles.  He  instantly  declared  the  capitulation  null,  as  not 
having  obtained  the  King^s  authority,  and  entering  the  harbour  at  the  head 
of  his  fleet,  made  all  those  who  had  issued  from  the  castles,  in  virtue  of  the 
capitulation,  prisoners,  and  had  them  chained,  two  and  two,  on  board  his 
own  fleet.    The  King,  whose  humanity  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the 
punishments  which  where  preparing,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  left  the  admi- 
Neison  con-    ulstratiou  of  jusUcc  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  Lady  Hamilton. 
j^iquuoos'^   Numbers  were  immediately  condemned  and  executed;  the  Ten- 
prorcfdiDgs.    geance  of  the  populace  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  celerity 
of  the  criminal  tribunals;  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank  were  spared;  ^-omen 
as  well  as  men,  youths  of  sixteen,  and  grey-headed  men  of  seventy,  were  alike 
led  out  to  the  scafibld,  and  infants  of  twelve  years  of  age  sent  into  exile.  The 
Republicans  behaved,  in  almost  every  instance,  in  their  last  moments  with 
heroic  courage,  and  made  men  forget,  in  pity  for  their  misfortunes,  the  in- 
gratitude or  treason  of  which  they  had  previously  been  guilty  (2). 
Drpioribia    jhc  fatc  of  tho  NeapoHtau  admiral.  Prince  Francis  Carraccioli, 
ncdoH^'^  was  particularly  deplorable.  He  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
boiird  Nc7.  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  after  the  capitulation  of  the  castles 
Mp.  ''^°    had  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  a  domes- 
tic, and  brought  bound  on  board  the  Rritish  admiraPs  flag- ship.  A  naval 
court-martial  was  there  immediately  summoned,  composed  of  Neapolitan 
officers,  by  whom  he  was  condemned  to  death.   In  vain  the  old  man  en- 
treated that  he  might  be  shot,  and  not  die  the  death  of  a  malefactor;  his 
prayers  were  disregarded,  and  after  being  strangled  by  the  executioner,  he 
was  thrown  from  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  Refore  nighrhis  body  was  seen  erect 

(1)  Bot.  Hi.  401,  403.  Aon.  Beg.  1792,  292.  (2)  Bot.  iii.  400>  407>  Soothe/sKdacMi.  ii.  4T.4fl* 
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in  (he  wares  from  the  middle  upwards,  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  deep  to 
rq>roach  the  English  hero  with  his  unworthy  fate  (i). 
utfttum  For  these  acts  of  cruelty  no  sort  of  apology  can  or  ought  to  be 
P,£^|f  offered.  Whether  the  capitulation  should  or  should  not  have  been 
*^*^^  granted,  is  a  different  and  irrelevant  question.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  had  taken  place,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  its  provisions,  the  Allied  powers 
hid  ||[ained  possession  of  the  castles  of  Naples.  To  assert  in  such  a  case  that 
the  King  had  not  ratified  the  capitulation,  and  that  without  such  a  sanction 
it  was  null,  is  a  quibble,  which,  though  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  French, 
isnnwortby  of  a  generous  mind,  and  destitute  of  any  support  in  the  law  of 
ntions.  The  capitulation  of  the  vanquished  should  ever  be  held  sacred  in 
cirilized  warfare,  for  this  reason,  if  no  other  existed,  that,  by  acceding  to  it, 
they  have  deprived  themselves  of  all  chance  of  resistance,  and  put  the  means 
of  riolating  it  with  impunity  in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries — ^it  then  be- 
comes a  debt  of  hoi^ur  which  must  be  paid.  The  sovereign  power  which 
tikes  benefit  from  one  side  of  a  capitulation  by  gaining  possession  of  the 
ibrtress  which  the  capitulants  held,  is  unquestionably  bound  to  perform  the 
other  part  of  the  bilateral  engagement,  by  whomever  entered  into,  which, 
so&r^m  repudiating,  it  has,  by  that  very  act,  homologated  and  acquiesced 
in.  [f  the  Neapolitan  authorities  were  resolutely  determined  to  commit  such 
I  breach  of  public  faith,  the  English  admiral,  if  he  had  not  sufficient  influence 
lo  prevent  it,  should  at  least  have  taken  no  part  in  the  iniquities  which  fol- 
lowed, and  not  stained  the  standard  of  England  by  judicial  murders  corn- 
Bitted  under  its  own  shadow.  In  every  point  of  view,  th^efore,  the  conduct 
of  Nelson  in  this  tragic  affair  was  inexcusable ;  his  biographer  may  perhaps 
with  justice  ascribe  it  to  the  fatal  ascendency  of  female  fascination  (2) ;  but 
^  historian,  who  has  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  cause  of  justice  to 
^pport,  can  admit  of  no  such  alleviation,  and  will  best  discharge  his  duty 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  his  eloquent  annalist,  and  with  shame  acknow- 
^Dg  the  disgraceful  deeds  (3). 


mntnct  to   "^^^  events  of  this  campaign  demonstrate,  in  the  most  striking 
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wdnw.    manner,  the  vast  importance  of  assuming  the  offensive  in  mountain 


warfare;  and  how  frequently  a  smaller  force,  skilfully  led,  may 
jriomph  over  a  greater  in  such  a  situation,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  turn- 
up its  position  by  the  lateral  valleys,  and  appearing  unexpectedly  in  its  rear. 
^  nature  of  the  ground  is  singularly  favourable  to  such  an  operation,  by 
the  concealment  which  lofty  intervening  ridges  afford  to  the  turning  column, 
nd  the  impossibility  of  escape  to  the  one  turned,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
<^cult,  perhaps  impassable  ridges,  and  suddenly  assailed  in  rear  when 
fUly  occupied  in  front.  The  brilliant  successes  of  Lecourbe  at  Glarus  and 
Ibrlinsbruck,  and  of  Hotze  at  Luciensteg,  were  both  achieved,  in  opposition 
lo  soperior  forces,  by  the  skilful  application  of  this  principle.  Against  such  a 
dinger,  the  intrenchments  usually  thrown  up  in  the  gorge  or  at  the  summit 
of  mountain  passes,  afford  but  little  protection;  for  open  behind  (4),  they 
>re  easily  taken  by  the  column  which  has  penetrated  into  the  rear  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and,  destitute  of  casements,  they  afford  no  sort  of  protection 
>Siinst  a  plunging  fire  from  the  heights  on  either  side. 

Nor  did  this  memorable  struggle  evince  in  a  less  convincing  manner  the 
<!Rt>neous  foundation  on  which  the  opinion  then  generally  received  rested, 

JO  Sootliey.it.  47,  53.  Bot.  iii.  4l4.  415-.  share  in  tbese  dark  transactions,  ascribing  it  Xa 

.,\2)  Sovtbcy,  47,  (3,    Bot.  iii.  4l5»  4itt.   Hard,  misiuformattont  and  Uie  fiMcinating  ascendaul  of 

vu-U9.m.  LMly  llamiiton.—O'MfiABA,  i.  308. 

» WU  dcKiTcs  to  bo  recorded  to  the  honour  of        (4)  Arch.  Ch.  i.  95i  9Q> 

^FwoD,  that  he  endeaTOttred  to  paUiate  If  dson's 
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that  the  possession  of  the  mountains  ensured  that  of  the  plains  at  their  feet; 
and  that  the  true  key  to  the  south  of  Germany  and  north  of  Italy  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Alps  which  were  interposed  hetween  them.  Of  what  avail  was 
the  successful  irruption  of  Mass^na  into  the  Orisons,  after  the  disaster  of 
Stockach  brought  the  Republican  standards  to  the  Rhine;  or  the  splendid 
stroke  of  Lecourbe  in  the  Engadlne,  when  the  disaster  of  Magnano  caused 
them  to  lose  the  line  of  the  Adige?  In  tactics,  or  the  lesser  operations  of 
strategy,  the  possession  of  mountain  ridges  is  often  of  decisiye  importance, 
but  in  the  great  designs  of  extensive  warfare  seldom  of  any  lasting  value.  He 
that  has  gained  a  height  which  commands  a  field  of  battle  is  often  secare 
of  the  day;  but  the  master  of  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  is  by  no  means 
equally  safe  against  the  efforts  of  an  adversary,  who  by  having  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  entrance  of  all  the  valleys  leading  from  thence  into  Uie  plain,  is 
enabled  to  cut  him  off  both  from  his  communications  and  his  resouroei. 
Water  descends  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower;  but  the  strength  and 
sinews  of  war  in  general  follow  an  opposite  course,  and  ascend  from  the 
riches  and  fortresses  of  the  plain  to  the  sterility  and  desolation  of  Che  moun- 
tains. It  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  plain  of  Lombard y  that  the 
struggle  between  France  and  Austria  ever  has  and  ever  will  be  determined  (i); 
the  lofty  ridges  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  important  as  an  accessory  to  secore 
the  flanks  of  either  army,  are  far  from  being  the  decisive  point. 

Although  the  campaign  had  lasted  so  short  a  time,  it  was  already  apparent 
how  much  the  views  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  hampered  by  the  possession 
of  Venice,  and  how  completely  the  spoliation  of  that  republic  had  thrown  Che 
apple  of  discord  between  the  Allied  Powers.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  of  restoring  to  every  one  what  he  had  lost,  though  the  true 
foundation  for  the  anti-revolutionary  alliance,  which  had  been  eloquently 
supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  great  con- 
federacy which  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  gave  the  utmost 
uneasiness  to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  They  were  terrified  at  the  very  rapidity 
of  the  Russian  conqueror's  success,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  moderate  his  disinterested  fervour,  and  render  his  surprising 
success  the  means  only  of  securing  their  great  acquisitions  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Hence  the  jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  divisions  which  destroyed  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Allied  troops,  which  led  to  the  fatal  separation  of 
the  Russian  from  the  Austrian  forces  both  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and 
ultimately  brought  about  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign.  Had  the  hands  of 
Austria  been  clean,  she  might  have  invaded  France  by  the  defenceless  frontier 
of  the  Jura,  and  brought  the  contest  to  a  glorious  issue  in  1799,  while  Napo- 
leon was  as  yet  an  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Twice  did  the  European 
powers  lose  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  forces  of  the  Revolution,  and  on 
both  occasions  from  their  governments  having  imitated  its  guilt;  first  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Prussia  in  1794,  to  secure  her  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  next  from  the  anxiety  of  Austria,  in  1799,  to  retain  her  iniquitous 
acquisitions  in  Italy.  England  alone  remained  throughout  unsullied  by  crime, 
unfettered  by  the  consciousness  of  robbery,  and  she  alone  continued  to  the 
end  unsubdued  in  arms.  It  is  not  by  imitating  the  guilt  of  a  hostile  power, 
but  steadfastly  shunning  it,  that  ultimate  success  is  to  be  obtained;  the  gains 
of  iniquity  to  nations,  not  less  than  individuals,  arc  generally  more  than 
compensated  by  their  pains;  and  the  oply  true  foundation  for  durable  pros- 
perity is  to  be  found  in  that  strenuous,  but  upright  course,  which 
equally  the  seduction  and  the  violence  of  wickedness. 

(1)  Axxh.  Ch.  i.  53,  S4. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1709.— PART  II. 
nOM  TBI  BATTLB  OF  TDB  TtDBiA   TO  THB  OONCLUnOll  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN.  • 

ARGUMENT. 

Dngerow  pMiiion  of  the  Repablic  at  this  joncture— Enormoas  oonsomption  of  human  life 
iiaoe  the  comoieiicemeDt  of  Ihe  Campaigo— Clear  proof  thos  afforded  of  the  error  of  I  be 
INiectery  id  atiackioK  Switzerland  and  Italy— BliliUiry  preparations  of  the  Allies  and  Re^ 
pQi>lieans— Objecli  of  the  contending  generals— Great  Levy  of  troops  by  the  Directory— 
Their  Measures  to  reinforce  the  Armies— The  Aulic  Council  injudiciously  restrain  Suwap- 
rsw  from  aciiTO  operations— This  leads  to  an  agreement  for  a  disastrous  separation  of  the 
Aiitriao  and  Rossian  forces— Resumption  of  hostilities  by  the  Republicans  around  Genoa 
—Progress  of  the  Siege  of  Mantua — Description  of  that  fortress— Commencement  of  the 
Sie^eby  Kray— Its  Surrender- Fall  of  Alexandria- Cortimencement  of  the  Siege  of  Tor- 
U«4~Position  of  the  Republicans  In  front  of  Genoa— Magnanimous  conduct  of  Moreau 
M  Joobert's  assuming   the  Conunaod— Advance  of  the  French    to  raise   the  $iege— 
PoiiUons  of  the  Allies— and  of  the  French— Joubert  bad  resolved  to  retreat  on  learning  the 
lall  of  Mantua— He  is  attacked  before  doing  so  by  Suwacrow— Dealh  of  Joubert— Battle  of 
Kofi— The  Allies  are  at  first  repulsed— Combined  Attack  of  all  their  forces— The  advance  of 
Rdas  at  length  decides  the  Victory— Great  Loss  on  both  sides— Moreau  still  m4intains  him- 
self en  the  crest  of  the  Apennines— Separation  of  the  victorious  force — Operations  of  Cham- 
^noet  in  the  Alps  at  this  lime— Fall  of  Tortona— Situation  of  Mass^na  and  the  Archduke  at 
Zurich— Insane  dislocation  of  the  Allied  forces  at  this  period  by  the  Aulic  Council— 
Description  of  the  Theatre  of  War— Plan  of  the  Allies— and  of  Masstoa— Commencement  of 
Ike  Attack  by  Leconrbe  on  the  Si.-Gothard— The  Imperialists  are  forced  back  at  all  points— 
They  are  driven  from  the  Grimsel  and  the  Furca— and  the  St.-Gothard— Successes  of  the 
Freneb  near  Schwy tz,  who  drive  the  Austrians  into  Glarus— Unsuccessful  Attempt  of  the 
Arcbdake  to  cross  the  Limmat  below  Zurich- Being  foiled,  he  marches  to  the  Upper  Rhine 
— Aastrian  left  is  defeated  in  Glarus -Successful  Expedition  of  the  Archduke  against  Blan- 
boB— Plan  of  the  Allies  for  a  combined  aiLapk  by  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow  on  Massiina— 
Relative  situation  of  the  French  and  Russian  centres  at  Zurich— Unfounded  confidence  of 
Ihe latter- Mass^na's  able  Plan  of  Attack— The  passage  of  the  Limmat  is  surprised  below 
Zorich— Feigned  attacks  on  Zurich  and  the  Lower  Limmat— Dreadful  Confusion  in  the  town 
•CZttrieh— Brave  Resolution  of  Korsakow  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy-Iie  does  so,  but 
Isms  all  his  artillery  and  baggage— Success  of  Soul  t  against  Hotze  above  the  Lake— Death  of 
the  hitler  officer— Operations  of  Suwarrow  on  the  Ticino -Bloody  Conflict  above  Airolo— 
The  St-Goihard  is  at  length  forced  by  the  Russians— Dreadful  Struggle  at  the  Devil's  Bridge 
— AMvcd  at  Alldorf,  Suwarrow  is  forced  to  ascend  the  Schachenthal— Difficult  passage  of 
fhai  ridge  to  Uutien— He  finds  none  of  the  expccled  reinforcements  there— and  is  surrounded 
aaall  sides,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  retreat— He  crosses  the  mountains  into  Glarus— 
Besperate  Struggle  ai  Naefels— Dreadful  passage  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus  to  Ilanu  on  the  Rhine 
^Bloody  Conflicts  with  Korsakow  near  Consignee  -  Tho  Archduke  hastens  to  his  aid,  and 
checks  the  fuHber  pursuit- Treaty  between  Russia  and  England  for  an  Expedition  to  Uol- 
Uad— Vigorous  Preparations  foribe  Expedition  in  England— The  Expedition  sails,  and  lands 
on  the  Dutch  coast  -Action  at  iheHelder— Defeat  of  iheencmy— Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fleet 
at  the  Texel— The  British  are  attacked  by  the  Republicans,  but  repulse  them  with  great  loss 
—The  English,  Joined  by  ihe  Russians,  at  length  advance— Plan  of  the  attack -Disaster  of 
ibeRusaians  on  the  right— Victory  of  the  British  in  the  centre  and  left- But  the  continued 
retreat  of  the  Russians  arrests  the  British  in  the  midst  of  their  success— Removal  of  the 
Botch  Fleet  to  England— The  Duke  of  York  renews  the  attack,  and  is  successful— His  cri- 
licaj  Situation  notwithstanding- Indecisive  Action— Which  leads  to  the  Retreat  of  the 
Brilish-Mr'ho  first  Retire,  and  at  length  Capitulate— Reflections  on  this  disaster  in  the  na- 
lioo— Ailairs  of  Italy  after  the  Battle  of  ^'ovi— The  Imperialists  draw  round  Coui—Cham- 
pionnet  is  constrained  to  attempt  its  relief— Measures  to  cITeci  that  object- Preparations  for 
s  decisive  battle— Battle  ofGcnola,  in  which  the  French  are  defeated— Success  of  St. -Cyr 
near  Kovi— Siege  and  Fall  of  Coni— Gallant  Conduct  of  Sl.-Cyr  in  the  Cocchetta  Pass— Un- 
soecessfnl  Attempt  of  the  Imperialists  upon  Genoa— Who  ^o  into  Winter  Quarters— Fall 
of  Ancona— Position  of  the  respective  parties  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Campaign— Contrast 
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between  the  comforU  of  the  Imperialists  and  the  privations  of  the  Freneh— Death  of  Chsa- 
pioonet—Jealoasies  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians— Sawarrow  retires  into  Bavaria- 
Which  leads  to  a  rupture  between  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.-Petersburg— PohUobs 
assumed  by  the  Auslrians  when  so  abandoned— Operations  on  the  Lower  Rhine— ReflrttioBi 
on  the  vast  successes  gained  by  the  Allies  in  the  campaign— Deplorable  internal  sitoaiioait 
the  RepubliC'-Gauses  of  the  Rupture  of  the  alliance  Comparison  of  the  Passage  of  the  St.- 
Goihard  by  Sowarrow  and  the  St.-Bernard  by  Napol^n— Deplorable  insignificance  of  the 
part  which  England  took  in  the  Continental  Struggle— Gaoses  of  the  rapid  fall  of  the  FroKk 
power  in  1799. 

Since  the  period  when  the  white  flag  waved  at  Saumur  and  the  tricolor 
was  displaced  at  Lyon  and  Toulon,  the  Repiiblic  had  never  been  in  soch 
danger  as  after  the  first  pause  in  the  campaign  of  il99.  It  was,  in  tnith, 
Dangerous     ^'Hhin  a  hairbreadth  of  destruction.  If  the  Allied  forces  in  1795 

position  of 

the  Republic  werc  nearer  her  frontier,  and  the  interior  was  torn  by  more  vehe- 
ttMhu  ju0c.  ^g^i  dissensions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attacking  powers  in  1799 
were  incomparably  more  formidable,  and  the  armies  they  brought  into  the 
field  greatly  superior  both  in  military  prowess  and  moral  vigonr.  The  war 
no  longer  languished  in  affairs  of  posts,  or  indecisive  actions,  leading  to 
retreat  on  the  first  reverse ;  a  hundred  thousand  men  no  longer  fought  with 
the  loss  of  three  or  four  thousand  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished;  the 
passions  had  been  roused  on  both  sides,  and  battles  were  not  lost  or  won 
without  a  desperate  effusion  of  human  blood.  The  military  ardour  of  the 
Austrians,  slow  of  growth,  ftut  tenacious  of  purpose,  was  now  thorougfaiy 
awakened,  from  the  reverses  the  monarchy  had  undergone,  and  the  immineot 
perils  to  which  it  had  been  exposed;  the  fanatical  ardour  of  Suwarrowbad 
.  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  the  steady  valour  of  the  Russians;  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, taught  bv  past  misfortunes,  was  preparing  to  abandon  the  vacdlating 
system  of  her  former  warfare,  and  put  forth  her  strength  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  present  greatness  and  ancient  renown.  From  the  bay  of  Genoa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  veteran  troops  were 
advancing  against  the  Republic,  flushed  by  victory,  and  conducted  by  con- 
summate mihtary  talent;  while  the  Revolution  had  worn  out  tfie  capacity 
which  directed,  as  well  as  the  energy  which  sustained  its  fortunes.  The 
master  spirit  of  Carnot  had  ceased  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  Freoeh 
armies ;  the  genius  of  Napoleon  languished  on  the  sands  of  Egypt;  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  of  1795  had  worn  itself  out ;  the  resources  of  the  assi- 
gnats  were  at  an  end ;  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public  Safety  no  longer  ws 
at  the  helm  to  wrench  out  of  public  suffering  the  means  of  victory ;  an 
exhausted  nation  and  a  dispirited  army  had  to  withstand  the  weight  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  vigour  of  Russia,  guided  by  the  science  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  the  energy  of  Suwarrow. 
Riiormnui  Though  tho  war  had  lasted  for  so  short  a  time  since  its  recom- 
Ti^u^o^bi^-  mencement,  the  consumption  of  human  life  had  already  been 
linSs^tbe  prodigious;  the  contending  parties  fought  with  unprecedented 
rbrrnm."'  cxasperaliou,  and  the  results  gained  had  outstripped  the  calcala- 
po's"  tions  of  the  most  enthusiastic  speculators.  In  little  more  than  foor 
months,  the  French  and  Allied  armies  had  lost  nearly  a  half  of  their  effective 
force,  those  cut  off  or  irrevocably  mutilated  by  the  sword  were  aboT* 
116,000(1);  while  the  means  of  supplying  these  vast  chasms  were  modi 
more  ample  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Monarchs  than  the  French  Directory. 
Never,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  had  such  immense  armies  contended  on 

(l)  Dain.  i.  4S4. 
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SO  citeDSiTe  a  field.  The  right  of  the  Allies  rested  on  the  Maine;  their  centre 
was  postedjn  Switzerland ;  while  their  left  stretched  over  the  plain  of  Lom- 
hudy  to  the  iiM>t  of  the  Apennines;  and  a  shock  was  felt  all  along  this  vast 
fine,  from  the  rocks  of  Genoa  to  the  marshes  of  Holland.  The  results  hitherto 
had  beeD,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  disastrous  to  the  French.  From  being 
muyersally  Yictorioos,  they  had  everywhere  become  unfortunate;  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  they  had  been  driven  back,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 
to  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic ;  the  conquests  of  Napol^n  had  been  lost  as 
they  had  been  won;  and  the  power  which  recently  threatened  Vienna,  now 
trembled  lest  the  Imperial  standards  should  appear  on  the  summits  of  the 
Ivn  or  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ttH^JSL   '^  ^'^  °^^  apparent  what  a  capital  error  the  Directory  had  com- 
•«oitke  '  mitted  in  oyerrunning  Switzerland,   in  extending  their  forces 
M^    through  the  Italian  peninsula,  instead  of  concentrating  them  to  bear 
i!tS^  the  weight  of  Austria  on  the  Adige ;  and  exiling  their  best  army 
and  greatest  general  in  Africa  at  the  very  time  when  the  Allies  were  sum- 
moning to  their  aid  the  forces  of  a  new  monarchy  and  the  genius  of  a  hitherto 
inTincible  conqueror.  But  these  errors  had  been  committed;  their  ixmse- 
qnenees  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  on  France;  the  return  of  Napol^n  and 
his  army  seemed  impossible;  Italy  was  lost;  and  nothing  but  the  invincible 
tenacity  and  singular  talents  of  Mass^na  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  last  defensive  line  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and  avert  invasion  from 
France  in  the  quarter  where  its  frontier  is  most  vulnerable.  To  complete  its 
misfortunes,  internal  dissension  had  paralysed  the  Republic  at  the  very  time 
when  foreign  dangers  were  most  pressing,  and  a  new  government  added  to 
itsdedining  fortunes  the  weakness  incident  to  every  infant  administration. 
J^JJIH^^j^  The  preparations  of  the  allies  to  follow  up  this  extraordinary  flow 
<f  Ik*  AiiiM  of  prosperous  affairs  were  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  The  forces 


in  Italy  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and 
after  deducting  the  troops  required  in  the  siege  of  Mantua,  Alexandria,  and 
other  forfiesses  in  the  rear,  Suwarrow  could  still  collect  above  fifty  thousand 
men  to  press  on  the  dispirited  army  of  Moreau  in  the  Ligurian.Alps,  which 
conld  not  muster  twenty  thousand  soldiers  around  its  banners.  This  army 
vas  destined  to  clear  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Savoy  of  the  enemy,  and  turn 
the  position  of  Mass^na,  who  still  maintained  himself  with  invincible  obstinacy 
M  the  banks  of  the  Limmat.  The  Archduke  had  not  under  his  immediate 
orders  at  that  period  above  forty-three  thousand  men,  twenty-two  thousand 
having  been  left  in  the  Black  Forest,  to  mask  the  garrisons  in  the  Utes-de- 
AoiU  which  the  French  possessed  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  sixteen  thousand 
hi  the  Orisons  and  the  central  Alps,  to  keep  possession  of  the  important  ridge 
of  the  St.-Gothard.  But  a  fresh  Russian  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  men 
was  approaching  under  Korsakow,  and  was  expected  in  the  environs  of 
Zurich  by  the  middle  of  August;  and  something  was  hoped  from  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Swiss  who  had  been  liberated  from  the  French  armies  (i). 

To  meet  these  formidable  forces,  the  French,  who  had  directed  all  the 
new  levies  to  the  north  of  Siiritzerland,  as  the  chiefly  menaced  point,  had 
Kventy-five  thousand  men,  under  Mass^na,  on  the  Limmat,  and  the  utmost 
oflbrts  were  made  in  the  interior  to  augment  to  the  greatest  degree  this  im- 
portant army.  The  English  and  Russians  also  had  combined  a  plan  for  the 
descent  of  forty  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  for  which  purpose 
seventeen  thousand  men  were  to  be  furnished  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  and 

(1)  licUake,  ai.  2, 9S.  Dam.  i.  23S»  «I5.  Jon.  xii.  60>  72. 
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twenty-five  thousand  by  Great  Britain ;  and  this  force,  it  was  hoped,  would 
not  only  liberate  HoUand,  but  paralyse  all  the  north  of  France,  as  General 
Brune  had  only  fifteen  thousand  French  troops  in  the  United  Provinces,  and 
the  native  soldiers  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  (1).  Thus,  while  the 
centre  of  the  French  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from  overwiielming  forces 
in  the  Alps,  and  an  inroad  preparing,  by  the  defenceless  frontier  of  the  Jura, 
into  the  heart  of  their  territory,  their  left  was  menaced  by  a  more  foroiidablo 
invasion  from  the  northern  powers  than  they  had  yet  experienced,  and  their 
right  with  difficulty  maintained  itself  with  inferior  forces  on  the  inhospitable 
tnmmits  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
objeois  of  But  although  the  plan  of  the  Allies  was  so  extensive,  the  decisive 
In*  G^^  P^^^^  ^*7  ^^  ^^  centre  of  the  line,  and  it  was  by  the  Archduke  that 
■2k  the  vital  blow  was  to  be  struck,  which  would  at  once  have  opened 
to  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France.  This  able  commander  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  under  Korsakow,  which  would 
have  conferred  a  superiority  of  thirty  thousand  men  over  his  opponeat,  and 
enabled  him  to  resume  the  offensive  with  an  overwhelming  advantage*  The 
object  of  Massdna,  of  course,  was  to  strike  a  blow  before  this  great  reinforoe- 
ment  arrived ;  as,  though  his  army  was  rapidly  augmenting  by  conscripls 
frt)m  the  interior,  he  had  no  such  sudden  increase  to  expect  as  awaited  the 
Imperial  forces.  It  was  equally  indispensable  for  the  Republicans  CO  resume 
the  offensive  without  any  delay  in  Italy,  as  the  important  fortresses  of  Mantua 
and  Alexandria  were  now  bard  pressed  by  the  Allies,  and  if  not  speedily 
relieved,  must  not  only,  by  their  foil,  give  them  the  entire  command  of  the 
plain  of  Lombardy,  but  enable  them  to  render  the  position  of  Massdna  unlai- 
able  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  (2). 
Grratiery  To  mcct  thcso  accumulating  dangers,  the  French  govemmeat 
^^Sc^  exhibited  an  energy  commensurate  to  the  crisis  in  which  they 
tttry-  were  placed.  The  imminence  of  the  peril  induced  them  to  exlubit 
it  without  disguise  to  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  General  iourdan  pro? 
posed  to  call  out  at  once  all  classes  of  the  conscripts,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  produce  an  increase  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  armies^  and 
to  levy  a  forced  loan  of  120,000,000  francs,  or  L.4,800,000  on  the  opulent 
classes,  secured  on  the  national  domains.  Both  motions  were  at  once  agreed 
to  by  the  Councils.  To  render  them  as  soon  as  possible  available,  the  con- 
icriptions  were  ordered  to  be  formed  into  regiments,  and  drilled  in  their 
several  departments,  and  marched  off,  the  moment  they  were  disposaUe,  to 
the  nearest  army  on  the  frontier,  while  the  service  of  Lisle,  Strasbourg,  and 
the  other  fortresses  was,  in  great  part,  intrusted  to  the  national  guards  of  the 
vicinity.  Thus,  with  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  R^pnblie, 
the  revolutionary  measures  which  had  already  been  found  so  efficacious  wcte 
again  put  in  activity.  Bemadotte,  whaat  this  crisis  was  appointed  minister 
at  war,  rapidly  infused  into  all  the  departments  of  the  military  service  hb 
own  energy  and  resolution ;  and  we  have  the  best  of  all  ^authorities,  tbA  of 
his  political  antagonist  Napol^n  himself,  for  the  assertion,  that  it  was  to  the 
admirable  measures  which  he  set  on  foot,  and  the  conscripts  whom  be  a^ 
•embled  round  the  Imperial  standards,  that  not  only  the  victory  of  Zorkh, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  but  the  subsequent  trinmi^  of  Marengo,  were, 
in  a  great  degree,  owing  (3). 

(1)  Jom.  xii'.  60,  178,  183.   Ana.  Reg.  |799,         (3)  Nap.  in  LuCiMs.  U.  341.  Oob.  i.Mu  Jmm. 
801.  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  2,  92.  xii.  i8,  30.  Th.  x.  386, 887- 

(2)  Arcb.Ch.ii.79*80>  Dam.  i.  336. 
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n*Mi.  fai  ordflr  to  connterict  as  Cur  as  possible  the  designs  of  the  Allies, 
it  was  resolred  to  augment  to  thirty  thousand  men  the  forces 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  from  the  St.-Bernard  to  the 
Mediiemaiean;  whOe  the  army  of  Italy,  debouching  from  the  Apennines, 
ihonld  resume  the  offensive,  in  order  to  prevent  the  siege  of  Coni  and 
niie  those  of  Mantua  and  Alexandria ;  and  Mass^na  should  execute  a 
poweifol  diversion  on  the  limmat  ere  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  under 
lorstkow.  For  this  purpose,  all  the  conscripts  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
deiMOlments  were  rapidly  marched  off  to  the  armies  at  Zurich  and  on  the 
AlfM,  and  the  fortresses  of  Grenoble,  Brian^n,  and  Fenestrelles,  commanding 
tlie  principal  entrances  from  Piedmont  into  France,  armed  and  provisioned, 
it  the  same  time  the  direction  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier  was  changed* 
Chainpionnet,  liberated  from  prison,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
imy  of  the  Alps,  while  that  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  taken  from  Morean, 
under  whom,  notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  it  had  experienced  nothing 
bat  disaster,  and  given  to  Joubert ;  a  youthful  hero,  who  joined  heroic  valour 
to  great  natural  abilities,  and  though  as  yet  untried  in  the  separate  command 
tf  iaige  armies,  had  evinced  such  talents  in  subordinate  situations  as  gave 
die  promise  of  great  future  renown  if  it  had  not  been  cut  short  in  the  very 
OQtset  of  his  career  on  the  field  of  Novi  (i ). 

S;j^  Suwarrow,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  inestimable  importance  of 
i'^Mo^  time  in  war,  was  devoured  with  anxiety  to  commence  operations 
imU  against  the  army  of  Morean  in  the  Ligurian  Alps,  now  not  more 
imUSm  than  twenty  thousand  strong,  before  it  had  recovered  from  its  con- 
Memation,  or  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Macdonald^s  forces,  which 
were  maldng  a  painful  circuit  by  Florence  and  Pisa  in  its  rear.  But  the  Aulic 
Cooncil,  w^  looked  more  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  Austria  than  the 
general  interest  of  the  common  cause,  insisted  upon  Mantua  being  put  into 
dwir  hands  before  any  thing  was  attempted  either  against  Switzerland, 
Genoa,  or  the  Maritime  Alps;  and  the  Emperor  again  wrote  to  Suwarrow, 
poiitivBly  forbidding  any  enterprise  until  that  important  fortress  had  sur- 
le&dered.  The  impetuous  marshal,  unable  to  conceal  his  vexation,  and  fuUy 
aware  of  the  disastrous  effects  this  resolution  would  have  upon  the  general 
ftte  of  the  campaign,  exclaimed,  ^^  Thus  it  is  that  armies  are  ruined  I''  but 
aerertheless,  obeying  the  orders,  he  dispatched  considerable  reinforcements 
and  t  powerftil  train  of  artillery  by  the  Po,  to  aid  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  as- 
Kmbled  at  Turin  the  stores  necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Alexandria.  Di»- 
fttled,  however,  with  the  subordinate  part  thus  assigned  to  him,  the  Bussian 
general  abandoned  to  General  Ott  the  duty  of  harassing  the  retreat  of  the 
miy  of  Naples,  and  encamped  with  his  veterans  on  the  Bormida,  to  await 
die  tedious  operations  of  the  besieging  forces  (2). 

^■*'»-    This  circumstance  contributed  to  induce  an  event,  attended  ul- 

ttraiiHt*  timately  with  important  effects  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  vix., 

nSLTte  the  separation  of  the  Austrian  and  Bussian  forces,  and  the  rupture 

^SSu^  of  any  cordial  concert  between  their  respective  governments.  The 

'"'^      cabinet  of  Vienna  were  too  desirous  of  the  exclusive  sovereignty 

sf  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  be  willing  to  share  their  possession  with  a  power- 

fairi^al;  while  the  pride  of  the  Russians  was  hurt  at  beholding  their  un* 

conquered  commander,  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  con^ 

federacyi  subjected  to  the  orders  of  the  Auiic  Council,  who  could  not 

(t)  im,  lU.  U,  SS.  St.-Cyr,  i.  m,  asat  (3)  Chasl€llar'«  Memoio,  U7.    J«ai.  xi'f  87,  28* 

Hani.  rii.  250,351. 
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appreciate  his  energetic  mode  of  condacting  war,  and  frequently  intermpted 
bim  in  the  midst  of  the  career  of  conquest.  At  the  same  time,  the  English 
government  were  desirous  of  allowing  the  Russian  forces  to  act  alone  in 
Switzerland,  aided  by  the  insurrection  which  they  hoped  to  organize  in  that 
country,  and  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  removal  of  the  Muscovite  standards 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  establishment  in  a  per- 
manent manner  might  possibly  have  occasioned  them  some  uneasiness.  These 
feelings  on  all  sides  led  to  an  agreement  between  the  Allied  Powers,  in  Tirtne 
of  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  whole  Russian  troops,  after  the  fall  of 
Alexandria  and  Mantua,  should  be  concentrated  in  Switzerland  under  Mar- 
shal Suwarrow ;  that  the  Imperialists  should  alone  prosecute  the  war  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles  should  act  under  his  separate 
orders  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  This  plan  itself  was  highly  advisable;  but,  from 
the  time  at  which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  it  led  to  the  most  ealamitous 
results  (1). 

The  whole  forces  of  the  Republic,  at  this  period  actually  on  foot,  did  not 
exceed  220,000  combatants;  and  although  the  new  conscription  was  pressed 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  it  could  add  materially 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  defending  armies  for  several  months,  in  the  coarse  of 
which,  to  all  appearance,  their  fate  would  be  decided  (2). 
My  >9- ,      The  arrival  of  the  army  of  Naples  at  Genoa  in  the  end  of  July  faav- 

Rnumption  .t»«  i^  j-  .«■  «  •*    ■*»▼ 

of  iKMtiiitiM  iQg  raised  the  French  force  to  forty-eight  thousand  men,  inclnding 
^ruiu'u '  three  thousand  cavalry  and  a  powerful  artillery,  it  was  deemed 
g7dm.  indispensable  on  every  account  to  resume  offensive  operations,  in 
conjunction  with  the  army  of  the  Alps,  which  had  now  been  augmented  to 
a  respectable  amount.  Every  thing,  accordingly,  was  put  in  motion  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  and  Uie  French  army,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Comegliano,  occupied  at  Yoltri,  Savona,  Vado,  and 
Loano  nearly  the  same  position  which  Napoleon  held,  previous  to  his  me* 
morable  descent  into  Italy  in  March  1796.  But  it  was  too  kte;  all  the  activity 
of  Moreau  and  Joubert  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  bulwarks  of  Lorn- 
hardy  and  Piedmont  (5). 
piogrfw  of  The  siege  of  Mantua,  which  had  been  blockaded  ever  since  the 
nliUS^  °  battle  of  Magnano,  was  pressed  in  good  earnest  by  General  Kraj 
after  the  victory  of  the  Trebbia.  The  capture  of  Turin  having  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  immense  resources,  both  in  artillery  and  ammunition, 
the  defeat  of  Macdonald  relieved  them  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  rai^ng  of  the 
siege,  thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  collected  round  its  walls,and  the  batte- 
ries of  the  besiegers  armed  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  garrison 
originally  consisted  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  men;  but  this  force,  bardy 
adequate  at  first  to  man  its  extensive  ramparts,  was  now  considerably 
weakened  by  disease.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  celebrated  fortress  ren- 
dered it  indispensable  that,  at  all  hazards,  the  exterior  works  should  be 
maintained,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter  with  an  insufficient  body  of  troops. 
The  soldiers  were  provisioned  for  a  year;  but  the  inhabitants,  thrice  impo- 
verished by  enormous  contributions,  were  in  the  most  miserable  condition, 
and  the  famine  with  which  they  were  menaced,  joined  to  the  natural  on* 
healthiness  of  the  situation  during  the  autumnal  months,  soon  produced 
those  contagious  disorders  ever  in  the  rear  of  protracted  war,  which  in  spile 
of  eyery  precaution,  seriously  weakened  the  strength  of  the  garrison  (4). 

(0  Arcbduke.  ii.  U,  84.  (S)  Dam.  i.^U.  Job.  zii.  99,  Sd.  SU-Cyr,  i. XS. 

(2)  Omn.  i.  283.  (4)  Dam.  2M,  300.  Jon.  sii.  Si.  SS. 
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a>>»!p^   Hantoft,  ritnated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  formed  by  the  Mincio  in 


the  coarse  of  its  passage  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  depends  entirely 
lor  its  seeurity  upon  its  external  works,  and  the  command  of  the  waters 
which  surronnd  its  walJ.  Twochauss^  traverse  its  whole  extent  on  bridges 
of  stone;  the  first  leads  to  the  citadel,  the  second  to  thefaubourg  St.-George. 
Connected  with  the  citadel  are  the  external  works  and  intrenched  camp, 
which  surround  the  lake,  and  prevent  all  access  to  its  margin.  These  works, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  are  not  of  any  considerable  strength;  the 
real  defence  oif  Mantua  consists  in  the  command  which  the  garrison  has  of 
the  waters  in  the  lake,  which  is  formed  by  three  locks.  That  of  the  citadel 
enables  them  at  pleasure  to  augment  the  upper  lake;  that  of  Pradella  gives 
them  the  command  of  the  entrance  of  its  waters  into  the  Pajolo;  while  that 
of  the  port  Gerese  puts  it  in  their  power  to  dam  up  the  canal  of  Pajolo,  and 
let  it  flow  into  inundations  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  the  place.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  besiegers  have  the  means  of  augmenting  or  diminishing  the 
topply  of  water  to  the  lake  itself,  by  draining  off  the  river  which  feeds  it 
above  the  town;  and  the  dykes  which  lead  to  Pradella  are  of  such  breadth  as 
to  permit  trenches  to  be  cut  and  approaches  made  along  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
an  exaggerated  idea  had  been  formed  both  of  the  value  and  strength  of  Man- 
taa,  by  the  importance  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  campaign  of  1796,  and 
the  result  of  the  present  siege  revealed  the  secret  of  its  real  weakness  {i ). 

Kray,  taking  advantage  with  ability  of  all  the  means  at  his  dis- 


Z;;;^'^  posal,  had  caused  his  flotilla  to  descend  by  Peschiera  and  Goito 
^'  from  the  lake  of  Guarda,  and  brought  up  many  gunboats  by  the  in- 
Mor  part  of  the  Mincio  into  the  lower  lake.  By  means  of  these  vessels,  which 
vere  armed  with  cannon  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  he  kept  up  an  incessant 
ire  on  the  dykes,  and  at  the  same  time  established  batteries  against  the  cur- 
Uin  between  the  ciudel  and  fort  St.-George.  These  were  intended  merely  as 
feints  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  from  the  real  point  of  attack, 
^  >4-  which  was  the  front  of  fort  Pradella.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  July, 
^ile  the  garrison  were  reposing,  after  having  celebrated  by  extraordinary 
r^idngs  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  trenches  were 
^ned,  and  after  the  approaches  had  been  continued  for  some  days,  the 
tower  of  Gerese  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  besiegers*  guns  rapidly 
hroBght  close  up  to  the  outworks  of  the  place.  On  the  night  of  the  24th,  aU 
^  <9.  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  being  fully  armed,  they  opened  their 
lire,  from  above  two  hundred  pieces,  with  such  tremendous  effect,  that  the  de- 
faiees  of  the  fortress  speedily  gave  way  before  it ;  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
oQtworks  of  fort  Pradella  were  destroyed;  while  the  batteries,  intended  to 
oeate  a  diversion  against  the  citadel,  soon  produced  a  serious  impression. 
Nothing  could  stand  against  the  vigour  and  sustained  weight  of  the  besiegers* 
fire;  their  discharges  gradually  rose  from  six  thousand  cannon-shot  to  twelve 
thousand  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  loss  of  the  garrison  from  its  effects 
was  from  five  to  six  hundred  a-day.  Under  the  pressure  arising  from  so  ter- 
rible an  attack,  the  fort  of  St.-George  and  the  battery  of  Pajolo  were  succes- 
i^mntaiti,  sivcly  abandoucd;  and  at  length  the  garrison,  reduced  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  surrendered,  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to 
France,  and  not  serving  again  until  regularly  exchanged.  Hardly  were  the 
^^  terms  agreed  to,  when  the  upper  lake  flowed  vrith  such  violence 
mto  the  under,  through  an  aperture  which  the  governor  had  cut  to  let  in  the 
waters,  that  sixty  feet  of  the  dike  were  carried  away,  and  the  inundation  of 

(1)  l«B.  xil.  34,  S9«  Dam.  i.  362. 
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Paijolo  deepened  to  sach  a  degree,  that  it  might  have  iindonged  for  atletst 
eight  days  his  means  of  defence,  and  possibly,  by  preventing  the  besie^n^ 
force  taking  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Novi,  which  shortly  followed,  altered  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  (i). 
J.U  a.        While  the  bulwark  of  Lombardy  was  thus  falling,  after  an  met- 
AimJLiria.  pectedly  short  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  Gomt 
*^y  '*•     Bellegarde  was  not  less  suecesiful  against  the  citadel  of  AlenndrU. 
Trenches  were  opened  on  the  8th  July,  and  in  a  few  days,  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  placed  in  battery ;  and  such  was  the  activity  with  whidi  they 
were  served,  that  in  seven  days  they  discharged  no  less  Uian  forty-two  thoor 
July  ax.        sand  projectiles.  On  the2fst,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  siiten 
hundred  men,  surrendered  at  discretion.  This  conquest  was  of  grett  iin|MV- 
tance  to  the  future  projects  of  Suwarrow ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
loss  of  General  Gbasteliar,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  who  was  severely  wounded 
soon  after  the  first  trenches  were  opened,  an  officer  whose  talents  and  acti- 
vity had,  in  a  great  degree,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  campaign  (2). 
mlHTS'Z    ^^^  ^b®  ^^'1  0^  Alexandria  and  Mantua,  Suwarrow,  iaithfol  te 
tSSd^      ^^  orders  he  had  received  from  Vienna,  to  leave  no  fortified  place 
A^.  a.*'     in  the  enemy's  bands  in  his  rear,  drew  his  forces  round  Goni,  asd 
commenced  the  siege  of  Tortona.  His  army  was  soon  augmented  by  the  mi- 
val  of  General  Kray  with  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  siege  of  the  latter 
A^- 1>«        place,  who  entered  into  line  on  the  12th  August.  The  trendifi 
were  opened  before  Tortona  on  the  5th  August,  and  on  the  7th,  thecastleof 
Serravalle,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  valleys  leading  into  the 
Apennines,  was  taken  after  a  short  cannonade.  But  the  French  army,  wko 
were  now  concentrated  under  Joubert  on  the  Apennines,  was  preparinf  n 
offensive  movement,  and  the  approaches  to  Genoa  were  destined  to  be  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  on  record  in  modem  times  (3). 

The  Republicans  at  this  epoch  occupied  the  following  positions.  Thoii^ 
wing,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  under  St.-Gyr,  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Apes- 
nines  from  Pontremoli  to  Torriglio,  and  furnished  ihie  garrison  of  Genoa.  Ihe 
centre,  consisting  of  ten  thousand,  held  the  important  posts  of  the  Bocebetit 
and  Gampo  Freddo;  while  the  left,  twenty-two  thousand  strong,  wascs- 
camped  on  the  reverse  of  the  mountains  on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  from  the 
^'^';^  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Tanaro,  and  both  guarded  the  coidbb- 
ft?n?or"  nications  of  the  whole  army  with  France,  and  kept  up  the  oos- 
GcnM.  nexion  with  the  corps  under  Championnet,  which  was  b^'nniig 
to  collect  on  the  higher  passes  of  the  Alps,  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies 
could  only  muster  forty-five  thousand  in  front  of  Tortona ;  General  Kiia> 
with  twelve  thousand  being  at  Gherasco  to  observe  the  army  of  the  Alps,  lad 
Klenau  in  Tuscany,  with  seven  thousand  combatants;  and  the  remainder  of 
their  great  army  occupied  in  keeping  up  the  communications  between  their 
widely  scattered  forces  (4), 

^Vl*^     The  arrival  of  Joubert  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  olhis 

noiu  con*  ■  .  •   J  ^ 

moVmSi  m   ^''"^y*  ^^^  "0  tendency  to  excite  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  nuna  oi 

joab?"  r    his  great  predecessor,  Moreau  was  incapable  of  a  personal  MiDg 

^mllli'^!'**  when  the  interest  of  his  country  was  at  stake ;  and  with  a  nagnatf- 

mity  truly  worthy  of  admiration,  he  not  only  gave  his  youthful  successor  the 

full  benefit  of  his  matured  counsel  and  experience,  but  offered  to  accompany 

(t)  Jom.  zii.  8T.  47.  Dam.  i.  36S,  279.  (4)  Ai«b.  Ck.  U.  7t«  io«u  ]dl.  SS» ST.  »^^^ 

h)  Dttin.  i.  254,  355.  Join.  xii.  48.  54.  321,  233. 

(3)  Jom.  xii.  98'    Arch.  Cb.  ii.  70,  71.    Dam.  i. 
317. 
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ium  fo  flome  dtys  titer  he  opened  his  campaign ;  contributing  thus,  hy  his 
adYiee,  to  the  glory  of  a  riyal  wlio  had  jnst  supplanted  him  in  fhe  command. 
Mbert^  on  his  side,  not  only  profited  by  the  assistance  thus  generoosly  prof- 
fered, hot  deferred  on  every  occasion  to  the  advice  of  his  illastrions  friend ; 
and  to  the  good  understanding  between  these  great  men,  the  preservation  of 
Ihe  Repabtican  forces  after  the  defeat  at  Novi  and  the  death  of  loubert  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  (1).  How  different  from  the  presumption  of  Lafenil- 
lade,  who,  a  oentory  before,  had  caused  the  ruin  of  a  French  army  near  the 
Mme  spot,  by  neglecting  the  advice  of  Marshal  Yanban  before  the  walls  of 
Turin. 

AdtMN  or  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  French  army  commenced  its  forward 
torlte^  movements ;  and  after  debouching  by  the  valleys  of  the  Bormida, 
*'^  the  Erro,  and  the  Orba,  concentrated,  on  the  i5th,  at  Novi,  and 
blockaded  Serravdle,  in  the  rear  of  their  right  wing.  A  fourth  column, 
ander  the  orders  of  St.-Cyr,  destined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tortona,  descended 
the  defiles  of  the  Bocchetta.  Suwarrow  no  sooner  heard  of  this  advance  than 
ha  concentrated  his  army,  which,  on  the  evening  of  the  i4th,  occupied  the 
i«i4.  following  positions:  Kray,  with  the  divisions  of  Bellegarde  and 
9Mk««r  Ott,  was  encamped  in  two  lines  on  the  right,  near  the  road  from 
AiAiii«~  ^0y|  10  Bosco;  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of  Forster 
and  Schwiekousky,  commanded  by  Derfelden,  bivouacked  in  rear  of  Pozzolo- 
Formigan,  while  Melas,  with  the  left,  consisting  of  the  Austrian  divisions  of 
Fnelich  and  lichtenstein,  occupied  Rivalta.  The  army  of  loubert  was  con- 
centrated on  the  plateau  in  the  rear  of  Novi,  with  his  right  on  the  Scrivia,  his 
centre  at  Novi,  and  his  left  at  Basaluzzo;  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
cover  the  mardi  of  the  columns  detached  from  his  right,  which  were  destined 
Aiiirfiht  to  advance  by  Gassano  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  Novi.  The  French 
''*"*^  occupied  a  semicircle  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotonda; 
the  left,  composed  of  the  divisions  Grouchy  and  Lemoine,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Perignon,  extended  itseK,  in  a  circular  form,  around  Pacturana ;  in 
the  centre,  the  division  Laboissiere,  under  St.-Gyr,  covered  the  heights  on 
the  right  and  left  of  Novi;  while  the  division  Watrin,  on  the  right,  guarded 
the  approaches  to  the  Monte  Rotondo  ftt>m  the  side  of  Tortona,  and  Dom- 
bro^y,  with  the  Polish  division,  blockaded  Serravalle.  The  position  was 
•troog,  and  the  concentrated  masses  of  the  Republicans  presented  a  formi- 
dable front  among  the  woods,  ravines,  slopes,  and  vineyards  with  which  the 
^  of  the  Apennines  was  broken.  On  the  side  of  the  French,  forty-three 
thousand  men  were  assembled ;  while  the  forces  of  the  Allies  were  above  fifty- 
five  thousand ;  a  superiority  which  made  the  first  desirous  to  engage  upon 
^  nigged  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  the  latter  anxious  to  draw 
their  opponent  into  the  plain,  where  their  great  superiority  in  cavalry  might 
site  them  a  decisive  advantage  (2). 

kokmhtA  Joubert,  who  had  given  no  credit  to  the  rumours  which  had 
!!!^el°  reached  the  army  of  the  fall  of  Mantua,  and  continually  disbelieved 


the  asseverations  of  St,-Gyr  that  he  would  have  the  whole  Allied 
army  on  his  hands,  received  a  painful  confirmation  of  its  truth,  by 
beholding  the  dense  masses  of  Kray  encamped  opposite  to  his  right  wing. 
He  was  thrown  by  this  unexpected  discovery  into  the  utmost  perplexity;  to 
angage  with  so  great  an  inferiority  of  force  was  the  height  of  temerity,  while 
retreat  was  difficult  in  presence  of  so  enterprising  an  enemy.  In  these  cir- 

(1)  J«D.  xii.  97.  Dun.  i.  3l9i  330.  St.^yr,  i.        (3)  Arch.  CIi.  ».  71, 73.  lorn.  xU.  98, 103.  Don. 
»»•  .  i.  931, 535.  Th.  x.  349>  3W.  Sf|-Cyr,  i.  287, 9lf. 
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cumstances,  he  resolved,  late  on  the  night  of  the  i4th,  after  such  irresohtion 
as  throws  great  doubts  on  his  capacity  as  general-in^-chief,  whateyer  his 
talents  as  second  in  command  may  have  been,  on  retiring  into  the  ftstnessei 
of  the  Apennines^  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  scents  in  the  morning 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  when  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  by  the  Allies  compelled  him  to  accept  battle  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  (1). 

hJ\.  ?t.       Suwarro w's  design  was  to  force  back  the  right  of  the  French,  by 


urkrd  be- 


fore  doiD  ™^"*  ^  ^^^  ^^T**  ^  ^^^Yy  wh"*e  Bagrathion  had  orders  to  Uira 
^\y  ° "'  their  left,  and  unite  in  their  rear,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  (rf 
f!2!!^^'  Serravalle,  with  that  corps ;  while  Derfelden  atUcked  Novi  in  the 
joabcrt.  centre,  and  Melas  commanded  the  reserve,  ready  to  support  any 
part  of  the  army  which  required  his  aid.  In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  Rny 
commenced  the  atUck  at  five  in  the  morning;  Bellegarde  attacked  Grouchy, 
and  Ott  Lemoine;  the  Republicans  were  at  first  taken  by  surprise;  and  their 
masses,  in  great  part  in  the  act  of  marching,  or  enUngled  in  the  vioeytrds, 
received  the  fire  of  the  Austrians  without  being  able  either  to  deploy  or  an- 
swer it.  NotwithsUnding  the  heroic  resistance  of  some  brigades,  the  impe- 
rialists sensibly  gained  ground,  and  the  heads  of  their  columns  were  already 
mounting  the  plateau,  when  Joubert  hurried  in  person  to  the  spot,  and 
received  a  ball  in  his  breast,  when  in  the  act  of  waving  his  hat,  and  exclaim- 
ing, "  Fonfvard,  let  us  throw  ourselves  among  the  tirailleurs!'*  He  instantly 
feU,  and  with  his  last  breath  exclaimed, "  Advance,  my  friends,  advance^)." 
B.nu  of  The  confusion  occasioned  by  this  circumstance  would  have  proved 
fatal,  in  all  probability,  to  the  French  army,  had  the  other  corps 
of  the  Allies  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  but,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  though  the  attacks  of  the  Allies  were  all  combined  and  concentric, 
they  were  calculated  to  take  place  at  different  times;  and  while  this  impa^ 
tant  advantage  was  gained  on  their  left j  the  Russians  in  the  centre  were  siiB 
resting  at  Pozzolo-Formigaro,  and  Melas  had  merely  dispatched  a  detach- 
ment from  Rivolta  to  observe  the  course  of  the  Scrivia.  This  circumsunce, 
joined  to  the  opportune  arrival  of  Moreau,  who  assumed  the  command  and 
harangued  the  troops,  restored  order,  and  the  Austrians  were  at  length 
driven  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  their  second  line.  During  this  en- 
counter, Bellegarde  endeavoured  to  gain  the  rear  of  Pasturana  by  a  ravine 
which  encircled  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  Pdrignon 
charged  him  so  vigorously  with  the  grenadiers  of  Partouneaux  and  the  ca- 
valry of  Richepanse,  that  the  Imperialists  were  driven  back  in  confusion,  and 
the  whole  left  wing  rescued  from  danger  (3). 
Tiir  Aiiin  Hithcrto  the  right  of  the  Republicans  had  not  been  attacked,  and 
I^'Ju'iJr  St.-Cyr  availed  himself  of  this  respite  to  complete  his  defenslfe 
arrangements.  Kray,  finding  the  whole  weight  of  the  engagement  on  his 
hands,  pressed  Bagrathion  to  commence  an  attack  on  Novi ;  and  though  the 
Russian  general  was  desirous  to  wait  till  the  hour  assigned  by  his  commander 
for  his  moving,  he  agreed  to  commence,  when,  it  was  evident,  that  unless 

( I)  Join.  xil.  103.  St.-Cyr.  i.  23T.  243.  tended  by  a  few  horsemen,  minolely  w««?5*2 

Sawarrow's  order  of  baltle  at  Novi  was  highly  the  RepobUean  position.    He  was  recopiissd  ira» 

characteristic  of  that  singular   warrior.     It  was  the  French  lines  by  the  singularity  of  his  drew.  •» 

simply  this :  "  Kray  and  Bellegarde  will  attack  the  o  skirmish  of  adraneed  posta  in  consequMce  lass 

left,  the  Russians  the  centre.  Melas  the  right."    To  place.— Il*ao.  vii.  571,  and  ST.-CTa,  i.  236- 

the  soldiers  hr  said, "  God  wills,  the  Emperor  orders,  (2)  Jom.  xii.  105.  107.  Dum.  i.  323.  I*-  »•  wl- 

Suwarrow  commands, that  to-morrow  the  enemy  b«  St.-Cyr,  i.  245,  S46'                                              . 

conquered."    Dressed  in  his  usual  costume,  in  his  (3)  Jora.  xii.  IOe»  lOS.   Tb,  S.  SSS.  SU^*** 

shirt  down  to  the  waist,  he  was  on  horseback  at  the  34T>  248* 
adTanced  porta  the  whole  prccediug  ereniflf,  at- 
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ipMdUysopported,  bay  would  be  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Rnuiaiis  ad« 
Tiooed  with  great  gallantry  to  the  attack ;  bat  a  discharge  from  the  diyisien 
Laboissiere  of  musketry  and  grape,  at  half  gunshot  threw  them  into  confu* 
sioD;and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  finally  broken  by  a 
cfaaige  by  Watrin,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  on  their  flank,  and  driymi  back 
with  great  loss  to  Pozzolo-Formigaro  (1). 

CN^>e«  ^^  The  fulure  of  these  partial  attacks  rendered  it  erident  that  a  com- 
iteir  ibrc'L  bined  effort  of  all  the  columns  was  necessary.  It  was  now  noon,  and 
the  French  line  was  unbroken,  although  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  was  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men.  Suwarrow,  therefore, 
combined  all  his  forces  for  a  decisive  movement;  Kray,  whom  nothing  could 
iBtifflidate,  received  orders  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  attack;  Derfelden  was 
destined  to  support  Bagrathion  in  the  centre,  Melas  was  directed  to  break  up 
from  Rivolta  to  form  the  left  of  the  line;  while  Rosenberg  was  ordered  in  all 
kaste  to  advance  from  Tortona  to  support  his  movement.  The  battle,  after  a 
pause,  began  again  with  the  utmost  fury  at  all  points.  It  was  for  long,  how- 
ever, most  obstinately  disputed.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Kray, 
who  returned  above  ten  times  to  the  charge,  the  Imperialists  could  make  no 
HDIiression  on  the  French  left;  in  vain  column  alter  column  advanced  to  the 
harvest  of  death;  nothing  could  break  the  firm  array  of  the  Republicans; 
iHiile  Bagrathion,  Derfelden,  and  Milaradowitch,  in  the  centre,  after  the  most 
heroic  exertions,  were  compelled  to  recoil  before  the  terrible  fire  of  the 
infiiitry  and  batteries  which  were  disposed  around  Novi.  For  above  four 
houn,  the  action  continued  with  the  utmost  fury,  without  the  French  infantry 
being  any  where  displaced,  until  at  length  the  fatigue  on  both  sides  produced 
a  temporary  pause,  and  the  contending  hosts  rested  on  their  arms  amidst  a 
ield  covered  with  the  slain  (2). 

Twi4f»ee  The  resolutiou  of  any  other  general  but  Suwarrow  would  have 
tXHtthm  h^^  shaken  by  so  terrible  a  carnage  without  any  result;  but  his 
**'*^-      moral  courage  was  of  a  kind  which  nothing  could  subdue.  At  four 
o'clock  the  left  wing  of  the  Allies  came  up,  under  Melas,  and  preparations 
were  instantly  made  to  take  adrantage  of  so  great  a  reinforcement.  Melas  was 
direeted  to  assail  the  extreme  right  of  the  Republicans,  and  endeavour,  by 
taniing  it,  to  threaten  the  road  from  Novi  to  Genoa,  while  Kray  again 
attacked  the  left,  and  Suwarrow  himself,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  Rus- 
Rans,  pressed  the  centre.  The  resistance  experienced  on  the  left  was  so  obsti- 
nate, that,  though  he  led  on  the  troops  with  the  courage  of  a  grenadier,  Kray 
conld  not  gain  a  foot  of  ground ;  but  the  Russians,  in  the  centre,  after  a  ter- 
rible conflict,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Republicans  into  Novi,  from  the  old 
walls  and  ruined  towers  of  which  they  still  kept  up  a  murderous  fire.  But  the 
{ffogress  of  Melas  on  the  right  was  much  more  alarming.  While  one  of  his 
eolnmns  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  Scrivia  and  reached  Serravalle, 
another  by  the  left  bank  had  already  turned  the  Monte  Rotondo,  and  was 
rapidly  ascending  its  sides;  while  the  general  himself,  with  a  third,  was  ad- 
vancing against  the  eastern  flank  of  the  plateau  of  Novi.  To  make  head  against 
so  many  dangers,  Moreau  ordered  the  diyision  Watrin  to  move  towards  the 
menaced  plateau,  but  finding  itself  assailed  during  its  march,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  by  the  divisions  of  Melas,  it  fell  into  confusion,  and  fled  in  the 
utmost  disorder,  with  difficulty  cutting  its  way  through  the  enemy  on  the 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.  It  now  became  indispensable  for  the 

(1)  Dtn.  i.  328.  Jon.  sU,  109»  110.  n.  >•  952.        (2)  Tli.  x.  I5I.  Jom.  xii.  tl9i  1 1).  IHun.  i.  S3I, 
SM^,  i,  S4I,  890.  IW.  St.-CyT,  i.  252,  254. 
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Repnblioans  to  retire;  for  Lichtenstein,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  etrihy 
and  three  brigades  of  grenadiers,  was  already  established  on  the  road  to  Gavi, 
his  triumphant  battalions,  with  loud  shouts,  were  sweeping  round  the  rev 
of  the  Republicans,  while  the  glittering  helmets  of  the  horsemen  appeared  ob 
eyery  eminence  behind  their  lines,  and  no  other  line  of  commnniraUoa  re- 
mained open  but  that  which  led  by  Pasturana  to  Orada.  Suwarrow,ivho  saw 
his  advantage,  was  preparing  a  last  and  simultaneous  attack  on  the  front  and 
flanks  of  his  opponent,  when  Moreau  anticipated  him  by  a  general  retreat. 
It  was  at  first  conducted  in  good  order,  but  the  impetuous  assaults  of  tiie 
Allies  soon  converted  it  into  a  rout.  Novi,  stripped  of  its  principal  defenders, 
could  no  longer  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  Russians,  who,  confident  of 
victory,  and  seeing  the  ^ndardsof  the  Allies  in  the  rear  of  the  French  posi- 
tion rushed  forward  with  resistless  fury  and  deafening  cheers,  over  the  deid 
bodies  of  their  comrades,  to  the  charge;  Lemoine  and  Grouchy  with  diificiiltj 
sustained  themselves,  in  retiring,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  their 
unwearied  antagonist  Kray,  when  the  village  of  Pasturana,  in  their  rear,  vas 
carried  by  the  Russians,  whose  vehemence  increased  with  their  success,  and 
the  only  road  practicable  for  their  artillery  cut  off.  Despair  now  seized  their 
ranks;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  disbanded,  and  fled  in  tumoltnoiB 
confusion  across  the  vineyards  and  orchards  which  adjoined  the  line  ef 
retreat;  Colli,  with  his  whole  brigade,  were  made  prisoners;  and  PMgnon 
and  Grouchy,  almost  cut  to  pieces  with  sabre  wounds,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  army,  in  utter  confusion,  reached  Gavi,  where  it  was  raUied 
by  the  eflbrts  of  Moreau,  the  Allies  being  too  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  to 
continue  the  pursuit  (i). 
GrMt  j«g .  The  battle  of  Novi  was  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 
?idc«?        that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  war.    The  loss  of  the  Allies  was 
4800  killed,  5S00  wounded,  and  i^feOO  prisoners;  but  that  of  the  French  wis 
much  more  considerable,  amounting  to  1500  killed,  SSOO  wounded,  and 
3000  prisoners,  besides  37  cannons,  28  caissons,  and  4  standards.  As  thevir 
advanced,  and  fiercer  passions  were  brought  into  collision,  the  carnage b^ 
came  daily  greater;  the  officers  were  more  prodigal  of  their  own  blood  and 
that  of  their  soldiers;  and  the  chiefs  themselves,  regardless  of  life,  at  length 
led  them  on  both  sides  to  the  charge,  with  an  enthusiasm  whidi  nothing 
could  surpass.  Joubert  was  the  victim  of  this  heroic  feeling ;  Groudiy  diaiged 
with  a  standard  in  his  hand,  and  when  it  was  torn  from  him  in  the  mM,  he 
raised  his  helmet  on  his  sabre,  and  was  thrown  down  and  wounded  in  the 
shock  of  the  opposing  squadrons;  and  Kray,  Bagrathion,  and  Melasledon 
their  troops  to  the  mouth  of  the  enemy^s  cannon,  as  if  their  duty  had  heen 
that  of  merely  commanding  grenadier  battalions  (2). 
Morraa        Tho  consequcnces  of  the  battle  of  Novi  were  not  so  great  as  might 
mS»uS!  *""  have  been  expected  from  so  desperate  a  shock.  On  the  night  of  the 
IblTXliS?   45th,  Moreau  regained  in  haste  the  defile  of  the  Apennines,  and 
»»•»«        posted  St.-Cyr,  with  a  strong  rear-guard,  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  the  Bocchette.  In  the  first  moments  of  consternation,  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  evacuating  Genoa,  and  the  artillery  was  already  collected  at  San 
Pietro  d' Arena  for  that  purpose;  but  finding  that  be  was  not  seriously  disr 
quieted,  he  again  dispersed  his  troops  through  the  mountains,  nearly  in  the 
position  they  held  before  the  battle.  St.-Cyr  was  intrusted  with  the  rigbj» 
where  a  serious  impression  was  chiefly  apprehended,  and  an  attack  wbicn 

(1)  Join. xii.  104,120.  Th.  x.  3S1>  3S4.  Dom.i.        (2)  Dam.  i.  39$,  SSQ.   Jom.sU.tSl.  St-CT'** 
3«4,  327.  Arch.  Cb.  il.  72, 73.  SX.-Cjr,  i,  2$$,  204-     904,  970.  Th.  x.  MS. 
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Deium  nutde  on  that  partof  the  position  with  fire  thousand  men  was  rapnlsed, 
2^i|j^M«f  with  the  loss  of  seren  hundred  men  to  the  Imperialists.  Suwar- 
itwt.  row  himself,  informed  of  the  successes  of  the  French  in  the  small 
emtons  of  Switzerland,  immediately  detached  Kray,  with  twelve  thousand 
laen,  to  the  Tessino;  while  he  himself,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  Champion* 
net,  whose  force  was  daily  accumulating  on  the  Maritime  Alps,  encamped  at 
Asti,  where  he  covered  at  once  the  blockade  of  Goni  and  ^e  siege  of  Tor* 
Mi-»       tona(i). 

A>r|^    During  the  concentration  of  the  Allied  forces  for  the  battle  of  Novi, 
c?Sm^  this  active  commander  so  ably  disposed  his  Uttle  army,  which  only 
£T!^*"  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  combatants,  instead  of  thirty  thou- 
£"Vui*  smdj  as  he  had  been  promised  by  the  Directory,  that  he  succeeded 
xiwiow.  jn  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Little  St.-Bemard,  and  driving  the 
bnperialists  back  to  Suza.  These  successes  continued  even  after  the  Russian 
commander  took  post  at  Asti ;  and  in  a  variety  of  affairs  of  posts  in  the  valleys 
Mi>i.t*.   of  the  Alps,  they  succeeded  in  taking  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon.  But  these  advantages  were  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  fall  of  Tortona,  which  capitulated  on  the  25th  August,  on  condi- 
tion that,  if  not  relieved  by  the  lith  September,  the  place  should  be  surren* 
f*pt.  II.       dered  to  the  Allies.  This  conquest  was  the  only  trophy  which  they 
derived  from  the  bloody  battle  of  Novi.  Moreau  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
lo  relieve  the  blockade,  «id,  finding  it  impossible  to  effect  the  object,  retired 
iato  the  ftstnesses  of  the  Apennines ;  while  Suwarrow,  who  had  received  or- 
ders to  collect  the  whole  Russians  in  the  Alps,  set  out,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
fixed  on,  with  seventeen  thousand  men  for  the  canton  of  the  Tessino  (2). 
SUteTaS  While  these  great  events  were  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Alps, 
JH^^^  events  of  still  more  decisive  importance  occurred  to  the  north  of 
rich.  "^   '  those  mountains.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Zurich  and  the 
retreat  of  Maas^na  to  Mount  Albis,  the  Archduke  estd>lisbed  the  bulk  of  his 
iortn  on  the  hills  which  separate  the  Glatt  from  the  Ummat,  and  placed  a 
line  of  posts  along  the  whole  line  of  that  river  and  the  Aar,  to  observe  the 
morements  of  the  Republicans,  Each  of  the  opposing  armies  in  Switzerland 
nunbered  about  seventy-five  thousand  combatants;  but  the  French  had 
acquired  a  decided  superiority  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  they  had  collected 
forty  thousand  men,  while  the  forces  of  the  Imperialists  amounted  in  that 
qaarter  only  to  twenty-two  thousand.  Both  parties  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  reinforcements;  but  as  that  expected  by  the  Archduke,  under  Korsakow, 
was  by  much  the  most  important,  Mass^na  resolved  lo  anticipate  his  adversary, 
and  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  that  dreaded  auxiliary  arrived.  For  this 
purpose  he  commenced  his  operations  by  means  of  his  right  wing  in  the 
higher  Alps,  hoping,  by  the  advantage  which  the  initiative  always  gives  in 
mountainous  regions,  to  dispossess  the  Imperialists  from  the  important  posi- 
tion of  the  St.-Gothard,  and  separate  their  Italian  from  their  German  armies 
by  the  acquisition  of  these  elevated  ridges,  which  were  universally  at  that 
period  deemed  the  key  to  the  campaign  (3). 

inuM  du.  xx  the  very  time  when  the  French  general  was  making  prepara- 
t(M  AiiM  tions  for  these  important  movements,  the  Aulic  Council  gave  every 
Ato?^  possible  fiadlity  to  their  success,  by  compelling  the  Archduke  to 
j^ufcoao-  depart  with  his  experienced  troops  for  the  Rhine,  and  make  way  for 
'^         the  Russians  under  Korsakow,  equally  unskilled  in  mountain  war- 

(1)  JooLxii.  127, 128.  D«m.  i.  3S4,  SSS.  St.-Cyr,         (S)  Arch.  Ch.  ij.  77»  81.  ioa.  zii  §8,  58.  Dam. 
u.  1.  S.  i.  396. 

(3)  Jon. xii.  f 9f,  183,  l88.  Arcb.  Ck.  ii.  T4, 77. 
Dm.  i.  898, 887. 
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€ire,  and  antcqiiainted  with  the  French  tactics.  In  vain  that  ahleeommiider 
represented  that  the  line  ol  the  Rhine,  with  its  double  barrier  of  fortresses, 
was  equally  formidable  to  an  invading  as  advantageous  to  an  ofTeusiTeanDy; 
that  nothing  decisive,  therefore,  could  be  expected  in  that  quarter,  while  tbe 
chances  of  success  were  much  greater  from  a  combined  attack  of  theRnssinis 
and  Austrians  on  the  frontier  of  the  Jura,  where  no  fortresses  existed  to  im- 
pede an  invading  force ;  that  fifty  thousand  Russians  in  Switzerland  conidnot 
supply  the  place  of  seventy  thousand  Austrians ;  and  the  chances,  therefore, 
were  that  some  serious  disaster  would  occur  in  the  most  important  part  of 
the  line  of  operations;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  hazardous  thin  to 
make  a  change  of  troops  and  commanders  in  presence  of  a  powerful  and  ente^ 
prising  enemy,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  meditating  offensive  operations. 
These  judicious  observations  produced  no  sort  of  effect,  and  the  court  of 
Vienna  ordered  ''  the  immediate  execution  of  its  will,  without  further  ob- 
jections (1)." 
DcMriptioB  To  understand  the  important  military  operations  which  foUoned, 
tbe^e  of  it  is  indispensable  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
^*'-  took  place.  TheSt.*Gothard,  though  inferior  in  elevation  to  mnj 
other  mountains  in  Switzerland,  is  nevertheless  the  central  point  of  tl» 
country,  and  from  its  sides  the  greatest  rivers  in  Europe  take  their  rise.  Oi 
the  east,  the  Rhine,  springing  from  the  glaciers  of  Disentis  and  Hinter-Rhine, 
carries  its  waters,  by  a  circuitous  course,  through  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
lake  of  Constance  to  the  German  ocean ;  on  the  north,  the  Reuss  and  the 
Aar,  descending  in  parallel  ravines  through  rugged  mountains,  feed  the  lakes 
of  Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Brientz,  and  ultimately  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
same  majestic  stream ;  on  the  west,  a  still  greater  river  rises  in  the  blue  and 
glittering  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  and  descending  through  the  long  channel  of 
the  Valais,  expands  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Geneva ;  while  to  the  sooth, 
the  snows  of  the  St.-Gothard  nourish  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the  Tessino, 
which,  after  foaming  through  the  rocks  of  Faido,  and  bathing  thesmilioK 
shores  of  the  Italian  bailli wicks,  swells  out  into  the  sweet  expanse  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  loses  itself  in  the  classic  waves  of  the  Po. 

The  line  of  the  Limmat,  which  now  separated  the  hostile  armies,  is  eom- 
posed  of  the  Linth,  which  rises  in  the  snowy  mountains  of  Glarus,  and,  ifkcr 

(0  Ardi.  Oh.  ii.  80.  91.  Th.  x.  407.  408. 

The  relatWe  situation  and  slranffth  of  ilie  two  umlca  at  this  pariod  is  thus  ahrta.  by  ths  AnbUi 

FRENCH.  Infantry.  CaTalry. 

From  Hanin|;en  to  t]i«  moalb  of  the  Aar, 10.991  3.908 

From  th«  month  of  the  Aar  to  Monnt  Uetii S3.T93  8.289 

From  MoQDt  Albis  to  the  lake  of  Lucerne 11,701  504 

From  the  lake  of  Lncerna  to  the  rallcy  of  Oberhaali,     .     .  7,733 

lu  the  VaUis.  from  Brig  to  St.*Manriee,      ......  10,880  884 

In  the  interior  of  Switzerland, 3,088  1,126 

07,880          8.691 
Tout, —78.941 

ALLIES.  Infantry.  Cavalry. 

Batwaan  Wais  and  WnUch 4,269  f,8S9 

From  the  month  of  the  Aar  to  the  lake  of  Zorich,    .     .    .  37,053  10,458 

Between  the  hike  of  Zurich  and  Lnoeme, 8.723  834 

From  the  lake  of  Lucerne  to  the  St  •4}othard, 4,i84  17S 

On  the  St.-tiothard,  the  Grim*el,  and  the  Upper  Valais,      .  5,744  150 

In  the  Orisons, ijgg  J55 

^'*^ 8,453 

64.613        13,301 
Total,    I    ....    , -^77,914 
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formiog  in  its  coarse  tlie  lake  of  Zurich,  issues  from  that  great  sheet  of  water, 
under  the  name  of  the  Limmat,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Aar  at  Bruick. 
Botze  guarded  the  line  of  the  Linth ;  the  Archduke  himself  that  of  the  Lim- 
mat.  Korsakow  was  considerably  in  the  rear,  and  was  not  expected  at  Schaff- 
baiisen  till  the  i9th  August  (i). 

One  road,  practicable  for  cavalry,  but  barely  so  for  artillery  at  that  period, 
crooed  the  St.-Gothard  from  Bellinzona  to  Alldorf  (2).  Ascending  from 
Belimzona  on  the  southern  side,  it  passes  through  a  narrow  defile  close  to  the 
Tessino,  beti^een  immense  Walls  of  rock  between  Faldo  and  Airolo;  climbs 
the  steep  ascent  above  Airolo  to  the  inhospitable  summit  of  the  St.-Gothard ; 
descend,  by  a  torrent^s  edge,  its  northern  declivity  to  the  elevated  mountain- 
Talley  of  Urseren,  from  whence,  after  traversing  the  dark  and  humid  gallery 
af  the  Unnerloch,  it  crosses  the  foaming  cascade  of  the  Reuss  by  the  celebrated 
DeriPs  Bridge,  and  descends,  through  the  desolate  and  rugged  valley  of  Schol- 
lenen,  to  Altdorf  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  But  there  all  vestige  of  a  practicable 
road  ceases;  the  sublime  lake  of  Uri  lies  before  the  traveller,  the  sides  of 
irfaidi,  formed  of  gigantic  walls  of  rock,  defy  all  attempt  at  the  formation  of 
a  pith,  and  the  communication  with  Lucerne  is  carried  on  by  water  along 
the  beautiful  lake  of  the  four  cantons.  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  on  land  from  this  point,  is  either  by  shepherds'  tracks  towards 
SUBtz  and  the  canton  of  Underwalden,  or  by  the  rugged  and  almost  imprac- 
ticable pass  of  the  Schachenthal,  by  which  the  traveller  may  reach  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  canton  of  Glarus.  From  the  valley  of  Urseren,  in  the  heart 
of  the  St.^othard,  a  difficult  and  dangerous  path  leads  over  the  Furca  and 
theOrimsel,  across  steep  and  slippery  slopes,  where  the  most  experienced 
traveller  can  with  difficulty  keep  his  footing,  to  Meyringen,  in  the  valley  of 

Oberfatdi. 

pb-  of  tkc  The  plan  of  the  Allies  was,  that  Hotze,  with  twenty-five  thousand 
^^  Austrians,  should  be  left  on  the  Linth ;  and  at  the  end  of  September 
ageneral  atUck  should  be  made  on  the  French  position  along  the  whole  line, 
lorsakow  was  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  left  with  his  Russian  forces;  Hotz  in 
the  centre  with  the  Austrians ;  while  Suwarrow,  with  seventeen  thousand  of 
his  best  troops,  flushed  with  the  conquest  of.  Italy,  was  to  assail  the  right 
flank  of  the  Republicans,  and  by  the  St.-Gothard  throw  himself  into  the  rear 
•f  their  position  on  the  Limmat.  This  design  might  have  been  attended  with 
soccess,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  with  troops  ahready  assembled  on  the 
theatre  of  "operations;  but  when  they  were  to  be  collected  from  Novi  and 
Bavaria,  and  undertaken  in  presence  of  a  general  perfectly  master  of  the 
gronnd,  and  already  occupying  a  central  position  in  the  midst  of  these  con- 
Tcrging  columns,  it  was  evidently  attended  with  the  most  imminent  hazard, 
«if  any  of  the  columns  did  not  arrive  at  the  appointed  time,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  enemy  might  be  expected  to  fall  on  the  first  which  appeared  (3). 
A.4or  Mass^na  intrusted  to  Lecourbe,  whose  skill  in  mountain  warfare 
""**•  had  already  been  amply  evinced,  the  important  duty  of  throwing 
*•^  «*•  forward  his  right  wing,  and  expelling  the  Imperialists  from  the 
Wgber  Alps;  while  he  himself,  by  a  false  atuck  along  the  whole  line,  and 
ttpecially  upon  Zurich  in  the  centre,  distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
anl  prevented  him  from  perceiving  the  accumulation  of  force  which  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  St.-Gothard.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
^Qgost,  his  troops  were  every  where  in  motion.   On  the  left,  the  Allied 

(«)  Tk.  X,  400,  410.  Awsh.  Ch.  i.  06.  ▼«"«•  *«  monnUmoiu  and  loaiaatic  rcgioB,  wm 

(«)  Tta  naniScuii  chAi^&a^ ,  wkicli  now  tra-     not  formed  tiU  the  year  isia.      ' 

^  (3)  Th.  X.  411.  Ardi.  Gh.  li.  100>  t03. 
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outposts  were  driten  in  along  the  whole  line ;  and  in  the  centre  the  ttiiek 
was  so  impetuous  that  the  Austrians  were  forced  back  almost  to  Zaricb, 
where  the  Archduke  rapidly  collected  his  forces  to  resist  the  inroad.  After 
considerable  bloodshed,  as  the  object  was  gained,  the  Republicans  dnw 
off,  and  resumed  their  positions  on  the  Limmat(i). 
commfiM*.    The  real  attack  of  LecourlM  was  attended  with  yery  differentre- 
uMr^hf*  raltft*  The  forces  at  his  disposal,  including  those  of  Thureaain  the 
Li^arbe  ott  Y^lais,  wero  little  short  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  they  wtn  ^ 
cotinM.     rected  with  the  most  consummate  abihty .  General  Gudin,  with  fitt 
battalions,  was  to  leave  the  yalley  of  the  Aar,  force  the  ridge  of  the  GriDid, 
and  forming  a  junction  with  General  Thureau  in  the  Yala^,  drive  the  Anfl- 
trians  from  the  source  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Furca.  A  second  column  of  thne 
battalions,  commanded  by  Loison,  received  orders  to  cross  the  ridge  of  the 
Steinen  between  Oberhasli  and  the  valley  of  Schollenen,  and  descend  opei 
Wasen ;  while  a  third  marched  from  Engelberg  upon  Erstfeld,  on  the  lake  of 
Lucerne;  and  a  fourth  moved  direct  by  the  valley  of  Issi  upon  Altdorf.  Li- 
eourbe  himself  was  to  embark  from  Lucerne  on  board  his  flotilla,  make  him- 
self master  of  Brunnen  and  Schwy  tz  on  its  eastern  shore,  and  combine  with 
the  other  corps  for  the  capture  of  Altdorf  and  all  the  posts  occupied  h}  the 
enemy  in  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  (2). 
Thi'ui'       These  attacks  all  proved  successfiil .  The  Republican  parties,iuMkr 
ri>H«iTar«  Lccourbe  and  Oudinot,  advanced  by  land  and  water  againstSchwjtt, 
m'm^'Su.  and  after  an  obstinate  combat,  the  united  Swiss  and  Imperahm 
Were  driven  from  that  canton  into  the  Muttenthal.  From  Brunnai,thehtt^ 
hour  of  Schwy  tz  on  the  lake,  Lecourbe  conducted  his  flotilla  under  thedupd 
of  William  Tell,  through  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Uri,  beneath  |MS- 
cipices  fifteen  htindred  feet  high,  to  Fluellen,  where  he  landed  with  gretf 
difficulty,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Austrian  troops;  and,  after  a  warm  es- 
gagement,  forced  General  Simbschen,  who  defended  Altdorf,  to  retire  fiirther 
up  the  valley  of  the  Reass.  Meanwhile  Loison,  after  encountiying  inciediUe 
difficulties,  had  crossed  the  Steinerberg  and  the  glaciers  of  Susten,  and  not 
only  forced  the  enemy  back  into  the  valley  of  Reuss,  but,  after  five  assaults, 
made  himself  master  of  the  important  elevated  post  of  Wasen,  in  the  middk 
of  its  extent,  so  as  to  expose  the  troops  who  had  been  driven  up  from  Altdorf 
to  be  assailed  in  rear  as  well  as  front.  In  this  extremity  they  had  no  resource 
but  to  retire  by  the  lateral  gorge  of  Maderaner,  from  whence  they  reached  hf 
Tavitch  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  (5). 
P<^  '^Z      Meanwhile  successes  still  more  decisive  were  achieved  by  the  Bt 

driven  from  «.■«  «■•  «■«. 

tb«  Grioiiei  publicans  m  the  other  parts  of  their  mountain  line.  General  Thi- 
Farcl.*  reauat  thesame  hour  attacked  Prince  Rohan,  who  was  stationed  ii 
the  Yalais,  near  Brig,  to  guard  the  northern  approach  to  the  Simplon,  and  d»> 
feated  him  with  such  loss,  that  he  was  constrained  to  evacuate  the  valleyef 
the  Rhdne,  and  retire  by  the  terrific  gorges  of  the  Simplon  to  Duomo  dX)ssolht 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountains.  This  disaster  obliged  Colonel  Straodi, 
who  guarded,  amidst  snow  and  granite,  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Grimsel  awi 
the  Furca  with  eight  battalions,  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  the  imperialists  in  the 
Upper  Valais,  leaving  only  fifteen  hundred  to  guard  the  summit  of  that 
mountain.  He  succeeded  in  stopping  the  advance  of  the  Republicans  np  the 
Valais,  but  during  his  absence  the  important  posts  of  the  Grimsel  and  Furci 
were  lost,  General  Gudin,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  set  out  fnB 

(1)  Dom.  I.  398,  MS.  (3)  Arcli.Cli.ii.l07»tOS.  JoM.sii.  Ta,00bO«>' 

(2)  Duin.  i.  299,  304i  30S.  Areh.  Ch.  i{.  lOS.     i.  IOS*i07. 
Join.  xii.  T7,  78* 
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GoaJtaneOfiii  the  nlley  of  the  Aar,  and  alter  climbing  ap  the  valley,  and 
saimoanting  with  inflnite  difficulty  the  glaciers  of  Ghelmen,  succeeded  in 
tssaiiing  the  corps  who  guarded,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  the  rugged  summit  of 
the  Grimselfrom  a  higher  point  than  that  which  they  occupied.  After  a  des- 
perate conflict,  in  which  a  severe  loss  was  experienced  on  both  sides,  the  Im- 
perialists were  driven  down  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  into  the 
Talais ;  and  Colonel  Strauch,  finding  himself  now  exposed  on  both  flanks,  had 
M  alteraatiye  but  to  retire  by  the  dangerous  pass  called  the  Pas  de  Nufienen, 
OTer  a  slippery  glacier,  to  Faido  on  the  Tessino,  from  whence  he  rejoined  the 
mttered  detachments  of  his  force,  which  had  made  their  escape  from  the 
Talais  by  paths  known  only  to  chamois  hunters  through  the  Val  Formazza  at 
BeUiuona  (1). 

Leconrbe,  ignorant  of  the  success  of  his  right  wing,  on  the  succeeding  day 
panned  his  career  of  victory  in  the  valley  of  the  Reuss.  Following  the  retir- 
Ml.  ts.  ing  columns  of  the  Imperialists  up  the  dark  and  shaggy  pass  of 
SdioUenen,  he  at  length  arrived  at  the  Devil's  Bridge,  where  a  chasm  thirty 
fcet  wkie,  formed  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  arch,  and  a  murderous  fire  from 
the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  arrested  his  progress.  But  this 
ebstade  was  not  of  long  duration.  During  the  night  the  Republicans  threw 
beuDs  over  the  chasm;  and  the  Austrians,  finding  themselves  menaced  on 
their  flank  by  General  Gudin,  who  was  descending  the  valley  of  Urseren  from 
tbeFurcaby  Realp,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  that  almost  impregnable  post, 
md  retire  to  the  heights  of  the  Grispalt,  behind  the  Oberalp,  near  the  source 
AUktR.  of  the  Rhine.  There  they  maintained  themselves,  with  great  reso- 
^"^^  lution,  against  the  Republican  grenadiers  till  the  evening;  but  on 
ti»  (lowing  day  as  they  were  assailed  by  the  united  forces  of  Lecourbe  and 
Ciuiiii,  they  were  finally  broken  and  driven  back  to  Ilantz,  with  the  loss  of  a 
%*^  thousand  prisonersand  three  pieces  of  cannon.  Atthe  same  time,a 
detachment  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  St.-Gothard,  and  established 
ilKtfat  AirolOy  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  (2). 
iwMcf  While  Lecourbe  was  gaining  these  great  successes  on  the  right, 
hSjiS^  bis  left,  between  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zurich,  was  equally  for- 
h^^ui  tunate.  General  Chabran,  on  the  extreme  left,  cleared  the  whole 
iMCtaM  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  as  far  as  Weggis,  the  central 
ohmnsdrove  thelmperialistsfromSchwytz  into  the  Muttenthal,  and  defeated 
Mlacfaich  at  Enaiedlen;  and  on  the  following  day,  aided  by  Ghabran,  who 
noved  against  his  flank  by  the  Wiggisthal,  they  totally  routed  the  Austrians, 
vhe  fdl  back,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  by  the  lake  of 
KloDthal,  into  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  operations,  as  ably 
ciecQted  as  they  were  skilfully  conceived,  was  the  whole  left  wing  of  the 
imperialists  routed  and  driven  back  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  with  the 
loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  prisoners,  and  two  thousand  in 
loUedand  wounded,  and  the  important  post  of  the  St.-Gothard,  with  all  its 
approaches  and  lateral  valleys,  wrested  from  their  hands  (5). 
uSSHit  'I'hese  brilliant  successes,  however,  were  only  gained  by  Mass^na 
J|,*^^'<^  through  the  great  concentration  of  his  forces  on  the  right  wing. 
M«  ik«  To  accomplish  this  he  was  obliged  to  weaken  his  left,  which,  lower 
••M  be-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  plain,  guarded  the  course  of  the  Aar.  The  Archduke 


JOAirL  Ch.  U.  105,  107.   Jom.  xii.  80.  8f.  (3)  Arch.  Ch.  ii.2i2,  213.  Join.  xii.  83,84.  Dum. 

^*  i'  sea,  100.  Cbel,  Ikbraal  do  Voyagev  m  i.  805. 

^*K»32S.  Many  readers  will  recognise,  in  Ibe  tbeatre  of 

(2)  Arck.  Ch.  ii.  108«  llO*   Jon.  xii.  Il*  82>  these  operations,  the  scenes  indelibly  engraren  on 

^^  *•  aaOi  aOO.  their  memory  by  the  niatddess  loblimilT  of  tlieir 


features. 
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resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
that  weakened  extremity;  in  which  he  was  the  more  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  twenty  thousand  Russians  of  Korsakow*s  corps  at  Schaffbausen, 
and  the  important  effect  which  success  in  that  quarter  would  have  in  threaten- 
ing the  communications  of  the  Republican  army  with  the  interior  of  France. 
For  this  purpose,  thirty  thousand  men  were  assembled  on  the  banks  of.4lie 
river,  atid  the  point  selected  for  the  passage  at  Gross  Dettingen,  a  little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Reuss  and  the  Aar.  Hotze  was  left  in  Zurich  irith 
eight  thousand  men,  which  he  engaged  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity; 
while  Rorsakow  promised  to  arrive  at  Ober  Endingen,  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  with  twenty-three  thousand  men.  The  march  of  the  columns  was  so 
well  concealed,  and  the  arrangements  made  with  such  precision,  that  tins 
great  force  reached  the  destined  point  without  the  enemy  being  aware  of 
their  arrival,  and  every  thing  promised  a  favourable  issue  to  the  enterprise, 
when  it  proved  abortive  from  the  diflSculties  of  the  passage,  and  the  want  of 
skill  and  due  preparation  in  the  Austrian  engineers.  The  bridges  for  the 
crossing  of  the  troops  were  commenced  under  such  a  violent  fire  of  artillery 
Aag.  i6  ma  as  speedily  cleared  the  opposite  banks,  but  it  was  found  impossiMe 
17-  to  anchor  the  pontoons  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the 

rapidity  of  the  current  rendered  it  hopeless  to  construct  the  bridges  in  nry 
other  manner.  Thus,  from  the  want  of  a  little  foresight  and  a  few  preen- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  engineers,  did  a  project  fiiil,  as  ably  conceived  as  it 
was  accurately  executed  by  the  military  officers,  and  which  promised  to 
have  altered  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  perhaps  of  the  war.  Had  thepu- 
sage  been  effected,  the  Archduke,  with  forty  thousand  men,  would  ban 
cleared  all  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar,  separated  the  French  left  wing  on  the 
Rhine  from  their  centre  and  right  in  Switzerland,  compelled  Mas^  to 
undertake  a  disastrous  retreat  into  the  canton  of  Eeme,  exposed  to  ahnnt 
certain  destruction  the  small  corps  at  Basle,  and  opened  to  immediate  inva- 
sion the  defenceless  frontier  of  the  Jura,  from  the  united  troops  of  the  Arch- 
duke, Korsakow,  and  Suwarrow.  The  want  of  a  few  grappling-irons  defeated 
a  project  on  which  perhaps  the  fate  of  the  world  depend^.  Such  is  frequenllf 
the  fortune  of  war  (1). 

A>c.  19-  Desirous  still  of  achieving  something  considerable  with  hisT^ 
leran  troops  before  leaving  the  command  in  Switzerland,  the  Arcbdoke, 
after  his  troops  had  resumed  their  position,  again  concentrated  his  left  undff 
Being  foiled.  Hotzc.  But  tho  usubI  jealousies  between  the  troops  and  commaDd- 
Sih!?  uJpU  ©rs  of  rival  nations  prevented  this  project  from  being  carried  into 
Rbine.  exccutiou;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  Austrians,  under 
their  able  commander,  were  in  full  march  for  the  Upper  Rhine,  leariag 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  Hotze,  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  support 
Korsakow  until  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  from  the  plains  of  Piedmont  (S)* 
A^iriTn  -"^'^  change  of  commanders,  and  weakening  of  the  Allied  ibrces, 
left  i^sd"-  presented  too  great  chances  of  success  to  escape  the  observation  of 
Gh!^."*  so  able  a  general  as  Mass^na,  whose  army  was  now  augmented,  hr 
reinforcements  from  the  interior,  to  above  eighty  thousand  men.  ThemoT^ 
ment  commenced  with  an  attack  by  Soult,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  Re- 
publicans, upon  Hotze,  who  occupied  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and,  afler  several 
sharp  skirmishes,  a  decisive  action  took  place  near  Naefels,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  defensive  line  is 

(1)  Ajrdi.  Ch.  ii.  119,  ISO.   Dam.  i.  Oil,  313.        (t)  Jom.  »i.  92, 227.  AxtkCk.  ii.  M  lU' 
Jom.  xii.  STi  92< 
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Ifadr  retr,  extending  from  the  lake  of  Zurich  by  Wascn  tlirough  the  Wallen- 
stadter  See^  by  Sargass  to  Goire,  in  the  Grisons.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment 
that  the  Archduke,  yieldhig  to  the  pressing  commands  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
iras  compelled  to  abandon  the  army  with  the  great  body  of  his  troops,  leav- 
iDg  the  united  force  of  Korsakow  and  Hotze,  fifty-six  thousand  strong,  scat- 
tered over  a  line  forty  miles  in  length,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  Mass^na,  who 
oonld  bring  sixty-five  thousand  to  bear  upon  the  decisive  point  around  the 
lampurts  of  Zurich  (1). 

The  arrival  of  the  Archduke  was  soon  attended  with  important  effects  upon 
A«.  i&  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  French  had  crossed  that  river  at  Manheim 
QD  the  26th  August  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  driving  General  Muller, 
wlio  commanded  the  Imperialists,  before  them,  laid  siege  to  Philipsburg,  on 
which  they  had  commenced  a  fdrious  bombardment.  But  the  approach  of 
the  Austrian  commander  speedily  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  columns 
of  that  prince  rapidly  approaching,  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the 
Rittne,  and  they  were  obliged  hastily  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  to  Manheim. 
12^  The  insuflBcient  state  of  defence  of  that  important  place,  inspired 
«^tto«  the  Archduke  with  the  design  of  carrying  it  by  a  coup-de^main.  Its 
M^ifAiMt  fortifications  had,  some  months  before,  been  levelled  by  the  Re- 
SH^i^'  publicans;  but  since  that  time,  they  had  been  indefatigable  in 
ihm  endeavours  to  restore  them,  and  they  were  already  in  a  respectable 
slate  of  defence.  On  the  17th,  the  Austrians,  in  two  columns,  one  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  the  other  of  seven  thousand,  with  a  reserve  of  eight  thousand, 
fflOTed  towards  Manheim,  and  on  the  following  day  gave  the  assault.  A  thick 
fog  favoured  the  enterprise;  the  Austrians  got  into  the  redoubts  almost  be- 
>*f*-it*  fore  the  French  were  aware  of  their  approach,  and  drove  them 
•rer  the  Rhine,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  twenty-one 
IMeoes  of  cannon.  This  success  threwa  momentary  lustre  over  the  expedition, 
far  which  the  Allies  were  about  to  pay  dear  by  the  disasters  experienced 
before  Zurich  (2). 
pi«<rtke    Alter  the  departure  of  the  Archduke,  it  was  concerted  between 

Affi#v  A^p  A 

eq^uaHi    SuwaHTOw,  Korsakow,  and  Hotze,  that  the  former  of  these  com- 
**^^'^   manders  should  set  out  from  Bellinzona  on  the  2f8t  September, 


St!^'  and  attack  the  Republican  positions  near  Airoloon  the  Tesnno.  On 
><*^  the  25th,  he  expected  to  be  at  Altdorf,  after  having  made  himself 
vaster  of  the  St.-Gothard.  From  thence  he  was  to  form  a  junction  with  Kor- 
sdum  at  Zurich,  and  with  their  united  forces  assail  the  position  of  Massdna 
Ml  the  Limmat  in  front,  while  Hotze  attacked  it  in  flank.  By  this  means  they 
fttttered  themselves  that  they  would  be  able  to  march  on  the  Aar  with  the 
nan  of  their  forces,  and  drive  the  French  back  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Jura 
and  their  own  resources.  This  project  was  well  conceived,  in  so  far  as  the 
taming  the  French  position  by  the  St.-Gotliard  was  concerned,  and  if  it  had 
ill  been  executed  as  vigorously  and  accurately  as  it  was  by  Suwarrow,  the 
veault  might  have  been  very  different,  but  it  presented  almost  insurmount- 
aMe  difficulties  in  the  execution,  frotn  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  the  principal  operations  were  to  be  conducted,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
municating from  one  valley  or  one  part  of  the  army  to  another,  and  the  re- 
note  distances  from  which  the  corps  who  were  to  combine  in  the  operation 
were  to  assemble.  It  would  have  been  more  prudent  with  such  detached  bo- 
dies, to  have  chosen  the  Misocco  and  the  Bemardine  for  the  field  marshal^s 

H)  Ardi.  Qi.  i).  13S,  139.  Th.  x.  413»  413.  hm.        (2)  J019.  ali.  238,  341.  Arch.  Gb.  ii.  MO,  HI. 

xii.isi,m. . 
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march,  as  that  would  have  brought  him  down,  by  roadnpractiGahleforir- 
tiilery,  through  the  Via-Hala  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  army,  under  cova 
of  the  posts  which  they  still  occupied  in  the  Grisons;  but  it  did  not  promise 
such  brilliant  results  in  the  outset  as  that  which  he  adopted,  and  it  was  more 
suitable  to  the  impetuous  character  of  the  Russian  veteran  to  throw  himadf 
at  once  through  the  narrow  rayines  of  the  St.-Gothard  upon  the  flank  of 
his  adversary's  line  (i). 
ReutiTe       Meanwhile  Rorsakow  collected  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  Ae 
tt^Fmek '  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,  where  they  were  encamped  between  the 
^J^li*"  ramparts  of  the  town  and  the  banks  of  the  Sill.  The  position  which 
zoricii.      tiiey  occupied,  and  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  befoR 
the  arrival  of  Suwarrow,  suggested  to  Mass^na  a  plan  which  he  concdied 
and  executed  with  the  most  consummate  ability.  He  had  a  superiority,  wdil 
the  arrival  of  Suwarrow,  of  ten  thousand  over  the  AUies ;  but  the  corps  whidi 
that  commander  brought  with  him  would  turn  the  balance  as  far  the  other 
way  (2).  Now,  therefore,  was  the  moment,  by  a  decisive  blow  in  the  cende, 
to  ruin  the  Allied  army  before  the  junction  of  that  dreaded  commander.  But 
the  distribution  of  these  troops  rendered  this  superiority  still  more  un- 
portant;  for  Mass^na  could  assemble  thirty-nine  thousand  on  the  dodsite 
line  of  the  Limmat  (5),  while  Korsakow  could  only  collect  twenty-fire  tboa- 
sand,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  grouped  together  under  the  cannon  of  Zaridi, 
where  their  numbers  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  crowded  state  in  a  nanoi 
sj^ace  only  impeded  any  military  movements. 
^SSS^ot  ^^^  temper  and  feeUng  of  the  Russian  troops,  even  more  thu 
ite  latu?.'^  their  defective  position,  rendered  them  the  ready  victims  of  a  skil- 
fttl  and  daring  adversary.  Justly  proud  of  their  long  series  of  victories  otct 
the  Turks,  and  of  the  decisive  impression  which  Suwarrow  had  made  in  the 
Italian  campaign,  they  had  conceived  both  an  unreasonable  confidence  is 
theur  own  strength,  and  an  unfounded  contempt  for  their  enemies.  This 
feeling  was  not  the  result  of  a  course  of  successes  over  an  antagooistwith 
whom  they  had  repeatedly  measured  their  strength,  but  of  a  blind  idea  (K 
superiority,  unfounded  either  in  reason  or  experience,  and  likely  to  lead  to 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In  presence  of  the  first  general  then  in 
Europe,  at  the  head  ol  a  greatly  superior  fcNrce,  Korsakow  thought  it  umtt- 
oesaary  to  adopt  other  measures  or  take  greater  precautions  than  if  he  had 
been  on  the  buiks  of  the  Dneister,  in  front  of  an  undisciplined  horde  of  bir* 
barians*  Thus  eveVy  thing,  both  on  .the  French  and  Allied,  side,  prepared  t^ 
great  catastrophe  which  was  approaching  (4). 
fbi^un  of   ^^^K  minutely  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  enemy,  Masste 
ao^."*    resolved  to  make  only  a  feigned  attack  on  Zuridi,  and  to  cross  with 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  further  down  the  river  at  Gloster-Fahr,  where  it  «tf 
slenderly  guarded ;  and  thus  to  turn  the  positiim  under  the  ramparts  of  thit 
town,  and  attack  Korsakow,  both  in  frcmt  and  rear  (5),  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Republicans  had  cut  him  off  from  his  right  wing  father  down  the  liw, 
and  the  lake  of  Zurich  separated  him  from  his  left  in  the  mountains.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  plan  was  as  able  as  its  conception  was  felidtous  on  the  part  of 
the  French  commander  (6). 

(1)  Dam.  ii.  SO.  01*  Arck.  Ch.  ii.  17%  17^.  Joo.        (I)  Th.  z.  4l4»  41 S.  Jom.  xil.  147,  tU» 
zii.  241,  242.  (6)  The  premmptkm  and  arrogance  «f&«na^ 


(9)  Tlk«  Frend  army  in  tbe  firid"  fitu  75,000;     were  carried  to  soc&  a  pitcb,  that,  in  a 
tbatoftbe  AUies,  wkhout  Suwarrow,  70»000f  with     wilh  the  Archduke   Charles,   shortij  W««  J* 
him,  88,000 — Jomimi,  xii.  245.  battle,  when  that  rreat  general  was  pointiof  ootv 


(3}  Jom.  xii.  345,  3M.  Arch.  Ck.  M.  |89|  18S.        iwaitiona  wbieh  ahdnJd  in  an  eafwciai  mttmtf'f 
(4)  Ardi.  Ch.  ii.  181, 182.  goftrded,  and  said,  pointing  to  die  maft^^^^ 
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tSTp^r   By  great  exertions  the  French  engineers  collected,  by  land^car- 


jj^jUj^  riage,  twdre  pontoons  and  thirty-seven  barks  at  Dietikon,  on  the 
tkh.  erening  of  the  24th  September,  where  they  were  concealed  behind 
an  eminence  and  several  hedges,  and  brought  down  to  the  margin  of  the  river 
at  daybreak  on  the  following  mqming.  The  French  masked  batteries  were 
tften  opened,  and  by  the  superiority  of  their  fire  the  opposite  bank  was 
speedily  cleared  of  the  feeble  detachments  of  the  enemy  who  occupied  it, 
ami  the  passage  commenced.  Six  hundred  men,  in  the  first  instance,  were 
ferried  over,  rad  the  French  artillery,  directed  by  General  Foy,  protected  this 
galhnt  band  against  the  attacks  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  enemy,  till  the 
boats  returned  with  a  fresh  detachment.  Meanwhile  the  pontoons  arrived,  at 
agnick  trot,  from  Dietikon;  the  bridge  began  to  be  formed,  and  the  troops, 
iierried  over,  attacked  and  carried  the  height  on  the  opposite  side,  though 
defended  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  by  three  Russian  battalions,  from 
ilwnoe  seven  pieces  of  cannon  had  hitherto  thundered  on  their  crossing 
eolomns.  By  seven  o'clock  the  plateau  of  Gloster-Fahr,  which  commanded 
the  {Msaage,  was  carried  (1),  with  the  artillery  which  crowned  it,  and  before 
tainethe  bridge  was  completed,  and  Oudinot,  with  fifteen  thousand  men, 
firmly  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

ttS^oB  While  this  serious  attack  was  going  on  in  the  centre,  General 
1^^*^  Menard  on  the  left  had,  by  a  feigned  attack,  induced  the  Russian 
ummat."  commander,  Durassow,  to  collect  all  his  forces  to  resist  the  threat- 
Oied  panage  oo  the  lower  Limmat,  and  M ortier,  by  a  vigorous  demonstration 
aiainst  Zurich,  retained  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  centre  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  His  troops  were  inadequate  to  produce  any  serious  impression 
OB  the* dense  masses  of  the  Russians  who  were  there  assembled ;  but  while  he 
vaa  retiring  in  confusion,  and  Korsakow  was  already  congratulating  himself 
an  a  victory,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  increasing  cannonades  in  his  rear,  and 
iateUigence  soon  arrived  of  the  passage  at  Gloster-Fahr,  the  disaster  of  Mar- 
koff,  and  the  separation  of  the  right  wing  under  Durassow  from  the  centre, 
]io#  left  to  its  own  resources  at  Zurich.  Shortly  after,  he  received  the  most 
aiahning  accounts  of  the  progress  of  Oudinot :  he  had  made  himself  master 
tf  HoBg,  and  the  heights  which  surround  Zurich  on  the  north  west;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  sally  wfaidti  Korsakow  made  towards  evening,  at  the  head  of  five 
tboiisand  men,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to  recede  to  the  foot  of  the 
heights  to  the  north  of  the  town,  they  still  maintained  themselves  in  force  on 
dttt  important  position,  barred  the  road  of  Wintherthur,  the  sole  issue  toGer- 
inany,  and  all  but  surrounded  the  Alliedarmy  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Be- 
fcre  nightfall,  Masa^na,  fully  sensible  of  his  advantages,  summoned  the  Rus- 
siancommander  to  surrender,  a  proposal  to  which  no  answer  was  returned  (2). 
BtfidM  During  these  disasters  the  confusion  in  Zurich  rose  to  the  highest 
Stm?^  pitch.  The  immense  confluence  of  horsemen,  artillery,  and  bag- 
ZKkh.  gage-waggons,  suddenly  thrown  back  upon  the  city,  and  by  which 
ifaitreets  were  soon  completely  blocked  up ;  the  cries  of  the  wounded  brought 
in  from  all  quarters;  the  trampling  of  the  cavalry  and  inlantry,  who  forced 
li^  way  through  the  dense  mass,  and  mercilessly  trode  under  foot  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  threatening  to  break 
in  from  all  aides,  formed  a  scene  hitherto  unexampled  inthe  war,  and  for 


A^pUeeAlMttiUoii.''.-^  ibeomp«ii77oonMo/'  (l)  Arek.  €k,  il.  IIN^  1S3.  Th. x.  Hi,  410.  Jon. 

J»4  KonaUw.  "^No,  "  replied  the  ArdidBke.  a  aitl.  250,  252.                           •      * 

tettaG<Hi.'*w  I  opdonUud  yoo. "  rejoined  the  (3)  Arch.  Gh.  ii.  194, 196.  Th.  x.  416,  111.  Jomt 
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which  a  parallel  can  only  be  found  in  the  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat 
When  night  came,  the  extensive  watch-fires  on  all  the  heights  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  city,  showed  the  magnitude  of  theforcc  with  which  they  were 
threatened  in  that  quarter;  while  the  unruffled  expanse  of  the  lalie  offered 
no  hope  of  escape  on  the  other  side,  and  the  bombs  which  already  began  to 
fall  in  the  streets,  gave  a  melancholy  presage  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them 
if  they  were  not  speedily  extricated  from  their  perilous  situation  (i). 
Brave  mo.    In  thcsc  despcrato  circumstances,  Korsakow  evinced  a  resolutioo 
Korwkow    as  worthy  of  admiration  as  his  former  presumptuous  confidence 
to  forae      ]|0(j[  been  deserving  of  censure.  Disdaining  the  proposal  to  sar- 
tbrZll.     render,  he  spent  the  night  in  making  arrangements  for  forcing, 
sword  in  hand,  a  passage  on  the  next  morning  through  the  dense  masses  of 
the  Republicans.  Fortunately,  considerable  reinforcements  arrived  during 
the  night ;  two  strong  battalions,  detached  by  Hotze,  and  the  whole  right 
wing,  under  Durassow,  successively  made  their  appearance.   He  had  been 
detained  till  late  in  the  evening  by  the  feigned  attacks  of  Menard,  but  having 
at  length  learned  the  real  state  of  affairs  (2),  he  lost  no  time  in  rejoining  his 
commander  at  Zurich,  by  a  long  circuit  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  the' 
French  outposts.  Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Korsakow  resoWed 
to  attempt  the  passage  through  the  enemy  on  the  following  day. 
si>pt.  38.       At  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  the  Russian  columns  were  formed  in 
bi^wly      order  of  battle,  and  attacked  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  the 
in^mr  bl?  division  Lorges  and  the  brigade  Rontems,  which  had  established 
S"«Jc.nd  themselves  on  the  road  to  Wintherthur,  the  sole  line  of  retreat 
artillery,     ^hlch  rcmalued  to  them.  The  resistance  of  the  French  was  ob- 
stinate and  the  carnage  frightful,  but  the  Russians  fought  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  the  Republicans  before  them  and 
opening  a  passage.  The  whole  army  of  Korsakow  was  then  arranged  for  a 
retreat;  but  contrary  to  every  rule  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  military 
art,  he  placed  the  infentry  in  front,  tl^e  cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  the  arttf- 
lery  and  equipages  in  the  rear,  leaving  only  a  slender  rear-guard,  to  defend 
the  ramparts  of  Zurich  until  the  immense  mass  had  extricated  itself  from  the 
city.  Mass^na,  perceiving  his  intention,  collected  his  forces  to  prevent  or 
distress  his  retreat;  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  Russian  infantry  overthrcw'all 
his  efforts,  and  the  head  of  the  column  cut  its  way  through  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  collected  to  oppose  its  progress.  Rut  the  efforts  of  theRepob- 
licans  against  the  cavalry  in  the  centre  were  more  successful.  The  divisions 
I^rges  and  Gazan,  by  reiterated  charges  on  the  moving  mass,  at  length  su^ 
ceeded  in  throwing  it  into  confusion ;  the  disorder  soon  spread  to  the  rear; 
all  the  efforts  of  the  generals  to  arrest  it  proved  ineffectual ;  the  brave  Sackc5, 
destined  to  honourable  distinction  in  a  more  glorious  war,  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  and  amidst  a  scene  of  unexampled  confusion,  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  all  the  ammunition  waggons  and  baggage  of  the  army,  and 
the  military  chest,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Meanwhile  the  fire  apr 
preached  Zurich  on  all  sides.  Mortier  was  thundering  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Limmat,  while  Oudinot,  carrying  every  thing  before  him,  pressed  dovn 
from  the  heights  on  the  north ;  the  garrison  defiled  after  the  main  army  in 
confusion ;  soon  the  gates  were  seized ;  a  mortal  struggle  ensued  in  the  streets, 
in  the  course  of  whidi  the  illustrious  Lavater,  Peking  to  save  the  life  of  a 
soldier  threatened  with  death,  was  barbarously  shot.  A^  length  all  the  tnx»p 

(0  Jqvk  xif.  254,  VO.   i^l>.  Cfav  i{.  195, 186.    ,    (2)  Arek.  Ck.  U.  197.  Hi.  x<  111,410. 
Th.x.4l7.4lb.  .  •  •    w        . 
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who  remained  in  Zarich  laid  down  their  arms;  and  Korsakow,  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  eight  tliousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  flye  thousand  prisoners, 
besides  his  whole  artillery  and  ammunition,  was  allowed  to  retire  without 
farther  molestation  by  Eglisau  to  Shaffhausen  (i ). 

swom  or  While  Zurich  was  inmiortalized  by  these  astonishing  triumphs,  the 
wIS^a^tAck  of  Soult  on  the  Imperial  right,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  line 
theuke.  above  the  lake,  was  hardly  less  successful.  Hotze  had  there  re- 
tained only  two  battalions,  at  his  headquarters  of  Kaltbrun ;  the  remainder 
were  dispersed  along  the  vast  line,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Zurich 
hj  Sargans,  to  Coire  in  the  Orisons.  Accumulating  his  forces,  Soult  skilfully 
ind  rapidly  passed  the  Linth,  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  25th.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volunteers  first  swam  across  the  river,  with  their  sabres  in 
their  teeth,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  aided  by  the  artillery  from 
the  French  side,  speedily  dispersed  the  Austrian  posts  on  the  right  bank,  and 
protected  the  disembarkation  of  six  companies  of  grenadiers,  who  soon  after 
made  themsdves  masters  of  Schenis.  Wakened  by  the  sound  of  the  cannon, 
sryt  afi.  Hotze  ran,  with  a  few  officers  and  a  slender  escort,  to  the  spot,  and 
Sm^      fell  dead  by  the  first  discharge  of  the  Republican  videttes.  This 


calamitous  event  threw  the  Austrians  into  such  consternation,  that 
they  fell  back  from  Schenis  to  Kaltbrun,  from  which  they  were  also  dislodged 
before  the  evening.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
a  body  of  troops  over  the  river,  a  little  lower  down,  at  Shemersken,  and  ad- 
Yanoed  to  the  bridge  of  Grynau,  where  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  These  dis- 
asters compelled  the  Austrians  to  retreat  to  their  position  at  Wesen,  where 
they  were  next  day  assaulted  by  Soult,  and  driven  first  behind  the  Thiers,  and 
it  leagth  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  prisoners,  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  baggage,  and  the  whole  flotilla,  constructed  at  a 
peat  expense,  on  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt  (2) . 

OHntkNH  While  these  disasters  were  accumulating  upon  the  Allied  force, 
•o^w'tjhe  which  he  was  advancing  to  support,  Suwarrow  was  resolutely  and 
TcHiM.  faithfully  performing  his  part  of  the  general  plan.  He  arrived  at 
Tavenio  on  the  15th  August,  and  dispatching  his  artillery  and  baggage,  by 
Come  and  Chiavenna,  towards  the  Grisons,  set  out  himself,  with  twelve  thou- 
ttod  veterans,  to  ascend  the  Tessino  and  force  the  passage  of  the  St.-Gothard, 
^le  Rosenberg,  with  six  thousand,  was  sent  round  by  the  Val  Rlegno,  to 
turn  the  position  by  the  Grispalt  and  Disentis,  and  so  descend  into  the  valley 
ofGrseren  by  its  eastern  extremity.  On  the  Slst  September,  the  Russian  main 
lK)dy  arrived  at  Airolo,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  were  General  Gudin  was 
*^^  strongly  posted,  with  four  thousand  men,  covering  both  the  direct 
i^  over,  the  St.-Gothard  and  the  path  which  led  diagonally  to  the  Furca. 
Two  days  after,  the  attack  was  commenced,  with  the  utmost  resolution,  by  the 
Rossian  troops ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  were  arrested  in  the  steep 
^gzag  ascent  above  Airolo  by  the  rapid  and  incessant  fire  of  the  French  tirail- 
SSItfa^'  Icurs.  In  vain  the  Russians,  marching  boldly  up,  answered  by 
J^*^^  heavy  platoons  of  musketry;  their  fire,  however  sustained,  could 
^MW|tk  produce  little  impression  on  detached  parties  of  sharpshooters,  who, 
<^h«2mm.  posted  behind  rocks  and  scattered  fir-trees,  caused  every  shot  to 
^11  upon  the  dense  array  of  their  assailants.  Irritated  at  the  unexpected  ob- 
sl<cie$,the  old  marshal  advanced  to  the  front,  lay  down  in  a  ditch,  and  de- 
^^*^  bis  resolution  ^^  to  be  buried  there,  where  his  children  had  retreated 

(1)  n.x.4l0.420.  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  199,201.  iom.        (S)  Jon.  xii.  2S9i  S68.  Ar«li|  Ch«  i'u  203i  209. 
xii. ttT,  «|.  Banl.  f ii.  292.  Dum.  ».  61i  03^ 
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for  the  first  time.**  Joining  generalship  to  resolntion, however,  hedispatdied 
detachments  to  the  right  and  left  to  turn  the  French  position;  and  vhea their 
fire  began,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  at  length  drove  the 
Republicans  from  their  position,  and  pursued  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayoael, 
over  the  rugged  summit  of  the  St.-Gothard  to  the  Tallej  of  Urseren.  Atthesame 
time,  Rosenberg  had  assailed  the  French  detachment  on  the  summit  of  the  Cri- 
spalt,  and,  after  destroying  the  greater  part,  driven  them  down  in  great  diSF 
order  into  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  valley;  while  a  detachmenc, 
under  Auffenberg,  dispatched  firom  Disentis,  was  proceeding  throagh  the 
Maderanthal  to  Amsteg,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  by  the  valley  of  SchoUeneafi). 
Dreadfui       Assallcd  by  such  superior  forces,  both  in  front  and  flank,  Lecomhe 
stniRic  at  had  no  alternative  but  a  rapid  retreat.  During  the  night,  there- 
Bridge  *  fore,  he  threw  his  artillery  into  the  Reuss,  and  retired  down  the 
valley  of  Schollenen,  breaking  dovm  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  impede  the  progresi 
of  the  enemy,  while  Gudin  scaled  the  Furca  by  moonlight,  and  took  post  on 
the  inhospitable  summit  of  the  Grimsel.  On  the  following  morning  theomted 
Russian  forces  approached  the  DeviPs  Bridge,  but  they  found  an  impaasabk 
gulf,  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  stopt  the  leading  companfes,  while  a 
dreadful  fire  from  all  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  swept  off  all  the  bnte 
men  who  approached  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Hearing  the  firing  in  front,  |bi 
column  of  Bagrathion  pressed  on,  in  double  quick  time,  through  the  dirk 
passage  of  the  Unnerloch,  and  literally,  by  their  pressure,  drove  thesoldien 
in  front  headlong  over  the  rocks  into  the  foaming  Reuss.  At  length,  the  offi- 
cers, tired  of  the  fruitless  butchery,  dispatched  a  few  companies  across  the 
Reuss  to  scale  the  rocks  on  the  left,  by  which  the  post  at  the  bridge  10 
turned ,  and  beams  being  hastily  thrown  across,  the  Russian  troops,  with  load 
shouts,  passed  the  terrific  defile,  and  pressing  hard  upon  the  retiring  colaDO 
of  the  Republicans,  effected  a  junction  with  Auffenborg  at  Wasen,  and  drove 
the  enemy  beyond  Altdorf  to  take  post  on  the  sunny  slopes  where  theAlpsof 
Sept.  a6.       Surenen  descend  into  the  glassy  lake  of  Lucerne  (2). 
Audo^  **     The  capture  of  the  St«-Gothard  by  the  Russians,  and  the  expnhkn 
suwarrow   (yf  tho  Freuch  from  the  vrhole  valley  of  the  Reuss,  was  totally  m- 
iJnd  tfae°  expected  by  Mass^na,  and  would  hare  been  attended  with  imper* 
t^!^""     tant  results  upon  the  general  fate  of  the  campaign,  if  it  had  net 
been  simultaneous  with  the  disaster  of  Korsakow  at  Zurich,  and  thedefeitif 
Hotze's  corps  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Linth.  But,  coming  as  it  did  in  the 
midst  of  these  misfortunes,  it  only  induced  another  upon  the  corps  whose 
defeat  was  about  to  signalize  the  Republican  arms.  Arrived  at  Altdoifi  Sa- 
warrow  found  his  progress  in  a  direct  line  stopt  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  whose 
perpendicular  sides  precluded  all  possibility  of  a  further  advance  m  that  di- 
rection, while  the  only  outlet  to  join  the  Allied  forces  on  his  right  lay  throng 
the  horrible  defile  of  the  Shachenthal,  in  which  even  the  audacious  Lecoiuhe 
had  not  ventured  to  engage  his  troops,  however  long  habituated  to  moan- 
tain  warfare.  There  was  now,  however,  no  alternative,  and  Sowarrow,with 
troops  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  a  heart  boiling  vrith  indignation,  was  eom- 
pelled  to  commence  the  perilous  journey  (3). 
Dinieuit       No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  difficulties  experienoed  by  the 
{^fdgi    Russians  in  this  terrible  march,  or  the  heroism  of  the  brave  men 
to  Mutua.   engaged  in  it.  Obliged  to  abandon  their  artillery  and  baggagie,  the 
whole  army  advanced  in  single  file,  dragging  the  beasts  of  burden  aSiei  thcB) 

(1)  Th.  X.  421.  432.  Jom.  zti.  205.  266.  Duin.  i.        (S)  Jom.  x,  260.  270.    Dub,  U.  04,  SS.  1^  >• 
51.  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  227»  228.  422.  Arab.  Gk.  ii.  286. 

(2)  Jom,  xit.  26T.  269.   Tfc.  %,  422.  Dvm.  {I.  S2. 
53.  Arch.  Ch.  ii.  229.  235. 
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vp  locky  paths,  irtura  even  an  active  traveller  can  inth  diflScnlty  find  a 
fMMHig.  Numben  dipped  down  the  precipices,  and  perished  miserably; 
others,  worn  oat  with  fttigue,  lay  down  on  the  track,  and  were  trodden  nnder 
ibot  by  the  multitude  who  followed  after  them,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Le- 
csorbe,  who  closely  hnng  npon  their  rear.  So  complete  was  the  dispersion  of 
Ibearaiy,  that  the  leading  files  had  reached  Mntten  before  the  last  had  left 
s^  '^  Altdorf ;  the  precipices  beneath  the  path  were  covered  with  horses, 
equipages,  arms,  and  soldiers  unable  to  continue  the  laborious  ascent.  At 
loigth  the  marshal  reached  Mutten,  where  the  troops,  in  a  hospitable  val- 
ley, abounding  with  cottages  and  green  fields,  hoped  for  some  respite  from 
tbeir  fatigues;  and  where,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  agreed  on,  they  were  to 
have  met  the  Austrian  corps  of  Jellachich  and  Linken,  to  threaten  the  right 
«f  the  Republicans  (i). 

frpi.  a.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  disasters  of  the  Imperialists  deprived 
l!!i!trtiw  them  of  all  hope  of  relief  from  this  quarter.  Jellachich,  fsuthful  to 
^SSSL  ^i'  instructions,  had  broken  up  firom  Goire  and  the  valley  of  .the 
wMittara.mi]iieoa  the  25th,  with  eight  battalions  made  himseK  master  of 
the  village  of  Mollis,  and  driven  the  Republicans  back  to  Naefels,  at  the  bridge 
ef  which,  however,  they  resolutely  defended  themselves.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  French,  issuing  from  Wasen,  menaced  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
hj  Ihe  side  of  the  Wallenstadter  See ;  and  Jellachich,  informed  of  the  disas- 
ten  at  Zurich,  the  death  of  Hotze,  and  the  retreat  of  his  corps,  made  haste  to 
M  back  behind  the  Rhine.  On  the  same  day,  Linken,  who  had  crossed  (rom 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  by  the  valley  of  Semst  and  the 'sources  of  the  Linth, 
ifter  making  prisoners  two  battalions  whom  they  encountered,  appeared  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Glarus,  so  as  to  put  Molitor  between  two  fires. 
His  tituation  now  appeared  all  but  desperate,  and  by  a  little  more  vigour  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  might  have  been  rendered  so ;  but  the  retreat  of  Jel- 
Mleh  having  enabled  Molitor  to  accumulate  his  forces  against  this  new  ad- 
versary, he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  after  remaining  inactive  for  three  days 
atSefawanden,  recroesed  the  mountains,  and  retired  behind  the  Rhine  (2). 
Jbdiiihm  Sowarrow  thus  found  himself  in  the  Muttenthal,  in  the  middle  of 
SI'rihdSki.  the  enemy's  forces,  having  the  whole  of  Mass^na's  army  on  one 
SdTfa^  side,  and  that  of  Molitor  on  the  other.  Soon  the  masses  of  the  Re- 
limittt.  publicans  began  to  accumulate  round  the  Russian  marshal.  Moli- 
tor occupied  Mont  Brakel  and  the  Klonthal,  the  summit  of  the  pass  between 
file  Muttenthal  and  Glarus,  while  Mortier  entered  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
towards  Schwytz,  and  Mass^na  himself  arrived  at  Fluellen,  to  concert  with 
Lecourfoe  a  general  attack  on  the  Russian  forces.  In  this  extremity,  Suwarrow 
havhig,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  assembled  his  weary  troops  in  the  Mut- 
tenthal, called  a  council  of  war,  and  following  only  the  dictates  of  his  own 
impetuous  courage,  proposed  an  immediate  advance  to  Schwytz,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  position  at  Zurich,  and  wrote  to  Rorsakow,  that  he  would  hold 
him  answerable  with  bis  head  for  one  step  further  that  he  continued  his  re- 
treat. The  officers,  however,  perceiving  clearly  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat 
iBto  Glarus  and  the  Grisons,  in  order  to  strengthen  themsel^^es  by  that  wing 
ef  the  Allied  army  which  alone  had  escaped  a  total  defeat.  At  length,  with 
file  utmost  difficulty,  the  vetehui  conqueror  was  persuaded  to  alter  his 


(t)  loQ.  xii. llTO,  211.  Th.  X.  m.  Axch.  Gh.  ii.        ^2)  Arrh.  Cb.  ii.  S12,  2a0,    Jom.  xii. 971,  372* 
"•  than.  it.  08, 69. 
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plans,  and,  for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  ireeping  with 
indignation  at  thus  finding  the  reputation  of  inyincibiiity^  which  his  maneU 
lous  successes  bad  won  for  him,  lost  in  the  close  of  his  career  by  the  faults 
of  the  generals  placed  under  his  command  (1). 

scpt.3o.       Preceded  by  the  Austrian  division  ander  Auffenberg,  the  Rus- 
sians ascended  Mount  Bragei,  and  chasing  before  them  the  detachments  of 
Molitor,  great  part  of  whom  were  made  prisoners  near  the  lake  Klonthal, 
threw  back  that  general  upon  the  banks  of  the  Linth.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  French  general  to  feel  alarm ;  but,  calm  in  the  midst  of  dangers  which 
would  have  overturned  the  resolution  of  an  ordinary  commander,  he  made 
the  most  resolute  defence,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  and  turning 
oet- 1-         every  way  to  face  the  adversaries  who  assailed  him.  Determined  to 
block  up  the  passage  to  the  Russians,  he  ultimately  took  post  at  Naefels,  al- 
ready immortelized  in  the  wars  of  Swiss  independence,  where  he  was  fa- 
SiVil^^      riously  attacked,  for  a  whole  day,  by  Prince  Bagrathion.  Both  pa^ 
Guru°'^      ties  fought  with  the  most  heroic  courage,  regardless  of  ten  days' 
DMpente      prcvlous  combats  and  marches,  in  which  they  had  respectively 
Nlefeu! "'     been  engaged;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  grenadiers  coold 
not  prevail  over  the  steady  resistance  of  the  Republicans,  and  towards  eTcn- 
ing,  having  received  reinforcements  from  Wasen,  they  sallied  forth,  and 
drove  the  assailants  back  to  Glarus.  On  the  same  day  Mass^na,  with  a  laiige 
force,  attacked  the  rearguard  of  the  Russians,  which  was  winding,  encum- 
bered with  wounded,  along  the  Muttenthal ;  but  Rosenberg  halting,  withstood 
their  attack  with  such  firmness,  that  the  Republicans  were  compelled  to  give 
way,  and  then  breaking  suddenly  from  a  courageous  defensive  to  a  farioos 
offensive,  he  routed  them  entirely,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  Schwytx, 
with  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of  cannon,  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  as  many 
killed  and  wounded  (2). 
Drradfui       Unablc  to  forco  the  passage  at  Naefels,  the  Russian  general,  after 
^IVof  gi^iDS  his  troops  some  days'  repose  at  Glarus,  which  was  absolutely 
funToa    indispensable  alter  the  desperate  fatigues  they  had  undergone, 
the  Rhine,  rcsolvcd  to  retreat  over  the  mountains  into  the  Orisons  by  Engi, 
Matt,  and  the  valley  of  Sernst.  To  effect  this  in  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
pressing  on  his  footsteps  both  from  the  side  of  Naefels  and  the  Klonthal,  was 
an  enterprise  of  the  utmost  hazard,  as  the  path  over  the  arid  summits  of  the 
Alps  of  Glarus,  was  even  more  rugged  than  that  through  the  Shachenthait 
and  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  had  all  perished  under  the  fatigues  of  the 
former  march.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  difficulties  which  presented  them- 
selves.  Hardships,  tenfold  greater  than  those  which  all  but  daunted  the 
Carthaginian  conqueror  in  the  outset  of  his  career  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  awaited 
the  Russians,  at  iJic  close  of  a  bloody  and  fatiguing  campaign,  among  moun- 
tains to  which  they  were  entire  strangers.  On  the  morning  on  which  tihe  army 
set  out  from  Glarus,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  both  obliterated  all  traces  of  a  path, 
Oct.  5.         and  augmented  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  passage.  With  in- 
credible difficulty  the  weaned  column  wound  its  painful  way  amongst  in- 
hospitable mountains  in  single  Gle,  without  either  stores  to  sustain  its  strength, 
or  covering  to  shelter  it  from  the  weather.  The  snow,  which,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountains,  was  two  feet  deep,  and  perfectly  soft  from  beingncwiy 
fallen,  rendered  the  ascent  so  fatiguing,  that  the  strongest  men  could  with 
difficulty  advance  a  few  miles  in  a  day.  No  cottages  were  to  be  found  in  these 

(1)  Ardi.  Cb.  1i.  339,  ^iO.    'om,  xii.  273,  275*        (2)  Joiq.  xii.  370,  Vfl.  Aitfa.  Cb.  i.  48. 
Dum.  ii»07,  08, 
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djre»7  and  Sterile  monnUins,  not  eren  trees  were  to  be  met  with  to  form  the 
cbeerfuJ  light  of  the  bivouaGS,  vast  grey  rocks  starting  up  amongst  the  snow 
lione  broke  the  mournful  uniformity  of  the  scene,  and  under  their  shelter, 
or  on  the  open  surfisu^  of  the  mountain,  without  any  covering  or  fire,  were 
thesoldiers  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  pass  a  long  and  dreary  autumnal  night. 
Great  numbers  perished  of  cold,  or  sunk  down  precipices,  or  into  crevices 
frsm  which  they  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  and  where  they  were 
On-  «■  soon  choked  by  the  drifting  of  the  snow.  With  incredible  difficulty 
tliehead  of  the  column,  on  the  following  day,  at  length  reached,  amidst  co- 
lossal rocks,  the  summit  of  the  ridge;  but  it  was  not  the  smiling  plains  of 
lulj  which  there  met  their  view,  but  a  sea  of  mountains,  wrapped  in  the 
aowy  mantle  which  seemed  the  winding-sheet  of  the  army,  interspersed 
with  cold  grey  clouds  which  floated  round  their  higher  pealu.  The  Alps  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Grisons,  whose  summits  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
in  every  direction,  presented  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  solitudes  of  which  the 
vmy  appeared  about  to  be  lost,  while  not  a  fire  nor  a  column  of  smoke  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  vast  expanse  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  The  path, 
kn%  hardly  visible,  now  totally  disappeared,  not  a  shrub  or  a  bush  was  to 
benet  with;  the  naked  tops  of  the  rocks, buried  in  the  snow,  no  longer  served 
to  mdicate  the  lying  of  the  precipices*,  or  rest  the  exhausted  bodies  of  the 
troops.  On  the  southern  descent  the  difficulties  were  still  greater;  the  snow, 
hardened  by  a  sharp  freezing  wind,  was  so  slippery,  that  it  became  impossible 
ibr  the  men  to  keep  their  footing;  whole  companies  slipped  together  into  the 
abysses  below,  and  numbers  were  crushed  by.  the  beasts  of  burden  rolling 
down  upon  them  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  ascent,  or  the  masses  of  snow 
which  became  loosened  by  the  incessant  march  of  the  army,  and  fell  down 
vith  irresistible  force  upon  those  beneath.  All  the  day  was  passed  in  struggl- 
ing with  these  difficulties,  and  with  the  utmost  exertions  the  advanced  guards 
reached  the  village  of  Panix,  in  the  Grisons,  at  night,  where  headquarters 
were  established.  The  whole  remainder  of  the  columns  slept  upon  the  snow, 
where  the  darkness  enveloped  them  without  either  fire  or  covering.  But 
nothing  could  overcome  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  theRussians.  With  heroic 
resdation  and  incredible  perseverance  they  struggled  on,  through  hardships 
which  would  have  daunted  any  other  soldiers  (i) ;  and  at  length  the  scattered 
stragglers  were  rallied  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  head-quarters  established 
at  Uantz  on  the  10th,  where  the  troops  obtained  some  rest  after  the  un- 
paralleled difficulties  which  they  had  experienced, 
u^witta"  Meanwhile  Korsakow,  having  reorganized  his  army,  and  recovered 
K«nikow,  In  some  degree  from  his  consternation,  halted  his  columns  at  Bn^ 
!ite^.  '  ingen,  and  turning  fiercely  on  his  pursuers,  drove  them  back  to 
Tmlllkon;  but  the  enemy  having  there  received  reinforcements,  the  combat 
was  renewed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  and  continued,  without  any  decisive 
Ksolt  on  either  side,  till  nightfall.  On  the  same  day,  a  body  of  Russian  and 
Anstrian  cavalry,  three  thousand  strong,  posted  in  the  vineyards  and  gardens 
utich  form  the  smiling  environs  of  Constance,  were  attacked  by  a  superior 
body  of  Republicans,  under  the  command  of  General  Gazen ;  a  furious  com- 
bat commenced,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  three  times  taken  and 
retaken,  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the  streets,  and  the  unhappy  citizens 
nnderwent  all  the  horrors  ii  a  fortress  carried  by  assault.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  informed  of  these  circumstances,  hastened  with  all  his  disposable 
forces  from  the  environs  of  Manbeim.  From  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  October, 

(1)  ArA.  Ch.  U.  249,  ^1.  lom.  sii.  377»  210. 
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ArriMiak«  twenty-seveii  battalions  and  forty-six  squadrons  arriyed  in  the 
hS^,  ^d  neighbourhood  of  Villingen,  and  the  prince  himself  fixed  his  head- 
£u!?r  pur-  quarters  at  Donaschingen,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  support  the 
*"''•  broken  remains  of  Rorsako  w*s  army.  The  Allies  were  withdrawnfrom 

the  St.-€othard,  and  all  the  posts  they  yet  occupied  in  Switzerland,  to  the 
Grisons,  and  the  Rhine  formed  the  boundary  between  the  hostile  armies,  the 
Russians  being  charged  with  its  defence  from  Petershausen  to  Diesenhosen, 
and  the  Austrians  with  the  remainder  of  the  line  (1). 
Trraiy  hf-  While  thesc  desperate  conflicts  were  going  on  in  the  south  of  Eih 
!u1l!!?d'EnB.  rope,  England,  at  length  rousing  its  giant  strength  from  thesUteof 
lip!l<mion"  inactivity  in  which  it  had  so  long  been  held  by  the  military  inei- 
t»  Holland,  perience  and  want  of  confidence  in  its  prowess  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, was  preparing  an  expedition  more  commensurate  than  any  it  bad 
yet  sent  forth  to  the  station  which  it  occupied  in  the  war.  Holland  was  the 
quarter  selected  for  attack,  both  as  being  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
nearest  the  British  shores,  and  most  threatening  to  its  maritime  snperiority, 
where  the  most  vigorous  co-operation  might  be  expected  from  the  inhahi- 
tants,  and  the  means  of  defence  within  the  power  of  the  Republicans  were 
most  inconsiderable.  By  a  treaty,  cpncluded  on  the  22d  June,  between  En^ 
land  and  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  of  these  powers  was  tofur- 
nish  i  3,000,  and  the  latter  17,000  men,  towards  a  descent  in  Holland,  and 
that  L.44,000  a-month  should  be  paid  by  England  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Russian  troops,  and  her  whole  naval  force  be  employed  to  support  the  opera- 
tions. To  re-establish  the  stadtholder  in  Holland,  and  terminate  thererolih 
tionary  tyranny  under  which  that  opulent  country  groaned ;  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  which  might  threaten  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
and  restore  the  barrier  which  had  been  so  insanely  destroyed  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph ;  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  great  armies  now  combating  ea 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  destroy  the  ascendency  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
maritime  provinces  and  naval  arsenals  of  the  Dutch,  were  the  objects  pro- 
posed in  this  expedition,  and  which,  by  efforts  more  worthy  of  the  strength 
of  England,  might  unquestionable  have  been  attained  (2). 

The  preparations  for  the  expedition,  both  in  England  and  the  Baltic,  were 
pushed  with  the  utmost  vigour;  and  the  energy  and  skill  with  whidi  the 
naval  departments  and  arrangements  for  disembarkation  were  made  in  the 
British  harbours,  were  such  as  to  exort  the  admiration  of  the  French  his- 
torians (5).  In  the  middle  of  July,  Sir  Home  Popham  sailed  for  the  Balticta 
receive  on  board  the  Russian  contingent ;  while  twelve  thousand  men,  early 
in  August,  were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  twelve  thousand  mere 
were  preparing  for  the  same  destination.  All  the  harbours  of  England  I^ 
sounded  with  the  noise  of  preparation ;  it  was  openly  announced  in  the  news- 
Jirii^auoD.  Papers  that  a  descent  in  Holland  was  in  contemplation;  and  the 
iortii«r».  numerous  British  cruisers,  by  reconnoitring  every  river  and  ba^ 
Er^Vaud."*  hour  along  the  Channel,  kept  the  maritime  distriols  in  constant 
alarm  from  Brest  to  the  Texel.  The  best  defensive  measures  which  theirdr- 
cumstances  would  admit  were  adopted  by  the  Directory,  and  Bmne,  the 
French  general,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  both  nations ;  but  be 
.  could  only  collect  fifteen  thousand  French,  and  twenty  thousand  Dutch  troopi 
to  resist  the  invasion  (4). 

(1)  Arch.  Cb.  ii.  259.  264.  Jom.  xii.  283. 286.  (3)  Jom.  zU.  180, 181.  Dom.  u.  349.  M 

(2)  Jom.  XH.  178, 179.  Aim.  Reg.  1799. 301,  and         (4)  Jom.  lin«  182,  183.  Ann.  Ref .  801-  I 
State  Papers,  216.  217.  Dam.  ii.  348,  319.  35 1»  358. 
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ISJ^^  On  the  iSth  August,  the  fleet,  with  the  first  divisioii  ef  the  army, 
ndbt^oa  twelve  thousand  strong,  set  sail  from  Deal,  and  joined  Lord  Dun« 
(Mtt.  ean  in  the  North  Sea.  Tempestuous  weather,  and  a  tremendous  surf 
on  the  coast  of  Holland  prevented  the  disembarkation  from  being  effected  for 
afortnight;  but  at  length,  on  the  26th,  the  fleet  was  anchored  off  the  Helder, 
in  north  Holland,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  a  descent  on,* 
^  1-  the  following  morning.  At  daylight  on  the  S7th  the  disembarkation 
began,  the  troops  led  with  equal  skill  and  resolution  by  Sir  Ralph  Abee- 
aouT,  and  the  landing  covered  by  the  able  exertions  of  the  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Mitchell;. and  never  was  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces  more  required  than  on  that  trying  service.  The  naval  strength  of  Eng-  ^ 
hnd  was  proudly  evinced  on  this  occasion ;  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  f^rty- 
fire  frigates  and  brigs,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  transport  vessels  covered 
the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  their  sails.  General  Daendels,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  neighbourhood, 
marched  rapidly  to  the  menaced  point ;  and  when  the  first  detachment  of  the 
British,  two  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  was  landed,  it  found  itself  assailed 
by  a  much  superior  force  of  Batavian  troops;  but  the  fire  fr^m  the  ships 
orried  disorder  into  their  ranks,  and  they  were  driven  back  into  the  sandhills 
Actio.  .1  on  the  beach,  from  which,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  e^- 
t!to^'  pelled  before  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  debarkation  of  the  remain*- 
tkk  Dauk.  lug  divisions  effected  without  molestation.  In  the  night,  the  enemy 
evacuated  the  fort  of  the  Helder,  which  was  taken  possession  of  next  day  by 
the  English  troops.  In  this  affair  the  loss  of  the  different  parties  was  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  what  might  have  been  expected;  that  of  the  British  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred,  while  that  of  the  Dutch  was  more  than  thrice  that 
Bunber  (1). 

captmor     This  success  was  soon  followed  by  another  still  more  importasit» 

ti^^  The  position  at  the  Helder  having  been  fortified,  and  a  remforce- 

TttL       ment  of  five  thousand  fresh  troops  come  up  from  England,  the 

British  fleet  entered  the  Texel,  of  the  batteries  defending  which  they  had 

now  the  command  by  the  occupation  of  the  Helder,  and  summoned  the  Dutch 

fcet,  under  Admiral  Story,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifty- 

four  guns,  eight  of  forty-four,  and  six  smaller  frigates,  who  had  retired  inte 

the  Tlietu  canal,  to  surrender.  At  the  sight  of  tlie  English  flag,  symptoms  of 

insubordination  manifested  themselves  in  the  Dutch  fleet;  the  admiral,  nil- 

able  to  escape,  and  despairing  of  assistance,  surrendered  without  firingashot; 

and  immediately  the  Orange  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  ships,  and  on  the' 

towers  and  batteries  of  the  Helder  and  Texel.  By  this  important  success  the 

Ihitch  fleet  was  finally  extricated  from  the  grasp  of  the  Republicans,  a  circuni- 

sUnce  of  no  small  moment,  in  bfter  times,  when  England  had  to  cont^d, 

single-handed,  with  the  combined  maritime  forces  of  all  Europe  (S). 

m  «lS3d   ^^  Russian  troops  not  having  yet  arrived,  the  British  comman- 

Mbi!^  der,  who  was  only  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men ,  remained  on 

gt^pSe  the  defensive,  which  gave  the  Republicans  time  to  assemble  their  , 

pm  uH  forces;  and  having  soon  collected  twenty-four  thousand,  of  whom 

seven  thousand  were  French,  under  the  orders  of  Vandamme,  General  Briine, 

irho  had  assumed  the  command-in-chief,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  enemy, 

md  resume  the  offensive.  On  the  10th  of  September  all  the  columns  were  in 

niotion;  Vandamme,  who  commanded  the  right,  was  directed  to  move  alotig 

(I).  Ana.  Kef.  rm,  S09.   lam.  ii.  ISO,  189.        (9)  Diaii.  ii.  MO,  tf3.   kom^  Rig,  1790,  S09/ 
"»■•"- 105,  869.  Jom.  xii.  190. 
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the  Langdyke,  and  make  himself  master  of  Ennsginberg;  Dnmoitceaa,  with 
the  centre,  was  to  march  by  Schorldam  upon  Rrabbenham,and  there  force  the 
key  of  the  position ;  while  the  left  was  charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  chasing 
the  enemy  from  the  Sand-dyke,  and  penetrating  by  Kamp  toPetten.  The  con- 
test, like  all  those  which  followed,  was  of  the  most  peculiar  kind;  restricted 
to  dikes  and  causeys,  intersecting  in  different  directions  a  low  and  swampy 
ground,  it  consisted  of  detached  conflicts  at  insulated  points  rather  than  any 
general  movements;  and,  like  the  struggle  between  Napol^n  and  the  Ans- 
trians  in  the  marshes  of  Areola,  was  to  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  heads  of  columns.  The  Republicans  advanced  bravely  to  the 
attack,  but  they  were  every  where  repulsed.  All  the  efforts  of  Vandamme 
were  shattered  against  the  intrepidity  of  the  English  troops  which  guarded 
the  Sand-dyke;  Dumonceau  was  defeated  at  Erabbenham,.  and  Daendds 
compelled  to  fall  back  in  disorder  from  before  Petten.  Repulsed  at  all  points 
the  Republicans  resumed  their  position  at  Alkmaer,  with  a  loss  of  two  thoo- 
sand  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  (1). 
The  Ensiish  Instructcd  by  this  disaster  as  to  the  quality  of  the  troops  with 
tbl^R^ut/  which  he  had  to  deal,  General  Brune  remained  on  the  defensive  at 
ira'^h*'  Alkmaer,  while  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  rapidly  arrived  to 
wtnnMd.  the  support  of  the  British  army.  Between  the  12th  and  the  15th 
September,  the  Russian  contingent,  seventeen  thousand  strong,  and  sevoi 
thousand  British,  arrived,  and  the  Duke  of  York  took  the  command.  The 
English  general,  finding  himself  now  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand  men, 
and  being  aware  that  extensive  reinforcements  were  advancing  to  the  support 
of  the  Republicans  from  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  resolved  to  move  forward 
and  attack  the  enemy.  As  the  nature  of  the  ground  precluded  the  employ- 
ment of  large  masses,  the  attacking  force  was  divided  into  four  columns.  The 
first,  under  the  command  of  General  Hermann,  composed  of  eight  thousand 
Russians  and  a  brigade  of  English,  was  destined  to  advance  by  the  Sand-dyke 
and  the  Slapperdyke  against  the  left  of  Brune,  resting  on  the  sea ;  the  second, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Dundas,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  men,  of 
whom  five  thousand  were  English,  was  charged  with  the  attack  on  Schorldam 
and  the  French  centre;  the  third,  under  Sir  James  Pulteney,  which  required 
to  advance  along  the  Langdyke,  which  was  defended  by  powerful  intrench- 
ments,  was  intended  rather  to  effect  a  diversion  than  make  a  serious  attack, 
and  was  not  to  push  beyond  Oude  Scarpell,  at  the  head  of  the  Langdyke, 
unless  in  the  event  of  unlooked-for  success ;  while  the  fourth,  consisting  of 
ten  thousand  choice  troops,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  was  destined  to 
turn  the  enemy^s  right  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  (2). 
Disaster  of  Thc  action  commenced  at  daybreak  on  the  19th  September  with 
on theright. a  furious  attack  by  the  Russians,  under  Hermann,  who  speedily 
drove  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Republicans  at  Ramp  and  Groot,  and 
pressing  forward  along  the  Sand-dyke,  made  themselves  masters  of  Sharidam 
and  Bergen,  and  drove  back  Vandamme,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter, 
to  within  half  a  league  of  Alkmaer.  But  the  assailants  fell  into  disorder  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  their  advance,  and  Brune,  having  speedily 
moved  up  thc  division  of  Daendels  and  considerable  reinforcements  from  his 
centre  to  the  support  of  his  left,  Vandamme  was  enabled  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, in  consequence  of  which  the  Russians  were  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
both  flanks  in  the  village  of  Bergen,  from  whence,  after  a  murderous  conflict, 

(1)  DuQi.  il.  97li  $M.  #«a*  »i,  IMi  19$.  Ann.        (3^  Ann.  R«f .  1799,  304.  ^om.  xU.  191, 119. 
Beg;.  1799,  SOS.  P  uin.  ii.  S84»  SOS. 
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Ibcj  «nt  driTen  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Their  retreat,  which  at  first 
ns  conducted  id  some  degree  of  order,  was  soon  tamed  into  a  total  rout  t>y 
Ihe  sadden  appearance  of  two  French  battalions  on  the  flanii  of  Iheir  cot 
InsiDfl).  Elennann  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  with  a  considerable  part  of 
Ills  dirision,  and  General  Essen,  bis  second  in  coounand,  who  had  advanced 
Imnrds  Schorldam,  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter,  nnder  cover  of  the  Engli^  ^ 
racTTc,  bebind  the  Allied  intrenchments  of  Zyp. 

iB^rf  While  the  Hussians  were  undergoing  these  disasters  on  tbeci^i, 
^li-'mtt.  the  Duke  of  York  was  successful  in  the  centre  and  left.  Oi^ndaa 
x  iHt  carried  the  villages  there,  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  Dumonceau 
ns  drireo  hack  from  Schorldam,  and  two  of  his  besl  batlahons  were  made 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time  Sir  James  Pulteney  having  been  encouraged,  by 
Um  imprudence  of  DaendeU  in  pursuing  too  warmly  a  trifling  advantage,  to 
WDTen  his  feigned  attack  into  a  real  one,  not  only  drove  hack  the  Dutch  divi- 
WD,  but  made  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  forced  the  whole  line,  in  utter  con- 
fuion,  towards  St.-Pancras,  under  the  fire  of  the  English  artillery.  A^r- 
cmnby  hid  not  yet  brought  bis  powerful  division  into  action ;  but  every 
Ikiag  promised  decisive  success  in  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Allies,  when 
iilelligence  was  brought  to  the  Duke  ofYork  of  the  disaster  on  Ihe  right,  and 
Uk  npid  advance  of  the  Republicans  in  pursuit  of  the  Qyiog  Russians.  He 
^^  instantly  halted  his  victorious  troops  in  the  centre,  and  marched 
w*-  upon  Schorl  with  two  brigades  of  English  and  three  Russian  regK 
■ini.^  menis,  which  was  speedily  carried,  and  if  Essen  could  have  rallied 
«^ii  his  broken  troops,  decisive  success  might  yet  have  been  alta,ined. 
""^  But  all  the  efforts  of  that  brave  general  could  not  restore  orderor 
nme  Ibe  soldiers  from  the  state  of  discouragement  into  which  they  had 
Ulni ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  they  continued  their  retreat  to  the 
iitrenchments  of  Zyp,  the  Republicans  were  enabled  lo  accumulate,  their 
fvRS  m  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  tiius  pressed,  bad  no  allernaliv 
tntiMe  Schorl  (2),  and  draw  back  his  troops  to  their  fortified 
lUsballle  the  Republicans  lost  3,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pi 
kit  (be  Britbh  lost  500  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoner 
■ix  Rossians  were  weakened  by  3,500  killed  and  wounded,  26  piece 
Kon,  and  7  standards. 

kKnin  While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  con- 
M*^  veyed  to  the  British  harbours.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  measure 
'"'^  gave  equal  dissatisfaction  to  the  sailors  on  both  sides.  The  Dutch 
'oodly  complained  that  their  ships,  instead  of  being  employed  in  their  own 
aimtry,  under  Orange  colours,  should  be  taken  as  prizes  to  Great  Britain; 
"bite  the  English  sailors  lamented,  that  a  fleet  which  could  not  esape  bad 
■Hfillen  into  their  hands  as  glorious  trophies,  tike  those  at  St.-Vincents  or 
^perdown.  The  officers  on  both  sides  were  anxious  to  preserve  s  good 
"odrntinding  between  their  respective  crews ;  bat  tbe  sailors  kept  ap  a  sujleo 
'■Hmst;  so  much  more  easy  is  it  to  accommodate  differences  between  rival 
Ql>inels  than  beal  the  national  animosity  which  centuries  of  warfare  have 
ipreadamong  their  subjects  (3).  Holland,  however,  had  no  reason  in  the  end 
Ui  complain  of  British  generosity ;  after  a  decided,  though  unwilling  bostiUty 
ot  twenty  years,  she  obtained  a  lavish  accumulation  of  gifts  in  Flanders  and 
'■II  from  her  andenl  rival,  such  as  rarely  rewards  even  the  steadiest  fittelity 
of  an  Allied  power. 

U)  Iiw.  ill.  Ma,  wi,  Dob.  ii.  HI,  IN.  Au.         (3)  Ann.  nrg.  ma.  Mi,  tK-  t<m.  uL  IM. 
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Ir^wk^  The  Duke  of  York  was  not  discouraged  by  the  issue  of  the  attack 
'^"'^*lnd  ^^  ^^  ^^^  September.  Having  been  reinforced,  a  few  days  alter, 
b«rciJi7iii.  by  a  fresh  brigade  of  Russians  and  some  English  detachments,  he 
arranged  his  army,  as  before,  in  four  columns;  and  although  the  heavy  rains 
for  long  prevented  the  projected  operation  from  taking  place,  yet  they  were 
enabled  to  resume  the  offensive  on  the  2d  October.  The  recollection  of  the 
success  which  had  every  where  crowned  their  efforts  in  the  preceding  action, 
anibiaCed  the  English  troops,  while  the  Russians  burned  with  anxiety  to  wash 
outtte  stain  which  their  disasters  on  that  occasion  had  affixed  to  the  Im- 
perial eagles.  The  Allied  army  on  this  occasion  was  about  thirty  thousand 
strong,  and  the  Republicans  nearly  of  equal  force.  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
Oct.  a.  attack  was  commenced  at  all  points.  The  Russian  division  of  Essen, 
anxious  to  efface  its  former  disgrace,  supported  by  the  English  division  of 
Bundj^,  advanced  to  the  attack  in  the  centre  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
villages  of  Schorl  ahd  Schorldam  were  quickly  carried,  and  the  Republicans 
driven  in  confusion  to  the  downs  above  Bergen.  An  attack  was  there  pro- 
jected by  the  Duke  of  York;  but  Essen,  who  recollected  the  consequence  of 
the  former  rashness  of  the  Russians  on  the  same  ground,  refused  to  move 
till  the  advance  of  Abercromby  on  the  right  was  ascertained ;  a  circumstance 
which  paralysed  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  that  quarter.  Meanwbile,  Aber- 
croroby,  who  commanded  nine  thousand  men,  advanced  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  along  the  Sand-dyke  which  adjoined  the  sea;  and  notwith- 
standing a  hot  Are  of  musketry  and  grape,  by  which  he  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  French  left,  and  expelling  them  from 
the  sandhills,  and  downs  on  which  they  rested.  On  the  left.  Sir  James  Pui- 
teney  had  made  little  progress,  and  his  measures  were  confined  to  demon- 
strations; but  as  the  English  centre  and  right  were  victorious,  and  they 
bad  completely  turned  the  French  left,  Brune  retired  in  the  night  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  took  up  a  fresh  position,  abandoning  Alkmaer  and  aQ 
his  former  line,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Republicans  in  this  contest  was 
above  three  thousand  men  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon;  that  of  the  Allies 
about  fifteen  hundred.  Already  the  attention  of  the  French  was  attracted  by 
the  courage  and  address  of  the  Highland  regiments,  who  bravely  fought  op  !• 
the  knees  in  water,  and  rapidly  overcame  the  strongest  obstacles,  in  their 
attack  on  the  flank  of  tlie  Republicans  (1). 

Hu  crittrai  But  although  they  had  gained  this  success,  the  situation  of  the 
iSwm-  ^^^^  ^  York^s  army  was  far  from  encouraging.  The  enemy^s  force 
smodiog.  ^j|g  (]||i]y  increasing,  while  for  his  own  no  further  reinforcements 
could  be  expected;  the  autumnal  rains,  which  had  set  in  with  more  than 
usual  severity,  rendered  the  roads  almost  unpassable  for  artillery  or  chariots; 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  at  that  period  of  the  year  was  already  bcynning 
to  affect  the  health  of  the  soldiers;  and  none  of  the  expected  movements  rf 
the  inhabitants  or  Batavian  troops  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Orange  had  taken 
place:  In  these  circumstances  it  was  evident  that,  unless  some  importattt 
place  could  be  captured,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  retain  their 
footing  in  North  Holland,  and  Haarlem  was  pitched  on  as  most  likely  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  supplies.  To  achieve  the  conquest  of  this  important  city, 
the  Allied  forces  were  put  in  motion  to  attack  the  French  position  which  oc- 
cupied the  narrow  isthmus  between  Beverwick  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  by  which 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  to  approach  Haarlem,  which  was  not  more  than  three 
leagues  distant  (2). 

(1)  Dum.  U.  8Si  S6.  iom,  sii.  907,  3U.   Am,        (2)  Ann.  Reg.  n99, 308*  S09.  Daia.it. 
Reg.  1799, 308.  Jom.  zii,  2U»  SI2t. 
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0(1^^     The  action  commenced  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was  obsti- 
nately contested  during  the  whole  day.  In  the  centre  the  Allies  were. 


in  the  first  instance,  successful ;  Essen  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  Paltbod, 
idio  commanded  the  Republicans,  was  on  the  point  of  succumbing,  when 
firane  strengthened  him  with  the  greater  part  of  a  fresh  division,  and  a 
Tigoroiis  charge  threw  back  the  Allies  in  confusion  towards  their  own  posi-* 
tuHL  In  their  turn,  however,  the  victorions  Republicans  were  charged,  when 
disordered  with  success,  by  an  EngUsh  regiment  of  cavalry,  thrown  into 
confosion,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss  to  Kastricum,  where  they  were 
vith  difficulty  raUied  by  Yandamme,  who  succeeded  in  checking  the  advance 
of  the  pursuers.  The  action  was  less  obstinately  contested  on  the  right,  as 
Abercromby,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  was  obliged  to  detach  a  con- 
liderable  part  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  Essen ;  while  on  the  left  the  immense 
kandations  which  covered  the  front  of  the  Republican  position,  prevented 
Pnlteney  from  reaching  the  French  right  under  Daendels.  The  loss  on  both 
lidcs  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  ti^o  thousand  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  That  of  the  English  alone  was  twelve  hundred  men  (1). 
vudiinds  The  barren  honours  of  this  well-contesled  field  belonged  to  the 
t£^^  Allies,  who  had  forced  back  the  French  centre  to  a  considerable 
ikeiriiidi.  distance  from  the  field  of  battle;  but  it  is  with  an  invading  army  as 
ai  insurrection,  an  indecisive  success  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Haarlem  was 
the  object  of  the  English  general,  without  the  possession  of  which  he  could 
not  maintain  himself  in  the  country  during  the  inclement  weather  which  was 
ipproaching,  and  Haarlem  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans..  The 
enemy's  foroe  was  hourly  increasing,  and,  two  days  after  the  action,  six  thou- 
land  infantry  arrived  to  strengthen  their  already  formidable  position  on  the 
kduDQs,  by  which  alone  access  could  be  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the 
onntry;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  the  necessary  supplies  in  the  comer  of 
Ilad  within  which  the  army  was  confined,  rendered  it  impossible  to  remain 
ftere  for  any  length  of  time.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Duke  of  York,  with 
(he  onanimous  concurrence  of  a  council  of  war,  resolved  to  fall  back  to  the 
ialreiidunents  at  Zyp,  there  to  await  reinforcements  or  farther  commands 

fethe  British  Cabinet;  a  resolution  which  was  strengthened  by  the  intel- 
€  which  arrived,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
tte  Russians  at  Zurich.  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  therefore,  the  Allies  re* 
tired  to  the  position  they  had  occupied  before  the  battle  of  Bergen  (2). 
iWBritfth  Brune  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  retreating  army.  On  the 
iiSui  9^  ^0  Republicans  resumed  their  position  in  front  of  Alkmaer, 
"********•  and  several  sharp  skirmishes  ensued  between  the  British  rear- 
gnard  and  the  advanced  posts  of  their  pursuers.  The  situation^of  the  Duke  ' 
tf  York  was  now  daily  becoming  more  desperate;  his  forces  were  reduced 
^  sickness  and  the  sword  to  twenty  thousand  men ;  the  number  of  those 
in  hospital  was  daily  increasing;  there  remained  but  eleven  days^  provision 
far  the  troops,  and  no  supplies  or  assistance  could  be  looked  for  from  the 
mbabitants  for  a  retreating  army.  In  these  circumstances  he  rightly  judged 
tet  it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  embarking  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
^  >?•  stores,  with  such  of  the  Dutch  as  had  compromised  themselves  by 
tbeir  avowal  of  Orange  principles  and  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms  to  Ge- 
MnlBrane,  preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the  Allied  troops. 
Smae  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  from  the  French  insisting  as  a  sine 


JO  Jhoik  sU.  212,  2t6«  Aaa.  Beg.  1799,  Z99,        (2)  Jom.  xii.  21S,  317. 
**-a«  ».  Beg.  ITW,  310. 
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qua  non  that  the  fleet  captured  at  the  Texel  shouM  be  restored;  bat  tbii 
the  British  commander  firmly  resisted,  and  at  length  the  conditions  of 
the  evacuation  were  agreed  on.  The  principal  arlicles  ware,  thai  the  Allies 
should,  without  molestation,  effect  the  total  evacuation  of  Holland  by  the 
end  of  November;  that  eight  thousand  prisoners,  whether  French  or  Dutch, 
should  be  restored ;  and  that  the  works  of  the  Holder  should  be  given  op 
entire,  with  all  their  arlillery.  A  separate  article  stipulated  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  brave  De  Winter,  made  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  GamperdoinL 
Before  the  1  st  of  December  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  on  both  sides : 
the  British  troops  had  regained  the  shores  of  England,  and  the  Rnssiaw 
were  quartered  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (1). 
Reflreticms     ^uch  was  tho  dlsastrous  issue  of  the  greatest  eipedition  which 
Mteron'\h«  ^^^  Y®^  sallcd  from  the  British  harbours  during  the  war,  and^ 
nauon.      QQ]y  QUO  at  all  commeusurato  to  the  power  or  the  character  af 
England.  Coming,  as  it  did,  after  the  hopes  of  the  nation  had  beenlai^ 
excited  by  its  early  successes,  and  when  the  vast  conquests  of  the  Allies  k 
the  first  part  of  the  campaign  had  led  to  a  very  general  expectation  of  the 
fall  of  the  jacobinal  power  in  France,  it  produced  the  most  bitter  disappoiiift> 
ment,  and  contributed,  in  a  signal  degree,  both  on  the  continent  and  it^ 
home,  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that  the  English  soldiers  had  iim  , 
vocably  declined  from  their  former  renown ;  that  the  victors  of  dressy  aoT 
Azincour  were  never  destined  to  revive ;  and  that  it  was  at  sea  alone  iM 
any  hope  for  resistance  remained  to  Great  Britain  against  the  power  of  te 
Republic.    The  Opposition,  as  usual,  magnified  the  public  disasters,  Ml 
ascribed  them  all  to  the  rashness  and  imbecility  of  the  Administraiioii; 
while  the  credulous  public,  incapable  of  just  discrimination,  wd  ever  gt^ 
vemed  by  the  event,  overlooked  the  important  facts  that  the  naval  powarv 
Republican  Holland  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  expedition;  all  , 
that  in  every  encounter  the  English  soldiers  had  asserted  their  ancient  jmuj|>  I 
riority  over  those  of  France ;  and,  instead  of  ascribing  the  failure  of  MH 
expedition  to  its  real  causes,  inadequacy  of  means  and  the  jealousies  ineidM^' 
to  an  Allied  force  unaccustomed  to  act  together,  joined  the  general  choniP^ 
and  loudly  proclaimed  the  utter  madness  of  any  attempts,  by  land  at  !«■%; 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  France  (2).    The  time  was  not  |ft 
arrived  when  a  greater  commander,  wielding  the  resources  of  a  more 
geous  and  excited  nation,  was  to  wash  out  these  stains  t>n  the  British 
and  show  to  the  astonished  world  that  England  was  yet  destined  to  take  tti 
lead,  even  on  the  continent,  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  and  that  theUisl^l 
of  the  victors  of  Poictiers  and  Blenheim  yet  flowed  in  the  veins  of  tbeir  ^ 
cendants. 

Affairs  or     ^^hllc  the  campaign  was  thus  chequered  with  disaster  to  tka^^ 
Ihi' bTmV   north  of  the  Alps,  the  successes  of  the  Allies  led  to  more  duratle 
of  Novi.      consequences  on  the  Italian  plains.  The  Directory,  overwelmeik| 
the  calamitous  resuH  of  the  battle  of  Novi,  gave  the  command  of  ^^^^^^^^  i 
armies  of  Italy  and  Savoy  to  General  Championnet,  who  could  only  assenlli^ 
54,000  men  under  his  banners,  exclusive  of  6000  conscripts,  who  guanM 
the  summits  of  the  Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  General  Melas,  who,  aftacM^  | 
departure  of  Suwarrow,  had  assumed  the  chief  command,  had  6^000  ntt  '-| 
under  his  orders,  independent  of  15,000  in  garrisons  in  his  rear,,  and  1^1 

(1)  Ann.  Re^.  tl99»  3t8«  319.    Dmn,  ii.  94, 99t        (3)  Ana  Reg,  1799,  ttl. 
JoD,  xii.  21%,  319.       « 
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%li|^qQitibedto'ward9the  Arno  and  the-Tibeyr.  In  despair  at  the  unpromising 
"^  ci|i<i|^ii  of  )|i5  troops,  occupying  ("he  circvlar  ridge  of  the  mountains  from 
t|ie«furp|sof  theTrebbia  to  tlie  great- St.-Bernard,  the  French  general  at 
r^#t  pcojMs^  tQ  vtpasa  the  Alps,  and  afler  leaving  such  a  force  in  the  Mari* 
it'fmiU^9^nj^ht$fiiiwe  the  s<>uth  of  France  from  insult,  proceed,  ivith  the 
^  kJk  ofjiu'ft  ftnocjes,  tci  join  General  Thureau  in  the  Yalais.  But  the  Directory 
^-'raliBed  h  accexk>to  this  wise  proposition,  and  instead,  prescribed  to  the 
h  MMl  ^neral  (o  maintain  bis  position,  and  exert  Us  utmost  efforts 
'^thepr^s^'atioaof  Cooi,v^'hich  wa^  eyidently  threatened  by  thelmpe*- 

,nj^^j^;llie  cautious  and.minute  directions  of  the  Aulic  Council  having 

*— ^*^3!cdiBpktely.ffettfrcd  th»  Austrian  general,  his  operations  were 

^10  the'redjuclion  of  this  fbi;t«^S6,  the  last  bulwark  in  the  plain  of 

|illjidd:])y  the  R»pi(U)licati?,  and 'justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable 

iiyirfio  jlhe  conquest  of  Genoa,  from  its  commanding  the  chief  com* 

khons  of  fhtt.idiy  with  the  plain  <^  Piedmont.   With  this  view,  both 

Irafi^^rew't^eir  troops  towards  Coni ;  the  Austrians  encircling  its  walls 

"  t]phdifi  of  posts  in  the  plain,  and  i))^  French  accumulating  their  forces 

p  *w overlook  iL  In '^he  desultory  waHare  which  followed,  the  Impe« 

iv!!^j&  ultimately  succes^l.'  'Melas,  with  the  centre,  twenty  thousand 

»'  strong,  deieatejl  XJrenler  aj  SaVigliano,  while  Kray  threw  back 

•  ■  -.  their  left  through  the  vajley  of  Suza  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  At 

i/tiiae,  the  Republicans  wef^  equally  unsuccessful  in  the  valley  of 

v^ereKhe  united  forces  of  Kray  and  Baddick  expelled  them  success 

'Kdm  itv/ta  affd  Aost^)  and'forced  ihem  to  retire  over  the  great  St.-Ber- 

tifWiSiijpiy  (2).   Relieved  by.  these  successes  from  all  disquietude  for 

^^t  (fftok)  Melas  gi^adualiyMrew  bearer  to  Goni,  and  began  his  prepara- 

rthfsiigeottjat  place.,        ,  " 

*2l'  'i^essei  By'Uie  reiterated  orders  of  the  Directory,  f  hampionnet 

liow!jr^^ved  to  tpake  tm^ortfor  the  relief  of  Goni.  His  disposa- 

bliibrce  for  this  enlerpri^,  ev/Sn  including  the  arkny  of  the  Alps 

^  4k^^ty  ciid  not;  exoeed  forty-iife  thousand  men;  but  by  a  vigorous 

chnl^i^nc  i|ff4rt,  Qi^e-was  some  r/ea^u  to  hope  that  the  object  might  be 

^"^.^  St.-Gyr*in  ^in^ipcpres'enteil  to  "fte  Directory  that  it  was  the  height 

rit}  to 'e]}^€ilivour.4o  .'maintain  tbeni^elves  in  a  mountainous  region^ 

&faaus{e(f  l:>/its"resouro^,  and  tteit  the  wiser  course  was  to  fall  back, 

1  Wraqpiy  yef^^ilifef.ta.th^  5(her.side  of  the  Alps,  aj)d  there  assemble 

'^  €6p^ral*#osk40n/  How  clear  >oever*may  have  been  the  justice  of  this 

^'^dt^y^uBiiLnoi  str^ng^.gf  midd  sufficient  lo  admit  the  loss  of  Italy  in 

ci^p^i^a.;  agackthe  French  gencrafsei^  himself  bravely  about  thedif- 

/Ast  '<^  mjMAtAitjin^  hiiu5elf,^withjan  iilferior^and  dispirited  army,  on 

lt|iU»sidSofth^moUntains-^5V    .    *        .- 

U^grfVith  tbif  ylew,  the  divisiiii^^  e*  Victor  apd  Lemoine,  Ibrming  the 

v'  ^^ntr4^>C4)e  ^my^  sixteen  il|ousand  strong,  were  directed  to  move 

Iiii(dflrt^irHiWeW»-CFj  ^ith  t!ie  right,*  received  orders  to  desceud 

t&#^Q6(l^^bs^aiNi  eOkt  a  (ny^rsion  tfn^tfcj^  ^ide  of  ^ovi.  The  move- 

'  «*^biQhtji^m'4^ce4Jn  the  eii4  o^  September.  VIcq  was  taken  by  a 

)^^4^^4i^Iica|i^;  buit,  finding  tAeJmpmalists  toostrpogl}'  posted 

'  {c^  b^ jKs^iledL!wUh,&ucc^     Champlo^oetconlei^ted  himseJf  with 

wttti^siii^^pi^i^Uon  on,thQ  ad};tcen4r  iiei|htsc;  while  St.-Gyr 

m,  Sfca*  .*rdi..'       {^)»A rik  <:\i  ]l' lOOr  3#0.    Jqjft.  ,^Ji.  3 IS,  3t:2. 
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gained  a  trifling  advantage  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Nevi.  But  iQteU|eac( 

having  at  tliis  time  been  received  of  the  decisive  victory  itf  llass^n*  ibMU^ 

Oct.  ti.        zerlandy  more  vigorous  operations  were  undertaken.  St-Cji^ 

abandoning  the  route  of  liovi,  threw  himself  towards  Bracoo  on  the  ren^^ 

the  Austrians,  and  attacked  them  with  such  celerity,  that  lie  madO  MPff 

hundred  prisoners,  and  spread  consternation  through  then*  whole  Im^ 

lielaa,  thua  threatened,  concentrated  the  forced  under  his^  immedlitec^^ 

Oct.  ti.       mand,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  in  the  finest  cottMHi 

on  the  Stura;  upon  which  a  variety  of  affairs  of  post  took  place  arbuDdCao, 

with  chequered  success,  which  gradually  consumed  the  strength  of  timjth 

publican  fbrces.  There  was  an  essential  error  in  these  measures  on  ih^ptfT 

of  Ghampionnet ;  for  the  Imperialists,  grouped  around  the  fortress  i^hVrelhei^ 

occupied  a  central  position,  could  at  pleasure  accumulate  masses 

to  overwhelm  any  attack  made  by  the  Repablicans,  whose  detached  coki 

issuing  tram  the  mounuins,  and  separated  by  a  wide  distance,  .wera^ 

to  render  any  effectual  assistance  to  each  other.  Neverthele^  the 

abilities  of  St.-Gyr  en  the  right  wing  obt^ned  some  briUitnt  advint 

On  the  23d  of  October,  he  put  himself  in  motion,  at  the  head  of  ivtAn^ 

sand  men,  with  only  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  no  cavalry,  and 

the  Anstrians  at  Poizolo*Formigar/!l,  and  occupied  tfarengo,  takings 

sand  prisoners  and  three  pieces  of  cannon*  Alanhed  at  these  repeai 

on  his  left,  Melas  withdrew  the  division  of  Haddick  from  the  vaOey'^ 

where  the  possession  of  the  fort  of  Bard  and  the  €dl  of  snow  in 

St.-Bemard,  relieved  himfW>m  all  disquietude,  and  with  thairi 

atrengfiiened  his  left  wing  on  the  Bormlda  (1). 

i>r<>|Mr«.       Meanwhile  both  parties  gradually  a^ynimulated  their^brce|i 

^^*  important  object  which  the  otie  strove  to  effect,  the  other  to; 

>»"»••       the  delivery  of  Coni.  TheFfeijch  had  assembled'tibirQr^vai 

men  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  central  position  of  Melds  long  prevent 

from  obtaining  any  advantage;  and  in  an  attack  of  Grenier  On  the  i 

centre,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  Joss  of  a  thousand  men.  Uaidhg'at! 

resolved  on  adecisive  action,  Ghampionnet  made  his  dfs'pdsitions.  One 

Oct.  Ik.        was  to  descend  from  Mo^t-Gents  by.the  rfilley  <{f  B^roosef 

to  advance  by  the  left  of  the  Stura ;  and  a  third  to  assail  Che  enemy  hi 

By  this  means  the  French  geneiral hoped  that,-while  he  etngteed  the  a  ' 

of  the  Austrians  in  front  he  would^  at  the  same  time,  tun^jSoth  ihUi 

forgetting  that  lujiuch  an  attempt,  with  tolyqinsoimviBrging^frQin^ 

mote  and  divided  quarters,  the  chances  were  that  the  InipenaUsi 

their  centnfl  position,  would  be  able  to  d^^^  ope  .c(^Uuui  beiM9»^ 

could  arrive  to  its  assistance  (2).  *•  / 

Gw"u  *fn     Perceiving  that  the  plain  of  his  adversary  wfs  to  att^A ' 

Fi^n"^^.^  ^^  ^ides,  Melas  wisely  resolved  to  anticipate  his  Mri 

4!jS^^  with  his  coacetttrated  ifia^^  assaiione  ot  tlie  Fretoch  i 

fere  the  others  could  arrive  to  its  assignee*  By  a  rapid  accooi Aa . , 

he  could,  in  this  wi^y-^  bring  above  thirty  thoo^nd  jnefit^jprjfwhoip 

Mod  wem  cavalry,  to  bear  on.the  French  ccott-e,  unkr  iiktikntr 

Dot  assemblo  alrave  sixteen  thousand  to  resist  .l!h«auB[i(.idi^ 

Vo«.  4.        rapidly  and  ably  made,  and,  on  the  mcniiing  tdiS^AAi 

the  Repnblicans  were  attacked  at  all  pointy.  CJuimpioni^rwiM^t 

anticipating  avy  such  event,  that  hi^  troops  w^  al^dy  j^' 
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ajudioB  irith  the  right  wing,  mder  St.-Cyr,*  wlien  they  weue  compelled 

ihrtte  sndiien  appearance  of  the  Imperiallstj  in  battle  array,  to  halt  and  look 

.  ^  thdr  pwa  defenae.  A^led  by  greatly  superior  fojhcesj  Victor,  notwHh- 

i^p^^  made  a  gallant  defence;  and  such  was  the  fntrepidity  of  the  French 

try,  fh«forlong  the  advantage  seemecTto  tie  on  their  side,  ontil  at  noon, 

^  ^^t,  by  Wngin«  up  fre&^troops,  succ^ed*d  ih  throwingnh'em  into  confti- 

vf?»3**  °^^^  *^  ^^  towiHrd^  Valdigf.  flardiy  was  this  success  gained 

['  4Pieiipews  arrived  that  General  Bubesme,  with  the  H^pobiican  left,  had  car- 

" ''Ihe  Tiltegc  of  ^vigliano  in  "his  rear";  but,  wfeely  judging  (hat  thia  whs  of 

"importifnce,  provided  he  followed  uptheaS vantage  he  had  gained,  the 

'  IB  gcner^  merely  detaahed  a  brigi^de  to  check  their  kitarice,-  and  cour 

^^tanrossqndte  retiring  centre  of  thfe  enemy.*  Having  continued  the 

It  fiff  it  was  daric,  he  resumed  it  at  ^aybir^ak  on  the  following  morning. 

yefcy,  discouraged  by  the  check  oh  the  precedhig  day,  did  not  make  a 

rigoronS  resistance.  Gtenier  and  Vktoc;  dMren'IrOni  a- post  they  h^ 

lip  ifear  Morazzo^  wefe  forced  to  seek  safety  in*flight ;  »'large  part  of 

rearguard  were  made  prisoners,'and  great  nanjbeirs  dr9^'ned  in  endea- 

ytg  to  cross  the  Stura,  andregain  their  in\refiched  cajnp.  in  thisHlecisive 

le  tbe  loss  of  the  Republicans  wa$  seven  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded, 

prison^  wbiJe  that  of  the  Iihpcfrialiats  clid  not'exceed  iwo  thousand  • 

Cjlipipionnet^  with  his  army  cut  ilito  t^adivisions,  one  of  which  tetmd 

8  Genoa^and  th^  othe^.t6  the  Col-di  Tende,  was  obliged  to  Wk  safety 

moiititaiBs,  leaving  Coni  to  its  file  (1);  -.  •      . 

While  Champlonnet  was.thus  diefeated  in  the  eentte  by  the  supe- 
rior iMUU  and  combinations  of  his  opponent,  the  talents  of  St.-Cyr 
gave  him  an  a4va(bi^6  on  the  Bprmida.  «The.  Imperialisls  being  there 
Jb4  to'  an  equality  with  the  Republicans,  Kray  atUcKed  St.rQyr  near 
^''alid  drove  him  back  to  the  plateau  in  th^  reair  of  that  city,  so  jately  the 
^  of  a  bloody  and  desperate  conflict  rbu^  aH  the  jefforts  of  the  Aftstrians 
i||(^etf  against  thib  inVinCibre  resistance  df  the  French  inftntry  in  that 
Dpsflloo,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  they  .were  forced  to  retire,  leav- 
)i>ifees  of  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  €t,-Cyr'upoil  this  re- 
Ud  position  in  front  of  Novi,  andKray  Iril  bac^  to^arc^  Alexandria,  to. 
jiarer  assistajpce  from  .tl)e  centre  tf  the  army.  But  this  success' ^as  more 
^^■'    Qum  eounteritelanced^by  fresh  disasters  itt  the  centra  and  left.  On 
,  the  -diiision  Ott  attacked  Richepaqse  h\  fiprgb  )in-Dalma?7o,  and, 
^4ii^aDt  resistance,  drof  e  him  into'the  nrountain^  »  while  the  other  divi- 
i^«»e Republican^  whs  assaileid at  tfondovi',  and aftei^ an  oltstinatQ  com- 
;>hieh  lasted  tH^  whole  daf ^  forced  to  .take  reftige  iii  the  reUesses  of  the 
^F^nes.  The  French  w«re  nowthrown  ha(*,ohth6  obe,side,  to  the  foot 
e^CoT  cfi  Tende,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Stura -to  their  own  frontiers; 
1 6athe  other,  Victor*^  divisioh  w^  perched  on  the  summits  oflhe  Apop-" 
I  d^'-fiiacomo  and  S.-Bemardo«  Nothing  r^ained  to  intermpi  the 

^M     Thelnvestment  of  (his  fortress  was  cojnpleted  dnfliQ  i9thNovem- 

•'^^  licr,  and  the  trQieh^  opined  on  the  27tb.  Hie  governor  made  a 

%^dc&nc^;  but  the  Ignorance  and  in^tperience  of  the  garrison  were  soon 

piciimi5,anda  tremehdousfireoii4he2d.ofBecember  having  destroyed 

p.ftbflf  the  town,  and  seriously  inxul-fed  the  works,  be  ^t  length  yielded 

iMtQifitationr  of  the  miserable  inhal)itani3,  and,  tq  preserve  the  city 

r>*'^2?''*»>**'^»''-iWa»«5Sf:  Axdi.    '  flj  AwA.  a.  ii-,  «».  3«.    Jom.xii.8<8,352. 
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ote. 4.  from.totM  dcsfniction,  agreed  to  a  SQiren^er.  Tbe  ganisoo, 
3000  strong,  >ftiih  500  sick  and  wounded,  \v'ho  had  been  leftifi  t!iepUce,ivofr 
marchedinto  the  interior  of  Austria  (i).  '     ' 

Dec*. c.         Meanwhile  Si . -Cyr  maintained  himself  with  ettreme  diffidnltjU. 
dill's  s*"*   *^^  Apenjiines  in  frbnC  of  Genoa.  The  city  was  in  the  Utmost  state 
cyr  io  the      of  aglttflioii ;  famiile  t>egan  to  be  felt  within  its  w4k9  and  tliA 
puB$.  '^      l<'rench  army,  encamped  on  the  higher'  ridges  of  the  mooiitiios, 
akeady  suffered  extremely  from  cold,  want,  and  fbe  tempests  of  autninft.  As* 
long  their  rations  had  been  redticf  d  to  afourth-part  of  their  uSttai  flMQni; 
but  even  this  miserable  rattancey  it.w^s  foreseen,  cojuld  not  laM  manym 
longer.  Encouraged  by  their  pidable  condition,  Kray  made  an  attack  onMr 
advanced  postsat  Nov!  and  Acqui,  expelled  tliem  from  those  st^ions,*''"^'' 
the  blockade  of  Oavi,  and  forced  back  the  Republicans  to  tbek  old 
on  the  inhospitable  summits  of  (he  mountains  M  t!t^  Bocchetta  and^  G^p*^ 
Freddo.  Such  was*  Ch(?  paiii6  >Uuch  then  seized  the  sdldiprs,  that  theyediU  : 
not  be  retaineilf  by  theit  officets  on  that  important  pass,  but,  abaildoiliAg^;^ 
intrencfiments  qn  its  summit,-^rusheddown  in  tumultuouacrowdstoGeoM^; 
exclaiming,  '^^N'hatcan.we  do  here?'we  shall  soon  perish  of  coldandlmii^l 
on  these  desert  mountatils;  we  are  abandoned, ^sacrificed:  to 'Frano^r 
France! "  In  tiiis  extremity,  St.-Cyr  presented  himself  at  th6  gates  of 
city  alone  before  the  piutinoos  soldiery.  'MVIutber  do  yofl  fly,  sol^lpt 
"  To  France,  to  France !  ^  exclaimed  a  thousand  voices.—*  !3e  it  &,*i 
claimed  .he,  with*  a  calm  voice  and  serenfi  air  j  "  if  a  sense  o)  doty  noi 
retains  you;  if  you  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  honour^  li^en  at'kaattotW!! 
reason,  an'd  attend  to  what  your  own  intierest  requires.  YourriBii*isc4J||l 
if  you  persist  in  your  present  course ';  the  enemy'who  pursues  yoa 
troy  you  during  the  confusion  of  a  'tumuUu^os  retreat.  Have  you  ioi 
that  you  iiavo  made  a  desert  between  your  present  position  and  Fi 
No,  your'sole  safely  is  in  your  ba]AonelS5  und  if  7611  indeed  desire  to 
your  countfy,  unite  with  the  in  repelling  fk*  from  the  gates,  of  tUbf 
the  enemy,  who  would  take  advantage  of  your  disorder  to  drive  yoii] 
walls  where  alone  ttie  necessary  'co.nvoys  or  security  can  be  found.^ 
by  these 'words  U>  A  sense  of  their  dCity,  the  soldiers  ^11  back  itato  ifaeir: 
and  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  againsl^the  enen\y  (2). 
t}i»accrs«<  .  It  was  higi\  time  thirt  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  arf^^ 
Sf  u.Mm*'  progress  of  the  Imperialists ;  ibr  Siey  were  now  at  the  oate^mj 
£^0  Gc^     Qoa,  and  thteatened  the  Hepublioan^wkh  immediate  ies^i^^ 
j;j^^';jj;°j^ef  ThcAastrians,  under  Klonau;had  pone^ated  by  the  rorfl<*Wj 
qoartcn.     CbTniche  as  for  as  ^.^Miartti^  d'Albah)  and  ftarvS,  within  «( 
that  city;  whiJ^  fi-om  th^  Boectietta  another  column  timitened  ^  ' 
upon  ic  A  heavy  .fallnifsnoW,  h^owever,  having  prevented 'the' 
from  crossing  the  pass  when  It  was 'deserted  by  the  Frebch,  the 
troops  resumed  tbeir  posiiioris^aAd  reoocupied-theintrenihqqiplsi 
St. -Cyr,  noW  secure  on  that  side,  -having  turned  au  his  forces  agailittXIi 
the  Austrians,  assailed  at  mice  <ai  front  and  flank,  wit&  diflksulty  eat 
-way  through  by  Torriglio,  andYegained^e  bairiis-of  th^Stara,  leaving) 
hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of.^he.enemy,  ,whe)«  they  soon  «(it 
into  winter  quarters  (5j.  Returned  to^^noa,  St.-Ojrr  bad  stHl  a  dHfei 
to  perform  in  quieting  the'  discont^ts  of  ih6  troops,  wiiom  lelaig^ 

(i)  DiuMi.  iL  S04t  ^OA.   Jem.  Kii.  aS4.  Afcb.  Ck.  '.      (9)  jMn^'xTi.  SSJi/  360<     AKb.  €l.  tf. ! 
tiS23.  ...    U^.  Ik  300/402.  3l.*.C|i'^i(f|8^ai;9^.| 
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priration  had  Jtlftosi  tlriTen  to  desperation;  but  af  length  the  long  wished- 

Jar  saiTs  whitened  its  splendid  bay,  and  the  HepabHcans,  as  the  reward  of 

.  ^^leir  heroic  exertiops,  tasted  the^njoyment  oi  plenty  and  repose. 

•Jfatfbr*  '    While  these  gr^t  jevents  were  passing  in  the  basin  ofPiedmont, 

-.r*«*"-     operations  of  minor  importance,  hut  still  conducive,  upon  the 

itole,  to  thVexf  utsion  of  the  French  froni  the  peninsula,  took  place  in  the 

2  «OQ(h  of  haly.  The  eastle  of  St.-Angeto  surrendered,  in  theend  of  October^ 

•^t0<be  Neapolitan  forces^  whom  the  retreat  of  JHlacidonald  left  at  liberty  to  ad* 

^  iXDoe  UK  the  Eternal  €ity ;  and  the  garrison  of  Ancona,  after  a  gallaht  defence 

;^8ix  weeks,  four  of  which  \were  with  open  trenches,  capitulated  on  the  i5th 

'  .ftveiato  ft)  file  Rassians,  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  France,  and  not 

/fK^viD^  til)  regularly  exchanged.  By  this  success  the  Allies  were  made  mas- 

•^ttiof  S8^  pieoes  of  cannon,  7000  mnskets,  three  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven 

•Auifer  t6ssels.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  with  the  exccfption  of  the  in- 

^^fMicned-canip  at  Genoa,  and  the  n^ountain  roads  Ibadiog  to  it  from  France, 

I jjVto  bow  wrested  from  the  Republican  arm^  (i  J . 

ifJ'SE!!!^  •'^^  ^^11  of  Ancona  terminated  this  campaign  in  Italy,  the  most 

j^.  disastrous  ever  experienced  by  the  French  in  that  country,  ^n  the 

<»or   respective  positions  which  they  occupie4  might  be  seen  the  im- 

^    menae  advantages  gainedi)y  the  Allied  arms  during  its  continuance. 

ialists,  whoso  headquarters  were  at  Turin,  occupied  the  whole  plain 

y.  and  Piedmont,  from  the  stream  of  the  Trebbia  to  the  torrent 

t|^  Xicino,  the  left,  under  Rray,  being  so  cantoned  as  to  cover  the  val- 

^of  tbeBomnidaand  Scrivia;  the  right,  un^er  Haddick  and  Rohan,  occu- 

thevidleys  of  Dpmo  d'Qssola  and  Aosta ;  and  the  centre^  under  Kaim^ 

.  Dg  fhe  passes  over  the  Alps  and  the  important  position  -of  Mondovi. 

IfcpuhUcaQs,  on  the  qOxct  band^  on  the  exterior  of  this  immen^  circle, 

pied  the  snowy  suomiits  of  the  mountains,  which  stood  the  native  guar- 

^.of  tbe  plain ;  tbeJeft,  consisting  of  the  divisions  Grenier  and  Duhesme, 

yafkg  the  little  St.-Bemprd,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  passes  of  tlie  higher 

;  the  centre,  under  LemoXne  and  Victor,  the  Col  de  Fenestrelles,  and 

te,  and  the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps :  .while  on  the  right,  Labois- 

and  Watrin  held  the  Bocchetta  and  other  passes  leading  into  the 

states  (2), 

■  Wjdec  still  was  the  .differenee  between  the  <;omforts  and  resources 

ibm«r  of  the  two  armies.  Cantoned  in  the  rich  plains  of  Italy,  on  the 

^^^-  inHa  of  Che  Po,  the  Imperialists  were  amply  supplied  with  all  the 

conafor^and  loxaries  of  life ;  while  its  navigable  waters  incessantly 

brought  up  to  the  army  the  stores  and  supplies  necessary  to  restore 

fcises  of. so  active  a  campaign.  On  the  side  of  the  Republicans,  again, 

-eight  thousand  men,  without  magazines,  or  stQres  of  provisions,  were 

nedop  the  desolate  summits. of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  shivering 

WiiL  exhihisted  with  fAtiguc,  and  i^Imost  destitute  of  clothing.  For  five 

li^,  diey  had  receiveij hardly*  any  pay ;  the  soldiers  were  without  cloaks ; 

shoes  were  worn  oHt,  anil  wood  was  even  wanting  to 'warm  their  frigid 

•^\*  l>ivouaGS.  Ovenvhelmed  with  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  Cham- 

piohn^t  retired  to  Nice,' where  he  died  of  an  epidemic  disorder, 

sooa  broke  ont  among  the  troops  and  swept  off  great  multitudes;  and 

_|ifc-  dj^lved  tfie  small  roimiants  of  discipline  whieh  remained  in  the 

r|Nff •^Rie.floldiers  |U|puUuously  broke.up  their  cantonments ;  crowds  of  de- 

JBM^  l|i.  SMi  S^l.'Ai^.  Oi.  H.  326.  (3).  Jom.  41i.  363,  365.    Arch.  a.  i>.  327i  339. 
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serters  left  their  colours  and  covered  the  roads  to  France,  and  it  tasonly  liy 
one  of  those  nervous  flights  of  eloquence  which  touch,  even  in  the  greats . 
calamities,  every  generous  heart,  that  St.-Cyr  succeeded  in  stopping  the  tap 
turn  of  a  large  body  which  had  left  Genoa,  and  was  proceeding  on'thertal   ^ 
to  Provence.  Alarmed  at  the  representations  which  he  drew  of  Uie  disa^troe  * 
state  of  the  army>  the  government,  which  had  now.  passed  from  the  IceUe   } 
hands  of  the  Directory  into  the  firm  grasp  pf  Ndpol^n,  took  the  most  vAn  ^ 
steps  to  administer  relief;  several  convoys  reached  the  troops,  and  Massena,  I 
sent  to  assume  the  supreme  command,  succeeded,  in  some  degree,  in  sto|^  / 
ping  the  torrent  of  desertion  and  restoring  the  confidenc;^  of  die  army  (1). 

JSSJuie*^"  ^*  *^®  same  time,  tfie  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  drawinglilfl 
SSIlm-     ^^^^'  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  RcpabllaW|'r 
truni."*'     at  Zurich,  their  forces  in  that  quarter  were  not  so  -numecous^  as  tt^ 
enable  them,  in  the  Grst  instance,  Xo. derive  any  considerable  fruit  from  tW 
victory.  But  no  sooner  were  they  relieved,  by  the  failure  of  the  exp«dHMr 
in  North  Holland,  from  all  apprehension  lA  that  quarter,  tlum'  they  resStkf^ 
to  concentrate  all  their  disposable  force  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  i^hich"' 
command  was  given  to  General  Lecourbe,  who  had  been  so  distingoisl 
the  mountain  warfare  of  Switzerland.  But  that  which  the  strength  of  Ih^R 
publicans  could  not  effect,  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies  .were  not  I 
producing.   The  Russians  and  Austrians  mutually  threw  upon  each  \ 
the  late  disasters;  the  latter  alleging  that  the  catastrophe  at  Zurich'' ivll 
owing  to  the  want  of  vigilance  and  ^kill  in  Korsakow ;  and  the  former  rejil 
ing,  that  if  Suwarrow  had  been  supported  by  Hotze,  as  he  had  a  ri|^t 
expect,  when  he  descended  from  the  St.-Gothard,  all  the  misfortunes  df 
centro  would  have  been  repaired,  and  a  brilliant  victoty  oil  his  right  wttj^ 
dispossessed  Mass^na  from  his  defensive  position  on  th,e  line  of  the  limfliii^^ 
In  this  temper  of  mind  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  jealousy  tHkavoidaMe  i# 
tween  cabinets  of  equal  power  and  rival  pretensions,  little  was  waatin^li.^ 
blow  up  the  combustion  into  a  flame.  A  trivial  incident  soon  produced 
effect.  Suwarrow,  after  he  had  rested  and  reorganized  his  arfn;f ,  propos^ 
the  Archduke  that  they  should  resume  offensive  operations  agatost  the  m 
who  had  shown  no  disposition  to  follow  tip  the  successes  at  Zurich.  Ri^\--. « 
was  to  abandon  the  Gfisons,  blow  up  the  works  of  Fort  St.^Lucie,  a^d  advaal^; 
with  all  his  forces  to  Wlntherthut,  whore  lie  was  to  form  j9l  jutictioB  ^' 
Korsakow,  and  attack  the  enemy  in  concert  with  thciimperidists.  The 
Oct.  i».        duke  apprehended  with  too  much  reason  that  the  assembliD|  of 
the  Russian  troops'on  the  banks  of  the  Thur,  in  the  cehtre 'of  the  eoem; 
line,  which  extended  from  Sarg^ns  to  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  RI91V 
would  be  both  difficult  and  perilous;  and  therefore  he  proposed  insleao^^^ 
sowarrow      that  tho  coTps  of  Rorsakow  should  march  by  Stockach  to  joii'fti*'^ 
SLvAna'."^*'    marshal  behind  the  lake  of  Constance,  ^d  that  he  hioAselfsliw^;  ^ 
detach  a  strong  Austrian  column  to  second  the  dpc^rations  of  the  Russfaoitfri 
Oct.  u.        Switzerland. .  Irritated  at  any  alteration  of  his  plans  by  a^yodb^  j 
officer,  the  old  marshal,  already  soured  by  the  disastrous  termination  oTM^h 
campaign  in  Switzerland,  replied  in  angry  terms,  on  the  following  day,  tMl  * 
his  troops  were  not  adapted  for  any  farther  operations  in  the  mbopfyns,^  , 
that  he  himself  would  inarch  togoln  Korsakow,  and  concert  tti^asiMlsidi 
Oct.  3o.        him  for  the  projected  pperatioiis  in  Switaer!hn€  (2).  Ob  the.f(rile|^ 


(1)  Dnra.  ii.  8lO,  Sll.  San.  xii.  363,  MS.  Ar«h.        (3)  Tbit  letter  SalHiniiw  Ittmiadtoi  ««:"■ 
Cb.  ii.  327,  339.  St.-Qjr,  ii.  98, 100.  foUowhi;  expre^siMis :  ^'Sl-  aai  •  ficU-M^baM  « 
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iof  da3r,1ioweyer,  he  changed  his  resolution;  for,  declaring  that  hit  troops 

ftliiolQtely  required  repose,  and  that  they  could  find  it  only  at  a  distance 

'  ^fronhthe  theatre  of  war,  he  directed  them  lo  winter  quarters  in  Bavaria,  be- 

-M»*tti6  Lech  and  the  lUc^r,  where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  artil- 

'  JeS^Hhich  had  comeTOund  by  Verona  and  the  Tyrol  (i). 

fyff*  This  secession  of  the  Rutoian  force  was  not  produced  merely  by 

^^Sji^yigiftteosy  of  the  Au^ians,  or  irritation  at  the  ill  success  of  the 

,  ij^tti  Allied  aims  in  Switzerland.  U  had  its  origin  also  inmotiyes  of  state 

.  l«i^  poUey,  and  as  such  was  rapidly  communicated  from  the  field-mar- 

akiTs  haad^narters  U>  the  Gabin<U  of  St. -Petersburg.  The  alliance  between 

:!kj|^ia  and  Aostria^eyeft  if  it  had  not  been  dissoWed  by  the  mutual  exaspera- 

"l(«C  their genenls,  must  have  speedily  yielded  to  the  inherent  Jealousy  of 

4MiarGb]e»s  equal  in  power  and  discordant  in  interest.  The  war  was 

ten  for  objects  which,  at  ttiattime  at  least,  appeared  to  be  foreign  to 

mediate  interests  olRussia;,the  danger  to  the  balance  of  power  by  the 

n(ieranca>4)f  Franoe  seemed  to  be  removed  by  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and 

-tolher  successes  of  Austria,  it  was  said,  were  only  likely  to  weaken  a 

topfp-  rejKBO ved  to  be  lof  any  serious  detriqaent  to  its  influence,  in  order 

iell  one  much  nearer*  and  from  whom  serious  resistance  to  its  ambi- 

vii^t  be  espectcd.  The  efforts  for  the  preceding  campaign,  moreover, 

extremely  cosjtly,  and  in  a  great  degree,  notwithstanding  the  Eng- 

i^MdieS)  h^  exhausted  the  Imperial  treasury.  In  these  circumstances, 

^lasperation.of  the  generate  speedily  led  |o  a  rupture  between  the  ca- 

aiid  the  Russian  troops  took  no  fiirther  share  in  the  prosecution  of 

'^  JLeft  to  its  own  tesources,  however,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  far 
VQpi  being  discouraged.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  collected  eighty 
thonaaod  men  between  Off'enbarg  and  Feldkirch ;  but  great  as  this 
^  ■  force  was,  it  hardly  appeared  adequate,  after  the  departure  of  the 
ns,  to  a  cenewol  of  active  operations  in  the  Alps,  and  therefore  he  kept 
tUD^  OB  the  defensive.  Massdna,  on  bis  side  in  Switzerland,  was  too 
exhausted  by-his  preceding  exertions  to  make  any  offensive  movement, 
otfier  ])»nd,.Lecourbe,  whose  forces  on  the  Lower  Rhine  had  been 
by  the  efibrts  of  the  Directory*  to  twenty  thousand  men,  passed  that 
ir  in  -three  columns,  at  Worms,  Oppenheim,  and  Hayence,  and  moved 
Vd  ag^nst  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
light  wiog  of  the  Austrians,  which  occupied  the  line  of  the  Bergstrass 
'from-  Frankfort  to. Darmstadt.  As  the  French  forces  were  greatly 
superior,  the  Austrian  general  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  after 
evacuating  Heidelberg  and  Manheim,  to  concentrate  his  troops  to 
{ Philips^rg^  which)  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  to  its 
.  -.  lesources.;  The.Archduke,  though  grievously  embarrassed  at  the  moment 
W.iie  rupture  with  the  Russians,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  menaced  point,  and, 
IrT^pidly  causing  reinforcements  to  defile  in  that  direction,  soon  acquired 

f^M^rioilty  over  his  assailant  The  Republican  advanced-guard  was  attacked 
wt^rsted  at  Erligheim ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  blockade  of  Phi- 
lipsburg  was  raised ;  but  (he  French  having  again  been  reinforced, 

gy  y^;  tornmnicT,  a»  wfU  as  jou.  of  an  Iiq-  trtnoft  in  an  an^ry  artido  published  iu  th«  Gazette 

pVani^  oU,  while  yon  are  ywung;  it  U  for  of  St..Felcrsbar(.^nAaB.  vii  M7,  298. 

ttJ?y"**«*  f^}  ««.'•  W«  WM**  prnfofuidly  tt)  Arch.  Ch.  U.  372,  274,  2»4»  2«5.   Jom.  xii. 

^™"«wS«j  (he  defeat  of  the  Rnasians  at  Zurich,  Wf,  879. 

&wK.^'******^^"'''"'*'^^'*'"***^**"^'°         (2/  Jwn*  «»'  8T0,  371.    Arcb.Ch.  ii,  272.274. 
JQoa  MieB«u  aeriooaly  «!>  while  the  Emperor     Dhm.  ii.  817, 
"«  «»e  twrt  to  hi*  ifMHcnation  •(raioae  the  Ans- 
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it  was  Again  invested.  The  Archduke,  however,  having  at  length  teminated    ; 

K»v. ;         his  corres{>endence  with  Suwarrow,  turned  his  undivided tlteDtloD    i 

to  the  menaced  quarter,  and  dfre<sted  a  kVge  part  of  the  Imperial  ^mf^ 

Dee.  2.         reinforce  his  right.  These  cokinnissoon  overthrew  the  Be|puiiKia% .  i 

and  Lecourhc  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  such  danger^  that  he  had  noo^  -l 

of  extricating  himself  from  it  hut  by  proposing  an  a^istice  to  Startajti  ifl»'  ^ 

commanded  the  Impenalists,  on  the  ground  of  negotialions  being  OJkih^  .1 

between  the  two  powers  for  peace.  Starray  accepted  it,  under  a  resecrtffiott  f 

of  the  approbation  of  the  Archduke  jr  but  his  refusal  1^  ratify  it  was  of  ii' 

avail;  in  the  interval  the  stratagem  had  succeeded;  three  day^ had  bev 

gained,  during  which  the  Republicaosthad  leisure  tordeCle  withodl  iiiale^«;i 

tion  over  the  Rhine  (1)1  .?-V  1 

?n"afft  v«i    ^^^^  <5*^ed  the  campaign-of  1799,  one  oC  the  most  memdra^J^^ 

JST     the  whoJe  revolutionary  war.  Notwithstanding  the  ^ua^^'^ 

tiic  AiiiM    which  its  latter  part  had  been  chequered,  it  was  evident  ihif 

piigi* """  Allies  had  gained  immensely  by  the  results  of  tl^efr  opent 

Italy  had  been  regained  as  rapidly  as  it  hAd  been  won ;  Gefcmany,  ^fre^d 

the  Republican  forces,  had  rolled  b^ck  to  the  Rhine  the  tide  of  foKJg 

vaBion ;  and  the  blood  of  two  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  ha^xpii 

the  ambition  and  weakness  of  the  RepubUcan  government.  Not  even  in  4 

glorious  efforts  of  1796,  had  the  French  achieved  successes  sd  ii 

chained  victory  to  their  standards  in  such  an  unbroken  succession  of  i^i 

The  conquest  of  all  Lombard  y  and  Piedmont;  the  reduction  of  the  greal^ 

tresses  which  it  contained  ;the  liberation  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Ttiscany/^ 

the  fruits  of  a  single  campaign.  Instead  of  a  cautious  bUensive  on  th^^ 

the  Imperialists  now  assumed  a  menacing  offensive*  on 'the  Markinn^l 

instead  of  trembling  fof  the  Tyrol  and  the  Hereditary  States,  they'  " 

Switzerland  and  Alsace.  The  Republicans,  weakened  and  di^eartei 

every  where  thrown  back  upon  their  o\i1i  frontiers ;  the  oppressive  spft 

making  war  maintain  war  could  ne  longer  be  tarried  on ;  and  a  reTofaidotauf 

state,  exiiausted  by  the  sacrifices  of  nin^  years,  was  about  to  feel  u 

territory  a  portion  of  the  evils  which  it  had  so  long  inflicted  upon  otfaeii.^ 

fmeJnif    ^^^  internal  situation  of  France  was  even  more  discooragingJ 

Bttuation  of  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  external  aspect  of  its'^Cbih. 

the  Repub-  ".       .  ,  _  .  .    •      .    *  .  . 

»ic.  truth.  It  was  there  that  th6  true  secret  of  their  reverses  wa*  ^ 

found ;  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the. armies  oh  the  frontier  had  long  ctm 
but  could  no  longer  singly  sustain,  the  internal  weakness  of  the  state., 
prostration  of  strength  which  invariably  sUciceeds  the  rurstbiir^t.ofj 
tionary  convulsions,  had  now  fallen  upon  France;  and  if  an  extr^< 
combination  of  circumstances  had  not  intervened  to  extricate  her  from 
abyss,  there  can  be  no  doubt  «he  would  have  sunk  for  ever.  The  aid^ . 
the  Revolution  had  totally  subside^.  Distrust  and  despondency  had  snosfiedei  : 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  victory;  instead  of  the  patriotism  of  gcn^roiiSi'Ml 
arisen  the  cupidity  of  selfish  minds.  "  The  radical  vice,"  sUys  General  !W^ 
Dumas,  "of  a  government  without  a  chief  was  nowapi^arent;  the  courage  I 
and  talents  of  the  generals,  the  valour  and  inlalligence  of  the  soldibr^,  %^  I 
during  this  dreadful  campaign,  had . sustained  this  monstrous, specie$«; 
authority,  sapped  by  every  species  o(  abuse  and  the  exhaustioiif  arising'wi 
the  excess  of  every  passion,  could  no  longer  repair  or  conc^l  ^^^^^^, 
those  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Public  spirit  was  exttDguisbed;  the  resottrcasjli 
the  interior  exhausted ;  the  forced  requisitions,  could  no  longer  fbroisb  ^ 

(1)  Arch.  C.b,  ii.  382,  30S.   Jon.  xi[.  379,  885.   Dodi.  ii.  332,  M8. 
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jiOes  to  ttsoige  the  misery  of  the  soHiers;  the  Tetoran  rwoks  hdd  long  since 
'  perisbedy  and  tbe  young  conscripts,  destined  to  sni^piy.  Uieir  place,  deserted 
ibdr  standards  in  crowds,' or  eduooflled  ihMn  selves  to.a^'oid  being  dtawn^ 
.  more  than  baK  tb(;  cavalry  was  distnoopted;  tfia  state  in  greater  danger  than 
'  -nWererbeeDsln^thc  commencement  ofthewar  (1)/VTke  ibsses  sustained 
hiHibe  French  dtfring  the  campaign  had  b^en  prodigioua;  tbef  -  amounted  to. . 
itere  a  handredumd  seventy  tfaousapd  wj^  exfelusive  of  those  who  had 
cut  off  by  ajclcness  and  ^igiie  (2) .  In  these  circtmistances^  nothing  was 
tmg  to  bave  enabled  the  coaliti«j|  (o  triyniph  orerthe  exhausted  and  * 
_^^ardant  popnlaHon  of  T>«nce,  but  u)iion>  decision,  and  a  leader  of  para-  . 
f'  jli^  auttmrity ;  nothing  could  ha? esavtid  the  Rapvblicans  fiom  their  grasp 
k|n .their.,  own  divisions.  These  were  not  sIof,  however,  in  breaking  out; 
MM,  amidsi-  the  ruhioas  Jealcmsied  of  the  Aflips;  that  mi^y  conqueror 
bprac,  who  wa9  destined  ^  stifle  the  democracy  add  tame  the  passions  of 
llfjBn.ce,  and  bring  upon  her,  guiHy  peopte  a  ifeight  of  moral  rcrtribution, ' 
^^ich'^coiild  uiBYerbave  been  inflicted  till'  the  lament  energies  of  Einrope  had 
i  diUed  'fortii  by  his  ami^ot . 

Ht  "' The  aliiance  between  Ans^ia  and  Rus6ia,'''Saya  the  Arehduke 
'^1!^*^  Charles,  ^  blew  up,  like  n^ost  cpalilipns  ibntied  between  powers  of 
equal  prei^isions.  The  idea  of  a  common- interest,  the  iHusion  of 
based  on  the  same  general  views,  pnapa^eslK^  flrst  advanees;  dK- 
tf  opinion  afi  to  the  mesms'of  aitaiiifpg  the  desired  objects,  $oon  sows 
h  seeds  of  misunderstanding 4  and'  that  enveitoned  feeling  increases  In 
rtion  as  the  events  of  the  war  altc^  the  views\)f  the  coalesced  powers, 
;e  their  plans,  and  undeceive  their  hopes,  it  seldom  fails  to  break-  out 
when  the  armies  arc  destined  to  undertaheany  operation  in  concept, 
natural  desire  to  obtain  the  lead-in  command,  as  in  gtory,  excites  the 
•itil'pa^ioris  both  of  chiefs  and  nations:  P^de  and  t&alouay,  tenacity  and 
"  «sQ9ptioB,  .spring  irom  the  oonflict  of  cfpiniofr  and  ambitiom;  continual 
btradf^ons  daily  .inflame  the  ^utuaL  exasperation,  and  ncuhingbut  a' 
l^tfrtmaate  accident  can  prevtot  such  a  coafition  from  being  dissolve  befpre 
ofUie  parties  is  in<£ned  to  torn  his  aims  againat  the  other.  In  all  the 
itties  of  human  events,  there  afe  buC^tWD  in.  which  the  co-operation  of 
nnirieldy  andjieterogeneons  massestan  produce  great  eflects.;  the  one^ 
^.i%  tfheir  an  imperious  necessity,  and  ^an  insupportable  state  of  oppression, 
'Ma^.jbofli.  flovereigns  arid  their  subjects  to  fake  up  arms  to  emancipate 
elves,  and  ihe  stt-uggle  is  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow  th6  ardoar 
iir- first  enthusi^m  to  cooF;  the  other,  when  a  stato,  by  an  extraordinary 
se  of  power,;can  arrogate-  V)  itself  aod^  sustain  the  right  to  rule  the 
tDion  of  its  allies,  and  make  thi^r  jeadonsie^  bend  to  its  deicrmhaatioo. 
>t|ierieiice  has  proved  that  these^  different  kinds  of  coalitions  produce  dif- 
j>  >  i^iept  ^nlts :  almost  all  oppressive  conquerors  have. been  overthrown  by 
r>' the  first;  the  second  has  been  the  chief  insirtiment  in  the  enthraldom  of 
.  yiiftoiu  (3).'*  lb  the$e  profound  ramarks  is  to  bie  found  the  secret  both  of  the 
^.  -King  disasters  ntendmg  the  coalition. againsf  France,. of  the  steady  rise  and 
: '  AresistiUe'pawer  of  the  alliance  hea3ed  by  Napoleon,  and  of  his  rapid  and 
»  f^^^afcle  overthrow.  They  should  never  be  absent  from  tho  contemphi- 
; .  4iim '«f  the  siatesmau  in  future  times,  either  in  estimaling  the  probable  result 
M«af  coXlitioMs  ol  whfefa  his  bwn  country  Ibrn^  a'part^or  in  calculating  on  the 
'*VAanc«s  olils  resisting  those  which  ntay  b^  formed  for  its  subjugation  (4^- 

W  Jw.  i'u  n%:    .    ,  '  (ai  a^,  a.  ii.  ars.  •  .    , 

Jum     **  ^'^^  ^^  P«9les  df  lV4m(^  Aaiifftuc  cm        (4)  With  regret,  the  atitbor  ttrasc  ntm  hid  mdifa 
nm  ffitB.  Til.  47^.        ^     '  ioxit  Um^tt»  of  tiM  Aj«hdi^e  Ckuim,  to  lon^ 
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GooiMrison    The  pUBsago  of  the  St.^Bemard  by  Napoldon,  has  been  the  euhjeet 
•as«  oMhe  of  uDmeasufed  eulogium  by  almost  all  tlie  French  histoflaBs^  bqt 
bysimv^  nevertheless,  in  the  fh*mnes$  will^  which  it  was  conducted^  (he    > 
£;7i;;;^^Miflicu]ties  with  whleh  it  bad  to  contend,  and  the  resduUon  dii-   i 
by  NapoMon.  played  in  hs  exe^ufioijl,  ft  mast  yield  to  the  Alpine  campaign  of  Ihe 
Bussian  hero.  In  crossing  from  Martighy  to  Ivrea,  the  first  -consol  bad  ao 
enemies  to  overeome,  no  lakes  to  pass,  no  hostile  army  to  vanquish, aA^r  die    ^ 
obstacles  of  nature  had  beon  snrinoanted ;  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  aiyltite   ! 
•  roughness  of  the  road  constituted  the  only  serioiis  impediments  to  themardi;*  ! 
but,  in  passing  from  Beliinzona  to  Alldoif  bytheSt.-Gothard,  SuwarrowJ^d  ,' 
to  encounter  not  metely  a  road  df  greater  ferigih  and  eqval  diffictilty,  hU^ 
force  his'way,  sword  in  hand,  ihroagh  eolnmns  of  the  enemy,  longtriiof^^ 
to  mountain  warfare,  intimat^y  acquail^ted  wU}i  Che  country,  viider  a  leiier' 
of  pre-eminent  skill  in  thAt  species  of  tactics;  and  te  do  this  with  trQo(^aii;| 
ignorant  of  Alpine  geography  as  those  of  Frano^would  ha^  been  of  thepiBSfi&i: 
of  the  Caucasus.  Wheti  he  -deecended,  like  a  'mountain  toiroot,  to  ijtdoi^ 
overthrowing  every  tlihfig  in  his  course,  he  found  his  progress  stopped  Iqrji . 
lake,  without  roads  op  its  aides,  of  a  bark  on  tts  bosom,  and  receivd  w) 
inteUtgence  of  the  toia>  defeat  of  (he.  army  with  which  he  canae  to  co-openllt^ 
under  the  walls  of  Zurich.  Obliged  IK)  defile  by  the  rugged  paths  of  the  Shi-j 
chentbal  to  the  canton  of  €larus,  h^  found  himself  euvebped  by  tl)e  ^4l^^ 
rious  columns  of  the  enemy,  an^  his  ft'ont  and  itiar  assailed  at  the  same  ^^1 
by  superior  forces,  Oushed  by  recent  conquest.  It  was  no>ordinary  lesoliiliill^j 
which  in  such  circumstances  eould  disdain  to  fiubmit,  and  after  fiereelxtag|y 
ing  on  his  pursuers,  and  routing  their  bravest  troops.,  prepare  to^sunaoHB^ 
the  dilBcuHies  of  a  fresh  mountakr  passage,  and,  amidst  the  horrors  oll|e^  ^ 
Alps  of  Glarus,  brave  alike  the  sitortos  of  winter  and  the  pursuit  of  theeiiMPf.ju. 
The  bulk  of  men  in  all  ages  are  governed  by  the  event;  and  to  such  perW 
the  passage  of  the  Sl.-Bernard,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  t^uiDph  isf  Vareofo, 
will  always  be  the  highest  object  of  itit^rest ;  but,  without  detraotkig  Him  tl|a 
'well*earned  fame  of  the  French  ^neral>  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  th<»t 
who  know  how  to  separate  just' combhiation  from  casual  disaster,  and  €ft  J 
appreciate  the  heroism  of  valour  when  struggling  with  misfortune,  irffl. ! 
award  a  still  higher  place  to  the' Russian  here,-  and  foNoir  the  ibots(4»  rf:  \ 
Suwarrow  over  the  snows.of  the  St.-Oothard  and  the  vafley  ef  Engi  with  mdif  , 
interest  than  either  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  over  the  St.-Bemard,  <ir  Ihftst^S- 
dards  of  Hannibal  from  the  sjiores  of  the  Rhone  to  the  bank^  of  the  Po.  -  .    '  ^ 

The  expedition  to  Holland  was  ably  conceived,  and  failed  only  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  force  employee!,  and  the  inherent  weakness  incident  to 


the  faltbfhr  (Hide  in  \h^  Ocnna 
invaluable  ann.ils  <]o  not  cftme 


»  •  .  < 

n'qampailjns,  a«  hU  kraunot  be  giTeq,  nnlesn  its  TerMky  «•  s^ppoicAf 
_  ^  ranker  down  than'  «th«r  tMtiinonv,  or  U  if  bone  oi\r»  uitf  «ft«*ti^ 
the  clont  of  the  catspcif(rn  o/ 1799.  MiBi^ry  history  '  oate,  by  iu  own  self-evident  justice  aofl  ttvA.  Is 
kas  few  more  reoiailcabU  works  of  wbicb  tQ.>Qa«t.  -  Oie  iiemelrs  Af  tWe  tiro  greit  flk|i»«Mitsli  atjV* 
Lnminoitt,  sagacioos,  dlstntcrested,  severe  fn  judf-  .  seeg.  as  in  a  inim>r»  tbe  optadte  Minmlctiei 
ing  of  ktimeir,  ijidvl^eiit  in  critldsinp  the  conduct  *  talanii  blvsoftit  Into  ^llision  dsrincM  irtsh* 
of  others ;  liberal  of  praise  to  ell  bat  his  own  Kprtt  t^dpary  war ;  on  tlae  one  side.  method&Ha'eW^ 
achiereinentB,  profoniuUy  sUlled  in  tbe  miliCkit  '  cAnddHi',  and  honettyi  withoat  ^  ft^a^gy  muati 
uxX,  and  gifted  ^tli  no  common  powers  of  namtivo  '  to  rOn^mand  early  adfttntaf^e  In  thn'ltrufpes  m 
and  description ,  his  work  U  a  model  of  oaddid  and  ibe  other,  C^<)^  v>f  oor*  inveotion^teti^^ ''^ 
able  miliury  disquisition,  test  vehement  nud'for-  motal  mulities  linata^  te  ea^^^JtttlM 
cible  than  Napoleon,  bo  is  mort  clrcnmspeet  and  Or,  perhsps,  •  more  prafonnd  orianctfil 
Q0Be<8t«ntt  with  Car  ioferior  genius,  hft  ia.distiil-     majT  traneinibibQerortncMeftheMccat 


\ 


guuhed  by  infinitely  greater  coadonr,  i^enerosity,  •«fthe  great  and  aM^imUIIbs  whlch.inemai'^ 
and  trustworthiness.  On  a  fact  staled  by  the  ArcV-  hare  beonr  the  chaqieterictic  of  the  Vline^yed  do)* 
duke,  whetlier  fovourable  or  adverse  to  bis  njpnta-    .dren  pf  the  Oothio'taoe)  in  the  Fmich,  ' 


uuKe,  wneuier  lovouraDle  or  adverse  to  bis  njpnta-  .dren  pf  the  Oothio'taoel  in  the  Fmich,  Aaa9« 
flon,  or  a  eriticism  made  by  him  on  others,^  the  br|Uiautaste«hltg^tlMtevef  oaeorivIoft^iMBlsI 
noet  perbet  reliance  nwy  be' idaced.  To  a  sipsShir     powmm  o(«h«  d«rk JtmNdOdklrfomllv  iifwi*'*' 


•taleaeot  ^a  the  SWUelenA  l^moitf  Implicit  credit 
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Drpiorvbte  ail  enterprise  conducted  by  allied  forces.  It  was  the  greatest  ar^ 
^ifu  mament  which  had  been  sent  from  Great  Britain  duriiig  the  war^ 
C^^  but  yet  obyiously  inadequate,  both  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
**'■***  prise  and  (he  respurcesof  the  state  mainly  interested  in  its  success. 


1 


In  truth,  the  annals  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  incessantly  sug- 
giltrqgret  at  the  parsimonious  expenditure  of  British  force,  and  the  great 
remits  which,  to  all  appearance,  would  have  attended  a  more  yigorous  effort 
U  the  decisive  jnoment.  '^Any  person,^  says  Mr.  Burke,  ^^  who  was  of  age  to 

*  Hie  aipart  in  public  affkirs  forty  years  ago,  if  the  intermediate  space  were 
QQmagedfrom  his  memory,  would  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he  should 

i*tnir,iram  the  highest  authority,  that  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
|m  kept  up  in  this  island,  and  that  in  Ireland  there  were  at  least  eighty  thou- 
r  spud  more«  But  bow  much  greater  would  be  his  surprise,  if  he  were  told  again 
jitttthis  mighty  force  was  kept  up  for  the  mere  purpose  of  an  inert  and  pas- 
^ivedefence,  and  that,  by  its  very  constitution,  the  greater  part  was  disabled 
fVom  defending  us  against  the  enemy  by  one  preventive  stroke  or  one  opera- 

81  of  active  hostility!  What  must  his  reflections  be  on  learning  further, 
t  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  men-of-war,  the  best  appointed  that  this  country 
fiir  had  upon  the  s^,  was  for  the  greater  part  employed  in  the  same  system 
unenterprising  defence?  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  any  one  who  re- 
^■eiibers  the  former  energy  of  England,  when  he  is  given  to  understand 
'tki  these  two  islands,  with  their  extensive  sea-coast,  should  be  considered 
^lia  garrisoned  sea-town ;  that  its  garrison  was  so  feebly  commanded  as  never 
jyvliake  a  sally;  and  that,  pontrery  to  <m  that  has  been  hitherto  seen  in  war, 
•n' inferior  army,  with-  Uie  shattered  VeKcs  of  an  almost  annihilated  navy, 
'  iNy  with  safety  besiege. tbts  superior  garrison,  and;  wiOiout  hazarding  the 
!  Jtfeof  a  man,  ruin  the  phtce  merely  by  the  menaces  and  false  appearances  of 
iiHWack{l>?^ 
H  this  waslrue  in  1797,.ithen  ihe  indignant  statesman  wrot^  these  cutting 
<r  iCBDarks,  how  much  more  was  it  applicable  in  17^^,  when  France  was  reduced 
to  extremities  by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Bnssia,  and  the  extraordinary 

*  ciMrgy  of  the  Revolufion  had  exhausted  itself?  The  Archduke  Charles^  in- 
deed, has  justly  observed,  that  modern  histocy  presents  few  examples  of  great 
aofitaryopera^ons  executed  in  pursuance  of  a  descent  on  the  sea-coast;  and 
ii^  the  difficulties  of  the  passage  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  elements,  pre- 
jeot  the  most  fbrinidable  obtacles  in  the  way4)f  the  employment  of  consider- 
ahte  forces  in  such  an  enterprise  (2) ;  but  ei^perience  in  all  ages  has  demon- 
^ted  that  they  are  not  insunnoun table,. and  that  from  a  military  force,  thus 
supported,  the  greatest  results  may  reasonably  be  expected,  if  sufficient 

,  Q^^rgy  is  infused  into  the  undertaking.  The  examples  of  the  cfverlbrow  of 
Hannibal  at  Zama,  of  the  English  at  Hastings,  of  the  French  at  Gressy  and 
Azihcourt,  and  ot  Napol(^  In  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  prove  what  can  be 
efbctad)  even  by  a  iiiaritim»  expedition,  if  followed  up  with  the  requisite  vi- 
,Soar.  Alid,  unquestionably,  there  never  was  an  occasion  when  greater  results 
mi^t  have  been  anticipated  from  suck  an  exertion  than  in  this  campaign. 
Hud  sixty  thousand  native  English,  constantly  fed  by  fresh  applies  from  the 
pvent  stale,  been  sent  to  Holland)  they  would  hscve  borne  down  aU  opposi- 
tion, hoisted  the  Orange  flag  on  all  th^  fortresses  of  the.Unilcd  Provinces,  libe- 
lalcd  Flanders,  prevented  the  accnnjulation  of  force  which  enabled  Massdna 
to  strike  his  redoubled  blows  at  Ztyich,  hindered  Ihelbrmation  of  the  army 
ef  reserve,  and  Intercepted  tlie  thuQder  of  Marengo  and  Hohenliogen.     . 

(»)  N»k«  OTi A  RegicWe  Peace,  Woiikf,  \hI,  374.         (2)  Arch;  <Ji:  ii.  |£5« 
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cbm  of  tb«  iTic  irapid  fall  of  the  French  military  power  in  i7d9^  was  tlie  lui- 


theVn^rh  tufdl  rcsult  of  the  sudden  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  the  BepiAli^  \ 
t^^*^  °     beyond  its  strength,  and  affords  another  example  of  the  truili  dl^ 
the  maxim,  that  the  more  the  ambition  of  a  nation  in  a  state  of  fermentailon 
leads  to  its  extension,  the  more  does  it  become  difficult  for  it  to  preserveits. 
conqnests  (1).  Such  a  state  as  France  then  was,  with  a  military  power  esf 
tending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  to  the  shores  of  Calabria,  and  no  uAStfi 
foundation  for  government  but  thegratiGcation  of  ambition^  has  no  chanced^ 
safety  but  in  constantly  advancing  to  fresh  conquests,  the  least  reverse^  q* 
destroying  the  charm  of  its  invincibility,  and  compelling  thesepaittioaafiti 
armies  to  garrison  its  numerous  fortresses,  leaves  it  w^k  and  poweiiess  ilp 
the  field,  and  speedily  dissolves  the  splendid  fabric.  This  truth  was  eipH 
rienced  by  the  Directory  in  1799;  it  was  evinced  on  a  still  greater  scale,  aw 
after  still  more  splendid  triumphs,  by  Napol^n  in  1815.  It  is  powet  slav%' 
acquired  and  wisely  consolidated,  authority  which  brings  theblessingsofciff| 
lisation  and  protection  with  its  growth,  victories  which  array  the  forces  <rftl(^ 
vanq[uished  states  in  willing  and  organized  multitudes  under  the  sUn<' 
of  the  victor,  which  alone  are  durable.  Such  were  the  conqnests  of  Home! 
the  ancient  world,  such  are  the  conquests  of  Russia  in  Europe,  andEni 
in  India,  in  modem  times.  The  whirlwinds  of  an  Alexander,  a  Timouc,^ 
Napoldon,  are  in  general  as  short-lived  as  the  genius  which'  creates 
The  triumphs  flowing  from  the  transient  ebullition  of  popular  eathusk 
sink  with  the  decay  of  the  passion  iron)  which  they  spring.  Nothing  is  d^ 
able  in  nature  but  what  has  arisen  by  slow  degrees;- nothing  in  thbtndi 
tains  the  mastery  of  nations  but  th^  power  which  pi^otects  and  blesses  ~ 


(1)  Jom.  xii.  8«a. 
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'  nsM  m  locssifjii  «r  haAdlSLou  to  tbi  opniiiiG  of  Vhb  gahfai&m  or  maibe7Co. 

ARGUHElVt.   ' 

|Hipdleon'0  LalMr,  proposing  Peac$  to  the.Brilhib  Governmfvt^-Lord  GreDtlUe'tt  Answer-- 

N.  Xalie5raad*s  Beplj'— Debated  on  ibis  Proposal  in  Parliamenlr-ArgoioeDta  of  (he  Oppo- 

'  .  silion  for  an  inune(t)a|e  Peao^^And  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Gore rnmeot  for  refusing  to  treats 

l^arliafliem  resolve  to  coiuhiue  the  Contest— RellectJoos  on  this  Decision  of  ibe  Legislature 

-^applies 'TO led  by  Iht  Brtrisb  Parliameat— Land  and  Sea  forces  employed— Mr.  Dundas's 

.  hdiaBudget^Tbe  tJniori  wftb  Ireland  passes  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— 

-  '  In  leading  Prorisipa*— Views  of  the  Leaders  on  both  sides  of  Parliament  on  this  great 

I   Gbaa^e— Great  Prosperii|  of  the. British  Empire  at  this  period— Vast  Change  of  Prices— 

i   SiatisUcal  Details— Bad  H«k>vest  of  i79S,  and  consequent  Scarcity  in  isoo— Great  efforts  of 

[  'Goreninent  toieliove  it,  and  noble  patience  of  the  people— Measures  of  England  and  Aus- 

.  Imfor  ibe  Prosecution  oif  the  \¥«r— Treaties  entered  into  for  that  purpose  with  Austria  and 

Xlfaria— Miritart  Prapara^ns  of  the  Imperialists— Discontented  state  of  the  French  affl- 

liaM  Republics— MeaMres  of  Kapoi^on  to  restore  Public  Credit  in  France— Pacilication  of 

»    li  Vendue— laiquKoas  Executfon  of  Ctfunt  Loujs  Frotte— Napol^n  effects  a  Reooneilialion 

%ith  the  Empefor  Paul— Bis  energetic  Military  Measures— Revival  of  the  Military  Spirit  in 

fnaco^Hi9«teps*to  suyprestf  ibi» Revolutionary  Fervour  of  the  People— He  totally  exiin- 

«    guisbes  the  Liberty  of  the  Press— And  fixes  his  Residence  at  the  Toileries— Commencement 

Y  '  of  the  EliqQetie  and  Splendour  of  the  Court  Ibere— Recall  of- many  Exiles  bonisbed  since  the 

^  tttbFroelidor^Estabiishmeni  of  the  Secret  Police— Kapol^oo's  hypocrilioal  ^loge  on  Wash- 

isglon— Gompyifon  of  his  system  of  KOvcsnment  with  that  esiahiisbed  by  Coostaotioe  in 

y  the  fiyiantine  ontplre^-CommeoceqiieiHof  bis  gefeat  desl^  for  Architecture  IE  nfbel  I  ishment 

1.  MParis-Soppres9ioa  of  the  f6ie  on  atst  January,  And  elevation  of  Troocbei-^orrespon- 

^  dcBce  beCwieD  Napol  Ah  and  Louis  X  VIII->«OQef»I  io^irgteQientin  theProspeots  of  France. 

W  K  * 

•  '  The  first  Step  of  T^topol^oii,  upon  arriving  at 'the  consular  throne,  was  to 
^  make  proposals  of  peace  to  'the  British-  government.  The  debate  on  that  sub- 
'  jkl  in  Parfiament  is  .)he  most  important  that  occiuTed  during  the  i^ar,  and 
:Jfonm  the  true  introduction  to  the  pofitlcaliiistof  y  of  Europe  during  the  nine- 
',  leenth  century. 

I  D«  si.  The  letter  of  ]!^apoWon'  to  the  King  of  Englaitd,  couched  in  his 
,  '^  usual  characteristic  language,  was  in  these  terms:  ^^  Gajled  by  the 
^  ^isbes  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy/the  first  station  in  the  Republic,  I 
'  think  it  proper  on  entering  Inta  office  to  make  a  direct  communicatian  to 
t  jour  Majesty. 


__    ^' The  war  Which  ibreig!htyear6ha»  ravaged  ibe  fonr  quarters  of 

^  jm^T  theglob^,  is  it  destined  to  be'eternfi?  Are  there  no  means  of  com- 

CSh^'  ingto  a'n.undersianding?  How  can  the  two  most  enlightened  na* 

ytnmatu  »^yi^  qI  Europo,  p^w^rfpi  and  stroti^  beyond  what  their  indepen- 

'  ienee  and  3afety  requires^  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  the  benefits  of 

coffloierce,  pro^peitity,  and  domestic  happiness?  How  bas  it  happened  that 

tbey  do  not  feel  {hat  peaoa  h  of  the  first  necessity  a^  w^l  as  the  truest  glory  ? 

'^  These  sentioients  oammt  be  foreign  tcr  the  h^arUof  your  Majesty,  who 

><%i  over  a  free  nation  with  (he  sole  desire'  of. rendering  ft  happy.  You  will 

■^  iatbis  overture  on!y.  tht  efl'ect  of  a  sincere  desire  to  contribute  eflica- 

Qously^  for  the  tecohd  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step  speedy,  im- 

.P^ltl^^OpifideQfBei  and  disengaged  from  those  hrms  whlch^  however  neces- 
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sary  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  feeble  stales,  prove  only  in  those  irhk^ 
are  strong  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  other. 

^^  France  and  England  may,  hy  the  abuse  of  ftieir  strength  stiUfor  a  time, 
to  the  misfortune  of  nations,  retard  the  period  of  theirexhaojtion ;  bat  I  Kill 
venture  to  say,  the  fate  of  all  civilised  nations  (3  attach  d  to  the  tarminatioD  \ 
of  a  war  which  involves  (he  whok  world." 

Lord  Grea-    to  dus  lottor  the  followlu^  answer  waa  returned  by  Lord  Gren- 
JlILr*  "*    vilie,  the  English  .miiiister  of  foreign  af&irs  :^"  Tlie  King  has 
given  frequent  proofs  of  his  sincere  desire  for  the  re^stahlisbmeDt  of  , 
secure  and  permanent  tranquillity  in  Eur6pe.  Heiieitheris,Jiorhasbeen,  \ 
engaged  in  any  contest  for  a  vain  and  false  glory.  He  has  had  no  other  tiew  ^i 
than  that  of  maintaining  against  all  aggression  the  rights  and  happiness oC  * 
his  subjects.  For  these  he  has  contended  against  an  unprovoked  atttek^  \ 
and  for  the  same  objects  he  i^  still  obliged  to  contend :  Nor  can  he  hope  that  ' 
this  necessity  could  be  removed  by  entering  at  the  present  moment  into  a 
negotiation  with  those  whom  a  fresh  revolution  has  so  recently  placed  in  the  \ 
exercise  of  power  in  France ;  since  no  real  advantage  can  arise  vom  soch  oft- 
gotiation  to  the  great  and  desirable  object  of  a  general  peace,  until  it  sUU  «* 
distinctly  appear  that  those  causes  have  ceased  to  operate  which  orSgiBalh'j 
produced  the  war,  and  by  which  it  has  been  since  protracted,  and  in  more  * 
than  one  instance  renewed.  The  same  system,  to  |he  preralenoe  of  whicfc  ; 
France  justly  ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  is  that  ^ich  has  also  invoM 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  destructive  warfare,  of  a  nature  loDgsiaoe  ^ 
unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations. 

*'*'  For  the  extension  of  this  system,. and  for  the  extermination  of  all  esta- 
blished governments,  the  resources  of  France  ha^ve,  from  year  to  year, and'* 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  mrparalleled  distress,  been  lavished  and  exhansttd.  \ 
To  this  indiscriminate  spirit  isf  desti^udlion^  the.Netherlands,  the  United  Pr»-  ^ 
vinces,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  his  Majesty^s  ancient  allies,  bave^een  snccessii^  -, 
sacrificed.  Germany  has  been  ravaged ;  and  Italy,  thoogfa  now  rescued frav  1 
its  invaders,  has  been  made  the  scene  0^  unbounded  rapine  wd  aBiittay>^ 
His  Majesty  himself  has  been  comp^ed  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  hor^  ^ 
densome  contest  for  the  independence  and  existence  of  bis  kingdoms. 

^' While  such  a  system  continues  to  prevail,  and. while  the  blood  ari 
treasure  of  a  numerous  and  powerfijl  nation  oan  be  lavished  in  itssuppvV  ] 
experience  has  shown  that  no  defence  but  that  of  open  and.  steady  hosliSQ 
can  be  availing.  The  most  solenoi  treaties  have  only  prepared  the  wj  fr  j 
fresh  aggression;  and  it  is  to  tf  determiii^  resistance  alone  thai  is  now dli  i 
whatever  remains  in  Europe  jof  seeority  for  j)roperty,  iiersona4  liberty,  sadi ; 
order,  or  religious  freedom.  F.or  the  security,  therefore,  of  thes^  esseDtial  * 
objects^  bis  Majesty  cannot  plttee  bis  reliance  oh  the  mere  renewal  of  geneii  J 
professions  of  pacificdisposithins.  $uch  disposiiion$J)aVe  beeji repeatedly  hd^ 
out  by  all  those  who  have  sut!cessively  directed  th^  resources  of  France  to  Ae  ^ 
destruction  of  Europe;  and  whom  the  present  rulers  have  declared  loiiaie ' 
been,  from  the  begiBning  and  uniformly,  jncapable  Of  maiRtainiDg  thf  tcU- 
tions  of  peace  and  araity .  •• 

"  Greatly  indeed  will  bis  Majesty  rejoice  if  it  shall  opjiear -Aat  the  danpn; 
to  which  his  oWn  donunlons  and  those  of  his  allied  have  so  long  been  exp«e'* 
have  realty  ceased :  w4iene\'er  he  sfaall  be  satiaGiid  that  the  necessity  for  i^  « 
sistance  is  at  an  end ;  that,  aAer  the  experience  of  so  many  years  (^crincp. 
and  miseries,  })ettQr  principles  have  ultimately  prevailed  m  Frarfbe;  aadthl^^ 
all  the  gigantic  projects  of  ambition,  and  all  the  restless  schemes  of  destroer 
tion  which  have  endangered  the  very  existence  of  civil  society^  biTe  ai^MisAl 

■         •  ■ 
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been  finally  relinquisbed.  But  the  conviction  of  such  a  change,  however 
agreeable  to  hi»  ifcgesty's  wishes,  cam  result  only  from  experience  and  the 
eridence  of  lact^. 

"The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence  would 

be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes,  which  for  so  many  centuries  main- 

Wned  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  consideration  and  respect 

abroad.  Such^n  event  would  al  once  have  re^aoved,  and  will  at  any  time 

remove,  all  obstecles  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or  peace.  It  wouW  confirm  to 

ftanceihc  unmolested  enjoymopt  of  its  ancient  territory;  and  it  would  give 

U)  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe,  in  tranquillily  and  peace,  that  security 

/irhich  they  are  now  Compelled  to  seek  by  other  means.  But  desirable  as  such 

J  anerent  ma^  be,  both  to  France  and  thi  world,  it  is  not  to  this  mode  exclii- 

^Ihrdy  that  his  Majeaty  limits  the  possibility  of  secure  and  solid  pacification. 

8»  M^ty  maifis  no  claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  he  the  form  of 

.Jier  goveninent^  or  in  wbose  hands  she  shall  vest  the  aoihority  necessary  for 

-  Qoodacting  the  afliMcs  of  ^  ^eat  amd  powerful  nation.  He  looks  only  to  the 

.security  of  his  own  dominions  and  those  of  his  AUies,  and  to  the  general 

^Nety  of  Europe.  Whenever  he  shall  judge* that  such  security  can  in  any 

h^uiar  be  attained,  af  resulting  either  from  the  internal  situation  of  the 

*  iMutry  from  whose  internal  situatii»Q  the  danger  has  arisen,  or  from  such 

!  |!^  eireamstftiioes^  of  Vhat^ver  x^tttre>.a9  may  ^nroduce  tlie  same  end,  his 

[  ffVesty  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  coaccrt  whh  his  Allies  the 

^#niB  of  a  geajeral  pacification  (i).  Unhappily  no  such  security  hitherto 

'"^IB;  no  sufficioBt  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government 

^mD  be  directed;  no  reasonable  groand  by  which  to  judge  ofits  stability  (2)." 

f>  These  able  state  papers  are  not  i^nfy  valuable  as  exhibltiBg  the  arguments 


(9  PuL  Hist.  xiMr.  IfM.                                  .  rerogniae  her  ri^lits, 'shc'cooattd  atHj  upon  Ui* 

'i^ffl  T«  tUt  it  w^s  replied  hy  M.  Tallfjrraha,  tlie  Miergy  of  her  mubiiiBe,  hmt  m  Mttn  as  thej  waro 

fjgiA  MlaiiCct  for  flSoftiga  afiUn  i^-**  Very  /ar  ohUral  to  ab^ndo*   Uia   hope  o£  ioTa^ioo,  sha 

'  yli  PlfMfe  Wriiif  givrokad  thi  mr,  she  kad,  tt  aoagiit  for  Jbeaos  of  i:oiicUiation,  aad  maaifeftted 

^ai^W  Rcallevted,  from  tlie  YerrcoainienceiQeBt  pacific  iotantioas;  and  if  tlrtse  hava  Dot  alwaya 

^ jfa»  Bo^atioa,  mttmaif  proaUiaacd  bar  Jara  of  Lean  effioacioaai  if.  ia  the  midtt  of  iha  critical 

P|bn  W  diiitliBatiott  f or  eanqactu*  bcr  recpact  drcun^tances  of  her  i\Btenial  aitoatian,  wbich  the 

^  tW  iadaaodcace  of  a))  goTemments ;  ipd  it  Is  Betointion  aiM  the  war  hate  soccaHivdy  faraaght 

jpt^  be  daaMea  that*  oaaapied  at  that  time  aaiir^  oo.  the'  fomar  deposilartes  of  the  decatire  power 

Hr»ill>  Wr  •■«  ifciaraai  affiin*  she  woold  have  iaVnince  hare  not  always  shoarn  as  aiueh  modeta- 

BNMM  ^akiWg  aav  part  la  those  of  Bnrope,  and  tlon  as  the  nation  llsaK  has  shown  cnnxafe,  it  mnst^ 

MU  have  ntoAnii  fiiilhlnl  to  her  dcdiratSoMi.  abore  aUr  be  iiapaled  to  the  fatal  and  pertererin^ 


^Iht  fiaai  an  eppasite  diapoeitioa,  as  loim  a«.the  animoiitr  with  which  the  resonrces  of  En  gland  hnre 

I  %^c)i  Revolntion  nad  broken  oot,  ahnoSt  all  Bo-  bean  lavidied  to  flecoupUsh  the  luia  of  France. 

ymtiwd  imo  a  foafna  fcrlts  destnietion.  The         *«  Bat  if  the  wishss  of  his  BrtUnmc  Majesty,  in 

?pw>iaa  was  'real*  l^sg  before  it  was  public ;  cna&nnity  with  his  assurances,  are  in  nnison  with 

'fi^Ml  BBSjstanae  was  cxclled,  its  oppcmoats  were  those  of  the  French  ftepoMic  Ibr  the  ve««stabUab* 

;*^»iij  Tcoeired* '  Ibeir  etKaTagant  dedaaaa*  aeot4>f  (laace,  why,  inaiead  of  attempting  the  apo' 

y^.mrt  sapportedt  the  FkwMh  nation  was  in>  logy  of  the  war,  ahoald  not  attention  be  paid  to  the 

^aifeedfai  die  person  of  its  aaents,  and  England  set,  means  of  teminaillnc  it  7     The  Fitat  Ccmsal  of  the. 

»B'!'*'*3»  ^*  ■■■iflfi  B^  the  dbnussal  of  the  Fransli  ftepnUia  aaaoot  doubt  that  his  Britannic 

.***"<<»  aeestdited  by  ber;  finally,  France  was,  in  Majesty  must  recognise  tbe  right  of  nations  to 

,^  sttteked  in  her  independence^  and  In*  hon.  choose  the  foraa  el  Ibair  ^emnent,  since  it  ia 

■■^sndiaiicraafctT.lonabefoinwarwaadMlared.  fiRan  the  eaMtctse  of  this  right  that  he  holds  his 

'an^L^  it  is  to  the  projetki  of  dismemberment,  crown;  but  he  cannot  eomprdiend  bow,  aAer  ad' 

f^fMian,  and  distolnlJon,  which  sr«Te  prepaied  aritting  this  fandtmanlal  principle,  npon  which 

«V  Md  thaaaMCBtioo  of  which  was  srretal  rests  the  eaistcnca  of  political  societies,  be 


y'tWy  and  thaaaMCBtioo  of  which  was  sevetal  rests  the  eaistcnca  of  political  societies,  be  could 

*■■>•  sttnapted  and  pnzaned,  that  France  has  a  aanex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in 

^JCkHb  iatpnie  the  evils  wliicfa  she  has  suffered*  ibe  internal  alhiiia  af  the  Bepnblie,  and  which  are 

'*  ~  ~  bavnAfBi<t«d  Baiape.    Snch  pro-  not  lass  ii^urious  to  tbe  French  nation  and  its  go- 


9^  for  a  ioii^  tiiae,  without  example  with  respect  remment,  than  it  would  be  to  England  and  h!s 

■  J^ptnaerfutaaurtion,  caold  not  ftil  to  bring  on  Majesty*  if  a  aort  of  ioTitation  weie  held  out  in 

y»Mt  h<|t  censaimanLei.     Assailed  on  all  sides,  faroar  of  that  Eepa^ ican  form  of  goTcmment,  of 

'  gf^spaiJic  conU  apt  Vu  extend  unlTersally  the  which  England  adopted  Ae  forms  about  the  middle 

•j^^ofber  defense,  a^d  Jt  Is  only  fior  the  main*  of  the  lact  aentury,  or  an  exhortation  to  recall  to 

n^*  ^  te  Mfn  independcnea  tlmt  she  has  made  the  thfane  that  family  whom  iheir  birth  had  placed 

^Tj^'koaa  sacaa^  whiim  she  possns^d  in  her  own  there,  and  whom  a  Rerolulion  had  compelled  to 

npknil4he  cnorage  of  bee  dii^ens.  As  long  des^aad  froA  it.  [P«ri.  HifC.  xhuv.  1199. 1202.] 
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j.«  ,^       advanced  by  the  opposieo  parties  i^  this  memorable  coolest,  bat 
^  '      as  crontaiBing-an  explicit  9M  importaat  declaration  rfthe  objwl 
"*«d*rSy  nnifonftly  pofstied  by  Great  Britaia  Ibroagbout  its  eonlinuuiee. 
The  En^sh  ministry  never  claimed  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  iaieroal  affw   , 
of  France  or  dictate  to  her  inhabitants  the  fcrm  of  government  or  raced 
sovereigns  they  were  to  choose;  tj^e^bject  of  the  w^-  is  there  expressly  de- 
clared  to  have  been,  virhat  it  always  ^s,  defensive.  It  was  MdcKlaken,  not 
to  impose  a  government  upon  Prance,  but  to  prevent  «5impoMn^o^eup«^  \ 
oUier  nations;  not  to  paarUlien,  of  circiim6*Sbe  its  lerwtory,  but  oppose «  ., 
barrier  to  the  inundatioiv  of  i»fid^»  wd  demoeratical  principles,  by  ttich  • 
the  RepnbUc  first -shook  tjieopiniow  of  the  multitude.  In  all  tbeadjpiD-  | 
ing  states,  and  then,  having  divided  their;  inhabitants,,  overthrew  their  • 
independence.  The  restoration  of  the  Bpurbops  wa3  h^  forth  as  the  nwde  ^ 
most  likely  to  remove  these^emgers;  but  by  no  means  as  nn  indispew*  ', 
nreliminary  to  a  general  pacific«.iion„if  adequate  *curlty  agaiii$trlhem  coutf 
in  any  other  way  be  oblanieJ.  Of  the  nality  of  th^pertl,  the  eiisioceif  ) 
the  Batavian,  UgarUn^  Cisalpine,  fielyeUan,  Rpman,  and  ^««;ttocipQ« 
republics,  ' 

^peace,  affoi 

during  am'  interval  ol  n^sujwies,  oocuu^  i*  was  lucii  .uu*  v^  i»v.u.  -  ^ 
the  wedge  was  «wist  readily  in^erted-by  the  rcvdatienary  propagandists  inif , 
an  unsuspecting  iwople.   .  .      ,    .  _  •.^r   r 

D.b..«  o.    The  debates,  hoveter,  which  foUowad  in  both  Honsea^f  Earl*' 
tbupropo-  menton  this' momentous  subject,  were  still  more  Impoitaot^i^,  , 
Si^rt!"   unfolding  theTeAl  views  of  the  contending  jiarties,  and  fanning  the 
true  key  to  the  gronnds  on.  which  it  was  thereafl^r  rested  dn  both  site.       1 
On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  an4  Mr.  Erskiift  ^ 
"  that  now  was  the  GrsUthne  wtcn.the  house  wercassemWed  f n  a  new  <!?•*  , 
of  the  WW;  that,  without  annexing  any  epitbeiao  it,  or  adverting  to  it$|J-- 
paralleled  calamities,-  it  could  n«t  be  denied  that  a  new  era  in  any  ?««» 
war,  or  wliichled  in  a  nearer  prospect  of  peace,  was  a  most  critical  and  ass- 
picious  period.  That  the  real  qoesUon  was,  whether  the  House  of  ComnOf  - 
could  say,  in  the  facq  of  a  saflferlng  nation  and  a  desolated  world,  Ujat  al(*J, 
imperious,  declamatory,  insulting  answer  to  a  proposition  professing  F*?-. 
and  conciliation,  was  the  answer  which  should  have  been  sent  to  Franc^ 
to  any  human  government.  Th^t  though  he  might  not  be  able  to  <ieierB»i« 
what  answer,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  should  have  been  se^ 
they  could,  without'  the  possibihty  of  being  mistaken,  pronouhce  thai »  , 
answer  given  was  odiously  and  absurdly  wrong.  As  a  vindication  of  the  ^ 
it  was  loose,  and  in  some  parts  unfounded;  but  aS  an  answer  to  asPf^T-, 
proposition,  it  was  dangerous,  as  a  precedent,  to  the  best  interests  of  manlMj, 
It  rejected  the  very  idea  of  peace,  as  if  it  were  a  curee ;  and  held  fasllp  ii*» 
as  an  inseparable  adjunct  to  the  prosperity  of  nations-      .,    .     ^    .    .       ' 
Argomrots     u 'fhe  Frcuch  Revolution  was  undoubtedly,  m  its  bepnnttfc* 
;;mi:forS:  great  andawful  even^  which  could  notbui  extend  ils  indaei* 
'il^ar''''*   more  or  less  to  other  nations.  So  mighty  a  fabric  of  despotianaM 
superetiUon,  after  having  endured  for  ages,  could  not  fail  to  the  ««J>W?*  *J"^ 
out  a  concussion  which  the  whole  earth  should  feel ;  but,  the  e>il  w  »f  * 
RevoluUon  was  onlv  to  be  averted  by  cauUous  internal  policy,  aMBOtJ 
external  war,  unless  it  became  impossible,  fro^n  actual  and  "not  speettWg 
aggression,  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peaoo.  Tlicqu^tion  ^^  noS  v w  ^ 
the  tendency  of  the  Revolmiunwas  beneficial  or. injurious;  but  what  ii«^ 
own  policy  fl^d  4o*y  ^  connected  tviib  iu  existence  ?  Inlfr.  8»*«>  ^'•••^  - 
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applied  to  the  American  Revolution,  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  condi- 
tioD  of  boman  afiairs  deserves  praise  or  blame,  but  what,  in  God*s  name,  are 
yon  to  do  with  it  ? 

^^  When  war  was  first  proclaimed  by  this  country,  after  the  death  of  Louis, 

it  was  rested  on '  the  late  atrocious  act  perpetrated  at  Paris."   Then,  as  now, 

it  was  provoked,  and  peace  rejected  upon  general  and  unjustiGable  objeo- 

iioi»— speculative  dangers  to  religion  and  government,  which,  supposing 

tbem  to  have  existed,  with  all  their  possible  consequences,  were  more  likely 

to  be  increased  than  diminished  by  the  bitterness  of  war.  At  that  time,  mi- 

aisteis  were  implored  not  to  invite  war  upon  principles  which  made  peace 

dependent  upon  systems  and  forms  of  government,  instead  of  the  conduct  of 

nations;  upon  theories  which  could  not  be  changed,  instead  of  aggressions 

likh  night  be  adjusted.  France  liad  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  a  strong 

iainesi  in  peace;  she  had  not  then  extended  her  conquests;  but  Europe  com- 

faed  to  extinguish  France,  and  place  her  without  the  pale  of  the  social 

•mmnnity;  and  France,  in  her  turn, 'acted  towards  Europe  on  the  same 

pOBcipIes.  She  desolated  and  ravaged  whatever  countries  she  occupied,  and 

,%read  her  conquests  with  unexampled  rapidity.   Gould  it  be  expected  that 

yi powerful  a  nation,  so  assailed,  should  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  or  that, 

r  lb  tbe  midst  of  a  revolution  which  the  confederacy  of  surrounding  nations 

'  hid  rendered  terrible,  the  rights  of  nations  would  be  respected?  Ambitious 

i  projects,  not  perhaps  originally  contemplated,  followed  their  steps ;  and  the 

rnorld  was  changed  with  portentous  violence,  because  the  government  of 

|1(iiil  Britain  had  resolved,  that,  if  changed  at  all,  it  should  revert  to  establish- 

*  iKDts  which  had  reached  their  period  and  expired. 

I  '^  In  1795,  without  any  pacific  proposition  from  France,  when  the  govem- 
p  Mot  of  France  was  not  a  month  old,  at  a  time  when  the  alarm  was  at  its 
I  beight  in  England,  and  the  probable  contagion  of  French  principles,  by  the 
^  iMeitourse  of  peace,  was  not  only  the  favourite  theme  of  ministers,  but  made 
I  As  foondation  of  a  system  by  which  some  of  our  most  essential  liberties  were 
'  ^ridged— even  these  ministers  invited  the  infant,  democratic, -iacobin,  re- 
1  l^e  republic  of  France  to  propose  a  peace.  On  what  principle,  then,  could 
l^lpce  now  be  refused  when  the  danger  was  so  much  diminished,  because  the 
Ifaistless  fury  of  that  popular  spirit  which  had  been  the  uniform  topic  of  de« 
jWDiation  had  not  only  subsided,  from  time  and  expansion,  but  was  curbed, 
^lather  extinguished,  by  the  forms  of  the  new  government  which  invited  us 
[  A  peace?  K  Bonaparte  found  that  his  interests  were  served  by  an  arrange- 
\  teit  with  England,  the  same  interests  would  lead  him  to  continue  it.  Sur- 
I  Aoiided  with  perils,  at  the  head  of  an  untried  government,  menaced  by  a 
u§eat  confederacy,  of  which  England  was  the  head,  compelled  to  press  heavily 
[ij^n  the  resources  of  an  exhausted  people,  it  was  not  less  his  interest  to  pro- 
'  lose  than  it  was  ours  to  accept  peace. 

I     ^*  It  is  impossible  to  look  without  the  most  bitter  regret  on  the  enormities 

I  yi^Mx  France  has  committed.  In  some  of  the  worst  of  them,  however,  the 

!  ^es  have  joined  her.  Did  not  Austria  receive  Venice  from  Bonaparte  ?  and 

is  lot  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief?  Has  not  Russia  attacked  France?  Did 

^  Ht  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  subscribe  a  declaration  at  Piinitz 

[l^hkh  amounted  taa  hostile  aggression?  Did  they  not  make  a  public  decla- . 

^Man,  tint  they  were  to  employ  their  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  other 

'*lv  ^  Europe,  *•  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situation  to  establish,  in  per- 

fccllSberly,  the  foundations  of  a  monarchical  government  equally  agreeable 

fHberiglifs  of  sovereigns  and  the  weKare  of  the  French? '  and,  whenever  the 

^    prineesebotild  co-operate  with  them,  did  they  not  ^  then,  and  in  that 
IV.  7 
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case,  declare  their  determination  to  act  promptly,  and  by  mutaal  confleDtto 
obtain  the  end  proposed  by  all  of  them  ? '  Cm  gentlemen  lay  their  bands  on 
their  hearts,  and  not  admit  that  the  fair  construction  of  this  is,  that  wbenem 
the  other  powers  shonid  concur,  they  would  attack  France,  then  at  peace 
with  them,  and  occupied  only  in  domestic  and  internal  regulations? 

**  The  decree  of  i9th  November  1792,  is  alleged  as  a  clear  act  of  aggressioii, 
not  only  against  England,  but  all  the  soyereigns  of  Europe.  Macb  waghl 
should  not  be  attached  to  that  silly  document,  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  M.Ghauvelin,  when  he  declared  that  itneyer  was  meant  to  proclaim 
the  favour  of  France  for  insurrection,  but  that  it  applied  to  those  people  only 
who,  after  having  acquired  their  liberty  by  conquest,  should  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Republic.  Should  not  a  magnanimous  nation  have  been  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation ;  and  where  will  be  the  end  of  wars,  if  idle  asd 
intemperate  expressions  are  to  be  made  the  groundwork  of  bitter  and  neve^ 
ending  hostilities? 

^*  Where  is  the  war,  pregnant  with  so  many  horrors,  next  to  becarriedt 
Wheie  is  it  to  stop?  Not  till  you  establish  the  House  of  Bourbon!— and  this 
you  cherish  the  hope  of  doing,  because  you  have  had  a  successful  campaign. 
But  is  the  situation  of  the  Allies,  with  all  they  have  gained,  to  be  compared 
viith  what  it  was  after  Valenciennes  was  taken?  One  campaign  is  soeccssfol 
to  you ;  another  may  be  so  to  them ;  and  in  this  way,  animated  by  thevio- 
dictive  passions  of  revenge,  hatred,  rancour,  which  are  infinitely  more  flagh 
tious  than  those  of  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  power,  you  may  go  on  for  ever, 
as,  with  such  black  incentives,  no  end  can  be  foreseen  to  human  misery.  Aid 
all  this  without  an  intelligible  motive,  merely  that  you  may  gain  a  betttr 
peace  a  year  or  two  hence.  Is  then  peace  so  dangerous  a  state,  war  so  en- 
viable, that  the  latter  is  to  be  chosen  as  a  state  of  probation,  the  fMiiier 
shunned  as  a  positive  evil  (1 )  ?'* 
Pkf  «°o<uhe  ^°  '^®  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
roTeniiDcnt  Pitt,  "  that  tho  same  necessity  which  originally  existed  for  the 
to  treat.  Commencement  and  prosecution,  still  called  for  perseverance  in 
the  war.  The  same  proneness  to  aggression,  the  same  disregard  to  josticet 
still  actuated  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  rule  in  France.  Peace  with  a 
nation  by  whom  war  was  made  against  all  order,  religion,  and  moraliiy} 
would  rather  be  a  cessation  of  resistance  to  wrong  than  a  suspension  of  aivs 
in  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  warfare.  To  negotiate  with  established  gofen- 
ments  was  formerly -not  merely  easy,  but  in  most  circumstances  safe;  bottt 
negotiate  with  the  government  of  France  now  would  be  lo  incur  all  tbe 
risks  of  an  uncertain  truce,  without  attaining  the  benefits  even  of  a  tempts- 
rary  peace.  France  still  retains  the  sentiments,  and  is  constant  to  the  vievs 
which  characterised  the  dawn  of  her  Revolution.  She  was  innovating,  sba 
is  so  still ;  she  was  Jacobin,  she  is  so  still ;  she  declared  war  against  all  kin^ 
and  she  continues  to  this  hour/to  seek  their  destruction.  Even  the  distant 
republic  of  America  could  not  escape  that  ravaging  power,  and  next  to  a 
state  of  active  and  inveterate  war  were  the  relations  of  those  two  eommoii* 
wealths  for  a  long  time.  The  Bbpublic,  indeed,  has  frequently  pubhslied  her 
disinclination  to  conquest;  but^has  she  followed  up  that  declaration  by  any 
acts  indicating  a  similar  disposition  ?  Have  we  not  seen  her  armies  march  to 
the  Rhine,  seize  the  Netherlands^- and  annex  them  to  her  dominioDS?  Ban 
we  not  witnessed  her  progress  in  Italy  ?  Are  not  the  wrongs  of  Swittcriand 
recent  and  marked?  Even  into  Asia  she  has  carried  her  lust  for  dominioB} 

(I)  Pttt»  mn,  xsxir.  is»i,  ttn. 
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lerered  irom  the  Porte,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  a  Tast  portion  of 
its  empire,  and  stimulated  'Citizen  Tippoo'  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
nltimately  proved  his  ruin? 

'^TbeRepnhlic  has  proclaimed  her  respect  for  the  independence  of  all 
goremments.  How  hare  her  actions  corresponded  with  this  profession? 
Did  not  Jacobin  France  attempt  the  overthrow  of  every  government?  Did 
she  n^t,  whenever  it  suited  her  purpose,  arm  the  governors  against  the 
governed,  or  the  governed  against  the  governors?  How  completely  has  she 
succeeded,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  which  had  been  unbroken  for 
centuries,  in  convulsing  the  population,  and  so  subduing  the  independence 
of  Switzerland?  In  Italy,  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society  has  been  changed, 
ad  the  mdependence  of  every  government  violated.  The  Netherlands,  too, 
exhibit  to  mankind  monuments  of  the  awful  veneration  with  which  the  Re- 
pnblie  has  regarded  the  independence  of  other  states.  The  memorable  decree 
of  November  4792,  has  not  slept  a  dead  letter  in  their  sutute-book.  No,  it 
has  ever  since  been  the  active  energetic  principle  of  their  whole  conduct, 
and  every  nation  is  interested  in  the  extinction  of  that  principle  for  ever. 

'*  Every  power  with  whom  the  Republic  has  treated,  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  armistice  or  peace,  could  furnish  melancholy  instances  of  the  per^ 
fidy  of  France,  and  of  the  ambition,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  her  rulers.  Swit- 
zeriand  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Republic ;  her  rulers  immediately  excited 
msurrections  among  her  cantons,  overthrew  her  institutions,  seized  her  for- 
tresses, robbed  her  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and,  to  give  perma- 
nence to  her  usurpations,  imposed  on  her  a  government  new  alike  in  form 
and  substance.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  among  the  earliest  sufferers 
hy  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Republic.  In  every  thing  he  strove  to  conform 
to  the  views  of  France ;  her  rulers  repeated  to  him  her  assurances  of  ^ttaeh- 
mentand  disinclination  to  conquest;  but  at  the  very  time  that  the  honour  of 
the  Republic  was  pledged  for  the  security  of  his  states,  he  saw  the  troops  of  his 
ally  ^ter  his  capital,  and  he  himself  was  deposed  and  a  democracy  given  to 
the  Florentines.  The  King  of  Sardinia  opened  the  gates  of  his  capital  to  the 
Republican  arms,  and,  confiding  in  the  integrity  of  the  French  government, 
expected  to  be  secured  in  his  dominions  by  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  his 
title  and  his  rights,  and  communicated  to  France  equal  advantages.  He 
was,  however,  in  a  state  of  peace,  invaded  in  his  dominions,  forced  to  fly  to 
his  insular  possessions,  and  Turin  treacherously  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Bepublican  troops.  The  change  in  the  Papal  government  was  another  part  of 
the  same  system.  It  was  planned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  his  palace.  He 
excited  the  populace  to  an  insurrection;  and  effected  the  revolution  in  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  mob.  To  Venice  their  conduct  was  still 
BDiore  atrocious.  After  concluding  an  armistice  with  the  Archduke  Gharlet , 
Bonaparte  declared  that  he  took  the  Venetians  under  his  protection,  and 
OTertumed  the  old  govemtnent  by  the  movements  excited  among  the  peo- 
ple; but  no  sooner  was  the  national  independence  in  this  way  destroyed, 
than  be  sold  them  to  the  very  Imperial  government  against  whose  alleged 
oppression  he  had  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms.  Genoa  received  the 
Fr^ch  as  friends;  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  was  repaid  by  the  government 
^Dg  revolutionized,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  mock  constitution,  the 
people  plundered,  and  tbe  public  independence  subverted. 

'*  It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  these  atrocities  are  the  work  of  former  govern- 
ments, and  that  Bonaparte  had  no  hand  in  them.  The  worst  of  these  acts  of 
Pttfidy  have  been  perpetrated  by  himself.  If  a  treaty  was  concluded  and 
^ken  with  Sardinia,  it  was  concluded  and  broken  by  Bonaparte.  If  peace 
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was  entered  into  and  violated  with  Tuscany,  it  was  entered  into  and  Yiolated 
by  Bonaparte.  If  Venice  was  first  seduced  into  revolutionary  reYolt,  and 
then  betrayed  and  sold  to  Austria,  it  was  by  Bonaparte  that  the  treachery  was 
consummated.  If  the  Papal  government  was  first  terrified  into  submission, 
and  then  overturned  by  rebellion,  it  was  Bonaparte  who  accomplished  the 
work.  If  Genoa  was  convulsed  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  then  sacri* 
ficed,  it  was  by  Bonaparte  that  the  perfidious  invasion  was  commixed.  If 
Switzerland  was  first  seduced  into  revolution,  and  then  invaded  and  plun- 
dered, it  was  by  the  deceitful  promises  and  arts  of  Bonaparte  that  the  train 
was  laid.  Even  the  affiliated  republics  and  his  own  country  have  not  escaped 
the  same  perfidious  ability.  The  constitution  which  he  forced  on  his  conn- 
trymen,  at  the  cannon^s  mouth,  on  the  13th  Yend^miaire,  he  delivered  np 
to  the  bayonets  of  Augereau  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and  overturned  with  his 
grenadiers  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  The  constitution  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
which  he  himself  had  established,  was  overthrown  by  his  lieutenant  Berthier. 
He  gained  possession  of  Malta  by  deceitful  promises,  and  immediately  handed 
it  over  to  the  Republic.  He  declared  to  the  Porte  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  yet  he  avowed  to  his  army  that  he  conquered 
it  for  France,  and  instantly  roused  the  Copts  into  rebellion  against  the  Mame- 
lukes. He  declared  to  the  Mussulmans  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Maho- 
met (1),  thus  demonstrating  that,  even  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  truth  was 
set  at  nought  when  any  object  was  to  be  gained  by  its  violation.  Nay,  be 
has,  in  his  official  instructions,  openly  avowed  this  system  ;  f6r,  in  his  in- 
structions to  Ki^ber,  he  declares,  ^  You  may  sign  a  treaty  to  evacuate  Egypt, 
but  do  not  execute  the  articles,  and  you  may  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  the 
delay  in  the  observation,  that  they  must  be  sent  home  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Directory.*  What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  power  which  thus  uniformly 
makes  peace  or  truce  a  stepping-stone  to  farther  aggressions;  and  systema- 
tically uses  perfidy  as  an  allowable  weapon  for  circumventing  its  enemie? 
And  what  is  especially  worthy  of  observation,  this  system  is  not  that  of  any 
one  man;  it  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  statesmen,  without  excep- 
tion, who  have  governed  France  during  the  Revolution;  a  clear  proof  that  it 
arises  from  the  force  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
ruinous  ascendance  of  irreligious  principles  in  the  people;  and  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  present  ruler  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  widely  different 
from  what  they  are,  could  afford  no  sort  of  security  against  its  continuance. 
^^  France  would  now  derive  great  advantages  from  a  general  peace.  Bef 
commerce  would  revive;  her  seamen  be  renewed,  her  sailors  acquire  expe- 
rience; and  the  power  which  hitherto  has  been  so  victorious  at  land,  would 
speedily  become  formidable  on  another  element.  What  benefit  could  it  bring 
to  Great  Britain?  Are  our  harbours  blockaded,  our  commerce  interrupted, 
our  dockyards  empty?  Have  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  an  irresist- 
ible preponderance  on  the  seas  during  the  war,  and  is  not  the  trade  of  the 
world  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  our  merchants?  Bonaparte  would 
acquire  immense  popularity  by  being  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  accom- 
modation with  this  country ;  if  we  wish  to  establish  hb  power,  and  perma- 
nently enlist  the  energy  of  the  Revolution  under  the  banners  of  a  military 
chieftain,  we  have  only  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  he  has  so  artfully  pre- 
pared. In  turbulent  republics,  it  has  ever  been  an  axiom  to  maintain  in- 

(l)  This  wai  strictly  trae.   "  Tlifly  wUl  say  I  am  beticrer  ia  any  particiilar  rtligion ;  btt  as  tojb 

a  Papist/'  said  IVspoleon.    "  1  am  do  soch  thing.  1  idea  of  a  God,  look  op  to  the  ttaavena.  aadssy  ^ 

was  a  Mahometan  in  Eg^'Pt.    I  vroald  become  a  Ca.  made  that  ?"— Sm  TwsAO0Siio  Smr  U  Cawa^  A*** 
thoUc  hcK  for  the  food  ef  the  p«>ple.  I  «m  uo 
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tcraal  tranquillity  by  external  action;  it  was  on  that  principle  that  the  war 
was  commenced  by  Brissot  and  continued  by  Robespierre,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  foi^olten  by  .the  military  chief  who  has  now  succeeded  to  the  helm  of 
afiairs. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  either  the  AUied  powers  or  Great  Britain  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  terrible  war  which  has  so  long  desolated  Europe.  In  in- 
Tcstigaling  this  subject,  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  dates  is  requisite. 
The  atUck  upon  the  Papal  sUtes,  by  the  seizure  of  Avignon  in  August  J791, 
was  attended  by  a  series  of  the  most  sanguinary  excesses  which  disgraced  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  an  aggression  against 
the  whole  empire,  by  the  seizure  of  Porentrui,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basle.  In  April  1792,  the  French  government  declared  war  against 
Austria;  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  withoutany  declaration  of  war, 
or  any  cause  of  hostility,  and  in  direct  violation  of  their  promises  to  abstain 
from  conquest,  they  seized  Savoy  and  Nice,  upon  the  pretence  that  nature  had 
destined  them  to  form  a  part  of  France.  The  assertion  that  this  war  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  threatening  alliance  formed  at  Pilnitz,  is  equally  de- 
Toid  of  foundation;  that  celebrated  declaration  referred  only  to  the  state  of 
imprisonm^t  in  which  Louis  XVI  was  kept,  and  its  immediate  object  was  to 
effect  his  deliverance,  if  a  concert  among  the  European  powers  could  be 
brought  about  for  that  purpose,  leaving  the  internal  state  of  France  to  be 
decided  by  the  King  when  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  the  free  consent  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  without  one  word  relative  to  its  dismemberment.  This 
was  fally  admitted  in  the  official  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
this  country  and  Austria ;  and  as  long  as  M.  Delessart  was  minister  of  foreign 
i&irs  in  France,  there  was  a  great  probability  that  the  differences  would  be 
terminated  amicably;  but  the  war  party  excited  a  tumult  in  order  to  dis- 
possess him,  as  they  considered,  in  Brissot's  words,  that  ^  war  was  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  Revolution.'  Upon  the  Ring  of  France's  acceptance  of  the 
copstttution,  the  emperor  notified  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  that  he  consi- 
daed  it  as  his  proper  act,  and  thereby  the  convention  of  Pilnitz  fell  to  the 
pound;  and  the  event  soon  proved  the  sincerity  of  that  declaration,  for  when 
war  was  declared  by  the  French  in  1792,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  al- 
most destitute  of  troops,  and  soon  fell  a  prey  to  the  Republicans. 

'^  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after^  entertained  no  hostile  de- 
signs towards  France.  So  far  from  it,  on  29th  December  1792,  only  a  month 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  a  note  was  sent  by  Lord  Grenville  to 
the  British  ambassador  at  St.-Petersburg,  imparting  to  Russia  the  principles 
on  which  we  acted,  and  the  terms  on  which  we  were  willing  to  mediate  for 
pstu:e,  which  were, '  the  withdrawing  the  French  arms  within  the  limits  of 
jbeir  territory,  the  abandoning  their  conquests,  the  rescinding  any  acts  in- 
jonons  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  other  nations,  and  the  giving,  in  some 
QBeqoivocal  manner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention  no  longer  to  foment  troubles 
or  excite  disturbances  against  other  governments.  In  return  for  these  stipu- 
lations, the  different  powers  of  Europe  might  engage  to  abandon  all  measures 
or  views  of  hostility  against  France,  or  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.' 
Soch  were  the  principles  on  which  we  acted ;  and  what,  then,  brought  on  the 
war  with  this  country?  The  insane  decrees  of  19th  November  and  15th  De- 
ttmber  1792,  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  governments, 
and  the  attack  on  our  Allies  the  Dutch,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  in 
open  prosecution  of  the  new  code  of  public  law  then  promulgated  by  the  Re- 
public. 

**The  fundamental  principle  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  France  always 
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has  been  an  insatiable  love  of  aggrandisement,  an  implacable  spirit  of  des- 
truction against  all  the  civil  and  religions  institutions  of  every  other  conn- 
try.  Its  uniform  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  bribe  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
by  proposing  to  transfer  into  new  hands,  on  the  delusive  notion  of  eqoalitr, 
and  in  breach  of  every  principle  of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  was  to  devote  the  whole  of  that 
property  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  revoin- 
tionary  system  of  finance,  productive  in  proportion  to  the  misery  and  deso» 
lation  which  it  created.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  an  unwearied  spirit  of 
proselytism,  diffusing  itself  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  a  spirit  which 
can  apply  itself  to  all  circumstances  and  all  situations ;  hold  out  a  promise  of 
redress  equally  to  all  nations;  which  enables  the  teachers  of  French  liberty 
to  recommend  themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the  feudal  code  of  the 
German  empire,  the  various  states  of  Italy,  the  old  republicans  of  Holland, 
the  new  republicans  of  America,  the  protestants  of  Switzerland,  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  the  Mussulmans  of  Turkey,  and  the  Hindoos  of  India ;  the  natives 
of  England,  enjoying  the  perfection  of  practical  freedom,  and  the  Copts  of 
Egypt,  groaning  under  the  last  severity  of  Asiatic  bondage.  The  last  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  a  perfidy  which  nothing  can  bind ;  which  no  ties  of 
treaty,  no  sense  of  the  principles  generally  received  among  nations,  no  obli- 
gation, human  or  divine,  can  restrain.  Thus  qualified,  thus  armed  fordes^ 
truction,  the  genius  of  the  French  Revolution  marched  forth  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  world.  Every  nation  has  in  its  turn  been  the  witness,  many 
have  been  the  victims,  of  its  principles;  and  it  is  left  now  for  us  to  decide 
whether  we  will  compromise  with  such  a  danger,  while  we  have  yet  resoortes 
to  supply  the  sinews  of  war,  while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is  Jf^ 
unbroken,  and  while  we  hs^ve  the  means  of  calling  forth  and  supporting  a 
powerful  co-operation  in  Europe.  Cur  igitur  paoem  nolo— -quia  infida  est, 
quia  periculosa,  quia  esse  non  potest  (1)?" 

Feb.  3.  i8oo.  The  House,  upon  a  division,  supported  Uie  measures  of  Admiai»* 

trationby  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  sixty-four. 

Renectiom     lu  judglng  of  this  decision  of  the  British  government,  which  lonMd 

cuion^'of^  the  true  commencement  of  the  second  period  of  the  war,  that  Id 

Parliament,  whlch  It  was  wagcd  wlth  Napol^u,  it  is  of  importance  lo  recoUeot 

the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  nature  of  the  govenuneot 

which  he  had  assumed.  France  had  not  ceased  to  be  revolutionary,  botits 

energies  were  now,  under  a  skilful  and  enterprising  chief,  turned  to  military 

objects.   He  was  still,  however,  borne  forward  upon  the  movement,  and  the 

moment  he  attempted  to  stop,  he  would  have  been  crushed  by  its  wheels. 

No  one  was  more  aware  of  this  than  the  First  Consul.  ^^  The  French  govem- 

ment,*'  said  Napoleon  in  1800,  ^^  has  no  resemblance  to  those  which  surrooBd 

it.  Hated  by  all  its  neighbours,  obliged  to  restrain  many  different  classes  of 

malecontents  within  its  bosom,  it  stands  in  need  of  action,  ofielai,  and,by 

consequence,  of  war,  to  maintain  an  imposing  attitude  against  so  manyeo^ 

mies.^-.^^  Your  government,"  replied  Thibeaudeau,  ^^  has  noresemblaiice  to 

one  newly  established.  It  assumed  the  toga  virilis  at  Marengo;  and,  sib- 

tainedby  a  powerful  head  and  the  arms  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  its 

place  is  already  suflBciently  prominent  among  the  European  powers.**—"  ^ 

you  really  think  that  sufficient?"  replied  Napol^n; '« it  mast  be  first  of  oH 

(l)  Pari.  HiRt.  xxxiT.  1S06, 1349.  are  reported  at  brge  in  Hansard,  and  tihrevia^ 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  abstract,  to  give  any  idea  light  on  the  motives  and  obfects  «f  (be  W  *" 

of  the  splendid  and  lumiooas  speeches  made  xm  this  aaj  oUier  docamanta  in  Miittaw- 

meraorable  occasion  in  the  British  Parltaniettt.  They 
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orU  will  periihJ*'^^'^  And  to  obtain  such  a  result,  yoti  see  no  other  method 
than  war  ?''— -^^  None  other,  citizen  (1).^' — ^^  His  Oxed  opinion  from  the  conn 
mencement,'^  says  Bourrienne,  '^  was,  that  if  stationary  he  would  fall ;  that 
he  was  sustained  only  by  continually  advancing,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  advance,  but  he  must  advance  rapidly  and  irresistibly." — ^^  My  power,** 
saidbe,  ^^  depends  on  my  glory,  atfd  my  glory  on  the  victories  which  Igain.  My 
power  would  instantly  &11,  if  it  were  not  constantly  based  on  fresh  glory  and 
victories.  Conquest  made  me  what  I  am :  conquest  alone  can  maintain  me  in 
it  A  government  newly  established  has  need  to  dazzle  and  astonish;  when 
its  6eka  ceases,  it  perishes.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  repose  from  a  man  who  is 
the  concentration  of  movement  (2)." 

Snch  were  Napol^n's  views;  and  that  they  were  perfectly  just,  with  refe* 
Knee  to  his  own  situation,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  a  revolu- 
tionary power,  whether  in  civil  or  military  affairs,  has  never  yet  maintained 
its  ascendency  in  any  other  way.  But  these  being  his  principles,  and  the  in*^ 
dependence  of  England  forming  the  great  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  it  is 
evident  that  no  permanent  peace  with  him  was  practicable;  that  every  ac* 
commodation  could  have  been  only  a  truce ;  and  that  it  never  would  be  pro- 
posed, unless  in  circumstances  when  it  was  for  his  interest  to  gain  a  short 
lieathing-time  for  fresh  projects  of  ambition  (3).  The  event  completely 
proved  the  justice  of  these  views,  and  forms  the  best  commentary  on  the 
prophetic  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Every  successive  peace  on  the  continent  only 
paved  the  way  for  fresh  aggressions ;  and  at  length  he  was  precipitated  upon 
the  snows  of  Russia,  by  the  same  invincible  necessity  of  dazzling  his  subjects 
by  the  lustre  of  additional  victories  which  was  felt  in  the  commencement  of 
hk  career.  '^  His  power,  without  and  within,'*  says  Marshal  St.-Cyr,  ''  was 
ibimded  solely  on  the  Sclat  of  his  victories.  By  intrusting  himself  without 
nierve  to  fortune,  he  imposed  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  following  it  to 
the  Qtmost  verge  whither  it  would  lead  him.  Unheard-»of  success  had  at- 
tended enterprises,  the  temerity  of  which  was  continually  increasing;  but 
thence  arose  a  necessity  to  keep  for  ever  awake  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  by  new  enterprises  and  more  dazzling  triumphs.  The  more  colossal 
bis  power  became,  the  more  immeasurable  his  projects  required  to  be,  in 
order  that  their  unexpected  success  should  keep  up  the  same  stupor  in  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar.  Admiration,  enthusiasm,  ambition,  the  emotions  on 
which  his  dominion  was  founded,  are  not  durable  in  their  nature ;  they  must 
be  incessantly  fed  with  fresh  stimulants ;  and,  to  effect  that,  extraordinary 
efforts  are  requisite.  These  principles  were  well  known  to  Napol^n ;  and 
thence  it  is  that  he  so  often  did  evil,  albeit  knowing  better  than  any  one  that 
it  was  evil,  overruled  by  a  superior  power,  from  which  he  felt  it  was  impos- 
^ble  to  escape.  The  rapid  movement  which  he  imprinted  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe  was  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  arrested ;  a  single  retrograde  step, 
a  policy  which  indicated  a  stationary  condition,  would  have  been  the  signal 
of  his  fall.  Far,  therefore,  from  making  it  subject  of  reproach  to  Napol^n, 
that  he  conceived  an  ent^riso  so  gigantic  as  the  Russian  expedition,  he  Is 

JrUbciMlcaii,  Consubt,  MS.  *'  need  of  war :  a  treaty  of  peace  which  would  have 

^f-  Hi.  214.  derogated    from  that  of  Campo   Formic  and  an. 

m  aerocdioglj  was  opeoly  avowed  by  Na-  nailed  the  crcoUoiu  of  Italy,  would  have  wtthaivd 

«           '^'  "^o^^nd/'  said  he  ia  January  every  imaaination.  Mr.  Pitt'a  answer  accordinelr 

>wO,  '*  Mnf  ^  oftrtumtd.  Aa  long  as  my  Toioe  has  was  impatiently  expected.  When  it  arriTrd,  ujtutd 

M^  laflaeoce,  it  will  nerer  cnioy  ant  reapite.  Yes  I  mt  with  a  ttcrtt  satisfaction.  His  answer  emJd  not  kma 

r^i  war  to  the  death  with  England  for  ever — ay,  been  more  favounble.    From  that  moment  I  foresaw 

«u  Its  destmcUon."  [  D'Abr.  ii.  J79.  l80.]  He  that,  with  snch  impassioned  antagonists,  1  would 

■ms,  fa  Us  own  Memoirs,  that  when  he  made  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  thehirbcstdestijiiea." 

*f*e  proposals  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  no  serious  inten-  — Na».  in  Moarn.  i.  33,  34. 
uaaoreoudBdiag  peace.  « I  had  then,"  said  he, 
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rather  to  be  pitied  for  being  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  was  OTermledbj 
necessity ;  and  this  fumislies  the  true  answer  to  those  who  would  ascribe  to 
chance,  the  rigour  of  the  elements,  or  an  excess  of  temerity,  what  was  io 
truth  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  false  position  in  which  for  fifteen 
years  France  had  been  placed  (4).'*  It  is  this  law  of  the  moral  world  whidi 
rendered  durable  peace  with  that  country,  when  headed  by  a  reTolutionary 
power,  impossible ;  and  wliich  was  ultimately  destined  to  inflict  an  vvM 
retribution  on  its  guilt  and  its  ambition. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  now  proved  that  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of  the  duvac- 
ter  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  well  founded ;  and  that  the  seizure  of  the  con- 
sular throne  by  Napoldon,  only  gave  a  new  and  more  dangerous  direction  to 
that  restless  and  insatiable  spirit  which  had  arisen  from  the  convolsioDS 
which  the  Revolution  had  produced.  Justice  requires  that  it  should  be  do* 
clared,  that,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion,  and  uDh 
formly  palliating  the  crimes  of  the  popular  party  in  that  country,  the  Eng- 
lish Opposition  were  led,  by  the  spirit  of  party,  to  forget  equally  the  duties 
of  patriotism  and  the  dictates  of  reason.  No  hesitation  need  be  felt  by  an£ng- 
lish  writer  in  expressing  this  opinion,  because  the  ablest  of  the  liberal  paitj 
in  France  themselves  admit  that  their  partisans  in  this  country  fell  into  this 
enormous  error.  ^'  Nothing,'*  says  Madame  de  Sta^l,  ^^  was  more  contrary  to 
Bonaparte's  nature,  or  his  interest,  than  to  have  made  peace  in  1800.  He 
could  only  live  in  agitation ;  and  if  any  thing  could  plead  his  apology  with 
those  who  reflect  on  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the  hamn 
mind,  it  is,  that  he  could  only  breathe  freely  in  a  volcanic  atmosphere,  b 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  present,  every  three  months,  a  new  object 
of  ambition  to  the  French,  in  order  to  supply,  by  the  grandeur  and  variety  rf 
external  events,  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  all  objects  o( 
domestic  interest.  At  that  epoch,  unhappily  for  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Eq^ 
land,  the  English  Opposition,  with  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head,  took  an  entirely 
false  view  of  Napoleon ;  and  thence  it  was  that  that  party,  previously  so  esti- 
mable, lost  its  ascendant  in  the  nation.  It  was  already  too  much  to  havede 
fended  France  under  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  but  it  was,  if  possible,  a  still  grei- 
ter  fault  to  have  considered  Bonaparte  as  identified  with  the  principles  d 
freedom,  when  in  truth  he  was  their  deadliest  enemy  (2)." — ^^TheeloqaeBt 
declarations  of  Mr.  Fox,'*  says  General  Mathieu  Dumas,  ^^  cannot  invalidate 
the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war.  The  Girondists  alone  were  the  cause  of  its  commencement.  The 
names  of  those  impostors  who,  to  overturn  the  monarchical  throne  of  France, 
prevailed  on  the  King  to  declare  that  fatal  war,  should  be  consigned  to  la 
execrable  celebrity ;  they  alone  brought  down  on  Europe  and  their  country  i 
deluge  of  calamities  (3).'' 
The  Pariia.  War  bciug  thus  resolved  on,  the  most  vigorous  measures  wen 
MUe  ^'  taken,  both  by  Parliament  and  the  executive,  to  meet  the  dangers 
'^•'^-  with  which  it  might  be  attended.  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of 
'  L.500,000  to  the  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  aiding  Austria  in  the 
armaments  which  she  had  in  contemplation,  and  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  a  loan 
of  L.2,500,000  to  the  Emperor  would  be  advanced  (4).  The  budget  broogbt 
forward  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  exhibited  a  most  flattering  pic- 
ture of  the  public  credit,  and  proved  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  ex- 
penditure of  the  eight  preceding  campaigns,  the  national  resources  were  still 

(0  St.-Cyr,  Itist.  Mil.  iii.  3,  4.  (S)  Dam.  ir.  308,  813. 

(2)  Mad.  de  iitaci,  K<^v.  Fran^.  ii.  268,  370.  (4)  Ptrl.  Hitt.  xxzit.  1430. 
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unimpaired  (i).  The  extraordinary  fact  which  he  mentioned,  (hat,  in  the 
dgfatb  jw  of  the  war,  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions  and  a  half  had  been  oh- 
tiined  at  the  rate  of  four  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  proved  the  enduring 
credit  of  the  government  and  the  almost  boundless  extent  of  the  wealth  of 
fappii^  England ;  but  both  that  great  financier  and  the  British  public,  ^ 
S^^p^  misled  by  the  fallacious  brilliancy  of  present  appearances,  ovef- 
'^T"'-  looked  the  grievons  burden  which  the  contraction  of  debt  in  the 
ihne  per  cents,  in  other  words,  the  imposition  of  a  burden  of  L.100  for  every 
L.60 advanced,  was  ultimately  to  produce  upon  the  national  resources. 
^^  »<i  The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  in  this  year  amounted  to  168,000 
wti.  men,  exclusive  of  80,000  militia;  and  for  the  service  of  the  fleet, 
410,000  seamen  and  marines  were  voted.  The  ships  in  commission  were  no 
less  than  5i0,  including  424  of  the  line.  From  a  table  laid  before  Parliament 
in  this  year,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  troops,  exclusive  of  militia,  which 
had  been  raised  for  the  service  of  the  state  during  the  eight  years  from  1792 
to  4800,  had  been  only  208,000;  a  force  not  greater  than  might  have  been 
eKJly  levied  in  a  single  year,  out  of  a  population  then  amounting  to  nearly 
sixteen  millions,  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  which,  if  ably  conducted  and 
thrown  into  the  scale,  when  nearly  balanced,  between  France  and  Austria, 
vooM  unquestionably  have  terminated  the  war  at  the  latest  in  two  cam- 
paigns (2;. 

(1)  ne  Badget  sUH»d  Unit  >^ 

BMtipt'^Wi^a  mnd  Means* 

iMltDdHahTu M,7S0,000 

Lottay, * 300.000 

Dntieioa  Exports  and  InporU, 1.2&0.O0O 

hoNM  Tm,    . 5,800.000 

fvphttorComoIidatadFiud ft.SI2,000 

iMibyExcfac^erBilb 8,000.000 

LntbyBaakwitboatintemt, t.000.000 

Un  for  Gnat  Britain, 18.500.000 

L.SO.513,000 
Exptmatan, 

fciy,  .    .    , L.12.619.000 

Af^.     .    .      '     ' .  11 370,000 

WNdbaMo,, TW.000 

litcKft  OB  exchequer  Bills, 810,000 

MeieacipsorTvar  IT»9 •    •  440,000 

MdcDcyorMahTazaiidUnddo 3S0.000 

Sbhcqorr  Bilk,     ...» 2,500,000 

Th^lin 1.075,000 

Voterfewdit. 8,000,000 

iabridicsloOefOiaiiaaadRaasUna, 8,000,000 

Aaaaal  (lant  for  National  Debt, 200,000 

Eaforacfn  energvncies 1.800.000 

L.87,930,000 

Topravidc  for  iW  intemst  of  tkis  loan,  aaonnting  in  all  to  L.t  1,500.000.  Mr, 

Kttlud  on  sons  trifling  taxes  on  spirits  and  tea,  amounting  in  all  to  L.8S0,000, 

tW  iaterest  on  the  Imlk  of  the  debt  being  laid  as  a  cbarge  on  tbe  income  tax. 

7W  iaterest  paid  on  ibe  loan  was  only  41  per  cent;  a  fact  which  he  justly  stated 

«  extnotdinary  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war.     The  interest  on  the  public 

^ht  at  this  time  was  L.19,700,000,  and  on  Exchequer  bills,  etc.,  L.1,983,000, 

iadL U    21,688,000 

CirilLisI, • 898.000 

Oril  Expenses, 047,000 

Charts  of  management, 1,779,000 

Other  charges  on  consolidated  Fund,     ..........         239.000 

— ^-^    25.240,000 

Total  National  Expenditure  in  1800.    . L.08,l6S,000 

— S«eP«rf.  But,  xxxSt.  1515,  and  jtm»  Reg,jipp,  to  Cktwich  for  1800.  pp.  151, 152. 

J1)James,ii.  App.No.9.  Ann.  Reg.  1800, 160;         The  number  of  troops  raised  yearty  from  the 
i  144,  App.  to  Ouvn.  commencemcDt  of  the  war  for  tbe  regular  army,  vas 
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i^ifbad"  ^^^^^^^  domestic  measures  of  great  importance  took  place  in  this 
g^t."  "'  session  of  Parliament.  The  bank  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty- 
one  years,  there  being  twelve  years  of  the  old  charter  still  to  run;  in  consi- 
deration of  the  advantages  of  which,  the  directors  agreed  to  give  the  public 
a  loan  of  L.5,000,000  for  six  years  without  interest ;  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  continued  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  brought  forward  a  full  account  of  the  affairs  of 
India  (1).  The  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  was,  after  a  stormy  debate 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  Dublin,  carried  by  a  large  majority,  chiefly 
through  the  powerful  abilities,  cool  courage,  and  vigorous  efforts  of  Loio 
Gastlereagh,  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  that  indomitable  firmness 
and  steady  perseverance  which  were  afterwards  destined,  on  a  greater  stage, 
to  lead  the  coalition  against  France  to  a  glorious  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1814. 
This  great  measure,  however,  was  not  carried  without  the  most  violent  op- 
position, both  in  the  Irish  Peers  and  Gommons;  and  it  left  the  seeds  of  an 
animosity  between  the  two  islands,  which,  fostered  by  religious  rancour  and 
democratic  passion,  produced  melancholy  effects  in  after  times  upon  the 
tranquillity  and  strength  of  the  empire  (2). 

^^'  By  the  treaty  of  Union,  the  Peers  for  the  united  Imperial  Pa^ 
?rcifn7****  liament  were  limited,  from  Ireland,  to  twenty-eight  temporal  and 
i)as««>s  III*    four  spiritual  peers,  the  former  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peeraie, 

Parliament      i,*^,*^.  ,  /»,^  l*j      ■* 

of  Grrat  thc  lattcr  by  rotation ;  the  commoners  fixed  at  one  hundred.  The 
ireUDd  °°  Ghurches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united,  and  provision  made 
for  their  union,  preservation,  and  the  continuance  of  their  discipline,  doe- 
trine,  and  worship  for  ever..  Gommercial  privileges  were  fairly  commnni- 
cated ;  the  national  debt  of  each  was  imposed  as  a  burden  on  its  own  finances, 
lu  ie«fijRg  and  the  general  expenditure  ordered  to  be  defrayed,  for  twenty 
provuions.     years  after  the  Union,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  Great  Britain 


■s  follows— -i)  wofal  picture  of  the  ignorance  which     7|000,000|  raised  in  iSl3  nearly  200.000 
theq  prernilcd  as  to  tbe  means  of  comlMting  a  revo*     jina.  Reg,  iSOOt  144»  jipP'  to  ChrwticU,  Xhmi 
lutiooarj  power  \-^  lation  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  ceasosof 


1793. 17,038  1800.  was  10,94'i,000,  that  of  Irelaod  pnitdbiy 

1794. 38.561  5,000.000. 

1795* 40.460  (i)From  which  it  appeared  that  the  loUlrcTsaM 

1796 16.336  in  1798>-9  was  L.8,610,000,   the  local  chsrfcs 

1797 16.096  L.7,807,000.  and  tha  interest  of  debt  aad  elkcr 

1798.     .......  21.457  charges  L.875.000>  leaving  a  defieiency  in  trxrila- 

1799 41,316  rialrevenueof  L.71.000;  toeoTerwhiclitlwre' 

1800* 17*124  the  commercial  prefits^  amoontiug  to  L.| 

T«»«i ;-  -:-!.»  «-—  QAB  ittfl  leaving  a  general  balance  in  favoor  of  tbe 

Total  m  eight  years,  .     .  208,388  of  r..658,MO  yearly. 

Whereas,  the    French,  with    a  popqiatioa   of        The  revenae  aad  expcaditiiM   ware  iki 
28.000.000.  raised  in  1792,  700.000,  and  in  1793,     Tided  :— 
1.500,000  soldiers.    Priusia,  with  a  popalaliou  of 

Rerenuc.  Cliargea. 

^^.  Bengal,     ....    L.6,259.600  1^.3*952347 

.^^/>.  Madras,    ....        2.004993  2,857,519 


Bombay,  ....  346.110  990.699 

L.8,6 10,703  L.7,807,06S 


*"  '/'  7.807.065 


V 


Surplus L.803.638 

Interest  on  debt L.7,58.l35  \    a^a  ook 

Other  charges 117,160  J     •^'»»''»» 


Deficiency,     .     .     .  L.  7 1,657 

Commercial  Profits, L.629.657 

Deduct  territorial  loss, 71,657 


Annual  Surplus,    ...,...«.    L.  558*000 
See  Pari,  liUt*  xxxv.  15. 

(2)  Pari.  Hist,  xxxir.  1471 ;  xxxt.  14.  IS.   Ann.  Reg.  1801,  112,  116. 
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ttd  two  for  Ireland.  The  laws  and  ooarto  of  both  kingdoms  were  maintained 
OD  their  present  footing,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  the  united  Parliament 
might  deem  expedient.  This  important  step  was  carried  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  308  to  26,  and  in  the  Lords  by  75  to  7  (1). 
viMi«r*t  The  debates  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Parliament,  which, 
SHjf^M^or^^iigh  highly  important  in  English,  are  not  of  sufficient  moment 
J2^j;p,,  for  quotation  in  European  history,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
A^'-     complete  blindness  of  all  parties  to  the  real  and  ultimate  conse- 
tpmoes  of  the  measure  which  was  adopted.  Mr.  Pitt  was  most  desirous  to 
iImw  that  the  influence  of  the  crov^^n  would  not  be  unduly  augmented  by  the 
Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  (2) ;  while  Mr.  Grey  contended  that, 
"ultimately  at  least,  the  Irish  members  will  afford  a  certain  accession  of 
ibfte  to  the  party  of  every  administration,  and  therefore  forty  of  the  most 
decayed  boroughs  should  be  struck  off  before  the  Union  takes  place.  He  accord- 
ingly moyed,  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  House  to  guard  against  the 
increase  of  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  the  approaching  Union  (3).  To  us, 
who  know  that  by  the  aid  of  the  Irish  members,  and  their  aid  alone,  even 
ifter  the  franchise  had  been  raised  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds  by  the 
Dake  of  Wellington,  the  great  democratic  change  on  the  British  constitution 
of  1832  was  carried  (4),  these  speculations  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences  of 
the  Union  are  singular  monuments  of  the  difficulty  which  even  the  greatest 
intellects  experience  in  prognosticating  the  consequences  of  any  considerable 
change  in  the  frame  of  government.  In  truth,  the  decisive  addition  which  the 
Irish  members  furnished  to  the  democratic  party  of  the  empire  on  the  first 
great  crisis  which  occurred,  adds  another  to  the  numerous  examples  which 
history  affords  of  the  extreme  peril  of  applying  to  one  country  the  institu- 
tions or  government  of  another,  or  of  supposing  that  the  system  of  represen- 
tation which  the  habits  of  centuries  have  moulded  to  a  conformity  with  the 
interests  of  one  state,  can  be  adopted  without  the  utmost  hazard  by  another 
in  an  inferior  stage  of  civilization,  inheriting  from  its  forefathers  a  more 
ardent  temperament,  or  under  the  influence  of  more  vehement  passions. 
SriiSSe  £▼«>'  «nce  the  great  financial  crisis  of  4797,  and  the  limitation  of 
£hl!Su  ^**^  payments  by  the  act  of  that  year,  followed  by  the  issue  of 
period.      two  and  one  pound  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  im- 
mediately ensued,  the  prosperity  of  the  British  empire  had  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing.  The  expenditure  of  above  sixty  millions  a-year  by  govem- 
Dient,  either  in  the  current  expenses  or  the  payment  of  interest  on  debt,  and 
the  increase  of  the  issues  by  the  bank  from  eleven  millions  to  above  fifteen 
during  that  period  (5),  had  produced  a  most  extraordinary  effect  on  the 
national  industry.  Prices  of  every  species  of  produce  had  rapidly  and  steadily 

it)  Fart.  Hilt.  xxxT.  3t.  150.  195.  (S)  Ibid.  101. 

(3)  Pail.  Hirt.  uxr.  47. 

(4)  Eogtiik  and  Scotch  memben  for  the  Reform  Bill  od  its  fint  division,     .     .    .    266 

Against   it 251^15 

Ireland,  against  it, 37 

For  it, SS— IS 

Thns  it  was  thn  admission  of  the  Irish  members  which  effected  that  great  alteration  in  the  English 
coostitntion. 

(5)  Bank  of  Sngland  notes  in  circnUtJon  bst  qoarter,  of 

Fire  pounds.  Two  and  one  poands.  Total. 

179T, L.10.41 1,700               L.  1,330,700  £.1 1,042,400 

17SS,  .     .    • 10.711.690                  1,730,380  12,442,070 

179a,   ........        12.335.920                  1,671,040  13,006,960 

tSoa, 13.338,670               .2,062,300  15,400.970 

—See  Jm.  Beg.  1800,  p.  148,  jipp,  to  Chronicle, 
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risen ;  that  of  grain  in  4800,  exclusiye  of  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  of  that  year, 
was  double  what  it  had  been  in  4792,  and  eyery  other  article  had  advanoad 
VMichaiife  in  a  similar  proportion  (i).  The  consequence  was,  that  the  ia- 
of  price*.  dustrious  classes  were,  generally  speaking,  in  affluent  circom- 
stances;  immense  fortunes  rewarded  the  efforts,  of  commercial  enterprise; 
the  demand  for  labour,  encouraged  by  the  employment  of  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  public  service,  was  unbounded ;  and  even 
the  increasing  weight  of  taxation,  and  the  alarming  magnitude  of  the  debt, 
were  but  little  felt  amidst  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  incomes  which  re- 
salted  from  the  profuse  expenditure  and  lavish  issue  of  paper  by  gOTera- 
ment  (2). 

Srl-^Ta^IId  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^y>  ^^^  ^  annuitants,  and  all  others  depending  on  i 
toiuVqiient  fixcd  Incomc,  underwent,  during  those  years,  a  progressive  decline 
ttel  *^ '"  of  comfort,  which  was  increased  in  many  cases  to  the  most  poignait 
distress  by  the  high  prices  and  severe  scarcity  which  followed  the  disastrous 
harvest  of  1799.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  early  directed  to  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  famine  of  that  year.  Six  reports  were  made  by  tlie  Commons 
and  two  by  the  Lords  on  the  dearth  of  provisions;  but  the  government, 
although  severely  pressed  by  the  public  suffering,  steadily  resisted  all  those 
harsh  or  violent  measures  which  procure  a  present  relief  at  the  expense  of 

(1)  Higlwtt  and  lowest  price  of  fnm  in  fire  yeen,  ending  reipectiTdy 

1790,— from    5is.  lid.  to  SOs-    2d. 
179S.— from    74s.    3d.— 42s.  lid. 
1800,— from  113<.    7d.— SOt.    3d. 
..See  MoffBXu'c  Itubuuitd  Situtu'on  of  Cnmt  Britain,  S3* 

SutUtlflsl       (2)  Aocordiog  to  Mr.  Pitt's  statement  in  1800,  the  British  exports,  impcits,  aliippiag,  Im* 
details.         nage,  and  revenue  in  the  under^mentioned  years  stood  as  follows  :— 

Imports, 

On  an  arerage  of  six  years  ending  Sth  Jan.  1703,    ......    L.  18,685.000 

Oa  an  ayerage  of  six  years  ending  5th  Jan.  ISOlt    ...••.        3S,250.000 

Exports. 

On  an  average  of  six  years  ending  Sth  Jan.  1703, 

Manufactnres. «...    L.14,T71d00O 

Foreign  goods ft.4«t,000 


L.20,SS8M0 


On  an  aTerage  of  six  years  ending  Sih  Jan.  1801, 

Manufactures,    ..*...••    L.90,085,000 
Foreign  goods, 12,807,000 


L.32,052,000 


Shipping,  He, 

Ships.  Tonasfe. 

Shipping  in  1788 13.827               1.363.000  107  92S 

1792 16.079                1,S40.I4S  118.286 

1800, 18,877                1,905,438  143.661 

Ptrmsmmtt  taxos,  oxelusire  of  mmt  tnxos  .— 

Year  ending  Sth  Jan.  1793 L.14,284,00e 

Do.            do.            1794, 13.941.000 

Do.            do.            1795, 13358.000 

Do.            do.             1796, 13.557,000 

Do.            do.            1797, t4.292,000 

Bo.            do.            1798, 13,332.000 

Do.            do.            1799 .- 14.275,000 

Do.           do.            1800, 15,743.000 

Gross  receipt  from  taxes'' 

1797 23.076jOOO 

1798. J0,175.000 

179)1 S4.7S04HW 

1800, 33,535,000 

.Se«  PmtL  Hist,  xxzT.  1563. 
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^21^^^  ftttare  confidence  in  the  caltiyators.- An  act  was  passed  to  lower 


2^*»^  the  quality  of  all  the  bread  baked  in  the  kingdom ;  the  importation 
«Mt  pt.  of  rice  and  maize  encouraged  by  liberal  bounties ;  distillation  from 
*'^''*^  grain  stopped,  and  by  these  and  other  means  an  additional  supply, 


lo  the  enormous  amount  of  2,500,000  quarters,  was  procured  for  the  use  ot 
the  iiihabitaDts(i).  By  these  generous  and  patriotic  efforts,  joined  to  Cbe 
admirable  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  people,  this  trying  crisis  w^% 
ioraioonted  without  any  of  those  convulsions  which  might  have  been  anti* 
dpaCed  from  so  severe  a  calamity  during  a  period  of  almost  universal  war ; 
ohI  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  Englamd,  so  far  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  its  reverses,  was  enabled  to  present  an  undaunted  front  to  the  hostility  of 
eoffihiDed  Europe. 


•r  Deprived  by  the  secession  of  Russia  of  the  power  from  whom  they 

AMn.  fiT'  had  derived  such  efllcacious  assistance  in  the  preceding  campaign, 

SLTShT  Austria  and  England  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  prosecute  the  war  " 

**'*        with  vigour.  By  their  united  influence,  the  German  empire  was 

intvailed  upon  to  sign  a  treaty,  binding  the  states  who  composed  it  to  furnish  ^ 

aoontiDgent  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  common  cause;  but  very 

inr  of  the  electors  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  the  troops  of  the  empire  were 

of  hardly  any  service  in  the  succeeding  campaign.  To  stimulate  their  languid 

>«■  4.  iTA-  dispositions,  a  vigorous  circular  was,  in  the  beginning  of  December^ 

sent  by  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  anterior  circles  of  the  empire^ 

in  which  he  strenuously  urged  the  formation  of  new  levies,  and  pointed  out, 

in  energetic  terms,  the  futility  of  the  idea  that  any  durable  peace  was  practic- 

>hle  with  a  country  in  such  a  state  of  revolutionary  excitement  as  France, 

od  the  vanity  of  supposing  that,  by  concentrating  all  the  powers  of  govern- 

Mit  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious  chieftain,  it  was  likely  to  be  either  less 

^wniidable  or  more  pacific.  But  although  that  great  general  was  indefatigable 

in  his  endeavours  to  put  the  Imperialists  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  make 

|k  most  active  preparations  for  war,  he  was  far  from  feeling  any  confidence 

hi  the  issue  of  the  approaching  contest,  now  that  Russia  was  withdrawn  on 

the  one  side  and  Napoldon  was  added  on  the  other;  and  he  earnestly  coun- 

Klled  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  late 

cnapaign,  and  the  recent  changes  of  government  in  France,  by  concluding 

peace  with  the  Republic.    The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  however,  deemed  It 

niadnsable  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  success;  and  not  only  refused  to 

treat  with  Napolton,  who  had  proposed  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  of 

Campo  Formio,  but  deprived  the  Archduke,  who  had  so  candidly  stated  his 

<^pinion,  of  the  command  of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  conferred  it  on  General 

Kny.  Notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  of  the  latter  general,  this  change 

proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Imperial  fortunes  :  Ihe  Archduke  was 

adored  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  retirement  not  only  shook  their  confidence  in 

(0  1W  fesoarces  obUintd  ia  Uus  way  are  thu  deuUfed  in  the  ilxth  report  of  the  CominoM  :<^ 

Qii«rt«ra. 
lapoiliitloB  of  wheat  from  Jan.  1  loOet.  1,  .......       170,000 

Do.        of  flour  from  America, 580.000 

Do.        of  floor  from  Canada, *     •         SO.00O 

Do.        ofrioe,  equal  to.  . OSO.OOO 

8ta|ipageorfUfdi,e«nulto 40.000 

Do.      ofdiatilleriet, 860.000 

Use  of  Coane  Heal, 400.000 

, S00X)04     ■ 

2,510,000 
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themselves,  but  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  eircles  in  the  sonth  of  Germany,  to 
whom  his  great  achievements  in  the  campaign  of  17%  were  still  the  subject 
of  grateful  recollection.  He  retired  to  his  government  of  Bohemia,  from 
whence  he  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  series  of  reverses,  which  pos* 
sibly  his  talents  might  have  prevented,  whereby  the  monarchy  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin  (4). 

Mareb  i6.  By  a  treaty,  signed  on  the  46th  March,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
.  itoo.  agreed  to  put  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  to 
be  employed  in  the  commop  cause ;  and  by  another  treaty  with  the  Eleclor  of 
Hentz  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  each  of  these  petty  states  agreed  to  far- 
April  3o.  isoo.  nish  six  thousand  men,  paid  by  the  same  power  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  troops,  however,  could  not  be  organized  in  sufficient  tinie  to  take 
a  part  in  the  early  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  they  formed  at  best  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  sturdy  Russian  veterans,  who  were  retiring  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  Germany,  equally  exasperated  at  their  allies  and  their 
TrMtin  ra.  enemies.  By  another  and  more  important  treaty,  signed  at  Vienna, 
ff^tliu  ^ur.  on  the  28th  June,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  raise  his  forces,  both  in  Ger- 
.  A^truf^i^iMt  in&Dy  ^^^  '^y 9  ^0  the  greatest  possible  amount,  and  the  two  powcn 
unriM.  bound  themselves  each  not  to  make  a  separate  peace  without  the 
consent  of  the  other;  in  consideration  of  which  England  engaged  not  only  U 
advance  a  subsidy  of  L.2,000,000  sterling  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  bat  ta 
augment  as  much  as  practicable  the  German  and  Swiss  troops  in  tbe  Brilish 
pay  in  the  German  campaign  (2). 
Miiitiry  Justly  proud  of  the  glorious  successes  of  the  preceding  campaiga, 
onilllTmf"'  which,  in  so  far  as  its  troops  were  concerned,  had  been  almoit 
periaus^t.  unchequcrcd,  and  relying  with  conGdence  on  its  superb  armies, 
two  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  cabinet  of  VieoM 
/resolved  on  continuing  the  contest.  But  the  military  preparations  which  they 
made  were  not  commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  was  to 
be  apprehended,  since  the  First  Gonsul  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Fmch 
government.  Their  armies  in  Germany  were  raised  to  ninety-two  tboosaad 
men,  exclusive  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wirtemburg  contingents;  bat  this  vast 
body  was  scattered  over  an  immense  line,  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine  lo  the 
banks  of  the  Maine,  while  the  centre,  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  wfaeie  tha 
decisive  blows  were  to  be  struck,  was  so  weakened  that  no  respectable  iorct 
could  be  collected  to  make  head  against  the  French  invasion.  The  army  aodcr 
Melas  in  Italy,  was,  by  great  exertions,  augmented  to  ninety-six  thomand 
men;  the  Aulic  Council,  seduced  by  the  recent  conquest  of  that  country, 
having  fallen  into  the  great  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  vital  point  of  the 
war  was  to  be  found  in  the  Maritime  Alps  or  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Var,  whereas 
it  lay  nearer  home,  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and  the  plains  of  Bavaria. 
No  levies  in  the  interior  were  made;  few  points  were  fortified,  Ibe 
ment  sharing  in  the  common  delusion  that  the  strength  of  France 
exhausted,  and  that  it  would  without  difficulty  be  brought  to  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  foresight  of  tbe 
Archduke  Charles  alone  had  surrounded  Ulm  with  a  formidable  intrenched 
camp,  which  proved  of  the  most  essential  service  after  the  first  disasters  of 
the  campaign,  and  retarded  for  six  weeks  tbe  tide  of  Republican  conquest  in 
the  heart  of  Germany  (5). 

(1)  Dam.  iii.  14. 16.  Jom.  xU.  12. 16.  Arch.  Ch.         (3)  Arch.  Cli.  ii.  3U.  Bwam.  iti.  14, 16.  J«a.xi*«- 
ii.  334.  Ann.  Reg.  IMO,  168.  11, 12.  N«P.  i.  1B5. 

(2)  Aim.  Reg.  ia09»  240,  243.  SUte  Papcfs. 
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^l^^^'  The  Republics  with  which  France  had  encircled  her  frontier  had 
tbt  rrnck  either  been  conquered  by  the  Allies,  or  were  in  such  a  state  of 
ur^Am.  exhaustion  and  suffering  as  to  be  incapable  of  rendering  any  effec- 
toal  aid  to  the  parent  state.  The  Dutch  groaned  in  silence  under  a  yoke  which 
waserery  day  becoming  more  oppressive :  the  democratic  party  looiced  back 
with  unavailing  regret  to  the  infatuation,  with  which  they  had  thrown  them- 
idves  into  the  arms  of  a  power  which  used  them  only  as  the  instruments  of 
its  ambition;  while  the  commercial  aristocracy,  finding  the  trade  of  the 
Uniled  Provinces  destroyed,  abandoned  every  species  of  enterprise,  and 
quietly  awaited  in  retirement  the  return  of  more  prosperous  days.  By  a 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  5th  January,  4800,  Holland  agreed  to  pay  six  mil- 
lions  to  France,  and  obtained  in  return  only  the  restitution  of  the  effects  of 
the  dergy  and  emigrants  who  had  possessions  in  the  United  States.  So  violent 
vas  the  hatred  at  France  among  its  inhabitants,  that  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling, 
which  Napolten  endeavoured  to  negotiate  among  the  capitalists  of  Amsterdam, 
totally  failed.  Switzerland  was  in'a  still  more  discontented  state.  Without  any 
Rfard  to  the  rights  of  the  allied  republic,  Hass^na  had  imposed  a  forced  loan 
OB  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich;  and  as  the  Swiss  magistrates  courageously 
tttisted  this  act  of  oppression,  an  intrigue  was  got  up  by  the  democratic 
IMrty,  and  the  councils  were  attempted  to  be  dissolved  by  military  force.  The 
conspiracy  fiuled,  and  Colonel  Glavel,  who  had  been  appointed  to  execute  it, 
ms  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France;  but  the  violent  party  spirit  which 
these  proceedings  left  in  Switzerland,  deprived  it  of  any  weight  in  the 
ipproaching  contest,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  total  subjugation  by 
Napol^n(l). 

^i^^'i,  To  make  head  with  such  feeble  auxiliaries  against  the  united 
Jl^pab.  force  of  Austria  and  England,  with  a  defeated  army,  an  exhausted 
Fnarr.  trcasury,  and  a  disunited  people,  was  the  difificnlt  task  which 
(waited  the  First  €k>nsnl;  but  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
tttempt.  The  first  step  which  he  took  to  accomplish  the  gigantic  undertaking, 
WIS  to  introduce  some  degree  of  order  into  the  finances,  which  the  cupidity 
and  profligacy  of  the  Republican  government  had  reduced  to  the  most  de- 
plorable state.  A  deficit  of  600,000,000  francs,  or  L.24,000,000  sterling, 
existed  in  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year;  and  recovery  of  arrears  had 
l^ceome  impossible  from  the  universal  penury  and  misery  which  prevailed. 
^  remnant  of  the  public  funds,  though  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  their 
amount,  were  still  at  eight  per  cent,  not  more  than  a  thirty-eighth  part  of 
Iheirvalae  in  1789,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  public 
treasury  was  empty ;  sufficient  funds  were  not  to  be  found  in  it  to  fit  out  a 
courier.  Payments  of  every  description  were  made  in  bills  or  paper  securities 
of  some  sort,  which  had  already  largely  anticipated  all  the  legal  receipts  of 
gOTerDment.  The  armies  were  supported  only  by  forced  requisitions  of 
^nes,  food,  and  clothing,  which  had  become  as  oppressive  as  during  the 
HeigD  of  Terror.  To  avoid  the  forced  loans  and  arbitrary  taxation  of  the 
^''ealihierclasaeSf'expenditure  of  every  sort  had  altogether  ceased  among  the 
Jitter  description  of  citizens;  and  in  France,  after  ten  years  of  revolution, 
^  concealment  of  treasure  had  become  as  common  as  in  the  pachalics  of 
Turkey.  Amidst  the  universal  dismay,  extortion,  pillage,  and  corruption 
^cre  general  among  the  servants  of  government.  Places,  clothing,  provisions, 
(tores;  every  thing,  in  short,  was  sold  to  satisfy  their  cupidity;  and  while 
^▼ery  office  was  openly  put  up  to  sale,  enormous  fortunes  were  amassed  both 
hy  the  elevated  and  inferior  agents  of  corruption  (2). 

(1)  iw.zui.  19, 38.  (9)  Jom.  xiU.)7, 29.  Boor.  iii.'Mll  Nap.  i.  lOS* 
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The  establishment  of  a  firm  aad  powerfal  government  arrested  these  dis- 
orders^ and  re-established  the  finances  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  capitalisb 
•f  I^aris,  long  inaccessible  to  the  demands  for  loans  by  the  revolutionary  p- 
T^nment,  came  forward  with  12,000,000  of  francs ;  the  sale  of  the  estates  of 
the  house  of  Orange  produced  24,000,000  more;  national  domains  to  a  great 
€Xtent  foond  purchasers  from  the  increasing  confidence  in  government;  and, 
instead  of  the  forced  loans  from  the  opulent  classes,  which  had  utterly  aih 
Bihilated  credit,  and  by  the  flagrant  injustice  with  which  they  were  levied 
recalled  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  new  tax  of  twenty-five  per 
oent  on  real  property,  though  a  burden  that  would  be  deemed  intolerable  in 
any  state  which  had  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  real  freedom,  gave  general  satis- 
faction, and  soon  produced  a  large  increase  to  the  revenue.  At  the  same  time 
the  ibundations  of  a  sinking  fund  and  a  national  bank  were  laid,  the  puUie 
ibiests  put  under  a  new  and  rigorous  direction,  monthly  remittances  from 
the  collectors  of  taxes  established,  and  the  measures  commenced  which  wen 
calculated  to  revive  public  credit  after  a  prostration  of  ten  years  (i). 
Paciooation    Thc  paclficatiou  of  la  Vendue  was  the  next  object  of  the  First 
**'•'*  ^'^^f'- Consul.  The  law  of  hostages  and  the  forced  requi»tions  hadr^ 
vived  the  civil  war  in  that  country,  and  sixty  thousand  men  were  in  the  field; 
biit  it  was  a  different  contest  from  the  terrible  burst  which,  seven  years  1»- 
fore,  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Republican  arms.  The  devastatioD  of 
th^  country  and  destruction  of  the  population  by  that  bloody  strife,  ha<^ an- 
nihilated the  elements  of  resistance  on  any  considerable  scale;  and  mere 
guerilla  bands,  seldom  amounting  to  two  thousand  men,  traversed  the  fiekb 
indifferent  directions,  levying  contributions,  and  held  together  as  much  by 
the  love  of  pillage  as  indignation  at  oppression.  Through  the  intervention  d 
Hyde  Neuville,  an  able  young  man  of  an  ardent  disposition,  who  nevertheless 
was  not  misled  by  the  dictates  of  passion,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents;  and  although  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  tlM 
first  proclamations  of  Napoleon,  yet  being  soon  convinced  by  the  tenor  of  bis 
administration,  that  a  more  equitable  system  than  that  of  theRevolatio&wis 
about  to  commence,  they  gradually  listened  to  his  proposals.  At  the  same 
tlme,.the  approach  of  formidable  forces  from  all  quarters,  convinced  them 
that  th^  had  now  a  more  difficult  antagonist  to  deal  vnth  than  the  weik 
though  tyrannical  Directory.   Chatillon  and  d^Autichamps  were  the  first  ts 
give  the  example  of  submission;  and  soon  after  Suzanet  and  the  Abbd  Ber- 
nier  concluded,  at  Mount  Lucon,  a  treaty  highly  honourable  to  tiiemsdves 
j«i^  T7.  isoz.  for  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The  able  and  heroic  Count  Umbs 
ISSilJ?      ^®  Frotle  was  not  equally  fortunate.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
£^|^«       Republican  chief,  proposing  a  general  pacification  of  theChooanS} 
Froite.         and  was  at  the  place  of  conference,  when  the  negotiation  was  ^ 
tracted  beyond  the  time  assigned  for  the  acceptance  of  terms  of  peace  by  ^ 
Royalists.  He  was  then  perfidiously  seized,  along  with  all  his  followers,  oa 
the  ground  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  an  aide-de-camp  during  the  negotia- 
tion^ and  brought  before  a  military  tribunal,  by  which  they  were  inunc- 


*  CO  Hap.  i.  107, 1 10.  ^om.  xiii.  as.  all  who  paid  4000  fnocs  and  apwardi,  *>  i**"^ 

The  iNjuatioc  committed  by  Uie»e  forced  loans  is  amouot.   Tlte  arbitrary  base  was  Ibuitded  aa  >>' 

one  of  the  uoit  striking  insUnccs  of  the  monstrout  opinion  of  a  jury,  who  were  aatidcd  to  <** '*' '^ 

•lActs  of  the  democratic  ascendency  which,  by  the  lations  of  enu^ranU  or  any  penoos  of  aoiria  buw  * 

RcTolution  of  18th   Fmctidnr,  bad    obtained   in  any  sum  ihev  choae.  The  eflccts  of  so  iBtqw>^ J 

Fmnce.  They  were  laid  indiscrimioately  on  all  pro-  system  may  be  conceived.  Property  disW**'*'^ 

perty,  motable  and  immorable.  and  were  foandcd  was  concealed  as  stndioosly  as  in  the  "7"^^ 

•~l.  .On  ihe  amount  of  the  direct  contribution;  the  East.  Every  branch  of  the  poblic  rcvsaat  «» 

and.  %  on-  an  arbitrary  base.   Every  one  who  paid  drying  op  from  the  «Ktiactio«  af  ertdil^— S»  *** 
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diiieiy  ordered  to  be  executed.  They  underwent  the  sentence  next  day,  and 
met  death  with  the  most  heroic  courage,  standing  erect,  with  their  eyes  un- 
biodaged.  One  of  the  aides-de-camp  was  only  wounded  by  the  flrst  fire;  he 
eooUy.  ordefed  the  men  to  fire  again,  and  fell  pierced  to  the  earth.  The  un- 
luppy  aide-de-camp  whose  unfortunate  discoTery  of  the  letter  had  occa- 
noned  this  catastrophe,  was  seized  with  such  despair  that  he  blew  oat  his^ 
Imiiis.  This  murder  is  a  lasting  stain  on  Napol^n^s  administration.  Frotte 
irasnot  taken  in  arms,  but  perfidiously  seized  by  a  company  of  Republicans, 
wiien  under  an  escort  of  the  national  troops  and  engaged  in  a  negotiation  for 
a  final  pacification ;  but  he  was  deemed  too  able  to  be  permitted  to  survive^ 
even  in  that  age  of  returning  clemency;  and  the  intercepted  letter,  though 
iBpmdent,  contained  nothing  which  could  warrant  the  captive's  execution. 
It  most  be  added,  howeyer,  in  justice  to  Napol^n,  that  it  contained  expres- 
aans  extronely  hostile  to  the  First  €k>iisul,  and  that,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  seo-etary  Bourrienne,  he  had  actually  made  out  an  order  for  his 
pardon,  which,  from  some  delay  in  the  transmission,  unfortunately  arrived 
too  late  to  save  the  hero's  life.  About  the  same  time  he  generously  pardoned 
M.DefBD,  a  brave  emigrant  officer  taken  in  arms  against  the  state,  and  doomed 
hj  the  cruel  laws  of  the  Republic  to  instant  death  (1). 

Georges,  Bourmont,  and  some  others,  maintained  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in 
Britanny  a  gallant  resistance;  but,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  were  weary  of 
eiTil  war,  and  ^adly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  resuming  their  pacific  oc- 
cupations, they  at  length  came  into  the  measures  of  government,  and  were 
r*.a2,iioi.  treated  with  equal  clemency  and  good  faith  by  the  First  Consul, 
to  whom  they  ever  after  yielded  a  willing  and  useful  obedience.  In  the  end 
<rf  Janaary,  General  Brune  announced  by  proclamation  that  the  pacification 
of  la  Yend^  was  complete,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  following  month  a  general 
and  nnqoalified  amnesty  was  published.  The  Yendean  chiefs  were  received 
vith  great  distinction  by  Napol^n  at  Malmaison,  and  generally  promoted  to 
important  situations  (2).  The  curate  Bemier  was  made  Bishop  of  Orl(^ans, 
and  intrusted  afterwards  with  the  delicate  task  of  conducting  the  negotiation 
concerning  the  concordat  with  the  Papal  government.  The  rapid  and  com- 
plete pacification  of  la  Yend^  by  Napoleon,  proves  how  much  the  long  dura- 
fion  ojf  its  bloody  and  disastrous  war  had  been  owing  to  the  cruelty  and 
oppressions  of  the  Republican  aathorities. 

itpouoa      The  next  important  step  of  NapoMon  was  to  detacb  Russia  com- 
£SJu^  pletely  from  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain;  an  attempt  which  was 
hUl^     much  facilitated  by  the  angry  feelings  excited  in  the  mind  of  the 
^^        Emperor  Paal  and  his  generals  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  [ure- 
^ng  campaign,  and  the  rising  jealousy  of  the  maritime  power  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  sprung  up  from  fortuitous  events  in  the  minds  of  the 
Korthem  powers,  and  in  the  following  year  led  to  the  most  important  results. 
Aware  of  the  favourable  turn  which  affairs  in  the  Baltic  had  recently  taken, 
Napol^n  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Russian  Emperor;  and,  by  a  series  of  adroit  acts  of  courtesy,  succeeded  at 
length,  not  only  in  obliterating  all  feelings  of  hostility,  but  establishing  the 
most  perfect  understanding  between  the  two  cabinets.  Napoldon  sent  back 
all  the  Russian  prisoners  in  France,  seven  thogsand  in  number,  who  had 
been  taken  at  Zurich  and  in  Holland,  not  only  without  exchange,  but  equip- 
ped anew  in  the  Russian  uniform.   This  politic  proceeding  was  not  lost  on 


(1)  low.  W.  8, 10.  Ikaaob,  ir,  4901 904. 
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the  Czar,  who  had  been  already  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  Napolten^s  TictoriM 
in  Italy  and  Egypt;  a  contest  of  ciTilities  and  courtesies  ensned^  wbidi  soon 
terminated  in  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Whitworth  from  St.-Petersbaiig,  and  the 
arrival  of  Baron  Springborton,  the  Russian  ambassador,  at  Paris  (1).  Tbe 
British  vessels  were  soon  after  laid  under  embargo  in  the  Rossiaa  harbonni 
and  that  angry  correspondence  began,  which  was  shortly  terminated  by  the 
array  of  aU  the  powers  of  the  North  in  open  hostility  against  Great  Britain. 
Rii  eMrg*.  The  military  measures  of  Napol^n  were  equally  energetic.  Upon 
mJImi^  the  refusal  cif  Great  Britain  to  treat,  he  issued  one  of  hto  lieart*stiF* 
ring  proclamations  which  were  so  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  ardent  spirit 
of  the  French  people.  He  told  them  that  the  English  minister  had  rejected 
his  proposals  of  peace;  that  to  command  it  he  had  need  of  money,  of  irpi, 
and  soldiers,  and  that  he  swore  not  to  combat  but  for  tbe  happiness  of  Franoe 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  animated  address,  coupled  with  the  magic 
that  encircled  the  name  of  Napol^n,  produced  an  amazing  effect.  Yidary 
seemed  about  again  to  attend  the  Republican  standards,  under  the  ansploei 
of  a  leader  to  whom  she  had  never  yet  proved  futhless;  the  patriotic  ardour 
of  1795  was  in  part  revived,  with  all  the  addition  which  the  nationRi  atrength 
had  since  received  from  the  experience  of  later  times.  The  first  daas  of  the 
conscription  for  the  year  4800  was  put  in  requisition,  without  any  exemp- 
tion either  from  rank  or  fortune ;  tlds  supply  put  at  the  disposal  of  goven- 
ment  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Besides  this,  a  still  moit 
efiBcient  force  for  immediate  service,  was  formed  by  a  summons  of  all  tbe 
veterans  who  had  obtained  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  for  the  eight  preoecl- 
ing  years,  and  who,  unless  furnished  with  a  valid  excuse,  were  reqoiie^ 
again  to  serve;  a  measure  which  procured  «  supply  of  thirty  thonsaiid  ex- 
perienced soldiers.  At  the  same  time,  the  gendarmerie  were  put  on  a  better 
footing;  and  various  improvements  effected,  particularly  in  the  artillery 
department,  which  greatly  augmented  the  efliciency  of  that  important  arm  of 
the  public  service.  Twenty-five  thousand  horses,  bought  in  the  interior, 
were  distributed  among  the  artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  frontier,  and  all  the 
stores  and  equipments  of  the  armies  repaired  with  a  celerity  soeztraonii- 
nary,  that  it  would  have  appeared  iuCTedible,  if  long  experience  had  net 
proved,  that  confidence  in  the  vigour  and  stability  of  government  operates 
as  rapidly  in  increasing,  as  the  vacillation  andinseeurity  of  democracy  does 
in  withering  the  national  resources  (2). 
Rerivni  of  Far  from  experiencing  the  difficulty  which  had  been  so  severely 
SirlTio"^  felt  by  the  Directory  in  retaining  the  soldiers  to  their  colours,  the 
™''^-  consular  government  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  all  classes.  Several  brilliant  corps  of  volunteers  were  fonawsd;  ad 
the  ranks  rapidly  filled  up  by  veterans  hastening  to  renew  their  toils 
a  leader  to  whom  fortune  had  hitherto  proved  so  propitious.  In 
quence,  the  government  soon  found  itself  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  commence  hostilities  in  Italy  and  Germany,  wliiie 
above  one  hundred  thousand  conscripts  were  rapidly  learning  the  rudiments 
of  war  at  the  dep6ts  in  the  interior,  and  before  six  months  might  be  ex- 
pected to  join  the  armies  on  the  frontier  (3). 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  such  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  security  and 
pacification  of  France,  that  the  energies  of  the  First  Consul  were  employed. 
He  already  meditated  the  re^establishment  of  the  monarchy,  and  c«rty 

(0  Jnm.  xlii.  13,  14.  Bour.  iii,  269,  270.  Aan.        (2)  Dwm.  iii.  23,  25.  Jom.  xfii.  8S,  35. 
Reg.  1800, 234.  (3)  jom.  xiii.  35.  Dum.  iii.  24, «. 
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commenoed  that  system  of  misleading  the  people  by  false  epithets,  and 
dazzling  them  by  splendid  pageants,  which  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
ibr  tbe  lustre  of  the  throne,  and  induce  them  to  concur  in  the  reconstruction 
of  all  tbe  parts  of  the  social  edifice  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Revo** 
iDtion  to  destroy. 

»"?«.    '^^  accomplish  this  object,  he  applied  himself  to  what  he  was 
Jjjgjj^  well  aware  is  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  decline  of  re* 
wijkmmr  Tolutionary  fervour,  the  ruling  principle  of  human  nature,  yiz., 
pk!^  ^^  self-interest.  All  the  officers  of  state,  all  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  endowed  with  ample  salaries;  even  the  tribunate,  which  pro- 
iened  to  be  the  barrier  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  govem- 
awnt,  received  above  L.50,000  a-year  among  its  eighty  members,  being  at 
liie  rate  of  nearly'  L.700  a-year  to  each  individual  who  composed  it ;  a  very 
hi|e  allowance  in  a  country  where  the  highest  civil  functionaries,  the 
beads  of  the  law  and  church,  received  only  from  L.300  to  L.600  annually  (1). 
From  the  very  first  he  commenced  the  demolition  of  all  those  ensigns  and 
expressions  which  recalled  the  idea  of  the  liberty  and  equality,  from  the 
Md  of  which  his  redoubtable  power  had  arisen.  The  image  orthe  Repub- 
^  seated  and  holding  a  spear  in  her  hand,  which  was  at  the  top  of  all  the 
official  letters  at  the  commencement  of  the  consulship,  was  suppressed. 
Some  doubt  existed  in  the  first  instance  as  to  which  of  the  consuls  should 
take  the  chair,  and  Si^yes  openly  asserted  his  pretensions  to  it,  in  virtue 
IS  weO  of  his  seniority  as  his  great  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom;  but 
Napolfon  cut  the  matter  short  by  stepping  into  the  chair  himself,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  elder  consul  was  soon  removed  by  the  grant  of  the  large 
property  oi^t  of  the  park  of  Versailles  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  habiliments  and  ensigns  of  authority  were  changed; 
tbe  Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  which  recalled  the  ideas  of  equality  lately 
10  much  in  vogue,  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  military  dress;  the 
First  Consul  appeared  on  all  occasions  in  uniform,  with  boots  and  spurs, 
ud  all  the  inferior  military  functionaries  followed  his  example.  The  levees, 
which  he  held  almost  daily,  were  crowded  with  officers  in  full  dress;  and 
tbe  court  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic  was  noways  distinguisliable 
from  the  headquarters  of  its  greatest  general.  At  the  same  time,  the  insti- 
ll 1799-      tution  of  sabres  and  fusils  of  merit,  as  a  testimony  of  reward  to 
nilitary  distinction,  ahready  shadowed  out  to  the  discerning  eye  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  the  re-estaiblishment  of  titles  of  rank  and  a  hereditary  no- 
bility; whUe  the  daily  reviews  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  war, 
ia  the  Plaee  da  Carrousel,  accustomed  the  people  to  those  magnificent 
IMgetnts  which  were  destined  to  conceal  from  their  gaze  the  chains  of  the 
empire  (2). 

D«c  u.       These  measures  were  all  steps,  and  not  unimportant  ones,  to  the 
'^        re-establishment  of  monarchical  authority.    But  they  were  the 

(0  T)m  civil  list  under  tbe  First  GodsoI  was  fixed  at  the  following  tuns  s— 

•                  legislative  Body, 2.400,000  francs. 

TribiUMite, 1,S13.000 

Archives, 75.000 

Three  Consob 1,800,000 

Council  of  State, 675.000 

Their  Secretaries, 1 13,500 

Six  Ministers.  -. 3(>0,C00                                    • 

MiaiJter  of  Foreign  AfbOr*, 90,000 

6,824,500  francs,  or  L.  373,000 
See  Bosfta.iBa»«,  iiJ.  242. 

(2)  Thib,  %  3.  Bout.  iii.  343, 355,  2^9.  ^Vp.  i.  243' 
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prelude  only  to  more  important  changes.  In  December,  4799,  an  important 
arrit  was  published,  which,  on  the  preamble—"  That  a  part  of  the  joomak 
He  Muiiy      printed  at  Paris  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
SEIibTr'y     the  Republic;  and  that  it  is  the  flrst  duty  of  the  goTemment  to 
of  the  press,    i^'atch  over  its  security,"  decreed,  "That  the  minister  of  police 
should  not  suffer  to  be  printed,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  any 
journals  but  the  following."  Then  followed  a  list  of  thirteen  journals,  thus 
invested  with  the  monopoly  of  Paris;  and  from  it  were  only  excluded  ^^  those 
exclusively  devoted  to  science,  the  arts,  literature,  commerce,  or  adyertise- 
ments."  It  was  decreed,  by  a  separate  article,  that  "  any  journal  among 
those  retained  which  inserted  any  thing  contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  die 
people,  should  be  immediately  suppressed."  This  clause,  inserted  to  blind 
the  people  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  measure,  received  in  the  sequel,  as 
was  foreseen  at  the  time,  the  most  liberal  interpretation,  and  was  applied, 
contrary  to  its  obvious  meaning,  to  sanction  Uie  extinction  of  all  journals 
contrary  to  the  consular  government.  Thus  early  commenced  the  system 
of  Napoleon  for  the  coercion  of  the  press;  a  system  which  received,  doriDg 
the  remainAer  of  his  reign,  such  ample  developement;  and  which,  as  Madame 
de  Sta^l  justly  remarks,  converted  that  great  engine,  generally  considered 
as  the  palladium  of  liberty,  into  the  most  pois^erful  instrument  of  bondage, 
by  perpetually  exhibiting  a  series  of  false  and  delusive  pictures  to  the  bnman 
mind,  and  excludfng  all  others  from  the  view  (1). 
HefKeshis    Thc  ucxt  Step  of  Napol^u  was  to  fix  his  residence  in  theToi- 
tb^'TuTi^-'^  leries,  and  sleep  in  the  ancient  apartment  of  the  kings  of  France. 
>'i~-         This  great  change,  however,  required  considerable  caution  in  ils 
accomplishment;  it  was  so  palpable  an  approach  towards  royalty,  that  it 
might  shock^  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  newly  established 
authority.  Slowly,  and  with  profound  dissimulation,  therefore,  he  proceeded 
in  his  advances.   A  fine  statue  of  Brutus  was  first  placed  in  one  of  the  gal- 
leries of  the  palace ;  it  was  thought  the  most  ardent  Republicans  could  appre- 
hend nothing  from  a  change  which  commenced  with  honour  done  to  tbe 
hero  who  had  slain  a  tyrant.    Orders  were  next  given  to  repair  and  put  in 
order  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Tuileries,  and  under  the  veil  of  these 
words  great  changes  were  effected.  The  bonnets  rouges  were  all  efiaoed; 
the  statues  which  were  to  adorn  the  great  gallery  chosen  by  Napol^ 
himself;  he  selected  among  the  ancients,  Demosthenes  and  Alexander, 
Brutus  and  Caesar;  among  the  modems,  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  Turenne, 
Gonde,  Prince  Eugene,  Marlborough,  Marshal  Saxe,  Fr^^ric,  WashingloDi 
Dugommier,  Dampierre,  and  Joubert.    At  length,  the  translation  of  the 
GoDsuls  from  the  Luxenibourg  to  the  Tuileries  took  place  :  tbe  royal  apart- 
ments were  destined  for  Napoleon,  ^hose  in  the  pavilion  of  Flora  for  tbe  other 
Gonsuls.  The  cortege  set  out  from  the  Luxembourg,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
.  train  of  officers  and  three  thousand  chosen  troops,  among  whom  the  iaoiotis 
regiment  of  Guides  was  peculiarly  conspicuous.    Napol^n,  with  tbe  two 
other  Consuls,  was  drawn  in  a  magnificent  chariot  by  six  white  horses,  the 
same  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  given  him  after  the  treaty  of  Gamp^ 
Formio ;  he  bore  in  his  hand  the  splendid  sabre  presented  to  him  by  the 
same  sovereign  on  that  occasion.   The  cabinet  ministers  followed  in  their 
carriages,  the  only  ones  which  were  to  be  seen  on  the  occasion,  for  ^ 
transportflhe  council  of  slate  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hack- 
ney coaches;  such  was  the  miserable  destitution  in  which  the  Rerolotieo 

(I)  Dc  Staci,  il.  2Si.  Boor.  iii.  354. 
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bad  left  the  highest  ciTtI  fdnctionaries  of  France  (1).  The  real  luxury  of  that 
period  consisted  in  the  splendour  of  the  troops,  whose  brilliant  uniforms 
and  praDcing  chargers  formed  a  painful  contrast  to  the  meanness  and 
simplicity  of  the  civil  authorities-— last  and  sad  effect  of  revolutionary 
coDTulsions,  to  cast  to  the  earth  every  thing  but  the  ensigns  of  military 
prowess. 

TA.  I,.      From  the  opening  into  the  Carrousel,  from  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries 
tioo.       if^  ii^^  gi^^  ^  l]i^  palace,  the  procession  passed  through  a  double 
line  of  guards  :  a  royal  usage,  which  offered  a  singular  contrast  to  the  in- 
scriptjon  on  the  guard-house  by  which  it  passed-^'' lOtb  August,  1792— 
Royalty  is  abolished  in  France,  and  will  never  be  re-established."  No  sooner 
bad  be  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stair,  than  Napoleon,  allowing  the  other 
CoDsuls  to  ascend  to  the  presence  chamber,  mounted  on  horseback,  and, 
amidst  incessant  cries  of  ^^  Vive  le  Premier  Consul !"  passed  in  review  above 
tirenty  thousand  men.  Murat  was  on  his  right,  Lannes  on  his  left ;  the  brilliant 
staff  who  surrounded  him  bore  on  their  visages  the  marks  of  the  sun  of  Italy 
or  the  sands  of  Egypt.  When  the  banners  of  the  ninetieth,  the  forty-third, 
aad  thirtieth  demi-brigades,  which  exhibited  only  bare  poles  riddled  with 
sbot  and  surmounted  by  tatters  black  with  powder,  were  carried  past,  he 
bowed  with  respect  to  the  monuments  of  military  valour.  Enthusiastic  ac- 
clamations rent  the  skies;  and  such  was  the  universal  transport,  that  when 
the  rcFlew  was  concluded,  and  the  First  Consul  ascended  to  the  audience 
cbamber  and  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  colleagues  were 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  pages  following  his  train.  On  that  day  royalty  was  in 
truth  re-established  in  France,  somewhat  less  than  eight  years  after  it  had 
been  abolished  by  the  revolt  of  the  lOlh  August  (2). 
CMMDniec.    No  sooner  was  the  First  Consul  established  at  the  Tuileries,  than 
!!I^c'*'  the  usages,  dress,  and  ceremonial  of  a  court  were  at  once  resumed. 
^air'Su'  '^^  antechambers  were  filled  with  chamberlains,  pages,  and 
'°^'       esquires;  footmen  in  brilliant  liveries  filled  the  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases; the  levees  were  conducted  with  as  much  splendour  as  the  dilapidated 
state  of  most  fortunes  would  permit;  and  a  drawing-room,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  wives  of  the  young  generals  who  had  been  the  companions  of  Napoleon, 
Uid  presided  over  by  the  grace  and  good-breeding  of  Josephine,  already  re- 
rived  to  a  certain  degree  the  lustre  of  a  court.  Napoleon  was  indefatigable  in 
bis  attention  to  these  matters.  He  deemed  the  colour  of  a  livery,  the  cut  of  a 
court-dress  not  beneath  his  notice,  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  efface  all  recollection  of  the  Republic  before  it  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  authority  of  government  (3).  For  the  same  reason, 
he  revived  the  use  of  silk  stockings  in  dress,  and  re-established  the  balls  of 
the  opera,  an  event  which  was  so  great  an  InQovation  on  the  manners  of  the 

(1)  fiour.  ill  390»  821.  Gah.  ii.  15,  10.  Tliib.  2.     recognise  the  consular  gorerameot,  and  Kapolfon 

(2)  St8«  $2S.  Tbib.  2,  8.  was  highlj  f  ratified  when  an  aide-de>camp,  whom 
On  the  night  of  his  entry  into  the  Tuileries,  Na*     ho  dispatch«l  to  Berlin,  was  admitted  to  the  hooonr 

poleon  SAid  to  his  secretary.  **  Boarrienne,  it  is  not  of  dining  at  the  royal  table.   M.  Lncchesipi,  In  Oc- 

caongh  to  be  in  the  Tuileries,  we  mnst  take  mea>  tobcr,  1800.  was  charged  with  a  siiecial  mission  to 

•ares  to  remain  there.  Who  has  not  inhabited  this  the  court  of  the  Tnilerifs  from  the  Pmssian  govem- 

piacc?   It  has  been  the  abode  of  robbers,  of  mem-  ment.    The  First  Consul  reccirrd  him  at  St.  Cloud, 

hen  of  the  eonvcntion.  Ah  I  there  is  your  brother's  and  was  at  the  balcony  when  he  arrived.   He  was 

hooae.  from  which,  eight  je^n  ago,  [See  vol.  i.  |59]  nmch  slrurk  with  the  decorations  which  he  bore, 

we  saw  the  gond  Louis  XVI  besiegiid  in  the  Tnile-  and  the  rich  Itvvry  of  tlie  servants  who  attended 

lies  and  carried   off  into  captivity.  But  yon  need  him  :  and  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *'  That  is  im- 

aot  fear  a  r«|>etition  of  the  scene.  Let  them  attempt  posing ;  we  must  have  things  of  that  sort  to  dacde 

it  with  mt  it  they  dara."  (Bour.  iv.]  the  peoplc."^S«e  Tuaavvxiv,  14—15. 

(3)  The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  first  to 
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Republic  that  it  created  quite  a  sensation  at  that  period.  But  Napol^n,  in 
pursuing  these  measures,  knew  well  the  character  of  the  French.  ''¥fiule 
they  are  discussing  these  changes,*'  said  he,  ^'  they  will  cease  to  talk  nonseme 
about  my  politics,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  Let  them  amuse  themseWes,  let 
them  dance;  but  let  them  not  thrust  their  heads  into  the  councils  of  gOTern- 
ment.  Commerce  will  reviye  under  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  capital 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Jacobins ;  1  ncTcr  was  so  much  applauded  as  at  the  Ust 
parade.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  nothing  is  right  but  what  is  new ;  we  have 
had  enough  of  such  norelties.  I  would  rather  have  the  balls  of  the  opera  thn 
the  saturnalia  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  (1).^ 
RcMii  of      About  the  same  time  an  arrSt  was  published,  which  took  off  Ae 
"^Dts'<?-'  sentence  of  banishment  against  a  great  number  of  those  who  had 
I'sui'f^u-  ^^^^  exiled  by  the  result  of  the  f  8th  Fructidor.  It  was  only  pro- 
dor,         yided  that  they  should  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and 
reside  at  the  places  appointed  for  each  respectively  in  the  decree.  Among  the 
persons  thus  restored  against  an  unjust  sentence,  were  many  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  Republic  :  Gamot,  Barth^lemy,  Boissy-d'Anglas, 
Portalis,  Yilloul,  Joyeusc,  and  above  forty  others.  He  immediately  made  use 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them  in  the  service  of  the  state :  Gamot  was  appointed 
minister  at  war  in  the  absence  of  Berthier,  and  contributed  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  the  glorious  issue  of  the  succeeding  campaign.   Barr^re  also  wis 
recalled,  and  was  so  desirous  to  receive  employment,  that  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  justifying  his  conduct  to  the  First  Consul;  but  the  latter  never  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  into  his  service  that  hardened  Republican.  Those  pro- 
scribed by  the  Directory  were  thus  early  admitted  into  favour ;  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  received  with  equally  open  arms  the  Royalists  and  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution ;  the  only  faction  against  which  to  the  last  he  was  inveterate 
was  the  remnant  of  the  Jacobin  party,  who  retained  throughout  alt  his 
reign  the  resolution  of  their  character  and  the  perversity  of  their  opi- 
nion (2). 
Establish.     At  the  time  when  Napoldon  was  placed  on  the  consular  throne  he 
ment  of  the  Qrganizcd  his  secret  police,  intended  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  poHic 
police.       one  of  Fouchd.  Duroc  was  at  first  at  the  head  of  this  establishment, 
to  which  Junot,  as  governor  of  Paris,  soon  after  succeeded.  So  early  did  this 
great  leader  avail  himself  of  this  miserable  engine,  unknown  in  constltutioDal 
monarchies,  the  resource  of  despots,  inconsistent  "v^ith  any  thing  like  free- 
dom, but  the  sad  legacy  bequeathed  to  succeeding  ages  by  the  convulsiofls 
and  devastation  of  the  Revolution.  The  spies  and  agents  of  this  police  and 
counter-police  soon  filled  every  coffee-house  and  theatre  In  Paris;  they  ovc^ 
heard  conversations,  mingled  in  groups,  encouraged  seditious  expressions, 
were  to  be  found  in  saloons  and  palaces,  and  rendered  every  man  insecoie, 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  captive  in  the  dungeon.  Lately  ap- 
pointed governor  .of  Paris,  Junot  had  a  multitude  of  inferior  agents  in  his 
pay  to  watch  the  motions  of  Fouch^,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  carried  corruption 
into  the  bosom  of  the  consular  family,  and,  by  liberally  supplying  funds  ibr 
her  extravagance,  obtained  secret  information  from  Josephine  herself  (3). 
This  miserable;  system  had  survived  all  the  changes  to  which  it  gave  birth; 
the  formidable  engine,  organized  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  with  its  arms  extend- 
ing over  all  France,  is  instantly  seized  upon  by  each  successive  faction  which 

(1)  Boar.  ill.  363,  264,  3 19,  336,  337.  Tliib.  IS.         (2)  Boor.  lii.  264,  36T. 
D'Abr.  ii.  365, 280.  h)  Bobr.  Hi  295,  803. 
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risesto  the  head  of  affidn;  the  herd  of  informers  and  spies  is  perpetrated 
hm  geiMntion  to  generation,  and  exercises  its  prostituted  talents  for  be- 
hoof of  any  goTemment  which  the  armed  force  of  the  capital  has  eloTated  to 
soprane  power;  the  people,  habituated  to  this  unseen  authority,  regard  it 
as  ID  indispeDsable  part  of  regular  goyemment ;  and  a  system,  which  was 
Iho  disgrace  of  Roman  serritude  in  the  corrupted  days  of  the  empire,  is 
engrafted  on  a  government  which  boasts  of  concentrating  within  itself  all  the 
lights  of  modem  civilisation  (i). 

ikpMo^  ^'  Augustus  knew  well,^'  says  GiM)on,  ^^  that  mankind  are  go- 
iEJ^  reamed  by  names;  and  that  they  wi&  in  general  submit  to  real 
wm^h^  slavery,  if  they  are  told  that  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom." No  man  ondentood  this  principle  better  than  Napol^n.  While  he 
iras  preparing,  by  fixing  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace,  the  appohitments 
cf  the  legislature  by  the  executive,  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
nd  the  establishment  of  a  vigilant  police  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  prin- 
dpla  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  carefUl  to  publish  to  the  world  proclama- 
tioDs  which  still  breathed  the  spirit  of  democratic  freedom.  Shortly  before 
vbiM,  his  installation  hi  the  Tuileries,  inteUigmce  arrived  of  the  death  of 
>»M.i7s».  Washington,  the  illustrious  founder  of  American  independence, 
fie  immediately  publi^ed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  the  army  :— 
^Washington  is  dead!  That  great  man  has  struggled  with  tyranny;  he  con- 
Mfidated  the  liberty  of  his  country.  His  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  the 
French  people,  as  to  all  free  men  in  both  hemispheres,  who,  like  him  and 
the  American  soldiers,  have  fought  for  liberty  and  equality.  As  a  mark  of 
rapect,  the  First  Consul  orders,  that  for  ten  days  black  crape  shall  be  sus- 
poded  from  all  the  standards  and  banners  of  the  Republic.'*  Thus,  by  the 
ikiUdl  use  of  hi§^-«)unding  names  and  heart-stirring  recollections,  did  this 

(l)  The  dre«]iiMancM  of  the  Roman  bat  tbej  enjoyed  tiie  preeminence  orer  all  tke  gmc 

empire,  eiKmodelled  by  Conrtantine,  officen  of  sUte.  TUslumooxmblenuik  wet  bestowed 

allord  A  elriking  enelou  to  tboM  of  on  tbem  for  life,  and  at  tbflj  -were  osnally  faTonrltea 

France  whim  Napol^n  ascended  tbo  and  ministers  at  the  Impenel  eonrt,  Uie  tme  etjmo- 

«hnm«t  and  it  is  cnrioas  to  oliserre  logy  of  tbe  word  wm  perrerted  by  ignoraaee  and 

bow  exactly  Ihe  previoos  dcstraction  flattery,  and  tbe  patricuns  of  GonsUntine  were  re- 

of  tbe  nobility  and  bigber  classes  in  Teremned  as  tbe  adopted  fatben  of  tbe  emperor  and 

tbo  two  eonntrles  pavM  ibe  way,  by  tbe  remabiic. 

*^f***'        neeessary  conseonence,  for  tbe  same  '*  The  p0lie§  insensibly  asenmed  tbe  lieense  off 

""pntit  iwsHtatiotts.  **  Tbe  Patrician  families,  *'  reporting  whaterer  they  ooold  obeerre  of  tbe  eon- 

**p  Gibbon,  "  iriiose  oricinal  nnmbers  were  nefW  dnrct,  either  of  magistratas  of  priTate  eitiaens,  end 

"Qntted  till  the  end  of  the  coounonweallb,  either  were  soon  considered  as  the  €jr9s  of  tbe  monarch  and 

failed  in  the  ordinary  oonrso  of  natnre,  or  were  ex*  the  scourge  of  the  people.  Under  tbe  warm  inflnenoo 

'iHwiifced  in  eo  many  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  of  a  feeble  reign,  thrf  mnltinlied  to  tbe  incrcdiblo 

Fevieaained  who  conldderiTe  their  genuine  origin  number  of  10*000*  disdained  the  mild  though  fre- 

i^uathelbnndation  of  the  city,  when  Caesar  and  quent  admonitions  ofthelawt,  and  esercised  in  the 

^H'Utn,  Clandina  and  Vespasian,  created  a  com-  profiuble  management  of  iheposu  a  rapacions  and 

pfteat  number  oi  new  Patrician  famiiies.  But  these  insolent  oppression.  These  ofncial  ^ies,  who  cor* 

utifidal  SQppKes,  in  which  tbe  reigning  bouse  was  responded  with  the  palace,  were  encouraged  with 

slvap  indnded,  were  rapidly  swept  away  by  the  reward  and  faTonr  anxiously  to  waloh  the  progresa 

'fs  of  tyrants,  hj  frequent  rerolutions,  tbe  change  of  erery  treasonable  design,  from  the  fisint  and  la- 

•fmanneri,  and  the  intefmixtnre  of  nations.  Little  teat  lymptoms  of  disafmlion,  to  tbe  actual  nrepa- 

■*s  waa  left,  when  Gonatantine   Moosdad  tbe  ration  of  open  revolt.  Their  oarelcss  or  criminal 

nron^  than  a  Tague  and  imperfect  tradition  that  riolation  of  tmth  and  justice  was  covered  by  tbe 

V  Filridans  bad  once  been  tne  firrt  emoog  die  Ro-  eonseerated  mask  of  teal ;  and  they  might  secnrdy 

■■■as.  To  form  a  body  of  nobtea  whose  infloenee  aim  their  poisoned  arrows  at  thebreest  either  of  the 

y  wstrein,  while  it  secures  the  authority  of  the  Innocent  or  tbe  guilty,  who  bad  proToked  their  re- 

■Kiaareh,  wcnld  Jutc  been  very  inconsistent  with  seatment  c»r  refused  to  pvrehaae  their  silence.  A 

uechancter  and  policy  of  Constantine ;  but  had  he  failhlnl  anfakct  of  Syria,  perhaps,  or  BriUin,  waa 

«irie«ily  cnicrtaiaed  such  a  design,  it  might  have  exposed  to  the  danger,  or  at  least  to  the  dread,  of 

oeeded  the  measure  of  his  power  to  ratify,  by  an  being  dragged  in  chains  to  the  oonct  of  Uilan  or 

*>biinury  edict,  an  institntion  which  must  expect  Constantinople,todefendhislife  and  fortune  against 

^SMaction  of  time  aod  opinion.  He  reviTed,  in-  the  malicious  chargesoftbesepririleced  informers." 

j**d,  the  title  of  patriciens ;  but  he  rerived  has  a  This  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  Conserra- 

fnnal,  net  ea  Uemlitanr  distutciion,   Ther  yielded  tire  Senate  and  police  of  NapoIten.«-^ce  Qissov, 

self  to  the  tramicnt  antkority  of  Ibe  aaniial  eootnls ;  di.  zrii. 
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great  master  of  the  art  of  dissimulation  veil  his  adniices  towards  absolate 
power,  and  engraft  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  despotic  goToih 
ment  on  tlie  turbulent  passions  which  had  been  nourished  by  the  Revo- 
lution (1). 
wcToTbi.  "^^^  ™*^^  of  Napol^n  was  equally  great  in  crcry  thing  wfaidi 
p^^*^»|9n>it  undertook.  He  had  early  conceived  an  admiration  for  ardiitec- 
turai  <-mbci'.  tural  decoration,  which  his  residence  among  the  stately  monumeDls 
ii*bm«nt  mc  ^  Egypt  hsd  couTcrted  into  a  chastened  and  elevated  passion.  Bii 
present  situation,  as  chief  of  the  French  government,  gave  him  ampkroom 
for  the  indulgence  of  this  truly  regal  disposition,  and  he  already  began  to 
conceive  those  great  designs  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris  and  improve- 
ment of  France,  which  have  thrown  such  durable  lustre  over  his  reign.  TIk 
inconceivable  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  discovenng 
new  objects  for  exertion;  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  conducting  the  di- 
plomacy of  Europe,  and  regulating  all  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  matur- 
ing plans  for  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals  throogfa  all  its 
wide  extent,  and  setting  on  foot  those  great  works  which  have  given  sodi 
splendour  to  its  capital.  He  early  selected  M.  Fontaine  and  M.  P^rier  as  the 
instruments  of  his  designs,  and,  aided  by  the  suggestions  of  these  able  archi- 
tects, the  embellishment  of  the  metropolis  proceeded  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
The  formation  of  a  quay  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to  the  Tniloies, 
near  the  Quai  Voltaire,  first  removed  a  deformity  which  had  long  been  felt  in 
looking  from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  Place  da 
Carrousel  next  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  awl 
forming  a  vast  square  between  those  two  sumptuous  edifices.  At  first  it  nas 
proposed  to  construct  a  building  across  the  vacant  area,  in  order  to  coDcnl 
the  oblique  position  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other;  but  this  ideavas 
soon  abandoned,  as  Napol<$on  justly  observed,  that  ^^  no  building,  how  ma- 
jestic soever,  could  compensate  for  a  vast  open  space  between  the  Louvre 
and  Tuileries."  The  construction  of  a  fourth  side,  for  the  great  square  oppo- 
site to  the  picture  gallery,  was  therefore  commenced,  and  the  demolition  of 
the  edifices  in  the  interior  soon  after  began ;  a  great  undertaking,  which  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  his  reign  prevented  him  from  completing,  and  which 
all  the  efforts  of  succeeding  sovereigns  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion.  The  Pont-des-Arts,  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Institute,  was  commenced  about  the  same  time^  ajid  the  demolition  of  the 
convents  of  the  Feuillans  and  Capucines  made  way  for  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
which  now  forms  so  noble  a  border  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Malmai- 
son  at  this  time  was  the  favourite  country  residence  of  the  First  Consnl;  hot 
he  already  meditated  the  establishment  of  his  court  at  St.-Cloud,  and  the 
apartments  of  that  palace  began  to  be  fitted  up  in  that  sumptuous  style  whidi 
has  rendered  them  unequalled  in  all  the  palaces  of  France  (2). 
sapprfssioD  The  First  Consul  did  not  as  yet  venture  openly  to  break  with  the 
on'imlil.  Republican  party,  but  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  in  what 
Hemlon^of  cstimatiou  he  held  their  principles.  On  occasion  of  the  esUblish- 
Trooohrt.  ment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  France,  he 
said  to  Bourrienne, — ^^'I  do  not  venture  as  yet  to  take  any  decided  step 
against  the  regicides;  but  I  will  show  what  I  think  of  them.  To-morrow  I 
shall  be  engaged  with  Abrial  in  the  formation  of  the  Tribunal  of  Cassation. 
Target,  who  is  its  president,  declined  to  defend  Louis  XVI :  Whom  do  yot 

(I)  Hiib.  7,  3.  Bonr.  iii.  278.  (2)  Thib.  %  S.  Boor.  ir.  40*  SO- 
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foppose  lam  about  to  name  in  his  plaee?  Tronchet,  who  so  nobly  discfaaiged 
that  perilous  doty.  They  may  say  what  they  choose;  my  mind  is  made  up." 
TroDchet  accordingly  received  the  appointment  so  richly  desenred  by  his 
Woic  conduct.  The  commemoration  of  the  murder  of  Louis  XYI  was  at  the 
same  tiooe  suppressed,  and  concerts  of  sacred  music  were  permitted  on  Sun- 
days at  the  Opera.  Thus,  though  the  Republican  calendar  was  still  observed, 
an  approach  was  made  to  the  ancient  mode  of  measuring  time  in  the  public 
amiiftments(l). 

GdrmpM.    Lanis  XYm  at  this  time  wrote  seyeral  letters  to  Napol^n,  in 
^  ^.  which  he  expressed  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  cha- 
{^  '^  racter,  and.  offered  bim  any  situation  which  he  chose  to  fix  on 
xvuL      upder  the  government,  if  he  would  aid  in  re-establishing  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  Napol^n  replied  in  firm  but  courteous  terms,  de- 
dining  to  hare  any  connexion  with  the  exiled  family  (2).  He  clearly  foresaw, 
with  admirable  sagacity,  all  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  restora- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  family,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  make  way  for  such 
in  CTcnt.  '^  The  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,'*  said  he,  ^*  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  imagine  that  I  am  the  man  to  play  the  part  of  Monk.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  hazard  to  which  France  may  be  one  day  exposed  from  my  decease 
without  issue,  as  my  brothers  are  eyidently  unfit  for  such  a  throne ;  but  con- 
sider the  absurdity  of  the  propositions  which  they  have  made  to  me.  How 
could  we  secure  so  many  new  interests  and  vested  rights  against  the  efforts 
oft  family  returning  with  eighty  thousand  emigrants,  and  all  the  prejudices 
of  ianaticism  ?  What  would  become  of  the  holders  of  national  domains,  and 
ill  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution?  The  Bourbons 
would  conceive  they  had  conquered  by  force ;  all  their  professions  and  pro- 
mises would  give  way  before  the  possession  of  power.  My  part  is  taken;  no 
one  but  a  fool  would  place  any  reliance  upon  them  (3).*' 
^H^^iUH^  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  brightened  un- 
^'JTif™'  <^>*^c^^spicesofNapol^n.  To  the  insecurity ,  distrust,  and  terror 
fS!L,      which  had  paralysed  all  the  efforts  of  patriotism  under  the  Direc- 


(0  Boar.  IT.  6S>  70.  family,  and  shall  learn  with  pleasure  that  yon  are 

WThe  latter  of  Loois  XVIII  was  in  these  terms;—  snrnmDded  with  every  thing  which  can  secure  the 

Pm.  4.          ''For  longt  freneral.  yon  most  have  tranqoillity  of  yoor retreat. 

IbovB  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  yon.  If  yon  This  answer  was  nut  dispatrhrd  for  scTcn  months 

Jsvlit  my  gratitude,  fix  upon  the  pbce  yon  desire  after  tlie  receipt  of  the  letter  from  l^onls,  and  when 

far  yowaelf ;  point  out  the  situations  which  Ton  the  Coof^rcss  of  Lnnrville  was  ahont  to  open.— See 

with  for  your  friends.    As  to  my  priuciptes,  tbry  BocsMciixt,  it.  77—79.                  «   . 

SIC  those  of  the  French  character.     Clemency  on  Not  disconcerted  with  this  repulse,  the  Bourhon 

principle  accords  with  the  dictates  of  reason.  family  endeavonrcd  to  open  a  ncKotiation  with  Na- 

**No— the rictor  of  Lodi,Casti{;Iione,ond  Areola,  pol(k>n,  through  the  Duchess  of  Guiche,  a  lady  of 

Ae  conqueror  of  Italy  and  E|i^*pt  can  nerer  prefer  (^reat  heauty  and  abilities,  «ho  found  no  difficulty 

s  vain  celebrity  to  true  {^iory.  Hut  you  are  losing  in  penetrating  to  Josephine,  and  cooYcrine  to  her 

tlie  moit  precious  moments.    XFe  could  secnre  the  the  propositions  of  the  exiled  family,  which  were, 

happiness  of  France.  I  say  ire,  for  1  require  Bona-  that  ha  should,  on  restoring  them,  be  made  Con- 

parte  for  such  an  attempt  and  he  could  not  achieve  stable  of  France  and  receive  the  principality  of 

it  without  me.    General.  Europe  obserres  you—  Corsica.  Napoleon  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than  he 

Rlory  awaits  you,  and  1  am  impatient  to  restore  ordered  the  fsKinating  duchess  to  leave  Paris  in 

pmce  to  my  people."  twenty-four  hours ;  an  order  which  gave  great  sa* 

Kanolfon  i«Dlied  '  -^  tisfaction  to  Jos^hine,  who  already  had  become 

StpTi*.  jioo:  «  I  have  received,  sir,  yonr  letter,  w™*^*"*  »n«»»T  •{  Jbe  proximitr  of  so  charming 

1  thank  you  for  the  obliging  expmsions  which  it  » .J^"""'??:    "  '*"1^*'"  P^JP^S.    **?*  f.'P*""**? 

contains  regarding  myself.  P'"^^  should  he  erected  on  the  P  ace  du  Carrousel, 

«  Ton  shUld  r^ounee  all  hope  of  returning  to  »nnnounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon  crowning  the 

France.  You  could  not  do  so.  but  over  the  bodies  of  J^^^*"""-  *\Noth.ng  was  wanting,    said  lJ«P<>Won, 

«K  hundred  thou»nd  Fnmchmeu.    .Sacrifice  voor  /  ***  !"?  ■  **"'«5  "/tP^***" Vll*  £'."* V****"  w.*** 

iatemt  to  the  lepow  and  happiness  of  Fr-nce.  (•""^'^  ?"J5*±?**  body  of  the  F.rst  Consul.  - 

History  wiU  dulvVpptcciate  your  dnduet  in  so  ^^  ^^' »'  »W.  MO.  and  CArxnoox,  i.  l40. 

^■g.  (S)  Boor.  iv.  73.  83.    Capefigne,  Hist,  de  la  B«s- 

"  I  an  Bol  insentihle  to  the  misfortunes  of  your  tauntion.  i.  137f  t4l. 
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tory^raceeededoonfidenoe, energy,  and  hope;  geninsememedfromobseQiity 
to  take  an  actiye  part  in  public  affairs;  conniption  and  profligacy  oetaed  to 
poison  every  branch  of  administration.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  in 
European  history  than  the  sudden  resurrection  of  France  under  the  goyern- 
ment  of  this  great  man,  or  more  descriptive  of  the  natural  tendaicy  of  human 
affairs  to  right  themselves  after  a  period  of  disorder,  and  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  aU  classes,  when  taught  wisdom  by  suffering,  to  resume  that  place  in 
society  for  which  they  were  destined  by  nature,  and  in  which  alone  thdr 
exertions  can  add  to  the  sum  of  general  felicity. 
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OhpMiUon  of  the  Fmeh  Amies  at  the  OpeolDg  of  the  Canpalgn-^Fonuitioii  of  the  French 
Amy  of  Resenre— Forces  of  the  Imperialists— Plan  of  the  AnstriaDs  for  the  Campaign— And 
of  the  First  Consul— Position  of  Kray's  Forces  in  Germany— And  of  Mores  u's  Troops — ^First 
Horements  of  ihe  French  General— Irresolution  of  the  Austrian  Generals  in  consequence— 
HsfesQ  adTanees  against  their  Genire— Battle  of  Engen— Victory  of  the  French- Its  great 
Rcffolls— Retreat  of  Kray^Battle  of  Moesklrch— It  at  length  terminates  in  the  Defeat  of  the 
Imperialists- Perilous  Situation  of  5i.-Cyr  on  the  following  day— Affair  of  Biheracb— Kray 
Ktreau  to  the  Intrenched  Gamp  at  XJIm— AdvanUges  of  that  Position-Kray  keeps  the  Field 
vith  part  of  his  Force— Great  Strength  of  the  Intrenched  Camp- Measures  of  Moreau  to  dis- 
Isdge  him  from  i^Vigorous  stroke  of  the  Austrian  General  against  the  Left  Wing  of  the 
FicBcb— Increasing  Perpleiity  of  Moreau— He  in  Tain  moves  round  to  Angsburg- He  next 
advances  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Danube— Imminent  risk  of  the  French  Left— At  length  Mo- 
nin  cots  off  his  Communications— The  Passage  of  the  Danube  is  effected  by  the  French— 
fercre  Action  at  Hochstedl— Kray  is  at  length  obliged  to  OTacuate  Ulm  and  reaches  Nord- 
fisgea— Mbreaa  occupies  Munich— Kray  crosses  the  Danube  and  descends  the  right  bank  to 
Iiadshot— And  falls  back  behind  the  Inn— Operations  against  the  Prince  of  Beuss  in  the 
Tyrol— Feldkirch  is  carried  by  the  Republicans— Armistice  of  Parsdorf  in  Germany— Ex- 
treme suffering  of  the  French  on  the  Summit  of  thtf  Maritime  Alps— Masstoa  is  appointed  to 
the  Gemmaiid— Napolten's  Proclamation  to  these  Troops— Energetic  Measures  taken  Co 
rBMore  order— Positions  of  the  Aostrians— Description  of  Genoa— Measures  Uken  for  its 
Nockade  by  Land  and  Sea— Successful  Attack  of  the  Imperialists  on  the  French  Position— 
Sochet  is  separated  from  the  main  body  and  driven  back  towards  France— Desperate  and 
laecessfol  Sortie  of  Blassdna— His  disposition  for  re-opening  bis  Communications  with 
Saebe^Austrlan  Measures  to  prevent  It,  which  prove  suceessful— Continued  Successes  of 
ihe  Imperialista— Massina  is  finally  driven  into  Genoa— Defeat  of  Suchet  by  Elniti— Who 
is  driven  over  the  Var  into  France— General  Attack  hy  Ott  on  the  French  Positions  round 
Genoa— Which,  at  first  successful,  is  finally  repulsed  by  Mass^na- Successful  Sally  of  the 
French— Whieh  leads  to  another,  in  which  they  are  defeated  and  Soult  made  prisoner— Siege 
is  converted  into  a  Bloeksde— Extreme  want  of  the  Inhabitants— A  fresh  Sortie  is  defeated 
—Agonies  endured  by  the  Inhahitants— Mass^na  at  length  surrenders— M6las  sets  out  to 
neetNapoltoU'-^Anies  advance  to  Nice- Description  of  Sucbet's  Position  on  the  Yar— Attack 
by  (he  Austrians  on  it,  which  is  repulsed— Fresh  Attack,  and  final  Repulse  of  them— Forma- 
tion of  the  Army  of  Reserve  by  Napolten— Skilful  Measures  taken  to  conceal  its  Strength- 
Description  of  the  Passage  of  the  St.-Bemard— Napolten  resolves  to  hazard  the  Passage- 
Measures  taken  for  the  crossing  of  the  Artillery- Passage  of  the  Mountains — Comparison 
of  the  Passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal,  NapoI(k)n,  Suwarrow,  and  Macdonald— The  Army  is 
stopped  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta  by  the  Fort  of  Bard— Great  Skill  with  which  the  Obstacle  was 
evaded  by  the  French  Engineers— Passage  of  the  St.-Gothard  and  Mount  Cinis  by  the  Wings 
of  Uie  Army  of  Reserve— Melas  in  baste  concentrates  his  Army— Different  Plans  which  lay 
open  to  Napolten— He  resolves  to  occupy  Milan— His  Advance  into  Lombardy,  and  Capture 
of  that  City — He  spreads  his  Forces  over  Lombardy,  and  addresses  a  Proclamation  to  his 
Soldiers— Napolten  advances  to  meet  Melas,  who  concentrates  his  forces  at  Alexandria— 
The  Fmeh  Vanguard  comes  up  with  the  Austrians  at  Montcbello— Desperate  and  Bloody 
Action  there,  in  which  the  Austrians  are  worsted- Position  of  the  French  Army  in  the  Pass 
at  Stradella  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po— Disastrous  Retreat  of  Elnita  from  ibe  Var 
—Gallant  Resolution  of  Melas  to  cut  his  way  through  Napoleon's  Army- Arrival  of  Dessix 
from  Egypt  at  Napoleon's  Headquarters- Preparatory  Movements  of  both  parties— Forces 
assembled  on  both  sides— Battle  of  Marengo— Early  Success  of  (he  Austrians— The  French 
Reserves  are  brought  Into  action  nnder  Desaiz— After  a  gallant  Charge  he,  too,  is  defeated— 
Decisive  Charge  of  Kellermann  converts  a  Rout  into  a  Victory— Final  Defeat  of  the  Aus- 
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tri«iis^LoM  sottaiiied  on  both  sideo— MelM  proposes  a  SnspessloB  of  Anns— Annittiee  if 
Alexandria—]  Is  immense  Results— Is  faiihroUy  obsenred  by  tbe  Austrians— Napolten  reiom 
to  Milan— And  then  to  Paris— Reflections  on  this  Campaign— Great  Changes  in  human aftin 
arc  never  owing  to  trivial  causes— Extraordinary  Resurrection  of  France  on  the  accessioatiC 
Ifapolten— Causes  of  the  Disasters  of  tbe  Campaign  to  th^  Imperialists— Imporunt  Effeetil 
Central  Fortiflcations  in  a  Stale— Merits  of  I^apolton  in  the  Campaign^And  of  tbe  Ansirin 
Commanders— Inexpedienco  of  receiving  Battle  in  tbe  Oblique  Order— Inactivity  oCAbcr- 
cromby's  Corps  at  this  crisis  considered. 

ofTbT'*''^"  The  French  forces  were  disposed,  preyions  to  the  commencemeDt 
n'i!!a'ttb«  ^  hostilities,  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  army  of  Italy,  wjiich 
opening  of  occupicd  thc  crest  of  the  Alps  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa  to 
Jm!!?*"*  Mont-Genis,  was  thirty-six  thousand  strong,  of  which  twenty-eight 
thousand  were  assembled  in  Liguria,  from  the  Trebbia  to  the  Col  di  Tende, 
to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  and  protect  Genoa  from  the  Imperial 
forces,  which  were  grouped  in  the  plain  round  the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Tbese 
troops,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  most  miserable  condition; 
their  spirits  were  depressed  by  a  campaign  of  unprecedented  disaster,  their 
clothing  was' worn  out,  their  feet  bare,  their  artillery  broken  down,  their 
cavalry  dismounted,  and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  Sl.-Cyr  and  their  other 
officers  during  the  winter  to  retain  them  at  their  colours  (1  J. 
FormaiioD  of  The  army  of  Germany,  wliich  was  afterwards  called  the  army  of 
Im,'?''^  the  Danube,  was  128,000  strong,  including  16,000  cavalry,  of  whidi 
rcMrre.  immeuse  force  103,090  men,  including  14,000hor5e,  could  be  rdied 
on  for  active  operations.  An  army  of  reserve  of  S0,000  men  was  at  the  sane 
time  formed,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  nominally  at  Dijon,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  force  was  in  reality  disposed  at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  the  other 
towns  which  lay  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  This  reserve  was  destined 
either  to  support  the  army  of  Italy  or  that  of  Germany,  as  circumstances  r^ 
quired,  and  it  was  formed  of  20,000  veteran  troops,  brought  from  Holland, 
under  Brune,  to  la  Vendue,  which  the  pacification  of  that  district  rendered 
disposable  for  offensive  operations,  and  30,000  conscripts,  directed  to  dut 
quarter  from  the  central  depdts.  These  troops  traversed  France,  with  drains 
beating  and  colours  flying,  in  the  finest  order,  and  their  splendid  appearance 
contributed  much  to  revive  the  martial  ardour  of  the  people,  which  tfaedisasp 
ters  of  the  preceding  campaigns  had  so  seriously  impaired.  Berthier  received 
the  command  of  this  army,  and  gave  up  the  portfoUo  of  minister  of  war  to 
Carnot,  whom  Napoleon  sought  out  in  exile  to  fill  that  important  situation  (S). 
[|^»»f  On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperialists  had  collected  96,000  menia 
riaiisu.  Piedmont  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  besides  20,000,  who 
were  dispersed  in  garrisons  in  the  states  of  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Toscany. 
Their  forces  in  Germany  were  still  more  considerable,  amounting  to  92,000 
men,  including  18,000  superb  cavalry,  and  they  were  followed  by  above 400 
pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  independent  of  the  troops  of  Bavaria  and  the 
minor  states  in  the  English  pay,  which  amounted  to  20,000  more,  making ia 
all  112,000  men.  This  great  force,  however,  was  scattered  over  an  immense 
line,  200  miles  long,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Maine,  insomuch  that,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  which  was  the  decisive  point  of  the  whole,  as  it  at  once  led  to 
the  Hereditary  States,  Kray  could  only  assemble  45,000  men  to  resist  the 
75,000  which  Morcau  could  direct  against  that  point.  The  great  error  of  the 
Austrians  in  this  campaign  consisted  in  supposing  that  Italy  was  the  qnarter 
where  the  decisive  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  collecting  in  consequence  the 

(I)  iom.  xiii.  48.  Si..Cyr,  Hist.  Mil.  H.  04,  iw.        (2)  Jom.  xiij.  III.  Own.  lii.  25,  «f.  St.4:»r,  i. 
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giMterptrt  of  their  reserves  in  that  coantry ;  whereas  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
Bobewas  the  place  where  danger  was  really  to  be  apprehended,  and  where  the 
principal  forces  of  the  Republicans  were  collected.  But  they  were  deceived 
kf  ^  great  successes  of  the  preceding  campaign ;  they  were  ignorant  or  in« 
credolous  of  the  rapid  change  produced  on  the  French  armies  by  the  seizure 
of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon ;  and  were  dreaming  of  conquests  on  the  Yar 
and  ID  Provence,  when  their  redoubtable  adversary  was  ah^ady  meditating 
strokes  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria  (1). 

ertiM    The  pkn  of  the  Austrians  was  to  resume  the  offensive  vigorously 
in  Italy,  where  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  Melas,  as  well  as 
fbe  warlike  and  experienced  quality  of  the  troops  he  commanded,  promised 
tk  most  important  results ;  to  throw  Mass^na  back  into  Genoa,  and  capture 
that  important  city ;  drive  the  French  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  carry  the 
inr  into  the  heart  of  Provence.  To  co-operate  with  this  design,  an  English 
opediiion,  having  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board,  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  aid  the  Imperialists  either  in  the  south  of  France  or  the 
Van  time  Alps.  This  being  the  quarter  whero  active  operations  were  to  be 
undertaken,  the  war  in  Germany  was  intended  to  be  merely  defensive,  and 
ntber  to  occupy  a  considerable  army  of  the  enemy  on  the  Rhine  than  to  make 
any  serious  impression  on  his  territories  in  that  quarter  (2). 
U4  .r  Ik.    On  his  side,  Napol^n  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously 
ml        where  the  Austrians  proposed  only  to  pursue  defensive  measures, 
and  to  liberate  Italy  by  the  blows  struck  at  tlux  Hereditary  States  in  the  heart 
of  Cennany.  The  possession  of  Switzerland,  like  a  central  fortress,  gave  the 
French  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  the  line  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
tions in  rear,  either  in  Italy  or  Swabia.  Napolton  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Germany  to  Moroau,  a  generous  proceeding  towards  so  for- 
midable a  rival,  but  which  his  great  military  talents,  and  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  his  capacity,  as  well  as 
dM  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  First  Consul  on  the 
iSth  Brnmaire,  raidered  indispensable.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  to  his 
great  lieutenant  was  to  assemble  all  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schaff- 
haosen,  cross  the  Rhine  by  four  bridges  near  that  town,  move  directly  in  an 
imposing  mass  on  Ulm,  and  thus  turn  the  left  of  the  Imperialists,  and  take  in 
rear  all  the  Austrians  placed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest.  By  this  means  he  hoped  that  the  army,  in  a  week  after  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  would  be  at  Ulm,  and  such  of  the  Imperialists  as  escaped 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  throw  themselves  into  Bohemia,  leaving 
Vienna  and  the  Hereditary  States  to  their  fate.  That  these  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions were  not  chimerical,  is  proved  by  the  result  of  the  campaigns  of  i 805 
tnd  i909;  and  so  strongly  was  Napol^n  impressed  with  their  importance, 
that  he  at  one  time  entertained  the  project  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  directing  the  army  of  reserve  to  its  support, 
which  would  have  brought  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  to 
hear  upon  the  Austrian  line  in  Germany.  But  Moreau  would  not  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  acting  as  second  in  command  to  his  former  rival  (3) ;  and  the 
disposition  of  hb  troops  was  too  republican,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
general  too  strong,  to  render  it  prudent  to  run  the  risk  of  revolt  in  so  power- 
inl  an  army,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  external  advantages.  An  angry 

(1)  Arch.  Ck.  U.  334.  Nap.  i.  185, 161-  Jom.  xiii.  I^ais  XIV  at  the  head  of  my  army.   If  the  Pint 

S2,  f  13.  St  -Cyr,  ii,  108«  I37>  Consul  Ukes  the  cominaod,  I  will  aend  in  my  re- 

(3)  Map.  i.  169.  Jom.  xiii.  41,  42.  signaliou."— Sx.Cva,  ii.  103.  Hist.  Mil. 
(S)  Be  Mid,  ••  1  hare  no  notioo  of  fcciog  a  litUf 
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discussion  took  place  between  the  two  generals,  whidi  terminaied  in  tk 
retention  of  the  supreme  command  by  Moreau,  and  the  adoption  of  a  modi- 
fied plan  for  the  campaign  in  Germany,  in  lieu  of  the  brilliant  but  hazaidov 
one  projected  by  the  First  Consul ;  and  in  consequence  Napol^n  resolved  to 
direct  the  army  of  reserve  to  Italy,  and  in  person  renew  the  struggle  on  tk 
scene  of  his  former  triumphs  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont  (i). 

At  this  period  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  far  from  cordiaUy  supporting  tk 
goyemmentof  the  First  Consul.  Independent  of  the  republican  prindpla 
with  which,  in  common  with  all  the  other  French  troops,  they  were  more  or 
less  imbued,  they  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  jealous  of  the  audacious  geoenl 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  seized  the  sceptre  irhick 
they  thought  would  haye  been  more  worthily  held  by  his  more  disintcreslsi 
riyal.  Any  attempt  to  displace  Iforeau  from  the  command  of  this  great  army 
would  probably  haye  led  to  a  collision,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  totk 
infant  authority  of  Napoleon  (2). 
PbfittoD  of  Field-marshal  Kray  had  his  headquarters  at  Donauschingen;  Int 
^^'  I.  bis  chief  magazines  were  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  at  Stockacb,  Ea* 
Gcmuny.  ggQ^  Mocskirch,  and  Biberach.  The  right  wing,  twenty-six  thour 
sand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Starray,  rested  on  the  Maine;  its  bead- 
quarters  were  at  Heidelberg,  and  it  guarded  the  line  of  the  Rhine  from  tk 
Renchen  to  the  Maine.  The  left,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Reuas,  «tf 
in  the  Tyrol ;  it  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  men,  besides  seven  tboa- 
sand  militia,  and  occupied  the  Rheinthal  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Goa^ 
stance.  The  centre,  forty-three  thousand  strong,  under  the  commaBd  4 
Kray  in  person,  was  stationed  behind  the  Black  Forest  in  the  environs  of  Td- 
lingen  and  Donauschingen;  its  advanced  posts  occupied  all  the  passes  of  lU 
woody  range,  and  observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  the  lake  of  Coi- 
stance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rehl;  while  fifteen  thousand  men,  osdcr 
Keinmayer,  guarded  the  passes  from  the  Renchen  to  the  Valley  of  HeU,aid 
formed  the  link  which  connected  the  centre  and  right  wing  (3).  Thai) 
though  the  Imperialists  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  strong) 
they  were  stationed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  be  incapable  if 
rendering  any  effectual  aid  in  case  of  need;  and  were  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  three  separate  armies,  the  largest  of  which  could  not  bring  above  iortf 
thousand  men  into  the  field  at  any  one  point. 
^<^ukHuor  The  French  army,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  abodi- 
tr^° '  vided  in  three  corps.  The  right,  thurty-two  thousand  strong,  andv 
Lecourbe,  occupied  the  cantons  of  Switzerknd  from  the  St.-Gothard  to  Bifil*) 
won  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  in  the  preceding  campaign,  from  tk 
Imperialists;  the  centre,  under  Gouvion  St.-€yr,  who  was  transferred  to  tbM 
command  from  the  army  of  Genoa,  consisted  of  twenty-nine  thousand  mesi 
and  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  New  Brisach  to  IHobsheim ;  tte 
left,  under  Sainte-Suzanne,  twenty-one  thousand  strong,  extended  fn* 
Kehl  to  Haguenau.  Independent  of  these,  Moreau  himself  was  at  the  heid  d 
a  reserve,  consisting  of  twenty«eight  thousand  men,  which  was  assemided  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basle,  and  which,  if  added  to  either  of  the  divisioitf  d 
the  army,  would  give  it  a  decided  preponderance  over  that  of  the  enemy  l^ 
which  it  was  opposed.  Thus  Moreau  could,  by  uniting  the  reserve  and  oeoirei 
bring  nearly  sixty  thousand  men  to  bear  upon  the  Austrian  force  of  i^ 
thousand  in  the  same  quarter;  an  immense  advantage,  which  was  speeddf 

(l)  Nap.  i.  lOS,  164.  5t..Cyr,  ii.  103*  104.  Jom.  (2)  St.-Cyr,  ii.  102.  Dun.  iii.  84.  S5.  M-  , 
xiii,36,  37.  Dun.  iii.  $4,  09.  Bal.  Feklzag,  Ma-  (3)  Sl.Cyr.  li.  107^  10$.  ivm.  vii.  U2»t^' 
icugo,  17, 10.  IVap.  i.  161,  l63i 
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tamed  to  the  best  aeooniit  by  that  able  commander.  Betides  these  great 
fiirees,  the  Freneh  general  had  at  his  disposal  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  of 
Switzerland,  Landan,  and  Spires;  the  division  of  Mayence,  commanded  by 
LbtbI,  and  the  troops  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-sixth  military  divisions,  form- 
ing an  aggregate  of  thirty-4iro  thousand  men  additional,  which  might  be 
termed  theieseives  of  the  army;  while  the  possession  of  the  bridges  of  Rdil, 
New  Briiach(i),  and  Basle,  gave  him  the  means  of  crossing  the  Rhine  when. 
ercr  he  deoned  it  most  adrisaUe. 

It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Napolten  to  detach  sixteen  thousand  men 

^*^imder  Moncey,  from  Leconrbe*8  wing  stationed  in  Switzerland,  in 
order  to  take  a  shoe  in  the  great  operations  which  he  meditated  in 
the  Italian  plains;  and  therefore  it  was  of  unportanee  that  Horeau  should  ear- 
ly resume  the  offensive,  both  in  order  to  take  adyantage  of  his  numerical 
•opcriiBity  before  that  detachment  took  place,  and  operate  as  a  diversion  to 
the  army  of  Italy,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  soon  be  hard  pressed  by  Mdas 
in  tlfte  mountains  of  Genoa.  Orders,  therefore,  were  transmitted  to  him  to 

the  campaign  without  delay,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for  a  forward 
by  the  24th  April.  The  plan  finally  arranged  between  Moreau  and 
the  FIret  Consul  was  to  make  a  feint  on  the  left  against  the  corps  of  Reinmayer 
and  the  enemy's  right;  and  having  thus  drawn  their  attention  to  that  quarter, 
aeeonmiateaUhisdisposableforcesagainst  thelmperial  centre,  andoverwhelm 
it  liy  a  concentration  of  the  Frendi  left  wing,-  centre,  and  reserve.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  break  through  the  Austrian  line  of  ddSence  with  a  pre- 
ponderating force,  and,  after  a  single  battle,  cut  off  their  communication 
with  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  and  force  them  back,  after  losing  their  magazines 
at  Moeskirch  and  Engen,  to  a  disadvantageous  defensive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  (1). 

Tlie  better  to  conceal  this  able  design,  Moreau,  for  some  days  before  the 
ly  was  put  in  motion,  made  the  greatest  demonstrations  against  the  ene- 
*n  Tight.  Every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  head-quarters  at  Golmar,  and 
it  was  publicly  announced  that  the  reserve  was  to  be  directed  against  Kein- 
and  the  Valley  of  Hell.  Meanwhile,  the  columns  moved  to  the  diffe- 
rent points  assigned  to  them,  and  on  the  2Sth,  at  daybreak,  Sainte- 
Sozanne  crossed  the  bridge  of  Rehl,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
drove  in  the  advanced  posts  of  Reinmayer  towards  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Forest.  On  the  same  day,  the  centre  crossed  at  New  Brisach,  under  the  orders 
of  St.-€yr,  and  advanced  towards  Freyburg.  Kray  upon  this  moved  a  consi- 
ApHi  s?.  derable  part  of  his  centre  and  reserves  to  the  support  of  Reinmayer ; 
Imt  Sainte-Sozanne  having  thus  executed  his  feint,  suddenly  remeasured  his 
steps,  recrossed  the  Rhine  at  Rehl,  and  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  New 
Brisach)  where  he  crossed  again  and  formed  a  second  line  in  the  rear  of  St.- 
Cyr.  On  the  25th,  Moreau  also  crossed  at  Basle  with  the  reserve,  and  moved 
in  the  direction  of  Lauffenburg  (3). 

^^   These  different  and  apparently  contradictory  movements,  threw 

3«^  the  Austrian  generals  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  Uncertain  where 
the  storm  was  likely  really  to  burst,  they  adopted  the  ruinous  reso- 
lution of  guarding  equally  every  point;  and  still  inclining  to  the  belief  that 
mlie  right  and  the  Valley  of  Hell  were  really  threatened,  they  retained  thirty 
ahonsand  men,  under  Starray  and  Reinmayer,  on  the  right,  and  twenty-five 
Uliousand  on  the  left  in  the  rocks  of  the  Yoralberg,  while  their  centre  and 

(1)  Jom.  xiii.  UO^tll.  St.-Cyr.  il.  100—110.  ^3)  Sl-Ctt.  il.  130|  139.  Dam,  iii.  94, 99.  Jom. 

(4  Hap.  1. 169*   Jom.  lUi.  119, 117.   D«m.  iii.     ziu.  ISO,  129. 
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reserTe,  now  reducedto  forty  thoosand  men,  were  menaced  by  anattidlif 
Sainte-Suzanne,  Horeau,  and  St.-Cyr,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  com- 
Aprii  ai  batants.  The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  concentntiBf 
u«  39-  his  forces  between  Kehl  and  Freyburg ;  and  the  better  to  distract  the 
enemy,  Lecourhesoon  after  crossed  the  Rhine,  with  the  right  wing,  at  Pandis 
and  Richlingen,  and,  after  throwing  a  bridge  oyer  at  Stein,«dTanced  towards 
Engen  and  Stockach.  On  the  same  day,  the  inaccessible  fort  of  Hohenstohd 
May  I.  capitulated  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  left  of  Lecourbe  entered 
into  communication  with  Horeau  and  St.-Cyr.  Thus  the  whole  Frenchanny, 
with  the  exception  of  two  diyisions  of  the  left  wing  which  obserred  Keinmaycr 
and  Starray,  were  converging  towards  the  Imperial  magazines  at  Engen  and 
Moeskirch,  which  it  was  evident  could  not  be  saved  but  by  a  battle  foofiht 
against  most  unequal  odds  (1). 

Moma  td.  Ably  profiting  by  the  great  advantages  already  gained,  Korean  di- 
ogT^t  their  rect^  Lecourbe  to  move  towards  Stockach,  in  order  to  tun  the 
*^*^*  centre  of  the  enemy  and  cut  oflE!  their  communication  with  the  left 
wing  under  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  while  he  himself,  with  the  coitre,  resonre, 
and  part  of  Sainte  Suzanne's  corps,  moved  directly  upon  the  town  of  Engen, 
May  a.  which  it  was  anticipated  would  not  be  aliandoned  without  astrag- 
gle,  on  account  of  the  valuable  magazines  which  it  contained.  Kray,onUs 
part,  assembled  all  the  disposable  force  he  could  command  in  front  of  Ea- 
gen,  where  he  resolved  to  give  battle,  to  gain  time  for  the  evacuation  of  bis 
magazines  upon  Moeskirch.  But  while  he  was  concentrating  his  forces  in  ttut 
central  position,  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  who  formed  the  communicatka 
between  the  Austrian  centre  and  left  wing,  and  was  retiring  with  infcriiir 
forces  before  Lecourbe,  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  French  advanced  gnani) 
under  Holitor,  and  the  cavalry  of  Nansouty,  and  entirely  routed.  Three  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  immediate  results  of  this 
brilliant  afiair;  but  it  became  still  more  important  by  the  capture  of  Stoc- 
kach, with  all  its  magazines,  directly  in  rear  of  the  position  of  Kray  infioDt 
of  Engen  (2). 

Battia  of  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  important  success  was  gained  on 
Engen.  (hc  right,  thc  Frcnch  centre,  under  Moreau  in  person,  encountered 
the  Austrian  main  body  in  the  vast  plain  which  lies  before  that  town.  Knyt 
with  forty  thousand  men,  was  there  in  position,  and  the  cavalry,  aboTeoioe 
thousand  strong,  presented  the  most  imposing  spectacle,  drawn  up  in  ecbel- 
lon  in  front  of  the  town.  His  design  was  to  attack  in  front  himself,  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  and  part  of  the  centre,  while  St.-Cyr,  with  bis  divisioD, 
was  directed  to  turn  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  that  general  being  five  leagaes 
in  the  rear,  could  not  come  up  until  a  late  hour  of  the  day ;  and  Iforeao,  ap- 
prehensive lest,  if  the  attack  were  delayed,  the  enemy  would  retreat,  eon- 
menced  the  action  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty-two  thousand  men.  Tbediief 
efforts  of  the  French  general  were  directed  to  gain  possession  of  a  pUteaaon 
the  right  of  the  Imperialists,  which  weuldboth  command  their  lineofretm^ 
and  facilitate  his  own  junction  with  St.-Gyr,  but  he  encountered  the  most 
stubborn  resistance.  Kray  had  skilfully  availed  himself  of  all  the  adnntages 
which  the  ground  afforded  him  in  that  quarter;  and  for  long  all  the  effort 
of  the  Republicans  were  unable  to  drive  back  their  opponents  from  the  Tine- 
yards  and  wooded  heights,  which  they  had  occupied  in  force,  and  sor- 
mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  At  length,  the  French  carried  the  peak 

(l)  Nap.  i.  106.   Jom.  xlii.  13$,  129.    pom,  uit        (3)  KAp.  u  107.  Sam,  xni,  iU,  1S3.  I^*"**^' 
98, 101.  St-Cyr,  ii,  ISI,  187,  |07, 109.  SVCyr*  it*  157,  ISO* 
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of  Hobenhowen,  the  most  elevated  point  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Im- 
perialists retired  to  the  Village  of  Ehingen.  To  restore  the  combat,  the  Aus- 
trian general  strongly  reinforced  that  important  post,  while  Moreau  brought 
up  his  reserve  to  expel  the. enemy  from  it.  At  first  the  Republicans  were  suo- 
eessfol,  and  the  Tillage  was  carried ;  but  Kray  having  charged  in  person  at 
the  head  of  the  Hungarian  grenadiers,  they  were  driven  out  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  fled  to  the  plain  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Moreau  instantly  advan- 
dng  to  the  spot,  succeeded  in  restoring  a  certain  degree  of  order,  and  in  part 
regained  the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  but  the  Hungarians  continued  to 
hold  the  village,  and  at  nightiall  all  the  avenues  to  it  were  still  in  their  pos- 
session (i). 
Tietorv  of     Heauwhile  the  division  of  Richepanse,  which  had  established  itself 
tkr  F»Mk.  on  the  peak  of  Hohenhowen,  was  exposed  to  a  furious  attack  from 
the  Austrian  right ;  the  summit  of  the  mountain  resembled  a  volcano,  which 
vomited  forth  fire  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light,  which,  as  the  twilight  approached,  illuminated  the  heavens 
in  thai  direction,  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  that  he  could  main- 
tain his  ground.  At  seven  o'clock,  however,  the  vanguard  of  the  corps  of 
St.-€yr,  which  had  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  course  of  iu 
march,  and  had  been  compelled  to  fight  his  way  against  Nauendorf  s  dirision 
through  strong  defiles,  arrived  in  the  field,  and  soon  after  began  to  take  a 
part  in  the  action.  The  combat  now  became  more  equal,  and  though  the  fire 
of  artillery  on  both  sides  continued  extremely  violent,  it  was  evident  that 
the  enemy  fought  only  to  gain  time  to  withdraw  his  stores  and  ammunition. 
hi  fact,  at  this  hour  the  Austrian  general  received  inielllgeuce  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  the  capture  of  Stockach,  which  threatened  his 
line  of  communications  (2).  He  therefore  drew  off  bis  forces  in  the  direction 
of  Uptingen  and  Moeskirch,  where  be  formed  a  junction  with  that  prince, 
who  had  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  division  in  the  same  direction. 
it>  frtmt     The  loss  of  the  Austrians  in  tliis  battle  was  above  seven  thousand 
r*toits.       men,  and  that  of  the  French  was  as  great,  but  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  the  succ^s  with  which  it  terminated  to  the  IRepublicans,  were 
incakulable.  It  at  once  raised  the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  produced  that  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  which  is  the  surest  prelude  to  still  greater  success. 
Kray  finding  that  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  were  now  fully  proclaimed,  and 
that  he  had  on  his  hands  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  army,  made  the 
ntmost  efforts  when  too  late  to  concentrate  his  forces.  Keinmayer  was  ad- 
vancing with  the  greatest  expedition  by  the  Valley  of  Hell,  while  Starray  had 
receiv^  orders  to  hasten  to  the  decisive  point,  leaving  only  six  thousand  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim  to  observe  the  enemy^s  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter. Moreau  having  received  intelligence  of  this  intended  concentration  of 
force,  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  his  present  advantages,  and  attack  the 
nctmt  of      Austrians  before  they  received  any  farther  reinforcements.  On  the 
Kny.  4th,  the  Imperialists  retired  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Moes- 

kirch ;  the  whole  front  of  their  line  was  covered  by  a  great  ravine,  which 
descends  from  Hendorf  to  Moeskirch,  and  its  left  by  the  Ablach,  arocky  stream 
which  flows  in  a  rapid  course  into  the  Danube ;  the  cavalry,  and  a  reserve 
of  eight  battalions  of  grenadiers,  were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Rohrdorf. 
Pow^ul  batteries  commanded  the  chaussee  which  approached  the  village, 
and  by  their  concentric  fire  seemed  to  render  all  access  impossible.  In  this 


(I)  Dnn 
St.-C7r,  ii 


Dnm.  UL  110,  U4.    Joa.  xtiu  |}4,  139«         (3)  Dum.iii.  Ii4,  116.  Jotu.  xiii.  130,111.  St- 
jr,  ii.  SM,  161.  Cyr,  ii.  1&8,  179. 
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formidable  position  were  collected  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  tirdie 
thousand  splendid  cavalry,  besides  above  two  hundred  pieces  of  camion  (1). 
Battle  or       Though  Moreau  had  ordered  Lecourbe  to  join  him  with  all  \m 
MQ^ftUrch.  disposable  force,  in  order  to  take  a  part  in  the  general  action  whidi 
was  approaching,  yet  he  had  not  contrived  matters  so  as  to  bring  all  his  forces 
into  the  field  at  the  same  Ume.  The  consequence  was,  that  Lecourbe,  with 
that  portion  of  his  corps  which  had  not  taken  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  |iR- 
ceding  day,  first  commenced  the  attack.   He  advanced  with  the  greitcst 
intrepidity  to  the  assault  of  his  old  antagonist  the  Prince  of  Lorraine;  batlie 
was  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  the  cross  batteries  whidi  Kiiy  had 
established  on  the  heights,  that  his  artillery  was  instantly  dismounted,  and 
he  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  woods  to  avoid  Ihe 
merciless  storm.  Moreau,  upon  this,  brought  forward  the  division  Lorges, 
and  attacked  the  position  by  its  left  and  the  village  of  Hendorf ;  but  ibe 
attacking  columns  having  been  assailed  by  the  enemy's  masses,  who  suddenly 
debouched  from  behind  their  batteries,  were  thrown  into  confosion  aid 
entirely  routed.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Kray  made  a  sally  with  his  li^ 
wing,  and  advanced  into  the  plain ;  but  it  was  received  in  so  resolute  a  man- 
ner by  the  French  left,  that  he  was  not  only  compelled  to  retire,  but  tiie 
victorious  Republicans  recovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost,  and  the  vil- 
lage was  carried  by  their  pursuing  columns,  who  entered  pell-mell  nith  tiie 
fugitives.  At  the  same  time,  Vandamme,  with  the  Republican  right,  adnneed 
against  the  Imperial  left,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Moeskirch;  the  AostiiaB 
defended  it  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  it  was  taken  and  retaken  semil 
times :  at  length  Lecourbe  formed  his  division  into  four  columns,  whkft 
advanced  simultaneously  to  the  attack  (S).  Nothing  could  resist  their  infN- 
tuosity;  they  rushed  down  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  up  the  opposite  baib, 
and  chased  Uie  Imperialists  from  the  plateau,  while  Molitor  drove  them  oot 
of  Moeskirch,  and  their  victorious  columns  met  in  the  centre  of  the  towi. 
t'miMtTJ'    K'^y 9  seeing  his  left  forced,  skilfully  executed  a  change  of  posilieD 
f?.t^r1bo   ^°  ^^^  ^^  middle  of  the  battle.  He  drew  back  his  left  firomlfae 
impe^rteum.  pUtcau  which  had  been  so  obstinately  disputed,  and  took  ap  i 
position  parallel  to  the  Danube,  with  his  centre  still  resting  on  the  plateavtf 
Rohrdorf.  This  new  position  brought  him  on  the  flank  of  the  ^visioa  d 
Lorges,  vrho  was  unsupported  on  that  side.  Kray  instantly  saw  his  advanUip) 
and  charged  the  exposed  division,  which  was  overthrown,  and  driven  backia 
such  confusiott  that  nothing  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  Delraas  with  sx 
fresh  battalions  prevented  the  French  line  being  entirely  broken  throi# 
at  that  point.  Both  parties  now  made  the  utmost  efforts;  the  Austrians  to 
improve  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  the  French  to  re-establish  their  Mat 
Moreau  executed  a  change  of  front,  arranging  his  army  parallel  to  that  of  Ike 
enemy,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  new  fermatiott,  the  French  difino 
Delmas  was  furiously  assailed,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  v«e 
unable  to  break  bis  admiriable  infantry.  Still,  however,  Kray  redoubled  btf 
efforts,  and  charged  hinmelf  at  the  head  of  his  reserve  against  the  ^viaoa  d 
Rastoul ;  Moreau  also  brought  up  reinforcements,  and  the  oarabat  caotinacd 
far  two  hours  with  variouftsuceess,  till  at  length  the  arrival  of  Richepansewilb 
a  fresh  division  induced  the  Austrian  general  to  retire^  whidi  was  <k)ae  Iwfive 
nightfall  in  the  best  order  te  the  heiglits  of  Bochemi  and  Rohrdorf  (3). 
In  this  action,  so  obstinately  contested  on  both  sides,  tlie  loss  to  the  csB" 

« 

(I)  Jom.  xiii.  144,  145.  Dum.  iii.  124, 125.  (J)  St.-Cyr.  ii.  195,  IW.   U««.  "»•  **••  ^^' 

(2}  Joitt.  xiii.  t4€«  150^  Uum.  iii.  |26,  130.  St.-     «md.  xHi  »Mk  155. 
tlyf,  ii.  100,  19f. 
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tending  parties  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  each  to  about  six  thousand 
tnen.  The  Austrians  retained  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  plateau  of  Rohrdorf ; 
the  French  slept  on  great  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  But  all  the  moral  adran- 
lages  of  a  victory  were  on  their  side ;  and  as,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Imperialists  retired  across  the  Danube — they  in  reality  achieved  the  object 
for  which  they  contended.  The  success  was  balanced  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  tbe  non-arrival  of  St.-Cyr  with  his  division,  who  lingered  at  Liptingen ;  had 
he  come  up  and  taken  a  part  in  the  action,  it  would  probably  have  terminated 
In  a  total  defeat,  the  more  disastrous  to  the  Imperialists  that  they  fought  with 
their  backs  to  the  Danube.  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  in  so  able  an  officer, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  first  instructions  he  had  received  from 
Morean,  and  the  intercepting  of  the  couriers  which  conveyed  the  second 
orders  to  hasten  to  the  decisive  point  (i), 
l^HtSTS'    J^oMowing  00^  *h«  oi^ly  orders  he  had  received,  St.-Cyr,  on  the 
i^-cyr^    succeeding  day,  was  leisurely  moving  parallel  to  the  Danube, 
ii«  day."*^  between  that  river  and  the  Austrian  army,  when  he  came  unawares 
npon  their  whole  force  drawn  tip  in  a  small  but  strong  position  in  front  of 
the  bridge  of  l^gmaringen.  The  ground  they  occupied  would  barely  have 
sufficed  for  the  deploying  of  a  single  division,  being  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
Danube,  the  base  of  which  fronting  the  enemy,  was  covered  by  a  formidable 
array  of  artillery,  behind  which  the  army  was  posted  in  seven  lines  almost 
forming  a  close  column,  and  protecting  in  this  manner  the  passage  of  tlieir 
stores  over  the  river.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  French  the  surprise  was 
equal  on  both  sides;  Rray,  much  alarmed,  and  apprehending  an  immediate 
attack,  drew  up  his  rearguard  in  battle-array,  and  disposed  the  artillery 
wlu^  bad  crossed  as  well  as  that  which  remained  in  their  front,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enfilade  all  the  roads  by  which  the  position  might  be  ap- 
Mn  «•         proaehed.  St.-€yr  also  paused ;  with  the  half  of  his  division,  which 
alone  had  come  up,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  whole  Austrian  army, 
bat  he  insulted  them  by  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces,  which  was  pushed  forward 
within  cannon  shot;  and  so  weakened  was  the  spirit  of  the  Imperialists,  that 
they  replied  to' this  fire  only  by  a  discharge  from  their  numerous  batteries, 
instead  of  issuing  from  their  lines  and  sweeping  the  pieces  off  by  a  charge  of 
their  powerful  cavalry.    There  can  b^  little  doubt  that  if  Moreau,  instead 
of  lingering  at  Moeskirch  on  the  field  of  battle,  bad  followed  the  traces  of  the 
enemy,  joined  St.-Cyr,  and  attacked  them  when  backed  by  the  Danube  in 
this  extraordinary  position,  he  would  have  succeeded  in  destroying  a  large 
part  of  their  army;  but  that  general,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  had  not  the 
rigonr  in  following  up  a  success,  which  formed  the  leading  characteristic  of 
his  more  enterprising  rival  (2). 
AAin  of      At  Sigmaringen  the  Austrian  general  was  joined  by  Reinmayer 
■"*'■«*•    with  his  whole  division ;  and  with  this  augmented  force  he  recrossed 
tbe  Danube  and  moved  towards  Biberach.  He  had  resolved  to  retire  to  the 
shelter  of  the  intrenched  camp  at  Ulm ;  but  his  object  in  this  movement  was 
to  corer  the  evacuation  of  the  great  magazines  at  Biberach  upon  that  place. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  French  army,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9lh 
M>7  9.  May  their  advanced  posts  found  eighteen  thousand  Austrians  posted 

at  the  entrance  of  the  remarkable  defile  which  leads  to  that  town.  This  rear- 
guard was  posted  for  the  roost  part  on  a  series  of  formidable  heights  behind 
Biberach,  which  could  be  approached  only  by  passing  through  that  town,  and 

(1)  Umiorial  da  Depotdi  la  Guerre,  v.  D2.   Si.-         ^2)  Nip.  i-  169,  170.  Diua.  iii.  131.  St.-Cyr,  ii. 
Cyr,  it.  1^,  301.   Dam.  iii.  139,  131.   'ou.  xiii.     303,  203. 
1»4.  IM. 
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afterwards  traversing  a  road  which  ran  through  a  morass.   An  adranoed 
guard,  consisting  of  ten  battalions  and  as  many  squadrons,  with  eight  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  placed  in  front  of  Biberach,  at  the  entrance  of  the  deGle ;  thb 
position,  apparently  so  hazardous,  was  necessary  to  coyer  the  evacuation  of 
the  great  magazines  which  that  town  contained,  preparatory  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  whole  army  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Ulm.  This  ad?anced 
guard  was  attacked  by  St.-€yr  with  such  superior  forces,  that  they  were 
speedily  routed,  and  driven  in  the  utmost  disorder  across  the  morass.  Bibe- 
rach was  so  rapidly  carried  that  the  Austrians  had  not  time  to  destroy  their 
Krayr^trnti  magaziucs,  which  fell  in  great  part  entire  into  the  hands  of  the 
uenchJdcmp ''Victors.  Transported  with  ardour,  the  French  dragoons  and  tight 
>t  Ulm.        troops  traversed  the  town  and  crossed  the  defile  on  the  other  side, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  and  concentrated  fire  from  the  Austrian  batteries; 
such  was  the  intimidation  produced  by  their  audacity,  that  the  Imperialists 
fired  by  platoons  upon  the  light  troops,  as  they  would  have  done  upon  a  re- 
gular line,  instead  of  combating  them  with  the  same  species  of  force.  In  thb 
affair  Kray  lost  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  besides  a  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  he  gained  time  by  it  for  the  eraeua- 
tion  of  his  magazines  at  Memmingen,  which  were  transported  in  safety  to  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Ulm  (1).  There  his  army  was  all  collected  in  twodavs 
afterwards,  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  thousand  horse  were  as- 
sembled ;  and  after  a  campaign  of  unexampled  activity,  though  only  fifieen 
days'  duration,  the  Republicans  found  their  victorious  columns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube. 
CrtmfA.      In  retiring  to  (Jim,  Kray  separated  himself  from  his  left  ^iag, 
Iiwt^^u'   twenty-five  thousand  strong,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  detached  corps 
tio"-         on  the  Maine ;  but  the  advantages  of  that  central  position  weresoch 
as  amply  to  counterbalance  these  circumstances.  The  intrenched  camp  o^ 
cupying  both  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  heights  of  St.-Michei,  andconnerted 
with  the  fortress,  was  of  the  most  formidable  description.  The  town  mdtiie' 
de-pont^n  the  river  were  armed  with  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  heary 
cannon ;  the  redoubts  of  the  camp  were  complete,  and  lined  with  a  propor- 
tional quantity  of  artillery :  knd  not  only  were  the  magazines  in  the  place 
most  ample,  but  the  extent  of  the  works  rendered  all  idea  of  a  regular  blockade 
out  of  the  question.  By  remaining  in  this  defensive  position,  the  Auslnaa 
general  not  only  preserved  entire  his  own  communications  and  line  of  retreat 
by  Donawert  and  Ratisbon,  but  threatened  those  of  his  adversary ;  who,  if  be 
attempted  to  pass  either  on  the  north  or  south,  exposed  himself  to  the  attack 
of  a  powerful  army  in  flank.  Securely  posted  in  this  central  point,  the  Im- 
perialists daily  received  accessions  of  strength  from  Bohemia  and  the  Heredi- 
tary States ;  while  the  French,  weakened  by  the  detachments  necessary  to 
preserve  their  communications,  and  observe  the  Prince  of  Reuss  in  the  Tyrol, 
soon  began  to  lose  that  superiority  which,  by  the  skilful  concentration  of  their 
force,  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  campaign  (2). 

The  difficulty  of  dislodging  the  Imperialists  from  this  formidable  position, 
was  much  augmented  by  the  necessity  to  which  Moreau  at  this  period  vas 
subjected,  of  detaching  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  under  Moncey  to  cross 
the  Alps  by  the  St.-Gothard,  and  take  a  share  in  the  projected  operations  of 
the  First  Consul  in  Italy.  This  great  detachment  restored  the  balance  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Austrians  at  the  same  time 

CO  St.-Cyr,  ii.  722,  228-    Jom.  xl.i.  t6U  169.         (2)  Kap.  i.  171,  172.   Jom.  xiii.  SlO,  JlJ- 
Uum.  iii.  Hi,  1 42.  Nap.  i.  171.  Jii.  1 15,  449.  Sl.Cyr,  ii.  234,  244. 
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Kny  k««i»  ^^  SO  uiich  FeYiTed  by  the  sight  of  their  vast  forces  ^thin  the 
STrb'^rtor  intrenched  camp,  and  the  great  resoarces  which  tliey  found  in 
kis  fcrec.  the  place,  that  Kray  no  longer  hesitated  to  keep  the  field ;  and  de- 
tached the  corps  of  Starray  and  Keinmayer,  which  had  suffered  least  in  the 
preceding  operations,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  confluence  of 
the  lUer.  Moreau  accordingly  found  himself  extremely  embarrassed,  and  six 
weeks  were  employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  dislodge  a  defeated  army  from 
this  stronghold ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  its  formation,  and  the  importance  of  central  fortifications  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  an  invading  enemy  (i ) . 

^gth  of  ^  ^^  efforts  of  Austria  and  Russia  during  the  seven  years'  war 
2^-^  were  shattered  against  the  intrenched  camp  of  Frederick  at  Burt- 
cMBp.  zelwitz,  so  this  important  position  seemed  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  the  Republican  operations  in  this  campaign.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
conquer  so  strong  a  position  by  main  force ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  see 
by  what  movement  the  Austrian  general  could  be  compelled  to  abandon  it. 
For  Moreau  to  pass  on,  leaving  eighty  thousand  men  supported  by  impregn- 
able fortifications  in  his  rear,  was  impossible,  as  it  would  immediately  have 
led  to  the  intercepting  his  communications  with  France;  while  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  in  presence  of  such  a  force,  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  perilous.  The  Austrians  soon  reaped  the  benefits  of  this  ad- 
mirably chosen  stronghold  (2);  the  soldiers,  lodged  in  excellent  quarters, 
rapidly  recovered  their  strength ;  while  the  nu)rale  of  the  army,  which  had 
been  extremely  weakened  by  the  rapid  disasters  of  the  campaign,  as  quickly 
rose,  when  they  perceived  Uiat  a  stop  was  at  length  put  to  the  progress  of  the 
enemy. 
MeMTO  or  ^ith  a  view  to  dislodge  Kray,  Moreau  advanced  with  the  right 
£S|?e?iaii^  front;  heiidquarters  passed  the  Gunz  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
tnmit.  Danube,  St.-Cyr  followed  with  his  division  in  echellon,  while 
Sainle-Suzanne  received  orders  to  approach  Ulm  on  the  left  bank.  The  Re- 
poblicans  were  masters  of  no  bridge  over  the  river,  so  that  Sainte-Suzanne, 
wilb  his  single  corps  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  whole  Austrian  army. 
Finding  that  the  distance  of  Moreau  with  the  centre  and  right  wing  precluded 
him  from  giving  any  effectual  support  to  his  left,  Rray  resolved  to  direct  all 
Hqr  *s.  his  disposable  forces  against  that  general.  On  the  i6tb,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  the  splendid  Imperial  cavalry,  followed  by 
several  columns  of  infantry,  suddenly  assailed  this  detached  corps  near  Er- 
becb.  The  attack  was  so  imfietuons,  and  the  surprise  so  complete,  that  the 
Repoblicans  were  speedily  routed,  and  the  Austrians  pressing  forward  with 
great  vigour,  not  only  drove  them  back  in  disorder  above  two  leagues,  but 
interposed  their  victorious  columns  between  their  flying  divisions.  Nothing 
^^Sl^  tbe  ^"*  *^®  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  French  generals, 
\kjmtrimm  prcscrvcd  their  left  wing  from  total  destruction.  But  while  Sainte- 
■g»ta2  uie  Suzanne  did  his  utmost  to  retard  the 'advance  of  the  enemy,  St.- 
aH  Fi^if.  Cyr ,  alarmed  by  the  violence  and  receding  sound  of  the  cannonade, 
whicb  distinctly  showed  how  much  the  left  wing  was  losing  ground,  halted 
his  corps,  and  moved  it  towards  the  scene  of  danger;  at  the  same  time  rapidly 
bringing  up  his  artillery,  he  placed  it  in  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enfilade  the  road  by  which  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  had  issued  from  Ulm.  Alarmed  at  this  apparition  on  his  left, 

(l)  Jom.  ^i.  113,  Sh'Cjt,  ii.  335, 2M.  Nap.  i.         (2)  Jom.  xiji.  314-  Uun.  >'  13>  13.   St.*Cyr,  it* 
172.  341. 
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which  he  feared  was  preparatory  to  a  paasa^  of  the  riyer  by  the  Frend 
centre,  the  Archduke  drew  back  his  victorious  colamns  to  the  iDtrencbed 
camp,  and  an  action  was  terminated,  in  which,  if  properly  supported,  the 
Imperialists  might  have  achieved  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Aepnblieia 
left  wing,  and  possibly  changed  the  issue  of  the  campaign  (1). 
'"TTxuy  Confounded  by  this  vigorous  stroke  on  his  Idt,  and  made  senaUe, 
Sr'Sorrau.  by  his  Grm  countenance,  that  the  enemy  was  resolved  to  risk  a 
iro*m'"'°  battle  rather  than  hazard  the  important  position  of  Ulm,  Moraaa 
Ad^g^barg.  was  thrown  into  a  cruel  perplexity.  For  several  days  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  indecision,  merely  directing  Sainte-Suzanne  to  cross  the  I^aniibe, 
to  the  support  of  St.-Cyr;  so  that,  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  which  hisanny 
was  composed,  six  were  on  the  right  bank,  and  five  on  the  left.  At  length  he 
resolved  to  resume  his  operations  on  the  right  bank,  and  after  moving  St.-Cyr 
again  across  the  river,  advanced  with  his  centre  and  right,  followed  by 
Sainte-Sttzanne  with  the  left,  along  the  right  bank  towards  Bavaria.  Kny, 
upon  this,  made  a  sortie  with  ten  thousand  men  on  the  moving  mass;  he 
attacked  Souham*s  division  with  great  vigour,  but  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
May  >4.  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Ulm,  after  inflicting  a  severe  los  on  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile,  Moreau  continued  his  advance  towards  Bavaria,  and  oa 
the  28th  occupied  Augsburg,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army,  on  the 
Mayas.  high-road  between  them  and  Munich.  The  intelligence  of  thii 
event,  however,  had  no  eflect  in  inducing  the  Imperial  general  to  quit  hi 
stronghold ;  on  the  contrary,  wisely  judging  that  the  advance  of  Moreitt  ns 
only  to  excite  alarm,  or  levy  contributions,  he  wrote  to  the  Aulic  CottDcil, 
that  Moreau  would  never  advance  into  the  Hereditary  States,  leaving  his 
great  army  in  his  rear,  and  that  he  would  merely  push  forward  his  parlief 
in  all  directions  to  disquiet  the  enemy  in  his  advance,  and  intercept  his 
communications.  His  firmness  was  completely  successful ;  the  French  gene 
ral  did  not  venture  to  advance  farther  into  Germany,  as  long  as  the  enemj 
remained  in  such  force  in  his  rear,  while  the  lengthened  stay  of  such  in- 
mense  masses  in  one  quarter  speedily  rendered  provisions  scarce  in  the 
French  army,  and  induced  such  disorders  as  rendered  several  severe  exampki, 
and  a  new  organization  of  great  part  of  their  army,  necessary  (2). 
y/nc«^1f'  Finding  that  Kray  had  penetrated  his  design,  and  remained  fins 
tbp  left  at  Ulm,  in  such  a  position  as  to  endanger  his  communications  if  he 
Danube.  '  coutiuued  his  present  advance,  Moreau  conceived  a  new  and  more 
decisive  project,  which  was,  to  pass  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  and  cot  the 
Austrian  army  off  from  its  great  magazines  in  Bohemia.  With  this  view,  the 
advanced  guard,  which  had  occupied  Augsburg,  and  levied  a  contribuCioo  if 
600,000  florins  (L.60,000)  on  that  flourishing  city,  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
army  was  preparing  to  follow  in  this  direction,  when  their  movement  mi 
Jane  4.  interrupted  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  the  Austrians  on  the  right 
bank.  In  effect,  Kray  perceiving  his  adversary's  design,  collected  thirty  thoiH 
sand  men  in  the  intrenched  camp,  with  which,  during  the  night,  he  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Ulm,  and  assailed,  at  break  of  day,  the  flank  of  the  French  ann7> 
The  tempest  fell  on  the  left  wing,  under  the  orders  of  Richepanse;  it  viS 
speedily  enveloped  by  superior  forces,  broken,  and  placed  in  a  state  of  the 
i»">i»«^t^  greatest  danger.  From  this  almost  desperate  condition  the  Repoh- 
Frnscii^eft.  licans  worc  rescued  by  a  seasonable  and  able  attack  by  Ney,  who, 
having  received  orders  to  support  the  menaced  corps,  flew  to  the  Keiie  d 

(1)  St.-Cjr.  i!.  345,  251.    Jom.  xUi.  31S,  917.         (3)  num.  ir.  Sl>  M.    'mn.  siii.  %t9,  l««   ^' 
Nap.  i.  173, 174.  Duin.  iv.  16,  18.  Cyr,  ii.  258,  WO.  Wap.  i.  174,  175. 
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dinger,  and  ad?aiiced  with  such  vigoar  against  their  vangnard,  posted  on  the 
pJateau  of  Kerdiberg,  that  it  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  pri- 
soners. Emboldened  by  this  success,  Richepanse  halted  his  retiring  columns, 
ftoed  about,  and  renewed  the  combat  with  Kray,  who,  finding  superior 
forees  of  the  enemy  now  accumulating,  withdrew  to  his  intrenchments. 
Nerer  did  the  French  army  incur  greater  danger;  the  Austrians  in  half  an 
hour  would  have  gained  the  bridge  oyer  the  liler,  cut  through  the  middle  of 
tboRepublicans,  and  possibly,  by  opening  a  communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Reusain  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  retrieved  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  (1). 
*M  w.  Heavy  rains  which  fell  at  this  time  precluded  the  possibility  of 
active  operations  for  nearly  a  week  to  come ,  but  Moreau,  encouraged  by  this 
last  success,  was  still  intent  on  prosecuting  his  movement  upon  the  Lower 
jm*  n.  Danube.  With  this  view,  he  spread  his  troops  along  the  whole  line 
mlZ^  of  the  Upper  Lech;  Lecourbe  made  himself  master  of  Landeberg, 
^i^tlSl  and  continuing  his  march  down  the  course  of  that  river,  entered  a 
^■•^  second  time  into  Augsburg,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists, 

At  the  same  time,  the  centre  and  left  descended  the  Kamlach  and  Guns, 
lovrards  Krumbach;  thus  accumulating  almost  all  the  Republican  army  be«« 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Bavaria.  Threatened  by  sudi  superior  forces^  Slar- 
ray,  who  commanded  the  detached  corps  of  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter, 
was  obliged  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  This  able  movement  re* 
established  the  Republican  affairs  in  that  quarter;  Kray,  in  his  turn,  now 
saw  bis  connexions  with  the  interior  threatened,  and  himself  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  abandoning  his  intrenchments,  or  making  an  effort  with 
his  whole  disposable  force  to  re-establish  his  communications  (2). 
Tte  puMg*  Finding  his  adversary  still  immovably  fixed  at  Ulm,  Moreau  after 
iJb^uS-^  having  coneentrated  his  forces  on  the  southern  bank  of  the Da- 
SSrtJSeh.  i^ttbOi  between  Gunzburg  and  Donawerth,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
^•^  *9'  passage  by  main  force.  Far  from  penetrating  his  design,  Starray, 
who  ciHnmanded  the  Imperial  forces  on  the  opposite  bank,  sent  all  bis 
troops,  except  eight  battalions  and  a  few  squadrons,  towards  Ulm ;  where 
Kny  lay  inactive,  neither  attempting  any  thing  against  the  French  under 
Richepanse,  between  him  and  the  Tyrol,  nor  taking  any  steps  to  secure  his 
last  aad  most  important  communications.  Moreau  ably  profited  by  the  su- 
plneness  of  his  antagonist.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  dis- 
tracted the  enemy's  attention,  the  passage  was  effected  on  the  i9th  at  Blind- 
heim,  with  that  romantic  gallantry  which  so  often  in  similar  situations  has 
diar»cterised  the  French  arms.  The  Austrians  immediately  hastened  from 
all  quarters  to  crush  the  enemy,  before  he  was  firmly  established  on  the  left 
bank;  but  Lecourbe,  pushing  on  to  Schwinningen,  which  lay  between  their 
detadiBMots,  prevented  their  junction ;  and  after  a  murderous  conflict,  not 
only  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position,  but  made  prisoners  three  bat- 
talions of  the  enemy  (3). 

re  M-  Both  parties  now  hastened  with  all  their  disposable  forces  to  the 
Itadt.  scene  of  action.  Lecourbe  speedily  crossed  over  the  remainder  of 
his  corps  to  the  left  bank,  and  advanced  with  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
Hodistedt,  while  Kray  detached  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  and  light 
artillery  to  the  support  of  Starray.  The  Austrian  general,  not  finding  him-* 
setf  in  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  increasing  masses  of  the  enemy,  retired 

(1)  looi.  xiii.  39S,  S38.  Dum.  Ir.  M.  37.  Rap.  i.        (3)  Jon.  liii.  331.  338<  1>vm,  W,  44,  S|.  Nap.  i. 
374,  ITS.  -  178. 

(S)  .tan.  xiU.  Hi,  3Sf,  Dwb.  ir,  40, 44.  H«p. 
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to  Dillingenv  severely  harassed  by  the  French  cayalry,  which  made  abote  t 
thousand  men  prisoners.  Kray  advanced  two  thousand  cuirassiers  to  extri- 
cate his  infantry,  and  a  desperate  mdUe  took  place  between  the  RepabUean 
and  Imperiar  cavalry,  in  which' the  Austrian  horse  maintained  their  high 
character,  but  could  not  bear  up  against  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy. 
After  a  bloody  conflict  in  the  course  of  which  Moreau  and  LiBconrbe  repea- 
tedly charged  in  person,  the  Imperialists  retired  behind  the  Brentz,  leaviDg 
the  enemy  securely  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  (i).  Thus  the 
Republican  cavalry  gained  a  glorious  success  on  the  very  plains  where  a  cen- 
tury before  the  presumption  of  Marshal  Tallard  had  endangered  the  erown 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  brought  an  unheard-of  disaster  on  the  French  arms. 
i^"^hiom     ^^®  consequences  of  this  victory  were  decisive.  Twenty  pieces  of 
peiied  to*"  cann<Hi,  and  four  thousand  prisoners,  had  been  made  in  these  con- 
tiim.**ind    tinued  combats;  but  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  Kray  w» 
N^riiu  en  cut  off  from  hls  resources  in  Bohemia,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the 
June  isf"^'  intrenched  camp  of  Ulm.  Compelled  to  abandon  that  importut 
position,  he  left  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  within  its  vvalls,  and  baring 
stationed  his  cavalry  on  the  Brentz,  so  as  to  cover  his  movement,  and  dis- 
patched his  grand  park,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  and 
eight  hundred  caissons,  on  the  road  to  Neresheim  and  Nordiingen,  he 
himself  followed  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  in  three  divisions,  and 
after  undergoing  unparalleled  fatigues  and  privations,  during  a  continoed 
forced  march  of  four  days,  arrived  on  the  23d,  late  in  the  evening,  at  Nord- 
lingen.   This  march  of  the  Austrians,  in  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  Repob* 
licans  occupied  the  base,  was  performed  with  the  greatest  expedition,  chielj 
during  the  night,  and  a  degree  of  military  talent,  which  rescued  them  from 
their  embarrassments,  and  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the  capacity  and 
determination  of  their  commander.  The  opposing  generak  seemed  to  hare 
changed  places,  during  the  eventful  period  from  the  i4th  to  the  25d  lone; 
the  supineness  of  the  Austrian  commander  during  the  first  four  days,  wlia 
the  able  Republican  movement  was  in  preparation,  exposed  him  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  extricated  not  less  by  his 
own  ability,  when  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  perils  which  surrounded  him, 
than  the  tardiness  and  irresolution  which  deprived  the  French  general  d 
its  fruits,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  virithin  his  grasp.    B«d 
Moreau,  with  his  victorious  and  concentrated  army,  fallen  perpendicniarif 
on  the  flank  of  the  Imperialists,  when  performing  their  perilous  movement 
to  regain  their  communications,  the  vanguard  would  probably  have  been 
separated  from  the  rear,  great  part  of  the  park  taken,  and  the  triomphaC 
Hohenlinden  been  contemporary  with  that  of  Marengo  (2). 
MorMu  oc.    During  the  last  day^s  march,  before  arriving  at  Nordlingen,  the 
Mniteh.      Imperial  cavalry  were  severely  -pressed  by  the  French,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops  was  such,  that  the  Austrian  general  deemri  it 
indispensable  to  give  them  a  day's  rest  to  recover  from  theur  fatigues.  M^ 
reau,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  gained  several  marches  upon  him,  aw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  force  him  to  a  general  engagement,  resobed  ta 
change  his  direction,  and  by  occupying  Munich,  and  laying  Bavaria  nnder 
contribution,  both  separate  Kray  irretrievably  from  his  left  wing,  under  the 
Prince  of  Reuss,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  secure  for  himself  all  the  consequences 
of  the  most  brilliant  victory.   For  this  purpose  he  detached  general  Decien 

(0  Dom.  i7.  51,  55.  Yom.  xiii,  338, 34l.  N«p.  i.        (S)  Hap.  i.  tT6>  f T9.  iam,  sUL  3ia» Sift  l^"^ 
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iwMsi.  with  ten  thousand  men,  who  set  out  on  the  25lh  from  DiUingen, 
marched  in  the  three  followiug  days  forty  leagues,  and,  after  defeating  the 
troops  of  Meerfcit  stationed  to  protect  the  electoral  capital,  entered  Munich 
*-•>«•  on  the  28th.  The  elector,  taken  by  surprise,  had  hardly  time  to , 
take  refuge  with  his  family  behind  the  Iser,  under  the  escort  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  Richepanse  with  his  corps  invested  Ulm  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  Rray  leisurely  continued  his  retreat  towards  the 
upper  palatinate,  abandoning  the  whole  of  Swabia  and  Franconia  to  the 
enemy  (1). 

Jw>9>  Montrichard,  with  the  Republican  vanguard,  came  up  with  the 
Imperial  rearguard,  posted  in  front  of  Neuberg.  Carried  away  by  an  impe- 
tnons  courage,  he  immediately  commenced  an  attack;  but  Kray,  who  was 
at  band  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  made  him  repent  his  temerity, 
and  suddenly  assailing  the  French  with  greatly  superior  forces,  threw  them 
into  disorder,  and  drove  them  back  above  two  leagues  in  the  utmost  confu* 
sion.  The  approach  of  night,  and  the  arrival  of  Lecourbe  with  great  rein- 
iarecments,  induced  him  to  draw  off  his  victorious  troops  after  this  success; 
kS/^imm  and,finding  that  hecould  notestablish  himself  on  the  Lech  before  the 
n^MMb^  enemy,  he  continued  his  march  during  the  night,  reached  lugol- 
A»  ffckt  stadt,  repassed  the  Danube,  and  descending  the  right  bank  of  that 
uSrtlrt.  river,  advanced  towards  Landshut.  In  this  engagement  the  Re- 
poblicans  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  brave  La  Tour-d^Auvei^e,  deemed 
the  first  grenadier  of  France.  A  model  of  every  warlike  virtue,  this  soldier, 
though  a  captain  by  rank,  had  taken  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  as  a  private 
grenadier.  He  perished  from  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  while  repulsing  in  the 
friMit  rank  a  charge  of  Imperial  cavalry.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  hdd,  that  the  whole  army  wore  mourning  for  him  for  three  days,  and 
1  monament  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  which,  according  to  the 
Doble  expression  of  General  Dessoiles  in  his  order  of  the  day  on  the  occasion, 
^  consecrated  to  virtue  and  courage,  was  put  under  the  protection  of  the 
inre  of  every  age  and  country."  I^  was. not  in  vain  that  this  touching 
ippeal  was  made  to  German  honour.  The  Archduke  Charles,  at  a  subse- 
[aeDt  period,  when  the  fortune  of  war  had  restored  the  country  where  it 
tood  to  the  power  of  the  Imperialists,  took  it  under  his  especial  protection, 
t  survived  all  the  disasters  which  overwhelmed  the  throne  of  Napoleon, 
nd  still  remains,  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  land,  a  monument  honourable 
like  to  the  French  who  erected,  and  the  Imperialists  who  protected  it  (2). 
A«d  frib  Notwithstanding  all  his  diligence,  Kray  could  not  reach  Munich 
Ib!^!^"^'^ hefore  the  French;  and  he  had  the  mortification,  on  reaching  the 
Joij  7-  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  of  finding  that  it  was  already  in  the 
ands  of  the  enemy,  and  that  his  communication  with  his  left  wing  in  the 
yroi  was  irrecoverably  cut  off.  Continuing  his  retreat,  therefore,  he  left 
le  banks  of  the  Iser  for  those  of  the  Inn,  and  arrived  in  five  marches  by 
rartenberg,  Hohcnlinden,  and  Haag,  at  the  camp  of  Amfing.  He  was  there 
»iDed  by  the  corps  of  Meerfelt,  which  had  retired  from  Munich;  the  corps 
r  the  Prince  of  Cond^  received  orders  to  advance  to  his  support  from 
iltzburg,  and  as  he  approached  the  Hereditary  Stales,  the  Imperial  general 
!!gan  to  receive  those  reinforcements,  which  the  patriotism  of  their  inha- 
taots  never  fails  to  afford  to  the  monarchy  when  seriously  menaced  with 
mgcr  (3). 

fj)  MhauD.  tr.61.  63.  Jom.  xiii.  350.  355.  Kap.  i.         (3^  Jom.  xili.  355|  3&T'  Dum.  ir.  M,  7J.    Nap. 
i-  i.  179. 
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SSJ^f^tbl  ^th  parties,  at  this  period,  recefyed  intelligence  of  the  batUe  of 
f!^^^  Marengo  and  armistice  of  Alexandria,  which  shall  immediately  be 
fvidkiiYii  '^^^^^^  >  ^^^9  °^^  doubting  that  it  wonld  speedily  be  followed  by 
Is  arried  b7  a  suspension  of  arms  in  Germany  as  well  as  Italy,  Moreau  resolved 
uAmT^  to  talle  advantage  of  the  short  period  which  remained  to  dear  bb 
extreme  right  of  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  who  from  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  was 
now  in  a  situation,  from  the  advance  of  the  French  army  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  to  threaten  its  communications.  For  this  purpose  Leoooibe  vas 
detached,  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  towards  Feldkirch,  the  ionnidable 
position  which  covered  the  north*west  of  that  rugged  district,  and  against 
which  all  the  efforts  of  Mass^na  and  Gudinot  had  fuled  in  the  preeeding  cain* 
paign.  The  troops  who  garrisoned  their  intrenchments,  had  been  in  grest 
part  drawn  away  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Gond^ 
and  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tyrol;  and 
those  which  remained,  were  so  scattered  over  many  different  points,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rendering  effectual  resistance  at  any.  After  some  trifling  sneces- 
ses  at  Fussen  and  Immenstadt,  Coire  and  Ludensteg  were  abandoned  to  tbs 
July  IS.  enemy,  whose  superiority  offeree  rendered  opposition  impossible; 
and,  although  the  Austrians,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  some  successes  be- 
J«i7 14.  fore  Feldkirch,  they  found  themselves  in  the  end  anaUe  to  mas 
sufficiently  its  extensive  works,  and  on  the  fbUowing  day  that  cdebrated 
stronghold,  which  had  lost  much  of  its  importance  from  the  new  theHtre  oa 
which  the  war  was  carried  on,  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy  (i). 

While  Lecourbe  was  thus  clearing  the  right  of  the  Republican  positioB, 
Sainte  Suzanne,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Lower  Rhine  to  organiss 
the  French  forces  in  that  direction,  was  performing  the  same  service  on  lbs 
banks  of  the  Maine  (2).  He  invested  Philipsburg,  and  advanced  to  Ascliafllah 
•burg,  where  the  Imperialists  were  repulsed;  and  the  Lower  Maine  was  spee- 
dily cleared  of  their  troops. 
j«iy  t5.  Matters  were  in  this  situation,  when  the  truce  which  had  bea 
tSiStTiS'  concluded  at  Alexandria  between  France  and  Austria  a  month 
Germany,  heforc,  wds  cxtonded  to  Germany,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
armistice  of  Parsdorf .  By  this  subsidiary  treaty  hostilities  were  terminated 
at  all  points  in  the  empire,  and  were  not  to  be  resumed  vrithout  a  notice  of 
twelve  days.  The  French  occupied  all  the  country  from  Bakers  in  the  Gri- 
sons,  on  the  right  bank, of  the  Rhine,  to  the  sources  of  the  Inn ;  the  whole 
valley  of  that  river,  from  it  by  the  reverse  of  the  mountains  to  the  sources  oC 
the  Lech,  and  the  whole  intermediate  country  occupied  by  their  troops  along 
the  Iser  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube;  and  from  thence  by  Wesstnboig 
and  the  Rednitz  to  the  Maine.  The  fortresses  included  within  this  line,  still 
In  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  particularly  Ulm,  Ingolstadt,  and  Pbilips* 
burg,  were  to  remain  in  their  possession,  on  the  condition,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  their  garrisons  were  not  to  be  augmented,  and  on  the  other,  that  they 
were  to  be  provisioned  every  ten  days,  at  the  sight  of  commissioners  named 
by  the  belligerent  powers  (5).  In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Austrians 
then  were,  threatened  with  invasion  in  the  Hereditary  States  in  their  most 
vulnerable  quarter,  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  this  armistice  was  a  most  for* 
tunatc  event,  and  gave  Uiem  a  breathing-time,  of  which  they  stood  moeh 
in  need  to  repair  their  shattered  forces,  and  prepare  for  the  further  struggles 
which  awaited  the  monarchy. 

'   (1)  Jom.  xiii.  3S7i  307.  Dmn.  ir.  71. 82.  Nap.  i.        {2>  Jom.  xiiL  86T* 
ISO.  1%)  Dun.  iv.  8«»  M. 
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ImporUait  M  theie  events  were,  they  were  eclipsed  by  those  which  tl  the 
same  period  occurred  to  the  south  of  the' Alps. 

22j|g^  An  ordinary  general,  terrified  at  the  dangers  with  which  the  sou* 
iM^tteM.  them  departments  were  threatened,  would  hare  hastened  with 
tSS^  the  army  of  reserve  to  the  Var,  in  order  to  protect  the  menaced 
frontier  of  Piedmont.  But  Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
attendipg  a  ^nt  attack  upon  the  Imperialists  in  that  mountainous  region, 
and  appreciated  with  all  the  force  of  his  genius  the  importance  of  the  central 
position  which  he  occupied  in  Switzerland,  determined  upon  a  more  impor- 
tant and  decisiye  operation.  This  was  to  cross  the  Alps  by  one  of  the  central 
passes  after  the  Austrians  were  far  advanced  in  Piedmont,  and  thus  interpose 
between  them  and  their  resources,  cut  them  off  from  their  communication 
with  the  Hereditary  States,  and  compel  them  to  fight  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous  circumstances,  with  their  front  towards  Lombardy,  and  their  rear 
ihnt  in  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  inhospitable  ridges  of  the  Apen* 
nines  (i).  Defeat  in  such  circumstances  could  not  be  other  than  ruin,  while 
t  disaster  to  the  French  would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  as  their 
retreat,  at  least  for  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  secure  over  the  passes  of 
the  St.-Gothard  or  the  Simplon  into  Switzerland,  which  was  still  in  their 
lands,  and  where  experience  had  proved  they  could  resist  the  utmost  efforts 
k  the  Imperialists. 

jgjg^  ^  But  before  this  great  blow  could  be  struck,  the  French  had  a  des- 
tt»  tnwp*  perate  and  hopeless  struggle  to  maintain  on  the  ridges  of  the  Apen- 
Stt^S'  nines.  During  the  winter  months,  while  the  Austrians  were  repos* 
aSH*^  ing  from  their  fatigues,  and  repairing  their  losses  in  men,  horses, 
ind  equipments,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  French  army,  perched 
lo  Ibe  rugged  summits  of  the  mountains,  had  to  contend  at  once  with  the 
lardships  incident  to  those  sterile  regions,  and  the  contagious  maladies  which 
hey  brought  with  them  from  their  disastrous  campaign  in  the  plains.  No 
rords  can  describe  the  sufferings  they  underwent  during  that  afflicting  pe- 
iod  :  a  few  regiments  lost  two  thousand  men  in  the  hospitals  of  Genoa  in 
»ar  months :  the  wants  of  the  troops,  without  shoes,  blankets,  or  winter- 
lotbing,  produced  universal  insubordination,  and  the  authority  of  the  ofii- 
ers  being  generally  lost  by  the  common  calamities,  vast  numbers  openly  aban«* 
k>ned  their  colours  and  returned  into  France.  The  French  army  was  rapidly 
lelting  away  under  such  accumulated  disasters,  and  every  thing  announced 
Q  easy  conquest  of  Genoa  to  the  Imperialists,  when  the  torrent  was  arrested 
y  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  First  Consul,  immediately  after 
e  assumed  the  reins  of  public  affairs  (2). 

i«     His  first  care  was  to  appoint  Mass^na,  whose  abilities  in  mountain 


•ppobit^  to  ^^j^|.g  1^^^  j^^j^  ^  l^lly  If  1^^  2ind  who  was  so  well  acquainted, 
r^  from  the  campaigns  of  1795  and  4796,  with  that  country,  to  the 
liMtottew  direction  of  the  army;  and  upon  assuming  the  command,  that 
t**»op^  great  general  issued  an  energetic  proclamation  in  Napoleon's  name 
»  the  troops : — *^  The  first  quality  of  a  soldier,'^  said  he,  ^^  is  to  bear  with 
instancy  the  privations  of  war ;  valour  is  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
any  corps  have  abandoned  their  colours;  they  have  remained  deaf  to  the 
Mce  of  their  officers.  Are,  then,  the  brave  men  of  Gastiglione,  Rivoli,  and 
enmarkt  no  more?  Rather  than  desert  their  colours,  they  would  have 
(rished  at  their  feet.  Your  rations,  you  complain,  have  not  been  regularly 
istribated.  What  would  you  have  done,  if,  like  the  iSth  and  32d  regiments, 

Cl)  Jon.  xiii.  99,  40.  Nap,  i.  353.  (2)  Jom.  xHi.  45, 46. 
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you  had  found  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  without  either  bread  or 
water,  having  nothing  but  horse  and  camel  flesh  to  subsist  on?— ^Mciory 
will  give  us  bread,'  said  they.  And  you  desert  your  standards!  Soldiers  of 
Italy !  a  new  general  is  to  take  the  command  of  you ;  he  was  ever  with  the 
advanced  guard  in  the  days  of  your  glory ;  place  your  confidence  in  him,  he 
will  again  chain  victory  to  your  standards/'  These  energetic  words,  and  still 
more  the  magic  of  Napoleon's  name,  had  a  prodigious  eflect  on  the  French 
soldiers,  ever  liable  to  pass  willi  rapidity  from  one  extreme  to  another.  The 
desertion  speedily  diminished,  and  some  severe  examples  which  Massena 
made  immediately  after  his  arrival,  soon  stopt  it  altogether.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vigour  of  the  First  Consul  provided  more  substantial  additions  to 
the  comforts  of  the  men :  their  rations  were  augmented,  and  distributed 
with  regularity;  a  portion  of  their  arrears  was  discharged;  and  by  incredible 
exertions,  not  only  were  ample  supplies  conveyed  to  their  frigid  biTOuacs, 
but  fresh  clothing  provided  for  their  shivering  limbs.  By  these  means  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiers  was  in  a  short  time  so  restored,  that  an  army,  which  i 
few  weeks  before  seemed  menaced  with  approaching  dissolution,  became 
Energptie  Capable  of  the  most  persevering  exertions.  A  new  organizalioa 
tak^tTto  ^'ds  completed  by  Hass^na,  and  four  regiments,  which  he  broogfat 
wsiore  order,  ^^i  j^jm^  jn  i\^q  highest  State  of  equipment  from  the  north  (if 
Switzerland,  became  the  model  on  which  the  army  was  formed.  Tbe  anoy, 
which  amounted  to  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  in  Liguria,  exclusiTe  of 
eight  thousand  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  from  Argentiere  to  MontCenis 
was  divided  into  three  corps.  The  right,  under  the  command  of  Sonlt,  ax- 
teen  thousand  strong,  occupied  Gavi,  the  Campo-Freddo,  tbe  Bocchetta,  and 
the  summit  of  the  valleys  leading  from  Piedmont  to  Genoa ;  the  centre,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  thousand,  guarded  the  ridges  extending  westward,  froffi 
thence  through  Cadebone,  Yado,  Savona,  and  the  Col  di  Tende,  towards  France; 
while  the  left  wing,  under  Thureau,  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  Alpswhidi 
form  the  western  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Piedmont,  watched  the  impor- 
tant passes  of  Mont  Cenis,  the  Little  St.-Bernard,  and  the  Col  di  Genevre  (i). 
Positions  of  The  Austrians,  cantoned  in  the  plain  below,  and  at  the  entrance 
trians"'*  of  tho  Uumcrous  valleys  which  were  occupied  by  tlie  enemy,  were 
so  much  scattered,  that  out  of  ninety-six  thousand  men  who  composed  their 
active  force,  not  more  than  sixty  thousand  could  be  assembled  for  operations 
on  the  Bormida  and  in  the  Apennines.  This  force,  however,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  object  in  view,  which  was  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Italy;  and  at  length  the  order  from  Vienna  arrived,  and  active  operations 
commenced  on  tbe  6th  April  (2). 

The  town  of  Genoa,  against  which  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  Imperialists  were 
now  directed,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  which  bears  its  name;  and 
from  a  very  early  period  has  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
Description  modom  Europc.  Placed  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines, 
of  Grnoa.  where  they  dip  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  exhibits  a  succession 
of  lofty  buildings,  terraces,  gardens,  and  palaces,  rising  one  above  another  in 
imposing  masses  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  very  great  eminence.  The  gay  and 
glittering  aspect  of  the  buildings,  ascending  in  succession  from  tbe  harbour 
to  the  summit  of  the  hills  which  screen  if  from  the  north;  the  splendour  of 
the  palaces  which  adorn  its  higher  quarters,  the  picturesque  air  of  the  lowers 
and  fortifications  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  the  contrast  between  the  dat- 
ing whiteness  of  the  edifices,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  firs  and  oliTes  by 

(1)  Boi.  tii.  45S,  450.  2«ap.  i.  301.  Joio  ziii.  45,         (2)  Jom.  ziii.  53*  54. 
48.51. 
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which  they  are  shrouded ;  and  the  blue  sea  which  washes  the  southern  ram- 

IMU-ts  of  the  city,  and  reflects  its  innumerable  domes  and  spires,  form  a 

spectacle  at  once  so  varied  and  gorgeous,  as  to  have  early  captivated  the 

imaginations  of  the  Italians,  and  secured  for  it  the  appellation  of  Genova  la 

Superba.  A  double  circle  of  fortifications  surrounds  this  splendid  city;  the 

outer  or  exterior  walls  consist  of  a  triangle  of  nine  thousand  toises  in  circum- 

lerence.  On  the  south,  bounded  by  the  sea,  this  line  extends  from  the  point 

of  the  Lanteme  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Polcevera  to  the  mouth 

of  the  Bisagno;  the  eastern  side  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Bisagno  to  the 

fort  of  Eperon,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  the  western  descends 

from  that  elevated  point  to  the  Lanterne  along  the  margin  of  the  Polcevera. 

The  batteries  on  the  western  side  command  the  whole  valley  of  the  Polcevera, 

with  the  long  and  straggling  faubourg  of  St.-Pierro  d^Arena,  which  runs 

through  its  centre;  those  on  the  east,  on  the  other  hand,  are  themselves 

commanded  by  the  heights  of  Monte  Ralti  and  Monte  Faccio,  a  circumstance 

which  rendered  it  necessary  to  occupy  them  by  detached  outworks,  which  are 

called  the  forts  of  Quizzi,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  San  Tecla,  on  the  Madonne  del 

Monte.  Higher  up  the  Apennines  than  the  fort  Eperon,  is  the  plateau  of  the 

Two  Brothers,  which  is  commanded  in  rear  by  the  Diamond  Fort,  perched  on 

a  summit  twelve  hundred  toises  from  fort  Eperon.  The  peculiar  situation  of 

Genoa,  lying  on  the  rapid  declivity  where  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  sea, 

rendered  it  necessary  to  include  these  mountains  in  its  rear  in  the  exterior 

line  of  its  fortifications,  and  to  occupy  so  many  points  beyond  their  wide 

circuit  by  detached  outworks^  which  give  the  ridges  by  which  it  is  encircled 

the  appearance  of  an  immense  castle.  The  interior  line  which  surrounds  the 

city  properly  so  called,  is  susceptible  of  some  defen<;e;  but  the  possession  of 

the  outer  works  would  render  any  protracted  resistance  impossible,  as  the 

batteries  on  the  Lanterne  and  the  fort  of  Eperon  would  expose  the  city  to  the 

horrors  of  a  bombardment  (i). 

fo^  its  ^^ly  i°  March,  Admiral  Keith,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet 
^  w  in  the  Mediterranean,  established  a  close  blockade  of  the  harbour 
•ra.  *  of  Genoa  and  its  dependencies,  which  promised  to  augment  ex- 
tremely the  difficulties  of  the  besieged ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April,  General 
tf^las  having  completed  his  preparations,  moved  forward  in  three  columns  to 
the  attack  of  the  French  defensive  positions.  Ott,  with  the  left  wing,  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  was  intrusted  with  the  attack  of  the  right,  and  the  forts  on 
Ifonte  Faccio ;  Melas  with  the  centre,  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand,  was 
to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  and  separate  the  centre  of  the  enemy 
from  tbeir  left  wing;  while  Elnitz  with  the  right,  amounting  to  eighteen 
ihousand  soldiers,  was  to  assail  their  left,  and  to  facilitate  the  important  and 

decisive  movements  of  M^las  in  the  centre.  These  attacks  all  proved 

t 

■ipcrialMCa 
■t   lite 
'rriicli 

>«^tjoa.  seemed  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  great  object  for  which 
Ihey  contended,  and  the  lofty  eminences,  midway  between  the  plain  and  the 
riouds,  on  which  the  struggle  took  place.  But  the  resolution  of  the  Austrians, 
lidcd  by  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  advantage  which  the 
initiative  always  gives  in  mountain  warfare,  at  length  overcame  all  the  aid 
nrhich  the  French  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  heights  and  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  they  were  strengthened.  Soult,  on  the  French  right, 
driven  from  Montenotte,  the  first  scene  of  Napoleon^s  triumphs,  was  thrown 

(1)  Nap.  i.  303,  2o4.    Jom.  xiii^  88,  92.  Dam.  iii.  227, 231.   Pmonal  obscrration. 


inarkaftbe  su^cessful.    The  Imperialists  experienced  every  where  the  most 
,,  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  courage  and  enterprise  on  both  sides 
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8M«Mt  i«  back  towards  Genoa,  while  Savona,  Cadebone,  and  Yado,  were 
Si^'^b^  occupied  by  the  Imperialists,  and  tlieir  extreme  left,  under  Sn- 
TrTd'ari^*  cbet,  altogether  detached  from  the  centre,  and  thrown  back  lo- 
F^^nJr'*'^  wards  France.  HohenzoHem,  who  was  introsted  with  the  attack  of 
April  6.  the  Bocchetta,  drove  the  French  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gari  kt 
up  that  important  pass,  and  with  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
crest  of  the  mountains;  while  on  the  extreme  left,  Klenau  obtained  the  most 
important  advantages.  Breaking  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Trebbia,  he 
advanced,  in  three  columns,  up  the  narrow  ravines  which  led  to  the  easten 
fortifications  of  Genoa,  carried  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  drove  the  R^ 
publicans  from  the  Monte  Faccio  and  the  Monte  Ratti,  and  invested  the  forts 
of  Quizzi,  Richelieu,  and  San  Tecla,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  walls  of  Genoa. 
Its  inhabitants  were  variously  agitated  with  hopes  and  fears,  as  the  firing  of 
the  musketry  and  cannon  came  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length  the  smoke  «ai 
distinctly  visible,  even  from  the  interior  ramparts,  and  while  the  broken 
regiments  of  Soult  were  entering  the  city  from  the  westward,  by  the  gates  of 
the  Lanteme,  the  whole  heavens  to  the  north  and  west  were  illuminated  Irj 
the  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  from  the  crowded  summits  of  Monte  Faccio  (1). 
D«^nitc  The  situation  of  Mass^na  was  now  highly  critical ;  the  more  espe- 
mJ^STS  cially  as  a  large  and  influential  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  strongly 
umi«m.  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Imperialists,  and  ardenQy  desired  I 
deliverance  from  the  democratic  tyranny  to  which  for  four  years  they  bid 
been  subjected.  Their  ardour,  strongly  excited  by  the  sight  of  the  Aostriii 
watchfires,  and  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  which  incessantly  rung  to  rouM  tke 
peasants  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was  with  difficulty  restrained  ena 
by  the  presence  of  a  garrison,  now  increased,  by  the  refluence  from  allqnir* 
ters,  to  twenty  thousand  men.  But  Mass^na  was  not  a  man  to  be  enij 
daunted;  and  on  this  accumulation  offeree  in  the  central  position  of  Genoa, 
he  founded  his  hopes  of  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  post  most  threateniig 
April  7.  to  the  city.  By  daybreak  on  the  7tb,  he  threw  open  the  gates  of  tbe 
town,  and  attacked  the  Austrian  division  on  the  Monte  Faccio  with  soeh 
vigour,  that  in  a  short  time  that  important  post  was  carried;  the  Imperialist 
were  driven  from  the  Monte  Gomua,  the  Torriglio,  and  all  the  passes  of  th^ 
Apennines  in  that  direction,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  v^ 
were  before  nightfall  marched  through  the  astonished  crowds  into  the  ia* 
tenor  of  the  city  (2).  On  the  same  day  a  series  of  obstinate  engagements  tost 
place  on  the  Austrian  right  between  Elnitz  and  Suchet,  which  tboogfa  at- 
tended with  varied  success,  upon  the  whole  had  the  effect  of  establishiog  ^ 
Imperialists  in  great  strength  on  the  heights  of  St.-Jacques  and  Yado,  aid 
completing  the  separation  of  the  French  left  wing  from  the  centre  of  tbcsr 
army  and  the  city  of  Genoa. 
iiii  dkpMi.  No  sooner  was  the  French  general  informed  of  Uiis  disaster,  tins 
J^ilTtlJ  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  any  transient  success  on  the  Hon** 
ttoiwISl'*'  Faccio,  but  a  vigorous  effort  towards  Savona,  and  the  re-estaWisfc- 
sufhrt.  inent  of  his  communications  with  Suchet,  that  the  torrent  (t 
disaster  was  to  be  arrested.  AVith  this  view  he  divided  his  army  into  three 
divisions;  the  first  under  MioUis,  being  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  tbectlj 
and  environs  of  Genoa ;  the  second  under  Gazan,  was  to  advance  froni  Toltn 
towards  Sassello,  while  the  third  under l^asst'na  in  person,  was  to  moveaM 
the  sea-coast.  Suchet  at  the  same  time  received  orders  to  suspend  hisi^ 

(I)  Dnm.  iii.  47.  51.  Hap,  i. 206. 207.  Jom.  xiit.         (2)  Bol.  iii.  463.  Jom. xifi.  56, 57-  T^?-'^^ 
53.  57.  Bol.  iii.  460»  462-    Thib,  70,  85.    Siege  de     Dum.  iii.  51,  52.  Xliib.  SO,  110. 
Genoa. 
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tmt,  and  etHnpente  in  the  general  attack  which,  it  was  hoped,  wonid  lead 
to  the  capture  of  the  Aostrian  dirision  at  Montcnotte  and  Savona,  and  re- 
eitahiish  the  important  conunnnication  with  Suchet  and  France.  The  exe- 
cation  of  the  combined  attack  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  April  (i). 

Meanwhile  Melas,  having  so  fur  strengthened  Elniu  on  the  heights 


■tiiaa 


to 


whirh  '^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  fsnable  him  to  make  head  against  Sachet,  resolved  to 
•MmXT*  move  with  the  bulk  of  his  force  against  Mass^na  at  Genoa,  wisely 
jodging  that  the  principal  efforts  of  his  opponent  would  be  directed  to  the 
*op^ung  a  communication  with  France  and  the  left  wing  of  his  army.  With 
this  view  he  moved  forward  Hohenzollem,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  who, 
after  a  sharp  resistance,  carried  the  Bocchetta  by  moonlight,  which  had 
been  abandoned  after  the  reverse  on  the  Monte  Facdo,  and  drove  the  French 
down  the  southern  side  to  Campo  Marone.  This  success  so  entirely  discon- 
ented  Soult,  who  directed  Gazan*s  division,  that  though  he  had  gained  con- 
siderable advantages,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  march  of  his 
lnoops.  On  the  following  night,  however,  he  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the 
April  II.       generai-in-chief,  and  on  the  11  th  he  assailed  with  superior  fbrces 
the  division  of  SU-Julien  at  La  Yereira,  and  after  a  desperate  conflict  routed 
it  vrith  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  and  seven  standards.  But  this 
soeeesB  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  disaster  which  on  the  same  day 
beMl  the  left  of  the  French  at  Cogoletto,  who  were  overwhelmed  by  Melas, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Mass^na  in  person,  and  driven  back, 
sword  in  hand,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Yoltri.  At  the  same  time,  Einitz  and 
Sachet  combated  with  divided  success  on  the  Monte  Giacomo.  At  first  the 
Republicans  were  victorious,  and  an  Austrian  brigade  commanded  by  Ge- 
Afrii  n.       neral  Ulm,  separated  from  the  main  body,  was  surrounded  and 
comp^ed  to  lay  down  its  arms :  but  this  success  having  led  Suchet  to  attempt 
OD  the  following  day  the  attack  of  the  Monte  Giacomo  itself,  a  lofty  ridge  of 
prodigions  strength,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and,  after  leav- 
ing the  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  its  snowy  crest  covered  vrilh  the  dead 
the  dying,  driven  back  in  confusion  to  Melogno  and  Sette  Pani  on  the 

(2). 
Thus  though  the  Republicans  combated  every  where  with  rare  intrepidity, 

and  inflicled  fully  as  great  a  loss  on  their  adversaries  as  they  received  them- 
selves, yet,  on  the  whole,  the  object  of  their  efforts  was  frustrated.  Gigantic 
cflorts  had  been  made,  blood  had  flowed  in  torrents,  and  the  rival  armies, 
amidst  the  rocks  and  donds  of  the  Apennines,  had  straggled  with  unheard- 
af  obstinacy,  bat  still  the  Anstrians  retained  their  advantage;  their  columns 
were  still  interposed  in  strength  between  the  French  centre  and  left,  and  the 
naltitade  of  killed  and  wounded  was  weakening,  in  an  alarming  degree,  an 
army  now  cat  off  from  all  external  assistance.  Both  parties  now  made  the 
ntmosl  efforts  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  bring  this  murderous  warfare 
fti«A  IS.  to  a  termination.  On  the  15th,  Melas  renewed  the  attack  with  the 
Biniost  vigour  at  Ponte  Ivrea,  and  at  the  same  time  reinforced  Hohenzollem 
SB  his  Ml,  and  directed  him  to  press  down  from  the  Bocchetta,  and  threaten 
\j  the  communication  of  the  French  with  Genoa.  Both  armies,  though 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  fought 
lyrii !«.  with  tiie  utmost  obstinacy  on  the  following  day;  but  at  length 
Soalt,  finding  that  his  rear  was  thre^jjlened  by  a  detachment  of  Hohenzollem, 
Ml  back  to  Yoltri,  overthrowing  in  his  course  the  Austrian  brigade  who 

Cl )  Jom.  xiii.  60.  Bot.  ifi.  463,  464.  Nap.  i.  208,        (2)  Bot.  iii.  463, 46S.   -Yoai.  xuL  61. 11.  Don* 
209.  Tkib.  110, 135.  iii.  S3, 65.  Nap.  i.  310,  311.  Tbib.  107,  I80> 
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endeaToured  to  dispute  the  passage.  On  the  same  day,  Massena  in  penon 
was  repulsed  by  the  Imperialists  under  Latterman,  and  findiDg  his  retreat 
also  menaced  by  Hohenzoliern,  he  also  retreated  to  Voltri  in  the  night,  vbere 
the  two  French  divisions  were  united  on  the  following  morning  (1). 
mm««iw       But  the  Imperialists,  who  now  approached  from  all  quarters,  giTe 
dri*  f  n  Into ,  ^^®  wcaded  Republicans  no  rest  in  this  position.  From  the  heights 
ticooa.       of  Monte  Fayole,  Melas  beheld  the  confusion  which  prevailed  Ib 
the  army  of  his  opponents ;  while  the  corps  of  Olt,  whose  right  wing  nov 
began  to  take  a  part  in  the  hostilities,  already  threatened  Sestri,  and  the 
only  line  of  retreat  to  Genoa  which  still  remained  to  them.  A  general  attack 
was  immediately  commenced.  Melas  descended  the  Monte  Fayole,  while  Ott, 
whose  troops  were  comparatively  fresh,  assailed  it  from  the  eastern  ade^ 
and  by  a  detachment  menaced  the  important  post  of  Sestri  in  their  rear.  Ott 
forced  his  way  to  Voltri,  while  Soult  was  still  resolutely  combating  Melas  on 
the  heights  of  Madonna  dell'Acqua,  at.thefoot  of  Monte  Fayole,  and  a  scfoe 
of  matchless  horror  and  confusion  immediately  ensued.  Soult,  informed  that 
his  communications  were  threatened,  instantly  began  his  retreat;  the  >i^ 
torious  troops  of  Ott  were  assailed  at  once  by  the  flying  columns  of  that  ge- 
neral, who  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  troops  they  bad  dis- 
placed from  Voltri,  who  rallied  and  returned  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades. 
After  a  desperate  conflict,  continued  till  nightfall,  in  wliich  the  FreDchaod 
Imperialists  sustained  equal  losses,  the  passage  was  at  length  cleared,  mdtk 
retreating  columns,  by  torchlight,  and  in  the  utmost  confusion,  reached  (he 
Polcevera,  and  found  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Genoa  (2). 

April  31.  Thus,  after  a  continued  combat  of  fifteen  days,  maintained  viih 
matchless  constancy  on  both  sides,  and  in  which  the  advantages  of  a  fortified 
central  position  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans  long  compensated  their  ift- 
feriority  of  force  to  the  Imperialists,  Massdna  with  his  heroic  troops  was  shot 
up  in  Genoa,  and  all  hope  of  co-operating  with  Suchet,  or  receiving  rein- 
forcements from  France,  finally  abandoned.  In  these  desperate  conflicts  the 
loss  of  the  French  was  seven  thousand  men,  fully  a  third  of  the  force  vhich 
remained  to  their  general  after  he  was  shut  up  in  Genoa;  but  that  of  the 
Austrians  was  fully  as  great,  and  they  were  bereaved,  in  addition,  of  above 
four  thousand  prisoners  (5),  a  success  dearly  purchased  by  the  French  is  i 
city  where  the  dearth  of  provisions  already  began  to  be  severely  felt. 
April  lo.  Meanwhile  Suchet,  having  been  informed  by  Oudinot,  who  bi' 
sneh^t°br  made  a  perilous  passage  by  sea  in  the  midstof  die  English cmiseiS 
Einiii.  of  t[ie  desire  of  Massena  that  he  should  co-operate  in  the  geoe^ 
attack,  instantly  made  preparations  for  a  fresh  assault  on  the  blood-«taiB^ 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Giacomo;  but  in  the  interval,  Melas,  now  relieved  od  his 
left  by  the  retreat  of  Massena  into  Genoa,  had  reinforced  Elnitz  by  three  bri- 
gades, and  the  position  of  the  Imperialists,  naturally  strong,  was  therebf 
rendered  impregnable.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  moment  the  Repo* 
blicans  made  their  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  were  attacked 
and  overthrown  so  completely,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  an  excess  of  cai- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists  that  they  were  not  wholly  cut  off  •!» 
made  prisoners.  By  this  disastrous  defeat  Suchet  lost  all  hope  of  regainnS 
his  communication  with  Genoa  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  for  his  o«v 
security  towards  the  Var  and  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  (4). 

(1)  Bot.  ill.  464,  465.    Nap.  i.  21 1.    iom.  xiii.         (3)  Dam.  iii.  76.  7T.  Jon.  xiii.  76, 71*  M> 
71,  75.  Dam.  iii.  69,  73.  Thib.  180,  900.  (4)  Dam.  iii.  79.  Jom.  xiii,  79, 80. 

(9)  Tbib.  200.  217.   Dam.  iii.  74,  70.  Jom.  xiii. 
76,  78.  Bot.  iii.  467. 
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'A«riii7.      On  the  other  hand,  Melas,  having  completed  the  investment  of 
Genoa,  and  left  Ott  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  blockade  that  fortress, 
moved  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  to  reinforce  Elnitz  on  the  Monte 
Giacomo,  and  pursue  his  successes  against  Sachet.  To  aid  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  object,  he  moved  up  part  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  men,  who, 
dariDg  this  desperate  straggle  in  the  Apennines,  had  lain  inactive  in  Pied- 
>}2»'u         mont  under  Kaim.  Threatened  by  so  many  forces,  Sachet  re- 
9^^    tired  with  about  ten  thousand  men  to  Albuega,  in  the  rear  of 
Loano,  and  took  a  position  at  Borghetto,  where  Keilermann,  in  179S, 
■by  c-         had  so  successfuily  arrested  the  advance  of  General  Divini.  There, 
bowever,  he  was  attacked  a  few  days  after  by  Melas  with  superior  forces,  and 
driveii  from  the  field  with  great  loss :  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  a  stand 
en  the  Monte  di  Torria  and  the  Col  de  Tende ;  the  columns  of  the  Austrians 
turned  his  flanks  and  drove  him  across  the  frontier  and  ovei^  the  Yar,  with 
llie  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  an  equal  number  lulled  and 
woanded.  Thus  the  French,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  at  length  driven 
iHiek  into  their  own  territories;  and  nothing  remained  to  them  of  their  vast 
eonqoests  in  Italy  but  the  ground  which  was  commanded  by  the  cannon  of 
Genoa  (i). 
^p;^^^,    ¥Flule  Melas  was  thus  chasing  the  Republican  eagles  from  the 
M  the  Maritime  Alps,  Ott  was  preparing  a  general  attack,  by  which  he 
"***"  hoped  to  drive  the  French  from  the  exterior  line  of  defence,  and 
'  render  their  position  untenable  in  that  important  fortress.  With 
this  view,  while  the  English  fleet  kept  up  a  severe  cannonade  upon  the  town 
frt>m  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a  general  assault  was  planned  both  against 
the  defence  of  Mass^na  on  the  Bisagno,  the  Polcevera,  and  the  fortified  sum- 
mits of  Madonna  del  Monte  and  Monte  Ratti.  These  attacks  were  all  in  the 
first  histance  successful.  Bussy,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  English  gun- 
boats, made  himself  master  of  St.-Pierro  d'Arena  and  the  valley  of  the  Pol- 
cevera; while  Palfi,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  carried  the  Monte  Ratti,  surrounded 
the  fort  Richelieu,  surprised  the  fort  Quizzi,  and  made  himself  master  of  ail 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monte  Faccio  and  the  Madonna  del  Monte.  At  the 
same  time  Hohenzollem  stormed  the  important  plateau  of  the  Two  Brothers, 
and  summoned  thecommander  effort  Diamond,  now  completely  insulated  (2), 
to  surrender.  The  Imperialists  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  preparations  for 
estjddishiug  mortar  batteries  on  the  commanding  heights  of  Aibaro,  and  bom- 
harding  the  city  ovar  its  whole  extent,  so  as  to  render  the  French  position 
nntenable  within  i^  walls. 
StS^cqj    ^^^  ^^®  Austrians  possessed  a  sufficient  force  to  make  good  the 
tai.i«ia«ii7  advantages  thus  gained,  they  would  have  speedily  brought  the 
SZ<!^.     siege  of  Genoa  to  a  conclusion,  and  by  a  concentration  of  all  their 
jbree^  on  the  Bormida,  might  have  defeated  the  invasion  by  Napol^n  over 
the  Alps,  and  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  But  General  Ott  had  only 
twenty-five  thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  while  an  equal  number,  under 
Kaim,  lay  inactive  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  this  imprudent  distribution 
of  force  proved  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  Imperial  interests 
through  the  whole  campaign.  Availing  himself  with  skill  of  the  immense 
advantage  which  the  possession  of  a  central  position  in  an  intrenched  camp 
afforded,  Mass^na  withdrew  four  battalions  from  the  eastern  side,  where  he 
judged  die  danger  less  pressing,  and  despatched  them,  under  Soult,  to  re- 


(1)  Jan.  xUi.a3>86.   B«t.iii.467»  4ft9i   Dttm.         (9)  N«p.  i.  312.    Bot.  iii.  473.  478.    Doin.  ill. 
tti.  198.  300.  334.  Jom.  xiii.  95,  9G.  Thib.  200r309. 
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gain  the  heights  of  the  Two  Brothers,  while  he  himsdf  hastened,  with  to 
battalions^ore,  to  reinforce  Miollis  on  the  Monte  Albaro.  The  Anstrians,  vho 
had  gained  time  to  strengthen  their  acquisitions,  receiTed  the  attack  with 
great  resolution ;  the  fiiry  of  the  combatants  was  such  that  soon  lire-anna  be* 
came  useless,  and  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  bayonet;  lor  long  the 
result  was  doubtful,  and  even  some  success  was  gained  by  the  ImperialiUs; 
but  at  length  the  Republicans  were  victorious,  and  the  Monte  Rattl,  with  its 
forts  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  fell  into  their  hands.  At  the  same  time, 
Soult  glided  round  by  the  ravines  into  the  rear  of  the  Two  Brothers;  and  the 
Austrians,  under  HohenzoUem,  assailed  in  front  by  the  garrison  of  fort  Dia- 
mond, and  in  the  rear  by  these  fresh  troops,  were  thrown  into  confosian,  end 
escaped  in  small  parties  only,  by  throwing  themselves  with  desperate  itioia* 
tion  on  the  battalions  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  By  the  result  of  this 
day  the  Austrians  lost  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  hundred  were 
made  prisoners,  and  they  were  forced  to  abandon  all  the  ground  which  they 
had  gained  from  their  opponents,  excepting  the  Monte  Faedo,  while  the 
spirits  of  the  French  were  proportionally  ^elevated  by  the  nnlookedlorind 
glorious  success  which  they  bad  achieved  (1).  Taking  advantage  of  theees- 
sternalion  of  the  besiegers,  Mass^na,  on  the  following  day,  attempted  teillj, 
and  attacked  the  fortified  heights  of  Coronata ;  but  after  a  trifling  advtntige 
he  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  finally  to  shut  hiaeeif 
up  in  the  walls  of  Genoa  (2). 
SrSli  Nothing  of  moment  occurred  for  the  next  ten  days;  but  duriBg 
KJrh/  that  time  Mass^na,  finding  that  famine  vras  likely  to  prove  evaa 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Austrian  bayonets,  and  that  it  was  neoeewf 
at  all  hazards  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions,  resolved  apon 
a  sally.  The  Austrians  had  been  celebrating,  by  a  feu  dejoie  along  their  whole 
lines,  the  success  of  Melas  on  the  Yar,  when  Mass^na  determined,  by  a  vigoli^ 
ous  effort,  both  to  prove  that  the  spirits  of  his  own  garrison  were  not  smk* 
ing,  and  to  facilitate  the  meditated  descent  of  the  First  Consul  into  Pfed- 
M>7  <i-  mont.  Miollis  was  charged  with  the  attack  of  the  Monte  Faodoes 
the  front  of  the  Sturia,  while  Soult,  ascending  the  bed  of  the  torreut  Bisepo, 
was  to  take  it  in  flank.  The  attack  of  Miollis,  commenced  before  Soult  wett 
hand  to  second  it,  foiled  completely.  He  gained  possession  in  the  first  ift- 
stance  of  the  front  positions  of  the  enemy  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  advancing  over  the  ground,  drenched  with  the  blood  of  so  many  brtie 
men  of  both  nations,  when  his  troops  were  charged  by  the  ImperiafislsiB 
close  column  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  driven  back  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  the  glacis  of  the  Roman  gite 
of  Genoa,  where,  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  generaMn-efaief  with  a 
reserve,  some  degree  of  order  was  at  length  restored.  The  expedition  ofSooU 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Imperialists^  assailed  in  front  by  the  Repuhhcitf 
whom  Mass^na  had  rallied  on  the  Stnrla,  and  in  flank  by  the  troops  of  Soalt} 
were  driven  from  the  Monte  Faccio,  and  were  only  able  to  force  their  wiy 


(1)  Dun.  ill.  M6»  S41.  Jon.  idil.  97.  H.  Kap*  ••  >>>^»  »  coaiwi— »«•>  ^ecu  cucfbUy  ^t^     ,  ^ 

212.  Bot.  Hi.  472,  473.  Tbib.  210»  230.  from  eadi  otliar i  bat  dariug  th« eonfwoa oflta 

(2}  A  singular  drcQOistanoe  occnrrpd   at   this  b)oo<f}r  conflict,  their  ranks  bccam*  inlerw'fi"*' 

qK  aT  the  Moot*  Facoo.    Tb«  aoiaiert  of  two  The   sajm   «iMg«n,  th«   sana  thicsL  lor  jM* 


French  regiments,  llie  25ih  light  infaulry  and  iha  animated  both  corps,  and  these  geaerowscao*^ 

34lh  of  the  line,  bad  been  on  the  wont  posatbic  so  far  obliterated  their  forraar  jnloosies,  tkii  A* 

tenns  since  the  opening  or|tbo  campnign,  because  soldiers  embraced  in  the  ntidsc  of  the  fif^  ''" 

during  llie  winter,  wbcn  Insubordination  was  at  fought  side  by  side  like  broUiers  durio;  ^  '^ 
its  height,  Uic  funner,  which  uiaintaincd  its  disci'  ^  '"  " 


ttMnder  of  the  4bj  — Soe  Dsnaak  iii.  2l5f  2lf- 
plinc,  had  been  coaployed  to  diaana  the  fatU«r«  Tk^ 
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Ibrough  their  putnien  by  teaving  thirteeii  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  (1). 

This  brilliant  success  led  to  a  still  more  audacious  enterprise,  which  proved 
the  ruin  of  the  able  and  enterprising  French  general.  This  was  the  attack  of 
the  Monte  Greto,  the  most  important  position  occupied  by  the  Austrians  on 
the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  and  which,  if  successful,  would  hare 
Jfjj^^  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Republicans, 
toiDodKr.    six  thousand  strong,  issued  by  the  Roman  gate,  and  ascending  the 


iHi^nAt-  olive-clad  steeps  of  the  Bisagno,  attacked  the  Austrians  in  this  im- 
^JSi  portant  post,  while  Gazan,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  men, 
i*'"^-  assailed  them  on  the  other  side.  The  intrenched  camp  on  the  Monte 
Creto  was  fortified  with  care,  and  its  defence  intrusted  to  HohenzoUem, 
supported  by  a  powerful  reserve.  The  French  advanced  with  intrepidity  to 
the  attack^  but  as  they  approached  the  intrenchments,  a  violent  thunder* 
Morm  enveloped  the  mountain,  the  air  became  dark,  the  rain  descended  in 
tonents,  and  the  hostile  forces  could  only  discern  each  other  by  the  flashes 
efligfatning  which  at  intervals  illuminated  the  gloom.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tSBipest  the  lines  met;  the  shock  was  terrible,  but  the  Republicans  insensibly 
fiined  ground;  already  the  first  line  of  intrenchments  was  carried,  and  the 
Austrian  barracks  were  on  fire,  when  HohenzoUem,  charging  at  the  head  of 
the  reserve  in  dose  column,  overthrew  the  assailants.  Soult,  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  was  m$de  prisoner,  and  his  troops,  dispersed  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
fled  to  Genoa  with  a  heavy  loss  fn  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  At  the 
itme  time  intelligence  was  received  of  the  surrender  of  Savona,  and  Mass^na, 
Bow  severely  weakened,  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  shut  up  within 
the  walls,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  approaching  famine  (2). 

Thisdisasler  terminated  the  military  operations  of  thesiege  of  Genoa. Thence- 
faward  it  was  a  mere  blockade;  the  Austrians,  posted  on  the  heights  which 
nrromid  the  city,  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  land  side,  while  Ad- 
Biral  Keith,  with  the  English  fleet,  rendered  all  intercourse  impossible  with 
the  neighbouring  harbour.  The  horrors  of  &mine  were  daily  more  strongly 
^^  Islt,  and  in  that  inglorious  warfare  the  army  was  called  upon  to 
i*^*  make  more  heroic  sacrifices  than  ever  they  had  made  in  the  tented 
ftb^'      field.  The  miserable  soldiers,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  extenu- 


SeiSSt^  iited  by  famine,  after  having  consumed  all  the  horses  in  the  city, 
*^  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on  dogs,  cats,  and  ver*- 
toin,  which  were  eagerly  hunted  out  in  the  cellars  and  common  sewers.  Soon 
*veii  these  wretched  resources  failed,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  pittance 
ef  four  of  five  ounces  of  black  bread,  made  of  cocoa,  rye,  and  other  sub- 
stances ransacked  fh>m  the  shops  of  the  city.  Affairs  were  in  these  desperate 
^  *i-  circumstances,  when  Captain  Fianceschi,  who  had  left  Napolton  at 
thefSoot  or  the  St.-Bemard,  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Genoa  with  despatches 
fom  the  First  Consul.  In  an  open  boat,  with  three  rowers,  jie  had  succeeded, 
Coring  the  night,  in  steering  through  the  midst  of  the  English  fleet;  when 
<lftT  dawned,  he  was  discovered,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  under  the  guns 
rf  their  cruisers.  They  Instantly  fired,  and  the  seamen  were  wounded.  The 
^ve  officer  stript  off  his  clothes,  took  his  sabre  in  his  teeth,  and  swam  to- 
^rnrds  the  harbour.  After  incredible  efforts  he  reached  the  shore,  and 
tended,  almost  exhausted,  on  the  mole,  whence  he  was  immediately  con- 
^«cted  to  the  general-in-chief  (5). 

...(I)  lom.  tiil.  101. 102.  Dam.  iVu  (243,  247.  tot.        (3)  Daia.  ill  255t  ima.  ziii.  lOS.  Bo4|iil,  174. 
w.  4n.  Ktp.  i.  220.  T*ub.  220.  249.  ThU),  250,  270- 

.  (2)  Jom.  xili.  102,  lOS.  Datil.m.  247»  2f2«  VfW* 
»•  230.  Bot  ui,  473.  TWb.  249,  WC. 
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uay  as.       The  chceHng  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Napoleon, 
ti/u'dc^"'  ^^^  t^®  fi'st  successes  of  lioreau  in  Germany,  revived  the  dying 
foatrd.       hopes  of  the  French  garrison.  The  spectres  who  wandered  aloDg 
the  ramparts  were  animated  with  a  passing  ebullition  of  joy,  and  Massena, 
taking  advantage  of  this  moknentary  enthusiasm,  commenced  a  general  attack 
on  the  Monte  Ratti  and  the  Monte  Faccio.  But  this  effort  was  beyond  the 
strength  of  his. men.  The  soldiers  marched  out  with  all  their  wonted  enthu- 
siasm, and  with  a  fierce  countenance  began  the  ascent  of  the  heights;  but  the 
unusual  exertion  wore  out  their  exhausted  strength,  and  when  they  invrfd 
at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts,  they  were  torn  to  pieces  by  a  tremendous  and 
well-sustained  Gre  of  grape  and  musketry,  without  the  possibility  of  makiDg 
any  effort  to  avert  their  faite.  Broken  and  dispirited,  the  enfeebled  mass  was 
driven  back  into  the  city,  after  having  acquired,  from  sad  experience,  titt 
mournful  conviction  that  the  Imperialists,  whatever  their  reverses  might 
have  been  in  other  situations,  had  abated' nothing  of  their  firm  countenanca 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genpa.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  rolling  of  distant 
thunder  in  the  Apennines  was  mistaken  by  General  Gazan  for  the  wekome 
note  of  their  approaching  deliverers.  Mass^na  himself  hastened,  with  a  pal- 
pitating  heart,  to  the  heights  of  Tinaille;  but  he  was  there  witness  to  the  im- 
perturbable aspect  of  the  Austrians  in  their  impregnable  intrenchments,  and 
the  agitated  crowd  returned^  sad  and  downcast,  to  their  quarters  (1). 
AconiM  en.    While  the  French  garrison  was  alternately  agitated  by  these  hofMS 
the  tai^i-  ^^^  fears,  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  a  prey  to  the  most  mipa- 
untt.        ralleled  sufferings.  From  the  commencement  of  the  siege  the  piiee 
of  provisions  had  been  extravagantly  high,  and  in  its  latter  days  grain  of  any 
sort  could  not  be  had  at  any  cost;  The  horrors  of  this  prolonged  famine,  ini 
city  containing  above  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  cannot  be  adequately  des- 
cribed. All  day  the  cries  of  the  unhappy  victims  were  heard  in  the  streets, 
while  the  neighbouring  rocks,  within  the  walls,  were  covered  with  afaniishad 
crowd,  seeking,  in  the  vilest  animals  and  the  smallest  traces  of  vegetation, 
tlie  means  of  assuaging  their  intolerable  pangs.  At  night,  the  lamentations 
of  the  people  were  still  more  dreadful;  too  agitated  to  sleep,  unable  toca- 
dure  the  agony  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  they  prayed  aloud  for  death 
to  relieve  them  from  their  sufferings.  In  this  extremity,  the  usual  elFect  of 
long-endured  calamity  was  conspicuous,  in  closing  the  fountains  of  mcrey  ia 
the  human  heart,  and  rendering  men  insensible  to  every  thing  but  their  ova 
disasters.  Infants  deserted  in  the  streets  by  their  parents,  women  who  had 
sunk  down  from  exhaustion  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  were  abandoned 
to  their  fate,  and  sought,  with  dying  hands,  in  the  sewers  and  other  lec^ 
tacles  of  filth,  for  the  means  of  prolonging  for  a  few  hours  a  miserable  eiis* 
tence.  In  the  desperation  produced  by  such  prolonged  torments,  the  more 
ardent  and  impetuous  sought  the  means  of  destruction ;  they  rudied  out  of 
the  gates,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  Austrian  bayonets,  or  precipili<Bd 
themselves  into  the  harbour,  where  they  perished  without  either  conuuseia- 
tion  or  assistance.  In  the  general  agony,  not  only  leather  and  skins  of  evffT 
land  were  consumed,  but  the  horror  at  human  flesh  itself  was  so  modi 
abated,  that  numbers  were  supported  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  feUow- 
citizens.  Pestilence,  as  usual,  came  in  the  rear  of  iamine;  oontagieus  fems 
swept  off  multitudes,  whom  the  strength  of  the  survivors  was  unable  to  in- 
ter. Death  in  every  form  awaited  the  crowds  whom  common  suffering  IukI 
Uended  together  in  the  hospitals;  and  the  multitude  of  unbmned  eorpies 

(1)  nuai  iU,  m  Wi  Bot,  iii.  iHi  (OSB,  iJU|  m.  1Ub|  »|;  MO.  . 
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which  etummbered  the  streets  threatened  the  city  with  depopulation  (i),  al- 
most as  certainly  as  the  grim  hand  of  Camine  under  which  they  were  melting 
away. 

UMteat  Such  accumulated  horrors  at  length  shook  the  firm  spirit  of  Mas- 
1^2^'  s^na.  The  fermentation  in  the  city  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  • 
^  ''•  and  there  was  every  probability  Uiat  the  extenuated  French  garri- 
son would  be  overpowered  by  the  multitudes  whom  despair  had  armed 
with  unwonted  courage.  Matters  were  in  this  desperate  state,  when  the 
French  general  received  a  letter  from  Melas,  couched  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  in  w^hich  he  invited  him,  since  resistance  had  now  become  hopeless, 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  Mass^na  at  first 
sospected  that  this  was  merely  a  ruse  to  cover  the  approaching  raising  of  the 
siege,  and  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms ;  but  a  severe  bombardment  both 
by  land  and  sea,  on  the  night  of  the  51st,  having  convinced  him  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  of  abandoning  their  enterprise, 
and  provisions,  even  after  the  most  rigid  economy,  existing  only  for  two  days 
more,,  the  negotiation  was  resumed,  and  at  length,  on  the  4th  June,  when 
they  were  totally  exhausted,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  to,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  gates  were  surrendered  to  the  Allies  on  the  following  day  at  noon.  It  was 
'^i-  stipulated  that  the  garrison  should  evacuate  Genoa,  vnth  their 
anns,  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition ;  they  were  conducted  by  the  Al- 
lies, to  the  nunober  of  nine  thousand,  by  land  and  sea,  to  Yoltri  and  Antibes, 
Thecoiiditions  of  the  treaty  were  faithfully  observed  towards  the  vanquished, 
tfid  all  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  democratic  party  at  Genoa  imple- 
mented by  the  Austrians  with  true  German  faith  (2) ;  a  trait  as  honourable  to 
them,  as  the  opposite  conduct  of  the  English  admiral  at  Naples  a  year  before^ 
was  derogatory  to  the  well-earned  character  of  British  integrity. 

When  the  evacuation  took  place,  the  extent  of  suffering  which  the  besieged 
had  undergone  appeared  painfully  conspicuous.  ^^  Upon  entering  the  town,'' 
siys  the  faithful  annalist  of  this  memorable  siege,  ^^  all  the  figures  we  met 
borethe  appearance  of  profound  grief  or  sombre  despair ;  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  most  heart-rending  cries ;  on  all  sides  death  was  reaping  its  victims, 
iDd  the  rival  furies  of  famine  and  pestilence  were  multiplying  their  devasta- 
tion; in  a  word,  the  army  and  the  inhabitants  seemed  approaching  their  dis- 
selotion  (3)."  The  Allies  acted  generously  to  the  heroic  garrison,  vrith  their 
iQostrious  chief;  while,  upon  the  signal  of  a  gun  fired  from  the  ramparts,  in- 
numerable barks,  laden  with  provisions,  entered  the  harbour,  amidst  the 
iRmsports  of  the  inhabitants.  ^^  Your  defence,*'  said  Lord  Keith  to  Mass^na, 
*'  has  been  so  heroic^  that  we  can  refuse  you  nothing ;  yet  you  alone  are  worth 
tt  army ;  how  can  we  allow  you  to  depart  (4)  ?  " 

ikiMirfa  ft  was  hot  without  reason  that  the  Imperialists  urged  forward  the 
'■peifoL!^  evacuation,  and  granted  the  most  favourable  terms  to  thebesieged, 
in  order  to  accelerate  their  departure.  At  the  very  time  when  the  negotia- 
tions were  going  on,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Melas,  with  intelligence  of  the 
^try  of  Napoldon  into  Milan,  and  an  immediate  order  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  Austrian  general,  between  his  reluctance  to  relinquish 
so  important  a  conquest  and  his  apprehensions  at  disobeying  the  orders  of  bis 
superior  officer,  was  extreme ;  and  he  deemed  himself  happy  at  being  able  to 
escape  from  so  serious  a  dilemma,  by  granting  the  most  favourable  terms  of 

(1)  lot.  iti.  470,  477.  Dam.  iti.  357.  Jom.  xiit.        (3)  mb.  882. 
tli,  (4)  Jom.  xUi.  839.  Dn».  ifi.  363. 

(3)Bot.iii.47$.  JoB.sii!.338i331.  Dom.  iii. 
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capitulation  to  his  enemy.   No  sooner  was  the  place  tnirendered,  than  be 
detached  a  division  to  Tortona,  and  a  brigade  to  Placentia ;  and  set  out  ob  the 
following  day  with  his  remaining  forces  in  the  same  direction,  leaving  Hobco- 
zollem  to  occupy  Genoa  with  sixteen  battalions  (i). 
Hay  II.       Meanwhile  Sucbet  contiuoed  his  retrograde  movenieDt  towinb 
tV«' AufcT'iD  the  Var;  and  on  the  iith  May  effected  the  passage  of  that  riTcr. 
Nice.         He  was  closely  followed  by  the  Austrians  under  Melas,  who,  on  the 
same  day,  entered  into  Nice,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  at  length 
they  found  themselves  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  that  ambitious  power,  whidi 
had  so  long  sent  forth  its  armies  to  devastate  and  oppress  the  adjoining  states, 
began  now  to  experience  the  evils  it  had  inflicted  on  others  (2). 
DftcripiioD    The  Var  is  a  mountain  river,  in  general  fordable,  but  whldi,  like 
^^atoa  oa  ^11  mountain  streams  in  those  latitudes,  is  readily  swelled  by  nils 
ibr  Var.     iq  ^  f^yf  hours  luto  nTk  impctuous  torrent.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  a  weak  part  of  the  French  frontier,  because,  to  give  solidity  to  itsleft 
extremity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  line  of  defencefar  into  tbeFrendi 
Alps,  at  the  distance  of  tea  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea.   The  portion  of 
this  line,  however,  whi<;h  was  occupied  by  Suchet,  was  much  more  incoi- 
siderable,  and  did  not  extend  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth  between  the  set 
and  the  first  rugged  eminences.  It  had  been  fortified  with  care  during  the 
years  1794  and  1795,  and  the  long  bridge  which  traverses  the  river  wis  eo- 
Tcredbya  formidable  iSte-de^pont,  mounted  with  a  plentiful  array  of  heivy 
artillery.   In  this  position  Suchet  hope^l  to  arrest  the  enemy  until  the  annv 
of  reserve,  under  Napoleon,  had  descended  into  Italy  and  appeared  in  their 
rear.  In  effect,  the  alarming  reports  which  he  received  of  the  appearance  of 
a  powerful  French  force  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  Induced  Melas,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Nice,  to  detach  a  large  part  of  his  troops  in  that  direction;  and  at 
length,  when  there  could  not  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  he  set  oothi 
H«7 18.        person  for  Piedmont,  leaving  Elnitz,  with  eighteen  thousand  men, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  bridge  of  the  Var.  Suchet  had  but  thirteen 
thousand,  but  they  were  covered  by  formidable  works,  and  were  daily  re- 
ceiving additions  of  strength  from  the  conscripts  and  national  guard  in  the 
interior.  The  Imperialists  having  at  length  got  up  their  heavy  artillery  fInNi 
Nice,  unmasked  their  batteries  on  the  2^,  and  advanced  with  great  intrepidity 
Ma;  »i.        to  the  attack.  But  when  Suchet  evacuated  the  territory  of  Nice, 
ti"'Aai^'      he  left  a  garrison  in  Fort  Montauban,  perched  on  a  rock  in  the 
JJh'irti  ^^'    ^^^y  ^^^^  whence  every  thing  which  passed  in  the  Austrian  HaeJ 
puucd.         ^as  visible,  and  from  which  he  received,  by  telegraph,  hourly  in- 
telligence of  what  was  preparing  on  the  enemy's  side.  Thus  warned,  theRe- 
publicans  were  on  their  guard ;  the  Austrian  columns,  when  they  arrired 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  works,  were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry ;  and  after  remaining  long  and  bravely  at  the  foot  of  the 
intrenchments,  a  prey  to  a  murderous  fire  which  swept  off  numbers  by  efery 
discharge,  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  after  sustaining  a  consideiahle 
loss  (3), 
FrfthM.      Elnitz,  however,  was  not  discouraged.   The  accounts  whidi  he 
JlfJi^po^i^  received  from  his  rear  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
•    of  «»»"»•     carry  this  important  post,  in  order  to  secure  a  barrier  against  the 
French,  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  retire,  and  mjike  head  apinst 

f  I)  Jom.  xiii.  227, 232.  N«p.  i.  224.  (8)  Join.  xlil.  200>  501.   »«»•  ^*  **»  ^^' 

(2)  Nap.  i.  217.  Jom.  xlil.  87.  Nup.  i.  218. 
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the  iBTasioii  of  th«  Fint  Gonsnl.  Already  accounts  had  ariiyed  of  the  descent 
of  Thnreau  apon  Saza,  and  the  capture  of  Ivrea  by  Lannes  with  the  vanguard 
of  NapoMon.  Collecting,  therefore,  all  his  forces,  he  made  a  last  effort. 
Twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  placed  in  position  within  musket-shot, 
lettered  the  Republican  defences,  while  the  English  cruisers  thundered  on 
v^'T-  the  right  of  the  position.  Under  the  cover  of  this  imposing  fire, 
(he  Hungarian  grenadiers  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  the  sappers  succeeded 
ia  breaking  through  the  first  palisades;  but  the  brave  men  who  headed  the 
column  almost  perished  at  the  foot  of  the  intrenchment,  and,  after  sustain*^ 
ing  a  heavy  loss,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  After 
this  check,  all  thoughts  of  carrying  the  tStes^de-pont  on  the  Yar  were  laid 
iside,  and  the  Austrians  broke  up  during  the  night,  and  retreated,  with 
Berenteen  thousand  men,  in  the  direction  of  Piedmont  (4). 

• 

IfSU'iSy  ^^  ^s  ^®^  *™®  *^  resume  the  operations  of  Napol^n  and  the 
jfgj^«  army  of  reserve,  which  rendered  these  retrograde  movements  of 
Mob-  the  Imperialists  necessary,  cut  short  their  brilliant  career  of  vic- 
tories, and  ultimately  precipitated  them  into  the  most  unheard-of  reverses. 
This  army,  which  had  been  in  preparation  ever  since  its  formation  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Consuls,  on  7th  January,  1800,  had  been  intrusted,  since 
the  commencement  of  April,  to  Berthier,  whose  indefatigable  activity  was 
well  calculated  to  create,  out  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed,  a  formidable  and  efficient  force.  Thirty  thousand  conscripts  and 
twenty  thousand  veteran  troops  rendered  disposable  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  la  Yendee,  were  directed  to  different  points,  between  Dijon  and 
the  Alps,  to  form  the  basis  of  this  armament.  Napoleon,  whose  gigantic  mind 
was  equal  alike  to  the  most  elevated  conceptions  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  minutest  details,  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  complete 
the  preparations,  and  from  the  interior  of  his  cabinet  directed  the  march, 
provisioning,  and  equipment  of  every  regiment  in  the  army.  He  was  at 
first  undecided  whether  to  direct  the  great  reserve  upon  Germany  or  Italy; 
bat  the  angry  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  him  and  Horeau, 
joined  to  the  reverses  experienced  by  Mass^na  in  the  environs  of  Genoa,  at 
length  determined  him  to  cross  the  Alps  and  move  upon  Piedmont.  Reports 
were  obtained  from  skilful  engineers,  on  the  state  of  all  the  principal  passes, 
from  Mount  Cenis  to  the  St.-Gothard.  After  fiill  consideration,  he  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  Great  St.-Bemard.  The  advantages  of  this  passage  were 
obvions.  It  was  at  once  the  shortest  road  across  the  mountains,  being 
directly  in  front  of  Lausanne,  Yevay,  and  Besan^on  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  was  cantoned,  and  it  led  him  in  a  few  days  into  the  rear  of 
the  army  of  Melas,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his 
magazines  and  reserves,  or  fight  his  way  to  tbem^  with  his  face  towards 
HUan  and  his  back  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  such  a  situation,  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  battle  could  hardly  fail  to  be  fatal  to  the  Imperial  army, 
and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  lead  to  the  conquest  of  all  Italy ; 
whereas  a  reverse  to  the  Republicans,  who  could  fall  back  upon  the 
Su-Gothard  and  the  Simplon,  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  similar 
disaster  (2), 

Towards  the  success  of  this  great  design,  however,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  real,  strength  and  destination  of  the  army  of  reserve  should  be 

(■)  IHan.  Hi.  •^s,  2t«.  Jom.  siii.  304.  •  (^)  ^^'P'  >'  2S3i  259.  Jom.  xiii.  ITS.  17S.  Dom. 

ill.  319. 
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skiirai  mm.  carcfully  concealed,  as  the  forces  of  the  Aostriaiis  lay  in  the  val- 
'^"Zli^»l'  ley  of  AosU,  on  the  soathern  side  of  the  St.-Bernani,  and  by  (w^ 
its  fircnsih-  cupylug  in  strength  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  they  might  render 
the  passage  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  device  fallen  upon  by  the 
First  Consul  for  this  purpose  was  to  proclaim  openly  the  place  where  (he 
army  was  collected,  and  the  service  to  which  it  was  destined,  but  to  assemble 
such  inconsiderable  forces  there  as  might  render  it  an  object  rather  of  ridi- 
cule than  alarm  to  the  enemy.  With  this  view  it  was  pompously  announced, 
in  various  ways,  that  the  army  of  reserve,  destined  to  jaise  the  siege  of 
Genoa,  was  assembling  at  Dijon ;  and  when  the  Austrians  spies  repaired 
thither,  they  found  only  a  few  battalions  of  conscripts  and  some  oompimes 
of  troops  of  the  line,  not  amounting  in  all  to  eight  thousand  men,  whid 
entirely  dissipated  the  fears  which  had  been  formed  by  its  announoemcDt. 
The  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  in  consequence  became  the  object  of  genenl 
ridicule  throughout  Europe;  and  Melas,  relieved  of  ^11  fears,  for  his  rev, 
coiitinued  to  press  forward  with  perseverance  his  attacks  on  the  Tar,  and 
considered  the  account  of  this  army  as  a  mere  feint,  to  serve  as  a  diversiea 
to  the  siege  of  Genoa  (1). 

Df«:ripti<m  The  St.-Bemard,  which  had  been  used  for  above  two  thousand 
Mg?oMhe  Y^^  ^  ^^^  principal  passage  between  Italy  and  France,  lio 
su-Bcrnard.  betwocn  Martiguy  in  the  Yalais,  and  Aosta  in  the  beautifal  valley 
of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  Tli^ough  the  direct  com- 
munication between  these  countries,  however,  and  perfectly  passable  fv 
horsemen  and  foot-soldiers,  it  presented  great  difficulties  for  the  transit  of 
artillery  and  caissons.  As  far  as  St.-Pierre,  indeed,  on  the  side  of  the  Yalais, 
the  passage  is  practicable  for  cannon,  and  from  Aosta  to  the  Italian  plains 
the  road  is  excellent;  but  in  the  interval  between  these  places  the  tndL 
consists  merely  of  a  horse  or  bridlepath,  following  th^  sinuosities  of  the 
ravines  through  which  it  is  conducted,  or  round  the  innumerable  precipices 
which  overhang  the  ascent.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  itself,  which  is  little 
short  of  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (2),  consists  of  a  little  plainer 
valley,  shut  in  by  snowy  mountains  of  still  greater  elevation,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  with  features  of  such  extraordinary  gloom  as  to  be  indelibly 
imprinted  in  the  recoUecUon  of  every  traveller  who  has  witnessed  it.  At 
the  northern  extremity,  where  the  path,  emerging  from  the  steep  and  rugged 
ascent  of  the  Valley  of  Desolation,  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  first  enters 
upon  the  level  surface,  is  situated  the  convent  of  St.-Bemard,  the  highest 
inhabited  ground  in  Europe,  founded  a  thousand  years  ago  by  the  humanity 
of  the  illustrious  saint  whose  name  it  bears,  and  tenanted  ever  since  that 
time  by  pious  and  intrepid  monks,  the  worthy  followers  of  such^a  leader, 
who  there,  amidst  ice  and  granite,  have  fixed  their  abode,  to  rescue  fron 
destruction  the  travellers  overwhelmed  by  snow,  amidst  the  storms  to  wbidi 
those  elevated  regions  are  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year  exposed.  At  tbe 
southern  end  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Japiter 
Penninus,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  summit  of  the  Italian  side  of  the  pass, 
and  at  its  foot  the  cut  in  the  solid  rock  through  which  the  Roman  Legions 
defiled  for  centuries  to  the  tributary  provinces  of  the  empire  on  the  nortk 
of  the  Alps.  Innumerable  votive  offerings  are  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
solitary  edifice  in  which  the  travellers  express  in  simple  but  touching  Ian* 
guagc  their  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having  surmounted  the  dangers  of  the 
passage.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  midway  between  the  remains  of  beatfaen 

(1)  Jam,  xii't.  nS.  Nap.  i.  2SS,  354.  Don,  Hi.  -(2)  iHt,  SiutOTe  Uid  Cbel,  f/  ITS. 
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derockm  and  the  monmnent  of  Christian  charity^  spreads  out  a  lake,  whose 
waters,  cold  and  dari^  even  at  the  height  of  summer,  reflect  the  bare  slopes 
and  snowy  crags  which  shut  it  in  on.every  side.  The  descent  towards  Aosta 
IS  much  more  precipitoos  than  on  the  north ;  and  in  the  season  when 
aralancbes  are  common,  travellers  are  often  exposed  to  great  danger  from 
Hie  masses  of  snow  which,  detadied  from  the  overhanging  heights,  sweep 
vith  resistless  violence  across  the  path,  which  there  descends  for  miles  down 
the  bare  and  exposed  side  of  the  mountain.  The  climate  in  these  elevated 
regions  is  too  s^ere  to  permit  of  vegetation;  the  care  of  the  monks  has 
Ktred  a  few  cresses  and  hardy  vegetables  in  the  sheltered  comers  of  the 
slopes,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake ;  but  in  general  the  mountains  con- 
ristonly  of  sterile  piles  of  rock  and  snow,  and  not  a  human  being  is  ever 
to  be  seen,  except  a  few  travellers,  shivering  and  exhausted,  who  hasten  up 
the  toilsome  ascent  to  partake  in  the  never-Ailing  hospitality  of  the  convent 
It  the  summit  (i). 

nupMon  This  scene,  so  interesting  from  historical  recollections,  as  well  as 
^S£r£  natural  sublimity,  was  destined  to  receive  additional  celebrity  from 
^"^'^  the  memorable  passage  of  the  French  army.  None  of  the  difficulties 
irith  which  it  was  attended  were  unknown  to  their  resolute  chief,  but, 
aware  of  the  immense  results  which  would  attend  an  irruption  into  Italy,  he 
resolved  to  incur  their  hazard.  To  all  the  observations  of  the  engineers  on 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  the  passage,  he  replied,  '*•  We  must  surmount 
ten  leagues  of  rocks  covered  with  snow.  Be  it  so ;  we  will  dismount  our  guns, 
nd  place  them  on  sledges  adapted  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ascent.  No- 
thing is  to  be  found  in  these  sterile  mountains  but  a  few  chestnuts  and  herds 
af  cattle;  we  will  transport  rice  and  biscuit  by  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Ville- 
aenve;  every  soldier  will  carry  as  much  as  wlU  suffice  him  for  six  days,  and 
the  sumpter  mules  will  transport  subsistence  for  six  days  more.  When  we 
arrive  in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  we  will  hasten  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Ticino, 
where  abundance  and  glory  will  reward  our  audacious  enterprise.''  In  pur- 
suance of  this  bold  design,  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  Mar- 
tnont  to  facilitate  the  passage.  Two  millions  of  rations  of  biscuit  were  baked 
It  Lyon,  and  transported  by  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  to  await  the 
irrival  of  the  army ;  trees  felled  in  the  forests  of  the  Jura  to  form  sledges  for 
the  cannon,  and  mules  and  peasants  summoned  from  all  quarters  to  aid  in 
the  transport  of  the  stores  and  ammunition.  Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  on 
the  6th  May,  and  arrived  al  Geneva  on  the  8th.  He  instantly  sent  for  Mares- 
ttt,the  chic^  of  engineers.  After  listening  with  patience  to  his  enumeration 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  he  said,  '^  Is  it  possible  to  pass?"— Yes!"  he 
replied, "  but  with  difficulty."—- "Let  us  then  set  out,"  answered  the  First 
Consul;  words  eminently  descriptive  of  the  clear  conception  and  immovable 
isolation  which  formed  the  leading  features  of  that  great  man's  character  (2). 
At  Geneva,  Napol(k>n  had  an  interview  with  M.  Necker,who  had  remained 
in  retirement  at  his  villa  of  Coppet,  near  that  town,  since  the  period  of  his 
banishment  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  professed  himself  little  struck 
^th  his  conversation,  and  alleged  that  he  did  not  disguise  his  desire  to  be 
Tutored  to  the  direction  of  the  Republican  finances ;  but  it  is  probable  the 
Pint  Consul  regarded  the  Swiss  statesman  with  prejudiced  eyes,  from  his 
strong  sense  of  the  incalculable  evils  which  his  concessions, to  democratic 
Uibition  had  brought  upon  the  French  people  (3).  On  the  15tb,  he  passed  in 

(0  Penooal  okervation.  (3)  Nap.  i,  2ST.  Bonr.  vii.  109. 

(2)  ion.  xiil.  174, 176.  Iftp.  i.  2iif  356. 
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review  at  Lausanne  the  vangaard  of  the  real  army  of  reserre,  oonsistiiigaf 
six  regiments  of  veteran  troops  newly  equipped,  and  in  the  finest  possible 
order.  Shortly  after,  he  received  a  visit  from  Camot,  the  minister  of  war, 
who  brought  accounts  of  the  victory  of  Moeskirch,  and  the  advance  of  Mo- 
reau  in  Germany;  while  the  stores  and  artillery  arrived  from  all  qnarlen. 
Nay  9.  The  preparations  were  rapidly  completed.  A  hundred  large  fin 
ti^'^r  were  hollowed  out  so  as  to  receive  each  a  piece  of  artillery ;  the 
of*i!r!!?tu'  carriages  were  taken  to  pieces  and  put  on  the  hacks  of  mules;  Uii 
^•n^  ammunition  dispersed  among  the  peasants,  who  arrived  fron  aH 

quarters  with  their  beasts  of  burden  to  share  in  the  ample  rewards  which  the 
French  engineers  held  forth  to  stimulate  their  activity.  Two  companies  <tf 
artillery  workmen  were  stationed,  the  one  at  St.-Pierre,  on  the  north,  the 
other  at  St.-Remi,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains,  to  take  to  pieces  the  artii* 
lery  and  remount  them  on  their  carriages;  the  ammunition  of  the  army  vn 
conveyed  in  little  boxes,  so  constructed  as  to  go  on  the  backs  of  mules.  With 
such' admirable  precision  were  these  arrangements  made,  that  the  dismouBt- 
ing  and  replacing  of  the  guns  hardly  retarded  for  an  hour  the  march  of  the 
columns ;  and  the  soldiers,  animated  by  the  novelty  and  splendour  of  die 
enterprise,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  second  the  activity  of  their 
officers'.  Berthier,  when  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  addressed 
them  in  the  following  proclamation  :  ^<The  soldiers  of  the  Rhine  have  sif- 
nalised  themselves  by  glorious  triumphs;  those  of  the  army  of  Italy  stroggk 
with  invincible  perseverance  against  a  superior  enemy.  Emulating  their 
virtues,  do  you  ascend  and  reconquer  beyond  the  Alps  the  plains  which  were 
the  first  theatre  of  French  glory.  Conscripts !  you  behold  the  ensigns  of  victorf) 
march,  and  emulate  the  veterans  who  have  won  so  many  triumphs;  tears 
from  them  how  to  bear  and  overcome  the  fatigues  inseparable  from  war. 
Bonaparte  is  with  you ;  he  has  come  to  witness  your  first  triumph.  Prove  to 
him  that  you  are  the  same  men  whom  he  formerly  led  in  these  regions  M 
immortal  renown  (1)."  These  words  infbmed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  ardour 
of  the  soldiers,  and  there  was  but  one  feeling  throughout  the  army,  that  d 
seconding  to  the  uttermost  the  glorious  enterprise  in  which  they  were  eo* 
gaged. 

'he'!?'  0^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Consul  slept  at  the  convent  of  St.-llat* 
^^e  moao.  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  followiug  momiug  tho  army  commenced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mountain.  During  the  four  following  days  the  march  coDtinoed, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  passed  daily.  The  first  night  they  i^ 
at  St.-Plerre,  the  second  at  St.-Remi  or  Etroubles,  the  third  at  Aosta.  Mapo- 
Idon  himself  remained  at  St.-Maurice  till  the  20th,  when  the  whole  had 
crossed.  The  march,  though  toilsome,  presented  no  extraordinary  difficulties 
till  the  leading  column  arrived  at  St.-Pierre.  But  from  that  vUlage  to  the 
summit,  the  ascent  was  painful  and  laborious  in  the  highest  degree.  To  eadi 
gun  a  hundred  men  were  harnessed,  and  relieved  by  their  comrades  every 
half  mile*  the  soldiers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  fatiguing  undertaking  d 
dragging  it  up  the  toilsome  and  rugged  track,  and  it  soon  became  a  points! 
honour  for  each  column  to  prevent  their  cannon  from  falling  hebind  the 
array.  To  support  their  efTorts,  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  bead, 
and  where  the  paths  were  peculiarly  steep,  the  charge  sounded  to  give 
additional  vigour  to  their  exertions.  Toiling  painfully  up  the  ascent,  bardlT 
venturing  to  halt  to  draw  breath  lest  the  march  of  the  column  shoaki  he 
retarded,  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  the 

(1)  Bol.  ir.  10,  U.  N«p,  i.  257.    Jom.  xui.  176,  177.  Dua.  ili.  109»  110. 
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aoMicn  animated  eteh  other  by  warlike  songs,  and  the  soUtndes  of  the 
St-Bemard  resounded  with  the  strains  of  military  music.  From  amidst  the 
8D0WS  and  the  clouds,  the  glittering  bands  of  armed  men  appeared ;  and  the 
distant  chamois  on  the  mountains  aboye,  startled  by  the  unwonted  spectacle, 
bounded  away  to  the  regions  of  desolation,  and  paused  on  the  summit  of  its 
inaccessible  cUflTs  to  gaze  on  the  columns  which  wound  around  their  feet  (1), 

After  six  hours  of  toilsome  ascent,  the  head  of  the  army  reach<}d  the 
bospice  at  the  summit;  and  the  troops,  forgetting  their  fatigues,  trarersed 
with  joyful  $teps  the  snowy  Tale,  or  reposing  beside  the  cool  waters  of  the 
lake,  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  at  tbe  approaching  termination  of  their 
iiboors.  By  the  provident  care  of  the  monks,  every  soldier  received  a  large 
ntien  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate;  a  seasonable 
npply,  which  exhausted  the  ample  stores  of  their  establishment,  but  was 
ibliy  repaid  by  the  First  Consul  before  the  termination  of  the  campaign. 
Alter  an  hour's  rest,  the  columns  wound  along  tbe  margin  of  tbe  lake,  and 
began  the  steep  and  perilous  descent  to  St.-Hemi.  The  difficulties  here  were 
itili  greater  than  on  the  northern  side.  The  snow,  hard  beneath,  was  begin- 
Diag  to  melt  on  the  surface,  and  great  numbers  both  of  men  and  horses  lost 
ibdr  footing,  and  were  precipitated  down  the  rapid  declivity.  At  length, 
bowever,  they  reached  a  more  hospitable  region;  the  sterile  rocks  and  snow 
gave  place  to  herbage,  enamelled  with  the  flowers  of  spring;  a  few  firs  next 
give  token  of  the  descent  into  the  woody  region,  gradually  a  thick  forest 
•versbadowed  their  march,  and  before  they  reached  Etroubles,  the  soldiers, 
wbo  had  so  recently  shivered  in  the  blasts  of  winter,  were  melting  under 
tbe  rays  of  an  Italian  sun  (2). 

Mipol<Son  himself  crossed  on  the  28th.  He  was  mounted  on  a  sure-footed 
nale,  which  he  obtained  from  the  Priory  of  St.-Maurice,  and  attended  by  a 
young  and  active  guide,  who  confided  to  him,  without  knowing  his  quality, 
ill  bis  wishes,  and  was  astonished  to  find  them,  some  time  after,  all  realized 
by  the  generous  recollection  of  the  First  Consul.  He  rested  an  hour  at  the 
convent,  and  descended  to  St.-Remi,  over  the  hard  and  slippery  surface  of 
tbe  snow,  chiefly  on  foot,  often  sliding  down,  and  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty (3), 

(I)  Hap.  t.  259.  nom.  ii.  1T0«  Bot.  it.  IS.  Bernard,  oppotcd  as  it  was  liy  tba  monatalii  tribet, 

(3)D«a.iU.  171.  ITS.   Bot.  ir.  U.  IS.   Hap.  1.     hj  paUu  compantiftly    iinfomMd,   an4    in  ih» 

Mil  course   of  which   Uie    Carlhafinian    general  l<«st 

•«  Ok  Joy!  the  siciu  of  life  appear,  ""'^J  *»•*'  *»*»  •""T*  "«▼•«»  Irarened  on  foot 

Tbt  Srtt  and  aiagle  flr  both    th«    groojid  over   which   Mapoleoo's  amy 

That  OB  tbr  liviu  of  the  liviof  world  nosaed  at  the  Great  St.-Bernard,  that  traversed  bv 

Strikes  IB  ite  lee  Its  roou;  Nowarrow  on  the  St.-Oothard.  the  Schachenlbal, 

AS*t:i'[i',!:S!'tJ.r.l.n^  .t.  an..  "f;V  ^f'^^'t^  -^  Ikat  .unnounted  by  Macdo- 

Down  enrvloc  like  the  ralUiTwave.  »»*W  >»  *>>o  P«»«>ff«   of  the  bplujen.  the   Monte 

A84  BOW  the  atpro's  glittrriog  leaves  Aprigal,  and  the  Mont  Tonal,  the  author  is  enabled 

Grrf  f  lltur  on  the  novrlras  twig.  to  spealL  with  perfert  confidence  as  to  the  compart- 

TV  foptar's  varying  vardure  bow,  live  merit  of  these  different  nndcrtokiogs.    From 

f  n..**'  •I*.**.*"^  *•  *»«■»**»*•  beinff  commenced  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  over 

Light  as  a  ladj  s  plame.  ^.^^  cow|»araUvely  unfraqiiented.  tba  march  of 

^3)  Nap.  i.  264  •  Macdonald  was  bv  far  the  most  hazardous,  so  far 

Jjjparismi       The  paaaaee  of  the  St-Bemard  baa  as  mere  natural  diYftcnlties  were  coocrmed ;  that  of 

Jl'Jf'JJ"    b«««  tha  sttbiect  of  great  exaggcr-  Snwarrow  was  upon  the  whole  ihe  roost  worthy  of 

Ai^  ^    ■*»*«  ff*"    l*w»«    **">    »"  nmc  admiration,  from  the  vi{forous  resistance  be  e«- 

HaaniSl.     4<>*lnt«<t  ^i^l*  *be  giQund.  To  apeak  perienced  at  every  step,  tbe  toUl  inexperience  of 

JspeUoB.     of  the  French  troops  traversing  paths  bis  troops  in  mouittain  warfare,  and  tho  unpar- 

Smwtow.    known  only  to  tbe  smuggler  or  the  tUded  hardships,  both  physical  a:.d  roof«t.  with 

•aauardo.    chamois  hunter,  is  ridiculous,  when  which  iU  later  stages  wore  involved.      That  of  Na- 

t«» ikl.       1  ****  '"**^  ^"  ^"^^  •  beaten  passage  for  polron  over  the  St.-Brrnard,  during  a  flue  seacnn, 

Jw  thousand  years,  and  is  traversed  daily  in  sum-  without  any  opposition  from  the  encroy,  with  every 

■«»  by  great  numbers  of  travellers.   One  would  aid  from  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and  the  ex- 

Sl?*r    "*  *^**'  descriptions,  it  was  ever  the  perience  of  his  own  officers,  and  by  a  road  im- 

-fL  *  *■**»'  f***^*?"   Chamouni   and  AosU,  or  practicable  only  for  carriages  and  cannon,  must. 

Jal  observer  aonuaioled  with  the 

the  easiest  of  these  memorable 

enterprises. 


over  the  snnmtt  of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  that  the  with  every  impartial 
nwch  army  had  paased.  It  will  bear  no  compari-  ground,  rank  as  tb< 
■aa  with  the  passage  of  Hannibol  over  the  Little  St.-     enterprises. 
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Tbr  anny  i«  Liiines,  who  Commanded  the  advanced  goard,  descended  npidiy 
iii?^i^of  the  beautiful  yalley  of  Aosta,  occupied  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
r^T^^"^^^^  overthrew  at  Chatillon  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  GroatiaiH 
i)«rd.  Yfho  endeavoured  to  dispute  his  passage.  The  soldiers,  fiodiog 
themselves  in  a  level  and  fertile  valley,  abounding  with  trees,  vines,  and 
pasture,  deemed  their  difficulties  past,  and  joyfully  followed  the  hourly 
increasing  waters  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  when  their  advance  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  fort  and  the  cannon  of  Bard.  This  inconsiderable  fortification 
had  wellnigh  proved  a  more  swious  obstacle  to  the  army  than  the  witole 
perils  of  the  St.-Bemard.  Situated  on  a  pyramidal  rock  midway  between  (he 
opposite  cliffs  of  the  valley,  which  there  approach  very  near  to  each  olher, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  either  side,  italonoe 
commands  the  narrow  road  which  is  conducted  close  under  its  ramparts, and 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  regular  approaches.  The  cannon  of  the  ram- 
parts, two-and-twenty  in  number,  are  so  disposed  upon  its  well-constnKted 
bastions,  as  to  command  not  only  the  great  road  which  traverses  the  village 
at  its  feet,  but  every  path  on  either  side  of  the  adjacent  mountains  by  whidi 
it  appears  practicable  for  a  single  person  to  pass  (1).  No  sooner  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard  arrested  by  this  formidable  obstacle,  than  Lannes  advanced  to 
the  front,  and  ordered  an  assault  on  the  town,  defended  only  by  a  single 
wall.  It  was  quickly  carried  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  grenadiers,  tat 
the  Austrians  retired  in  good  order  into  the  fort  on  the  rock  above,  andfron 
its  secure  casements  the  garrison  kept  up  an  incessant  lire  upon  every  ooloni 
that  attempted  the  passage.  Marescot,  the  chief  of  the  engineers,  reported, 
after  a  reconnoissance,  that  the  fort  could  not  be  carried  by  a  coBp-^aMUR) 
>Hrhile  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  mountains  on  either  side  opposed  the  greitest 
difficulties  to  a  regular  siege.  The  advance  of  the  army  was  instantly  checked; 
cannon,  caissons,  infantry,  and  cavalry  accumulated  in  the  narrow  defile  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  alarm  rapidly  running  from  front  to 
rear,  the  advance  of  the  columns  behind  was  already  suspended,  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  enterprise  was  impracticable,  and  that  they  mveitt' 
cross  the  mountains  (2). 

May  13.  Napoldou,  dccming  all  his  difficulties  surmounted,  was adTanciig 
with  joyful  steps  down  the  southern  declivity  of  the  St.-Bemard,  when  be 
received  this  alarming  intelligence.  Instantly  advancing  to  the  vanguard,  be 
ascended  the  Monte  Albaredo,  which  commanded  the  fort  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dora  Baltea,  and  with  his  telescope  long  and  minutely  surveyed  itswaUs> 
He  soon  perceived  that  it  was  possible  for  the  infantry  to  pass  by  a  pathalonf 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  that  rugged  mountain,  above  the  range  of  the  gnnsof 
the  fort ;  but  by  no  exertions  was  it  possible  to  render  it  practicable  for  ar- 
tillery. In  vain  the  Austrian  commandant  was  summoned,  and  threatened 
with  an  instant  assault  in  case  of  refusal  to  surrender ;  he  replied  as  bei^ 
a  man  of  courage  and  honour,  well  aware  of  ^he  importance  of  his  position, 
and  the  means  of  defending  it  which  were  in  his  power.  A  few  pieces  of  artil- 
Siih Vhliu  ^^""y  ^'cre,  by  great  efforts,  hoisted  up  to  an  eminence  od  the  Monle 
Jm  MrVklf  Albaredo  which  commanded  the  fort,  but  their  fire  produced  little 
by  the  impression  on  the  bomb-proof  batteries  and  vaulted  casenents 
ghlireV*  which  sheltered  the  garrison ;  a  single  piece  only,  placed  on  tbe$te^ 
pic  of  the  town,  answered  with  effect  to  the  fire  of  one  of  the  bastions.  Tm 
pressed,  however,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  thearmy  should  without d^ 

(I)  PenootX  olisnTalioa.  (2)  Ntp.  i.  2ei.  26i.  Jon.  xili.  Ill  lOS-  '•' 

iii.  ITO.  177.  Mot.  it.  14. 
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lay  eontinoe  its  advance.  Contrary  totheadviceofllarescotyNapol^n  ordered 
an  escalade,  and  Berthier  formed  three  columns,  each  of  three  hundred  gre- 
nadiers, who  advanced  with  the  utmost  resolution  at  midnight  to  the  assault. 
Tliey  climbed  in  silence  up  the  rock,  and  reached  the  works  without  being 
discorered.  The  outer  palisades  were  carried,  and  the  Austrian  videttes 
retired  precipitately  to  the  ramparts  above,  but  at  its  foot  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Republicans  were  frustrated.  The  garrison  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 
A  shower  of  balls  spread  death  through  their  ranks,  while  vast  numbers  of 
shells  and  hand  grenades  thrown  down  amongst  them  (i),  augmented  the 
eoflfusioD  and  alarm  inseparable  from  a  nocturnal  attack.  After  sustaining 
I  heavy  loss,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt;  the  passage 
leemed  bermeticaliy  closed ;  the  army  could  not  advance  a  step  further  in  its 
progress. 

In  this  extremity,  the  genius  and  intrepidity  of  the  French  engineers  sur* 
mounted  the  difficulty.  The  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Lannes'  division  traversed 
one  by  one  the  path  on  the  Monte  Albaredo,  and  re-formed  lower  down  the 
ralley,  while  the  artillerymen  succeeded  in  drawing  their  cannon,  in  the 
<]ark,  through  the  town,  close  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  by  spreading  straw 
lod  dang  upon  the  streets,  and  wrapping  the  wheels  up,  so  as  to  prevent 
*^^  the  slightest  sound  being  heard.  In  this  manner  forty  pieces  and  a 
hondred caissons  wrere  drawn  through  during  the  night,  while  the  Austrians, 
IB  nnconscious  security,  slumbered  above,  beside  their  loaded  cannon, 
^irocted  straight  into  the  street  where  the  passage  was  going  forward.  A  few 
iraiades  and  combustibles  were  merely  thrown  at  random  over  the  ram- 
1^  during  the  gloom,  which  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the  French 
engineers,  and  blew  up  several  of  their  ammunition  waggons,  but  without 
^^resting  for  a  moment  the  passage.  Before  daylight  a  suflicient  number  were 
Passed  to  enable  the  advanced  guard  to  continue  its  march,  and  an  obstacle, 
wbidi  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  enterprise,  was  effectually 
<^vacoiDe.  During  the  succeeding  night,  the  same  hazardous  operation  was 
'^ted,  with  equal  success;  and  while  the  Austrian  commander  was  writing 
lo  lielas  that  he  had  seen  thirty-five  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  horse 
croas  the  path  of  the  Albaredo,  but  that  not  one  piece  of  artillery  or  caisson 
shoald  pass  beneath  the  guns  of  his  fortress,  the  whole  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition of  the  army  were  safely  proceeding  on  the  road  to  Ivrea.  The  fort  of 
^  itself  held  out  till  the  5th  June;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Napoldon 
^  the  assertion,  that  if  the  passage  of  the  artillery  had  been  delayed  till  its 
^1)  all  hope  of  success  in  the  campaign  was  at  an  end.  The  presence  of  an 
Austrian  division  seven  thousand  strong  would  have  equally  sufficed  to  des- 
^y  tbe  French  troops  as  they  emerged  without  cannon  from  the  perilous 
d^  of  the  Albaredo.  On  such  trivial  incidents  do  the  fate  and  the  revolu- 
^Ds  of  nations  in  the  last  result  often  depend  (2). 
^Ivir.  Meanwhile  Lannes,  proceeding  onward  with  the  advanced  guard, 
hj^"^  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
^  **'  Ivrea.  This  place,  once  of  considerable  strength,  and  which  in 
Nrin  ^  1704  had  withstood  for  ten  days  all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Yen- 
^ome  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  had  of  late  years  fallen  into  decay, 
>>^  its  ruined  walls,  but  partially  armed,  hardly  offered  an  obstacle  to  an 
^^prising  enemy.  Lannes  ordered  an  assault  at  once  on  the  three  gates  of 
^<^ty.  He  advanced  himself  with  the  column  on  the  right,  and  with  his 

ii!l  !!fP'  ^'  ^  i9mu  %uL  M.    Bour.  if,  1«2«        (2)  K•^  i.  9CZ,  36S.  iom.  ziU.  US*  ISS*  !>«»• 
'^  ^  tTi.  iU.  ITOi  iW.  Bow.  iT,  102,  lOS, 
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own  hand  directed  the  firftt  strokes  of  the  hatchet  dt  the  palisades.  The  de- 
fences were  soon  hroken  down,  the  chains  of  the  drawbridges  cut,  the  gates 
blown  open,  and  the  Republicans  rnshed,  wiUi  lond  shouts^  on  ail  sides  into 
the  town.  A  battalion  which  defended  the  walls  was  forced  to  fly^  teanng 
three  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Austrian  troops 
drawn  up  behind  the  town  retired  precipitately  towards  Turin.  They  look 
post  behind  the  Ghinsella,  spreading  themselves  out,  according  to  custom, 
over  a  long  line,  to  cover  every  approach  to  the  capital  of  Piedmont*  niey 
were  there  attacked  on  the  following  day  by  Lannes,  and  a  warm  eontcn 
ensued.  The  Imperialists,  confident  in  the  numbers  and  prowess  of  their 
cavalry,  vigorously  charged  the  Republicans;  but,  though  they  led  up  dieir 
M«y  30.       horses  to  the  very  bayonnets  of  the  in&ntry,  they  were  in  the  end 
repulsed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  was  carried  by  the  assailants.  Altar 
this  check  the  Austrians  retired  towards  Turin,  and  Lannes,  pursuing  bis 
u>y  >•.        successes,  pushed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  he  made  him* 
self  master  of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  of  the  grater  value  to  the  invading  army , 
as  they  did  not  possess  the  smallest  bridge  equipage.   The  whole  army, 
thirty-six  thousand  strong,  was  assembled  at  Ivrea,  with  all  its  artiUcry, 
on  the  28th,  while  the  advanced  guard  pushed  its  patrols  to  the  gales  af 
Turin  {{). 
pasuge  of     While  the  centre  of  the  army  of  reserve  was  thus  surmoimting  the 
*^A\^  difficulties  of  the  St.-Befnard,  the  right  and  left  wings  perfiormed 
b!|Tbe^rnM  ^1^^  ^<I^'l  success  the  movements  assigned  to  them.  Thureatt,  wifk 
of  the  army,  gye  thousaud  mcu,  descended  to  Susa  and  Novalese,  while  Monee;, 
detached  with  sixteen  thousand  choice  troops  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
crossed  the  St.^othard,  and  began  to  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.    At  the  same  time  General  Bethencourt,  with  a  brigade  of 
Swiss  troops,  ascended  the  Sfmplon,  and  forcing  the  terrific  defile  of  Gomfo, 
appeared  at  Duomo  d^Ossola,  and  opened  up  the  communication  with  the  left 
of  the  army.  Thus,  above  sixty  thousand  men,  converging  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  were  assembled  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  threatened 
the  rear  of  the  Imperial  army  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines  fhta 
Genoa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Var  (2). 
Mriiu.  la      No  sooner  did  Melas  receive  certain  information  of  the  appeamee 
^n^"'  of  this  formidable  enemy  in  the  Italian  plains,  than  he  dispatched! 
ttte  army,    couricrs  lu  all  directious  to  concentrate  his  troops.  He  himself,  ai 
already  mentioned,  broke  up  from  the  Yar  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
and  orders  were  dispatched  to  Ott  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  hasten  with 
all  the  strength  he  could  collect  to  the  Bormida.  The  orders  arrived  at  Genoa 
just  at  the  time  when  the  capitulation  was  going  forward,  so  that  the  advance 
of  the  army  of  reserve  was  too  late  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  but  sl3I 
an  important  and  decisive  operation  awaited  the  First  Consul.  To  oppose  liiaa 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Austrians  had  only  the  corps  of  Wukassovicb, 
Laudon,  and  Haddick,  who  could  hardly  muster  eighteen  thousand  men  in 
all,  and  not  above  six  thousand  in  any  one  point;  so  widely  were  their  im- 
mense forces  scattered  over  the  countries  they  had  conquered;  while  the 
concentration  of  their  troops  from  the  Vaf  and  the  coast  of  Genoa  wonM 
require  a  considerable  time  (3). 
DifTfrcnc      In  thcsc  circumstanccs  the  French  commander  had  the  choice  of 
r-^^pTn"*!?  three  different  plans,  each  of  which  promised  to  be  attended  with 
n.poi6oD.    imporUnt  results.  The  first  was  to  incline  to  the  right,  form  a 

(i)  IV«p.  1. 200,  MT.  OaiB.  Hi.  Its,  m.    Ion.        (S) /on.  tlil.  its,  199.  Uaoi.  tt.  It7.  ll^ 
«tu.  193, 195.  (3)  iom.  Vio  d«  Nap.  U  134. 
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jimdkm  with  Thureati,  and,  in  concert  with  Sachet,  attack  the  Aoatrianarm^p 
Doder  lielas ;  the  second,  to  cross  the  Po  by  means  of  the  barks  so  opportunely 
thrown  into  his  power,  and  advance  to  the  relief  of  Mass^na,  who  yet  held 
oat;  the  third,  to  move  to  the  left,  pass  the  Ticino,  form  a  junction  with 
HoBcey,  and  capture  Milan  with  the  stores  and  reserre  parks  of  the  Impe- 
rialists. Of  these  different  plans  the  first  appeared  unadvisable,  as  the  forces 
of  Melas  were  superior  to  those  of  the  First  Consul  without  the  addition  of 
Moneey,  and  it  was  extremely  hazardous  to  run  the  risk  of  a  defeat  while 
the  fort  of  Bard  still  held  out  and  interrupted  the  retreat  of  the  army* 
iSt^  The  second  was  equally  perilous,  as  it  plunged  the  inrading  army, 
m!^  Without  any  line  of  communication,  into  the  centre  of  the  imperial 
feees,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  Genoa  could  hold  out  till  the  Republican 
Mgles  approached  the  Boccheta.  The  third  had  the  disadvantage  of  abandon- 
iagHassitea  to  his  fate,  but  to  counterbalance  that,  it  offered  the  most  brilliant 
roDlt.  The  possession  of  Milan  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  moral  im- 
pression, both  on  the  Imperialists  and  the  Italians,  and  to  renew,  in  general 
dtimation,  Uie  halo  of  glory  which  was  wont  to  encircle  the  brows  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  junction  with  Moneey  would  raise  the  army  to  fifty  thousand 
cftctiTe  men,  and  secure  for  it  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster  by  the  St.- 
€othard  and  the  lampion;  the  magaiines  and  parks  of  reserve  collected  by 
the  Aostrians,  lay  exposed  to  immediate  capture  in  the  unprotected  towns  of 
lonhtrdy ;  while,  by  intercepting  their  communications  with  Germany,  and 
(ompeUing  them  to  fight  with  their  rear  towards  France  and  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  inestimable  advantage  was  gained  of  rendering  any  considerable 
&ister  the  forerunner  of  irreparable  ruin  (1). 

iby  Si.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  Napol^n  directed  his  troops  rapidly 
t^hUi^'  towards  the  Ticino,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river  on  the 
tec?tiM  ^^^  ^^7'  ^^®  arrival  of  so  great  a  force,  in  a  quarter  where  they 
*'^'  were  totally  uneipected,  threw  the  Austrians  into  the  utmost  em- 
koTassment.  All  their  disposable  infantry  was  occupied  at  Belinzona  to 
^poie  the  advance  of  Moneey,  or  had  retired  behind  the  Lago  Mac^iore, 
before  Bethencourt.  The  only  troops  which  they  could  collect  to  oppose  the 
ptssage  were  the  cavalry  of  Festenberg,  with  a  few  regiments  of  Laudon,  a 
fcree  under  five  thousand  men,  and  totally  inadequate  to  maintain  the  line 
•f  the  Ticino  from  Sesto-Calende,  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  to 
^ia,  where  it  joins  the  Po,  against  an  enemy  thirty  thousand  strong, 
^able  to  guard  the  line  of  the  river,  the  cavalry  of  Festenberg  was  drawn 
ap  in  front  of  Turbigo,  when  Gerard,  with  the  advanced  guard,  crossed  the 
lirer  under  cover  of  the  French  artillery,  advantageously  posted  on  the 
l^ts  behind,  and  instantly  made  himself  master  of  the  bridge  of  Naviglio, 
^  which  the  infantry  of  the  division  began  to  defile  to  his  assistance.  He  was 
^mediately  and  warmly  attacked  by  the  Imperial  cavalry,  but  though  they 
M  first  bad  some  success,  yet  the  French  having  retired  into  a  woody  position 
^ply  intersected  by  canals,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground, 
^Ui  the  Republicans  had  crossed  over  in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  them 
<<»  carry  Turbigo  with  the  bayonet,  and  effectually  esUblish  themselves  on  the 
^  hank  of  the  river.  At  the  same  time  Murat  effected  a  passage  at  Buffalota, 
^  the  great  road  from  Turin  to  Milan,  with  hardly  any  opposition;  the 
Aostrians  retired  on  all  sides,  andNapoMon,  with  the  advanced  guard,  made 
'***;  his  triumphant  entry  into  Milan  on  the  2d  June,  where  he  was 
i^ived  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  democratic  party,  and  the  same  appftiuse 

(4  ^  u  m»  ste.  i«n.  iiis.  ise,  iM. 
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by  the  inconstant  populace  which  they  had  lanshed  the  year  before  od 
Suwarrow  (i). 
He  fpreada    Nothlng  could  exceod  the  astonishment  of  the  Milanese  at  this 
over"*!^  suddsn  apparition  of  the  republican  hero.  Some  believed  he  hid 
tdd^L^**  died  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  it  was  one  of  his  brotheis  whi 
iiS^obu'  commanded  the  army;  none  were  aware  that  he  had  so  reoeotiy 
*^i»*       crossed  the  Alps,  and  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  former  (^ory.  He 
instantly  dismissed  the  Austrian  authorities,  re-established,  with  more  shot 
than  sincerity,  the  republican  magistrates;  but,  foreseeing  that  the  cfauMCS 
of  war  might  expose  his  partisans  to  severe  reprisals,  wisely  forbade  any  hank 
measures  against  the  dethroned  party.  Taking  advantage  of  the  public  en? 
thusiasm  which  his  unexpected  arrival  occasioned,  he  procured,  by  contri- 
butions and  levies,  large  supplies  for  his  troops,  and  augmented  their  num- 
bers by  the  regiments  of  Moncey,  which  slowly  made  their  appearance  frw 
the  St.*Gothard.  On  the  6th  and  7th  June  these  troops  were  reviewed,  ind 
the  French  outposts  extended  in  all  directions.  They  were  pushed  to  Phr 
centia  and  the  Po,  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy  being  abandoned,  widi- 
out  resistance,  by  the  Austrians.  Pa  via  fell  into  their  hands,  with  200  pieca 
of  cannon,  8,000  muskets,  and  stores  in  proportion.  At  the  same  time  lk 
following  animated  proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  troops,  and  electrified 
all  Europe,  long  accustomed  only  to  the  reverses  of  the  Republicans  :- 
*^  Soldiers!  when  we  began  our  march,  one  of  our  departments  was  in  H^ 
possession  of  the  enemy:  consternation  reigned  through  all  the  south «{ 
France.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  the  most  faithful  ally  e( 
our  country,  was  invaded.   The  Cisalpine  republic,  annihilated  in  the  last 
campaign,  groaned  under  the  feudal  yoke.  You  advanced,  and  already  the 
French  territory  is  delivered :  joy  and  hope  have  succeeded  in  our  coonliy 
to  consternation  and  fear.  You  will  restore  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
people  of  Genoa :  you  already  are  in  the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine.  The  enefflj) 
terror-struck,  seeks  only  to  r^ain  his  frontiers :  you  iMtve  taken  from  hin 
his  hospitals,  his  magazines,  his  reserve  parks.  The  first  act  of  the  campii^t 
is  finished;  millions  of  men  address  you  in  strains  of  praise.  But  shall  ve 
allow  our  audacious  enemies  to  violate  with  impunity  the  territory  of  the 
republic?  Will  you  permit  the  army  to  escape  which  has  carried  terror  inle 
your  families?  You  will  not.  March,  then,  to  meet  him;  tear  from  hisbiovs 
the  laurels  he  has  won ;  teach  the  world  that  a  malediction  attends  those  whe 
violate  the  territory  of  the  great  people.   The  result  of  our  efforts  will  be 
unclouded  glory  and  a  durable  peace  (2).'" 
STv^ISTto    ^^'^Jl®  ^b®se  important  operations  were  going  forward  in  Lo»- 
mtft  Meiu,  hardy,  Melas  conceived  the  project  of  threatening  his  adrersaifs 
t^nirfThir"'  communications  by  a  movement  on  Vercelli.  But  when  on  the  pois^ 
Ai«Mdrio.  of  executing  this  design,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  simol- 
taneous  disasters  which  in  so  many  diiierent  quarters  were  aocumulatiflg<^ 
the  Austrian  monarchy ;  the  repeated  defeats  of  Kray  in  Germany,  and  bis 
concentration  in  the  intrenched  camp  at  Ulm;  the  arrival  of  Moncey  at  Bel- 
finzona,  and  the  retreat  of  Wukassowich  towards  the  Adda.  In  these  circom- 
stances  more  cautious  measures  seemed  necessary,  and  he  resolved  to  con- 
centrate his  army  under  the  cannon  of  Alexandria.  But  while  the  Freodi 
foldiers  were  abandoning  themselves  to  the  flattering  illusions  which  this 
extraordinary  and  rapid  success  suggested,  they  received  the  disaslroos 
• 

(1)  Nap.  i.  3Tli  273.  Pam.  ui.  265,  36S.   Jon.        (2)  N«p.  i  2T2.  375.    Jom.  xlii.  9t»,  U^"^ 
xiil. toa, 210.  StO.  Dam. tit. 300» 271f  27S.  Bd. U^Uh 
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inteUigeDce  of  the  surrender  of  Genoa ;  and  Napol^n  had  the  mortification  of 
finding,  from  the  point  to  which  the  troops  who  capitulated  were  to  be  con- 
Teyed,  that  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  him  in  the  decisive  operations  that 
were  iiist  approaching.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  the  whole 
Austrian  army  on  his  hands  at  once,  and  therefore  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  The  fort  of  Bard  capitulated  on  the  5th  June,  which 
both  disengaged  Uie  troops  of  Chabran  employed  in  its  reduction,  and  opened 
the  St-Bemard  as  a  secure  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  The  rapid 
marches  and  countermarches  of  the  Republicans  through  the  plain  of  Lom- 
hardy,  had  made  the  enemy  fall  back  to  Mantua  and  the  line  of  the  Mincio, 
aad  the  French  troops  already  occupied  Lodi  and  blockaded  Pizzighilone, 
ad  other  fortresses  on  the  Po;  but  from  this  dispersion  of  force,  and  eccen- 
tric direction  given  to  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  arose  a  most  serious  incon- 
venience ;  it  reduced  to  one-half  the  mass  that  could  be  collected  to  make 
head  against  Melas  in  Piedmont.  In  effect,  out  of  the  sixty  thousand  men 
which  he  commanded  in  Lombardy,  Napoleon  could  only  collect  thirty  thou- 
suid  in  one  body  to  meet  the  main  army  of  the  enemy;  but,  conGdent  in  his 
own  abilities  and  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  he  resolved  with  this  inconsiderable 
iwce  to  cut  Melas  off  from  his  line  of  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose  moved 
npon  Siradella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  which  brought  him  on  the  great 
road  from  Alexandria  to  Mantua  (i). 

At  FMMh    The  French  army  began  its  march  towards  the  Po  on  the  6th  June, 
and  Lannes,  commanding  the  advanced  guard,  crossed  that  river 


£111^ ,( atSt.-Gipriano.  At  the  same  time,  Murat,  who  had  broken  up  from 
UMiebdio.  Lodi,  attacked  the  iite-de-pont  at  Placentia,  and  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  out  of  that  town  on  the  road  towards  Tortona,  while  Duhesme,  not 
leu  fortunate,  assailed  Cremona,  and  expelled  the  garrison,  with  the  loss  of 
eight  hundred  men.  The  line  of  the  Po  being  thus  broken  through  at  three 
points,  the  Imperialists  every  where  fell  back,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of 
maintaining  their  communication  with  Mantua  and  their  reserves  in  the  east 
of  Italy,  concentrated  their  forces  towards  Casteggio  and  Montebello.  Ott  there 
Joined  them  with  the  forces  rendered  disposable  by  the  surrender  of  Genoa, 
and  stationed  bis  troops,  on  a  chain  of  gentle  eminences,  in  two  lines,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  be  able  to  support  one  anoUier  in  case  of  need.  Fifteen  thousand 
chosen  troops  were  there  drawn  up  in  the  most  advantageous  position;  their 
right  resting  on  the  heights  which  formed  the  roots  of  the  Apennines,  and 
commanding  the  great  road  to  Tortona  which  wound  round  their  feet;  their 
left  extending  into  the  plain,  where  their  splendid  cavalry  could  act  with  ef- 
'^  »•  feet.  At  the  sight  of  such  an  array,  Lannes  was  a  moment  startled, 
hot  instantly  perceiving  the  disastrous  effect  which  the  smallest  retrograde 
movement  might  have  on  a  corps  with  its  rear  resting  on  the  Po,  he  resolved 
fathwith  to  attack  the  enemy.  His  forces  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  men, 
vhile  those  of  the  enemy  were  fifteen  thousand  strong;  but  the  division  of 
Victor,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  was  only  two  leagues  in  the  rear,  and  might 
k  expected  to  take  a  part  in  the  combat  before  its  termination  (2). 
i^optnic  The  French  infantry,  with  great  gallantry,  advanced  in  echelloD, 
wt!!l^,  under  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  to  storm  the  hills  on 
iJwi*'  the  right  of  the  Austrian  position,  where  strong  batteries  were 
>n  wonted,  placed,  which  commanded  the  whole  field  of  battle;  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  heights  of  Revetta :  but  they  were  there  assailed,  while  disor- 

M  I«*polrfon,  i.  075,  an.     Dam.  iti.  276,  Vth        (2)  Bot.  iv.  23.  Nap.  i.  270-  Dnm.  Hi,  388f  200. 
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dered  by  success,  \>y  six  fresh  regimeBts;  and  driveii  iHth  great  aliogite 
down  into  the  plain.  In  the  centre,  on  the  great  road,  Watrin  wiUi  difllciiltf 
maintained  himself  against  the  vehement  attacks  of  the  Imperialists;  •»! 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  Lannes,  defeat  appeared  ineritabte, 
when  the  battle  was  restored  by  the  arrival  of  a  dirision  of  YictoPs  cor|is, 
which  enabled  the  Republicans  to  rally  their  troops  and  prepare  a  fresh  tip 
tack.  New  columns  were  immediately  formed  to  assail  the  heights  on  the  left, 
while  Watrin  commenced  a  furious  onset  in  the  centre;  the  Anstrians  woe 
every  where  driven  back,  and  the  triumph  of  the  French  appeared  oertdB, 
when  Ott  brought  up  his  reserves  from  the  second  line,  and  victory  again  ia- 
clined  to  the  other  side.  The  Republicans,  attacked  in  their  tarn  byfroh 
troops,  gave  way,  and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  Imperialists  announced  a  total 
overthrow,  when  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  Victor^s  corps  not  only  res- 
tored the  balance,  but  turned  it  against  the  Austrians.  Their  troops,  hov- 
ever,  were  too  experienced,  and  their  con6dence  in  themselves  too  grMt,ti 
yield  without  a  desperate  struggle;  both  sides  were  animated  by  the  iMSt 
heart-stirring  recollections.  The  French  fought  to  regain  the  laurels  they  bid 
won  in  the  first  Italian  campaign,  the  Imperialists  to  preserve  those  they  bid 
reaped  in  so  many  later  triumphs;  and  both  parties  felt  that  the  fate  of  tbi 
war,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  on  their  exertions ;  for  the  Austrians  stnf- 
gled  to  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  their  forces  to  meet  this  new  enenj} 
the  Republicans  to  avoid  being  driven  back  with  ruinous  loss  into  the  H 
The  last  reserves  on  both  sides  were  soon  engaged,  and  the  contending  pv^ 
ties  fought  long  hand  to  hand  with  the  most  heroic  resolution.  At  length  ibe 
arrival  of  Napoldon  with  the  division  Gardanne,  decided  the  victory  (i).  OU, 
who  now  saw  his  right  turned,  while  the  centre  and  left  were  on  the  pdiitef 
giving  way,  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  of  retreat,  and  the  Imperialists,  in  gMd 
order,  and  with  measured  steps,  retired  towards  S.4uliano,  after  throwingi 
garrison  of  a  thousand  men  into  the  fortress  of  Tortona  (2). 
r^'p^r-d!    ^°  ^^^^  bloody  combat,  the  Austrians  lost  three  thousand  killed 
in  the  Pau  and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  The  French  hid  to 
teiwern  the  lamcut  nearly  an  equal  number  slain  or  disabled;  bat  the  monl 
mTpo."*"   effect  of  the  victory  was  immense,  and  more  than  oounteihalaneed 
all  their  losses.  It  restored  at  once  the  spirit  of  their  troops,  which  the  eoKi- 
nued  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  severely  weakened ;  and  wbcD 
Napoleon  traversed  the  field  of  battle,  late  in  the  evening,  he  found  the  sol- 
diers lying  on  the  ground,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  but  animated  witbil 
their  ancient  enthusiasm.  He  halted  his  army  at  Stradella,  a  strong  positioOf 
formed  by  the  advance  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  P^ 
where  the  intersected  and  broken  nature  of  the  ground  promised  to  render 
unserviceable  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  In  this  position  be  r^ 
mained  the  three  following  days,  concentrating  and  organizing  his  troops ftr 
the  combat  which  was  approaching,  and  covering,  by  Utet-de-pontj  the  t«o 
bridges  over  the  Po  in  his  rear — bis  sole  line  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  or 
means  of  rejoining  the  large  portion  of  his  army  which  remained  behiad  (3)- 
Dtaitfoiu     While  Napoleon,  with  the  army  of  reserve,  was  thus  threstenng 
juoTTtrra  ^elas  in  f^nt,  and  occupied,  at  Stradella,  the  sole  line  by  wbidi 


tb«  var.     |},Q  Austrian  general  could  re-establish  his  communications  wilb 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  disasters  of  the  most  formidable  kind^were  aocomii- 

(1)  Nap.  {.  378.  280.   Bot.  iv.  33,  24.  Jom.  xiii.  aud  Lannei, «  cncLcd  in  ny  divisloa  UU ««»•> 
aS«.  360.  Don.  iii.  293, 297.  Bal.  187,  145.  a  iuiil-ftonn."— Booamiuvi,  ir.  112. 
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latiDg  in  his  rear.  No  sooner  did  Elnitz  commence  his  retreat,  in  the  night  of 
the  27th  May,  than  Suchet,  reinforced  by  some  thousand  of  the  national  guard 
m  the  Ticinity,  which  raised  his  corps  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  instantly 
M>7  a».        resumed  the  oiTensive.  At  noon,  on  the  following  day,  General  M^ 
nard  attacked  the  intrenchments  which  coyered  the  retreat  of  the  Anstrians, 
ibrced  them,  and  made  three  hundred  prisoners.  Following  up  his  suc- 
cesses, he  adyanced  rapidly  on  the  three  succeeding  days,  and  on  the  31st, 
attacked  Bellegarde,  and  drove  him  from  a  strong  position  on  the  Col  di 
Braus.  On  the  next  day,  all  the  French  columns  were  put  in  motion  by  sun* 
rise.  Gamier  moved  upon  the  Gol  di  Tende  by  the  Col  di  Rauss;  Menard,  by 
the  heights  of  Pietra  Cava,  directed  his  steps  to  the  fort  of  Saorgio,  now  dis- 
mantled, and  the  camp  of  Mille  Fourches;  while  Brunet  attacked  the  Col  di 
Brois  in  front,  supported  by  a  lateral  column  on  each  flank.  These  move- 
ments, though  complicated  from  the  nature  of  the  gi^und,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  important  positions  of  the  Col  di  Rauss,  and  the 
camp  of  Mille  Fourches,  were  successively  carried ;  the  troops  who  defended 
them  flying  towards  the  Col  di  Tende  and  Fontan,  leaving  a  thousand  priso- 
ners in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans;  Menard  descended  from  the  heights  in 
lis  rear  to  the  romantic  fort  of  Saorgio,  which  fell  without  any  resistance ;  at 
the  same  time.  Gamier  and  Lesuire  established  themselves  on  the  Gol  di 
Tende,  the  troops  intrasted  with  the  defence  of  which  sought  refuge  within 
the  widls  of  Coni.  The  great  road  by  the  Col  di  Tende  being  thus  carried,  and 
the  Austrian  line  broken  through  Uie  middle,  the  usual  series  of  disasters  fell 
upon  their  scattered  detachments.  Elnitz,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  to  fall 
on  Menard,  and  regain  the  decisive  pass  of  Saorgio  and  the  great  road,  moved 
to  the  left  to  Acqua-Dolce  to  cover  the  great  road  to  Genoa.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  Ulm  and  Bellegarde,  with  two  Austrian  brigades,  were  sur- 
Toonded  at  Breglio,  and  being  cut  off  by  the  fall  of  Saorgio  from  the  great 
road,  bad  no  alternative  but  to  sacrifice  their  artillery,  consisting  of  twelve 
light  pieces,  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  heights  of  Foscoire,  a  branch  of 
^^        the  Mont  Jove.  They  were  there  attacked  on  the  following  day  by 
Bochambeau,  and  driven  back  to  Pigna,  while  Suchet  pursued  Elnitz  towards 
Aoqoa-Dolce,  and  Menard  descended  from  Uie  sources  of  the  Tanaro  towards 
Keve.  He  had  hardly  arrived  at  that  place  when  Ulm  and  Bellegarde,  who, 
after  unheard-of  fatigues,  had  surmounted  the  rugged  mountains  which 
orertiang  Triola,  arrived  at  the  same  place,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  totally 
^**  «•        unable  to  make  any  resistance.  They  occupied  the  houses  without 
opposition,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  overhanging  woods  were  filled  with 
^li^ies,  and  to  complete  their  consternation,  intelligence  shortly  after  ar- 
rived that  Belaunay ,  with  an  entire  brigade,  had  cu  t  ofi*  their  only  line  of  retreat. 
'"•*7.      A  panic  instantly  seized  the  troops ;  whole  battalions  threw  down 
iheir  arms  and  dispersed,  and  after  wandering  for  days  in  the  woods,  were 
impelled  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Of  their  whole 
force,  only  three  hundred  men,  with  the  two  generals,  made  their  retreat  by 
ttie  Monte  Ariolo  to  Latterman's  camp  (1).  Elnitz  at  length,  with  eight  thou- 
sand men,  reached  Ceva,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  this  di- 
sistrous  retreat ;  while  Suchet,  united  at  YoUri  with  the  garrison  of  Genoa, 
haded  at  that  place  by  the  Austrians,  and  advanced  with  their  combined 
forces  to  the  heighu  of  Montenotte. 

Thus  disasters  accumulating,  one  after  another,  on  all  sides,  rendered  the 
position  of  Melas  highly  critical.  In  his  front  was  Napoleon,  with  the  army 
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Mlarion'of  ^  reserve,  amounting  in  all  16  sixty  thousand  men ;  while  in  his 
MrL^to  ^t  rear,  Suchet  occupied  all  the  mountain  passes,  and  was  driying 
tb'ro'^fh      before  him  the  scattered  Imperialists  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  On 
ri?l£^l^°  *  his  left,  the  awful  barrier  c^  the  Alps,  leading  only  into  a  hostile 
country,  precluded  all  hopes  of  retreat;  while  on  his  right,  the  ridges  of  the 
Apennines,  backed  by  this  sea,  rendered  itimpossible  to  regain  by  a  circuitous 
route  the  Hereditary  States.  Nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  his  situa- 
tion; but  the  Austrian  veteran  was  not  discouraged,  and  concentrating  all  his 
disposable  forces,  he  resolved  to  give  battle,  and  open  a  communication, 
sword  in  hand,  with  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  Nor  was  it  without 
reason  that  he  ventured  on  this  step,  albeit  hazardous  at  all  times,  and 
doubly  so  when  retreat  was  impossible  and  communication  with  the  base  of 
operations  cut  off.  He  could  collect  abov^  thirty  thousand  veteran  troops, 
animated  with  the  best  spirit,  and  proud  of  two  campaigns  of  unbroken 
glory :  his  artillery  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  while  the  plains 
of  the  Bormida,  where  the  decisive  battle  apparently  was  to  be  fought,  seemed 
admirably  adapted  for  his  numerous  and  magnificent  cavalry.  Having  taken 
his  resolution,  he  dispatched  troops  in  all  directions  to  concentrate  his  forces; 
Elnitz,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  corps,  was  recalled  from  Ceva,  Hohen- 
zoUem  from  Genoa,  the  defence  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  extenuated 
prisoners,  liberated  from  captivity  by  its  fall  (4) ;  while  a  courier  was  dis- 
patched, in  haste,  to  Admiral  Keith,  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  a  corps  of 
twelve  thousand  English,  who  at  this  decisive  crisis  lay  inactive  at  Minorca. 
ArriTai  or     The  post  of  Stradella,  where  Napol^n  awaited  the  arrival  of  tba 
^'at^  enemy,  and  barred  the  great  road  to  the  eastward,  was  singulariy 
^a?^?.'  well  adapted  to  compensate  the  inferiority  in  cavalry  and  artillery 
t«n-         of  the  First  Consul.  The  right  rested  on  impracticable  morassesi 
extending  to  the  Po;  the  centre  was  strengthened  by  several  large  villages; 
the  left,  commanding  the  great  road,  extended  over  heights,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Apennines,  crowned  with  a  numerous  artillery.   Mapol^oa 
remained  there,  awaiting  the  attack,  for  three  days;  but  the  Anstrian  gen- 
eral had  scarcely  completed  his  operations,  and  he  judged  it  not  advi»ble 
to  abandon  the  open  plain,  so  Itvourable  for  his  cavalry,  for  the  broken 
ground  selected  by  the  enemy.  On  the  44th,  Desaix,  who  had  returned  froB 
Egypt,  and  performed  quarantine  at  Toulon,  arrived  at  headquarters  with 
his  aides-de-camp,  Savary  and  Rapp.  They  sat  up  all  night  conversing  on 
the  changes  of  France,  and  the  state  of  Egypt  since  they  bad  parted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  and  the  First  Consul,  who  really  loved  his  lieutenant,  and 
appreciated  his  military  talents,  immediately  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
division  of  Boudet.  Finding  that  the  Austrians  were  resolved  not  to  attack 
him  where  he  was,  and  remained  grouped  under  the  cannon  of  Alexandra, 
jao«  la.       and  fearful  that  they  might  recoil  upon  Suchet,  or  incline  to  the 
right  towards  Genoa,  or  the  left  to  the  Ticino«  and  threaten  in  turn  his 
own  communications,  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle  in  their  own  ground, 
and  advanced  to  Voghera  and  the  plains  of  Marengo  (2).  Ott,  at  his  approach, 
retired,  across  the  Bormida,  the  two  bridges  over  which  were  fortified,  and 
armed  with  cannon. 

Melas  learned  on  the  10th,  at  Alexandria,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  com- 
bat at  Montebeilo,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  losses  sustained  by  Elniti. 
Far  from  being  stunned  by  so  many  reverses,  be  only  rose  in  firmness  as  the 


(1)  Uam.  Hi.  398,  299-  Jom.  ziii.  S44,  349.  Bd.         (3)  Kap.  {.  381.  38S.  Bot.  W.  24.  Dmi.  u>. 
300. 999.  J<nn«  xiU.  S60»  SOS. 
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danger  increased;  and  after  dispatching  a  courier  to  Lord  Keith,  with  ac- 
ooonts  of  his  critical  situatioOy  and  his  resolution,  in  case  of  disaster  to  fall 
back  upon  Genoa,  he  addressed  a  noble  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which, 
without  concealing  their  danger,  he  exhorted  them  to  emulate  their  past 
^ory,  or  fall  with  honour  on  the  field  which  lay  hefore  them.  Napoleon,  on 
his  side,  fearful  that  the  enemy  meditated  a  retreat,  and  might  retire  un- 
broken to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines,  pushed  forward  with  vigour. 
JuM  13.  Lapoype,  with  his  division,  who  had  been  left  in  observation  on 
the  north  of  the  Po,  received  orders  instantly  to  cross  that  river,  and  hasten 
to  the  scene  of  action,  while  Victor  was  directed  to  advance  straight  towards 
Karengo,  and  make  himself  master  of  the  bridges  over  the  Bormida.  He  suc- 
cessfully performed  the  task;  Marengo,  after  a  slight  resistance,  was  carried, 
ind  the  victorious  French  troops  were  arrested  only  by  the  fire  of  cannon 
htpmtory  from  the  tite-de-pont  on  the  Bormida.  The  facility  with  which 
TST^  Marengo  was  abandoned,  confirmed  Napoleon  in  his  opinion  that 
''^-  Melas  meditated  a  retreat ;  and  impressed  with  this  idea,  he  re- 
solred  to  return  during  the  night  to  Ponte  Gurone,  and  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  Po ;  a  resolution  whi^  would  have  proved  fiital  to  his  army,  as  it 
would  have  been  attacked  and  routed  on  the  following  day,  while  executing 
its  movement,  by  the  Austrian  general  (1).  The  rapid  swelling  of  the  torrent 
of  the  Scrivia  rendered  that  impossible,  and  induced  the  First  Consul  to  fix 
his  headquarters  at  Torre  de  Garofalo,  between  Tortona  and  Alexandria;  and 
during  the  night  intelligence  of  such  a  kind  was  received  as  rendered  it  ne- 
ttssary  to  suspend  the  lateral  movements,  and  concentrate  all  his  forces  to 
tesist  the  enemy. 

JSSiT^  ^^  effect,  Melas,  having  collected  31,000  men  on  the  Bormida,  of 
kHh  uda.  which  7,500  were  cavalry,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  was  advan- 
cing with  rapid  strides  towards  Marengo ;  having  finally  determined,  in  a 
general  council  on  the  preceding  day,  to  risk  every  thing  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  Napol^n's  troops  of  all  arms  present  on  the  field,  did  not  exceed 
29,000,  of  which  only  3,600  were  horse ;  no  less  than  30,000  being  in  obser- 
ntion  or  garrison  in  the  Milanese  States,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
Austrian  force  had  undergone  a  similar  diminution  from  the  same  supposed 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rear ;  4,000  were  left  in  Goni,  and  so  many  in 
liguria,  that  instead  of  the  30,000  who  were  disposable  at  the  end  of  May  in 
tbat  quarter,  only  16,000  joined  the  Imperial  headquarters.  Their  spirits, 
however,  which  had  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  recent  reverses,  were 
devated  to  the  highest  degree,  when  the  determination  to  fight  was  taken; 
every  one  returned  in  joyful  spirits  to  his  quarters ;  the  camp  resounded 
with  warlike  cries  and  the  note  of  military  preparation,  and  that  mutual 
confidence  between  officers  and  men  was  observable,  which  is  the  surest 
^re-runner  of  glorious  achievements  (2). 

j^ll^o'  By  daybreak,  on  the  f4th  June,  the  whole  army  of  Melas  was  in 
ine  u.  motion ;  they  rapidly  defiled  over  the  three  bridges  of  the  Bormida, 
mdwhen  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon,  they  glittered 
on  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  pressing  forward  in  proud  array  over  the  vast  field  of  Ma- 
rengo, perhaps  the  only  plain  in  Italy  where  charges  of  horse  can  be  made  in 
full  career.  The  First  Consul  was  surprised ;  he  never  anticipated  an  attack 
from  the  enemy ;  his  troops  were  disposed  in  oblique  order  by  echellon,  the 

^  (O  Ntp.  U  2S7.  tS8.  Jom,  xiiS.  263, 796.  Oom,        (2)  Hot.  iv,  2$.  Jam.  xlii.  270.  Bttl.  230.  S33. 
'U-30S.3OT.  Bttl.210,230. 
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left  in  front,  and  the  right  at  half  a  day^s  march  in  the  rear,  in  marching  or- 
der; not  more  than  twenty*two  thousand  men,  under  Lannes  and  Victor, 
could  be  brought  till  noon  into  the  Geld  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army.  The  yehemence  of  the  cannonade  soon  convinced  him  that  a 
general  battle  was  at  hand,  and  he  instantly  dispatched  orders  to  Desaix  to 
remeasure  his  steps,  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  before  he  could 
do  this,  CTents  of  the  utmost  importance  had  taken  place.  At  eight  o^dod^ 
the  Austrian  infantry,  under  Uaddick  and  Raim,  preceded  by  a  numerous  and 
splendid  array  of  artillery,  which  covered  the  deploying  of  their  columns, 
commenced  the  attack.   They  speedily  overthrew  Gardanne,  who,  with  «x 
battalions,  was  stationed  in  front  of  Marengo,  and  drove  him  back  in  disorder 
towards  that  village.  They  were  there  received  by  the  bulk  of  Victor^s  corps, 
which  was  by  this  time  drawn  up,  with  its  centre  in  the  village,  and  its  wings 
along  the  hollow  of  Fontanone,  which  separated  the  two  armies ;  that  of  Lan- 
nes  was  still  in  the  rear.  For  two  hours,  Victor  withstood  all  the  eflbrts  id 
Haddick  and  Kaim  with  heroic  resolution,  and  at  length  the  corps  of  Lanncs 
came  up,  and  the  forces  on  both  sides  became  more  equal.  The  battle  new 
raged  with  the  utmost  fury;  the  opposing  columns  stood,  with  invincible 
firmness,  within  pistol-shot  of  each  other,  and  all  the  chasms,  produced  by 
the  dreadful  discharges  of  artillery,  were  rapidly  filled  up  by  a  regular  move- 
ment to  the  centre  of  the  brave  men  who  formed  the  ranks.  While  this  desr 
perate  conflict  was  going  on,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  advanced. 
guard  of  Suchet  had  reached  Acqui  in  the  rear.  Melas,  uneasy  for  his  coo- 
munications,  detached  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress ;  an  unnecessary  precaution,  as  he  was  too  far  off  to  efiect  any  thing  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  which,  perhaps,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  l«Digtk 
the  perseverance  of  the  Austrians  prevailed  over  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
French :  Marengo  was  carried,  the  stream  of  the  Fontanone  forced,  and  the 
Republicans  were  driven  back  to  the  second  line  they  had  formed  in  the  rear. 
^u'o/!h«      ^^^^  ^^®7  made  a  desperate  stand,  and  Eeiddick^s  division,  disor- 
AuitriMu.      dered  by  success,  was  repulsed  across  the  stream  by  Watrin  with 
the  right  of  Lannes^  division;  but  the  Republicans  could  not  follow  up  their 
advantage,  as  Victor's  corps,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  severely  weakened 
in  numerical  strength,  was  in  no  condition  to  support  any  offensive  move- 
ment.  The  Austrians,  perceiving  his  weakness,  redoubled  their  efforts;  a 
fresh  attack  was  made  on  the  centre  and  left,  by  which  Victor's  corps,  weak- 
ened by  four  hours'  incessant  fighting,  was  at  length  broken.  The  Imperialists 
pressed  forward  with  redoubled  vigour,  when  their  adversaries  gave  way; 
their  regiments  were  rapidly  pursued,  and  frequently  surrounded,  and  no 
resource  remained  but  to  traverse  for  two  leagues  the  open  plain  as  {u*  is 
S.-Juliano,  where  the  reserve  under  Lannes  might  be  expected  to  arrive  for 
their  support.  The  Imperialists  rapidly  followed,  preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  which  spread  death  through  the  flying  columns.  Melas,  with  the 
centre,  esublished  himself  at  Marengo,  and  Lannes,  now  entirely  unooveied 
on  his  left,  was  obliged  to  commence  a  retrograde  movement,  which  at  first 
was  performed  by  echellon  in  squares  with  admirable  discipline.  Gradually, 
however,  the  retreat  became  more  disorderly;  in  vain  Rellermann  and  Cham- 
peaux,  by  repeated  charges,  arrested  the  Imperial  cavalry,  whidi  swept 
round  the  retreating  columns.   He  could  not  check  the  Hungarian  infimtry, 
which  advanced  steadily  in  pursuit,  halting  at  every  fifty  yards,  and  pouring 
in  destructive  volleys,  while  the  intervals  between  the  regiments  were  filled 
up  by  a  powerful  artillery,  which  incessantly  sent  a  storm  of  grape-sliot 
through  the  retreating  masses.  No  firmness  could  long  endure  such  a  trial ; 
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fnHhiaUy  the  squares  broke;  the  immense  plain  of  Marengo  was  covered 
wilhfogiliyes ;  the  alarm  spread  even  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  the  fatal 
cry,  ^^  Toot  est perduj  bouvb  quipeut,^  was  already  heard  in  the  ranks  (1). 

Matters  were  in  this  disastrous  state  when  Napoleon,  at  eleven  o^cIock, 
arrived  on  the  Oeld  of  battle  with  his  guard.  The  sight  of  his  staff,  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  mounted  grenadiers,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  fugitives ;  the 
well-known  plumes  recalled  to  the  veterans  the  hopes  of  success.  Thefugi"- 
tires  rallied  at  S.-Juliano,  in  the  rear  of  those  squares  of  Lannes  which  still 
kept  their  ranks,  and  Napol^n  detached  eight  hundred  grenadiers  of  his 
guard  to  the  right  of  the  army,  to  make  head  against  Ott,  who  there  threa- 
tened to  turn  its  flank.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself  advanced  with  a  demi- 
kigade  to  the  support  of  Lannes,  in  the  centre,  and  detached  five  battalions, 
mder  Monnier,  the  vanguard  of  Desaix's  diWsion,  to  Gastei  Cenolo,  on  the 
atreme  right,  to  hold  in  check  the  light  infantry  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
there  making  serious  progress.  The  grenadiers  first  advanced  in  square  into 
the  midst  of  the  plain,  clearing  their  way  equally  through  the  fugitives  and 
the  enemy ;  from  their  sides,  as  from  a  flaiming  castle,  issued  incessant  volleys 
ef  musketry,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Impmalists  were  long  unable  to  force 
baek  this  intrepid  band.  At  length,  however,  they  were  shaken  by  the  steady 
fire  of  the  Imperial  artillery,  and  being  charged  io  front  by  the  Hungarian  in- 
fatry,  and  in  flank  by  the  Austrian  hussars,  were  broken  and  driven  back  in 
disorder.  Their  destruction  appeared  certain,  when  the  leading  battalions  of 
Seiaix'^  division^  under  Monnier,  arrived,  disengaged  this  band  of  heroes 
Imn  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  advancing 
lapklly  forward,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  village  of  Castel  Ceriolo. 
Ba«,  however,  they  were  charged  with  fury  by  Vogelsang  with  part  of  Ott's 
division,  who  retook  Castel  Ceriolo,  and  separated  Monnier  from  the  grena- 
diers of  the  gnard ;  it  was  soon,  however,  retaken  by  the  French,  and  Cara 
8t-Gyr,  barricading  himself  in  the  houses,  succeeded  in  maintaining  that 
iiiportant  post  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  (2). 
"^ISJ^    While  the  reserves  of  Napoleon  were  thus  directed  to  the  French 
iM»  right,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in 
that  quarter,  the  left  was  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder. 
Ihen  was  felt  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  Austrians  which  the  detachment  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  cavalry  to  the  rear  had  occasioned ;  had  the  squa- 
drons detached  to  observe  Suchet  poured  in  upon  the  broken  fugitives  in  that 
<|viarter,  the  defeat  of  the  left  and  centre  would  have  been  complete;  and 
taaix,  assailed  both  in  front  and  flank,  would  have  come  up  only  in  time  to 
share  in  the  general  ruin.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted ;  Melas, 
deeming  the  victory  gained,  after  having  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and 
being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  retired  at  two  o'clock  to  Alexandria,  leaving  to 
his  chief  of  the  staff,  Zach,  the  duty  of  following  up  his  success;  and  the 
broken  centre  and  left  of  the  Republicans  retired  to  S.-Juliano,  leisurely  fol- 
bwed  by  the  Austrian  army.  Zach  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  advanced 
gnard,  and  at  the  distance  of  haKa  mile  behind  him  came  up  Kaim  with  three 
brigades,  and  at  an  equal  distance  in  his  rear  the  reserve,  composed  of  Hun- 
garian grenadiers.  Napoleon  on  his  part  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  great 
road  to  Tortona,  and  effect  his  retreat  by  the  shorter  line  of  Sale  or  Castel 
Noora  (3). 

(1)  Nap  i.  389,  2S0.  Bi>t.  it.  37.^8.    Oom.  iii.  ir.  39.  30.  Jon.  xlii.  379.  2S3.    Sar.  1. 176.    Bol. 

Jit.  117.   Joia.xUi.  272,  279.    Sat.  i.  174, 175.  249,  260- 

B«1.333.34S.  (3)  Nap.  I.  391.  293.   Jom.  xHi.  382.  283.   Bot. 

%  lap.  I.  seti  391.   D«m.  iii.  318,  331.   Bot,  i7.29.  30.  Dom.iii.320.  Sar.  J.  177.  Dul. 200,204. 
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Matters  were  in  this  desperate  state,  when,  at  four  o*c1ock,  the  main  body 
of  Dcsaix  at  length  made  its  appearance  at  S.-JuHano.  ^^  What  think  yon  of 
the  day?"  said  Napolc'on  to  his  lieutenant,  when  he  arrived  with  his  dirisaon. 
**  The  battle,"  said  Desaix, "  is  completely  lost.  But  it  is  only  four  oMock ;  there 
is  time  to  gain  another  one  (1)."  Napolton  and  he  alone  were  of  this  0|h- 
nion ;  all  the  others  counselled  a  retreat.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolation,  the 
remains  of  Victor  and  Lannes'  corps  were  reformed,  under  coTer  of  the  ca- 
Talry,  which  was  massed  in  front  of  S.^uliano,  a  masked  battery  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Marmont,  and  Desaix  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
corps,  consisting  of  little  more  than  four  thousand  men,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  Napoleon,  advancing  to  the  front,  rode  along  the  line, 
exclaiming, ''  Soldiers!  we  have  retired  far  enough.  You  know  it  is  always 
my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle."  The  troops  replied  by  enUin- 
Aftrr  a  gal-  slastic  shou  ts,  and  immediately  advanced  to  the  charge.  Zacb,  little 
h4rr<^' to^*'  anticipating  such  an  onset,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  co- 
defeatrd.  lumu,  fivc  thousaud  strong,  when  he  was  received  by  a  disdiaige 
.  from  twelve  pieces,  suddenly  unmasked  by  Marmont,  while  at  the  same  time 
Desaix  debouched  from  the  village  at  the  head  of  his  division.  The  Impe- 
rialists, astonished  at  the  appearance  of  so  considerable  a  body,  where  they 
expected  to  find  only  fugitives  in  disorder,  and  apprehensive  of  falling  into 
a  snare,  paused  and  fell  back;  butZach  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  order  ia 
the  front,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  At  this  moment  Desaix 
was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  and  soon  after  expired.  His  last  words 
were,  ^^  Tell  the  First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying  is,  to  have 
before  having  done  enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  posterity."  This 
strophe,  however,  was  far  from  weakening  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers.  The 
second  in  command,  Bondet,  succeeded  in  inspiring  them  with  the  desire  af 
vengeance,  and  the  fire  rolled  rapidly  and  sharply  along  the  whole  line.  Bot 
the  Imperialists  had  now  recovered  from  their  surprise ;  the  Hungarian  gre- 
nadiers  advanced  to  the  charge;  the  French  in  their  turn  hesitated  and  broke, 
and  victory  was  more  doubt^l  than  ever  (2). 
DrruiT«  At  this  critical  moment,  a  happy  inspiration  seized  Kellermann, 
Kdie^'fun  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  advance  of  Zach^s  colimB 
d^felTi^to  a  had,  without  their  being  aware  of  it,  brought  their  flank  right  beiofe 
Tictory.  ]ijs  mass  of  cavalry,  eight  hundred  strong,  which  was  ooneeaM 
from  their  view  by  a  vineyard,  where  the  festoons,  conducted  from  tree  to 
tree,  rose  above  the  horses*  heads,  and  eflectually  intercepted  the  sight 
Kellermann  instantly  charged,  with  his  whole  force,  upon  the  flank  of  die 
Austrians,  as  they  advanced  in  open  column,  and  the  result  must  begiven in 
his  own  words  (3).  Zach's  grenadiers,  cut  through  the  middle  by  this  unex- 
pected charge,  and,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  in  front  from  Desaix^  divi- 
sion, which  had  rallied  upon  receiving  this  unexpected  aid,  broke  and  fled. 
Zach  himself,  with  two  thousand  men,  \^ere  made  prisoners;  the  remainder, 
routed  and  dispersed,  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  the  rear,  overthrowing 
in  their  course  the  other  divisions  which  were  advancing  to  their  support  ^4). 

(1)  Boar.  W.  123.  Jom.  xiii.  280.  success,  in  all  the  disorder  and  secaritj  of  victerj. 

(2)  Jom.  xiii.  287.  289.  Nap.  i.  292.  293.  Dam.     1  see  it ;  I  am  io  the  midst  oflhem ;  lli«7  laj  ^amm 
SH.  324.  325.  Sar.  i.  178.  Bui.  260, 271.  their  arms.   The  whole  did  not  occnpy  bo  OMMh 

(3)"  Theconibat  was  oni^agcd."  saysKellrnnann;  time  as  it  took  me  to  write  these  six  lines."    Sea 

'<  Desaix  soou  drove  hack  the  enemy's  tiratllcars  on  Ddhas,  r.  361.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantcs  states  abn 

their  main  body ;  but  the  sight  of  that  formidable  that  she  repeatedly  heard  the  batUe  of  Manafo 

column  of  6000  Hungarian  grrnadiers  made  our  discussed  by  Launes,  Victor,  and  the  other  gcacrsis 

troops  ball.  1  was  advancing  iu  line  on  their  flank,  engaged,  at  hMN>wn  table,  and  that  they  all  asffi^ 

concealed  by  the  festoons;  a  frightful  discharge  ed   the  rietory    to    KeUennami's   charge.— l>*A-> 

took  place;  our  line  wavered,  broke,  and  fled ;  the  laAaras,  lii.  44.  4S. 

Austrians  rapidly  adranced  to  foUow   op  their  (4)  Svr.  h  i78t  179.  BoL  2TI»  271*  Hep.  i. 
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MM  This  great  achieyement  wis  dedsiye  of  the  fale  <if  the  batOe.  The 
triw.  remains  of  Tictor  and  Lannes*  corps  no  sooner  beheld  this  success, 
than  they  regained  their  former  spirit,  and  tamed  fiercely  upon  their  pur- 
sers. The  infimtry  of  Kaim,  oyerwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  fugitives,  gare  way ; 
the  eayafay,  which  already  inundated  the  field,  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
pinic,  and,  instead  of  striTing  to  restore  the  day,  galloped  off  to  the  rear, 
trampling  down  in  their  progress  the  unfortunate  fugitires  who  were  flying 
before  them.  A  general  cry  arose,  ^'  To  the  bridges— to  the  bridges  I  *'  and  the 
whole  army  disbanding,  rushed  in  oonf asion  towards  the  Bormida.  In  the 
general  consternation,  Marengo  was  carried,  after  a  gallant  defence,  by  t&e 
Republicans;  the  cannoniers,  finding  the  bridges  choked  up  by  the  fugitives 
plvnged  with  their  horses  and  guns  into  the  stream,  where  twenty  pieces 
stack  tet,  and  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  At  length  Melas,  who 
hastened  to  the  spot,  rallied  the  rearguard  in  front  of  the  bridges,  and  by  its 
heroic  resistance,  gained  time  for  the  army  to  pass  the  river;  the  troops, 
regaming  their  ranks,  reformed  upon  the  ground  they  had  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day;  and  after  twelve  hours'  incessant  Gghting,  the 
wa  set  upon  this  field  of  carnage  (i). 

2^*^  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Marengo;  one  of  the  most 
k>«><M<s.  obstinately  contested  which  had  yet  occurred  during  the  war,  in 
^eh  both  parties  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  which  was  attended 
^th  greater  results  perhaps  than  any  conflict  that  had  yet  occurred  in  modem 
Enrope.  The  Imperialists  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  three  thousand  prisoners,  eight  standards,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  French  sustained  an  equal  loss  in  killed  and 
voundfNl,  besides  one  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
^t  alAough  the  disproportion  was  not  so  great  in  the  trophies  of  victory, 
Ae  difference  was  prodigious  in  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  respective 
Annies,  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Austrians  had  fought 
for  life  or  death,  with  their  fioes  towards  Tienna,  to  cut  their  way  sword  in 
band  through  the  French  army.  Defeat  in  these  circumstances  was  irrepar- 
^ndn.  By  retiring  either  to  Genoa  or  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  ran  the  risk 
<rf  being  cooped  up  in  a  comer  of  a  hostile  territory,  without  any  chance  of 
'^ning  their  own  country,  and  the  certainty  of  depriving  the  empire  of 
^  only  army  capable  of  defending  its  Italian  possessions.  The  French,  on 
ibe  other  hand,  had  now  firmly  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
^edmont;  and  could,  by  merely  retaining  their  present  position,  effectually 
^t  off  the  Imperialists,  and  hinder  their  rendering  any  assistance  to  the 
Hereditary  States.  In  these  circumstances,  the  victory  gave  the  Republicans, 
ttthat  under  the  walls  of  Turin  had  given  the  Imperialists  a  century  before, 
^e  entire  command  of  Italy.  Such  a  result  was  in  itself  of  vast  importance; 
bot  coming  as  it  did,  in  the  outset  of  Napoleon's  career  as  First  Consul,  its 
^Qseqnences  were  incalculable.  It  fixed  him  on  the  throne,  revived  the 

T^'rp^-  in*  tS4.  335.  Jom.  xiii.  288. 289.  Bot.  Th«  root  of  Zacb's  colamnt.  by  the  fire  of  Ocsaui's 

'^- M.  It.  Mte  da  DcpAt  de  la  Gverre,  iv.  272.  division  in  front,  aldvd  by  the  charge  of  Kellennann 

J|)  B«l.  2TS,  280-  Sit.  1. 179.  Nap.  i.  293.  294.  in  flank,  was  precisclr  similar  to  the  defeat  of  the 

f^'Xiii.  290.  294.    Dam.  iii.  I2S.  328.    Bot.  iv.  old  (niard  at  Moant  SL.John  by  the  Enylisb  (ruaida, 

n.  Ssatfeld,  iv.  338,  231.    Gax.  MiL  d'Aatriche,  aided  by  the  happy  fluuli  attack  of  Major  Gaw ler 

■!l'*y-  ^*^  l*^"  52^  "■I*'  TlBt  regiincnto.  and  the  gallant 

^|"^u  a  MMt  inordinary  similarity  between  ebargie  of  .Sir  Hassey  Vivian  with  the  lOth  and  18th 

**  cntis  of  Marengo  and  that  of  Waterloo,   with  hnssars.    In  both  cases  the  ovrrthrow  of  the  last 

^Mtfiersnee,  that  the  root  of  the  French  was  colnmnsof  attack  drew  aOer  it  the  total  defeat  of 

SJr?*  ^"^n  the  arrival  of  Dosak,  while  not  an  the   army.— See  *•  Critis  of  irattrloo."  By  M4ioa 

rrT]***<|Wi>  was  broken  before  tie  final  charp  GAWLsm  cWSia  U.  Viviav.  VHiled  Swrif  ^ouriudm 

ia^Lk  ^^^   ^^  ^^  defeat  of  the  last  atUcks  Jnfy,  1838. 

"Mh  hatUci  was  tccooipUsbed  in  th«  sane  way. 
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military  spirit  of  the  French  people,  and  precipitated  the  nation  into  that 
career  of  conquest  which  led  them  to  Cadiz  and  the  Kremlin  (i). 

United  with  the  great  qualities  of  Napol^n's  character  was  a  selfish  thini 
for  glory,  and  consequent  jealousy  of  any  one  who  had  either  effectually 
thwarted  his  designs,  or  rendered  him  such  services  as  might  diminiah  the 
lustre  of  his  own  exploits.  His  undying  jealousy  of  Wellington  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  first  weakness;  his  oblivion  oi  Kellermann^s  inappreciable  semoe, 
an  instance  of  the  second.  When  this  young  officer  was  brought  into  the  pie> 
sence  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  battle,  he  coldly  said, ''  lou  made  a  good 
charge  this  evening;'*  and  immediately  turning  to  Bessieres,  added,  *^Tha 
guard  has  covered  itself  with  glory.'' — ^'  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,**  replied 
Kellermann,  ^'  for  it  has  placed  the  crown  on  your  head."  He  repeated  the 
same  expression  in  a  letter,  which  was  opened  at  the  post-office  and  breast 
to  Napoldon.  The  obligation  was  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  KeUennaDn  wis 
not  promoted  like  the  other  generals,,  and  never  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  chief  on  whose  brow  he  had  placed  the  diadem  (2). 
Mriu  pn>.  While  nothing  but  congratulation  and  triumph  were  heard  in  the 
S^ion^f '  French  lines,  the  Austrian  camp  exhibited  the  utmost  oonstema- 
*'^'"'  tion.  The  night  was  spent  in  re-forming  the  regiments,  repairing 
the  losses  of  the  artillery,  and  replenishing  the  exhausted  stores  of  ammnai- 
tion.  A  council  of  war  was  summoned;  the  majority,  thunderstruck  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  hopeless  nature  of  their  situation,  inflinffwi 
for  a  treaty  to  evacuate  the  Piedmontese  territory.  ''  If  we  cut  our  way 
through,"  said  they,  ^'  supposing  us  to  be  successful,  we  must  sacrifice  tea 
thousand  men  left  in  Genoa,  and  as  many  in  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont^  and 
shall  not  be  the  less  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Mantua. 
It  is  better  to  save  these  twenty  thousand  men  than  to  preserve  towns  te 
the  King  of  Sardinia."  In  conformity  with  these  views,  a  flag  of  tnioe  was 
dispatched  on  the  following  morning  to  the  French  headquarters,  to  propose 
Jan«i5.  terms  of  capitulation.  He  arrived  at  their  outposts  just  at  the  time 
when  an  attack  on  the  Utes-^^pont  on  the  Bormida  was  preparing  ;  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
generals  (3). 
Armistioe  of  By  this  convcntiou  it  was  provided  that  ^'  there  should  be  an  ai^ 
AleuDdria.  Qjjgtj^^  between  the  two  armies  till  an  answer  was  obtained  inm 
the  Court  of  Vienna.  That  in  the  mean  time  the  Imperial  army  should  oc- 
cupy the  country  between  the  Mincio  and  the  Po;  that  is,  Peschiera,  Mantua, 
Borgoforte,  and  from  it  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  on  its  right  bank,  Ferrva, 
Ancona,  and  Tuscany ;  that  the  French  should  occupy  the  district  between 
the  Cbiesa,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Po,  and  the  space  between  the  Chiesa  and  tht 
Mincio  should  not  be  occupied  by  either  army.  That  the  fortresses  of  Torlooa, 
Milan,  Turin ,  Pizzighittone,  Arena,  Placentia,  Ceva,  Savona,  Urbia,  Coni, 
Alexandria,  and  Genoa,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Frendi,  with  all  their 


(1)  Nap.  {.  394.   Jom.  xiii.  295,  296.   Dmn.  {Si.  Ind«1it«l  Ui  the  klodiMn  of 

898. 329.  Boi.  iv.  32.  34 .  Austrian  OfTieial  AccADiit,  Captain  Baail  Hail. 

Oaz.  Mil.  d'Aatrichr.  1823.   Mrmorial  da  D6p4l  de  (2)  Boar,  ir   12S.  Bot.iv.  S4. 

la  Guerre,  iv.  333.  Bal.  280. 28 1 .  Napoleon,  at  Uie  aame  Uoe,  was  poffcdlf  «i 

In  th(»  prcpcclinf;  acronnt  nf  the  battle  of  Marenf^,  of  the  immense  serrice  icndectd  by  tW  dMryc  «€ 

the  author  ha»  corrected  (he  various  Frcncli  and  Kellrrmann  ;  for  he  said  in  the  rrmtag  to  Baw 

German  accoants  of  ihc  en^jgoment  hitherto  pub-  rienne,  **  That  little  KeUcma^  nuide  a  kaypf 

fished,  Iiy  some  Blannscrint  Notes  by  Genernl  Rel*  chari^e.    He  stmck  in  at  Uie  ceitiml  memert  t  «• 

leraiann,  who  had  so  great  a  share  in  achieving  the  owe  htm  marh.  Oia  what  Iriviel  ercwta  de  affaka 

anecCM,  written  on  the  inar<;in  of  the  collection  of  depend  1 "— Bovamiavea,  W.  124. 

the  varioos  accoonts  of  the  battle,  contained  In  the  (3)  Jom.  xUi.  9H,  891*  N«f.  i.  SN-  BdL9Sl. 

*•  Memorial  du  llrpcSt  de  la  Guerre."  iv.  M9.  343.  287. 
For  ifarse  valaable  mtiiuKript  notes,  the  aniLor  is 
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•rtineiy  and  stores,  the  Anstrians  taking  with  them  only  their  own  cannon.^ 
The  eyacaation  of  all  these  places,  and  the  final  retreat  of  the  Austrian  army, 
irere  to  be  completed  by  the  24th  June  (i ). 

In  iMifiiM  Thns  the  complete  reconquest  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  the 
'^^^  cession  of  twelve  fortresses,  armed  with  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of 
emnon,  and  the  advance  of  the  Republican  eagles  to  the  Mincio,  were  the 
ininediate  effect  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaii  and  the  happy  charge 
of  Kellermiaqn.  A  few  battalions  and  eight  hundred  horse  changed  the  face 
of  tiie  world.  But  Napoleon  must  not  be  deprived  of  his  share  in  these  glo- 
rioos  results.  These  incidents  were  but  the  last  steps  in  a  chain  of  causes 
which  his  genius  had  prepared,  and  his  skill  brought  to  be^r  upon  the  final 
isoe  of  the  campaign.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  adversary's  com- 
munications without  compromising  his  own,  and  thence  its  astonishing  con- 
seqaenees.  Defeated  at  Marengo,  NapoMon  could  still  have  retired  upon  an 
equal  force  detached  in  his  rear,  and,  in  the  worst  event,  have  retired  over 
the  St.-Gothard  and  the  Simplon,  with  no  other  sacrifice  but  his  artillery. 
To  have  achieved  such  results,  at  so  inconsiderable  a  risk,  is  the  greatest 
triomph  of  genius  in  the  science  of  war  (2).  , 

iiikithfaiiy  The  convention  of  Alexandria  was  religiously  observed  by  the 
£7^  ^  Austrian  commanders.  The  English  expedition  under  Abercromby, 
^"*-  with  twelve  thousand  men,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Genoa  jusi  in  time 
to  see  that  important  city  surrendered  to  the  Republican  commanders;  but, 
notwithstanding  that  important  succour,  German  integrity  swerved  nothing 
from  its  good  ibith.  Had  this  important  reinforcement,  instead  of  lying  in- 
active  at  Minorca,  arrived  a  fortnight  sooner  with  the  troops  which  so  soon 
afterwards  conquered  in  Egypt,  what  important  effects  might  it  have  had 
upon  the  fortune  of  the  war!  But  the  English  at  that  period  were  ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  time  in  military  operations,  and  but  novices  in  the 
ttt  of  war.  The  time  was  yet  to  come  when  they  were  to  appear  in  it  as 
masters  (5). 

1^2^  Napol^n,  after  this  great  victory,  appointed  Jourdan  regent  in 
Kiln-  the  continental  dominions  of  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  until  their  destiny 
WIS  determined  by  a  general  peace,  and  returned  to  Milan  to  enjoy  his 
triumph.  He  .was  received  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
mconstant  populace,  and  Italian  adulation  lavished  on  him  those  splendid 
epithets  which,  during  three  centuries  of  servitude,  they  have  learned  to 
bestow  upon  their  rulers.  He  discoursed  there  much  on  peace,  religion,  lit- 
terature,  and  the  sciences.  The  Ligurian  republic  was  immediately  re-orga- 
iiized,  and  regained  its  nominal  independenec.  He  shortly  after  returned  by 
Mont  Cenis  and  Lyon  to  Paris.  When  passing  through  that  town,  he  laid, 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  the 
frst  stone  of  the  new  Place  Bellecour,  erected  on  the  site  of  that  which  had 
Amthmcc  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Convention.  Napol^n  was 
**^  in  high  spirits  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey;  but  his 
triamphs,  great  as  they  were,  appeared  to  him  but  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  thpse  which  he  yet  desired  to  achieve.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  a  few  more 
great  events  like  those  of  this  campaign,  and  I  may  really  descend  to  poste- 
rity :  bat  still  it  is  little  enough ;  I  have  conquered,  it  is  true,  in  less  than  two 
years,  Cairo,  Paris,  Milan ;  but  were  I  to  die  to-morrow,  half  a  page  of  general 
history  would,  after  ten  centuries,  be  all  that  would  be  devoted  to  my  ex- 

(0  Rap.  i.  295, 296.  Jom.  xlii.  300.  (3)  Jom.  xiii.  304,  30S. 

\a)Jom,xiu.30l.802. 
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ploits.^^  He  reached  Paris  during  the  night;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 

universal  transports  on  the  following  day  when  his  arrival  was  known. 
joij  a.  The  people  had  been  kept  in  a  cruel  state  of  suspense  daring  his 
absence ;  the  first  news  they  received  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  was  from  a 
mercantile  traveller  who  left  the  field  at  one  o'clock,  and  reported  tliat  all 
was  lost(l).  Rich  and  poor  now  vied  with  each  other  in  their  demoDstrar 
tions  of  joy ;  all  business  was  suspended;  nothing  but  songs  of  triumph  were 
heard  in  the  streets;  and  at  night  a  general  illumination  gave  vent  to  the 
universal  transports. 

Such  was  the  memorable  campaign  of  Marengo.  Inferences  of  the  most 
important  kind,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
events  which  occurred  during  its  progress. 

Reocctions  L  Grcat  changes  in  human  afiairs  never  take  place  from  trivial 
MiDpa'gB.  causes.  The  most  important  effects,  indeed,  are  often  apparently 
owing  to  inconsiderable  springs;  but  the  train  has  been  laid  in  all  such  caste 
dllng«are  ^^  ^  ^^^^  coursc  of  prcvlous  cvcnts,  and  the  last  only  puts  the 
"«^«r  owiDf  torch  to  its  extremity.  A  fit  of  passion  in  Mrs.  Masham  arrested  the 
caasJ.'  course  of  Marlborough's  victories,  and  preserved  the  tottering 
kingdom  of  France;  a  charge  of  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  under  Relieraianny 
at  Marengo,  fixed  Napoleon  on  the  consular  throne;  and  another,  with  no 
greater  force,  against  the  flank  of  the  old  guard  at  Waterloo,  chained  him  to 
the  rock  of  St.-Helena.  Superficial  observers  lament  the  subjection  of  human 
affairs  to  the  caprice  of  fortune  or  the  casualties  of  chance;  but  a  more  en- 
larged observation  teaches  us  to  recognise  in  these  apparently  triYial  eveofs 
the  operation  of  general  laws;  and  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which 
have  all  conspired  to  produce  the  general  result.  Mrs.  Masham^s  passion 
the  ultimate  cause  of  Marlborough's  overthrow,  but  that  event  had 
prepared  by  the  accumulating  jealousy  of  the  nation  during  the  whole  tide 
of  his  victories,  and  her  indignation  was  but  the  drop  which  made  Uie  cap 
overflow ;  Kellermann's  charge,  indeed,  fixed  Napol^n  on  the  throne,  but  it 
was  the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution,  the  glories  of  the  Italian  campaigns,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Pyramids,  which  induced  the  nation  to  hail  his  usurpation 
with  joy;  the  charge  of  the  lOlh  and  18th  hussars  broke  the  last  column  of 
the  Imperial  array,  but  the  foundation  of  the  triumph  of  Wellington  had 
been  laid  by  the  long  series  of  his  peninsular  victories  and  the  bloody  cata- 
strophe of  the  Moscow  campaign. 
Il^iJ'J^ir.  ^'*  ^®  sudden  resurrection  of  France,  when  Napol^n  assumed 
Freil^ol  ^^  helm,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  passages  of  European 
thT'^^ion  history,  and  singularly  descriptive  of  the  irresistible  reaction  in  the 
iLn*^'  favour  of  a  firm  government  which  inevitably  arises  from  a  loi^ 
course  of  revolutionary  convulsions.  Let  not  future  ages  be  deluded  by  the 
idea  that  a  period  of  democratic  anarchy  is  one  of  national  strength ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  end,  the  certain  forerunner  of  public  calamity.  The 
glories  of  the  Revolutionary  wars  were  achieved  under  the  despotic  mk  of 
the  Convention,  wielding  ten  times  the  power  which  was  ever  enjoyed  by 
Louis  XIV ;  the  effects  of  democratic  anarchy  appeared  upon  its  dissolution, 
in  the  disasters  of  the  Directory.  After  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  the  triumphs  of  France  centred  in  Napol^n  alone ;  wherever  be  did 
not  command  in  person,  the  greatest  reverses  were  experienced.  In  17d5  the 
Republicans  were  defeated  by  Clairfait  on  the  Rhine;  in  4796  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  in  Germany.  In  1799  their  reverses  were  unexampled  both  in 


(i)  Map.  i.  301,303.  Boor,  i't,  16I,  |7I,  1«|.  Bot.  r.  36. 
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taly  and  Germany ;  from  the  9th  Thennidor  to  the  18th  Bramaire,  a  period 
rf  above  five  years,  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  were  singly  sustained  by  the 
word  of  Napol^n  and  the  lustre  of  his  Italian  campaigns.  When  he  seized 
he  helm  in  Norember,  i799,  he  found  the  armies  defeated  and  ruined ;  the 
rentier  invided,  both  on  the  sides, of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  arsenals  empty, 
he  soldiers  in  despair  deserting  their  colours,  the  royalists  rerolting  against 
he  goYemment,  general  anarchy  in  the  interior,  the  treasury  empty,  the 
Dergies  of  the  Republic  apparently  exhausted.  Instantly,  as  if  by  enchant- 
lent,  erery  thing  was  changed;  order  re-appeared  out  of  chaos,  talent 
merged  from  obscurity,  vigour  arose  out  of  the  elements  of  weakness.  The 
rsenals  were  filled,  the  veterans  crowded  to  their  eagles,  the  conscripts  joy- 
lUy  repaired  to  the  frontier,  la  Yend^  was  pacified,  the  exchequer  began  to 
ferflow.  In  little  more  than  six  months  after  Napol^n*s  accession,  the 
iistrians  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Ulm,  Italy  was 
egained,  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  prcTailed  among  the  people,  and  the 
evived  energy  of  the  nation  was  finally  launched  into  the  career  of  con- 
oest.  Changes  so  extraordinary  cannot  be  explained  by  the  influence  of 
ny  one  man.  Great  as  the  abilities  of  Napol^n  undoubtedly  were,  they 
imld  not  be  equal  to  the  Herculean  task  of  reanimating  a  whole  nation. 
t  was  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  order,  from  the  tyranny  of  dema- 
ogaes  to  the  ascendant  of  talent,  from  the  weakness  of  popular  to  the  vigour 
f  military  government,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  change.  The  yir- 
BOQS,  the  able,  the  brave,  felt  that  they  no  longer  required  to  remain  in 
fascarity;  that  democratic  jealousy  would  not  now  be  permitted  to  extin- 
Qish  rising  ability;  financial  imbecility  crush  patriotic  exertion;  private 
Qpidity  exhaust  public  resources ;  civil  weakness  paralyse  military  valour, 
lie  universal  conviction  that  the  reign  of  the  multitude  was  at  an  end, 
fodnced  the  astonishing  burst  of  talent  which  led  to  the  glories  of  Ma- 
ngo and  Hobeniinden. 

2|*f;^^^  III.  The  disastrous  issue  of  the  German  campaign  to  the  Impe- 
•ritat  on.  rialists,  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed  either  to  the  genius  of  Moreau, 
CSPrwbt^or  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  the  first  consul  placed  at  his 
ommand.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ruinous  dispersion  of  the  Austrian 
nny  and  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  system  of  a  cordon,  when,  by 
he  eoncentration  of  their  enemy's  troops,  it  had  become  indispensably 
Acessary  to  accumulate  adequate  forces  on  the  menaced  points.  Kray,  at  the 
fwiung  of  the  campaign,  had  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men 
t  his  command ;  but  this  immense  force,  irresistible  when  kept  together, 
w  so  dispersed  over  a  line  above  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the 
^Ips  to  the  Maine,  that  he  could  not  collect  forty-five  thousand  men  to 
nbt  the  shock  of  the  French  centre,  of  nearly  double  that  strength,  at 
^Dgen  or  Riberach.  The  loss  of  these  battles,  by  piercing  the  Allied  line, 
impelled  the  whole  body  to  fall  back,  and  thus  seventy  thousand  men 
haadoned  Swabia  and  Franconia  without  firing  a  shot,  while  half  their 
t^ber,  added  to  the  Austrian  centre,  would  have  prevented  the  Repub- 
icnis  ever  crossing  the  RIack  Forest.  The  brief  campaign  of  f  8f  5  afforded 
ODlher  example  of  the  same  truth ;  the  Allied  forces,  quartered  over  all 
'landers,  Uiongh  greatly  superior,  upon  the  whole  to  the^army  of  Napo- 
^nwere  inferior  to  their  assailants,  both  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo;  and 
be  intrepid  daring  of  Wellington,  joined  to  the  devoted  heroism  of  his 
^ps,  alone  prevented  in  that  struggle  the  continued  disasters  of  Riberach 
^  Hoeskirch.  The  successful  stand,  on  the  other  hand,  made  by  the 
^Qttrian  army  when  concentrated  under  the  cannon  of  Ulm,  and  the  effec- 
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tual  covering  which,  in  that  conOned  spot,  they  gave  to  the  whole  Heredi- 
tary States,  affords  the  clearest  proof  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  such  u 
assembled  force  to  any  cordon,  however  skilfully  disposed,  in  arrestiog  aa 
invading  enemy.  No  army  will  ever  advance  into  an  enemy^s  countiy, 
leaving  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men  together  in  their  rear ;  for,  insudi 
a  case,  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  communications,  and 
being  compelled,  as  at  Marengo,  to  peril  all  upon  the  issue  of  a  single  baUle; 
but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  double  that  force,  dispersed  over  a  Ioqi 
line,  abandon  a  whole  frontier,  by  striking  decisive  blows  with  a  superior 
force  at  a  part  of  its  extent.  In  fifteen  days,  Uie  Imperial  cordon  was  dilTa 
back,  by  attacks  on  its  centw,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube;  for  six  weeks 
its  concentrated  force  in  position  at  Ulm,  not  only  arrested  the  victor,  but 
covered  the  Imperial  frontier,  and  gained  time  for  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of 
the  monarchy. 

IV.  The  successful  stand  which  Kray,  with  a  defeated  army,  made  i^tinst 
the  vast  forces  of  Horeau  for  six  weeks,  under  the  cannon  of  Ulm,  demott* 
strates  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  fortifying,  il 
the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,  that  important  central  position,  indtbe 
justice  of  his  remark,  that  it  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  that  the  blows  ue 
to  be  struck  which  are  decisive  of  the  fate  of  France  or  Austria  (i ).  The  loog 
check  which  this  single  fortress  gave  to  the  powerful  and  victorious  amy  if 
Horeau,  suggests  a  doubt,  whether  central  are  not  more  serviceable  tbis 
frontier  fortifications;  or,  at  least,  whether  a  nation,  in  contemplatioo  (tf 
Great  Httct  iuvasiou  by  a  powerful  and  ambitious  enemy,  should  not  ain^ 
fJruonuoiu  ^  provided  with  some  strongholds  in  the  interior,  to  tbesheltff 
io  a  aute.  q(  which  a  defeated  army  may  retire,  and  whore  it  may  iMMb 
recruit  its  losses  and  recover  its  spirit.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  is  the  want  d 
some  such  points  d'appai  that  the  sudden  prostration  of  Austria,  after  Ibc 
defeats  of  Ulm  and  Eckmuhl ;  of  Prussia,  after  that  of  Jena;  and  of  FniMCi 
itfter  the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  Bat  fvlbe 
fortifications  of  Vienna,  Austria,  before  the  arrival  of  John  Sobieski,  woobl 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  Sollman;  without  those  of  Genoi? 
the  conquest  of  Italy  would  have  been  complete,  and  the  victorious  Aastriau 
grouped  in  irresistible  strength  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont  before  the  Repn^ 
Ucan  eagles  appeared  on  the  SL-Bernard;  and  but  for  those  of  Torres  Vedm, 
the  arms  of  England,  instead  of  striking  down  the  power  of  France  on  (be 
field  of  Waterloo,  would  have  sunk,  with  lustre  for  ever  tarnished  into  the 
waters  of  the  Tagus.  A  mere  fortified  position,  like  that  of  the  Drisi,  to 
which  Barclay  de  Tolly  retired  in  1812,  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  an  intreacheii 
camp,  connected  with  a  strong  fortress,  which  forms  the  real  formidiliie 
obstacle.  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians,  in  the  first  attack  on  Warsaw  in  IW, 
and  the  astonishing  stand  made  by  Shrynecki,  with  forty  thousand  repil' 
troops,  against  the  whole  forces  of  the  Russian  empire  in  1831,  prove  Ite 
inestimable  effect  of  central  fortresses,  such  as  Warsaw  and  Modlin,  in  foraiiig 
a  nucleus  to  the  national  strength,  and  enabling  an  inconsiderable  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  The  difference  between  central  and 
frontier  fortresses  in  this  respect  is  great  and  important.  The  former  con- 
stitute so  many  secure  asylums,  round  which  the  national  strength  is  aggl^ 
merated,  in  the  last  struggle  for  national  independence,  and  the  retmti^ 
army  finds  itself  strengthened  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  by  the  ganisoDSOi 
the  interior  fortresses  and  the  new  levies  who  are  disciplLaed  within  thdr 

(0  Afchduka  fi.  34*  Stntaf i«»  tTO«. 
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falls,  whiie  their  liortiieatioiis  form  an  imposing  stronghold,  to  the  siege  of 
rbieh  the  largest  armies  are  hardly  adequate :  the  latt^  prove  an  impassable 
tinier  only  to  armies  of  inconsiderable  magnitude;  and  if,  by  an  oyerwhelm- 
■g  f»ee,  the  protecting  army  is  compelled  to  retire,  it  too  often  finds  itself 
leverely  weak^ed  by  the  great  detachments  doomed  thereafter  to  useless 
BictiTity  in  the  frontier  fortresses.  When  Napol^n  was  struck  to  the  earth 
D  4814,  he  still  hdd  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine :  above  a  bun- 
bed  thousand  veteran  troops  were  there  immured,  when  he  maintained  an 
nieqnal  conflict  with  fifty  thousand  in  the  plains  of  Ghampaigne;  and  that  which 
ber  boasted  triple  line  of  fortresses  could  not  do  for  France,  would  have  been 
Krtainly  effected  by  an  intrenched  camp,  like  that  at  Ulm,  on  Montmartre 
Bid  Belleville.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  is,  not  that  frontier 
bnresses  are  totally  useless  and  central  ones  are  alone  to  be  relied  on,  but 
Ittt  the  combination  of  the  two  is  requisite  to  lasting  security;  the  former 
is  cover  the  provinces  and  impede  an  inconsiderable  enemy,  the  latter  to 
Kpel  those  despefate  strokes  which  are  directed  by  a  gigantic  foe  at  the  vitals 
ifdiesute. 

Mnititf  V.  The  march  of  Napol^n  across  the  St.-Bemard,  and  his  con* 
S?^**  sequent  seizure  of  the  Austrian  line  of  communication,  is  one  of 
>*^  the  greatest  conceptions  of  military  genius,  and  was  deservedly 
ErawDed  by  the  triumph  of  Marengo ;  but,  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  he 
■Bcorred  unneoessary  hazard  (1),  and  all  but  lost  his  crown  by  the  dispersion 
Bf  bis  troops  before  the  final  struggle.  The  forces  at  his  command,  after  he 
MNNKfaed  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  were,  including  Moncey's  division, 
lixty  thousand  men;  while  the  Imperialists  by  no  exertions  could  have 
brought  forty  thousand  into  the  field  to  meet  them,  so  widely  were  their 
bnes  dispersed  over  the  vast  theatre  of  their  conquests  (2) ;  whereas,  when 
Ibe  die  came  to  be  cast  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  the  Austrians  had  thirty-one 
ftoBsand,  and  the  French  only  twenty-nine  thousand  in  line.  This  but  ill 
Mnords  with  the  principle  which  he  himself  has  laid  down,  that  the  essence 
tf  good  generalship  consists,  with  equal  or  inferior  forces,  in  being  always 
nperior  at  the  point  of  attack.  The  march  to  Milan  was  the  cause  of  this 
weakness;  while  Lannes  and  Victor,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  struggled 
iith  an  overwhelming  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Bormida,  twenty-nine 
tboQsand  were  in  position  or  observation  on  the  Mincio  and  the  Po.  So  great 
I  dispersion  offeree  to  secure  the  rear  was  altogether  unnecessary;  for,  in 
cise  of  disaster,  the  French  army,  after  the  fort  of  Bard  had  capitulated  on 
tbe  ist  lune^  could  have  retreated  as  well  by  the  St.-Bemard  and  Mont  Cents, 
is  the  Siroplon  and  St.-Gothard.  A  forward  movement,  in  conjunction  with 
Ibureau,  after  the  army,  numbering  forty  thousand  combatants,  was  concen- 
trated at  Ivrea  on  the  24th  May,  would  have  delivered  Mass^na,  who  did  not 
capitulate  till  the  4th  June,  and  added  his  troops,  ten  thousand  strong,  to 
Ibe  invading  army,  while  Moncey,  with  sixteen  thousand  would  have  ad- 
^itely  protected  the  rear;  and  the  retreat  of  Melas,  then  far  advanced  in 
the  defiles  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  would  have  been  equally  cut  off.  The  asto- 
iHshing  consequences  which  followed  the  battle  of  Marengo,  afford  no  proof 
ibat  the  campaign  in  this  particular  was  not  based  on  wrong  principles ;  the 
suae  results  might  have  been  gained  without  the  same  risk ;  and  it  is  not  the 
part  of  a  prudent  general  to  commit  to  chance' what  may  be  gained  by  com- 
bioation.  Had  the  torrent  of  the  Scrivia  not  swollen,  and  stopped  the  march 
ef  the  Frendi  army  on  the  evening  of  June  13;  had  Desaix  advanced  an  hour 

(1)  Sap.  i.  2M.  (2)  Rapport  Official  d'AntriclM,  Gw.  Blil.  IS33* 
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later  on  the  14th ;  had  Kellermann  not  opportunely  charged  an  nnsuspecling 
foe  when  concealed  by  luxuriant  vines;  had  Melas  not  detached  bis  cavalry  to 
the  rear  to  observe  Suchet,  the  fate  of  the  action  v^ould  probably  have  Iwca 
reversed,  and  Marengo  been  Pavia.  No  scruple  need  be  felt  at  making  these 
observations,  even  in  reference  to  so  great  a  commander.  The  military  art, 
like  every  other  branch  of  knowledge,  is  progressive;  the  achievements  of 
one  age  illuminate  that  which  succeeds  it,  and  mediocrity  can,  in  the  end, 
judge  of  what  genius  only  could  at  first  conceive.  A  school-boy  can  now  idn 
a  problem,  to  which  the  minds  of  Thales  and  Archimedes  alone  were  adeqoate 
in  the  commencement  of  geometry. 
A^irun^''  VI.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  commander  is  examined,  it 
commMder.  Will  be  fouud  to  be  not  less  open  to  exception,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  than  that  of  the  First  Consul.  The  desire  to  retain  ewy 
thing,  to  guard  at  once  all  the  points  which  had  been  gained,  was  the  cause 
of  a  dispersion,  on  his  part  so  much  the  more  reprehensible  than  that  of  Na- 
pol^n,  as,  being  in  a  conquered  country,  with  all  the  fortresses  in  his  pos- 
session, it  was  the  less  necessary.  Two  thousand  men  would  have  suffioedliDr 
the  garrison  of  Tortona,  as  many  for  that  of  Coni.  The  surplus  troops  thus 
acquired,  with  the  cavalry  detached  to  observe  Suchet,  would  have  formed  a 
force  considerably  superior  to  the  reserve  of  Desaix,  which  would  ban 
ensured  the  victory.  Of  what  avail  were  the  four  thousand  men  in  either  a( 
these  fortresses  the  next  morning,  when  all  the  strong  places  of  PiedmoBt 
were  surrendered  to  the  enemy?  Thrown  into  the  scale  when  the  beam  qoi- 
Vered  after  the  repulse  of  Desaix,  they  would  have  hurled  Napol^n  from  the 
consular  throne  (f ). 
uiTran^i!^  YII.  The  conduct  of  the  Austrian  commander,  during  and  after 
»dria^"'^^  battle,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  severe  animadrerska 
"d/r^f^°'  from  the  German  writers.  Bulow,  in  particular,  has  charged  hiffl 
with  having  unnecessarily  surrendered  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont  on  tbeM- 
lowing  day,  when  he  had  still  at  command  a  force  capable  of  brealdag 
through  the  enemy,  and  regaining  his  communications  with  Mantua  (i)- 
Certain  it  is  that  Melas,  whose  conduct  in  the  outset  of  the  action  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise,  did  not  follow  up  his  first  successes  so  vigorously  asseemi 
to  have  been  possible ;  that  his  detachment  of  cavalry  to  the  rear  vras  nn- 
necessary  and  eminently  hurtful;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  Napo- 
leon had  been  in  his  place,  Marengo  would  have  been  the  theatre  of  as  great 
a  reverse  to  the  Republicans  as  Salamanca  or  Vittoria.  But,  in  agreeing  t» 
the  armistice  on  the  following  day,  his  conduct  appears  less  liable  to  excep- 
tion. He  had  then  only  twenty  thousand  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  in  the 
field,  and  these,  with  the  garrisons  in  the  Piedmontese  fortresses,  formed  the 
chief  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  His  chief  duty  was  to  pre- 
serve this  nucleus  of  veteran  troops  for  the  monarchy,  and  transport  themfrom 
a  situation  where  they  were  cut  off  from  their  communications  and  coald  be 
of  little  service  to  their  country,  to  one  in  which  they  were  restored  to  boJh. 
Perched  on  the  Apennines,  or  shut  up  in  the  walls  of  Genoa,  they  woold 
have  been  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  army  of  reserve,  which  might 
thus  have  been  raised,  by  the  concentration  of  its  forces  from  the  rear,  to 
forty-five  thousand  men,  besides  the  victorious  troops  of  Suchet,  with  the 
garrison  of  Genoa,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  more.  It  is  doubtful  wbetba 
the  whole  force  of  Melas,  aided  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  expedition  « 
Abercromby  and  the  English  fleet,  could  have  successfully  withstood  such  a 

(1)  Jom.  xiii.  393,  301.  (2)  Bol.  Fddzag,  IMO.  »2, 
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ooncentFation  of  serenty  thousand  combatants,  flashed  with  victory,  and 

'headed  by  Napol^n;  and  if  theyfedled,  disasters  tenfold  greater  awaited  the 

monarchy.  Thirty  thousand  men  might  have  been  made  prisoners  at  once, 

and  the  walls  of  Genoa  witnessed  as  great  a  catastrophe  as  the  heights  of 

lanpe.       Tllf.  Tho  obliquo  attach,  or  the  attack  by  column  coming  up  after 
''      '    column  by  echdlon,  has  frequently  achieved  the  most  docisivo 


dimccar 
nopfring 


*JJJ»JJ«  success  in  war ;  and  the  victories  of  Leuthen  by  Frederic,  and  Sala- 
^-  '  "^  manca  by  Wellington,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  skilful  use  of  that 
method  of  action.  But  to  reeewe  battle  in  that  position  is  a  very  different 
matter.  To  do  so  is  to  expose  the  successive  columns  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
a  superior  enemy,  who,  by  the  defeat  of  the  first,  acquires  a  superiority 
which  it 'becomes  afterwards  a  matter  of  extreme  difkidty  to  counterba- 
lance. The  action  of  Montebello  was  an  instance  of  the  successful  application 
and  great  effect  of  an  attack  in  this  order;  the  narrow  escape  from  a  caUs- 
trophe  at  Marengo,  an  example  of  the  peril  to  which  troops  themselves  at- 
tacked in  such  a  situation  are  exposed.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
important  and  obvious.  When  the  attacking  army  advances  in  echellon,  if  it 
can  overthrow  the  first  column  of  the  enemy,  it  throws  it  back  upon  the  one 
m  rear,  which  soon  finds  itself  overpowered  by  a  torrent  of  fugitives,  or 
shaken  by  the  sight  of  its  conu-ades  in  disorder;  while,  if  it  is  stubbornly  re- 
sisted, it  is  soon  supported  by  fresh  troops  advancing  on  its  flank,  in  perfect 
order,  to  the  attack.  But  when  the  troops  in  echellon  stand  still,  all  these 
advantages  are  reversed;  the  disorder  created  in  front  speedily  spreads  to 
the  rear,  and  the  successive  columns,  instead  of  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  an 
advancing,  too  oilen  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  confusion  of  a  re- 
treating army  (2).  Napol^n  was  perfectly  aware  of  these  principles ;  he  never 
mtentionally  received  an  attack  in  echellon ;  at  Marengo,  as  at  Eylau,  he  was 
assailed  unawares  in  that  position  by  the  enemy,  and  his  ultimate  extrica- 
tion from  destruction  in  both  battles  was  owing  to  the  opportune  arrival  of 
troops,  whom  his  first  orders  had  removed  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  or 
upon  events  on  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  calculated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle. 

IX.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Abercromby's  corps,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  lay  inactive  at  port  Mahon  in  Minorca  during  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant crisis,  big  as  the  event  proved  with  the  fate  not  only  of  the  campaign 
hat  of  the  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  most  poignant  regret  at  its  ab- 
sence from  the  scene  enaction;  or  to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  England  at 
that  period  partook  too  much  of  the  tardiness  of  her  Saxon  ancestors;  and 
that,  like  AthebUne  the  Unready,  she  was  never  ready  to  strike  till  the  period 
for  successful  action  had  passed.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  this 
gallant  force  had  be^n  added  to  the  Imperialists  during  their  desperate  strife 
around  Genoa,  or  thrown,  into  the  scale,  when  victory  was  so  doubtful,  to 
meet  the  troops  of  Rellermann  and  Desaix  at  Marengo !  When  it  is  recollected 
what  these  very  men  accomplished  in  the  following  year,  w  hen  opposed  to 
an  equal  force  of  NapoWon's  veterans  on  the  sands  of  Alexandria,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  their  addition  to  the  Allied  forces  in  lUly  ^t  this  junc- 
ture would  in  all  probability  have  been  attended  with  decisive  effects.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  British  government 
were  to  blame  for  this  apparently  inexcusable  inactivity  of  so  important  a 

(1)  Rap.  OfT. d' Attlriclie,  1 823;  MAa.  do  D« p.  de         (2)  Jom.  xii J.  271 ,  872. 

IV,  *^ 
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reserve.  The  equality  of  iorce  at  MareDgo,  it  must  always  be  recoliected,  vai 
not  only  unforeseen,  but  could  not  ba?e  been  calculated  upon  by  any  degrtf 
of  foresight.  At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  the  Imperialists  were  not  only 
victorious,  but  greatly  superior  to  their  antagonists  in  Italy;  and  even  after 
Napoleon  and  the  formidable  army  of  reserve  were  thrown  into  the  balance, 
their  advantage  was  so  marked,  that,  but  for  a  ruinous  and  unnecessar)f  dis- 
persion oif  force,  they  must  have  crushed  him  on  that  well-contested  field. 
In  these  circumstances,  no  crisis  in  which  their  co-operation  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  important  consequences  was  to  be  anticipated  in  the  north  of 
Italy;  there  was  no  apparent  call  upon  them  to  alter  the  direction  of  a  toe 
destined  for  important  operations  either  on  the  shores  of  Provence  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  British  historian  must  therefore  absolve  the  Eoglisk 
government  from  any  serious  blame  in  this  matter,  however  much  he  maj 
lament  the  absence  of  a  bond  of  veterans  stationed  so  near  the  scene  of  acUoD, 
whidi  was  adequate,  as  the  event  proved,  to  huve  tuned  the  scales  of  for- 
tnno  and  alteied  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

CAMPAIGN  OF  BOHENLINDEN. 
nOM  TBI  ARBUSTICK  OF  AUXAnDRlA  TO  THE  VKJ^X  Of  LUMBTUiJL 

jrm,  1800— FEB.  1801. 

ARGDHENT. . 

OaiT«tti  Joy  ta  Frtnee  at  Um  vioiory  of  MArengo— Treaty  previously  signed  between  Austria 
and  EoglaDd— Good  faith  of  the  Imperial  Govemmeot  in  adhering  to  it— Count  St.-Jolien 
arriTes  at  Paris  and  signs  prelimioanes,  which  are  disavowed  by  the  Imperial  Cabinet— No- 
gotiations  with  England  for  an  armistice,  which  fail  from  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
France— CoDtpiracy  to  assassinate  Napoiten— PreparatioDs  of  France  for  a  renewal  of 
kostiUtles— >And  of  Aoslria—Bot  Russia  and  Prussia  iieep  aloof  from  the  ooniest^Eoglish 
expedition  under  Sir  James  Pulteney  fails  at  Ferrol— And  from  dread  of  ibe  plague  declines 
to  attack  Cadiz— Surrender  of  Malta  to  the  British  blockading  squadron— Alfa irs  of  Italy- 
Election  of  Pope  Pius  YII  at  "Venice— Hostilitj  of  Naples  and  insurrection  of  Pledmonl 
against  Fnace— TheFrench  crush  the  insurreetlon  in  the  Toaean  Slates  with  great  cruelty 
—Leghorn  is  seized  and  the  English  merchandise  confiscated— Last  remnant  of  Swiss  in- 
dependence is  destroyed— Capture  of  Surinam  and  Demerara  by  the  English  squadrons— 
Permanent  incorporation  of  the  r^etherlands  with  France— Description  of  the  line  of  the 
Ian— Project  of  the  Imperialists— Hostilities  on  the  Lower  Rhine.— The  Austrians  advance 
into  Bavaria— Movements  of  Moreau— Great  suceess  of  the  Austrians  in  the  ooiael-^Frencli 
retire  to  Hobenllnden— Description  of  the  field  of  battle— Able  plans  of  Moreau— Battle  of 
Hohenlinden— Dreadful  struggle  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forest— Decisive  charge  of  Riche- 
panse— The  Austrian  line  of  communication  is  intercepted— Great  victory  gained  by  the 
Piesch— Its  prodigious  consequences- Merit  of  Moreau  in  gaining  it— The  Austrians  retire 
behind  the  Ins— Skilful  maniBuvre  by  which  the  passage  of  that  river  was  effected  by  Mo- 
reau—Rapid  advance  of  the  French  towards  Salzburg— They  are  defeated  by  the  Austrian 
Cavalry  in  front  of  that  town— But  the  Imperialists  are  nevertheless  obliged  to  retire-  Mo* 
rean  pushes  oo  towards  Tfenna— Great  successes  gained  by  his  advanced  guard— The  Arch- 
ie Join  the  army,  but  eannot  arrest  the  disaster— An  armistice  is  agreed  to-  Operations 

.of  the  army  on  the  Maine— And  in  the  Grisons— Designs  of  Napoleon  there— Description 
of  the  ridges  to  be  sormooo led— Napoleon's  design  for  the  passage  of  that  mountain-  Pre- 
parations of  Macdonald  for  crossing  it— Description  of  the  passage  of  the  Splo^en^Extreme 
difficolties  experienced  by  the  French  troops  in  the  passage— Heroism  of  Macdonald  in  per- 
sisting notwithstanding— He  arrives  atChiavenna,  on  the  Lake  of  Gomo- Unworthy  jea- 
loosy  of  this  passage  displayed  by  Napoleon— He  is  placed  under  the  orders  of  Prune— Dif- 
ficult passage  of  the  Col  Apriga— Attack  on  the  Mont  Tonal— In  which  the  French  are 
repalsed— Positions  and  forces  of  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Italy— First  operations  of 
Bfune— Passage  of  the  Miooio— Desperate  conflict  of  the  troops  who  bad  passed  over— 
Bmneat  length  relieves  them,  and  the  passage  is  completed- Great  losses  of  the  Imperia- 
lists—Bellegarde  retires  to  Caldiero— Advance  of  the  RepublicanF  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
—Alarming  situation  of  Laudon  on  the  Upper  A dige— Macdonald  makes  his  way  into  the 
ItaKan  Tyrol  ^  Laudon  is  surrounded  at  Trent- He  escapes  by  a  lateral  path  to  Bassano— 
BeUegarde  retires  to  Bassano  and  Treviso— Armistice  concluded  at  the  latter  place— Insor- 
reetian  breaks  out  in  Piedmont— Neapolitans  invade  the  Roman  slates,  and  are  totally  de- 
fcaied— Queim  of  Naples  flies  to  Si.-Pelersburg  to  implore  the  aid  of  Paul-  Napoli^n  will- 
^ogty  yields  to  his  Intercession -Peace  between  France  and  Naples  ai  Foligno— Its  condi- 
ttans— French  take  possession  of  the  whole  NeapoliUn  ti'rri lories— Sie^e  of  Elba— Its 
fwllant  defence  by  the  Euitlisb  garrison— Treaty  of  l.uneville— The  Emperor  subscribes  for 
the  empire  as  well  as  Austria— E lira vatEani  joy  excited  by  this  peace  al  Paris— Important 
eoDsequences  of  this  treaty  on  the  internal  situation  of  Germany  Reflections  on  ihis  cam- 
paign—The real  object  of  the  war  was  already  gained  by  the  Allies— Evidence  of  Napoleon's 
implacable  hostility  to  England  -  Increasing  and  systematic  pillage  of  the  people  by  the  Re- 
pabliaatt  arnie»— Symptoms  of  patriotic  and  general  resistance  spring  qp. 

FftAKCE  soon  experienced  the  beneficial  results  of  the  triumphs  in  Italy 
^d  the  fOGceiBei  in  Gemumy*  More  passionately  desiraiis  than  any  other 
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univrmi    pcoplc  ill  Europc  of  military  glory,  its  citizens  received  with  the 
Fnnre  .t    utmost  euthusiasiii  the  accounts  of  their  yictories;  and  the  angry 
SmV*"^  passions  of  the  Revolution,  worn  out  by  saflering,  willingly  tnnied 
reoso.       into  joyful  comparison  of  their  present  triumphs  with  the  disasters 
which  had  preceded  the  return  of  the  first  consul.  "Hie  battle  of  MarengD 
fixed  Napok^on  on  the  consular  throne.  The  Jacobins  of  Paris,  the  Royali^ 
of  the  west,  were  alike  overwhelmed  by  that  auspicious  event;  and  two 
Ancost.        English  expeditions,  which  appeared,  as  usual  too  late,  on  the 
coast  of  Britanny  and  la  Vendue,  under  Sir  Edward  Pellew  and  Sir  Jamei 
Pulteney  (1),  were  unable  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  to  resistance  against  the 
triumphant  authority  of  the  capital. 
joae  M.       Two  days  b^>re  inlelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  of  Mi- 
Ti'<^V7^'"  rengo,  a  treaty  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been 
tt!?e?  ^    signed  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and  Great  BriUin.    By  this 
•i^^E^.     convention  it  was  provided,  that  within  three  months  England 
UDd.         ^as  to  pay  to  Austria  a  loan  of  L.2,000,000  sterling,  to  bear  no 
interest  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  that  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  should  make  any  separate  peace  with  the  enemy,  during 
the  period  of  one  year  from  its  date  (2). 
Good  faith     The  disastrous  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Marengo,  and  the 
S!^rui  ^^    armistice  of  Alexandria,  followed  up  as  it  soon  was  by  simiiff 
rnTdbcriuf  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  pressing  calamities  in  Germany,  could  not  shake 
^  ^^-        the  firmness  or  good  faith  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.   The  inflexible 
Thugut,  who  then  presided  over  its  councils,  opposed  to  all  the  represen- 
tations with  which  he  was  assailed,  as  to  the  perils  of  the  monarchy,  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  disgrace  which  would 
attach  to  the  Imperial  government  if,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger, 
engagements  of  such  long  endurance  and  so  solemnly  entered  into  were  to 
be  abandoned.  Nor  did  the  situation  of  affairs  justify  any  such  desponding 
meiksures.  If  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  lost  Piedmont  to  the  allied  poweiSt 
the  strength  of  the  Imperial  army  was  still  unbroken;  it  had  exchanged  a 
disadvantageous  offensive  position  in  the  Ligurian  mountains  for  an  advan- 
tageous defensive  one  on  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy ;  the  cannon  of  Mantoif 
80  formidable  to  France  in  1796,  still  remained  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Tictor,  and  the  English  forces  of  Abercromby,  joined  to  the  Neapoiitai 
troops  and  the  Imperial  divisions  in  Ancona  and  Tuscany,  would  prove  loo 
formidable  a  body  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Republicans  to  permit  any 
considerable  advance  towards  the  Hereditary  States.    Nor  were  afiain  hy 
any  means  desperate  in  Germany.   The  advance  of  Moreau  into  Bavaria, 
while  Ulm  and  Ingobtadt  were  unreduced,  was  a  perilous  measure;  the 
line  of  the  Inn  furnished  a  defensive  frontier  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
Europe,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  mountains  of  Tyrol,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  provinces  of  Bohemia,  both  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperial  forces; 
the  strength  of  the  monarchy  weuld  be  more  strongly  felt,  and  ^einlBro^ 
ments  more  readily  obtained,  when  the  enemy  approached  its  frontiers} 
and  the  ancient  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  were  called  forth  by  the  near 
approach  of  danger;  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1796  to  the 
Republican  forces  proved  how  easy  was  the  transition  from  an  unsupported 
advance  to  a  ruinous  retreat.  Finally,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  bad  only 
been  signed  after  a  whole  campaign  of  disasters,  and  when  the  standards  ci 
France  were  almost  within  sight  of  Vienna;  and  it  would  be  dlsgraceftil  to 

(1)  Ann.  Beg.  I|00»  213, 313.  Jmd.  xiv.  i,  S.  (3)  JkiiA.  |0(,  1300.  Ml.  Sttle  P»pcii. 
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Subscribe  th6  same  conditions  when  the  Imperial  banners/ were  still  on  the 

IfiBCio,  or  lose  the  fruits  of  a  long  series  of  triumphs  in  the  terror  produced 

[»y  a  single  misfortune  (1 ) . 

Gooat  St..     Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Austrian  cabinet  resolved 

^'^r*^    to  gain  time ;  and  if  they  could  not  obtain  tolerable  terms  of  peace, 


p„.    run  all  the  hazards  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Count  St.-Julien 


UMiiMriM.  ftrrived  at  Paris  on  the  24  st  July,  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part 
rf  Aostria,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  stated :  *^  You 
vill  give  credit  to  eyery  thing  which  Count  St.-Julien  shall  say  on  my 
Murt,  and  I  will  ratify  whateyer  he  shall  do.*^  In  yirtue  of  these  powers, 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  in  a  few  days  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  ministers.  The  *'*•  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  taken  as  the  basis 
if  the  definitiye  pacification,  unless  where  changes  had  become  necessary ; 
t  was  provided  that  the  froiftier  of  the  Rhine  should  belong  to  France, 
ind  the  indemnities  stipulated  for  Austria  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
4  Campo  Formio  were  to  be  given  in  Italy  instead  of  Germany  (2)." 
li^wS  ^^  *^'^  treaty  was  signed  by  Count  St.-Julien  in  virtue  of  the 
by  ■^^'  letter  from  the  Emperor  only,  and  without  an  exchange  of  full 
f^.  ^'  powers,  it  was  provided  that  ^'  these  preliminary  urticles  shall  be 
atified,  aiid  that  they  shall  not  bind  their  respective  governments  till 
Aer  the  ratification.^  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  availed  themselves  of  this 
lanse  to  avoid  the  ratification  of  these  preliminary  articles,  in  subscribing 
rfaich  their  plenipotentiary  had  not  entered  into  the  views  of  his  government. 
ie  was  accordingly  recalled,  and  the  refusal  to  ratify  notified  on  the  f  5th 
kagust,  the  appointed  time,  by  Count  Lehrbach,  accompanied,  however, 
ry  an  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  Imperial  cabinet  to  make  peace,  of  the 
reaty  which  bound  them  not  to  .do  so  without  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Iritain,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  latter  power  to  enter  into  negotiations,  on 
nthority  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Minto,  the  British  ambassador  at  Vienna,  to 
Karon  Thugut  (3). 

JJjg^j^  Napol^n  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  highly  indignant  at^the 
£?m"^.  ""^^sal  by  Austria  to  ratify  the  preliminaries,  and  he  immediately 
misite.  '  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  armistice  on  the  iOth  Sep- 
ember,  and  sent  orders  for  the  second  army  of  reserve,  which  was  organizing 
tt  Dijon,  to  enter  Switzerland  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  and  ordered  Au- 
lereau,  with  eighteen  thousand  men  from  Holland,  to  take  a  position  on  the 
iahn,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  extreme  left  of  Moreau's  army.  But 
\e  soon  returned  to  more  moderate  septiments,  and  dispatched  full  powers 
o  M .  Otto,  who  resided  at  London  as  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
0  conclude  a  na»al  armistice  with  Great  Britain.  The  object  of  this  proposal, 
litherto  unknown  in  European  diplomacy,  was  to  obtain  the  means,  during 
he  negotiations,  of  throwing  supplies  into  Egypt  and  Malta,  the  first  of 
rhieh  stood  greatly  in  need  of  assistance,  while  the  latter  was  at  the  last 
;xtremity  from  the  vigilant  blockade  maintained  for  nearly  two  years  by 
he  British  cruisers  (4). 

No  sooner  was  this  proposal  received  by  the  English  government,  than 
hey  proceeded  to  signify  their  anxious  desire  to  be  included  in  the  general 
pacification,  and  proposed,  for  this  purpose,  tliat  passports  should  be  for- 
irarded  for  Lord  Grenville's  brother  to  proceed,  in  the  character  of  pleni- 
[lotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  congress  at  Lun^ville;  but  they  dechned 

(1)  J«m.  xW,  1,  8.  (S)  Dam.  t.  8*  9.  Nap.  ii.  2,  3. 

(9)  2»h  ialy,  1800.  Stair  Pjp«ni,  Ann.  Keg.  (4)  Pari.  His.  axxv.  SiO.  542.  Jom.  xir.  3.  4. 
180,378.  ^  Dum.  9»  10-  Ann.  Reg.  1800. 2l4. 
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to  agree  to  a  naval  armistice,  as  a  thing  totally  unknown,  till  the  prelimi* 
naries  of  peace  had  been  signed.  Napoleon,  however,  resolutely  bent  on 
saving  Malta  and  Egypt,  continued  to  insist  on  the  immediate  adoption  of  i 
naval  armistice  as  a  sine  qaa  non,  and  signified  Chat,  unless  it  was  agreed 
to  before  the  11th  September,  he  would  recommence  hostilities  both  in  lUlj 
and  Germany  (d). 

The  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  imminent  danger  which  Austria  would 
run,  if  the  war  were  renewed  on  the  continent  at  so  early  a  period,  induced 
the  cabinet  of  London  to  forego  the  advantages  which  a  declinature  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  First  Consul  promised  to  afford  to  the  maritime  interests  ef 
Great  Britain.  On  the  7th  September,  therefore,  they  presented  toM.Ottot 
counter  project  for  the  general  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  belli- 
gerent powers.  By  this  it  was  proposed  that  an  armistice  should  take  place 
by  sea  and  land,  during  which  the  ocean  was  to  be  open  to  the  navigation  of 
trading  vessels  of  both  nations;  Malta  and  the  harbours  of  Egypt  were  loke 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  Dim,  Philipsburgh,  and  Ingolstadt,  by  theannistiee 
of  Parsdorf ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  be  provisioned  for  fourteen  dan, 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  dependence  of  the  negotiation.  The  blockwle 
of  Brest  and  the  maritime  ports  was  to  be  raised,  but  the  British  sqaadms 
were  to  remain  on  their  stations  off  their  mouths,  and  ships  of  war  were  aol 
to  be  permitted  to  sail.  Nothing  could  be  more  equitable  towards  France,  ff 
generous  towards  Austria,  than  iheie  propositions.  They  compensated  tin 
recent  disasters  of  the  Imperialists  by  land  with  concessions  by  the  Britishit 
sea,  where  they  had  constantly  been  victorious,  and  had  nothing  tofear;tiief 
placed  the  blockaded  fortresses  which  the  French  retained  on  the  ocean, « 
the  same  footing  with  those  which  the  Imperialists  still  held  in  thecentieif 
Germany,  and  abandoned  to  the  vanquished  on  one  element  those  advantaici 
of  a  free  navigation,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  force  of  arms,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  to 
their  allies  on  another  (2). 

IJltpol^n,  however,  insisted  upon  a  condition  which  ultimately  proved  M 
to  the  negotiation.  This  was,  that  the  French  ships  of  the  line  only  shooidbe 
confined  to  their  ports,  but  that  frigates  should  have  free  liberty  of  egre*; 
and  that  six  vessels  of  that  description  should  be  allowed  to  go  fromloniai 
to  Alexandria  without  being  visited  by  the  English  cruisers.  He  has  told  • 
in  his  ^^  Memoirs'*  what  he  intended  to  have  done  with  these  frigates.  Thcf 
»ofh  Sept.  ^erc  to  be  armed  en  flate,  and  to  have  carried  out  three  thonia' 
six  hundred  troops,  besides  great  military  stores,  to  Alexandria.  Wliit 
Which  r.11.  rendered  this  condition  peculiarly  unreasonable  was,  that  at  the 
!i?rT.!fn-  '  moment  (20th  September)  when  M.  Otto  declared  to  tbeBiitiik 
^n^ot  Government  that  the  condition  as  to  these  frigates  was  a  lino  fM 
¥nnoB.  non  for  the  continuation  of  the  negotiation,  he  addressed  to  Moron 
a  telegraphic  despatch,  ^^  not  to  agree  to  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  M 
on  condition  that  Ulm,  Ingolstadt,  and  Philipsburg,  were  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  French  as  a  guarantee."  Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  the  first  CODIW 
made  a  condition  for  the  pre#ervalioA  of  the  maritime  blockaded  iortreioesi 
Mine  qua  non  with  the  British  Government,  he  made  the  immediate  et$ii^  of 
the  corresponding  blockaded  ones  on  the  continent  an  indispensable  coodi- 
tion  of  a  continuation  of  the  armistice  with  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  lotber 
simultaneous  propositions  is  to  be  seen  little  of  that  spirit  of  modenltf* 

(I)  Pari.  His.  X30IT.  541,  S&O.    lHiiii«  t.  10.  1I.        (Q)  Pari.  His.  xxxT.p.  $01,  5^0.  Dii«. ».»•"" 
Ann.  Reg.  1800.  Ann.  Heg.  1800>91$. 
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wbidi  hie  so  loadly  fmyfened,  Irat  much  of  that  inflexible  desire  for  aggran* 
disenent,  whieh  so  long  was  attended  with  success,  bat  ultimately  occasioned 
iusmin  (1). 

Tlie  Imperialists,  with  the  dagger  at  their  throats,  were  in  no  condition  to 

reNst  the  demands  of  the  rietor.  A  new  convention  was  therefore  concluded 

nikfayc.     at  Hohenlinden,  on  the  28th  September,  by  which  thecession  of  the 

three  German  fortresses  was  agreed  to,  and  the  armistioe  was  prolonged  for 

furty-fiye  days.  A  similar  convention,  signed  at  Castiglione  a  few  days  after^ 

Wiids,  extended  the  armistiee  for  the  same  period  to  the  Italian  peninsula  (2). 

The  English  Goremment,  however,  was  under  no  snch  neoesnty ;  and  as 

Nipoltoi  peremptorily  refused  to  abandon  his  condition  as  to  despatching  six 

«*  ox-       frigates  to  Egypt,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  the  Cabinet  of  the 

Mlcries  having  deelareid  that  they  would  treat  only  with  each  of  the  two 

omris  separately.  This  was  equivalent  to  its  total  abandonment,  as  both  the 

allied  powers  had  intimated  to  France,  that  they  were  bound  by  the  recent 

mnvention  to  treat  only  in  concert  with  each  other  (3). 

ci,^^    No  sooner  was  it  evident  that  Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to 

21^^   the  demands  of  the  first  consul,  than  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the 

war  with  vigour  against  Austria.  On  the  8th  October,  accordingly, 


the  portMio  of  the  war  oflke  was  pat  into  the  hands  of  Gamot,  with  instmc- 
tioiis  to  redouble  his  exertions  to  put  all  the  armies  immediately  on  a  footing 
ioresame  hostilities.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this  took  place,  a  plot  to 
HNssinate  Napoleon  at  the  opera  was  discoTcred  by  the  police;  Ceracchi  and 
BemerviDe,  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and  both  determined  Jacobins, 
vers  arrested  and  executed.  It  originated  in  the  remains  of  the  democratic 
iKtion,  and  served  to  increase  the  already  formed  exasperation  of  the  first 
consul  at  that  party  (4). 

Fnpu^j  Baring  the  interval  of  hostilities,  both  parties  made  the  most  in- 
i!Siftor  defatigable  efforts  to  put  their  armies  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
VSmS  prepare  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  A  corps  of  fifteen 
^  thonsand  men  was  formed  at  Dijon,  under  the  name  of  the  second 
may  of  reserve,  the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  General  Macdonald, 
ilready  well  known  by  his  campaigns  in  Naples,  and  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia. 
Ibe  official  reports  gave  out  that  it  vras  to  consist  of  thirty  thousand,  and 
creb  Macdonald  himself  was  led  to  believe  it  amounted  to  that  force ;  the 
ebfect  in  spreading  this  delusion  was  to  augment  the  troops,  which  the  Aus- 
trisBs,  recollecting  what  the  first  army  of  reserve  had  effected,  would  deem 
it  necessary  to  watch  h)S  operations.  It  was  destined  to  penetrate  through  the 
Griaons  into  the  Tyrol,  and  threaten  the  flank  of  the  Imperialists  either  in 
Italy  or  Germany,  as  circumstances  might  render  advisable.  Another  army, 
tO,OOOstrong,  was  assembled,  under  Augereau,  on  the  Maine;  it  was  intended 
to  advance  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  Wurtzburg,  and  threaten  Bohe- 
mia, so  as  to  prevent  the  troops  in  that  province  from  undertaking  any  thing 
•Sainst  the  flanks  or  rear  of  the  grand  army  under  Moreau  in  Bavaria.  That 
vrmy  was  raised  to  above  if  0,000  men,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
tnd  equipment;  the  soldiers  were  all  newly  clothed,  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
nnionnted,  and  all  the  matMel  in  the  finest  possible  state ;  the  Republic  had 
aeyer,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  on  foot  an  army  so  perfect 
in  its  composition,  so  admirably  organized,  and  so  completely  furnished  with 
all  the  appointments  requisite  for  carrying  on  a  campaign.  The  army  of  Italy 

(0  Pnl.Rn.xxxT.$86,$83.  lfap.ii.e,9.  Dum.         (3)  Dnra.T.  13.  ii.  Nap.  il.  9. 
».  n.  H.  Ann.  Reg.  |800,  215.  '  (4)  Jom.  xir,  21. 

{2)  Jom.  ,It.  is; 
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was  reinforced  to  80,000  men;  its  cavalry  and  arliUery  were  In  an  espedil 
manner  augmented ;  and,  besides  these  great  forces,  a  reserve  of  10,000  cboaeD 
troops  was  formed  at  Amiens,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English  expe- 
ditions; and  which,  as  soon  as  they  proceeded  to  the  coastof  Spain,  was  moved 
to  the  south  to  support  thearmy  of  Italy  or  the  Grisons.  In  all,  the  Republic 
had  2i0,000  men  in  the  Held,  ready  for  active  operations  (f ) ;  and  besides 
this,  there  was  nearly  an  equal  force  in  Egypt,  Malta,  in  the  d^pdts  of  the  in- 
terior, or  stationed  along  the  coasts. 
And  of  Austria  on  her  part  had  made  good  use,  during  the  four  months 
Autria.  of  t]|^  armistice,  of  the  resources  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  sabsidifs 
of  England.  Never  on  any  former  occasion  had  the  patriotic  spirit  of  her  in- 
habitants shone  forth  with  more  lustre,  nor  all  ranks  co-operated  withmoK 
enthusiastic  zeal,  in  the  measures  for  the  common  defence.  No  soonor  was  it 
announced,  by  the  refusal  of  Napoleon  to  treat  with  Either  court  separately, 
that  peace  was  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for,  than  the  generous  flame,  like  n 
electric  shock,  burst  forth  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  monarcfay.  The  Arch- 
duke Palatine  repaired  to  Hungary,  decreed  the  formation  of  a  levy  enmaw, 
and  threw  himself  on  those  generous  feelings  which,  in  the  days  of  Mara 
Theresa,  had  saved  the  throne.  The  Emperor  announced  his  resolution  topnt 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  actually  repaired  to  the  Inn  for  thu 
purpose.  His  presence  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers.  The  Archduke  Charles,  in  his  government  of  Bohemii, 
pressed  the  organization  of  twelve  thousand  men,  destined  to  co-operate  vith 
the  army  on  the  Inn  in  resisting  the  menaced  invasion ;  and  the  Empress  sot 
to  that  accomplished  prince  a  helmet  set  with  magnificent  jewels.  Ibese 
warlike  measures  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  among  all  classes;  the 
peasantry  every  where  flew  to  arms;  the  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
equipment  of  regiments  of  horse,  or  the  contribution  of  large  sums  of  money; 
every  town  and  village  resounded  with  the  note  of  military  preparation.  fM 
unfortunately  the  jealousy,  or  erroneous  views  of  the  AuUc  Council,  voe 
hut  ill  calculated  to  turn  to  the  best  account  this  general  burst  of  patriolip 
spirit;  the  Archduke  Charles,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  ananimons 
wishes  of  the  army,  was  declared  generalissimo,  but  instead  of  being  sent  le 
head  the  forces  on  the  Inn,  he  was  retained  in  his  subordinate  situation  d 
the  government  of  Bohemia.  Kray,  whose  talents  at  Ulm  had  so  longairesled 
the  progress  of  disaster,  was  dismissed  to  his  estates  in  Hungary,  while  the 
command  of  his  army  was  given  to  the  Archduke  John,  a  yoong  man  of  greet 
promise  and  thorough  military  education,  but  whose  inexperience,  ereo 
though  aided  by  the  councils  of  Lauer,  the  grand^naster  of  artillery,  was  bat 
ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the  scientific  abilities  of  Moreau  (2). 

Before  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Austria  had  greatly  augmented  herloites 
in  all  quarters.  Five  thousand  additional  troops  in  the  English  pay  had  been 
obtained  from  Bavaria ;  the  cession  of  Philipsburgh,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt,  bad 
rendered  disposable  18,000  more;  and  the  recruits  from  the  interior  amoonted 
to  15,000  men.  These  additions  had  so  far  counterbalanced  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  during  the  campaign  by  sickness,  fatigue,  and  the  sword,  that  the 
Imperialists  could  reckon  upon  110,000  effective  men  on  the  Inn,  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  the  Hereditary  States.  But  this  great  force,  after  the  asoii 
system  of  the  Auslrians,  was  weakened  by  the  vast  extent  of  country  over 
which  it  was  spread.  The  right,  !27,000  strong,  occupied  Batisbon  and  the 

(1)  Nap    ii.20,  !J1.   l>um.  r.  16,  17.    .^o.n.  xiv.         f2)  Dam.  v.  9f ,  27r  80,  81.  Joob.  xi».  IJ,  H. 
63,  G5. 
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Faktinate ;  the  left,  eonsisting  of  18,000  men,  under  Hiller,  was  stationed  in 
the  German  Tyrol :  so  that  not  more  than  60,000  combatants  couid  be  relied 
on  to  maintain  the  important  line  of  the  Inn.  In  Italy,  Field-marshal  Beile- 
garde  bad  100,000  under  his  command,  but  they  too  were  weakened  by  the 
immense  line  they  had  to  defend;  15,000  were  in  the  lulian  Tyrol,  under 
SaTidowich;  10,000  in  Ancona  and  Tuscany;  20,000  were  formed  of  the 
fieaipolitan  troops,  who  could  be  little  relied  on  :  so  that,  for  the  decisive 
shock  on  the  Mincio,  not  more  than  00,000  effective  men  could  be  as* 
semlried  (1). 
m  pH^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  Imperial  Cabinet  less  active  in  its  endeavours  to 
k^trpaieoi,  awaken  the  northern  powers  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  me- 
naced them,  from  the  great  abilities  and  evident  ambition  of  the  first  con- 
Jul.  Special  envoys  were  despatched  to  St.-Petersburg  and  Berlin  to  endea- 
year  to  rouse  the  Russian  and  Prussian  cabinets  into  activity,  but  in  vain. 
Frederick  William  persisted  in  the  system  of  neutrality  which  he  had  so  long 
piirsoed,and  was  destined  so  bitterly  to  expiate ;  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  in- 
tent upon  his  newly-acquired  ideas  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  refused  to 
emlM'oil  himself  with  France,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  imaginary  vision  of 
maritime  independence,  fixed  upon  Europe  the  real  evils  of  territorial  slavery. 
He  retained  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  inactive,  under  Kutusoff 
and  Count  Pahlen,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  who,  if  thrown  into  the  scale 
at  this  critical  moment,  might  have  righted  the  balance  when  it  was  begin- 
juns  to  decline,  and  saved  Russia  from  the  rout  of  Austerlitz  and  the  confla- 
gration of  Moscow  (2). 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  military  efforts  of  England, 
though  intended  to  follow  out  thetrue  spirit  of  the  alliance,  were  not  better 
4tk  j«oc.  calculated  to  aid  the  common  cause.  On  the  4tb  June  an  attack  was 
made  on  the  forts  in  Quiberon  bay,  by  the  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Edward  Pellew;  but  after  gaining  a  trifling  success,  and  dismantling  the 
fortifications,  they  embarked  without  making  any  permanent  impression. 
l;^^^  Early  in  July  a  secret  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Sir  j««s  James  Pulteney,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  sailed  for  the 
^^**^^       coast  of  France.  It  first  appeared  off  Bellie-Isle;  but  as  the  strong 


mT'iI:  works  on  that  island  rendered  any  attack  a  difficult  enterprise,  it 
shortly  made  sail  from  the  coast  of  France,  and  landed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ferrol.  After  two  skirmish^,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated,  the 
British  took  possession  of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  harbour,  and  every 
thing  promised  the  immediate  reduction  of  that  important  fortress,  with  the 
srpt.  IS.  fleet  within  its  walls,  when  the  English  commander,  intimidated  by 
the  rumour  of  reinforcements  having  reached  the  town,  withdrew  bis  forces, 
and  made  sail  for  Gibraltar,  where  Abercromby,  with  the  expedition  which 
had  so  long  lain  inactive  at  Port  Mahon,  awaited  his  arrival  (3). 
^I^A^ttht  '^^  union  of  two  squadrons,  having  on  board  above  twenty  thou- 
pivsse.de-  sand  English  troops,  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  excited  the  utmost 
ttckc^^.'  alarm  through  the  whole  Peninsula.  This  armament,  the  greatest 
which  had  yet  sailed  from  the  British  shores  during  the  whole  war,  menaced 
alike  Carthagena,  Seville  and  Cadiz.  Reinforcements  from  all  quarters  were 
hastily  directed  to  the  lines  of  St.-Roch  in  front  of  Gibraltar ;  vessels  were 
aunk  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  all  the  means  adopted 
which  could  be  thought  of  to  repel  the  threatened  attack.  The  British  com- 

(1)  nap.  ii.  19,30.   Jom.  xir.  72,  73.   Oum.  ▼.         (3)  Ann.  Reg.  1800, 213»  2lS.  iom.  %iv,  4a>  47. 
30. 91.  nam.  v,  42. 

(2)  Dom.  ▼.  31,  22.  Jom.  xiv.  2S,  24. 
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mandere,  Instead  of  making  sail,  the  moment  they  arrired,  for  the  isle  of 
8t.-Leon,  lay  above  a  fortnight  inactive  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  at 
oei. ».  length  appeared  ofT Cadiz  on  the  5th  October.  Never  was  a  more  for- 
midable armament  assembled ;  the  naval  forces  consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  twenty-seven  frigates,  and  eighty-four  transports,  having  on  board  abofe 
twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  ocean  was 
covered  by  the  innumerable  sails  of  the  British  armada,  which  seemed  des- 
tined to  revenge  upon  Spain  the  terrors  of  the  celebrated  armament  whidi 
had  been  baffled  by  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth.  Noways  intimidated  by  the 
formidable  spectacle,  the  Spanish  governor  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  the  Bri- 
tish commanders,  in  which  he  adjured  them  not  to  add  to  the  calamities  whidi 
already  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  from  an  epidemic  which  carried  off 
several  hundreds  of  persons  daily.  They  replied,  that  the  town  would  not  ht 
attacked  if  the  ships  of  war  were  delivered  up ;  and  as  this  was  not  acceded  to, 
preparations  were  made  for  landing  the  troops ;  but  t>efore  they  could  debart, 
the  accounts,  received  of  the  yellow  fever  within  its  walls  were  so  serious, 
that  the  British  comnlanders  apprehended  that  if  the  city  were  taken,  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition  might  be  frustrated  by  the  effect  of  the  con- 
tagion among  the  troops,  and  withdrew  from  the  infected  isle  to  the  straits  of 
GibralUrfi). 
Jf  siIiiJTo  ^^*  while  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  was  tarnished  by  the 
th«  British  failure  of  such  mighty  forces  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  ai 
■quMiron.  cvcut  of  tho  utmost  importance  to  the  future  progress  of  the  mar- 
itime war  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean.  Malta,  which  for  above  two  yean 
had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  forces  by  land  and  sea,  began,  io 
the  course  of  this  summer,  to  experience  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Two  frigates 
sailed  from  the  harbour  in  the  end  of  August  with  part  of  the  garrison,  one  of 
which  was  speedily  taken  by  the  British  crulzers.  At  length,  all  their  means 
of  subsistence  having  been  exhausted,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into  in  the 
middle  of  September,  in  virtue  of  which  the  French  were  to  be  conveyed  as 
prisoners  of  war,  not  to  serve  till  regularly  exchanged,  to  Marseille ;  aiid  this 
noble  fortress,  embracing  the  finest  harbour  in  the  world  within  its  impreg- 
nable walls,  long  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  now  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  permanently  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions  (2). 
h?*y"Ekc.  '^^^  hopes  of  the  Imperial  cabinet,  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  the 
tiM  of  piM  war,  were  not  a  little  founded  on  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  sooth 

VJl     At 

vrnicr.  of  Italy,  to  which,  it  was  hoped,  the  arrival  of  the  English  expedi- 
tion under  Abercromby  would  give  a  certain  degree  of  consistency.  Pope 
Pius  VI  had  sunk  under  the  hardships  of  his  captivity  in  France,  and  died  ia 
March  of  this  year.  The  choice  of  the  Roman  Conclave,  assembled,  under  the 
Imperial  influence,  at  Venice,  fell  on  the  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  who  assnned 
the  tiara,  under  the  title  of  Pius  VII .  At  the  same  time  when  he  ascended  (he 
Papal  throne  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  suffering  severely  under  the  eiae- 
tions  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  he  wisely  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  to  aUenaie 
their  misfortunes.  Without,  therefore,  engaging  openly  in  the  war,  he  lest 
a  willing  ear  to  the  propositions  which  the  first  consul,  who  was  extremely 
desirous  of  the  support  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  instantly  .made  to  bim.  Bot 
the  other  parts  of  Italy  were  in  the  most  hostile  state.  A  body  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  Neapolitans  had  taken  a  portion  on  the  Tronto  between  the  Upper 

(0  Ann.  Reg.  1800,210.  Jom.  xir,  47. 40.  nun.         (2>  Ann.  Rm,  1800,  21$.  Jon.  sir.  fSi  ll-  ■* 
iT,  312,  .847.  Iv.  49,50. 
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KMtiiityof    Abmcze  and  the  march  of  Ancona;  a  Neapolitan  diYisioQ,  under 
Count  Roger  de  Damas,  was  in  the  Roman  states  $  Piedmont,  in  coa* 


K  rfpl<9.  and 
iatamrtioiu 


,^^,         Bternation  at  the  recent  annexation  of  the  Novarese  territory  to  the 


^^'^  ^'     Italian  powers,  and  the  English  expedition  was  detained  in  useless 
■MM  with  <]enionstrations  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for 


rmaee.  Gisalpiue  republic,  and  the  innumerable  oppressions  of  the  French 
annies,  was  in  so  agitated  a  state,  that  a  spark  might  blow  it  into  open  com* 
bustion ;  while  the  peasants  of  Tuscany,  in  open  insurrection  to  support  the 
Imperial  cause,  presented  a  tumultuary  array  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
meD.  These  bands,  it  is  true,  were  little  formidable  to  regular  troops  in  the 
field ;  but  as  long  as  (hey  continued  in  arms,  they  required  to  be  watched  by 
detachments,  which  diminished  the  strength  of  the  army;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  motives  which  induced  Napolton  to  accede  to  the  prolongation  of  the  ar* 
mistice  with  Austria,  that  it  would  give  him  time,  during  its  continuance,  to 
clear  hia  flank  of  these  troublesome  irregulars  (1). 
Tbr  Prrsdi '  As  tho  armisUco,  by  a  strange  oversight,  did  not  extend  to  the 

rrvsfcir 
Tuscan 
tta»m 
frrat 

««*^*      the  French  troops  to  effect  this  object.  General  Sommari  va,  to  whom 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  intrusted  the  military  forces  of  his  states,  was 
rapidly  proceeding  with  the  organization  of  the  peasants  in  the  Apenninea, 
when  Dupont,  early  in  October,  intimated  to  him,  that  unless  the  insurrection 
was  forthwith  disbanded,  he  would  move  against  Tuscany  with  a  formidable 
force.  As  these  summonses  met  with  no  attention,  the  French  troops  ad- 
ranced  in  great  force,  in  three  columns.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  defend  the 
Apennines,  Florence  was  occupied  on  the  i5th.  The  Austriansf  under  Som- 
ott.  x».        mariva,  retired  towards  Ancona,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  insur- 
gents retired  to  Arezzo,  where  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  laat 
Oct.  It.        extremity.  An  attempt  to  force  open  the  gates  having  failed,  the 
French  General  Meunier  made  preparations  for  a  general  assault,  which  took 
place  on  the  following  morning  at  five  o^clock.  Nothing  could  resist  the  im«- 
occ  t9-        petuosity  of  the  French  columns ;  the  grenadiers  mounted  the 
fcaling  ladders  amidst  a  shower  of  balls ;  quickly  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  rampart,  and  chasing  the  tinhappy  peasants  from  house  to  house, 
and  street  to  street,  soon  filled  the  town  with  conflagration  and  carnage.  The 
slaughter  was  dreadful ;  a  few  escaped  by  subterraneous  passages,  and  made 
good  their  flight  into  the  country ;  others  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  at  ditoretion,  and  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  but  by 
te-  the  greater  number  perished  in  the  town,  under  the  sword  of  an  irritated 
and  relentless  victor  (2). 
Lefteni  it    This  bloody  stroke  proved  fatal  to  the  Tuscan  insurrection.  The 
tiTe'Encmli  fugitives  who  escaped  the  carnage,  spread  far  and  wide  the  most 
Jj^^^g'^  dismal  accounts  of  the  late  of  their  unhappy  comrades,  and  the 
«<*^        peasants,  thunderstruck  with  the  rapidity  and  severity  of  the  blow, 
lost  no  time  in  deprecating  the  wrath  of  an  enemy  who  appeared  irresistible. 
Sommariva,  fettered  by  the  armistice  with  Austria,  retired  entirely  from  the 
Tuscan  states,  and  the  inhabitants,  left  to  their  own  means  of  defence,  had 
no  resource  but  in  immediate  submission.  A  strong  division  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Leghorn,  which  entered  the  place  without  opposition,  and  af- 
ter the  barbarous  method  of  carrying  on  war  now  adopted  by  the  first  con- 
sul, instantly  confiscated  the  whole  English  property  in  the  harbour  and 
town.  Forty-six  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  besides  750,000  quintals  of  wheat 

(I)  Bot.  ir.  40>  so.  Dub.  r.  03*  93*  Ntp.il.  If.         (3)  Bot.  it.  50,  55.   Dam,  ▼.  07«  08*  torn,  xir, 
Jom.  xiT.  141.  142.  144,  145.  Nap.  ii.  I8, 19. 
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and  barley,  and  90,000  quintals  of  dried  vegetables,  were  thus  obtained  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  an  acquisition  of  great  importance  to  its  future  opera- 
tions (1) ;  but  which,  like  all  other  ill-gotten  gains,  in  the  end  recoiled  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  acquired  them,  and  contributed  to  form  that  deep  and 
universal  hatred  at  the  French  dominion,  which  at  length  precipitated  Napo- 
l^n  from  the  throne. 

Oct  i6.        At  the  same  period  the  Swiss,  whose  divisions  and  democntk 
uitrem-      tTanspoTts  had  exposed  their  country  to  the  severities  of  Republi- 
stnL^'indo.     can  conquest,  were  doomed  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  mistfj 
dMtt^H.      and  humiliation.  The  shadow  even  of  their  independence  vanished 
before  the  armed  intervention  of  the  first  consuh  The  numat>us  insurrectiaiii 
of  the  peasants  against  the  enormous  requisitions  of  the  Republican  agents; 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  partizans  of  the  ancient  constitutions;  the^ 
neral  anarchy  and  dissolution  of  government  which  prevailed,  loudly  ealted 
for  a  remedy.  NapoHon  applied  it,  by  causing  his  minister  Reinhard  to  de- 
clare to  the  democratic  despots  who  ruled  the  country,  that  he  would  recog- 
nise no  authority  but  that  of  the  executive  commission  to  whom  he  transmit- 
ted his  orders ;  a  declaration  which  at  once  brought  the  whole  country  un- 
der the  immediate  sway  of  the  central  government  at  the  Tuileries  (2). 
Capture  of     Thc  EugHsh  in  the  course  of  this  year  made  themselves  masters  of 
>^'dZ«.  Surinam,  Berbice,  St.-Eustache,  and  Demerara,  Dutch  setllemenU 
Fwrnanent  ou  tho  mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  the  same 
th^Tthe  ^i™®  Napol^n  published  an  edict,  permanently  incorporating  the 
ilndi'witta  provinces  acquired  by  the  Republic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Fi«iw.'     and  extending  the  French  laws  and  institutions  to  these  valuable 
acquisitions.  Thus,  while  England  was  extending  its  mighty  arms  over  both 
hemispheres  (3),  France  was  laying  its  iron  grasp  on  the  richest  and  most 
important  provinces  of  Europe.  The  strife  could  not  be  other  than  desperate 
between  two  such  powers. 

asth  Not.  Such  was  tho  stato  of  Europe  when  the  armistice  of  Hohenlindeo 
was  denounced  by  the  first  consul,  and  hostilities  recommenced  at  all  pointi 
in  the  end  of  November. 
^hc  ud«"  ^^^  ^^®  Aulic  Council  determined  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  no 
or  the  Inn.  lluo  was  moro  capable  of  opposing  an  obstinate  resistance  toilie 
invader  than  that  of  the  Inn.  That  river,  which  does  not  yield  to  the  Rhine 
either  in  the  impetuosity  or  the  volume  of  waters  which  it  rolls  towards  the 
Danube,  meanders  in  the  Tyrol,  as  far  as  Kufstein,  between  inaccessible  ridges 
of  mountains,  whose  sides,  darkened  with  pine  forests,  are  surmounted  bj 
bare  peaks,  occasionally  streaked,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  with  snow. 
From  thence  to  Muhldorf  it  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  cut  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
torrent  through  solid  rock,  whose  sides  present  a  series  of  perpendicular  pn- 
cipices  on  either  bank,  excepting  only  in  a  few  well-known  points,  whidi 
were  strongly  guarded,  and  armed  with  cannon.  This  powerful  line,  sop- 
ported  on  the  left  by  the  fortress  of  Rufetein,  and  on  the  right  by  that  of 
Braunau,  both  of  which  were  in  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  two  immense  bastions,  equally  menacing  to  an  invading 
enemy,  the  one  formed  by  the  Tyrol,  with  its  warlike  and  devoted  popela- 
tion  and  inaccessible  mountains,  the  other  by  Bohemia  and^the  chain  of  the 
Bohmerwald,  which  skirts  the  Danube  from  Lintz  to  Straubing,  where  the 

Archduke  Charles  was  organizing  a  numerous  body  of  forces  (4). 
> 

(t)  Dam.  T.  69.  Nap.  ii.  16.  Jom.  xW.  MS,  146.        (4)  Penonal  obterratlons.    Jm.  sir.  It  ?<• 

(2)  Doui.  T.  71.  Dujii.  ▼.  %2.  Nap.  ii.  27. 

(3)  Dam.  r.  94»  25. 
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Had  the  Anstrians,  headed  by  the  Archduke  Charles^  remained  on  the  de* 
liesisiTe  in  this  strong  position,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  disasters  of  the  cam^* 
paign  woold  have  been  avoided.  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  force  such  a 
central  line,  defended  by  eighty  thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of  that 
great  commander;  while  to  attempt  to  turn  it,  either  by  the  Tyrol  or  Bohe- 
mia, woold  tuive  been  equally  perilous.  To  detach  thirty  thousand  men  into 
the  defiles  leading  into  Bohemia  would  have  been  imminently  hazardous, 
when  so  large  a  force  threatened  the  centre  of  the  invader;  while  a  similac 
BBOTement  into  the  Tyrol,  besides  being  attended  with  the  same  danger,  would 
hatre  incurred  the  hazard  of  being  defeated  by  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  who  oc- 
cupied the  impregnable  passes  and  fortresses  which  guarded  the  entrance 
into  that  difficult  country.  But  from  these  diffi<;ulties  the  French  were  re- 
iieved  by  the  resolution  of  the  Imperialists  to  cross  the  Inn,  and  carry  the 
war  Tigoroosly  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  a  project  which  might  have  led  to 
Tictory  if  conducted  by  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Init  terminated  in  nothing  but  disaster  in  the  hands  of  his  brave  but  inexpe- 
rienced successor  (1). 
^rat^ct«r  Although  the  offensive  movement  of  the  Imperialists  led  to  such 
riLitu.  calamitous  results,  it  was  skilfully  combined,  and  promised  in  the 
outset  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  Republican  right,  under  Lecourbe, 
sneuhed  through  the  Yoralberg  mountains  to  Feldkirch  in  the  Tyrol;  the 
centre,  under  Moreau  in  person,  was  in  position  at  Ebersberg,  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Munich  to  Haag;  the  left,  commanded  by  Grenier,  was 
atationed  at  Hohenlinden,  on  the  road  to  Muhldorf.  The  project  of  the 
Imperialists  was  to  detach  Klenau  from  Ratisbon  towards  Landshut,  where  he 
was  to  be  joined  by  Keinmayor  with  twenty  thousand  men  (2) ;  meanwhile 
the  centre  was  to  advance  by  echellons  towards  Hohenlinden,  and  bear  the 
wei^t  of  their  forces  on  the  Republican  left,  where  the  least  resistance  might 
be  expected. 

aiiBi  a«v.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  Augereau,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Gallo-Batavian  army.  He  denounced  the  armistice  four  days  before 
his  colleagues,  and  advanced,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  from 
Frankfort  by  the  course  of  the  Maine  towards  Wurtzburg.  Though  the  Im- 
perial forces  in  that  quarter  were  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  they  opposed  but 
a  feeUe  resistance,  from  being  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  recently  levied 
in  Bohemia  and  the  states  of  Mayence,  little  calculated  to  resist  the  French 
op«»*»  ^^  veterans.  After  a  slight  combat,  the  Imperialists  were  repulsed  at 
aLte?.  **''  all  points;  the  Baron  Albini,  after  an  ephemeral  success  at  Aschaf- 
fenbourg,  was  driven  with  loss  out  of  that  town  and  forced  back  to 
Scbweiiddrth,  while  Dumonceau  pushed  on  to  Wurtzburg,  and  summoned 
the  garrison,  which  shut  iteelf  in  the  citadel.  The  first  effect  of  these  disasters 
was  to  dissolve  the  insurrectionary  troops  of  Mayence  under  Albini,  who 
nerer  appeared  again  during  the  campaign.  The  Austrian  general  Simbschen, 
reduced  by  this  defection  to  thirteen  thousand  men,  took  a  position  at 
M  Dee.  Bourg-Ebcrach  to  cover  Bamberg' ;  he  was  there  attacked  on  the 
lollowing  day  by  Augereau,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  driven  back  to. 
Pommersfield.  Satisfied  with  this  success,  the  French  general  established  his 
troops  behind  the  Regnitz  to  await  the  fall  of  the  ciudel  of  Wurtzburg,  which 
Dumonceau  was  beginning  to  besiege  in  regular  form  (5).  These  advantages 
were  much  more  important  upon  the  issue  of  the  campaign  than  might  have 

(l)  Jom.  xrr.  76.  (3)  Dam.  t.  S«,  95-  Nap.  H.  33,  2i.  Jom.  xir. 

Is)  Jon.  xiT.  T9.  Dvm.  t.  96, 97.  9l»  95. 
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been  supposed  fttnii  the  quality  tnd  numbers  of  the  troops  engaged;  fw  fay 
clearing  the  extreme  left  of  Iforeaa  they  permitted  him  to  draw  his  Idt  wini, 
nnder  Sainte  Suzanne,  nearer  to  his  centre,  and  reinforce  the  grand  armyoa 
the  Inn,  in  the  predse  quarter  where  it  was  menaced  by  the  imperialisto. 
tUcaZ'  Meanwhile,  operations  of  the  most  dedsive  importance  had  tilcm 
truni  wi.    place  on  the  fnn.  On  the  27th  November  the  Imperialists  brolLe  n 

▼■nrt^  into  ^ 

uymiitu     to  execute  their  intended  concentration  on  the  right  towards  Luid* 
shut;  but  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  at  that  time  retarded  consideraUj  ikt 
march  of  their  columns ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  29tfa  that  their  advanced  gaud 
reached  that  place.  At  the  same  time  Moreau  concentrated  his  forces  in  tlis 
eentre,  and  advanced  by  Haag  towards  Ampfing  and  Muhldorf.  Fearioi  d 
continuing  his  flank  movement  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  win 
threatened  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  his  line  of  march,  the  archduke  arrestad 
his  columns,  and  ran  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle  on  the  direct  roid  to 
Munich.    They  accordingly,  on  the  30Ui,  retraced  their  steps,  and  moved 
through  cross  roads  towards  Ampfing  and  Dorfen.  This  lateral  moveoMt 
performed  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  in  dreadful  roads,  completed  thi 
exhaustion  of  the  Austrian  troops,  but  it  led,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  MSt 
promising  results  (i). 
M^^  ^      By  a  singular  accident,  Moreau  had  heard  nothing  of  the  adnnoi 
Moreau.      of  thc  Impcridists  towards  Landshut,  far  less  of  their  cross  msv^ 
ment  to  Ampfing ;  but  some  confused  accounts  had  merely  reached  the  B» 
publican  head-quarters  of  considerable  assemblages  of  the  enemy  tomdi 
Muhldorf,  and  the  French  general,  desirons  to  explore  his  way,  pvAd 
forward  strong  reconnoitring  parties  in  that  direction.  His  right  occopiid 
Rosenheim,  his  left  and  centre  were  gradually  approaching  the  Austria 
columns  by  Haag  and  Wasserbourg.  The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  briflg 
the  Imperial  army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  massed  together,  perpeadi- 
cularly  against  the  left  of  the  French,  who,  ignorant  of  their  danger,  were  ad* 
vancing  in  straggling  and  detached  columns  to  discover  where  they  were  (t)« 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  things,  and  of  the  able  manoeuvre  of  tlie  arebdal*) 
speedily  shewed  itself.  The  French  army,  turned  and  out-generaled,  «• 
exposed  to  be  cut  up  in  detail ,  while  separated  in  a  line  of  march  by  an  oMoy 
n^.i.         drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  one  of  its  flanks.  Grenier,  whoK 
the  first  in  advance,  was  leisurely  approaching  Ampfing,  when  he^nssad- 
denly  assailed  by  vast  masses  of  the  enemy,  in  admirable  order  andtetde 
array;  he  was  speedily  thrown  into  confusion,  and  put  to  the  rout.  In  vato 
STof'Si     N^y  displayed  all  his  talent  and  resolution  to  sustain  the  weight « 
il"?ii«*w-     **^^  Imperial  columns;  his  troops,  after  a  brave  resistance,  w«« 
•et.  ' "" '     broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  divinon  of  Grandjean,  while  ihit 
of  Hardy,  which  advanced  to  its  support,  shared  the  same  fate.  At  the  sisie 
time  Legrand,  afker  a  sharp  conflict  in  the  valley  of  the  Issen,  was  coostiaiaid 
to  fall  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  DorTen.  The  Imperialists  were  ewT 
where  successful.   They  had  attacked.  In  compact  and  regular  masses,  Aj 
enemy's  divisions  while  in  march  and  separated,  and  spread  alarm  ttd 
discouragement  from  the  general's  tent  to  the  sentinels'  outposte  (5). 
S^toHiJl    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  brilliant  success  had  attended  the  Austianadj 
beniindr^.*    vancc,  aud  if  it  had  been  vigorously  followed  up  by  a  psff^ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  immense  advantages  which  it  offered,  and  faij^ 
back  the  enemy's  retreating  columns  without  intermission  upon  tbase  wwcs 


U\  Join.  xiv.  85,  87.  Bum.  ▼.  lOO.  105.  (3)  Jom.  xir.  80,  9U  N«P«  »•  3«i3^  *^*''' 

(2;  Wap.  u.  80.  Jom,  xi».  88,  OO.  Ouin.  y.  iQi,      104,  I0». 
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came  up  to  their  support,  it  might  bare  led  to  the  total  defeat  of  the  FreDcfa 
army,  and  changed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  campaign.  But  the  Archduke 
John,  satisfied  with  this  first  advantage,  allowed  the  enemy  to  recoTer  from 
their  consternation.  On  the  following  day  no  forward  moTement  was 
ide,  and  If oreau,  skilfully  availing  himself  of  that  respite,  retired  through 
the  forest  of  Hobemlinakn  to  the  ground  which  he  had  originally  oocupi^ 
and  carefully  studied  as  the  probable  theatre  of  a  decisive  conflict  (1). 

The  space  which  lies*between  the  Inn  and  the  ber,  whieh  is  from' 
twelve  to  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth,  is  intersected  in  its  centre  by 
^'•<^«'  this  forest,  now  cdebrated  not  less  in  history  than  poetry  (2).  Pa- 
^EdLlel  to  the  course  of  the  two  rivers  its  woods  lorm  a  natural  harrier  or 
stockade,  six  or  seven  leagues  long,  and  from  a  league  to  a  league  and  a  half 
broad.  Two  great  roads  only,  that  fr<»B  Munich  to  Wasserbourg,  and  from 
Munich  to  Muhldorf,  traverse  that  thick  and  gkKHuy  forest,  where  the  pine* 
trees  approach  each  other  so  closely,  as  in  most  places  to  render  the  passage 
of  cavalry  or  artillery,  excepting  on  the  great  roads,  impoasible.  The  village 
of  Hobenlind^i  is  at  the  entrance  on  the  Munich  side  c^  the  one  defile,  that 
ai  Mateapot  at  the  mouth  of  that  leading  to  Muhldorf.  The  village  of  Eber»^ 
berg  iorms  the  entrance  of  the  other  defile  leading  to  Wasserbourg.  Between 
tfacisr  two  roads  the  broken  and  uneven  surface  of  the  forest  is  traversed  only 
hy  cooBtry  paths,  ahnost  impracticable  during  the  storms  of  winter  even  to 
&ot  soldiers  (5). 
4Me  viM  Morean  with  his  staff  had  carefully  rcconnettred  this  ground ;  and 
mtm^tm  ^  goon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  archduke  was  to  advance 
tkroogh  its  daagerous  defiles,  he  prepared,  with  the  art  of  a  ooosummate 
gmcgaly  So  tarn  it  to  the  best  account.  Rapidly  eonceotrating  his  forces  ia 
She  piniB  at  the  CBtranee  of  the  defiles  on  the  Monich  aide,  he  at  the  same 
tiBie  gave  orders  toBicfaeiMmse,  with  his  division,  to  advance  aaross  the 
inrr^,  so  as  to  fall,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  perpendicularly  on  the 
Ine  of  the  great  road  froin  Hohenlinden  to  Muhldorf.  He  naturally  antici- 
paled  that  this  raovemoat  would  bring  him  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrian 
when  entangled  in  the  defile,  with  iu  long  traitt  of  artillery  and  char 
^  and  that  if  the  Republican  fwce  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  could  only 
its  ground  till  this  side  attack  took  place,  the  ruin  of  the  wh<^ 
dtonan^  on  at  least  the  capture  of  all  its  cannon,  would  be  the  result.  To 
tb^  object,  he  concentrated  all  the  lorces  he  could  command  at  the 
Lkof  the  defile;  bat  so  unloreseeB  was  the  attack,  that  not  above  two* 
ilwda  o€  his  army  could  take  a  part  in  the  action ;  neither  the  rightrwing 
under  Lecourbe,  nor  the  half  of  the  left,  under  Sainte  Snaanne,  could  be 
toq^ectad  to  arrive  so  as  to  render  any  assistance  (4).' 

<!^  The  ImperialiBis  had  committed  the  great  error  of  allowing  the 
ai^a.  surprised  BepabltcaBS  all  the  2d  to  concentrate  their  scattered 
bat  tbty  did  not  on  the  following  day  repeat  their  mistake.  Early 
ma  tbe  laoniDgof  the  3d,  a  day  ever  memoraUe  in  the  military  annals  of 
France,  all  their  troopa  were  in  motion,  and  they  pfamged,  in  three  great 
tain  ■■■!»,  inlft  the  forest  to  approach  the  enemy.  The  centre,  forty  thousand 
strong,  advanced  by  the  great  road  from  Muhldorf  to  Munich,  the  only  road 
which  was  practicable,  in  the  dreadful  state  of  the  weather,  for  artillery ; 
aboTe  a  htmdred  pieces  of  cannon  and  five  hundred  chariots  encumbered  its 


(1)  Nap.  U.  81.   Ouitt.  v.  107»  108.  Jcm.xir.  (3)  Dum.  v.l09,  ItO.  l*enoiial  obtenrslfon. 

9i,  92.  (4)  Nap.  ii.  31,  37.   Jom.  xir.  94,  90.   Dam.  ▼. 

C3)  IW  nadcr  wtU  retaUMSt  Ur.  CaapbclT*  wVm  U  I » 1 1 2 .  Mim.  du  DeptK  d«  la  GuexT«,  t,  243.    ' 
Od«  t9  BohenlisdiRi. 
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moTemento.  The  infantry  marched  first ;  then  came  the  long  train  oCartiQerf 
and  caissons;  the  cavalry  closed  the  procession.  The  right  wing,  under  die 
comnund  of  general  Latour,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  fd- 
lowed  the  inferior  road  leading  from  Wasserboarg  to  Munich ;  Keinmayer 
moved  on  the  flank  of  that  column,  with  his  light  troops,  through  the  forest; 
while  the  left  wing,  under  Riesch,  was  directed  to  proceed  by  a  cross  path 
by  Albichen  to  St.-Ghristophe.  The  Imperial  columns,  animal«l  by  their  sik- 
cess  on  the  prjeceding  days,  joyfully  commenced  their  march  over  the  jet 
unstained  snow  two  hours  before  it  was  daylight,  deeming  the  enemy  hn  M 
retreat,  and  little  anticipating  any  resistance  before  their  forces  were  united 
and  disposed  in  battle  array,  in  the  open  plain^  on  the  Munich  side  of  the 
forest  (1). 

From  the  outset,  however,  the  most  sinister  presages  attended  their 
steps.  During  the  night  the  wind  had  changed ;  the  heavy  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding days  turned  into  snow,  which  fell,  as  at  Eyleau,  in  such  thick  flakes 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  see  twenty  yards  before  the  head  of  the  colafln, 
while  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  forest  presented,  under  the  trees,  a  nrnfora 
white  surface,  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  beaten  trad  (2). 
The  cross-paths  between  the  roads  which  the  troops  followed,  bad  at  ay 
time,  were  almost  impassable  in  such  a  storm ;  and  each  body,  isolated  in  the 
snowy  wilderness,  was  left  to  its  own  resources,  without  either  reeeiria^ 
i|^^»^^^  intelligence  or  deriving  assistance  from  the  other.  The  central  ce- 
tb«  ra-*' ''  lumn,  which  advanced  along  the  only  good  road,  outstripped  the 
th'eforat.  others;  and  its  head  had  traversed  the  forest,  and  approad»d 
Hohenlinden  al^ut  nine  o'clock.  It  was  there  met  by  the  division  of  Groocbf, 
and  a  furious  conflict  immediately  commenced ;  the  Austrians  endetTOuriai 
to  debouche  from  the  defile  and  extend  themselves  along  the  front  of  the 
wood,  the  French  to  coerce  their  movements  and  drive  them  back  into  the 
forest.  Both  parties  made  the  most  incredible  eflbrts ;  the  snow  which  fefl 
without  interruption,  prevented  the  opposing  lines  from  seeing  each  other; 
but  they  aimed  at  the  flash  which  appeared  through  the  gloom,  and  mshc^ 
forward  with  blind  fury  to  the  deadly  charge  of  the  bayonet.  Inacnsihif} 
however,  the  Austrians  gained  ground ;  their  ranks  were  gradually  exteado^ 
in  front  of  the  wood,  when  Generals  Grouchy  and  Grandjean  pot  themsdfcs 
atthe  head  of  fresh  battalions,  and  by  a  decisive  charge  drove  them  back  isle 
the  forest.  The  imperial  ranks  were  broken  by  the  trees,  but  still  they  l^ 
Bisted  bravely  in  the  entangled  thickets;  posted  behind  the  trunks,  they  kept 
.  up  a  murderous  fire  on  the  enemy ;  and  the  contending  armies,  tmken  iito 
single  file,  fought,  man  to  man,  with  invincible  resolution  (3). 

While  this  desperate  conflict  was  going  on  in  front  of  HofaenlindeD,  the 
leading  ranks  of  the  Austrian  right  began  to  appear  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  on  the  other  road.  Ney  instantly  repaired  with.his  division  to  the  sects 
of  danger,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  coIobBi 
which  was  in  the  act  of  deploying,  not  only  drove  it  back  into  the  wood,  hot 
captured  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and-a  thousand  prisoners  (4). 
The  effect  of  these  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Moreau,  in  preventing  »^ 

(1)  Nap.  ii.  33.  Me-n.  ▼.  251.  Dooi.  v.  Hi,  116.         '3)  Dam.  ▼.  117.  118.  Jom.xir.  J«,»T.  a-'- 

Jom.  x\r.  05,  07.  260.  267.  Nap.  ii.  32,  S3. 

••  TU  nora.  but  arart*  yoolrvrl  «■ 
(i)   «  On  Llndra,  whrn  th«  ran  wm  low.  Can  pirrea  tbe  war  rlond*  roUiiK  4aa 

All  bloodlcM  lay  tbe  uolrodden  raow,  y/thnr  foriem  Frank  and  Sery  9m, 

And  dark  a*  winter  wm  the  flow  Sbovt  In  tbclr  iulphwoM  eanop?.- 

Or  lacr  rolling  rapidly."  /.v  „    ,   «.        >.<«.«»      <:  «i  Ikfl.*« 

(4)  Ney*f  Hen.  h.  40i  5t.  »»p.  «•  34»  *""■ 
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defiioying  of  the  heads  of  the  Imperial  coliunos  from  the  forest,  was  to  inlro- 
dace  TaciiiaUon  awl  conliisioD  into  the  long  train  in  their  centre,  which, 
miable  to  advance  from  the  combat  in  its  front,  and  pressed  on  by  the  crowd 
IB  its  rear,  soon  began  to  fall  into  confusion.  They  were  in  this  state,  jammed 
vp  amidst  I«ng  files  of  cannon  and  waggons,  when  the  division  of  Riche- 
panse,  which  had  broken  up  early  in  the  morning  from  Ebersberg,  on  the 
Mmuch  side  of  the  one  defile,  and  straggled  on  with  invincible  resolution 
through  dreadful  roads  across  the  forest,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Malenpot,  on  the  If  uhldorf  side  of  the  other,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  at  the  close  of  its  protracted  array.  But 
just  as  it  was  approaching  this  decisive  point,  and  slowly  advan- 
V"**-  dng  in  open  column  through  the  forest,  this  division  was  itself 

piereed  throuJi^  the  centre,  near  St.-Ghristophe,  by  the  Austrian  left  wing, 
under  Riesch,  which,  moving  up  by  the  valley  of  Albichen,  to  gain  the 
chaussde  of  Wasserbourg,  by  which  it  was  destined  to  pierce  through  the 
forest,  fell  perpendicularly  on  its  line  of  march.  Thus  Richepanse,  with  half 
his  division,  found  himself  irretrievably  separated  from  the  remainder;  the 
maiMBavre  which  he  was  destined  to  have  performed  on  the  centre  of  the 
Imperialists  was  turned  against  himself,  and  with  a  single  brigade  he  was 
placed  between  that  immense  body  and  their  left  wing.  An  ordinary  gene- 
ral, in  such  alarming  circumstances,  would  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
thus,  by  allowing  the  Imperial  centre  to  continue  its  advance,  endangered  the 
victory;  but  Richepanse,  whose  able  mind  was  penetrated  with  the  import- 
ance oif  his  mission,  bravely  resolved  to  push  on  with  the  single  brigade  which 
remained  under  his  command,  and  fidl  on  the  rear  of  the  grand  column  of 
the  enemy.  He.sent  orders,  therefore,  to  his  separated  brigade  to  maintain 
itself  to  the  last  extremity  at  St.-Ghristophe,  and  advanced  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  towards  |fatenpot  and  the  line  of  march  of  the  grand  Austrian 
column  (1). 

^^  *i^  «f  ^h^i^  ^^  troops  approached  the  great  road,  they  came  upon  the 
Mwi-  cuirassiers  of  Lichtenstein  who  formed  part  of  that  vast  body,  who 
*  had  dismounted,  and  were  reposing  leisurely  under  the  trees  until 
Ihe  great  park  of  artillery  and  the  reserves  of  KoUowrath  had  passed  the 
defile.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  astonishment  they  beheld  this 
new  enemy  on  their  flank,  who  was  the  more  unexpected,  as  they  knew 
tlut  their  left  wing,  under  Riesch,  had  passed  through  the  for^t,  and  they 
deemed  themselves  perfectly  secure  on  that  side.  They  made,  in  conse- 
quence, little  resistance,  and  were  speedily  driven  off  the  chaussde.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  success,  Richepanse  left  to  his  cavalry  the  charge  of  keeping  * 
off  the  Imperial  cuirassiers,  and  advanced  himself  with  Xhe  two  remaining 
regiments  of  infantry  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Imperial  centre  in  the  forest  of 
Hohenlinden.  The  appearance  of  this  force,  amounting  to  nearly  three  thou- 
Mnd  men,  behind  them,  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  Austrian  column. 
The  troops  of  that  nation  are  proverbially  more  sensitive  than  any  in  Europe 
to  the  danger  of  being  turned  when  in  a  line  of  march.  A  brigade  of  the 
Bavarian  reserve  was  speedily  directed  to  the  menaced  point,  but  it  was 
oveiwhelmed  in  its  advance  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives,  and  thrown  into  such 
difiCMrder  by  the  overturned  cannon  and  caissons  which  blocked  up  the  road, 
tbat  it  never  reached  the  enemy.  Three  Hungarian  battalions  were  next 
Inronght  up,  but  after  resisting  bravely,  amidst  the  general  consternation 
around  theih,  they  too  at  length  were  broken  and  fled.  This  little  action 

'     (1)  Rap-  >!•  14,  SS.  JbiiC  sir.  ^7*  99.  Dnn.  t.  I19i  130*  Mte.  r.  370i  274. 
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decided  the  Victory ;  the  whole  Austrian  artillery  lay  exposed  to  the  attads 
of  the  victor  in  a  situation  where  it  was  incapable  of  making  any  reastance  (i). 
Horeau,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  in  front  of  Hohenlinden,  was  sUil 
maintaining  an  anxious  conflict,  when  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the  diitctioa 
of  Matenpot,  and  the  appearance  of  hesitation  and  confusion  in  the  mumfi 
columns,  announced  that  Ihe  decisive  attack  in  the  chauss^  behind  them,  bj 
Richepanse,  had  taken  place.  He  instantly  directed  Grouchy  and  Ney  to  niake 
a  combined  charge  in  front  on  the  enemy.  The  French  battalions,  which  had 
so  long  maintained  an  obstinate  defence,  now  commenced  a  furious  ousel, 
and  the  Austrian  centre,  shaken  by  the  alarm  in  its  rear,  was  violently  assailed 
in  front.  The  combined  effort  was  irresistible.  Ney,  at  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican grenadiers,  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  along  the 
chaussee,  until  the  loud  shouts  of  the  troops  announced  that  they  had  joined 
the  victorious  Richepanse,  who  was  advancing  along  the  same  road  to  meet 
him,  as  fast  as  its  innumerable  incumbrances  would  permit.  No  words  can 
paint  the  confusion  which  now  ensued  in  the  Austrian  column.  The  artillery- 
drivers  cut  their  traces,  and  galloped  in  all  directions  into  the  forest;  the 
infantry  disbanded  and  fled ;  the  cavalry  rushed  in  tumultuous  squadrons  to 
the  rear,  trampling  under  foot  whatever  opposed  their  passage;  the  waggom 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  amidst  the  universal  wreck,  97  pieces  d 
cannon,  300  caissons,  and  7000  prisoners  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  (2). 
Great  Tie.  Whilc  thls  docisivo  success  was  gained  in  the  centre,  the  oolooni 
tory^gaiDsd  ^  Latour  and  Keinmayer,  who  had  succeeded  in  debouching  from 
Frearb.  |)|q  forcst  and  united  in  Uie  plain  on  its  other  side,  yiolently  as- 
sailed the  Republican  left,  where  Grenier,  with  inferior  forces,  defended  the 
other  road  to  Munich.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  and  the  assistance  oft 
part  of  the  division  of  Ney,  he  was  sensibly  losing  ground,  when  the  intd- 
ligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  centre  compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  ad- 
vantages, and  retire  precipitately  into  the  forest.,  Grenier  instantly  resnned 
the  offensive,  And  by  a  general  charge  of  all  his  forces,  succeeded  in  om^ 
whelming  the  Austrians  while  struggling  through  the  defile,  and  taidng  six 
pieces  of  cannon  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  Genenl 
Becaen,  with  a  fresh  brigade,  disengaged  the  half  of  Richepanse*s  dlriaioiT 
cut  off  during  his  advance,  which  was  hard  pressed  between  General  Riesek^ 
corps  and  the  retiring  columns  of  the  centre,  who  still  preserved  their  nob. 
Before  night,  the  Republicans,  at  all  points,  had  passed  the  forest.  Foor  ef 
their  divisions  were  assembled  at  Matenpot,  and  the  head-quarters  were  ad- 
^vanced  to  Haag,  while  the  Imperialists,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  above 
*i00  pieces  of  cannon,  and  14,000  soldiers,  took  advantage  of  the  night  lo 
withdraw  their  shattered  forces  across  the  Inn  (5). 
Its  prodi.  Such  was  the  great  and  memorable  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  the 
L^u*r^cs.  most  decisive,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Rivoll,  which  had  jH 
been  gained  by  either  party  during  the  war,  and  superior  even  to  that  it- 
nowned  conflict  in  the  trophies  by  which  it  was  graced,  and  the  immeise 
consequences  by  which  it  was  followed.  The  loss  of  the  French  on  that  and 
the  preceding  days  was  9000  men,  but  that  of  the  Imperialists  was  oeariy 
twice  as  great,  when  the  deserters  and  missing  were  taken  into  account;  they 
lost  two-thirds  of  their  artillery,  and  the  moral  consequences  of  the  defcit 
were  fatal  to  the  campaign.  The  victory  of  Marengo  itself  ^-as  Iq^s  moment- 

4 

(1)  Nap.  ii.  35.  88.  Join.  xU.  99»  tOO.  Dam.  t.  (8)  Nap.  ii.  36, 37.  Dttm.  t.  117,  t».  '•***' 
121*123.  101,  105.  K^itt-v.  290,285.                              . 

(2)  JoA.  xiv.  99,  101.  Mein..T«272,  3M.  Dbw.  '    • 
T.  121,  124.  rjjp.  ii.  36,  37. 
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cms  in  its  military  consequences.  It  merely  gave  the  Republicans  possession 
qf  the  Sardinian  fortresses  and  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  but  the  disaster  of 
Bohenlinden  threw  the  army  of  Germany  without  resource  on  the  Hereditary 
States,  and  at  once  prostrated  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  (1). 

Merit  of       Common  justice  must  award  to  Moreau  the  merit  of  skilful  com- 

catniag  i'  bination,  and  admirable  use  of  the  advantages  of  ground  in  this 
great  victory ;  but  it  is  a^  the  same  time  manifest  that  he  owed  much  to 
chance,  and  that  fortunej  crowned  a  well-conceived  plan  of  defence  by  a 
decisive  offensive  movement.  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  French  gene- 
ral were  defensive ;  he  merely  wished  to  gain  time,  in  order  to  enable  his 
light  and  left  wings,  under  Lecourbe  and  Sainte-Suzannc,  to  arrive  ^nd  take 
a  part  in  the  action..  By  the  movements  on  previous  days,  he  was  so  far  out- 
generaled, that,  though  his  army  on  the  whole  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  his  opponents,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  at  Ampfing  with  an  inferiority  of  one 
to  two,  and  at  Hohenlinden  on  equal  terms.  The  movement  of  General  Riche- 
panse,  however  well  conceived  to  retard  or  prevent  the  passage  of  the  forest 
by  the  Austrian  army,  could  not  have  been  reckoned  upon  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce decisive  success;  for  if  he  had  advanced  half  an  hotir  later,  or  if  ftiesch's 
column,  which  it  should  have  done,  according  to  the  Austrian  disposition, 
had  arrived  half  an  hour  sooner,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  midst  of 
superior  forces,  and  both  his  division  and  that  of  Decaen,  which  followed  his 
footitteps,  would  probably  have  perished.  The  imprudence  of  the  Austrians 
in  engaging  in  these  perilous  defiles  in  presence  of  the  enemy's  army,  and 
not  arranging  matters  so  that  all  their  columns  might  reach  the  enemy  at  the 
same  lime,  undoubtedly  was  the"  principal  cause  of  the  disaster  which  fol- 
lowed'; but  although  Moreau^s  arrangements  were  such  as  would  probably  at 
all  events  have  secured  for  him  the  victory,  it  was  the  fortunate  accidents 
which  occurred  during  the  action  which  occasioned  its  decisive  result  (2). 

Tw  4i*.      Thunderstruck  by  this  great  disaster,  the  whole  Imperial  army 
•inTb^Tod  retired  behind  the  Inn,  and  made  a  show  of  maintaining  itself  on 

tbr  Ion.  tijat  formidable  line  of  defence.  But  it  was  but  a  show.  From  the 
first  thd  disposition  of  its  columns,  disposed  in  part  in  echellon  along  the  road 
to  Salzbourg,  indicated  an  intention  of  retreating  in  that  direction.  After 
nfaturely  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,. Moreau  resolved  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Inn,  on  the  road  to  Salzbourg;  but  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  he  caused  all  the  boats  of  the  Iser  to  be  assembled  at 
If  uhich^  collected  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  that  direction,  and  gave  out  that 
he  was  about  to  cross  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  By  adgptiug  this  line  of 
^advance,  the  French  general  had  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the  Imperialists 
fro]£  their  left  wing,  hitherto  untouched,  in  the  Tyrol ;  menacing  Upper 
Xustria  and  Vienna,  and  endangering  the  retreat  of  Bellegarde  from  the 
plains  jof  Italy.  These  Advantages  were  so  important,  that  they 'overbalanced 
the  obvious  diflicultias  of  4he  advance  in  that  direction,  arising  froni  the 
B^cessity  of  crossing  three  mountain'  streams,  the  Inn,  the  Alza,  and  the 
Salza^  and  the  obstacles  that  might  be  thrown  in  their  way  from  the  strength 
H  the  mountain  ridges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzbourg  (5). . 


i- 


'l^  Jofli.  xW.  107.   Nop.  ii.  131<  Dnm.  ▼.  120.       formed  so  powerrol  a  featareju  his  character.  Jra* 
r*i)  Jom.  xitf  106>  107.  Nap.  ii.  52.*  54.  loasj  towards  tYcty,  one  who  had  either  esseritially 

NapolioD's  ofaMrrationt  oo  this  batltc,  and  the  ^  injured  or^valled  bis  repatjtioii,  and  a  total  dttre- 
«h^«  campaign  of  Moreau*  have  been  hero  adopted  *  ^sird  of  truth  when  recounting  their  operations,  are 
tnHj  la  so  f*r  as  (hry  appear  to  be  consonant  to  twro^of  the  xlefects  in  ^  great  a  ui.in,  upon  which  It 
xeuoa  and  justice.  They  are  distinguished  by  his  is  at  once  the  iQost  nA:es»ary  and  the  most  paiafui 
maul  ability,  (^ut  strbugly  tinctured  by  that  en-  doty  6f  the  historian  (o  dwell. 
Tcoocned  feeUag  towards  tfls.  great  riyal,  which        (3)  Jom.  xin  llli  U2.  Dnm.  t.  139,1)i|  189; 
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skiiM^  While  the  boats  of  the  Iser  "were  poblicly  conducted,  with  the 
by'l^i?'  Utmost  possible  Sclat,  to  the  lower  Inn^  Leoourbe  t^aused  a  bridge 
tb«  PMstge  ^qy|p3gQ  iQ  i^  secretly  transported  in  the  night  to  Rosenheim,  od 
efrrctMi'by  ^b®  ^^d  ^^  Salzbourg,  and  hdving  collected  thirty-Gve  thousaad 
vonn.  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  established  a  battery  of  twenty-eight 
pieces  during  the  night  of  the  8th  December  at  Neuperen',  where  the  Inn 
flows  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  which  is  the  only  point  in  that  quarter  where 
the  right  bank  is  commanded  by  the  left.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  foUowing 
morning,  while  it  was  still  pitch-dark,  the  French  cannon,  whose  arriol 
was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Austrian-  yidettes,  opened  a  furious  fire,  so  wdl 
directed  that  the  Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire;  and  the  Republicaiii 
instantly  constructed  a  bridge,  and  threw  across  so  strong  a  body  of  troops » 
gave  them  a  solid  footing  on  the  left  bank.  At  the  same  time  a  battery  ma 
placed  in  front  of  the  bridge  at  Rosenheim,  in  order  to  prevent  the  barning 
of  the  remaining  arches  of  that  wooden  structure,  of  which  one  only  hid 
been  destroyed;  but  .the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Gond<^,  which  was  stationed 
on  the  opposite  bank,  faithfully  discharged  its  duty,  and  the  whole  bridge 
was  soon  consumed.  In  consequence  of  this  drcbmstance,  Leconrbe's  troops 
were  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  passage  at  Neuperen,  but. so  dilatory 
were  the  movements  of  the  Imperialists,  that  no  sufficient  force' could  be  eol- 
lected  to  oppose  their  progress;  a  second  bridge  of  boats  was  tonstructed 
near  Rosenheim,  by  which  Richepanse's  division  was  passed  over,  and  the 
Austrians,  abandoning  the  whole  line  of  the  Upper  Inn,  retired  behind  the 
Salza.  Thus  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  military  lines  in  Europe  bro- 
ken through  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  hours,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  (1). 
This  extraordinary  success  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  Imperialists  baying 
been  led,  by  the  demonstrations  of  Moreau  against  the  Lower  Inn,  to  codccb- 
trate  the  right  wing  of  their  army,  which  had  suffered  least  in  the  disastraos 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  that  quarter,  which  removed  it  three  or  foa^  mir- 
ches  from  the  scene  where  the  real  attack  was  made.  No  sooner  did  they 
ret;eive  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  Lecourbe  over  the  Upper  Inn,  than  thef 
hastily  moved  all  their  disposable  troops  towards  the  menaced  point;  hut 
finding  that  the  enemy  were  established  on  the  right  bank  m  too  great  font 
to  be  dislodged,  they  fell  back  on  all  sides,  and  abandoning  the  whole  lioeiif 
the  Inn,  concentrated  their  army  behind  the  Alza,  between  Altenmarkt  nd 
the  lake  of  Sine,  to  cover  the  roads  to  Salzbourg  and  Vienna  (3). 
^S^^'  lAoreau,  conceiving  with  reason  that  the  spirit  of  the  Aastfin 
to*  fi!^"^'*  ^"°y  ^^^^  ^  severely  weakened  by  such  a  succession  of  djatsters, 
&lh!botf^g.  resolved  to  push  his  advantages  to  the  utmpst.  Tl^e  Austrians  now 
experienced  the  ruinous  consequences  attending  the  system  of  exteafinj 
thcmseh-es  over  a  vast  line  in  equal  force  throughout,  which,  fiiice  theconr- 
mencement  of  the  war,  they  had  so  obstinately  follo\aed ;  they  found  then- 
selves  unable  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  victor  at  any  point,  and  by  tbenpd 
advimce  of  Lecourbe  were  irrecoverably  separated  frona  their  left  wingi»the 
Tyrol.  Moreau  having  resolved  i)ot  to  allow  them  to  esVd>lish  themsekres  io 
a  solid  Qianner  behind  the  Salza,  pushed  rapidly  {orward  across  th^  Aq^ 
Pec.  la.  and  the  Traun  to  Salzboqrg.  He  experience  noconsiderabte  oppo- 
sition- till  he  reached  the  neighboiiijiood  qf  that  town,  but  ^en  Leoomhe, 
with  the  advanced  guard,  approaohed  the  Saa^,  he  found  the  palk  of  the 
Austrian  army,  thirty  .thoitoid  strong,  including  ten  thouynd  canirj, 

posted  in  i.  strong  position  covering  me  approach  to  Salzbourg.  Its  front  was 

•  • 

(t)  Dam.  Y.  1M»  140.  Jom.  xit;  U2,  US.  JXm,        (9)  Jon.  iiY.  Il4,  M0«  Diun.  n  14L  til- 
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eoTered  by  the  Saal,  ihe  rapid  coarse  of  which  offered  no  inconsiderable 
obftUde  to  an  attacking  force;  its  right  rested  on  inaccessible  rocks,  and  its' 
left  was  protected  by  the  confluence  of  the  Saal  and  the  Salza.  But  this  posi- 
tion, how  strong  soever,  had  its  dangers;  it  was  liable  to  be  turned  by  a 
passage  of  the  Salza,  effected  below  the  town  between  Lauffen  and  Salzbourg, 
in  which  case  the  army  ran  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  Vienna,  or  thrown 
iMck  in  disorder  upon  the  two  bridges  of  boats  which  preserved  its  commu- 
mcation  with  the  right  bank  of  the  river  (1). 
Lecoorbe  commenced  the  attack  with  his  accustomed  vigour ;  Gudin  car- 
>«c.  ried  the  village  of  Salzbourghoffen,  and  made  six  hundred  prison- 
;  but  Montrichard  was  so  rudely  handled  by  the  Imperial  cavalry,  that  he 
driven  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men.  But  this  suc- 
was  of  little  avail,  for  Moreau  ordered  Decaen  to  cross  the  Salza  at  Lauf- 
fen, an  operation  which  was  most  successfully  performed.  While  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Imperialists  was  drawn  to  the  broken  arches  of  the  bridge  by  a 
Tiolentcannonade,  this  able  general  directed  four  hundred  chosen  troops  to- 
a  point  a  little  lower  down,  who,  undeterred  by  the  violence  and  cold  of  the 
winter  torrent,  threw  themtelves  into  the  stream,  swam  across,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  some  boats  on  the  opposite  side,  by  which  the  pas- 
sage was  speedily  effected.  Moreau  was  no  ^poner  informed  of  this  success, 
than  he  pushed  Richepanse,  with  two  fresh  divisions,  across  at  this  place, 
and  advanced  against  Salzbourg  by  the  right  bank.  Encouraged  by  this  sup- 
it!!^  m'  P^^'  Lecourbe,  on  the  day  following,  renewed  his  attack  on  the 
*rtBmud  hf  Austrian  rear-guard,  commanded  by  the  Archduke  John  in  person, 
««««i^te*"  posted  in  front  of  Salzbourg.  His  troops  advanced  in  two  columns, 
from  or  tiiM  ^^^  j^^  ^  ^.^^  ^  Reichenthal,  the  other  formed  in  front  of  Yaal ; 

a  thick  fog  covered  the  ground,  and  the  French  tirailleurs  advanced  inconsi- 
derately to  the  attack,  deeming  the  Austrians  in  full  Iretreat,  and  desirous  of 
having  the  honour  of  first  reaching  Salzbourg.  They  were  received  by  the  fire 
of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  whose  discharges  soon  dissipated  the  mist,  and  dis- 
eovo^  two  formidable  lines  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Lecourbe 
hBongfat  np  his  horse,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  .by  the  first  line  of  the  Im- 
perial cavalry,  which  broke  into  a  splendid  charge  when  the  Republicans 
approached  their  position.  Lecourbe  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
opposing  such  formidables  forces,  drew  back  his  wings  behind  the  Saal,  and 
posted  his  infantry  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of  Yaal.  He  there  maintained  him- 
sdf  with  difficulty  till  the  approach  of  night,  glad  to  purchase  his  safety  by 
the  loesof  two  thousand  men  left  on  the  field  of  battle  (2). 
Bac  th«       Had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Lauffen,  this  bril- 
ISS^'    hant  achievement  might  have  been  attended  with  important  con- 
SIT^uSed  sequences ;  but  that  disastrous  circumstance  rendered  the  position 
t»  norm,    ^i  SalzbouTg  uo  lougcr  tenable.  Moreau,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  rapidly  advancing  up  the  right  bank,  and  the  Archduke 
lohn,  unable  to  oppose  such  superior  forces,  was  compelled  to  retire  during 
the  "night,  leaving  that  important  town  to  its  fate.  Decaen,  with  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Moreau,  took  possession  of  Salzbourg,  without  opposition,  on 
the  following  morning,  and  the  Republican  standards  for  the  first  time  waved 
on  the  picturesque  towers  of  that  romantic  city  (3). 

The  occupation  of  Salzbourg,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  the  Salza, 
decided  tl|e  fiite  of  the  monarchy.  The  shattered  remains  of  the  grand  army, 

(l)  Jnm.  xlv.  ItSf  tip*  Dam.  v.  |95r  197.  Kap.        (2)  Nap.  ii.  40. 41.  Jom.xiT.  116, 120.  Dam.  Y 
U.  3f,4a.  19S,  206. 

k  (3)  Nap.  ii.  40.  Dam.  290i  207> 
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uorraa  whlch  had  been  unable  to>  maintain  the  formidable  lines  of  two 
Tm^rt/"  such  rivers,  broken  in  numbers,  subdued  in  spirit,  were  unable 
vieiiua.  thereafter  to  make  any  head  against  a  numerous  enemy,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  conducted  with  consummate  miUtary  skill.  Emboldened  by 
the  unexpected  facility  with  which  he  had  passed  these  considerable  rivers, 
Moreau  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  no  time  to  recover  from  his  consternation, 
but  to  push  on  at  once  towards  Vienna,  and  decide  the  war  in  the  centre  of 
the  Hereditary  States,  before  the  other  French  armies  had  begun  seriously  to 
skirmish  on  the  frontier.  He  disquieted  himself  little  about  the  forces  in  the 
Tyrol,  deeming  the  troops  in  that  province  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Lombardy  by  Brune,  and  the  march  of  Macdonald  through  theCri- 
sons,  which  shall  immediately  be  noticed.  SjitisQed  with  the  precautions, 
therefore,  of  leaving  on  the  right  small  bodies  as  he  advanced,  to  mark  the 
principal  passes  into  that  mountainous  region,  and  on  the  left  of  detaching 
Sainte-Suzanne  with  his  wing  to  watch  the  motions  of  Klenau,  who  was  threa- 
tening the  Gallo-Batavian  army  at  Wurtzburg,  he  himself  pushed  on  with  his 
whole  centre  and  right  wing  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  (i). 

Richepanse,  who  conducted  his  advanced  guard,  marched  with  so  ran^ 
expedition,  that  he  came  up  with  the  Austrian  rear  at  Herdorf.  Notwith- 
Dec.  1^6.        standing  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  who  the  day  before  had  marched 
Md'iV.         twelve  leagues,  he  attacked  the  enemy  at  daybreak,  routed  tbem, 
and  made  a  thousand  prisoners.  The  two  following  days  was  a  continued  mn- 
ning  fight;  the  Austrians  retired,  combating  all  the  way,  to  Schwanstadt 
This  indefatigable  leader  was  closely  followed  byDecaen  and  Grouchy,  who 
came  up  to  his  support  the  moment  that  any  serious  resistance  arrested  his 
columns ;  while  I^courbe,  at  the  head  of  the  other  wing  of  the  invading  army, 
advanced  by  the  mountain  road,  in  order  to  turn  the  streams  where  they 
were  easily  fordable,  and  constantly  menace  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  In 
^^  Jifn.    ^'■^"^  ^^  Schwanstadt  the  Imperialists  made  an  eflbrt  to  arrest  this 
ti^Mc^       terrible  advanced  guard.  Three  .thousand  cavalry,  supported  by 
gulrr         rocky  thickets,  lined  with  tirailleurs  on  either  flank,  stood  fins, 
and  awaited  the  onset  of  the  Republicans;  but  they  were  now  in  a  state  of 
exultation  which  nothing  could  resist.  The  infantry  advanced  to  within  three 
hundred  paces  of  that  formidable  mass  of  cavalry,  without  noticing  the  tirail- 
leurs, who  rattled  incessantly  on  either  flank,  and  then  breaking  ^into  a 
Dec.  la.        charge,  approached  the  horse  with  levelled  bayoneU  with  so  mach 
resolution,  that  the  Austrians  broke  and  fled,  and  nearly  a  thousand  men 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  On  the  following  day,  a  scene  of  dreadful 
confusion  ensued,  when  the  Austrian  rear-guard  crossed  the  Traun.  A  co- 
lumn of  twelve  hundred,  under  Prince  Lichtenstein,  stationed  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Lambach,  where  the  passage  was  going  forward,  made  such  a  heroic 
resistance  as  gave  time  to  the  greater  part  of  the  cannon  and  baggage  to  defile 
over  the  bridge;  but  at  length  it  fell  a  victim  to  its  devotion,  and  was  almost 
a}l  slain  or  made  prisoners.  Immediately  the  whole  remaining  Imperialisis 
who  had  not  passed  fled  towards  the  defife :  they  were  rapidly  followed  by 
the  Republicans.  A  scene  of  indescribable  horror  ensued;  in  the  melee ci 
fugitives,  carriages,  and  trampling  squadrons,  the  arches  were  fired,  and 
multitudes  threw  themselves  into  the  stream ;  but  such  was  the  resolution  of 
the  French  grenadiers,  that,  regardless  alike  of  the  flames  and  the  dischar|;es 
of  grape  from  the  opposite  bank,  they  rushed  across;  by  their  exertions  the 

(I)  Jom.  xir.  I2f,  t^.   Dnm.  t.  207, 208. 
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teidge  was  preserred  from  destruction,  and  was  speedily  passed  by  the 
triuBphant  French  battalions  (1). 

T}^S^     Affairs  were  in  this  disastrous  state  when  the  Archduke  Charles, 
4akr  joi«  whom  the  unanimous  cries  of  the  nation  had  called  to  the  post  of 
btf^!^  danger,  as  the  only  means  left  of  saving  the  monarchy,  arrived, 
^J^   and  took  thecommand  of  the  army.  The  arriyal  of  that  distinguished 
leader,  who  brought  with  him  a  few  battalions,  for  a  moment  revived  the 
8|»rit9  of  thesoldkrs;  but  that  gleam  was  of  short  duration,  ile  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  would  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  upper 
Anstria,  while  Klenau  made  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  and  Hiller  on 
that  of  Tyrol,  so  as  to  menace  his  communications  in  BavaHa  and  Swabia. 
Bat  the  appearance  of  the  army  as  it  crossed  the  Traun  rendered  it  evident 
to  bis  experienced  eye  that  it  was  too  late  to  calculate  on  the  success  of  these 
mo?ements.  Instead  of  the  proud  battalions  whom  he  bad  led  to  victory  at 
Stockach  and  Zurich,  the  archduke  beheld  only  a  confused  mass  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  covering  the  roads ;  the  bands  of  discipline  were  broken ; 
the  soldiors  neither  grouped  around  their  colours  nor  listened  to  the  voice  of 
tlieir  officers ;  dejection  and  despair  were  painted  in  every  countenance.  Even 
tlie  sight  of  their  beloved  chief,  the  saviour  of  Germany,  could  hardly  induce 
the  extenuated  veterans  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground.  He  saw  that  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  the  disorder,  but  still  he  bravely  resolved  to  do  his  utmost 
to  arrest  it,  and  rather  give  battle  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  than  purchase, 
hy  an  ignboiinious  peace,  the  retreat  of  the  conqueror  (2). 
A^nm*.     fii^  spirits  of  the  troops,  revived  for  a  moment  by  the  arrival  of 
Hmd  to-    their  favourite  leader,  were  irretrievably  damped  by  the  order  to 
^'  ^       eoDtinue  the  retreat,  after  the  passage  of  the  Traun,  to  Steyer.  The 
aithdnke  gave  the  most  pressing  orders  to  hasten  the  advance  of  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection,  and  urge  forward  the  armaments  in  the  capital;  but  in 
tfie  midst  of  these  energetic  measures,  the  rout  of  the  rear^guard  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  who  was  overwhelmed  at  Kremsmunster  on  the  Steyer,  with 
the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  gave  him  melancholy  proof  that  the  troops 
were  so  completely  dejected,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  exer- 
^*^**'       tions.  IH^netrated  with  grief  at  this  disaster,  he  despatched  a mes- 
KDger  to  Moreau,  soliciting  an  armistice,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
Hgned  on  the  25th  by  the  French  general,  and  repose  given  to  the  troops, 
worn  out  by  a  month's  incessant  marching  and  misfortunes  (3). 
opnMiMt    To  complete  the  picture  of  the  memorable  campaign  of  1800  in 
M  dTc*"^  Germany,  it  only  remains  to  notice  the  concluding  operations  of 
***^-      the  Gallo-Batavian  army  on  the  Maine.  After  the  action  at  Bourg- 
Sberach  and  the  investment  of  the  citadel  of  Wurtzburg;  Augereau  endea- 
voared  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  grand  army  under  Moreau. 
His  sitaation  soon  became  critical  when  the  advance  of  that  army  after  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden  left  him  entirely  to  his  own  resources;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  the  approach  of  Klenau  with  ten  thousand  regular 
Austrian  troops  on  his  right  flank,  while  Simbschen  with  twelve  thousand 
^ps  menaced  his  left.  The  danger  soon  became  pressing;  a  division  of  his 
^  '*•       troops  was  attacked  on  the  18th  in  front  of  Nuremberg  by  Klenau, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  forced  to  retreat;  while  his  left  with  difficulty 
i&aintained  itself  against  Simbschen.  Disconcerted  by  these  simultaneous 
attacks,  the  French  general  on  the  two  following  days  retired  behind  the 

(1)  Ibp.  ii.  40, 41.  Dam.  v.  20S,  214.  Jom.xir.         (3)  D«un.  v.  321, 329.  Nap.  ii-  41, 43.  Jom.  xiv. 
IW.«8.  130,  131. 

(2)  Jon.  lir.  139.  thm,  r.  217,  318. 
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Dee.  ar.  Rednitz.  Od  the  2ist  he  was  again  attacked  and  defeated  at  lieii- 
kerchen  by  (he  united  Imperial  generals;  but  they  were  unable  to  follow 
up  their  advantages,  from  having  received  orders  on  the  night  of  thdr  vic- 
tory to  retire  ta  Bohemia,  in  order  to  succour  the  heart  of  the  monarchy,  now 
violently  assailed  by  the  enemy  (4).  They  were  in  the  course  of  execatmg 
these  orders,  when  the  armistice  of  Steyer  put  a  period  to  their  operations. 
Thus  the  Republican  army,  in  a  short  campaign  of  little  more  than  three 
weeks,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  the  most  severe  weather,  marched 
ninety  leagues;  crossed  three  considerable  rivers  in  presence  of  the  enemy; 
made  twenty  thousand  prisoners;  killed,  wounded,  or  dispersed  as  many; 
captured  iSO  pieces  of  cannon,  400  caissons,  and  4000  carriages;  and  never 
halted  till  its  advanced  guard,  arrested  by  an  armistice,  was  within  twenty 
leagues  of  Vienna.  Such  results  require  no  enlogium ;  the  annals  of  wir 
have  few  such  triumphs  to  recount,  and  they  deservedly  placed  Morean  in 
the  very  highest  rank  of  the  captains  of  the  eighteenth  century  (2). 

opcrttioii*  Vniile  these  great  events  were  in  progress  in  Germany,  operatioBi 
Gri»ra.  inferior  indeed  in  magnitude,  but  equal  in  the  heroism  with 
N^ifon^  which  they  were  conducted,  and  superior  in  the  romantic  intoest 
there.  ^t||  ^hlch  thoy  were  attended,  took  place  in  the  snowy  amphi- 
theatre of  the  Alps.  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  second  army  of 
reserve ,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  was  moved  forward  in  October 
to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Grisons ;  and  that  it  was  destined  io  menace 
the  rear  of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  Mincio,  while  Brune  attacked  it  in  firont 
This  auxiliary  corps  would  probably  have  rendered  more  essential  service 
if  it  had  been  directed  to  the  grand  army  of  Horeau,  which  was  destined  to 
operate  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  true  avenue  to  the  Austrian  states; 
but  such  a  disposition  would  ill  have  accorded  viith  the  views  of  the  M 
consul,  who  was  little  anxious  to  put  a  preponderating  force,  so  near  their 
frontier,  into  the  hands  of  a  dreaded  rival,  and  destined  for  himself  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  campaign,  with  the  troops  which  he  was  to  lead  by  the  Rone 
Alps  to  Vienna.  Indepeiidently  of  this  secret  feeling,  which  undoobtedJy 
had  its  weight.  Napoleon  was  misled  by  the  great  results  of  the  Italian  ean- 
paigns  of  1796  and  1797,  and  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  march  of  the  anny 
of  reserve  across  the  St.-Bemard  in  the  present  year.  He  conceived  that 
Italy  was  the  theatre  where  the  decisive  events  were  to  take  place,  and  had 
yet  to  learn  the  superior  importance  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  in  wfaidi 
he  himself  on  future  occasions  was  destined  to  strike  such  redoubtable 
blows(3).  Itis  fortunate  for  (he  historian,  that  this  destination  of  Macdonaid^ 
corps  took  place,  as  it  brought  to  light  the  intrepidity  and  heroism  of  that 
gallant  officer,  of  whose  descent  Scotiand  has  so  much  reason  to  be  prood; 
while  it  led  to  the  interesting  episode  of  the  passage  of  the  Splugen,  perhapi 
the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  modem  war,  and  which  has  been  por- 
trayed by  one  of  its  ablest  leaders,  with  the  fidelity  of  Xenopbon,  and  the 
pencil  of  Livy  (4). 

The  army  of  Macdonald,  which  was  announced  to  consist  of  forty  thoosand 
men,  and  was  furnished  with  staff  and  other  appointments  adequdie  to  that 
number,  in  reality  amounted  only  to  fifteen  thousand  troops.  Hacdonald  na 
sooner  discovered  this  great  deficiency  than  he  made  the  most  urgent  repie- 
scntations  to  the  first  consul,  and  requested  that  the  chosen  reserve  of  tea 

(1)  Nap.  ii.  15*  26.  Dum.  v.  239, 241.  Jom.  xlr,         (S)  lorn.  xW  04.  Arcli.  i.  264.  N•^  u.61. 
131.137.  (4)  Couat  Uatbiea  Dumu. 

(2)  Jom.  xlv.  137,159. 
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thousand  men,  winch  Mont  was  leading  from  the  camp  at  Amiens  to  the 
l>lains  of  Italy,  should  be  pat  under  his  orders.  But  Napol^n,  who  intended 
this  corps  in  the  Alps  to  operate  on  the  campaign,  more  by  the  apprehen- 
siotts  it  excited  among  the  Imperialists  than  its  actual  achieyements  in  the 
field,  refused  to  change  the  destination  of  Murafs  dirision,  and  it  continued 
its  route  for  the  banks  of  the  Mincio.  He  still  belieyed  that  the  frontier  of  the 
In  would  sufficiently  cover  the  Hereditary  States  on  that  side,  and  diat  it 
was  by  accumulating  ninety  thousand  men  in  the  southern  Tyrol  and  Italy, 
that  the  decisire  blow  against  the  Austrian  power  was  to  be  struck.  The  com- 
mand of  this  great  army,  destined  to  dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  Yienna, 
he  nltimately  designed  for  himself  (1). 

S;i^^  Of  all  the  passages  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  there  was  none 
J2^ ««  which  presented  more  serious  natural  obstacles,  and  was  more 
in.  "  carefully  guarded  by  the  enemy,  than  that  which  leads  over  the 
Splagen  into  the  Italian  Tyrol.  It  is  first  necessary  to  pass  from  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  near  its  source,  over  the  Splugen  into  that  of  the  Adda,  which 
descends  in  a  rapid  course  from  the  Julian  Alps  to  Ghiavenna  and  the  lake  of 
Gamo;  from  thence,  if  an  advance  to  the  eastward  is  required,  the  Col 
Apriga,  a  sleep  ridge  entangled  with  wood  and  lofty  chesnuts,  must  be  sur- 
mounted, which  brings  the  traveller  into  the  valley  of  the  Oglio;  between 
winch  and  the  stream  of  the  Adige  there  is  interposed  the  nigged  ridge  of 
the  lionte  Tonal,  whose  snowy  summit  was  occupied  and  had  been  carefully 
iDrtified  by  the  Austrian  troops  (2).  Macdonald  no  sooner  was  made  ac- 
^nted  with  these  obstacles  than  he  despatched  his  chief  of  the  staff.  Gene- 
ral Mathieu  Dumas,  to  lay  before  the  first  consul  an  account  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  which  opposed  his  progress.  No  man  could  be  better 
qualified  than  the  officer  whose  graphic  pencil  has  so  well  described  the 
pamageto  discharge  this  delicate  mission;  for  he  was  equally  competent 
to  appreciate  themilitary  projects  of  the  general-in-chief ,  and  to  portray  the 
il2J^';  physical  obstructions  which  opposed  their  execution.  Napol^n 
ttMPMHfa  listened  attentively  to  his  statement;  interrogated  him  minutely 
mtmatB.  ou  the  foroc  and  positions  of  Hiller's  corps,  and  the  divisions  of 
Landon,  Davidowich,  and  Wukassowich,  which  were  stationed  near  the  head 
of  the  valleys  which  in  that  part  ofthe  Alps  separate  Italy  from  Germany; 
and  then  replied ,  ^'  We  will  wrest  from  them  without  a  combat  that  im- 
mense fortress  of  the  Tyrol;  we  must  manoeuvre  on  their  flanks;  menace 
their  last  line  of  retreat,  and  they  will  immediately  evacuate  all  the  upper 
nlleys.  Iwill  make  no  change  on  my  dispositions.  Return  quickly;  tell 
Maedonald  that  an  army  can  always  pass,  in  every  season,  where  two  men 
can  place  their  feet.  It  is  indispensable  that,  in  fifteen  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  army  of  the  Grisons  should  have  seen  the 
sources  of  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adige ;  that  it  should  have  opened  its- 
fire  on  the  Monte  Tonal  which  separates  them ;  and  that,  having  descended 
toTrmt,  it  should  form  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  threaten,  ia 
concert  with  the  troops  on  the  Mincio,  the  rear  of  Bellegarde's  army-.  I  shall 
take  care  to  forward  to  it  the  necessary  reinforcements;  it  is  not  by  the 
numerical  force  of  an  army,  but  by  its  destination  and  the  importance  of  its, 
operations,  that  I  estimate  the  merit  due  to  its  commander  (3).** 

Having  received  these  verbal  instructions,  Macdonald  prepared,  with  the 
devotion  of  a  good  soldier,  to  obey  his  commands.  His  troops  advanced  the 

•  (0  Don.  T.  148, 140.  Ifap.  ii.  61.  (3)  Don.  r.  ItSi  154. 

(3)  Ptisofulobterration. 
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{J3^-  moment  the  armistice  im  denounced,  into  the  upper  Rheintlul, 
Sbr'^Vfin  ^^^  concentrated  between  Goire  and  Tusis,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  s^i'i^°n.  the  celebrated  defile  of  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the  commence- 


ment of  the  ascent  of  the  Splugen,  while,  at  the  same  Ume>  to  distract  the 
enemy,  and  conceal  his  real  designs,  demonstrations  were  made  towards 
Feldkirch,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  break  into  the  Tyrol  in  that  qnarter.  A  few 
days  were  spent  at  Tusis  in  organizing  the  army,  and  making  the  neoeasary 
preparations  for  the  formidable  undertaking  which  awaited  them,ofcrosring 
in  the  depth  of  winter  the  snowy  summits  of  the  mountains.  All  the  artillery 
was  dismounted,  and  placed  on  sledges  constructed  in  the  country,  to  wbidk 
oxen  were  harnessed;  the  artillery  ammunition  was  divided,  and  placed  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  arras,  ball  cartridge  and 
knapsack,  every  soldier  received  five  days^  provisions,  and  five  packets  of 
cartridges  to  bear  on  his  shoulders  over  the  rugged  ascent.  Had  he  lived  to 
see  the  French  infantry  preparing,  in  the  middle  of  December,  under  the 
weight  of  these  enormous  burdens,  to  cross  the  snow-clad  ridges  of  the 
Bh^etian  Alps,  by  paths  hardly  accessible  at  that  season  to  the  mountaineen 
of  the  country,  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  would  have  expunged  from  his  immortal  work  the  reflection  on  the 
comparative  hardihood  of  ancient  and  modem  times  (1). 
Descrip.       fggjg  jg  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Albula  and  the  Rhine*  at 

ticn  oi  the  .         * 

i^««  of  the  foot  of  a  range  of  pine-clad  cliffs  of  great  elevation,  which  mi 
c».  ^  '^'  across  the  valley,  and  in  former  times  had  formed  a  barrier,  creat- 
ing a  lake  in  the  valley  of  Schams,  a  few  miles  farther  up  its  course.  Through 
this  enormous  mass,  three  or  four  miles  broad,  the  Rhine  has,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  found  its  way  in  a  narrow  bed,  seldom  more  than  thirty  or  Inrty, 
sometimes  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  yards  broad,  shut  in  on  either  side  by 
stupendous  cliffs  which  rise  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above 
its  rocky  channel.  The  road,  conducted  along  the  sides  of  these  perpendi- 
cular precipices,  repeatedly  crosses  the  stream  by  stone  bridges,  of  a  single 
arch,  thrown  from  one  cliff  to  the  other,  at  the  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  raging  torrent.  Innumerable  cascades  descend  froai 
these  lofty  precipices,  and  are  conducted  in  subterraneous  channels  under 
the  road,  or  lost  in  the  sable  forests  of  pine  which  clothe  their  feet.  Impetuous 
as  the  Rhine  is  in  this  extraordinary  channel,  the  roar  of  its  waters  is  scarcely 
heard  at  the  immense  elevation  above  it  at  which  the  bridges  are  placed.  Xht 
darkness  of  the  road,  overshadowed  by  primeval  pines  of  gigantic  stature, 
conducted  through  galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  on  arches  throwa 
over  the  awful  abyss;  the  sojitude  and  solemnity  of  the  impenetrable  forests 
around,  the  stupendous  precipices  above  and  beneath,  which  make  the  pas- 
senger feel  as  if  he  were  suspended  in  middle  air,  conspire  to  render  this 
pass  the  most  extraordinary  and  sublime  in  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the 
central  Alps  (2). 

p  Emerging  from  this  gloomy  defile,  the  road  taverses  for  two  leagues  the 
open  and  smiling  valley  of  Schams;  it  next  ascends  by  a  winding  course  the 
pine-clad  cliffs  of  La  Rofla,  and  at  length  reaches  in  a  narrow  and  desolate 


(1)  Dnm.  ▼.  I5i,  101.  SeeGibboo,  ek«p.  1.  Jom.  anil  horror  •oy  •com  ia  thm  Xips. 
xiv.  146.  147-  single  pa»s  in  the  Simplon.  Mont  Ceob,  the  Orv»t 

(2)  Personol  oLsrrratlon^.    Dam.  t.  151.    Ebcl.  St.>ncrnard.  the  LhtlcSt-^Bcnuird,  tbt^Sl.-Golbu^ 
Art«  Via.  Mala.  the  Bcroliardin,  Ui«  Breaner.  or  tb«  Col  de  Tai4c 

Tlie  dcGIc  orthr  Via  Mala  is  not  so  •celebrated  as  which  can  stand  in  comparison.  )l  approaches  wntt 

its  matchless  features  drscrre;  bvt  the  adinirablo  nearly  to  the  savago  character  of  the  Breach  i»f  fto- 

road  which  is  now  conducted  throagh  iu  ronuntic  land,  or  the  Circi«  of  Gabarnie  fn  the  ¥jnmn,  bat 

cliffs,  and  over  the  Splugeii,  mast  ottimately  bripg  exceeds  in  stupeodotts  featofes  eitJier  ofMen- 

ii  into  more  general  notice.  It  exceeds  in  sublimity  traordinary  Kene». 
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pastoral  Talley  the  village  of  Splagen,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  aseent  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  the  road,  leaving  the  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
which  descend  cold  and  clear  from  the  glaciers  of  Hinter  Rhin,  turns  sharp 
to  the  left  hand,  and  ascends  a  lateral  valley  as  far  as  its  upper  extremity, 
when  it  emerges  upon  the  bare  face  of  the  mountain  above  the  region  of 
wood,  and  by  a  painful  ascent,  often  of  forty-flve  degrees  elevation,  reaches 
the  summit  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  description  applies  to  the  old  road  as 
it  stood  in  iSOO.  The  new  road,  over  the  same  ground,  is  wound  gradually  up 
the  ascent,  with  that  admirable  skill  which  has  rendered  the  works  of  the 
French  and  Italian  engineers  in  the  Alps  the  object  of  deserved  admiration 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  wearied  traveller  then  beholds  with  joy  the 
waters  flowing  towards  the  Italian  streams,  in  a  narrow  plain  about  four 
hundred  yards  broad,  situated  between  two  glaciers  at  the  base  of  overhang* 
ing  mountains  of  snow.  From  thence  to  Isola,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
declivity,  is  a  descent  of  two  leagues,  conducted  in  many  places  down  zig-zag 
slopes,  attended  with  great  danger.  On  the  right,  for  several  miles,  is  a  con- 
tiniied  precipice,  or  rocky  descent,  in  many  places  three  or  four  hundred 
leet  deep,  while,  on  the  Idft,  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  on  the  bare 
facto  of  the  mountain,  exposing  the  traveller  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
avalanches,  which,  loosened  on  the  heights  above  by  the  warmth  of  the 
southern  sun,  often  sweep  with  irresistible  violence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
decUvity  (i). 

in  summer,  when  the  road  is  well  cleared,  it  is  possible  to  go  in  three  hours 
firom  the  village  of  Splugen  to  the  hospice  on  the  summit;  but  when  the 
newly  fallen  snow  has  effaced  all  traces  of  the  path  in  those  elevated  regions, 
above  the  zone  of  the  arbutus  and  rhododendron ;  when  the  avalanches  or 
the  violence  of  the  winds  have  carried  off  the  black  poles  which  mark  the 
course  of  the  road,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascend  with  safety  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountain..  The  traveller  must  advance  with  cautieus  steps,  sounding, 
as  be  proceeds,  as  in  an  unknown  sea  beset  with  shoals;  the  most  experienced 
guides  hesitate  as  to  the  direction  which  they  should  take;  for  in  that  snowy 
vrildemess  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  icy  peaks,  affording  few  landmai-ks  to 
direct  their  steps,  even  if  they  should  be  perceived  for  a  few  minutes  from 
amidst  the  mantle  of  clouds  which  usually  envelope  their  summits  (2). 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  from  this  description,  what  labours  are 
requisite  during  the  winter  season  to  open  this  passage.  It  is  necessary  for 
an  extent  of  five  leagues,  from  the  village  of  Splugen,  to  that  of  Isola,  either 
to  clear  away  the  snow,  so  as  to  come  to  the  earth,  or  to -form  a  passable 
road  over  its  top ;  and  the  most  indefatigable  efforts  cannot  always  secure 
success  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  frequent  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  clouds  which  suddenly  rise  up  from  the  valleys  beneath,  the  terrible 
storms  of  wind  which  ai'ise  in  these  elevated  regions,  the  avalanches  which 
descend  with  irresistible  force  from  the  overhanging  glaciers,  in  an  instant 
destroy  the  labour  of  weeks,  and  obUterate,  by  a  colossus  of  snow,  the  greatest 
efforts  of  human  industry  (3). 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  awaited  Macdonald  in  the  first  mountain 
Jidge  which  lay  before  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He  arrived  wi(h  the 
uaw.  3£  •  advanced  guard,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  at  the  village  of 
Splugen,  the  point  where  the  mountain  passage,  properly  speaking,  begins, 
with  a  company  of  sappers,  and  the  first  sledges  conveying  the  artillery. 

(I)  DuuT.  154. 1S5.   PectontlolMeiTatlon.  (3)  Ibid. 1. 165. 

(?)  DA.  T.  l«4. 
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diSK»  '^^  country  guides  placed  poles  aloug  the  ascent;  the  Uboimn 
ttp^t-^  followed  and  cleared  away  the  snow;  the  strongest  dragoons  next 
tb^  French  marched  to  beat  down  the  road  by  their  horses*  feet;  they  hiii 
ttTpLiHge.  already,  after  incredible  fatigue,  nearly  reached  the  summit,  iduB 
the  wind  suddenly  rose,  an  avalanche  fell  from  the  mountain,  and  sweepiof 
across  the  road,  precipitated  thirty  dragoons  at  the  head  of  the  column  into 
N<»v.  17.  the  gulph  beneath,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  between  tbe 
ice  and  the  rocks.  General  La  Riboissi^re,  who  led  the  van,  was  a-hndfl( 
the  caij^ract  of  snow,  and  reached  the  hospice ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
column,  thunderstruck  by  the  catastrophe,  returned  to  Splugen;  and  the 
wind,  which  continued  for  the  three  succeeding  days  to  blow  with  gntt 
Tiolence,  detached  so  many  ayalanches,  that  the  road  was  entirely  bkxM 
up  in  the  upper  regions,  and  the  guides  declared  that  no  poasible  effoili 
could  render  it  passable  in  less  than  fifteen  days  (1). 

Macdonald,  howeyer,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  such  <^tacles.  inde- 
pendently of  his  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  destined  part  in  the  campaign,  neces- 
sity forc^  him  on,  for  the  unwonted  accumulation  of  men  and  hones  ia 
those  elevated  Alpine  regions  promised  very  soon  to  consume  the  wbale 
Dee.  X.  subsistence  of  the  country,  and  expose  the  troops  to  the  greatest 
dangers  from  actual  want.  He  instantly  made  the  best  arrangemait  wliieh 
circumstances  would  admit  for  re-opening  the  passage.  First  marched  to 
of  the  strongest  oxen  that  could  be  found  in  the  Grisons,  led  by  the  most 
experienced  guides;  they  were  followed  by  f[>rty  robust  peasants,  wlro 
cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow;  two  companies  of  sappers  followed  md 
improved  the  track;  behind  them  marched  the  remnant  of  the  squadron 
of  dragoons,  which  had  suffered  so  much  on  the  first  ascent,  and  who  brifdj 
demanded  the  post  of  danger  in  renewing  the  attempt.  After  them  came  a 
convoy  of  artillery  and  a  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  strong  rear^guinl 
closed  the  party.  By  incredible  efforts  the  head  of  the  column,  before  night, 
reached  the  hospice,  and  although  many  men  and  horses  were  swaUovcd 
up  in  the  ascent,  the  order  and  discipline  so  necessiOy  to  the  success  of  the 
etiterprise  were  maintained  throughout,,  They  here  joined  general  La  Ri- 
boissi^re,  who  continued  the  same  efforts  on  the  Italian  side;  and  led  this 
adventurous  advanced  guard  in  safety  to  the  sunny  fields  of  Gampo  Doldoo 
at  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain.  Two  other  columns,  arrayed  in  ihe 
same  order,  followed  on  the  2d  and  3d  December,  in  clear  frosty  weather, 
with  much  less  difficulty,  because  the  road  was  l^^eaten  down  by  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  had  preceded  them ;  but  several  men  died  of  the  exoessife 
cold  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  (2). 
Heroism  of  Eucouragod  by  this  success,  Macdonald  advanced  with  the  re* 
i!r^i!tf  mainder  of  his  army  to  Splugen  on  the  4th  December,  and  leaTisg 
wiVh^^i^.  o^^Y  ft  slight  rear-guard  on  the  northern  side  of  the  moontaiSf 
i°A-  commenced  his  march  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  at  the  bead  d 

seven  thousand  men.  Though  no  tempest  had  been  felt  in  the  deep  nliey 
of  the  Rhine,  the  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night  in  such  quantities,  that 
from  tbe  very  outset  the  traces  of  the  track  were  lost,  and  the-road  reqoired 
to  be  jnade  anew,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascent.  The  guides  refused 
to  proceed ;  but  Macdonald  insisted  upon  making  the  attempt,  and  after  six 
hours  of  unheard-of  fatigues,  the  head  of  his  column  succeedcKl  in  readung 
the  summit.   In  the  narrow  plain  between  the  glaciers,  however;  they 

(I)  Jon.  %\r,  1S4,  t&$.  Uwn. ▼.  l«|,  |€9.  (%)  0iim«  t.  If0|  til.  J«b*  ^I*  iHt,^^' 
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iDond  tbe  road  blocked  up  by  an  immeDse  mass  of  snow,  formed  by  an 
tTilaiiche  newly  fallen,  upon  which  the  guides  refused  to  enter,  and  in 
ooosequence  the  soldiers  returned,  unanimously  exclaiming  that  the  passage 
was  dosed.  Macdonald  instantly  hastened  to  the  front,  reviyed  the  sinking 
s|iirits  of  his  men,  encouraged  the  faltering  courage  of  the  guides,  and 
adrandng  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  plunged  into  the  perilous 
nais,  sounding  every  step  as  he  advanced  with  a  long  staff,  which  often 
sank  deep  into  the  abyss.  ^^  Soldiers,"  said  he,  ''the  army  of  reserve  has 
Mirmounted  the  St.-Bemard;  you  must  overcome  the  Splugen;  youi  glory 
leqnires  that  you  should  rise  victorious  over  difficulties  to  appearance 
iasaperable.  Your  destinies  call  you  into  Italy?  advance  and  conquer,  first 
tlie  mountains  and  the  snow,  then  the  plains  and  the  armies  (1).''  Pot  to 
shame  by  such  an  example,  the  troops  and  the  peasants  redoubled  their 
efforts;  the  vast  walls  of  ice  and  snow  were  cut  through,  and  although 
the  hurricane  increased  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  repeatedly  filled  up 
their  excavations,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  rendering  the  passage  prac* 
tkible.  The  tempest  continued  to  blow  with  dreadful  violence  during  the 
passage  to  the  hospice  and  the  descent  of  the  Cardinal;  the  columns  were 
repeatedly  cut  through  by  avalanches,  which  fell  across  the  road  (2),  and 
more  than  one  regiment  was  entirely  dispersed  in  the  icy  wilderness.  At 
length,  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  officers,  whom  the  example  of  their 
Senerid  bad  inspired  with  extraordinary  ardour,  the  head-quarters  reached 
hoU,  and  rested  there  during  the  two  succeeding  days,  to  rally  the  regiments, 
which  the  hardships  of  the  passage  had  broken  into  a  confused  mass  of 
insulated  men,  but  above  one  hundred  soldiers,  and  as  many  horses  and 
moles,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  abysses  of  the  mountains,  and  never  more 
heard  of  (5). 

ft)  A  psnUd  incident  occarred  in  ancient  timet,  prcLended  in  the  Alp*.    In  December,  yon  often 

w,  wkat  is  y^rj  extnordinary.  daring  the  decay  meet  with  tbe  finest  weather,  on  these  derated 

"f^oaan  Tittne.  «  The  lunperor  Majorian, "  saya  moanuins,  or  dry  frost,  during  which  the  air  ia 

GthboB,  ••  led  his  troops  orer  the  Alps  in  a  severe  perfectly  calm."— NAPoi.io«,  ii.  01,  62.  BecoUect- 

*nMr.  The  Emperor  led  the  way  on  foot,  and  in  ing  that  this  was  written  after  tbe  first  consul  had 

naplclc  armoor,  sounding  with  his  long  sUffthe  received  the  fall  deUtIs  from  Macdonald  of  tbe  ex. 

Hptk  of  tbe  ice  or  snow,  and  encoaraging  the  Scylh>  traordinary  dilficnlties  of  the  pasia^,  it  is  inexcn- 

■*•■  who  oompUJoed  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  the  sable,  and'  dearly  betrays  a  oonscionsness  of  the 

dHcrfol  aaswance  that  tbey  should  be  satisfied  inferiority  of  his  own  passsgeorrr  the  St.-Bemard. 

vilhtlMbcatof  Africa." — DccHm  and  Fal/,  c.  xxxri.  In  his  official  despatch,  by  orders  of  the  first  consul, 

(I)  Bet.  IT.  59.  Jam.  xit.  i56,  I  ST.  Dam.  t.  171.  to  Blacdouaid,  Becthier  savs,  *«  1  bare  received  the 

m*  rdation  which  the  chief  of  your  staff  has  transmit- 

(I)  Bot.  iT.  59.    Jem.  xiv,  150,  157.  Dnm.  r.  ted  to  me  rdative  to  the  passage  of  tbe  Splugen  by 

IVli  174.  the  anny  which  you  command.    I  hnve  commu« 

Uauoitby       ^^  P**S"8*  *^f  ^^^  Splugen  by  Hae-  nieated  the  details  to  tbe  consols,  and  they  have 

JcskNuj  of    donala  is   the  most  memorable  and  enjoined  me  to  make  known  to  Tou  their  high  satis- 

tbiijiMHse  cztraordiuaiy  undertaking  of  the  kind  faction  at  the  intrepidity  and  heroic  constancy 

S???y*  ^'  recorded  iu  modem  war,  so  far  as  the  which  tbe  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  generals,  have 

MpoMoo.     obstacles  of  nature  are  concerned.   It  rrin^ed  in  this  pa ssa^,  which  will  form  a  memo- 

jidds  only  to  the  mardi  of  Suwarrow  over  the  St.-  rable  epoch  in  our  military  annals.  The  consuls, 

Cflthird,  tbe  Shacbenthal,  and  the  Eamiberg,  where,  confident  in  your  Uleuls,  behold  with  interest  the  ^ 

ia  addition  tosimilar  natural  difficulties,  the  efforts  new  position  of  tbe  army  of  the  Orisons.   1  impa- 

of  ae  able  and  indebligable  enemy  were  to  be  over-  tiently  expect  the  deUib  of  tbe  celebrated  passage 

fMs.  The  nsMage  of  tbe  St.-Bemard  by  NapcMon  of  tbe  Splugen,  and  the  lossrs  ithich  it  occasioned. 

>a  fiae  weather,  and  without  opposition,  will  bear  to  enable  Uiem  to  appreciate  tbe  admiratiou  and 

**eiMB|)artso«  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  That  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  chiefs  aiMTsoldiers  of  . 

Wkinseir  was  conscious  of  this,  is  obvious  from  your  army."  [i4th  Dec.  1800.  See  Dam.  H^  2\i» 

MS  itfiklng  terms  of  disporagement  in  which  he  Pieces  Just.] 

fP**ks  of  Maodonald's  exertions  in  this  passage;  an         It  was  equally  nnworlby  of  SNapolton  to  say  in    • 

iwtsaoi  of  that  jealousy  of  every  ri  val  i  n  a  ny  of  his  his  Memoirs  i— "  Tbe  march  of  Macdonald  produced 

f  neat  achievements,'«rhtch  is  almost  inconceivable  no  good  effect,  and  contribnted  in  no  respect  to  tbe 

u>  M  great  a  man.  **  The  passage  of  tbe  Splngcn, "  anrcess  of  the  cam|iaign  ;  for  the  corps  of  Baragujy 

ttja  fee,  •«  presented,  without  doubt,' some  dilficaU  d'Hillirrs,  deUched  into  the  Upper  Engadiue,  was 

^;  bat  winter  is  hj  no  means  the  seaton  of  tbe  too  weak  to  effect  any  thing  of  importance.  Mac- 

7<v  in  vhkh  such  operations  am  condbdcd  with  donald  arrired  at  Trieste  on  the  7th  January,  when 

■int  difficulty  i  the  snow  is  then  iirm,  fA«  wmtk^r  the  enemy  was  alrpady  chased  frcm  it  by  the  left  of  , 

'"'H  aarf  f tsar  is  nothing  to  f tar  from  the  ovmlmmekoi,  the  annjof  Italy,  by  the  corps  undur  the  orders  of 

^kickinilit^  the  tnia  and  only  danger  to  liBap-  Honwy  lad  Ao^mbcm."  INap.  u.  0S»  03->  Had    - 
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Drc.  7.         Late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  December,  the  greater  part  of  the 
^^0^1^**  troops  and  a  large  part  of  the  artillery  had  passed  the  monntaiQ, 
rh?"k7of  ^^^  head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Chiavenna,  at  the  upper  ei- 
co"«-        tremity  of  the  lake  of  Como.  No  sooner  did  Hilliers  hearolthb 
advance,  than  he  moved  forward  his  columns  towards  the  head  of  the  taller 
of  the  Inn  to  assail  him ;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hohn- 
linden  arrived  that  very  day,  and  by  rendering  it  evident  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  monarchy  would  be  required  to  defend  the  capital,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  following  up  any  distant  enterprises.  The  Austrians  therefore  took 
post  on  the  summits  of  the  Albula,  the  Julierberg,  and  theBroglio,  the  three 
ridges  which  separate  the  Italian  from  the  German  side  of  the  mountains  in 
that  quarter,  and  strongly  reinforced  the  division  on  the  Tonal,  the  only  pass 
between  the  valley  of  the  Oglio,  to  which  Macdonald  was  hastening,  and  that 
of  the  Adige,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  his  efforts  (1). 
"*^         While  still  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  the  French  general  had  the 
drribe       misfortuno  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  a  battalion  of 
Bruw.       dismounted  hussars,  which  negligently  lay  in  the  elevated  Talley 
at  its  upper  extremity,  by  a  well-concerted  surprise  from  the  Imperial  forrt* 
in  the  Engadine.  At  the  same  time,  he  received  orders  from  the  first  consul 
to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  General  Brune,  of  whose  army  be  wis 
to  form  the  left  wing;  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  a  general  who  had  jbsI 
achieved  so  important  a  service  in  a  separate  command  as  the  passage  of  the 
Splugen,  but  which  abated  nothing  of  his  zeal  in  the  public  cause.  He  so$- 
gcsted  to  Brune  that  two  divisions  should  be  detached  from  the  army  of  Italy 
to  reinforce  his  corps,  and  thus  with  a  body  of  twenty^our  thousand  men  he 
would  advance  across  the  mountains  to  Trieste^  and  effect  a  decisive  operation 
on  the  rear  of  the  imperial  army.  But  the  general-in-chief  refused  to  compl! 
with  this  request,  which  was  evidently  hazardous,  as  exposing  to  overwbehn- 
ing  attacks  in  detail  two  separate  armies,  too  far  severed  from  each  other  to 
be  able  to  render  any  effectual  assistance  in  case  of  need  (2}. 
Difficult       Napol^on^s  orders  had  directed  Macdonald  to  penetrate  assoooai 
gJ'JJJ"'    possible  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  in  order  to  threaten  the  flank 
Apriga.      gji^  f^r  Qf  lY^Q  Imperialists  on  the  Mincio.  For  this  purpose  it  vtf 
necessary  to  cross  the  Col  Apriga,  which  lay  between  the  valley  of  the  Adda 
and  that  of  the  Oglio,  and  afterwards  surmount  the  icy  summit  of  llonlToail, 
between  the  latter  stream  and  that  of  the  Adige.  The  passage  of  the  Monte 
Apriga,  though  considerably  less  elevated  than  the  Splugen,  was  even  noit 
difficult  by  reason  of  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  ascents,  the  entangled.vood 
which  encumbered  its  lower  region,  and  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  road, 
Vhich  in  many  places  is  little  better  than  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  In  jorta 
hours,  however,  all  these  difficulties  were  overcome ;  the  army  found  itself« 
*  the  banks  of  the  Oglio,  and  extended  its  outposts  as  far  as  Bomlo  at  theuf^ff 
Extremity  of  the  valley  (3). 
tiiV'^Mon "     There  still  remained,  however,  the  Herculean  task  of  surmounl- 
Ton«L "'     ing  the  Tonal,  a  mountain  ridge  of  great  elevation,  which  could  » 
reached  at  that  rude  season  only  by  a  path  through  the  snow,  in  which  the 

Kapoldon  forgoUen  that  Macdonald's  advance,  by  account  of  transactions  would  be  exixwd  by  F<^ 

paraly«iug    Laudoii    and    Wukauowich,    enabled  rily,  oud  thought  be  could  dwcive  future ij*^ 

ISruue  to  achieve  the  pas&ugc  of  the  Mincio;  and  he  did  his  own,  by  meana  of  ^ycophaatih •**" 

that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  credulity  of  Moncey,  and  an  euakrved  presa. 

he  would  huve  compelled  .the  durreuder  of  the  former  (l)  Jom.  xiv.  158,  150.  Pmn.  r.  ITV  ^S. 

at  La   Pielro  with  7000  men?    The  great  truth,  (a)  Jom.  34V.  159,  I6I.    Dum.  t.  iTl, ITI- »**• 

»  *•  Blagna  eat  TcriUs  et  pncvalebit,"  doe&not  seem  185.                                                                •j 

tret  |o  bar*  crossed  Napoleon's  mind ;  he  neTcr  (3)  Jom.  ^T.  Ill,  1^9,  Dam.  T.  Hi  tl^*  "^ 

cobtemptaled  the  minoie  exanxioatioa  to  which  hU  ir.  A. 
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traops  were  oonfioed  to  single  files.  The  summit,  as  usual  in  these  eleyftted 
regions,  consisted  of  a  small  plain  three  hundred  yards  broad,  situated  be- 
Dec  at.  •  tween  two  enormous  and  inaccessible  glaciers.  Across  this  narrow 
sp§ct  the  Austrians  had  drawn  a  triple  line  of  intrenchments,  faced  for  the 
most  part  by  enormous  blocks  of  ice,  cut  in  the  form  of  regular  masonry,  and 
eren  more  difficult  to  scale  than  walls  of  granite.  Notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, the  French  grenadiers,  after  a  painful  ascent  by  the  narrow  and  slip- 
py path,  reached  the  front  of  the  intrenchments.  Though  received  by  a 
thower  of  balls,  they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  e:^ternal  palisades;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  ineffectual  against  the  walls  of  ice  which  formed  the  inner 
strength  of  the  works.  They  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
brought  back  the  disheartening  report  that  this  important  position  was  im- 
pregnable (i). 

{J^;f^       Sensible,  however,  of  the  vital  importance  of  forcing  this  passage, 
ttc  Frrach  Macdouald  resolved  to  make  another  attempt.   Eight  days  afler- 
poi^d.      wards,  another  column  was  formed,  under  the  command  of  Van- 
danune,  and  approached  the  terrible  intrenchments.  The  Austrians  had  in  the 
interval  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  works;  but  they  were  assaulted 
wilh  so  much' vigour,  that  two  external  forts  were  carried;  still,  however, 
when  they  approached  the  principal  intrenchment,  the  fire  from  its  summit, 
iiidfrom.a  block-house  on  an  elevated  position  in  its  rear,  was  so  violent, 
that  all  t^e  efforts  of  the  Republicans  were  again  ineffectual,  and  they  were 
Iprced  to  retire,  after  staining  wilh  their  bravest  blood  the  cold  and  icy  sum- 
out  of  the  mountain,  liacdonald  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for  this  disaster 
^  tl^  success  of  his  left  wing,  which  spread  itself  into  the  Engadine,  driving 
lIXB  Imperialists  before  it,  and  made  itself  master  of  the  well-known  stations 
sf'GIorens  and  Martinsbruck,  on  the  Tyrolean  side  of  the  mountains  (2). 
•The  importance  of  these  operations,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  the  inhospitable  Alpine  ridges  were  conducted  at  this  in- 
^cment  season,  will  be  best  understood  by  casting  a  glance  over  the  positions 
'  m  movements  of  the  contending  armies  in  the  Italian  plains  at  this  period. 

^■ititoBf      When  hostilities  wer^  recommenced  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  by 
^^ti"^  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice,  the  Imperial  army,  sixty-five 
A^Sli"*  thousand  strong,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  were  cavalry,  occupied 
*"  *'^*     the  formidable  line  of  the  Mincio,  covered  by  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cnnon,  flanked  on  the  one  extremity  by  the  Po,  on  the  other  by  the  lake  of 
Cuarda,  and  strengthened  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua,  and  the  inferior 
fortifications  of  Peschiera  and  Borghetto,  which  gave  them  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  debouche  at  pleasure  on  either  side  of  the  river  (3;. 
^e  Imperialists  had  received  orders  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  this  ex- 
cellent position- until  their  flanks  were  secured,  and  the  prospect  of  an  advan- 
^geous  attack  was  afforded  by  the  advance  of  the 'Neapolitan  troops  over  tUe 
liUs  of  Tuscany,  and  the  descent  of  Laudon  and  Wukassowichfrom  the  moun- 
»Jtis  of  Tyrol. 

The  Itrench  forces  in  .Italy  were  immense.  In  the  peninsula  altogether 
tbere  were  95,000  men,  besides  27,000  who  encumbered  the  hospitals.  Of 
•tbisgreat  body,  6i,000  infantry,  9,000  cavalry,  and  178  pieces  of  cannon, 
^ere  ready  for  active  operations  on  the  Mipcio,  while  the  remainder  occupied 

•        ■ 

(0  Jom.  xiv.  161, 162.  Dam.  v.  186,  1S8.   Bot.         (3)  Dum.  t.  24S,  244.  Jom.  xiv.  166, 167.   Bot. 
•,J*- PenoMl  obMrvaiioii.       •     »  if .  63. 

I,  .V^  ^'  1^'  tSS-  !>""<  ▼•  1<8«  19t.  Bot. 
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Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Liguria.  During  the  fire  months  tbit 
these  troops  had  occupied  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po,  they  had  profited  to  m 
extraordinary  degree  by  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  soldiers  had  been 
completely  new  clothed,  the  artillery  horses  renewed,  the  cavalry  was  ad- 
mirably mounted,  the  magazines  were  full,  the  troops  in  the  highest  state  of 
discipline,  spirits,  and  equipment.  But  these  vast  supplies,  wrung  by  tbe 
terrors  of  military  execution  from  an  unhappy  and  impoverished  people,  had 
excited  the  utmost  discontent  in  the  peninsula.  The  inhabitjints  compartd 
the  high-sounding  proclamations  of.  the  invaders  with  the  sad  consequences 
which  had  followed  their  footsteps,  and,  rendered  more  sullen  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  their  hopes  than  even  the  serious  injuries  they  had  nndeiigoiie, 
were  ready  upon  any  reverse  to  have  risen  unanimously  upop  their  bppresson. 
This  state  of  things  was  well  known  to  the  French  commanders,  and  to  secoie 
their  flanks  and  rear  they  were  obliged  to  detach  twenty-five  thousand  frem 
the  grand  army  on  the  Hincio,  how  well  soever  they  were  aware  that  it  was 
there  the  fate  of  Italy  was  to  he  decided  (i). 
Dee.  iG.  Hostilitics  were  first  commenced  by  Brune,  who  found  tbe  spirit 
ntTom*^'  of  his  troops  so  much  elevated  by  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
BitiDe.  Hohenlinden,  and  the  passage  of  the  Splugen'by  Macdonald,  that 
their  ardour  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The  firing  commenced  en  the 
16th,  but  nothing  except  inconsiderable  skirmishes  ensued  before,  the  ifth. 
The  Mincio,  in  its  course  of  twenty  miles  from  the  lake  of  Guarda  to  liantoa, 
though  fordable  in  many  places  in  summer,  was  absolutely  impassable  is 
winter;  and  the  five  bridges  which  were  thrown  over  its  current  atPescbien, 
Salcconzo,  Valleggio,  Volta,  and  Goitowere  either  within  the  walls  of  fortjlica- 
tipns,  or  strongly  intrenched  and  barricade.  The  left  bank,  in  the  hands  ttf 
the  Austrians,  was  generally  more  elevated  than  the  right,  in  the  posseasiM 
of  the  Republicans;  but  at  Mozambano  and  Holino,  near  Pozzuoio,  the  rigkt 
had  the  advantage,  which  evidently  pointed  out  these  stations  as  the  most 
advantageous  for  forcing  a  passage.  For  these  reasons  they  had  beenforlifieii 
with  care  by  the  Austrian  engineers,  who  had  pushed  their  intrencbments, 
which  were  occupied  by  twenty  thousand  combatants  under  Hohenzollern,lo 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  and  against  thesis 
advanced  works  it  first  behoved  Brune  to  dii'e.ct  his  efforts(2). 
paiMse  of  On  the  20th  the  whole  French  army  approached  the  Mincio  in  four 
Doc  ao!'"'  columns.  The  right,  under  Dupont,  mov6d  towards  the  shares  of 
the  Mantuan  lake :  the  centre,  under  Suchet,  advanced  direct  upon  Tolta; 
the  third  oolumn,  destined  to  mask  Peschiera,  was'ordered  to  take  post  near 
Ponti;  the  left  and  the  reserve  were  directed  against  Mozamban6.  The  Frendi 
general  had  intended  to  have  made  feigned  attacks  only  on  the  ^centre,  and 
right,  and  to  have  attempted  to  force  tbe  pas^gein  good  earnest  near  the  lake 
of  Guarda,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  but  the  course  of  events  fdl  oal 
otherwise.  As  the  Republicans  approached  the  Mincio,  the  Imperialists^  wbo 
had  orders  not  to  engage  in  any  serious  affair  on  the  right  bank,  seeing  thej 
had  the  whole  French,  army  on  their  hands,  successively  abandoned  all  the 
positions  they  had  fortified  .with  so  much  care,  and  withdrew  to  the  other 
side,  leaving  only  detachments  to  occupy  Valleggio  and  the  Ute-dt^nt  of 
Borghctto,  on  the  Republican  side.  The  French  patrols,  in  consequence, 
every  where  approached  the  river ;  and  Dupont,  ignorant  that  the  attack  oa 
his  side  was  intended  only  to  be  a  ikiVLi^  and  that  the  left  was  the  real  poiot 

(1)  £ot.  W.  6Si  (8.  Jom.  xir.  t6i»  iOO.'Nap.  U.        (2)  Nap.  ii.  00.  07.  Hot.  ir.  OS.  OS.  !«••  ^' 
04, 05.  .  1T4,  lis.  nafli.«T.  Ml*  241. 
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of  atteck,  made  the  most  actiye  preparations  for  effecting  a  passage.  He  suc- 
o«>3.  ceeded  so  well,  that,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  had 
thrown  a  battalion  over,  near  Molino,  which  speedily  established  a  bridge, 
and  soon  enabled  a  whole  division  to  obtain  a  Orm  footing  on  the  left  bank. 
Hardly  was  the  passage  completed,  when  orders  arrived  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  cover,  by  a  fire  of  cannon,  merely  the  bridge  which  had  been 
established,  and  allow  no  troops  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  But  this  des- 
patch arrived  too  late ;  the  division  of  Watrin  was  already  over;  the  enemy's 
troops  opposed  to  it  were  hourly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  any  attempt  to 
frll  back  to  the  bridge  would  have  exposed  it  to  certain  and  irremediable 
rain.  In  these  trying  circumstances  Dupont  conceived  that  the  execution  of 
disorders  had  become  impossible,  and  resolved  to  retain  the  advantage  he 
bad  gained,  by  aiding  Watrin  with  his  remaining  troops.  In  this  resolution 
he  was  confirmed  by  Suchet,  who  was  no  sooner  informed  that  the  passage 
.  was  irrevocably  engaged  on  the  right,  than  he  resolved  to  support  it  with  all 
hisforces,  and  hastening  to  the  bridge  at  Molino,  crossed  over  with  his  whole 
corps.  On  their  side,  the  Imperialists,  who  had  judiciously  placed  the  bulk 
of  their  army  in  mass,  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  no  sooner 
Deumte  heftrd  of  the  passage  at  Molino  than  they  directed  an  overwhelming 
S£^^!^  force  to  assail  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy.  But  for  the  timely 
*^  ^       assistance  afforded  by  Suchet,  Dupont's  troops  would  have  been  to- 


tally destroyed ;  as  it  was,  a  furious  combat  ensued,  which  con- 
(hiued  with  various  success  till  night,  in  which  the  Republicans  only  main- 
tained their  ground  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  bravest  of  their  men.  For  long  the 
French  infantry  repulsed  with  invincible  firmness  the  repeated  and  vehe- 
ment charges  of  the  Austrian  cavalry ;  but  at  length  they  were  driven,  by  a 
desperate  effort  of  the  Hungarian  grenadiers,  out  of  the  village  of  Pozzuolo, 
and  forced  in  disorder  to  the  water's  edge.  All  seemed  lost ;  when  the  Im- 
perialists, checked  by  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape  from  the  batterieis  on  the 
French  side,  hesitated  in  their  advance;  and  Dupont  took  advantage  of  their 
irresolution  to  animate  his  men,  and  lead  them  back  to  the  charge,  which 
was  executed  with  such  vigour,  that  Puzzuolo  was  regained,  and  the  Im- 
perialists repulsed  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  prisoners  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Austrians,  however,  brought  up  fresh  troops ;  Pozzuolo  was 
again  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  Suchet  advanced  with  his  division 
and  retook  it;  it  was  again  carried  by  the« Imperialists,  and  continued  to  be 
alternately  conquered  and  reconquered  till  nightfall,  when  it  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  {i ).  Even  the  darkness  of  a  winter  night  could 
not  suspend  this  terrible  combat :  between  eleven  and  twelve  the  fitful  gleams 
of  the  moon,  through  a  tempestuous  and  cloudy  sky,  enabled  the  Repub- 
licans to  perceive  two  deep  masses  of  grenadiers  who  silently  approached 
their  intrenchments.  They  were  received  with  a  general  discharge  of  fire- 
arms of  all  sorts;  the  batteries  thundered  from  the  opposite  bank ;  for  a  few 
minutes  a  volcano  seemed  to  have  burst  forth  on  the  shore  of  the  Mincio,but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  were  unavailing ;  and  after  a  gallant  strug^flc 
they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  the  French  in  possession  of  their  blood- 
stained intrenchments  (2). 

Brune,  during  this  bloody  conflict,  remained  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  irre- 
solution, hesitating  between  his  original  design  of  effecting  a  passage  at  Mo- 

(l)  BcUegarde  aays  it  remained  iji  Obe  hands  of    the  German  character  makes  it  probable  the  former 
tke  Awtrians :  Oa^inot  affirms  it  was  ultimately     was  the  trtie  accoont. 

cixried  by  the  French.  The  well-kiiown  retmitj  of        (2)  Nap.  ii.  67,  75.  Bot.  far.  03>64.  Dam.  ▼.  asi, 

26(1.  Jom.xiT.  175,185. 
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zambano,  and  the  new  project  to  which  he  was  urged,  of  supporting  the 
ground,  won  at  so  dear  a  price,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stream.  He  thus  nn 
the  risk  of  losing  his  whole  right  wing,  which  was  in  truth  only  saved  by  the 
desperate  valour  of  the  troops  of  whom  it  was  composed  (i).  At  length  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  original  design,  and  form  a  passage  at  Hozambano. 
Dm.  s6.  For  this  purpose,  Marmont,  at  daybreak,  on  the  26th  December, 
established  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  heights  above  thtt 
place,  which  commanded  the  left  bank,  and  despatched  orders  to  Dupont 
and  Suchet  to  keep  themselves  within  their  intrenchments  until  they  heird 
SlTlh  "-  ^^®  firing  warmly  engaged  on  their  left.  Under  cover  of  a  thiA 
h^n  '  fog,  the  passage  was  speedily  effected,  and  the  French  advanced  ' 
th^%*a«e  guard  soon  after  came  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  It  was  evident, 
pi^S!  however,  that  they  fought  only  to  cover  their  retreat;  Oudinot,it 
the  head  of  the  Republican  grenadiers,  bravely  resisted  till  sufficient  rein- 
forcements passed  over,  to  enable  them  to  resume  the  offensive,  which  theydid 
with  such  vigour,  that  the  Imperialists  were  driven  back  to  Valleggio,  from 
whence  they  continued  their  retreat  in  the  night,  leaving  Borghetto  to  id 
fate,  which,  next  day,  after  repulsing  an  assault  with  great  loss,  surrendered 
with  the  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men.  In  effect,  Bellegarde,  conceiving  the 
passage  of  the  river  effected  by  the  bridge  established  at  Molino,  had  resoM 
upon  a  general  retreat;  his  troops  fell  back  in  all  quarters  towards  the  Adige, 
leaving  garrisons  in  Mantua,  Verona,  Legnago,  and  Peschiera,  which  redueal 
his  effective  force  to  forty  thousand  combatants  (2). 
Great  lou-  lu  tho  passagc  of  tho  Mincio,  the  Austrians  lost  above  seven  tbon- 
unpnM.  ^^^^  ™cn,  of  whom  one-half  were  prisoners,  and  forty  pieces  rf 
^"*  cannon,  but  its  moral  consequences,  as  is  generally  the  case  vilht 

first  decisive  success,  determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  The  French  r^ 
sumed  the  career  of  victory  with  their  wonted  alacrity ;  the  Imperialists  ftfl 
into  the  despondency  which  is  the  sure  prelude  to  defeat ;  and  the  disastroos 
intelligence  they  received  from  the  Bavarian  frontier  contributed  to  spreid 
the  disheartening  impression  that  the  Republicans  were  invincible  under 
their  new  leader,  and  that  no  chance  of  safety  remained  to  the  monarchy* 
but  in  a  speedy  submission  to  the  conqueror  (3). 
Beiieprde  Rruuc,  howcvcr,  advauced  cautiously  after  his  victory.  LeiviBg 
clidi>ro?  detachments  to  mask  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Peschiera,  he  a^ 
preached  the  Adige  in  the  end  of  December.  To  effect  the  passage  of  that  ri- 
ver, the  French  general  made  use  of  the  same  stratagem  which  bad  bed 
attempted  for  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  viz.,  to  make  demonstrations  botk 
against  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  stream ;  and  while  the  enemy  were 
distracted  in  their  attention  by  a  multiplicity  of  attacks,  the  artillery  aad 
bridge  equipage  were  secretly  conducted  to  Bassolengo.  Sixty  pieces  (d(XOr 
non  were  established  there  in  battery,  on  the  heights  of  the  right  bank,  od  the 
Jan.  X,  isoi.  morning  of  the  ist  January,  which  opened  their  fire  at  daybreak* 
under  cover  of  which  a  bridge  was  speedily  constructed  without  opposititf 
from  the  enemy.  The  troops  passed  over,  and  established  themselves  on  the 
left  bank  without  tiring  a  shot;  the  Imperialists  were  much  less solicitoas 
about  interrupting  their  operations  than  effecting  a  junction  with  the  corpjrf 
Wukassowhich  and  Laudon,  which  were  hastening  by  the  defiles  of  the 
BrenU  towards  the  plain  of  Bassano.  Bellegarde  withdrew  his  forces  on  all 

(1)  For  thi« lie  iacurrcd  ihc  j«»t  ond  merited  cen-         (8^  Dam.  v.  275.  270.  Jom.  xit.  IIX  ItJ  *** 
sure  of  Ihc  firt  consul — Sec  Napollo^,  ii.  75,  7tf.       i{,  go. 

(2)  Jiiin.  xiv.  IflS.  192.   Dum.  v.  268,  275.  Kan. 
ii.  76,  78.  Uol.  iv.  64,  05. 
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sides,  sod  oooceDtrated  them  in  the  strong  position  of  Galdiero,  already  sig* 
nsimd  by  a  yidory  over  Napoleon,  while  the  Republicans  closely  followed 
his  footstepa,  and  extending  their  left  up  the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Adige,  made 
themselTes  masters,  after  severe  combats,  of  the  narrow  defile  of  Corona  and 
tbe  immortal  plateau  of  Rivoli  (1). 
tt^^ff    "^^  Republicans,  under  Moncey,  pursued  their  adyantages ;  the 
u»i«  the  Imperialists,  under  Laudon,  long  and  obstinately  defended  the 
tkc  A4iie.    town  of  Alta,  in  the  valley  jof  the  Adige,  but  were  driven  from  it 
with  the  lose  of  five  hundred  prisoners ;  they  again  held  firm  in  the  intrench* 
meiits  of  S.-Marco,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  retreat,  and  took  refuge  in* 
the  defile  of  Galliano,  already  celebrated  by  so  many  combats.  At  the  same 
<>•-  *•  time,  the  Italian  division  of  Count  Theodore  Lecchi  ascended  the 

Tslley  of  the  Oglio,  and  entered  into  communication  with  Macdonald^s  corps 
immediately  after  its  repulse  from  the  icy  ramparts  of  Mont  Tonal ;  while  de* 
tachmentsin  the  rear  formed  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and 
Legnago.  Laudon  retired  with  six  thousand  men  to  Roveredo,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  after  driven,  and  fell  back,  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  to 
fhe  foot  of  the  fort  of  Pietra,  overhanging  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the 
Adige  between  that  town  and  Trent  (2). 

Beilegarde,  finding  his  force  so  materially  weakened  by  the  garrisons  which 
he  was  obliged  to  throw  into  the  fortified  towns  on  the  Mincio,  and  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  passage  of  that  river,  had  given  orders  to  Wukassowlch  and 
Laudon,  whose  united  forces  exceeded  twenty  thousand  men,  to  fall  back  from 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  through  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  join  him  in  tbe  plains  of 
Eanano,  in  the  rear  of  Calliano;  and  it  was  to  give  them  time  to  accomplish 
this  janction  that  be  took  post  on  the  almost  impregnable  heights  of  Calliano. 
itSSS^oi    I^^don  was  commencing  this  movement  when  he  was  rudely 
2^1^ «"     assailed  by  the  dlYision  of  Moncey,  and  harassed  in  his  retreat  up 
AAce^'^     the  valley  of  the  Adige  in  the  manner  which  has  been  mentioned. 
Bat  a  greater  danger  awaited  him.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  retired  to 
the  castellated  defile  of  La  Pietra,  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
Trent,  directly  in  his  rear,  and  by  which  he  required  to  pass  to  gain  tbe  upper 
extremity  of  the  Brenta,  was  occupied  by  Macdonald,  at  the  head  of  nine 
thousand  men!  To  understand  how  this  happened,  it  is  necessary  to  resume 
the  narrative  of  the  army  of  the  Grisons,  after  its  repulse  ft-om  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Tonal  (3). 
iSiS^    ^^^  ^A^  check,  Macdonald  had  collected  in  the  Val  Camonica, 
!te  bidtaa  iii<^luding  the  Italian  division  of  Leccbi,  above  nine  thousand  men; 
Tyrol.       and  with  them  he  eagerly  sought  for  some  defile  or  mountain-path 
by  which  to  penetrate  across  the  rocky  chain  which  separates  that  valley  from 
that  of  the  Sarca,  from  whence  he  could  reach  Trent  and  the  banks  of  the 
Adige.  But  these  rugged  cliffs,  which  pnsh  out,  with  hardly  any  declivity, 
almost  to  Brescia,  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  defeated  all  his  efforts;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  turn  their  southern  extremity  by  Pisogno,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  from  thence  cross  the  Col  di  San  Zeno,  into  the  valley  of 
Sabia,  and  again  snrmount  another  riJge  into  the  Yal  Trompia,  in  order  to 
aseend  by  the  beautiful  sides  of  the  Ghiesa  into  the  valley  of  Sarca.  This  long 
eireuit,  which  would  have  been  completely  avoided  by  forcing  the  passage  of 
Mont  Tonal,  irritated  to  the  highest  degree  the  French  troops,  whohadex-* 
peeted  at  once,  after  surmounting  the  Splugen,  to  take  a  part  in  the  glories 

..  (0  Jon.  xiY.  196,  i«T.  Dwu.  ▼.  276,290.  Jhp.        (J)  Bot.  iv.  66, 67.  Jom-xiv.  198, 199.  Duitt.n 
n.78.  T9.  Bot,iv.S6.  86i»  285* 

(2)  /om«  xir.  198, 199.  Ihun.  t.  288,  290. 
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of  the  campaign.  Their  impatience  increased  when,  at  their  arriyal  at  Piso> 
gno,  Macdonald  received  and  published  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  ITm- 
cio,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  army  towards  the  Adige.  He  was  that 
joined  by  General  Rochambeau  with  three  thousand  men  from  Brune's  army, 
who  had  at  length  become  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  operations  in  the 
Alps  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  and  received  the  most 
pressing  invitation  to  accelerate  his  march  so  as  to  cut  off  some  of  its  d^ 
tached  columns.  The  difficulties  of  the  ridge  of  San  Zeno,  however,  had  al- 
most arrested  the  soldiers  whom  the  snows  of  the  Splugen  had  been  Qiiable 
'to  overcome;  a  few  horses  only  could  be  got  over  by  cutting  through  blocks 
of  ice  as  hard  as  rock  on  the  summit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  md 
artillery  required  to  descend  by  the  smiling  shores  of  the  lago  Iseo  to  Bre- 
scia, and  ascend  again  the  vine-clad  banks  of  the  Ghiesa.  Such,  however,  ivs 
the  vigour  of  the  Republican  troops,  that  they  overcame  all  these  obstacles; 
on  the  6th  January  they  arrived  at  Storo  in  the  Italian  Tyrol;  while  the  left 
wing,  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  surmounted  the  higher  ridges  at  thesoQites 
of  the  Adige,  and  following  the  retreating  Austrian  columns,  descended  by 
Glurens  and  Schlanders  upon  Meran  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Adige  (!)• 
Thus,  after  surmounting  incredible  difficulties,  the  object  of  the  first  consul 
was  at  length  gained ;  the  whole  mountain  ridges  were  crossed,  and  the  Im- 
perialists turned  by  the  upper  extremity  of  all  the  valleys  where  their  forces 
in  the  Italian  Tyrol  were  situated. 
uodoD  is  The  approach  of  these  different  columns,  amounted  in  all  to 
r^iveou*^  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  conducted  vnth  equal  skill  and 
vigour,  from  the  north,  south,  and  west,  convinced  the  Austrian  generris 
that  they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  concentrating  their  troops  at  Treol) 
and  regaining,  by  the  defile  of  the  Brenta,  the  army  of  Beilegarde  atBassane. 
If  Wukassowich  ascended  towards  Bolzano  to  aid  in  repelling  Baraguay  d^Bil- 
liers,  who  was  descending  the  Adige,  he  ran  the  risk  of  leaving  Laudon  tolie 
overwhelmed  be  Moncey ;  if  he  moved  towards  Roveredo  to  the  support  of  tbe 
latter  general,  he  abandoned  the  avenues  of  Trent  and  the  line  of  commuii- 
cation  in  his  rear  to  Macdonald.  In  these  critical  circumstances  be  rapidly 
withdrew  hi&  right  to  Trent,  ordered  the  troops  who  covered  La  Sarca  to  de- 
fend that  city  against  Macdonald  as  long  as  possible,  and  enjoined  Laodoolo 
maintain  himself  till  the  last  extremity  in  the  important  defile  of  La  Piecn. 
But  Macdonald,  who  was  now  fully  aware  of  the  situation  of  Laudon,  made 
incredible  exertions ;  in  one  day  he  marched  forty  miles ;  crossed  the  Col 
Yezzano;  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  and  entered  Trent.  Wukassowich 
hastily  retired  by  the  great  road  to  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta;  but  Laudon, with 
j.a.  7.  seven  thousand  men,  who  was  still  posted  at  La  Pietra,  was  left  to 

his  fate,  with  a  superior  enemy  in  his  front,  and  the  army  of  the  Grisonsia 
liis  rear,  occupying  the  only  road  by  which  he  could  retreat  (2). 
He  «c.p*t     The  only  remaining  chance  of  safety  to  Laudon  was  by  a  ragged 
^^i  to"*^  path,  which  leads  over  the  mountains  from  Pietra  to  Levicoonihe 
itawano.     BrcHta.  U  wds  impossible  that  his  corps  could  retire  by  this  defiiC) 
passable  only  by  single  fde,  if  they  were  attacked  either  by  Moncey  or  Mc- 
donald, and  Laudon  was  well  aware  that  the  former,  with  fifteen  thoasaad 
men,  was  preparing  to  assail  him  on  the  following  morning,  and  tkatliic 
latter,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  had  already  poshed  a  pa- 
trol beyond  Trent,  on  the  road  to  Roveredo,  and  would  advance  iotb^sap- 


(1)  Dom.  V.  285»  387<   Join,  xlr,  198,  199.  Bot,        (3)  Ouin.  T.  28S>  299.  Jom.  &!▼.  SDl,  MS*  ^ 
iv.  67.  >▼•  67. 
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pmrt  of  his  eomrtde  the  moment  that  the  combat  was  seriously  engaged.  In 
this  extremity  he  made  use  of  a  ruse  de  guerre,  if  that  name  can  properly  be 
applied  to  a  fabrication  inconsistent  with  the  proverbial  German  faith.  He 
sent  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  Moncey,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  an  armi- 
stice between  Bnine  and  Bellegarde,  similar  to  that  already  concluded  in  Ger- 
many, and  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms.  Moncey  suspecting  no  deceit,  fell 
into  the  snare ;  he  agreed  to  the  proposal,  upon  condition  that  the  pass  of  La 
Pietra  and  the  town  of  Trent  should  be  placed  in  his  hands,  which  being 
agreed  to,  and  its  execution  prepared  for  the  following  day,  Laud(m  in  the 
meantime',  in  the  night,  withdrew  his  troops,  man  by  man,  through  the  nar- 
row straits  of  Caldonazzo  bypaths  among  the  rocks,  where  two  file  could  not 
pass  abreast,  to  Levico  on  the  shores  of  the  Brenta  in  the  Yal  Sugana,  and  the 
French  advanced  guard,  proceeding  next  day  to  take  possession  of  Trent,  was 
astonished  to  find  it  already  in  the  hands  of  Macdonald,  and  discover  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  danger  from  which  their  unsuspecting  honesty  had  delivered  the 
Imperial  general  (i). 
jm.  to.  Bellegarde,  finding  that  AYukassowich  and  Laudon  had  effected 
m«Slto  ^^^  junction  in  the  valley  of  the  Brenta,  deemed  it  no  longer  ne- 
TiTTiM.  ^  oessary  to  retain  his  position  on  the  heights  of  Galdiero,  but  retired 
leisurely,  and  facing  about  at  every  halt,  to  Bassano,  where  he  effected  his 
junction  with  the  divisions  which  had  descended  from  the  Tyrol.  This  great 
reinforcement  gave  him  a  marked  superiority  over  his  adversary  :  and  though 
he  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treviso,  he  was  making  preparations 
in-  ic  to  give  battle  in  front  of  that  town,  when  operations  on  both  sides 
were  concluded  by  the  armistice  of  Treviso,  which  at  length  put  a  period  to 
Ihis  murderous  contest. 
Anduiec  By  this  convention,  the  Austrians  agreed  to  give  up  Peschiera, 
of  Trevi».  Voroua,  Legnago,  Ancona,  and  Ferrara,  which  gave  Brune  an 
excellent  base  for  future  operations;  but  they  retained  possession  of  Mantua, 
the  key  of  Lombardy,  and  the  great  object  of  the  first  consuFs  desires.  This 
was  thQ  more  irritating  to  Napoleon,  as  Murat's  cofps,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  had  already  reached  the  Italian  -plains,  and  Brune  himself  had 
written  to  Government  only  three  days  before,  that  he  would  agree  to  no 
armistice,  unless  Mantua,  as  well  as  the  other  fortresses,  were  put  into 
his  hands.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  interval  circumstances  had  changed ;  the 
Imperialists  were  concentrated  in  the  immense  plains  of  Treviso,  where  their 
eavalry  could  act  with  peculiar  effect ;  the  divisions  from  Tyrol  had  joined 
tlieir  ranks;  while  Brune,  whose  army  was  severely  weakened  by  the  nume^ 
rous  blockading  divisions  left  in  his  rear,  could  not  oppose  to  them  an  equal 
force.  But  Napoleon,  whose  impatient  spirit,  fed  by  repeated  victories,  could ' 
brook  no  obstacle,  was  indignant  at  this  concession  to  the  Imperialists;  he 
manifested  his  high  displeasure  at  Brune,  whom  he  never  again  employed 
in  an  important  command,  and  announced  to  his  ministers  at  Lundville  that 
be  would  instantly  resume  hostilities,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  unless 
Mbmtua  were  abandoned.  The  disastrous  state  q{  affairs  in  the  former  coun- 
try had  taken  away  from  the  Austrians  ail  power  of  resistance;  they  yielded 
to  his  desires,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  peace  of  Lun£ville  put  an  end 
to  the  disastrous  war  of  the  second  coalition  (2). 

Before  proceeding  to  the  conditions  of  this  celebrated  treaty,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resume  the  thread  of  the  events  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  previous  to  the  general  pacification. 

(l)  Hot.  Sv.  67.   Dam   v.  398.  395.  Join,  x'lv,  ^      (3)  N.ip.  ii.  80,83.   Rnl.  iv.  68,69.  Jom.  xi't. 
303,  303.  30.;,  210.  Du'ii.  t.  300,  303- 
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innrrM.      At  the  moioent  when  this  double  armistice  coiMotidtted  the 
^jon  b.«iu  prench  power  in  Italy  and  Gennany,  a  dangerous  insnrreclkMi 
il^'^r'*    ^^^^^  ^"^  ^°  Piedmont.  The  people  of  that  country  were  eiaspe- 
isoi.  '      rated  to  the  highest  degree  at  the  endless  and  vexatious  requiih 
tions  of  the  French  troops ;  the  most  ardent  democrats  were  thunderttnid 
by  the  annexation  of  the  territory  of  Yercelli  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  aod 
the  clergy  and  nobles  Justly  apprehensive  of  the  extinction  of  their  rights  anl 
properties,  from  the  continued  ascendant  of  France.  Fed  by  so  many  Mor- 
ces,  the  flame  of  discontent,  though  long  smothered,  at  length  broke  out; 
the  peasants  of  the  Valley  of  Aosta  took  u  p  arms,  expelled  the  French  deladh 
ments,  and  shut  up  their  depdt  of  conscripts  in  the  fortress  of  Ivret,  wtnle 
symptoms  of  insurrection  appeared  at  Turin  (i).  But  the  vigour  of  Ssilt 
overcame  the  danger;  he  speedily  surrounded  and  disarmed  the  insuioit 
quarter  of  the  capital,  and  the  appearance  of  Marat,  who  at  that  momot 
descended  from  the  mountains  in  their  rear,  extinguished  the  revolt  in  Hk 
Alpine  valleys.  The  revolutionary  party  of  Piedmont  found  themselTCSiDex- 
tricably  enveloped  in  a  despotic  net  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape. 
Nrapoii'    .  The  cannon  of  Marengo  had  shaken  the  throne  of  the  Two  Ska- 
th^Vomifn  lie*;  the  court  of  Naples  was  conscious  that  the  sanguinary  exeei- 
rA^t^u'iiy   ti^°^  which  had  disgraced  its  return  to  the  shores  of  Campaui, 
d»rwt«d.     had  exposed  it  to  the  utmost  danger  from  the  vengeance  of  the  po- 
pular party ;  and  that  it  had  little  to  hope  from  the  mercy  of  the  first  confll, 
if  the  Imperial  standards  were  finally  chased  from  Italy.  Feelingits  very  exis- 
tence thus  endangered,  the  Cabinet  of  Ferdinand  IV  fciad  made  exertions  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  kingdom.  An  army,  sixteen  thomuKl 
strong,  splendid  in  appearance,  and  formidable,  if  numerical  strength  only 
were  considered,  under  the  command  of  Count  Roger  de  Damas,  had  advanced 
through  the  Roman  states,  and  taken  post  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  ready 
to  foment  the  discontent  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  enormous  requintiois 
of  the  French  authorities  had  exasperated  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Imperialists  at  Sommariva,  whose  head*quarten  ^ve 
u:  lo.        at  Ancona .  The  weakness  of  Miollis,  the  French  commander  in  Tm- 
cany^  whose  forces  had  been  reduced,  by  the  garrisons  left  in  Lucca,  LegherB) 
and  Florence,  to  four  thousand  men,  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  offei- 
sive  movement.  They  advanced  to  Sienna,  which  rose  in  insurrection  agiittt 
the  French,  while  Arezzo,  supported  by  detachments  from  Ancona,  a^ 
displayed  the  standard  of  revolt.  But  on  this,  as  on  every  other  oecasi«B 
during  the  war,  the  utter  loss  of  military  character  by  the  Neapolitans «« 
painfully  conspicuous.    MioHis  collected  six  thousand  veterans  from  tbe 
neighbouring  garrisons,  and  advanced  against  the  invaders.  The  rangoini 
i>n.  14.        of  Ferdinand  fled  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  enemy.  In  vain  the  inftn- 
try  were  formed  into  squares  and  encouraged  to  stand;  they  broke  at tlie 
first  charge  of  the  Piedmontese  columns,  supported  by  a  single  squadron  aad 
three  companies  of  French  grenadiers  :  the  superb  hussars  fled  in  confosiMt 
trampling  under  foot  their  own  flying  regiments;  and  the  whole  army  msd 
became  a  useless  crowd  of  fugitives,  which  hastened,  like  a  flock  of  shec^ 
towards  the  Roman  frontier,  without  having  sustained  any  serious  loss.  Ob 
this  occasion  the  French  hardly  tired  a  shot,  and  the  NeapoUuos  were  dis- 
comfited by  the  mere  sight  of  the  Piedmontese  levies ;  a  striking  proof  b«ir 
much  more  rapidly  military  virtue  had  declined  in  the  south  than  tbeDoru 
of  the  peninsula  (2). 

(I)  .Tom.  xiT.  210.  211.    Bot.  ir.  60.   Dnm.  r.         (2)  n«t.  it.  TO.    IHun.  t.  314.  »•  '*•'''• 
321.  322.  214,  215.  Nap.  li.  84,  65. 
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Eren^  however,  if  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  combated  with  the  Talour  of 
the  andent  Samoites,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  Sommariva  no 
fooner  beard  of  this  disaster  at  Sienna  than  he  retraced  his  steps,  towards 
Aacona;  the  insurgents  at  Arezzo  made  haste  to  offer  their  submission  to  the 
eonqueror ;  Murals  corps,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  approaching  Parma ; 
i«-  >6*  and  the  armistice  of  Treviso,  a  few  days  after,  put  a  final  period  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Imperialists.  Ancona  was  delivered  up  agreeably 
to  the  convention ;  Ferras  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans ;  southern 
Italy  lay  open  to  the  invader;  and  the  unwarlike  Neapolitans  were  left  alone 
Jm-  »•  to  combat  a  power  before  which  the  veteran  bands  of  Austria  and 
Russia  had  fallen  (i).  Napoleon  openly  expressed  his  determination  to  over* 
tarn  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Murat,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  composed  of  his  own  corps,  that  of  Miollis,  and 
two  divisions  of  veterans  from  the  Mincio,  soon  after  crossed  the  Apennines, 
to  carry  into  execution  the  mandates  of  Republican  vengeance. 
£^*flin  ^^^  ^^^  Court  of  Naples  had  not  trusted  merely  to  its  military 
TJ^T^  preparations;  the  address  of  the  queen  extricated  the  throne  from 
totepilre  the  imminent  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  gave  it  a  few 
hJl^  °^  years  longer  of  a  precarious  existence.  No  sooner  had  the  battle  of 
Marengo  and  the  armistice  of  Alexandria  opened  the  eyes  of  this  able  and 
enterprising,  though  vehement  and  impassioned  woman  to  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  Neapolitan  throne,  if  it  were  left  alone  to 
mbt  the  redoubtable  forces  of  France,  than  she  adopted  the  only  resolution 
which  could  ward  off  the  impending  calamities.  Setting  off  in  person  from 
Filermo,  shortly  before  the  winter  campaign  commenced,  she  undertook  a 
jonmey  to  St.-Petersburg  to  implore  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  Czar, 
should  events  prove  adverse,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  It  soon 
appeared  how  prophetic  had  been  her  anticipations.  The  Emperor  Paul, 
whose  chivalrous  character  and  early  hostility  to  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
hHion  had  been  by  no  means  extinguished  by  his  admiration  for  Napoleon, 
was  highly  flattered  by  this  adventurous  step.  The  prospect  of  a  queen  set- 
ting out  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  undertake  the  arduous  journey  from  Pa- 
lermo to  St.-Petersburg  to  implore  his  aid,  was  as  flattering  to  his  vanity  9S 
the  renown  of  upholding  a  tottering  throne  was  agreeable  to  his  romantic 
ideu  of  government  (2).  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  not  only  promised  to  intercede  with  all  his  influence  in  her 
iiiTour  with  the  first  consul,  but  forthwith  despatched  M.  Lowascheff,  an 
officer  high  in  liis  household,  and  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  confidence,  to 
give  additional  weight  to  his  mediation  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries. 
im^  Napol<k>n  had  many  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
>|^^ohto  northern  emperor.  A  conqueror,  who  had  recently  usurped  the 
•<«"•  oldest  throne  in  Europe,  was  naturally  desirous  to  appear  on  con- 
fidential terms  with  its  greatest  potentate ;  and  the  sovereign  who  had  just 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  northern  maritime  coalition  against  England 
coQld  hardly  be  expected  to  intercede  in  vain  at  the  court  of  its  inveterate 
enemy.  For  these  reasons,  M.  Lowascheff  was  received  with  extraordinary 
distinction  at  Paris.  On  the  road  to  Italy  he  was  treated  with  the  honours 
^uually  reserved  for  crowned  heads;  and  the  Italians,  who  recollected  the 
desperate  strife  between  the  Russians  and  Republicans,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment the  new-bom  harmony  which  had  risen  up  between  their  envoys.  He 
arrived  at  Florence  at  the  same  time  that  General  Murat  made  his  entry.  The 

(l)  Nap.  ti«a4,  96.  Dam.  t.  33$.  331.  Jom.  xit.    '     (2)  Bot.tv.  71.  Dam.  v.  317. 319.  Joiii.xir,^!!, 
21S.21T.  Bol.  It.  70.71.  212. 
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city  was  brilliantly  illaminated  in  the  eyening;  every  where  in  public  they 

appeared  together,  overshadowed  by  a  tri-coloar  and  a  Russian  standard; 

and  the  Russian  envoy  declared  to  the  bewildered  Florentines, ''  that  tiro 

great  nations  should  for  ever  be  united  for  the  repose  of  mankind  (i).^' 

Pmre  be.      Baclced  by  such  powerful  influence,  and  the  terrors  of  tlurty  thon- 

Fnnc«  iind  sand  French  soldiers  on  the  Tiber,  the  negotiation  was  not  long  of 

FoUsLT    being  brought  to  a  termination.  Napoleon  had  directed  that  the 

Feb."  9.       affairs  of  Naples  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  articles 

of  the  armistice  at  Treviso,  in-order  that  he  might  alone  regulate  the  destiniei 

of  a  kingdom,  the  old  ally  of  England,  and  the  impassioned  enemy  oftlie 

Revolution.  The  terms  prescribed  to  Hurat,  and  embodied  in  the  armistice  of 

Foligno,  were  less  distinguished  by  severity  towards  the  NeapoUtans  than 

hostility  to  the  English;  and  this  treaty  is  remarkable  as  containing  the fiist 

official  enunciation  of  the  Continental  Sistem,  to  which,  through  the  whole 

remainder  of  his  career,  he  so  inflexibly  adhered,  and  which  had  so  large  a 

share,  through  the  misery  which  it  occasioned,  in  bringing  about  his  ultimate 

overthrow  (2). 

Its  coiKii.  By  the  armistice  of  Foligno  it  was  provided  that  the  Neapolitas 
^^''  troops  should  forthwith  evacuate  the  Roman  states,  but  that,  efcs 
after  their  retreat,  the  Republicans  should  continue  to  occupy  Nami  and  the 
line  of  the  Nera,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber ;  that  ^^  all  the  ports  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  should  instantly  be  closed  against  English  vessels  of  merchandise 
as  well  as  war,  and  remain  shut' till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace;  that 
all  prosecutions  on  account  of  political  offences  should  cease,  and  tbesdefitifie 
men,  unworthily  detained  at  Naples  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  should  be 
insUntly  set  at  liberty  (3)." 
"oT**  ^*'  ^y  ^^^  treaty  of  Foligno,  which  was  signed  soon  afterwards,  the 
Fmirb  ambitious  projects  of  the  first  consul  were  more  completelj  de?^ 
!!^'io^or  loped,  and  the  first  indications  were  manifested  of  that  resoiatioB 
NiJJJiufn  ^<>  envelope  the  continent  in  an  iron  net,  which  was  afterwards  se 
territori*..  complctcly  Carried  into  effect.  By  this  treaty  it  was  proyided, 
that  ^^  all  the  harbours  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  should  be  doeed 
to  all  English  or  Turkish  vessels  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace; 
that  Porto  Longone  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Piombino  in  Tuscany,  and  a  small 
territory  on  the  sea-coast  of  that  duchy,  should  be  ceded  to  France;  thataH 
political  prosecutions  should  cease,  and  the  sum  of  50,000  francs  be  paid 
by  the  Neapolitan  Government  to  the  victims  of  former  disorders  on  the 
return  of  the  court  of  Sicily ;  that  the  statues  and  paintings  taken  from  Rons 
by  the  Neapolitan  troops  should  be  restored ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  nDemced 
attack  from  the  troops  of  Turkey  or  England,  a  French  corps,  equal  to  what 
should  be  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  should  he  placed  at  his  disposal.^ 
Under  these  last  words  was  veiled  the  most  important  article  in  the  tiea^} 
which  was  speedily  carried  into  effect,  and  revealed  the  resolution  of  (he 
French  Government  to  take  military  possession  of  the  whole  peninsala.  Oa 
the  1st  April,  only  three  days  after  the  signature  pf  this  treaty,  and  before 
either  any  requisition  had  been  made  by  the  Neapolitan  Government  or  any 
danger  menaced  their  dominions,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Soult,  set  out  from  the  French  lines,  and  before  the  cod 
of  tbe  same  month  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Tarentum,  Otraoto, 
Brindisi,  and  all  the  harbours  in  the  extremity  of  Calabria.  By  a  secretartide 

(1)  Join,  xlw  217,  218.  Dam.  v.  333  334.  Hot.         (2)  Jom.  xiv.  ai9,  220.  Dum.  t.  Sit.  M«'  •* 
IT.  7i.  ir.72,78.  .  •       . 

(3)  Dnm.  T.  341. 
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in  the  treaty,  theNeapolitan  Governmentwere  to  pay  !S00,000fraiic9  ( L;iO,000) 
a-montb  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of  this  corps,  besides  furnishing  gratis 
all  the  provisions  it  might  require  (i).  The  object  of  this  occupation  was  to 
ticilitate  the  estabUshment  of  a  communication  with  the  army  in  Egypt,  and 
it  excited  the  utmost  solicitude  in  the  breast  of  Napoleon.  His  instructions  to 
Sonlt  are  extremely  curious,  as  proving  how  early  he  had  embraced  the  new 
political  principles  on  which  his  government  was  thereafter  founded.  Among 
otbor  things,  he  directed  that  the  general  ^'  should  engage  in  no  revolution, 
hot,  on  the  contrary,  severely  repress  any  appearance  of  it  which  might  break 
out ;  that  he  should  communicate  to  all  his  officers  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment  had  no  desire  to  revolutionize  Naples;  that  with  all  his  stafif  he  should 
go  to  mass  oil  every  festival  with  military  music,  and  always  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  priests  and  Neapolitan  authorities ;  that  he  should  maintain  his 
army  at  the  expense  of  Tuscany  and  Naples,  as  the  Republic  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  return  of  its  armies  to  the  territory  of  France,  that  he  could 
not  send  them  a  single  farthing."  Finally,  he  gave  minute  directions  for  the 
reduction  of  porto  Ferraio  and  the  island  of  Elba,  little  anticipating  that  he 
iras  seeking  to  acquire  for  the  Republic  his  own  future  place  of  exile  (2). 
gjp  of       This  little  island,  which  has  since  acquired  such  interest  from  the 
i«Jr.'  ttoi.  residence  of  Napol<k)n  in  i814,  was  at  first  deemed  an  easy  con- 
qaest  by  the  French  general.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  a  very  different 
enemy  to  deal  with  from  the  pusillanimous  troops  of  Naples.  The  English 
garrison  of  porto  Ferraio  consisted  merely  of  three  hundred  British  soldiers, 
of  eight  hundred  Tuscan  troops,  and  four  hundred  Corsicans  in  the  pay  of 
Great-Britain ;  but  into  this  motley  assemblage  the  governor.  Colonel  Airley, 
had  infused  his  own  undaunted  resolution.  At  first  the  French  commetkced 
the  siege  with  fifteen  hundred  men  only ;  but  finding  that  number  totally 
inadequate,  they  gradually  augmented  their  force  to  six  thousand  men,  while 
three  frigates  maintained  a  strict  blockade^  which  soon  reduced  the  garrison 
to  great  straits  from  want  of  provisions.  But  in  the  end  of  July,  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren  hove  in  sight  with  an  English  squadron ;  the  French  cruizers 
instantly  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn ;  and  the  Republicans,  in 
their  turn,  began  to  experience  the  hardships  of  a  blockade.  Three  French 
frigates  were  captured  in  endeavouring  to  convey  supplies  across  the  straits 
<)f  Piombino  to  th^  besiegers,  but  as  in  spite  of  these  disasters  the  labours  of 
tbe  siege  advanced,  a  general  effort  was  made  on  the  iSth  September  to  des- 
*n>y  the  works.  Two  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of 
Wattevifle  and  detachments  from  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  were  landed,  and 
1^  pliant    ,  attacked  the  Republicans  in  rear,  while  Airley ,  by  a  vigorous  sortie, 
tte  E^iuh    assailed  them  in  front.  The  attack  was  at  first  successful,  and  some 
**'^*"'       of  the  batteries  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  were 
l«ken  and  spiked;  but  the  Republicans  having  returned  in  greater  force,  the 
Sieged  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  troops  who  had  landed  were  again 
ttnbarked.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  most  vigorous  defence  was 
"^de;  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment  were  tried  in  vain  to  shake  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  garrison ;  and  after  a  siege  of  five  months,  the  governor  had  the 
glory  of  surrendering  the  fortress  intrusted  to  his  charge  only  in  consequence 
<rfan  express  condition  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (3).  Tliis  successful  resist- 
ance by  a  handful  of  men  to  the  troops  who  had  vanquished  the  greatest 
military  monarchies  of  Europe,  excited  a  great  sensation  both  in  England 
*nd  on  the  continent,  and  served  as  a  presage  of  that  desperate  struggle  which 

rS  ?"*•  ^-  26a«  '**«•  Jn*t.  (3)  Article  7,  TreaiT  of  Amiens. 

12;  Dam.  vi.  270,  2«0.  Pi^es  Jast.  Nop.  li.  ^9. 
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awaited  them,  when,  after  trampling  under  foot  the  aonthem  hosts,  diey 
enconntered  the  stubborn  valour  of  northern  freedom.  *Mt  was,^  nys  the 
impartial  French  historian,  ^^  an  extraordinary  spectacle  in  the  midst  of  the 
triumphal  songs,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  continental  peace,  so  long  desired,  m 
painfully  acquired,  to  behold  an  island,  of  easy  access  and  almost  tODchinf 
the  continent,  the  scene  of  a  long«*continoed  and  doubtful  strife  (1);  nd 
Europe  beheld  with  amazement,  in  that  island,  a  single  fortress  arrat  (be 
arms  which  the  forces  of  the  coalition  had  been  unable  to  subdue." 
Fi-b.  9.  By  the  treaty  of  Lundville,  which  the  Emperor  Frauds  vai 
Tr"tyor  obliged  to  subscribe,  ^^  not  only  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  m  the 
Lan4Tui«.  name  of  the  German  empire,"  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to  France;  Lombardy  was  erected  inton 
independent  state,  and  the  Adige  declared  the  boundary  betwixt  it  and  the 
dominions  oi  Austria ;  Venice,  with  all  its  territorial  possessions  as  far  as  the 
Adige,  was  guaranteed  to  Austria ;  the  Duke  of  Modena  received  the  Bris^ 
in  exchange  for  his  duchy,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  repubUe; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  emperor's  brother,  gave  up  his  dominiois 
to  the  infant  Duke  of  Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  family,  on  the  promiie 
of  an  indemnity  in  Germany ;  France  abandoned  Kehl,  Gassel,  and  EhitB- 
foreitzen,  on  condition  thai  these  forts  should  remain  in  the  situatioD  is 
which  they  were  when  given  up ;  the  princes  dispossessed  by  the  cession  ef 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  promised  an  indemnity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Empire ;  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligvrifl 
republics  was  guaranteed,  and  their  inhabitants  declared  ^'  to  have  the  povcr 
of  choosing  whatever  form  of  government  they  preferred  (2)." 

These  conditions  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  or  from  those  offered  by  Ii^apol<^n  previous  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  when  it  is  recollected  hot 
vast  an  addition  the  victories  of  Marengo,  Hohenlinden,  and  iheMtDciohail 
since  made  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Fretich  arms. 
SbI?Xs  '^^^  article  which  compelled  the  Emperor  to  subscribe  this  MXf^ 
*ireM  iTii  **  ^^*^  ^  ***®  empire  as  well  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  gave  iriieii 
ft/A»t?^  the  sequel,  as  shall  be  shown,  to  the  most  painful  internal  difisieBS 
in  Germany.  By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  cooldoot 
bind  the  electors  and  states  of  which  he  was  the  head,  without  either  their 
concurrente  or  express  powers  to  that  effect  previously  conferred.  Theiwot 
of  such  powers  had  rendered  inextricable  the  separate  interests  rcfwred  lo 
the  Congress  at  Rastadt ;  but  NapoMon,  whose  impatient  disposition  cooM 
not  brook  such  formalities,  cut  the  matter  short  at  Luneville,  by  throwing 
his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  insisting  that  the  emperor  should  sign  for  the 
empire  as  well  as  himself;  leaving  him  lo  vindicate  such  a  step  as  be  W 
could  to  the  princes  and  states  of  the  Imperial  Confederacy.  The  Empaw 
hesitated  long  before  he  subscribed  such  a  condition,  which  left  the  seeds  ef 
interminable  discord  in  the  Germanic  body;  but  the  conqueror  was  inexor- 
able, and  no  means  of  evasion  could  be  found.  He  vindicated  himself  to  ?he 
electors  in  a  dignified  letter,  dated  8th  February,  4801,  the  day  before  ihtt 
when  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which,  after  premising  that  his  Impwitl 
authority  was  restrained  by  the  Germanic  constitutions  on  that  pointing 
precise  manner,  and  therefore  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign,  as  he«i 
of  the  empire,  without  any  title  so  to  do,  he  added,  '*But,  on  the  olhff 
hand,  the  consideration  of  the  melancholy  situation  in  which,  at  that  period, 

(1)  Dmn.  V.  3S8,  859.    Arii.  Rpf.  leoi*  p.  179.         (2)  Sec  the  TntAj  <o  EHunt.  ri.  SSIt  «<  **^ 
Jom.  xiT.  371,  374.  Pidccs  Jutt. 
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a  larne  piit  «f  GeniMiny  was  placed,  the  prospect  of  the  still  more  calamitous 
ftte  widi  which  the  superiority  of  the  French  menaced  the  empire  if  thp 
peiee  was  any  longer  deferred  (1);  in  fine,  the  general  wish,  which  was 
londly  expressed,  in  fsTour  of  an  instant  accommodation,  wereso  many  powen- 
fol  motiTes  which  forbade  me  to  ref  ase  the  concurrence  of  my  minister  to  this 
denand  of  the  French  plenipotentiary."  The  electors  and  princes  of  the 
cnpirefelt  the  force  of  this  teaching  appeal;  they  commiserated  the  situa* 
lion  of  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  his 
Milijeclsfor  forgiveness  of  a  step  which  he  could  not  avoid;  and  one  of  the 
iint  steps  of  the  IMet  of  the  empire,  assemhled  after  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville 
was  signed,  was  to  give  it  their  solemn  ratification,  gronnded  on  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  in  which  the  Emperor  was  then  placed.  But  the  question 
si  indemnities  to  the  dispossessed  princes  was  long  and  warmly  agitated.  It 
cmtinaed  lor  above  two  years  to  distract  the  Germanic  body;  the  interven- 
tion both  of  France  and  Rtissia  was  required  to  prevent  the  sword  being 
drawn  in  these  internal  disputes ;  and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
which  were  ultimately  made,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  protection 
which  was  acquired,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  league  to  support  sepa- 
fate  interests  which  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Gonfkdbratioii  of  TttE 
Rinn,  so  well  served  the  purposes  of  French  ambition,  and  dissolve'd  the 
vsnerabie  IU>ric  of  the  German  empire  (2).*' 

iMM^  The  winter  campaign  of  4800  demonstrates,  in  the  most  striking 
^i^ivL  manner,  the  justice  of  the  observation  by  the  Archduke  Gharies, 
tint  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  the  quarter  where  viul  blows  against  the 
Austrian  monar^y  are  to  be  struck,  and  the  importance  of  frontier  or  cen- 
tral fcrtifications  to  arrest  the  march  of  a  victorious  invader.  The  disaster  of 
Mtrengo  was  soon  repaired,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Austrians  again  taking 
file  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  almost  balanced  the  Republican 
Isrees;  but  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  at  once  laid  open  the  vitals  of  the  mo- 
ittrehy.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  fortresses  which  covered 
the  Imperial  frontiers  in  Lombardy,  and  the  total  want  of  any  such  barrier 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  After  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  the  army  of 
Brune  was  so  severely  weakened,  by  the  detachments  left  in  the  rear  to  bloc- 
kade the  fortresses  on  that  river,  that  he  was  unequal  to  any  farther  offen- 

(f)  Set  Uie  ariglMlf  Dam.  rf.  29S.  Pitecf  Jii*t.  hut  paniou  «  name  wKich  lo  many  mploitt  lure 

(2;  Dam.  ri.  39,  30*  Hard.  vtii.  52.  consecrated  U\  glory  and  immortality. 

Manh  »o,        Thiagloriooa  peace  «xcitediaBm{  fill  «  Let  a  generooa  emelatimi  aecoud  our  arts  and 

ilei.  Extra*  well  hare  been  expected,  the  most  en«  our  industry ;  let  useful  labours  embellish  that 

▼H*"tjoy     thusiaiitic  jor  in  Paris.    It  was  an>  France  which  external  natioi;s  will  never  mention 

attfcU  praoe  nouaced  in  tiieM  tetms  lo  the  inhabi-  bnt  with  admiration  and  respect ;  let  the  atranger 

la  Paris.        |3„|,  lyy   iifapolten  : — **  A  glorious  who  hastens  to  yisil  it,  find  among  you  the  gentle 

peace  has  terminated  the  continental  war.    Your  and  hospitable  virtues  which  di^iincnifehed  your 

itemlers  are  extended  to  the  limits  assigned  to  ancestors    Let  all  proreasioits  raise  themselves  to 

Aen  hy  nature;  nations  long  separated  Trom  y(>a  the  dignity  oftbcFreAchnamct  let  commerce,  while 

Kjoin  their  brethren,  and  increase  by  a  sixth  your  it  reforms  its  relations  with  other  people,  acquire 

■aiabers,  your  territory,  and  your  resources.   This  the  consistency  which  fixes  ila  enterprises,  not  on 

•access  you  owe  chiefly  to  the  courage  of  your  sol-  hazardous  speculations,  but  constant  rt>lations.  Thus 

diers,  to  their  patience  in  fatigue,  their  passion  for  our  commerce  will  resume  the  rnnk  which  is  due  to 

liberty  and  glory  :  but  yon  owe  it  not  less  to  the  it ;  thus  will  he  fortified  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to 

hafmy  restoration  of  concord,  and  that  union  of  ths  most  enlightened  people  of  the  continent;  thus 

ftvliugsand  interests,  which  has  more  fhan  once  will  that  nation,  even,  which  has  .nrmed  itself  against 

•ved  Prance  from  ruin.    As  long  as  yon  were  di>  France,  be  taught  to  abjure  its  exccsiiire  pretensions. 

Tided,  your  euemies  never  lost  the  hope  of  subjugat-  and  at  length  lejirn  the  |n^at  truth,  th.tt,  for  people  as 

io^  you ;  they  hoped  that  you  would  be  vanqtiisheJ  Individnals,  there  can  be  no  security  for  real  prospe- 

hy  youneWea,  ami  that  the   power   which   had  rity  but  in  thebappinest  of  ail."  fDom.vi.2M.  Pil^- 

triaiophed  over  all  their  efforts  would  crumble  .iway  ccs  Just.]  It  is  turious  to  ob^rve  how  early,  amidst 

ia  the  convulsions  of  discord  and  anarchy.    Their  his  continental  trinmphs,  the  ambition  of  the  first 

hope  has  been  disappointed;  may  it  never  revtTe.  consul  was  directed  to  commercial  aud  maritime 

Reauin  for  ever  unitied  by  the  recollection  of  your  greatness,  in  the  elTort  to  attain  which  he  wai  led  to 

domestic  misfortunes,  by  the  centiment  of  your  pre.  fnrluIgG  in  such  implacable  hostility  lo  this  country 

wBt  fmidcvf  tad  foite.   Bcwarv  of  lovcring  by 
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sive  movements,  and  if  the  war  bad  continued,  he  would  probably  haTC  been 
compelled  to  retreat;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  the  undiminished 
battalions  of  Moreau  poured  in  resistless  strength  into  the  undefended  Elere- 
ditary  States.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  long  before  foreseen  this;  by  the 
fortifications  of  Ulm  he  enabled  Kray  for  six  weeks  to  arrest  the  victor  in  the 
middle  of  his  career ;  and  so  sensible  was  Napol^n  of  their  importance,  that 
his  first  measure,  when  they  fell  into  his  bands,  was  to  level  them  with  the 
ground. 

The  peace  of  Lundville  was  the  first  considerable  pause  in  the  continenSal 
strife ;  and  already  it  had  become  manifest  that  the  objects  of  the  war  had 
been  changed,  and  that  hostilities  w^re  now  to  be  carried  on,  for  the  subju- 
gation of  a  different  power  from  that  which  was  at  first  contemplated. 
Th«  r«ii       The  extinction  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  stoppage  of  the  in- 
ttai'^r^     sidious  system  of  propagandism,  by  which  the  French  democnqf 
Tau^^'^by'*'  were  shaking  all  the  thrones,  and  endangering  all  tiie  institutions 
tbe  Allies,   mid  liberties  of  Europe,  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons  was  never  considered  of  importance,  farther  than  as 
affording  a  guarantee,  and  what  at  first  appeared  the  best  guarantee,  against 
that  tremendous  danger.  By  the  result  of  a  struggle  of  nine  years'  duratioD, 
this  6bject  had  been  gained,  not  indeed  in  the  way  which  at  first  would  have 
been  deemed  most  likely  to  effect  it,  but  in  a  manner  which  experienoesMB 
proved  was  far  more  efficacious.  The  restoration  of  a. brave  and  honourable, 
but  weak  and  unwarlike  race  of  monarcbs,  would  have  been  but  a  feeble 
barrier  against  the  turbulent  spirit  of  French  democracy ;  but  the  elevatiai 
of  an  energetic  and  resolute  conqueror  to  the  throne,  who  guided  the  anoy 
by  his  authority  and  dazzled  the  people  by  his  victories,  proved  perfectly 
sufficient  to  coerce  its  excesses.  Napolton  said  truly,  "  that  he  was  the  best 
friend  which  the  cause  of  order  in  Europe  ever  had,  and  that  he  did  rooie 
for  its  sovereigns,  by  the  spirit  which  he  repressed  in  France,  than  evil  by 
the  victories  which  he  gained  in  Germany.*'  The  conquests  which  he  achieved 
affected  only  tbe  external  power  or  present  liberty  of  nations;  they  did  not 
change  the  internal  frame  of  government,  or  prevent  the  future  resurrection 
of  freedom ;  and  when  his  military  despotism  was  subverted,  the  face  mi  Eu- 
ropean society  reappeared  from  under  the  mask  of  slavery  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration ;  but  the  innovations  of  the  National  Assembly  totally  sub- 
verted the  fabric  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  by  destroying  all  the  in- 
termediate classes  between  the  throne  and  the  peasantry,  left  to  the  people  of 
France  no  alternative  for  the  remainder  of  their  history  but  American  equa* 
lily  or  Asiatic  despotism.  The  cause  of  order  and  freedom,  therefore,  gained 
immensely  by  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne.  Great  as  were  the  dan- 
gers to  the  independence  of  the  surrounding  states  from  the  military  power 
which  he  wielded,  they  were  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  perils  to  the  very 
existence  of  liberty,  which  arose  from  the  democratic  innovations  of  h^ 

predecessors. 

fividonr.       But  though  the  cause  of  liberty  was  thus  relieved  from  its  most 

?w.1^;.    pressing  dangers,  the  moment  that  the  first  consul  seized  the  hehn, 

ilSIy  lo  ^^^  P«"l  to  the  independence  of  the  surrounding  sutes,  and  eif 

Engund.     England  in  particular,  became  extreme.  His  conduct  soon  shewed 

what  his  memoirs  have  since  confessed,  that  he  had  formed,  from  the  very 

commencement,  a  resolution  to  make  France  the  first  of  European  powcfs, 

and  turn  all  the  energies  of  their  combined  forces  against  the  existence  of 

Great  Britain.  Already  his  measures  were  all  directed  to  this  end ;  he  made 

it  the  first  condition  of  peace  to  all  the  vanquished  nations,  that  they  should 
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cxdode  English  riiips  from  their  harbours,  and  he  had  coiitriyed>  by  flatter- 
JDg  the  TiDity  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  skilfully  fomenting  the  jealousy 
of  the  neutral  states,  to  combine  a  formidable  maritime  league  against  Eng- 
land  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Thus,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  war  totally  altered 
its  object ;  and  the  danger  of  subjugation  changed  sides.  Commenced  to  slop 
the  rerolationary  propagandism  of  France,  it  terminated  by  being  directed 
against  the  maritime  preponderance  of  Great  Britain ;  and  England,  which  set 
oat  with  heading  the  confederacy,  ended  by  finding  herself  compelled  to 
eombat  for  her  existence  against  the  power  of  combined  Europe. 
iK»»iqg     In  the  progress  of  the  conflict  also,  a  change  not  less'importanl  in 
St  Site!!-'  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  had  arisen ;  and  the  Revolutionary 
^w!^^  armies,  compelled  by  the  penury  of  their  domestic  resources,  had 
"io-      adopted  a  system  of  eitorting  supplies  from  the  vanquished  stales, 
hitherto  unknown  in  modem  warfare.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  philosophic 
faisiorian  that  civilisation  had  softened  even  the  rude  features  of  war  'in 
modern  Europe ;  that  industry  securely  reaped  its  harvest  amidst  hostile 
sqoadrons,  and  the  invaded  territory  felt  the  enemy's  presence  rather  by  the 
qaidiened  sale  for  its  produce  than  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  spoiler  (1).    Bat 
though  this  was  true  when  Gibbon  wrote,  the  French  Revolution  had  in* 
troduced  a  very  different  system,  and  made  war  retrograde  to  the  rapine  and 
spoliation  of  barbarous  times.  The  Revolutionary  armies  issued  from  the 
Republic  as  the  Goths  from  the  regions  of  the  north,  powerful  in  numbers, 
destitute  of  resources,  starving  from  want,  but  determined  to  seek  for  plenty, 
at  the  sword's  point,  from  the  countries  through  which  they  passed;  the 
priDcifde  on  which  they  uniformly  acted  was  to  make  war  maintain  war,  and 
lery  in  its  theatre,  whether  a  hostile  or  neutral  territory,  the  means  of  carrying 
00  the  contest.  They  formed  no  magazines;  brought  with  them  no  money ; 
paid  for  noUiing;  but  by  the  terrors  of  military  execution  wrung  from  the 
wretched  inhabitants  the  most  ample  supplies.  ^^  The  army  of  Moreau,''  says 
General  Mathieu-Dumas, ''  ransacked  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
hu,  devoured  its  subsistence,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  despair,  while 
it  maintained  the  strictest  discipline.  The  devastation  of  war  for  centuries 
before,  even  that  of  the  Thirty  Years,  was  nothing  in  comparison.  Since  the 
period  when  regular  armies  had  been  formed,  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
marches  and  combats  of  armies  were  passing  evils;  the  conquest  of  a  country 
did  not  draw  after  it  its  ruin.  If  a  few  districts  or  some  towns  carried  by 
assault  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  the  inexorable  pen  of 
history  loaded  with  reproaches  the  captains  who  permitted,  or  the  sovereigns 
who  did  not  punish  such  outrages.  But  Moreau's  army  levied,  in  a  few  months, 
above  twenty  millions  in  requisitions;  enormous  contributions  were  unceas- 
ingly exacted ;  the  people  were  overwhelmed ;  the  governments  of  the  op- 
pressed states  entirely  exha'usted.  It  was  reserved  for  our  age  to  witness,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization,  and  after  so  many  eloquent 
declamations  in  &vour  of  humanity,  the  scourge  of  war  immeasurably  ex- 
tended; the  art  of  government  become  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  an 
instrument  of  extortion,  and  systematic  robbery  be  styled,  by  the  leaders  of 
itigeneration,  the  right  of  conquest  (2)." 

Symptoms  Even  in  this  gloomy  state  of  the  political  horizon,  however,  the 
toAfJ^  streaks  of  light  were  becoming  visible  which  were  destined  to 
SS^SJ  expand  into  all  the  lustre  of  day.  The  invasion  of  the  French  troops, 
^         their  continued  residence  in  other  states,  had  already  gone  far  to 

(1)  Gibboa.  (X)  Ouiii.  ▼.  7S»  7S. 
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dispel  those  illusions  in  their  favour,  to  which,  even  more  then  ^e  terroir  of 
their  arms,  their  astonishing  successes  had  been  owing.  Ilieir  standards 
were  no  longer  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people  who  had  experieneed 
thdr  presence;  the  declaration  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage 
had  ceased  to  deceive  mankind.  The  consequences  of  their  conquests  had 
been  felt ;  requisitions  and  taxes—merciless  requisitions,  grievous  taxes-4iad 
been  found  to  follow  rapidly  in  the  footsteps  of  these  alluring  expreasioBs; 
penury,  want,  and  starvation  were  seen  to  stalk  in  the  rear  of  the  tri-color 
flag.  Already  the  symptoms  of  poi>ul\r  resistance  were  Co  be  seen;  ifaa 
peasantry  even  of  the  unwarlike  Italian  peninsula  had  repeatedly  and 
spontaneously  flown  to  arms;  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Austria  had  recalled  the 
glorious  days  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  Forest  Gantoas 
had  emulated  the  virtues,  if  not  the  triumphs,  of  Sempach  and  Morgartea. 
Unmarked  as  it  was  amidst  the  blaze  of  military  glory,  the  sacred  flame  wu 
beginning  to  spread  which  was  destined  to  set  free  mankiDd ;  banished  froai 
the  court  and  the  castle,  the  stern  resolution  to  resist  was  gathering  strength 
among  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  is  in  such  reflections  that  the  pbiloiophie 
mind  best  derives  consolation  for  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  ambitieoof 
the  rulers,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  agitators  of  mankind ;  and  by  obserriaf 
how  uniformly,  when  oppression  becomes  intolerable,  an  under  ciirra|t 
begins  to  flow,  destined  ultimately  to  correct  it,  that  the  surest  foundation  ii 
laid  for  conGdence  in  the  final  arran^ments  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  amidst  Ihi 
misfortunes  or  the  vices  of  the  worlds 
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nmt  TBI  PIACB  or  LVHSVIIXI  to  TRB  DUSOLHTION  op  THB  HOITHltll  MAumu 

OOHFIDIIACT. 

KOTEHUR  1799— VAT,  ISOI. 

AEGUMElfT. 

Orisia  of  (he  dlifereDce  between  the  lawn  of  war  at  sea  and  land—Early  usages  of  war  on 
both  elements — Gradual  change  at  land— Original  customs  still  kept  np  at  sea—Common 
mafiiime  law  of  Europe  as  to  neutral  Teasels— Principles  of  that  law— It  was  oniTersal  in 
Earape  prior  to  ITIO— Bqt  tbeao  rights  were  aomeitmea  abated  by  special  treaty- Origin  of 
resistance  to  them— Armed  neutrality— Subseqnenily  abandoned  by  the  Noribern  Powers 
io  their  own  case— Treaties  with  Russia,  Sweden,  and  America  since  1780,  recognising  this 
right  to  England -But  neutrals  suffered  severely  in  the  close  of  the  war— Excessive  violence 
of  the  Directory  against  America— Napoleon  terminates  the  differences  of  France  with  that 
?ower— Maritime  treaty  between  France  and  America— Revival  of  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality— Lord  Wbilworlb  is  sent  to  Copenhagen— And  enters  into  an  accommoda- 
tion—Crowing irritation  of  the  Emperor  Paul  at  the  Allies— Politic  conduct  of  Napoleon— 
Difference  aboot  Malta— Violent  Proceedings  of  Paul  against  England— He  is  joined  by 
fiveden,  Denmark^  and  Pmisia— Hit  warm  advances  to  Iiiapolten— General  maritime  con- 
tiBderacy  signed  on  I6ih  December  -Its  threatening  consequences  to  England— Measures  of 
retaliation  by  Mr.  Pitt— Diplomatic  debate  with  the  neutral  powers— Hanover  is  invaded  by 
l^ussia— Meeting  of  Parliament— Perilous  situation  of  England- Debates  on  the  neutral 
qvesclon— Mr.  Pitt  resigns  in  consequence  of  the  Catholic  claima— But  this  was  only 
Iht  ostensible  ground->\igorous  measorea  of  his  auccetsors  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
-ProsperoQS  state  of  Great  Britain  at  this  period— Its  income,  expenditure,  exporia  and 
iaiports— Naval  forces  of  the  confederacy— Energetic  measures  of  the  British  Government 
— !ielson  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the  Baltic— British  fleet  sails 
fronn  the  Downs—And  approaches  the  Sound— Splendid  appearance  of  that  strait— Un- 
diuQied  spirit  of  the  Danes— Passage  of  the  English  fleet— Preparationa  of  the  Danes— Nel- 
•OD'spbu  of  attackr— Great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  pilots  in  conducting  the  fleet  to 
the  enemy— Battle  of  Copenhagen— Heroic  deeds  on  both  sides — Nelson's  proposal  for  an 
•rmlstiee— Melancholy  appearance  of  the  Danea  after  the  battle— Armistice  agreed  on  for 
liMirieen  wecki— Hanover  overran  by  Prnssia— Designs  of  Paul  and  Napoleon  against  Bri- 
tish India- Death  of  the  Emperor  Paul— Causes  of  that  catastrophe— General  irriution  at 
Uie  Czar— Symptoms  of  insanity  in  his  conduct— Conspiracy  among  the  nobles  for  his  de- 
thronement-Particulars of  his  assassination— Accession  of  Alexander— Immediate  ap« 
proaeh  to  an  accommodation  with  Kngland-His  character  and  early  pacific  and  popular 
nnasures— Nelson  sails  for  Cronstadt— His  conciliatory  steps  there— Peace  with  Russia, 
<nd  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality— Napol^n's  indignation  at  it— 
^dissolution  of  the  Qaval  confederacy— Reflections  on  thtoe  evenla. 

orifin  or      Theke  arises,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  elements  on  which  they 
!tl^!Sf'the  are  respectively  exercised,  an  essential  difference  between  the  laws 
mT^  »d*'  ^  ^ftf  '^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  land.  Territorial  conquests  are  attended  by 
'*^-        immediate  and  important  advantages  to  the  victorious  power;  it 
iiins  possession  of  a  fruitful  country,  of  opulent  cities,  of  spacious  harbours, 
•nd  costly  fortresses;  it  steps  at  once  into  the  authority  of  the  ruling  govern- 
ment over  the  subject  state,  and  all  its  resources  in  money,  provisions,  men, 
>nd  implements  of  war  are  at  its  command.  But  the  victor  at  sea  finds  him- 
wlf  in  a  very  different  situation.  The  most  decisive  sea-Gghts  draw  after  them 
no  acquisition  of  inhabitants,  wealth,  or  resources;  (he  ocean  is  unproductive 
tiike  of  taxes  or  tribute,  and  among  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  deep  you  will 
>ettch  in  tain  for  th«  populous  cities  or  fertile  fields  which  reward  the  valour 
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of  terrestrial  ambition.  The  more  a  power  extends  itself  at  land,  the  more 
formidable  does  it  become,  because  it  unites  to  its  own  the  forces  of  the  Tan- 
quished  state;  the  more  it  extends  itself  at  sea,  the  more  is  it  weakened, 
because  the  surface  which  it  must  protect  is  augmented,  without  any  pro- 
portional addition  to  the  means  by  which  its  empire  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  infancy  of  mankind  the  usages  of  war  are  the  same  on  both  elements. 
Alike  at  sea  as  on  shore  the  persons  and  property  of  the  vanquished  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors ;  and  from  the  sack  of  cities  and  the  sale  of 
captives  the  vast  sums  are  obtained  which  constitute  the  object  and  the 
Early  '  rcwdrd  of  such  Inhumau  hostility.  Thcliberty  for  which  the  Greeks 
u»g«'s  of  ^^  n^^  Romans  contended  was  not  mere  national  independence  or 
Semrnto.  civll  privilegcs,  but  liberation  from  domestic  or  predal  servitude, 
from  the  degradation  of  helots,  or  the  lash  of  patricians.  Such  is  to  this  day 
the  custom  in  all  the  uncivilized  portions  of  the  globe,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
among  the  savages  of  America,  and  such,  till  comparatively  recent  times,  was 
the  practice  even  among  the  Christian  monarchies  and  chivalrous  nobility  of 
modem  Europe.  But  with  the  growth  of  opulence,  and  the  extension  cf 
more  humane  ideas,  these  rigid  usages  have  been  universally  softened  among 
the  European  nations.  As  agriculture  and  commerce  improved,  it  was  fouad 
to  be  as  impossible  as  it  was  inhuman  to  carry  off  all  the  properly  of  the 
vanquished  people,  the  growth,  perhaps,  of  centuries  of  industry.  The  re- 
venue and  public  possessions  of  the  state  furnished  an  ample  fund  to  reward 
the  conquering  power,  while  the  regular  pay  and  fixed  maintenance  at  the 
public  expense  of  the  soldiers  took  away  the  pretext  for  private  pillage  as  a 
measure  of  necessity.  All  nations,  subject  in  their  turn  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  found  it  for  their  interest  to  adopt  this  lenient  system,  which  so 
Gradaai  materially  diminished  the  horrors  of  war;  and  hence  the  practice 
w*'' "  became  general,  excepting  in  the  storming  of  towns,  and  other  ex- 
treme cases,  where  the  vehemence  of  passion  bid  defiance  to  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  to  respect  private  property  in  the  course  of  hostilities,  and  kwk 
for  remuneration  only  to  the  public  revenue,  or  property  of  the  sUte.  it  is 
tlie  disgrace  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  amidst  all  their  deck- 
malion  in  favour  of  humanity,  to  have  departed  from  these  beneficent  usages, 
and,  under  the  specious  names  of  contributions,  and  of  making  war  support 
war  to  have  restored  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  the  rapacious  oppres- 
sion of  the  ninth  century. 
originni  Humauity  would  have  just  reason  to  rejoice,  if  it  were  inracticalde 
«»g-r»iiii  ^Q  establish  a  similar  system  of  restrained  hostility  at  sea;  if  die 
^' "'  **  principle  of  confining  the  right  of  capture  to  public  property  couW 
be  introduced  on  the  one  element  as  welLas  the  other,  and  the  private  mer- 
chant were  in  safely  to  navigate  the  deep  amidst  hostile  fleets  in  the  same 
*  manner  as  the  carrier  at  land  securely  traverses  opposing  armies.  But  it  has 
never  been  found  practicable  to  introduce  such  a  limitation,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  attempted,  even  by  the  most  civilized  nations,  as  a  restraint  upon  their 
own  hostilities,  however  loudly  they  may  sometimes  have  demanded  it  as  a 
bridle  upon  those  of  their  enemies.  And  when  the  utter  sterility  of  the 
ocean,  except  as  forming  a  highway  for  the  intercourse  of  mankind,  is  con- 
sidered, it  does  not  appear  probable,  that  until  the  human  heart  is  essen- 
tially changed,  such  an  alteration,  how  desirable  soever  by  the  weakcv 
stales,  ever  will  be  adopted.  It  may  become  general  when  ambition  ind 
national  rivahy  cease  to  sway  the  human  heart,  but  not  till  then.  Gotain  it 
is,  that  of  all  nations  upon  earth,  revolutionary  France  had  the  least  titk  to 
contend  for  such  a  change ;  she  having  not  only  intttduoed  new  usages  «f 
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UDpreoedented  rigour  in  mod^ni  times,  at  least  in  her  varfare  at  land,  bat 
isMed  and  aeted  upon  edicts  for  her  maritime  hostility  on  principles  worthy 
only  of  Turkish  barbarity  (1 ) . 

GoMM  But  it  is  not  merely  with  the  subjects  of  nations  in  a  state  of 
uH^o^u.  hostility  that  belligerents  are  brought  in  contact  during  modern 
H^J*''  warfwe;  they  find  themsdves  continually  in  collision  also  with 
">«to-  MEUTKAL  YBSSELS  trading  with  their  enemies,  and  endeayouring, 
from  the  prospect  of  high  profits,  to  furnish  them  with  those  articles  whldi 
ti)^y  are  prevented  from  receiving  directly  from  the  trade  of  their  own 
subjects.  Here  new  and  important  interests  arise,  and  sonte  limitation  of  the 
r^oor  of  maritime  usage  evidently  becomes  indispensable.  If  the  superior 
power  at  sea  can  at  pleasure  declare  any  enemy^s  territory  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  make  prize  of  all  neutral  vessels  navigating  to  any  of  its 
hirbours,  it  will  not  only  speedily  find  itself  involved  in  hostilities  with  all 
naritime  states,  but  engaged  in  a  species  of  warfare  frpm  which  itself  at 
some  future  period  may  derive  essential  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
eqaally  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  vessels  of  other  slates  are  to  be 
entirely  exempted  from  restraint  in  such  cases;  or  that  a  belligerent  power, 
wbose  warlike  operations  are  dependent  perhaps  upon  intercepting  the 
iopplies  in  lurogress  towards  its  antagonist,  is  patiently  to  see  all  its  enter* 
prises  defeated,  merely  because  they  are  conveyed  under  the  cover  of  a 
neatral  flag  instead  of  its  enemy's  bottoms.  Such  a  pretension  would  render 
maritime  success  of  no  avail,  and  wars  interminable,  by  enabling  the 
weaker  power,  under  fictitious  cover,  securely  to  repair  all  its  losses.  These 
considerations  are  so  obvious,  and  are  brought  so  frequently  into  collision 
in  maritime  warfare,  that  they  early  introduced  a  system  of  international 
law,  which  for  centuries  has  been  recognised  in  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
ttd  is  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions  by  the  greatest  masters  of 
(kat  importaqt  branch  of  jurisprudence  that  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Pri>ripir>  i.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  neutral  nations  to  carry  on,  in  time 
•ruMt  uw.  ^  ^^^  f^P  ll,^  advantage  or  on  the  behalf  of  one  of  the  belligerent 

powers,  those  branches  of  their  commerce  from  which  they  are  excluded  in 
time  of  peace. 

2.  That  every  belligerent  power  may  capture  the  property  of  its  enemies 
wherever  it  shall  meet  with  it  on  the  high  seasi,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
detain  and  bring  into  port  neutral  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  any 
mch  property. 

3.  That  under  the  description  of  contraband  of  war,  which  neutrals  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  to  the  belligerent  powers,  the  law  of  nations,  if 
Bot  restrained  by  special  treaty,  includes  all  naval  as  well  as  military  stores, 
md  generally  all  articles  serving  principally  to  afford  to  one  belligerent 
power  the  instrument  and  means  of  annoyance  to  be  used  against  the  other. 

4.  That  it  is  lawful  for  naval  powers,  when  engaged  in  war,  to  blockade 
the  ports  of  their  enemies  by  cruising  squadrons  bona  fide  allotted  to  that 
service,  and  duly  competent  to  its  execution.  That  such  blockade  is  valid 
and  legitimate,  although  there  be  no  design  to  attack  or  reduce  by  force  the 
port,  fort,  or  arsenal  to  which  it  is  applied;  and  that  the  fact  of  the  blockade, 

(l)  Tbe  decree  of  the  Directory^  ISth  Jauaary,  shut  against  all  yessoU  tvhick  bad  bracbed  at  an 

nut,  declares,  that  alt  vestels  fuond  on  Uic  high  English  harbour;    and  it  requires  cerlificiles  of 

Kai  wlih  anj  Eiigliali  goods  whatever  on  board,  l»  origin,  under  ibe  hands  or  French  codsuIb,  r zactlj- 

^ometerMongMg,  aball  be  good  prize ;  that  neutral  as  the  Berlin  and  MiUu  decrees  nAenMranb  did.— 

Bilors  ffmod  on  board  English  vcsseb  shall  be  put  Kosinsoa's  yidmintiijr  Repotitt  i.  341. 
!•  deatk,  and  ih«t  (b«  iMrbouif  i>f  France  fbaU  be 

IV.  IS 
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with  due  notice  given  thereof  to  neutral  powers,  Bhall  tfltect  not  only  Tetids 
actually  intercepted  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port,  Init  ikoie 
also  which  shall  be  elsewhere  met  with,  and  shall  be  found  to  haTC  been 
destined  to  such  port,  under  the  eircumstances  of  the  fact  and  notice  of  tlie 
blockade. 

S.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  neutral  vessels  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  these  principles;  and  that,  by  the  law  of  nations  (when 
unrestrained  by  particular  treaty),  this  right  is  not  in  any  manner  aiecied 
by  the  presence  of  a  neutral  ship  of  war,  having  under  its  convoy  merdiiDt 
ibips,  either  of  its  own  nation  or  of  any  other  country  (1). 

In  these  propositions  are  contained  the  general  principles  of  the  marittee 

code  of  the  whole  European  nations,  as  it  has  been  exercised  by  all  sUtcs 

towards  each  other,  and  laid  down  by  all  authorities  on  the  subject  iam 

the  dawa  of  civilisation.  The  special  application  of  these  principles  to  the 

question  immediately  at  issue  between  the  contending  powers  in  i9M  n 

eontained  in  the  following  propositions,  laid  dovm  as  incontestable  law  br 

that  great  master  of  maritime  and  international  law.  Sir  William  Scott  >• 

fim^s?oif.    ^*  "  '^^^^  ^^*  ^fl^^  ^  visiting  and  searching  merchant  sUp 

^^'ma"    upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  ivhatever  be  theev- 

rtttanuw'.  goes,  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  el  the 

lawfully  commissioned  cniizers  of  a  belligerent  nation  (2). 

S.  ^^  That  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral  country  Mf 
Interposed  in  any  matter  of  mere  4brce  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of « 
legally  commissioned  belligerent  cruizer,  or  deprive  him  of  his  right  toieaich 
at  common  law  (5). 

S.  <^  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this  right,  is  ihe 
confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from  visitation  and  search  (4). 

4.  ^^  That  nothing  farther  is  necessary  to  constitute  blockade,  tbaa  thit 
Ihere  should  be  a  force  stationed  to  prevent  communication,  and  a  die 
notice  or  prohibition  given  to  the  party  (5). 

5.  *^  That  articles  tending  probably  to  aid  the  hostilities  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  as  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and,  in  some  cases,  prorisioos, 
are  contraband  of  war,  and  as  such  liable  to  ^zure  by  the  vessels  of  the 
other  party,  with  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  conveyed  (6J. 


(I)  Lai^  Oi«Bv»l«*s  ipeM^i,  iSUi  Vw.  I80l>  m  (4)  Sir  waikm  Scott  in  ikm  Mmu. 

tke  coafMlioii  viUi  Rvsawb  FMi.  Hut.  xxxji.  3a»  AdninOtr  Repocti»  i.  US.  M3. 

912.  (5)  Ibid.  i.  86. 

(3)  "This  right  of  search,"  says  Sir  William  (6)  The  Joage  Margarrtta.  lUa.1.  ISO.  191- 

Scott,  **  i»  cloM*  im  praUice,  which  is  uai(«ra  and  Tha  iu^gineaU  of  Sir  WiUiam  Scan  v*  hm 

universal  upon  the  subject.    The  many  European  referred  to  with  perfect  confidence,  as  cx^i>i*f 

trealioB  whkh  rafcr  to  this  Mght  refer  to  it  aa  pro-  mH  inef«ly  Ike  Eagliah  oa/rfentauding  ttmrnm- 

existing,  and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  All  lime  law.  but  that  which  for  eeoUut*  hu  ken 

writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unanimously  ac-  recognised  and  admitted  by  all  the  Buropcaait**' 

lAowledge  it,  wtthoot  the  exception  even  of  Hoboer  •<  Jn  forming  nay  judgmcnU,"  says  that  gl»'*'» 

himaalf,  the  great  cluunjpion  of  neutral  pririleges.  thorily,  "  1  trust  it  h^s  «ot  for  one  mom»ionf* 

In  short,  no  man,  in  the  feast  conversant  m  subjects  my  anxious  rrxoUeclion  that  the  doty  of  mr  ^*"' 

9i  thia  hind,  has  ever,  that  I  know  of,  breathed  a  calls  mo  to  oensider  mcnM  mX  as  slatioM«  h«i  ^ 

donbt  opon  ii/''-AoB«Moa's  ddminUj  Mtpaiu,  i.  deliver  occasional  and  shiAing  opiooas  la  ■0*<| 

00. — Th9  Maria.  present  purposes  of  particular  nalioaal  intei^»""» 

(8)  Two  aoTOMigM  may  agree,  aa  in  tome  in-  to  admiaisler  with  iadiOBreooe  thai  joMiee  ^r*"* 

fttuces  Ihey  have  agreed  by  special  coTcnaut,  that  the  law  of  nations  hokU  out,  •iikma  dHA«c*<^  |* 

the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed  ships  along  with  independent  states^— some  happening  to  be  acelg 

their  BMohanl  ahipa,  is  to  bo  held  as  a  anfuctent  and  aolM  hettigofenl.  The  seal  of  Jodkialaraai'! 

guarantee  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  con-  is  indeed  ioeally  here  in  the  betligeteot  ronsB?! 

▼oy  of  merchant  ships  Inconsistent  with  amity  or  according  to  the  known  Uwand  practice  Afe'*''*^ 

Boutrality ;  but  no  sorereign  can,  by  the  common  bat  the  kw  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  ihtdotytf 

law  of  nations,  legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  the  person  who  aits  here  todeteemiMthe^v^ti"* 

anch  a  security  by  mere  force,  or  compel  the  belli-  exactly  as  he  would    detarmino  it  if  sittiar  " 

gerent  to  forego  the  only  security  known  in  the  law  Stockhohn ;  to^auatt  mo  ptetmsia*  •«  **'_5!l  • 

of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independent  of  special  Gnat  Britain,  wkieA  he  waaU  nai  aih»  !•  Sttdm  « 

coreoant,  th«  right  of  personal  Tiaiution.  ika  swm  cimautuMs,  and  to  i»pole  ■•  <•>«•  " 
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^^  These  rights  had  never  formed  any  peculiar  or  exclosive  priyilege, 
prtor*?*  ^^'^^  ^^  English  claimed  alone  of  all  other  nations.  On  the  con- 
i7«o-  .  trary,  under  the  equitable  modifications  introduced  by  the  common 
nuritime  law,  they  had,  from  the  dawn  of  European  civilisation,  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  maintained  equally  by  the  courts  and  the  lawyers  of 
lUly,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  (i). 
Authors  there  were  indeed  who  contended  in  their  studies  for  a  different 
principle,  and  strenuously  asserted  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  merchan- 
dise; but  these  innovations  never  received  any  sanction  from  the  maritime 
law  or  practice  of  Europe,  or  the  practice,  independent  of  express  treaty,'  of 
belligerent  states;  and,  accordingly,  various  treaties  were  entered  into  among 
different  powers,  restraining  or  limiting  the  right  of  search  between  their 
respective  subjects  (2j,  precisely  because  they  knew  that  but  for  that  special 
stipulation  the  common  maritime  law  would  admit  it.  So  strongly  was  this 
felt  by  the  English  lawyers,  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  neutral  powers  previous  to  the  maritime  confederacy  in  1800, 
that  they  admitted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  search  neutral  ships  for  the 
goods  of  an  enemy,  and  that  the  northern  confederacy  contended  for  a  prin- 
ciple which  militated  against  the  established  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down  with 
universal  assent  by  that  great  master  of  the  maritime  law,  Lord  Mansfield; 
and  maintained  merely  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  abate  somewhat  of  former 
pretensions  in  the  present  disastrous  crisb  of  public  affoirs  (5}. 

Sweden  «s  a  neutnl  coantrj,  wkich  he  woold  B«t  JeOenon,  *«  that  liy  th«  genonl  Uiir  of  nati««0,  the 

admh  to  b^oni;  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same  cba-  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  ▼esseis  of  an  enoinT, 

ncWr."  [Robinaoo's  Reporta,  i.  S59.]    And  of  the  are  free;  and  the  ^'eods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 

injiartiality  with  which  this  great  duty  at  thia  vesMls  of  •  friend  are  good  prise."— Jnnrnaaoir'a 

period  was  exercised  by  this  distinguished  judge.  Letter  to  Gehbt,  2At^  Juljr,  1797. 

we  hire  the  best  et ideoee  in  the  testimony  of  ano-  **  The  ordinances  of  the  old  French  marine,  under 

Act  enincBt   »tatesm4U,  the  warm    adyocate  of  the  monarchy,  direct  that  not  only  shall  the  enemy's 

Matnl  rights,  and  certainly  no  conccder  of  unde-  property,  found  on  board  a  neutral  ▼essei,  be  coo' 

Mnrad  ]pnisa   to   his  political  opponents.   **  No-  fiscated,  but  lAencvfm/M/jyffte// he  declared  lawful 

tkhif ,"  says  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  '*  can  be  prize."   The  practice  of  KngUod  has  always  been 

■ore  instmctiTe  than  the  decisions  of  our  prize  to  release  all  neutral  property  found  on  board  an 

<sn>t8  on  this  point  (the  right  of  search),  and  enemy's  ship;  but  France  always  considered  it  as 

Mking  can  give  ns  more  gratifying  views  of  tha  lawful  priae.— •OrdbjiMMceiltiMertee.  Art.  1.  ^a/ia. 

perity  with  which  those  tribunals  administer  the  284. 

■w  oi  nations,  aod  their  impartiality  in  trying  the  **  Les  choaes  qni  soot  d'nn  usage  particniier  poor 

delicate  qnestions  which  cooie  before  them,   be>  la  gueire ,  et  dont  on  emp^he  le  tmnapoft  cbes  no 

***en their  own  sovereign  or  th*irown  countrymen,  ennemi ,  s'appellcnt  marcbandises  de  conlrebande. 

*sd  the  mlers  or  the  people  of  olher  atates.  It  is  TeUes  sent  les  armes,  les  munitions  de  euerres ,  les 

vith  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  bare  to  consider  bois ,  et  tout  oe  qui  sort  k  la  confctrurtioo  et  Ji  I'ar- 

Vmaoxiously  and  rigorously  at  this  period  (  1799  memeut  des  raisseaux  de  guerre. "— Vattsli.,  c.  T» 

~~1I00)  the  principles  for  which  we  mn  contending  aect.  113. 

lure  been  enforced  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  In  their  letter  to  M.  Pinckney,  Janaary  IS,  1T97. 

Bitder  the   presidency  of  Sir    William  Scott."^  the  American  Goyernment  expressly  declare  that, 

^n.  Heviete,  yol.  xix.  298>  299.  "  by  the  law  of  nations,  timber  and  other  naval 

(l)Str  William  ScoU.  Robinson,  i.  360.  Lord  El-  stores  are  contraband  of  war." — See  Pari.  Hist. 

doo.  Pari.  Hist,  xxxy.  886.  xxxvi.  2l3»  itote. 

7)  Per  Sir  W.  Grant.  Pari.  Hist.  xzxv.  922.  *'  On  ue  pent  emp^cher  le  transport  des  effets  de 


J 


S)  See  Sir  William  Grant,  Pari.  Hist.  xxxy.  923;  contrebande.  Si  Ton  ne  ytsite  pas  les  yaisseaox  ne«- 

1  Dr.  Lawrence,  919,  920.  tres  que  1  ou  rericontre  en  mer,  on  est  dune  en  droit 

The  hardihood  with  which  it  is  constantly  as-  ife /«i  viVi/tfr."— Vattbu.,  c^  3,  sec  114* 

MMed  by  the  foreign  dinlomatists  and  historians,  **  Tout  vaissean  qui  lefusera  d'amener  acs  yoiles 

that  the  principles  of  maritime  law  for  whi>  h  Eng-  apr^  la  somolation  qui  lui  en  aura  ete  faite  par  nos 

Isnd  contends,   are    a    usurpation  on   her    part,  yaisseaux  ou  ceux  de  nos  sojets,  armte  en  guerre, 

foaoded  on  mere  power,  and  unsanctioned,  cither  ponrra  y  ^re  cootraiat  par  artiUerie  ou  antremcnii 

hy  the  usage  of  other  states,  or  the  priucipUs  of  et  eu  cas  de  r^stance  et  de  combat,  11  sera  de 

nuritime  jurispradeuce,  renders  it  important  to  hy  bonne  prise."^Onrfoaaaiiee  de  la  Marine  de  Frmnce. 

before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  authorities  of  foreign  — ^Tit.  Proc^,  Art.  12.    The  Spanish  ordinance  of 

legal  writers  on  the  subject.  1718,  has  an  article  to  the  same  efTrct. 

Kincccins  says  "  idem  statnendnni  arbitramus,  "  Other  nations,"  savslirervn,"  advanced  similar 

*i  res  hostiles,  in  nayibus  amicorum  rcperiantur.  claimi  in  maritime  affairs  to  the  E.igiish ;  but  as 

Itloi  capipotre  nemo  duhitat,  quia  host!  in  res  hostiles  they  had  nut  the  s:une  uaval  power  to  support  ihrm, 

Mania  liciant,  eatcnus  nt  eas  ubicnnque  repertas  this  was  of  little  consequence."— furcyreea  Stoats 

•ibj  peasityindicari."— />«  Ifavibiu  ob.  vict.  c.  ii.  System,  ii.  41. 

Me.  9.  The  claims  of  neutrab  for  the  security  of  their 

*  1  believe  it  caiuiot  be  doobted,"  says  Preudeot  commerce  ore  stated  by  Byahenhocb,  as  limiled  to 
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From  motives  of  policy,  indeed,  England  had  repeatedly  waived  or  abated 
this  right  of  search  in  favour  of  particular  states  by  special  agreement  This 
Dec.  II,  1674.  nv'as  done  towards  Holland  in  i674,  to  detach  that  power  from 
France,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  United  States  would  never  be  neutral  when 
England  was  at  war ;  and  to  France,  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1787,  under 
Buttiirte    the  influence  of  the  same  idea  that  she  would  never  be  neutral 
lomHimrr  when  Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  hostility.  But  in  the  absence 
IjTilii*^'    of  such  express  stipulation,  these  rights  were  invariably  exercised 
trraty.       ))oth  by  Euglaud  towards  other  nations,  and  other  nations  towards 
England ;  particularly  by  Lord  Chatham  during  the  whole  course  of  the  seven 
years,  and  the  ministers  of  Anne  during  the  long  war  of  the  succession,  wilh- 
out  any  complaint  whatever  from  neutral  states  (1).   And  of  the  dispositioa 
of  England  to  submit  in  her  turn  to  the  maritime  law  which  she  requirts 
from  others,  no  better  instancecan  be  desired  than  occurred  during  the  Doke 
of  Wellington's  administration,  when  the  English  Government  declined  to 
interfere  in  the  capture  of  a  British  merchantman  trying  to  elude  the  block- 
ade of  Terceira,  though  a  few  English  frigates  would  have  sent  the  whole  Por- 
tuguese navy  to  the  bottom. 
Origin  of      The  obvious  disadvantage,  however,  to  which  such  a  maritime 
JTlhlJli"'    ^^^^  ^'^^^  occasionally  expose  neutral  states,  by  sometimes  de- 
rishM.       priving  them  of  a  trade  at  the  very  .time  when  it  is  likely  to  be  most 
lucrative;  and  the  natural  jealousy  at  the  exercise  of  so  invidious  a  right  is 
that  of  search,  especially  when  put  in  force  by  the  stronger  against  the  weiker 
power,  had  long  led  to  complaints  against  belligerent  states.  In  1740,  the 
King  of  Prussia  disputed  the  right  of  England  to  search  neutral  vessels,  thoofk 
without  following  up  his  protest  with  actual  resistance;  and  in  1762  the  Dotdi 
contended,  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  by  their  vessels  when  sailing  under 
convoy.  But  nothing  serious  was  done  to  support  these  novel  pretensions  till 
the  year  4780,  when  the  Northern  Powers,  seeing  England  hard  pressed  by 
Armrd         tho  flocts  of  Fraucc  and  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
neatraiity.     docmed  the  opportunity  favourable  to  establish  by  force  of  anus* 
new  code  of  maritime  laws;  and,  accordingly,  entered  into  the  famous  con- 
federacy, known  by  the  name  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was  the  first 
open  declaration  of  war  by  neutral  powers  against  Great  Britain  and  the  old 
system  of  maritime  rights.  By  -this  treaty,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmarfc 
proclaimed  the  principles,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  that  the  flag  ^ 
vers  the  merchandise,  and  that  a  blockaded  port  is  to  be  understood  onlj 
when  such  a  force  is  stationed  at  its  entrance  as  renders  it  dangerous  to  ea- 
ter (2). 

tbis,  Uiat  tliey  mty  continae  to  trade  In  war  at  th«7  in^  the  oaiaet  c»f  the  ships,  caniaftti  |00^  ** 

diil  in  peace.  But  this  claim,  be  adds,  is  limited  by  maslen  of  the  vesseb,  together  vith  sa^  ■'f' 

the  rights  of  a  beU'gercnt.  **  Quaeritnr  quid  faccre  descriptions    as    are   expreawd  in  the  Mv^ 

tail  non  facere  possant  Inter  daos  hostes;  omnia  form,  etc.,  »nd  if  the  eoo^t  of  mn  «mtm/ ait  fiKm» 

forte  inquies  qua;  potaemnt  ansi  pax  esscl  inter  such  ship  of  the  confederate,  tkml  part  ""v  "^ 

eos.  qaos  inter  nunc  est  bellum." — BYSB.Basuoca,  belongs  to  the  enem/ shiti  6e  mode  pnM,  ud '^ 

Quaest  Juris.  Pub.  i.9.  belongs  to  the  confederate  shall  !>•  iibbcw^ 

These  prinripli^  vrere  folly  recognised  in  various  restored."  Ihere  is  a  similar  clause  in  artideM" 

treaties  between  England  and  other  maritime  states,  the  treaty  between  England  and  Deomaii  ia  ilP' 

la  article  13  of  the  treaty.  1661.  between  Sweden  See  Pari.  Hist,  xxxvi.  226. 

and  England,  it  was  proTidod,  '•  Hot  lest  suih  Tree-  h\  Per  Six  \V .  Grant.  Pari.  Hist  xxtw. 9tt- 

dom  of  naTigation  and  passage  of  the  one  confederate  (2)  Ann.  Reg.  1780.305.  S48*               ti^j 

•hoold  be  of  detriment  to  the  other  while  engaged  The  words  of  the  proclamntion  are.  1*  l"^  *^ 

in  war,  by  sea  or  land,  with  other  nations,  and  lest  neutral  ahips  may  freely  naTigate  from  f^^^f^ 

the  goods  or  merchandises  of  the  enemy  shoold  be  and  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war.   S.  "^  '* 

concealed  under  the  name  of  a  friend  a'nd  ally,  for  effects  belonging  to  the  subjccU  of  the  miJ  *"* 

the  avoiding  all  suspicion  and  fraud  of  suth  sort,  it  ring  powers  shall  be  free  in  all  neutial  '****J?f! 

is  agreed,  thnt  all  ships,  carriages,  wares,  and  men,  cepl  contraband  merchandise.  8.  Thsttksro* 

belonging  to  either  of  the  confederates,  shall  be  are  to  be  deemed  contraband  which  ai«  awsji*** 

fttrnisbcd  in  their  royagcs  with  certificates,  specify-  in  the  lOlh  and  i  llh  titicJes  of  her  tifst/  «  o*" 
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So  undisguised  an  attack  upon  the  aDcient  code  of  European  law,  ^hich 
EDgland  bad  so  decided  an  interest  to  maintain,  because  its  abandonment 
placed  the  defeated  in  as  advantageous  circumstances  as  the  victorious  power, 
in  fact  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  her  Ca- 
IriDct  were  compelled  to  dissemble  their  resentment  at  that  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  American 
contest.  They  contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  protesting  against  these 
novel  doctrines  at  the  northern  capitals,  and  had  influence  enough  at  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  soon  after  (1  j ,  to  procure  their  abandonment  by  the  Uni  ted  Slates. 
The  Bailie  Powers,  however,  during  the  continuance  of  the  American  war, 
fai"^  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  although  no 
SSSa'  allusion  was  made  to  it  in  the  peace  which  followed ;  but  they  soon 
&SU  found  that  it  introduced  principles  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
Mr'^n  practice  of  European  warfare,  that  they  were  immediately  obliged* 
«*•  when  they  in  their  turn  became  belligerents,  to  revert  to  the  old 

system.  In  particular,  when  Sweden  went  to  war  with  Russia  in  1787,  she 
totally  abandoned  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  acted  in- 
variably upon  ihe  old  maritime  code.  Russia,  in  the  same  year,  reverted  to 
the  old  principles,  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  and  in  i793  entered  into  a  ma- 
ritime treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  she  expressly  gave  up  the  princi- 
ples of  the  year  1780,  and  engaged  to  use  her  efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers 
from  protecting  the  commerce  of  France  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  the  harbours 
of  that  country.  Both  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  bound,  by  the  treaties  of 
1661  and  1670,  with  England,  to  admit  the  right  of  search,  and  give  up  the 
pretension  to  carry  enemy's  property;  and  by  a  convention  entered  into  be- 
Jjjy*  tween  these  two  powers  in  1 794,  which  was  comm  unicated  by  them 
da,  smT  to  thc  British  Government,  they  bound  themselves  '•^  to  claim  no  ad- 
iii^rtef.  vantage,  which  is  not  clearly  and  unexceptionably  founded  on  their 
JS^"{(,  respective  treaties  with  the  powers  at  war,  and  not  to  claim,  in  cases 
^>»*i-  not  spcciGcd  in  their  treaties,  any  advantage  which  is  not  founded 
on  the  universal  law  of  nations,  hitherto  acknowledged  and  respected  by  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  from  which  they  can  as 
little  suppose  that  any  of  them  will  depart,  as  they  are  incapable  of  departing 
from  it  themselves  (2).^'  Farther,  both  Russia  (3)  and  Denmark  had  issued 

■nte  tritli  Great  Britain.   4.  That  to  detcniiiD«  bearing  the  pretended  French  flag,  or  any  other 

what  is  meant  by  a  blockaded  port,  this  only  is  to  flags  «htrfa  thry  may  dare  lo  hoist ;  and  to  stop  also 

be  understood  of  one,  which  is  to  wirll  kept  in  by  and  to  eempel  utl  neutral  veuets  bound  to  or  freighted 

^'hips  of  the  power  whi''h  attacks  it,  and  which  for  Fnuire,  according  aa  they  shall  deem  it  most 

^ecp  their  places,  that  it  is  dangeroos  to  enter  into  expi*d.ent  either  to  sail  bock  or  enter  rome  neutral 

H.  Ste  Declaration  of  Russia,  ^Id  Jpril  1780   Ann.  harbuor."— iVo/f,  SOM  /u/j,   1798,  bf  the  Russian 

ar^.  ixxT.  348  St^e  Papers.  It  is  worthy  of  obser-  Ambassador  to  the  High  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  Ann, 

▼atioD,  as  Sir  William  Scott  obsorres,  tut  eren  in  Reg.  1793.  p.  175.  State  Papers.  A  similar  note  was 

this  maniffoto  no  denial  of  the  right  of  search  is  lo  presented  to  the  Court  of  Denmark  at  the  same  date, 

^  (otittd,   at  least  lo  the  effect  of  determining  and  both  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  theirtreaty  with 

vbether  or  not  the  neutral  has  contraband  articles  each  olht-r,  on  July  6,  1794»  Prussia  in  her  treaty 

00  bonrd.— See  Rotiasoa's  Reports,   i.  360. — The  with  Araerica  in  1797>  Russia  in  her  war  with  the 

iiaria,  Turks  in  1787t  and  Sweden  in  her  war  with  Russia 

(1)  Ibid.  306*207.  in   1789>  promulgated  and  acted  opon  theee  prin- 

(2)  CouTention,  27th  March,  1794.  Ann.  Reg.  ciples,  diametrically  oppovite  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
1794,238-  armed  neutrality.   [Pari.  Hist,  xxxvi.  203.]  With 

(3)  In  ]793«tho£mpreM  of  Russia  herself  pro-  auch  ardour  was  this  system  acted  upon  by  the 
pued  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  Emperor  Paul,  that  he  threatened  the  Danes  with 
which  she  expressly  engaged  to  unite  with  his  immediate  hostilities  in  1799.  on  account  **of 
Britannic  Majesty  "  all  her  elTorts  to  prevent  other  their  supplying  assistance  uiid  protection  to  the 
powers  not  itoplicAtcd  in  this  war  from  giving  any  trade  of  France,  under  the  neutral  colours  of  the 
prottxtion  whatcTcr,  diret-tly  or  indirectly,  in  con*  Dunikh  flagi"  and  be  was  only  preveuled  fiom 
•eqneuee  of  their  neutmlily,  to  the  conuneice  and  carrying  these  threats  into  immediaie  execution  by 
property  of  the  French  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  potts  the  amicable  iiitrrference  of  Great  Britain    t     A 


of  France;"  and,  in  execution  of  this  treaty,  she     »e<isouable  ii.terpcsilion,  which  Dcuiuark  repeated- 

I,  with  ex-     Jy  •i' 
preis  orders  'Mo  seize  and  capture  all  the  fhips     Beg.  |800.  p.  91.  lo  thefolkiwing  year  the  same 


Wnl  a  fleet  into  tbe  Baltic  and  Korth  seas,  w  iUi  ex-     ly  aiknowtnlged  with  becoming  grsitilndc. — Ann. 
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edicts,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  which  they  prohibited  their 
subjects  from  taking  on  board  contraband  articles  (1);  while  America,  in  the 
same  year,  had  entered  into  a  maritime  treaty  with  England,  in  which  the 
right  of  search  was  expressly  admitted  (2).  Both  by  the  common  maritime 
law,  and  by  the  force  of  recent  and  subsisting  treaties,  therefore  the  right  of 
search,  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  was  founded  on  an  unquestionable  basis. 
SisTiTrr-    ^^^  *^'^  pacific  state  of  matters  was  totally  altered  by  the  result 
ed  •wrrty  of  the  maritime  war,  and  especially  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Nile, 
of  thewaT  These  great  events,  by  entirely  sweeping  the  French  flag  from  the 
ocean,  left  them  dependent  on  other  powers  for  the  supplies  necessary  for 
their  navy ;  and  the  Republican  Government  saw  the  necessity  of  relaxing 
the  rigour  of  their  former  proceedings  against  neutrals,  in  order,  thraofh 
their  intervention,  to  acquire  the  means  of  restoring  their  marine.  The  in- 
temperate conduct  of  the  Directory,  and  the  arbitrary  doctrines  which  thef 
enforced  in  regard  to  neutrals,  had  all  but  involved  the  Republic  in  open 
hostilities  with  America,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the 
first  consul,  he  found  an  embargo  laid  on  all  the  ships  of  these  powers  in  the 
French  harbours  (5).  The  arrits  of  the  Directory  of  18th  January,  and29di 
October,  1798,  were,  to  the  last  degree,  injurious  to  neutral  commerce,  iior 
they  deemed  every  vessel  good  prize  which  had  on  board  any  quantity,  bow- 
ever  small,  of  British  merchandise;  and  in  virtue  of  that  law,  numbers  of 
American  vessels  were  seized  and  condemned  in  the  French  harbours.  Adding 
insult  to  injury,  th6  Directory,  in  the  midst  of  these  piratical  proceedings,  gniTe- 
ly  proposed  to  the  Americans  that  they  should  lend  them  48,000,000 francs; 
insinuating  at  the  same  time,  that  the  loan  should  be  accompanied  with  the 
sum  of  1 ,200,000  francs  ( L.48,000),  to  be  divided  between  Barras  and  Tallef- 
rand.  These  extravagances  so  irritated  the  Americans,  that,  by  an  act  of 
July  7. 1798.  the  Legislature,  they  declared  the  United  States  ^^  liberated  from 
JiSe^cJI'of     the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  1778  with  France,  and  authorized 
JJJy"Jg7f^j    the  president  to  arm  vessels  of  war  to  defend  their  commerce 
Americ.       agdiust  thc  Frcuch  cruisers ;"  grounding  these  extreine  measures 
upon  the  narrative  that  the  French  had  confiscated  the  cargoes  of  great  num- 
bers of  American  vessefs  having  enemy's  property  on  board,  while  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  by  the  treaty  1778,  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  cargo; 
had  equipped  privateers  in  the  ports  of  the  Union  contrary  to  the  rights  d 
neutrality,  and  treated  American  seamen  found  on  board  enemy's  shipSi » 
pirates.  This  led,  in  its  turn,  to  an  embargo  in  the  French  harbour,  on  all 
American  vessels  (4),  and  nothing  but  the  Atlantic  which  rolled  between 

system  was  farther  acted  on.     In  1791  the Einpresft  woald  be  contrahand,  and  ^f  such  stipolated  iaOi 

uotified  to  the  Swedish  Coort,  that  "  ihe  HinpreM  of  treaties  bet\%ccn  those  powers  a  ud  as,  and  naattoaei 

Ruuia  kax  thought  proper  lo  lit  out  a  fleet  (if  twenty-  in  our  orders  and  proclamations  of  22<1  ai^  ^ 

fire  sail  of  the  line,  with  fri^alrs  proportional,  to  February,  1793,  besides  the  oath  of  the  nuiterjad 

cruise  in  the  North  Seas,  for  thc  purpose  ( in  con-  freighter  of  the  ships,  there  shall  be  made  a  ^mm 

junction  with  thr  English  maritime  forces)  of  pre-  declaration  coufonnuble  to  thc  invoice  a«i  hi"  * 

venting  thc  sending  of  any  prnvisions  or  anirauni-  Uding,"  to  shew  Ihe  destination  of  the  said  skip'' 

tion  to  France;  the  Empress  tbercforc  requests  the  I6ttf,  p.  240—241.  ^ 

King  of  Sweden  not  to  permit  hin  ships  of  war  to         (2J  "  In  thc  event  of  vessels  being  capCarWj* 

take  any  Swedish  merchantmen  laden   with  any  dclamed  on  auspiciou  of  having  enemy's  prtT"^ 

such  coinmnd/ties  under  their  convoy.  Her  Imperial  on  honrd,  such  properly  alone  is  lo  be  taitaj*! 

Majesty  farther  orders  oUwcrchant  &hips  which  her  and  the  vessels  are  lo  he  permitted  to  proceed  to 

squadron  may  meet  in  tho«»e  seas  to  be  searched^  to  sea  with  the  remainder  of  tbctr  cargo."— Aft.  n» 

aee  if  their  cargoes  consist  of  any  such  goods."     K  Treaty  betcveen  Great  Britain  tutd  Amene*,   *»* 

aimilar  declaration  wns  made  by  the  Court  of  Russia  May,  1795— Art,  18,  ap«ci6cs  whst  articlrs  wf" 

to  that  of  Dcnmnrk.  Iinth  dated  August  6,  1794. —  be  deemed  contrabaod.— >^An.  Rtg.  I79$>P*  •^^'^ 

Ann,  Reg.  1 794 .  p.  24 1 .  State  Papers.  297,  State  Papers, 

(l)  We,  Cbristinn  VII,  King  of  Denmark,  order.  (3)  Bi goon's  Hist, de  France,  i.  260-  . 

thai  "  should  any  vessel  bound  to  a  neutral  harbour         ^4)  Nap.  i,  109,  ii.  110>  111- tu*  US'  ■*^'' 

take  iu  such  goods  or  merchandise  as,  if  they  were  275,  276- 
eoDsigned  to  any  harbour  of  the  belligerent  iH>wers, 
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tbeiD,  and  the  BritiBli  cruisers  whicli  prevented  ibem  reaching  each  other, 
prerented  these  two  democratic  states  from  engaging  in  fierce  hostility  with 
eich  other. 

But  this  state  of  mutaal  hostility  was  soon  terminated  after  the  accession 
sf  the  first  consul  to  ftie  helm.  He  at  once  perceiYod  the  extreme  impolicy 
of  iiritatiDg,  by  additional  acts  of  spoliation ,  a  power  recently  at  war 
witb  Great  Britain^  and  still  labouring  under  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility 
towards  that  state;  the  firm  ally  in  better  times  of  France,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  maritime  league  ^which  he  already  contemplated 
Fib.  9.  iSM.  against  the  English  naval  power.  He  received  therefore  with  distin^ 
gaisbed  honour  the  American  envoys  who  were  despatched  from  New  York, 
in  the  end  of  1799,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  adjust  the  difference  between  the 
twooottDtries;  and  published  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  great  Washington, 
when  intelligence  arrived  in  France,  early  in  tbe  spring  following,  of  the 
death  of  that  spotless  patriot.  At  the  same  time  the  embargo  on  American 
jjjp;*^     vessels  was  taken  off  in  the  French  harbours,  and  every  possible 
ite«ff«r-     facility  given  to  the  commencement  of  negotiations  between  the 
FiMcc        two  powers.  Prospective  arrangements  were  readily  agreed  on^ 
«tth  ^nie.     j^^^  parties  having  an  equal  interest  to  establish  the  new  maritime 
eode  of  the  armed  neutrality ;  but  it  was  not  found  so  easy  a  matter  to  adjust 
tbe  injuries  that  were  past,  or  reconcile  the  consular  Government  to  those 
indemnities  which  the  Americans  so  loudly  demanded  for  the  acts  of  piracy 
long  exercised  upon  their  commerce.  At  length  it  was  agreed  to  leave  these 
difficult  points  to  ulterior  arrangement  in  a  separate  convention,  and  con- 
dade  a  treaty  for  the  regulation  of  neutral  rights  in  future  times.  By  this 
t(>t  3^  line,  treaty,  signed  at  Morfontaine  on  the  30th  September,  1800,  the  new 
21^7,11,    code  was  fully  established.  It  was  stipulated,  1st,  That  the  flag 
ABieri«a.      ghould  cover  the  merchandise.  2d,  That  contraband  of  war  should 
be  understood  only  of  warlike  stores,  cannon,  muskets,  and  other  arms.  3d, 
That  the  right  of  search  to  ascertain  the  flag  and  examine  whether  there  were 
Any  contraband  articles  on  board  should  be  carried  into  effect,  out  of  cannon- 
ihot  of  the  visiting  vessel ,  by  a  boat  containing  two  or  three  men  only,  that 
every  neutral  ship  should  have  on  board  a  certificate,  setting  forth  to  what 
country  it  belonged,  and  that  that  certificate  should  be  held  as  good  evidence 
<if  its  contents;  that  if  contraband  articles  were  found  on  board  they  only 
flhoald  be  confiscated,  and  not  the  ship  or  remainder  of  the  cargo;  that  no 
Tesseb  under  convoy  should  be  subject  to  search^  but  the  declaration  of  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  be  received  instead ;  that  those  harbours  only 
should  be  understood  to  be  blockaded  where  a  sufficient  force  was  stationed 
at  their  mouth  to  render  it  evidently  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter;  and  that 
enemy's  {Mroperty  on  board  neutral  vessels  should  be  covered  by  their  flag, 
in  the  same  manner  as  neutral  goods  found  on  board  enemy's  vessels.  So  far 
tbe  French  influence  prevailed  in  this  convention ;  but  they  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  get  the  Americans  openly  to  renounce  the  treaty  concluded  in  1794 
with  Great  Britain,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  at  once  embroil- 
ing them  with  the  British  Cabinet  (1).  A  similar  convention  had  previously 
b^n  entered  into  on  the  same  principles  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Prussian  Government  (2). 

Circumstances  at  this  period  were  singularly  favourable  to  the  revival 
of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  A  recurrence  of  the  same  political 

(0  TrwiiT  Articles  18, 19.  Ann.  Re?.  ISOO.  288,         (2)  On  July  U,  1799.    See  State  Papers,  Ana. 
M».  Sap.  II.  122,  iJj.    Bij.  L  877,  ItU-  Dam.     Reg.  1800,994,295.  ArlWw  l3i  14,  15. 

▼I.  96. 
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tH^^VLfi-  i^l3^><^ns  ^^^  restored  both  the  grieyances  and  the  ambltton  whidi, 
pies  of  the  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  had  1^  to  that  formidable  confede- 
tniity."'^'''  racy.  Neutral  vessels,  endeavouring  to  slide  into  the  lucrative  trade 
which  the  destruction  of  the  French  marine  opened  up  with  that  country, 
found  themselves  perpetually  exposed  to  inquisition  from  the  British  cruisers; 
and  numerous  condemnations  had  taken  place  in  the  English  courts,  which, 
though  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations  and  existing  treaties,  were 
naturally  felt  as  exceedingly  hard  by  the  sufferers  under  them,  and  renewed 
the  ancient  and  inextinguishable  jealousy  of  their  respective  govemnients  at 
the  British  naval  power.  In  December,  4799,  an  altercation  took  place  in  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  between  some  English  frigates  and  a  Danish  ship,  the 
Hansenan,  in  which  the  Dane  refused  to  submit  to  a  search  of  the  convof 
under  his  command;  but  the  conduct  of  the  captain  in  this  instance  was 
formally  disavowed  by  his  government,  and  the  amicable  relations  of  the  twn 
countries  continued  unchanged.  But  the  next  collision  of  the  same  kind 
which  took  place  occasioned  more  serious  consequences.  On  25th  July,  1800, 
the  commander  of  the  Danish  frigate,  Freya,  refused  to  allow  his  convoy  to 
be  searched,  but,  agreeably  to  the  recent  stipulations  in  the  treaties  betweeo 
France  and  America,  offered  to  show  his  certificates  to  the  British  officer; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  a  boat  was  sent  tamake  a  search  it  would 
be  fired  upon.  The  British  captain  upon  this  laid  his  vessel  alongside  the  Dane, 
and  resistance  being  still  persisted  in,  gave  her  a  broadside,  and,  after  a  short 
action,  brought  her  into  the  Downs  (1). 
Lord  Whit.    The  English  Cabinet  at  this  time  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
!l!^nVto*co-  hostile  negotiations  which  were  going  on  in  the  northern  courts 
^u^3?    relative  to  neutral  rights,  and  deeming  it  probable  that  this  event 
x8o<l.        would  be  made  the  signal  for  openly  declaring  their  intentions, 
they  wisely  resolved  to  anticipate  an  attack.  For  this  purpose.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  was  sent  on  a  special  message  to  Copenhagen ;  and  to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  his  representations,  a  squadron  of  nine  sail  of  the  line,  four  bombs, 
and  five  frigates,  was  despatched  to  the  Sound,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Dickson.   They  found  four  Danish  line-of-battle  ships  moored  across  that 
strait,  from  Cronberg  castle  to  the  Swedish  shore;  but  the  English  fleet  passed 
without  any  hostilities  being  committed  on  either  side,  and  cast  anchor  off  the 
Andentrrt     harbour  of  Copenhagen.    The  Danes  were  busily  employed  in 
^mm^-'     Strengthening  their  fortifications ;  batteries  were  erected  on  advan- 
tion.  tageous  situations  near  the  coast,  and  three  floating  bnlwatts 

moored  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour;  but  their  preparations  were  not  yet 
complete,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  squadron  precluded  the  hope  of 
successful  resistance.  An  accommodation  was  therefore  entered  into,  the 
principal  conditions  of  which  were,  ^^  that  the  frigate  and  convoy  carried  inla 
the  Downs  should  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government;  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  search  was  to  be  adjourned  for  farther  consideration 
Aug  29.  *  to  London.  Until  this  point  was  settled,  the  Danish  ships  were  to 
sail  with  convoy  only  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
from  the  Barbary  cruisers,  and  in  the  mean  time  their  other  vessels  were  to 
be  liable  to  be  searched  as  heretofore  (2)." 

Situated  as  Great  Britain  was,  this  treaty  was  a  real  triumph  to  her  arras, 
and  reflected  no  small  credit  on  the  vigour  and  ability  of  the  GoTemmeat 
by  which  this  delicate  matter  had  been  brought  to  so  favourable  a  conclusion. 

(1)  Ano.  Re^.  1800,  94.  95.  Kap.  iS.  U7,  118.    (3)  Am.  Rcf .  tSOa,  9S,  9T.  Nap.  it.  if  7. 119. 
Biyn.  i.  292.  Uard.  vii.  4i4.  44).  Big.  i.  293. 
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It  might  have  been  adjusted  without  any  further  effhsion  of  blood,  bad  it 
not  been  for  a  train  of  circumstances  which,  about  the  same  time,  alienated 
file  Teberaent  and  capricious  Emperor  of  Russia  from  the  British  alliance. 
Tbe  northern  autocrat  bad  been  exceedingly  irritated  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
combined  operations  both  in  Switzerland  and  Holland ;  the  Grst  of  which  be 
ascribed  to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  German,  the  latter  of  the  British  auxiliaries. 
Ibis  feeling  was  increased  by  the  impolitic  refusal  of  the  British  Government 
MtatSL  of  ^  include  Russian  prisoners  with  English  in  the  exchange  with 
w^fVt  P^iicb;  3  proposal  which,  considering  that  they  had  fought  side 
ffcr-AUin.  by  side  in  the  Dutch  campaign,  in  which  English  interests  were 
mainly  involyed,  it  was  perhaps  imprudent  to  haye  declined,  although  the 
dubious  conduct  of  Paul,  in  having  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  German 
altianoe,  and  broken  with  Austria,  gave  him  no  title  to  demand  such  an  act  of 
Jm^^'i^'j^-  generosity.  Napoleon,  as  already  observed,  instantly  and  adroitly 
roMM.  *'  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  appease  the  Czar.  He  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  indignation  that  the  gallant  Russians  should  remain  in  cap- 
tirity  from  the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  agree  to  their  liberation 
(or  French  prisoners ;  set  them  at  liberty  without  exchange,  and  not  only  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  country,  but  restored  to  them  the  arms  and  standards 
wkich  they  bad  lost,  and  clothed  them  anew  from  head  to  foot  in  the  uniform 
of  their  respective  regiments.  These  courteous  proceedings  produced  the 
greatest  impression  on  the  Czar,  the  more  so  as  they  were  contrasted  with 
the  imprudent  refusal  of  the  English  Government  to  include  them  in  their 
exchange;  they  led  to  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  two  courts, 
vhich  was  soon  ripened  into  an  alliance  of  the  strictest  kind,  in  consequence 
of  the  impetuous  character  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  unbounded  admiration 
vhich  he  had  conceived  for  the  first  consul  (i). 

SiffirrfBces  Anotbor  circumstance  at  the  same  time  occurred,  which  contri- 
-  ii*iu.  buted  not  a  little  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Cabinets  of 
St.^Petersburg  and  London.  Disengaged  from  his  war  with  France,  and  ar- 
dently desirous  of  warlike  renown,  the  Emperor  had  revived  the  idea  of  the 
armed  neutrality  of  4780,  and  made  proposals,  in  May  and  June,  4800,  to  the 
Cabmets  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  to  that  effect,  which  had  produced  the 
sodden  change  in  the  Danish  instructions  to  their  armed  vessels  to  resist  tlie 
•search  of  the  British  cruisers.  The  island  of  Malta,  it  was  foreseen,  would 
soon  surrender  to  the  British  squadron,  and  it  was  easy  to  anticipate  that  the 
English  Cabinet  would  not  readily  part  with  that  important  fortress;  while 
the  Emperor,  conceived  that,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  St. -John  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  which  it  bad  formerly  belonged,  he  was  bound  to  stipulate  its 
restoration  to  that  celebrated  order  (2). 

iSL.*^       Matters  were  in  this  uncertain  state  at  the  court  of  St.-Petersburg, 

]I2^^,     when  the  arrival  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Sound  brought  them 

iKpoT  PMi  to  a  crisis.  The  Czar,  with  that  vehemence  which  formed  the  lead- 

£1^^. .  ing  feature  of  his  character,  instantly  ordered  an  embargo  on  all 

x£;.^'      the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  harbours;  and  in  consequence 

nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  most  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes  on  board, 

were  forcibly  detained  till  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  the  Baltic  had  become 

impassable.  Nor  was  this  all.  Their  crews  were,  with  Asiatic  barbarity,  in 

defiance  of  all  the  usages  of  civilized  states,  marched  off  into  prisons  in  the 

interior,  many  of  them  above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast ;  while  the 

(1)  BJfB.  i.  2S7,  2S9.   Join.  xir.  334-   Nap.  ii.        (2)  Bigs.  i«  Wl,  390.  Hard.  ti.  446. 
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whole  English  property  on  shore  was  put  under  sequestratioii.  Se?enl  Bri- 
Ush  vessels  at  Narva  weighed  anchor  and  escaped  the  embargo;  this  so  en- 
raged the  autocrat)  that  he  ordered  the  remaining  ships  in  the  harbour  to  be 
burnt;  and  in  the  official  gazette,  published  a  declaration  that  the  embargo 
Hot.  tt.       should  not  be  taken  off  till  Malta  was  given  up  to  Russia.  This  de- 
mand was  rested  on  the  allegation,  that  the  restitution  of  that  island  to  the 
^Ii?r!S'to    Order  of  Jerusalem  was  agreed  upon  in  the  convention,  December, 
on^^slrf        ^^^'  ^^^^^^  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  whereas  that  treaty  con- 
xs.teSo*       tained  no  such  stipulation.  These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  not 
merely  as  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  civilised  states,  which  never  au- 
thorizes such  severity  against  the  crews  of  merchant  ships  or  goods  on  shore, 
but  as  directly  in  the  face  of  an  express  article  in  the  existing  treaty,  i793| 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  '^  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  powers,  there  should  be  no  embargo 
laid  on  vessels  in  the  harbours  of  either,  but  the  merchants  on  both  sides 
have  a  year  to  convey  away  or  dispose  of  their  effects  (i). 
kp  Is  Joined   Nothlng  morc  than  the  support  of  Russia  was  necessary  to  make 
Dcnm^k?'  ^^^  northern  powers,  who  derived  such  befie6tsfh>m  the  lucrative 
«id  Pruttit.  neutral  trade  which  had  recently  fallen  into  their  bands,  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  new  maritime  code,  which  might  extend  Ri 
advantages  to  the  whole  commerce  of  the  belligerent  states^  The  King  of 
Sweden,  young  and  high-spirited,  entered,  from  the  very  first,  vraumly  and 
readily  into  the  views  of  the  Emperor;  but  Denmark,  which,  during  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war,  had  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade, 
and  whose  capital  lay  exposed  to  the  first  strokes  of  the  English  nary,  was 
more  reserved  in  her  movements.  The  arrogance  with  which  an  imnaediale 
accession  to  their  views  was  urged  upon  the  Court  of  Copenhagen  by  th^  Ca- 
binets of  St.-Petersburg  and  Stockholm,  for  some  time  defeated  its  own  ob- 
ject, and  Denmark  even  hesitated  whether  she  should  not  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  England,  to  resist  the  dictation  of  her  imperious  neighbours,  and 
preserve  the  lucrative  trade  from  which  her  subjects  were  deriving  such  im- 
mense advantages.  But  the  Russians  soon  found  means  to  assail  her  in  the 
most  vulnerable  quarter.  Prussia  had  lately  become  a  considerable  maritime 
power,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  same  interests,  she  had  warmly  embraced 
the  views  of  the  northern  confederacy.  Her  influence  with  Denmark  was  pa- 
ramount, for  the  most  valuable  continental  possessions  of  that  power  Uy  ex- 
posed, without  defence,  to  the  Prussian  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  October, 
oci.  4.         a  Prussian  vessel,  the  Triton,  belonging  to  Emden,  laden  with  na- 
val stores,  and  bound  for  the  Texel,  was  taken  and  carried  into  CnxbavA,  a 
port  belonging  to  Hamburg,  by  a  British  cruiser.  The  Prussian  Government 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  manifest  their  resolution; 
they  marched  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  into  the  neutral  territory,  and 
took  possession  of  Guxhaven ;  and  although  the  senate  of  Hamburgh  pur- 
chased the  vessel  from  the  English  captain  and  restored  it  to  the  owners,  and 
Lord  Carysfort,  the  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  warmly  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  the  neutral  territory  after  that  restitution,  the  Prussian 
troops  were  not  withdrawn.  A  month  before,  a  more  unjustifiable  act  had 
been  committed  by  the  British  cruisers  off  Barcelona,  who  took  possession  of 
s«pt-  4.        a  Swedish  brig^  and  under  its  neutral  colours  sailed  into  the  har- 

(I)  Big.  i,  296,  297.    Ann,  Reg.  laoi,  237,  9$,  Stale  jwipcrs.  Duin.  ri.  127. 
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bonr  of  that  town,  and  captured  by  that  means  two  frigates  which  the  Ring 
of  Spain  had  built  for  the  Batavian  republic  (i). 

Rb  wMa  Though  every  thing  was  thus  conspiring  to  forward  the  views  ol 
v^mL.  France,  and  augment  the  Jealousy  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  the  course  of  events  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  impatient  dis* 
position  of  the  Czar.  He  suspected  Prussia  of  insincerity,  and  openly  charged 
Denmark  with  irresolution,  because  they  did  not  embark  headlong  in  the 
projects  which  he  himself  bad  so  recently  adopted.  Impatient  of  delay,  he 
wrote  in  person  to  the  first  consul  in  these  terms  :—*'' Citizen  first  consul—- 
I  do  not  write  to  you  to  open  any  discussion  on  the  rights  of  men  or  of  citi- 
zens ;  every  country  chooses  what  form  of  government  it  thinks  fit.  Wherever 
I  see  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who  knows  how  to  conquer  and  rule  man- 
kind, my  heart  warms  towards  him.  I  write  to  you  to  let  you  know  the  dis- 
pleasure which  I  feel  towards  England,  which  violates  the  law  of  nations,  and 
is  never  governed  but  by  selfish  considerations.  I  wish  to  unite  with  you  to 
put  bounds  to  the  injustice  of  that  government  (2).^'  At  the  same  time,  with 
that  candour  and  vehemence  which  distinguished  his  character,  he  published 
a  declaration  in  the  St.-Petersburg  Gazette,  in  which  he  stated  :—^*  Being 
disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  the  protection  of  commerce  by  the  perfi- 
dious enterprises  of  a  great  power  which  had  sought  to  enchain  the  liberty  of 
the  seas  by  capturing  Danish  convoys,  the  independence  of  the  northern 
powers  appeared  to  him  to  be  openly  menaced :  he  consequently  considered 
it  to  be  a  measure  of  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  an  armed  neutrality,  the 
success  of  which  was  acknowledged  in  the  time  of  the  American  war.''  And 
Ott.s^i8M.  shortly  after  he  published  a  ukase,  in  which  he  directed,  that  all 
the  English  effects  seized  in  his  states,  either  by  the  sequestration  of  goods  on 
land  or  the  embargo  on  goods  afloat,  should  be  ao/d,  and  their  produce  dl- 
K«r.t7.  i9oo.  Tided  among  all  Russians  having  claims  on  English  subjects !  Napo- 
l^n  was  not  slow  in  turning  to  the  best  account  such  an  unlooked-for  turn  of 
Dee.4.rtoo.  fortuuc  iu  his  favour,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  with  the  neutral 
powers  to  induce  them  to  join  the  maritime  confederacy  against  Great  Bri- 
tain. To  give  the  greater  Mat  to  the  union  of  France  and  Russia^an  ambas- 
sador, Count  Ralitchef,  was  despatched  from  St.^Petersburg  to  Palis,  and  re- 
ceiTed  there  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  well  calculated  to  captivate  the 
Oriental  ideas  of  the  Scythian  autocrat  (3). 

cmmi       Pressed  by  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the  other,  and 
'H!^    sufficiently  disposed  already  to  regard  with  a  jealous  eye  the  mari- 
^X!r^,  time  preponderance  of  Great  Britain,  the  fears  and  irresolution  of 
'•**•        the  northern  powers  at  length  gave  way.  On  the  ifith  December  a 
maritime  confederacy  was  signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
on  the  49th  of  the  same  month  by  Prussia  as  an  acceding  party.  The  prin- 
ciples of  this  league  were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  of  the  armed 
neutrality  in  4780,  with  a  slight  variation  in  favour  of  belligerent  powers. 
A  minute  specification  was  given  of  what  should  be  deemed  contraband  arti- 
cles, which  included  only  arms  of  all  sorts,  with  saddles  and  bridles,  ^^  all 
other  articles  not  herein  enumerated  shall  not  be  considered  as  war  or  naval 
stores,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  confiscation,  but  shall  pass  free  and  with- 
out restraint."  It  was  stipulated,  '^  that  the  effects  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
jects of  belligerent  powers  in  neutral  ships,  with  the  exception  of  contrat>and 
goods,  shall  be  free;"  that  no  harbour  shall  be  deemed  blockaded  unless  the 

(1)  Dam.  Ti.  88.  BIga.  i.  398.  (S)  Diim.  ▼!.  121»  ItS.  Ann.  Re;.  tWt,  99,  and 

(2)  Nap.  ii.  |2»,  1800. 900-  Slate  papers. 
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disposition  and  number  of  ^bips  of  tbe  power  by  which  it  is  invested  shall  be 
such  as  to  render  it  apparently  hazardous  to  enter ;  that  the  declaratioa  of 
Ihe  captains  of  ships  of  war  having  convoy^  that  the  convoy  has  no  contraband 
goods,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient ;  that ''  the  contracting  parties,  if  disquieted 
or  attacked  for  this  convention,  shall  make  common  cause  to  defend  each 
oth<er,"  and  that  ^'  these  principles  shall  apply  to  every  maritime  war  by  vhich 
Europe  may  unhappily  be  disquieted  (1)." 
lu  threat-  This  couveution  was  naturally  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
•"quen*^"'  by  thc  BHtish  Government.  Under  cover  of  a  regard  for  the  rights 
to  Eni^uivi.  Qf  humanity  and  the  principles  of  justice,  it  evidently  went  to  in- 
troduce a.  system  hitherto  unheard  of  in  naval  warfare,  eminently  favourable 
to  the  weaker  maritime  power,  and  calculated  to  render  naval  success  to  any 
state  of  little  avail,  by  enabling  the  vanquished  party,  under  neutral  coloars, 
securely  to  repair  all  its  losses.  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  new  code  of  mari- 
time law  wwe  introduced,  ail  the  victories  of  the  British  navy  would  go  for  no- 
thing; France,  in  neutral  vessels,  would  securely  regain  her  whole  commerce; 
under  neutral  flags  she  would  import  all  the  materials  for  the  constmcti(tt 
of  a  navy,  and  in  neutral  ships  safely  exercise  the  seamen  requisite  to  nari- 
gate  them.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  waged  for  her  very  exis- 
tence, and  attended  with  unexampled  naval  success,  England  woald  see  aH 
the  fruits  of  her  exertions  torn  from  her,  and  witness  the  restoration  of  her 
antagonist's  maritime  strength,  by  the  intervention  of  the  powers  for  whose 
behoof,  as  well  as  her  own,  she  had  taken  up  arms. 
Mfuiiret  England  at  this  period  was  not,  as  at  the  close  of  the  Ameriean 
tion'^ofiSr.  war,' obliged  to  dissemble  her  indignation  at  a  proceeding  whidt 
^^^^'  was  evidently  prejudicial  to  her  national  interests,  and  the  first 
stroke  levelled  by  continental  jealousy  at  her  national  independence.  The 
statesman  who  still  held  the  helm  was  a  man  who  disdained  all  tempo- 
rary shifts  or  momentary  expedients ;  who,  fully  appreciating  the  measaie 
of  national  danger,  boldly  looked  it  in  the  face;  who  knew  that  from  hu- 
miliation to  subjugation  in  nations  is  but  a  step ;  and  that  the  more  peri- 
lous a  struffgle  is,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  engage  in  it  while  yet  the 
public  resrorces  are  undiminished,  and  the  popular  spirit  is  not  depresed 
by  the  appearances  of  vacillation  on  the  part  of  government.  On  these  pro- 
dent  not  less  than  resolute  principles,  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  signature  of  the  armed  neutrality,  than  he  took  the  most  decislTO  steps 
for  letting  the  northern  powers  feel  the  disposition  of  the  nation  they  bad 
j».j4.uot.  thought  fit  to  provoke.  On  the  i4th  January,  iSOi,  the  Britiah 
Government  issued  an  order  for  a  general  embargo  on  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  confederated*  ppwers,  Prussia  alone  excepted,  of  whose 
accession  to  the  league  intelligence  had  not  as  yet  been  received.  Letters 
of  marque  were  at  the  same  time  issued  for  the  capture  of  the  numerous 
vessels  belonging  to  these  states  who  were  working  to  the  Baltic ;  and  with 
such  vigour  were  these  proceedings  followed  up,  that  nearly  the  one-haKof 
the  merchant-ships  belonging  to  the  northern  powers  at  sea  found  their  way 
'  into  the  British  harbours  (2). 

These  hostile  proceedings  led  to  a  warm  debate  between  the  British  am- 
bassadors and  those  of  the  neutral  powers,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
ability  on  both  sides.  That  between  Lord  Carysfort,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  and  Count  Haugwitz,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  that  capital, 
embraced  the  principal  arguments  urged  in  this  important  controversy. 

(1)  CouTention,  Dec.  16,  tOOO.   Ann.  Reg.  1800,         (2)  Ano.  Rrg.  ISOI.  103. 
266,  27Cr.  SUte  papers. 
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JiJ^»**    It  was  stated  by  the  British  Government,  "  That  a  solemn  treaty 
villi  tiie     had  been  entered  into  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  calculated 
powers,      completely  to  secure  their  trade,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that, 
incase  of  a  rupture,  not  only  no  embargo  should  be  laid  on,  but  the  subjects 
on  both  sides  should  have  a  year  to  carry  away  their  effects;  that  in  viola- 
tion of  these  sacred  stipulations  the  ships  of  British  merchants  bad  been 
seized,  their  crews  sent  to  prison  in  the  interior,  and  their  property  seques- 
trated and  sold  by  Russia ;  that  these  acts  of  violence,  as  well  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  hostile  confederacy,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  formed  for 
tiie  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  those  innovations  into  the 
maritime  code  which  England  has  ever  opposed,  have  led  to  an  open  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  that  these  measures  openly  disclose  an 
intention  to  prescribe  to  the  British  empire,  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, a  new  code  of  laws,  to  which  she  never  will  submit,  that  the  confe- 
deracy recently  signed  by  the  Baltic  powers,  had  for  its  object  the  estabiish- 
Qient,  of  these  novel  principles  of  maritime  law,  which  never  had  been 
recognised  by  the. tribunals  of  Europe,  which  the  Russian  Court,  since  1780, 
bad  not  only  abandoned,  but,  by  a  treaty  still  in  force,  she  had  become 
bound  to  oppose,  and  which  were  equally  repugnant  to  the  express  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaties  which  subsist  between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Den- 
iBark  and  the  British  empire ;  that  in  addition  to  this,  the  parties  to  the  con- 
Meracy  were  pursuing  warlike  preparations  with  the  utmost  activity,  and 
<^e  of  them  had  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, nothing  remained  to  the  British  Government  but  to  secure  some 
pledge  against  the  hostile  attacks  which  were  meditated  against  their  rights, 
^d  therefore  they  had  laid  an  embargo  on  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  powers, 
but  under  such  restraints  as  would  guard  to  the  utmost  against  loss  and 
iDjnry  to  individuals ;  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  never  submit  to 
pretensions  which  were  irreconcilable  to  the  true  principles  of  maritime 
liw,  and  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  and  maritime  power  of  his 
l^ngdoms;  and  that  being  perfectly  convinced  that  his  conduct  towards  neu- 
Inl  slates  was  conformable  to  the  recognised  principles  of  law  and  justice, 
*n<l  the  decisions  of  the  admiralty  courts  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  he 
would  allow  of  no  measures  which  had  for  their  object  to  introduce  innova- 
tions on  the  maritime  law  now  in  force,  but  defend  that  system  in  every 
^ent,  and  maintain  its  entire  execution  as  it  sub»sted  in  all  the  courts  of 
Eorope  before  the  confederacy  of  i 780(1).'* 

^^  On  the  other  hand  it  was  answered  by  Prussia  and  the  neutral  powers,— 
^e  British  Government  has  in  the  present,  more  than  any  former  war, 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  by  arbitrarily  framing  a  naval  code, 
^bich  it  would  be  difficult  to  unite  with  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
iJons,  it  exercises  over  the  other  friendly  and  neutral  powers  a  usurped  juris- 
<liction,  the  legality  of  which  it  maintains,  and  which  it  considers  as  an  im- 
prescriptible right,  sanctioned  by  all  the  tribunals  of  Europe.  The  neutral 
^creigns  have  never  conceded  to  England  the  privilege  of  calling  their  sub- 
J^ts  before  iis  tribunals,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  its  laws,  but  in  cases  in 
^bich  the  abuse  of  power  has  got  the  better  of  equity,  which,  alas !  are  but 
J<^  frequent.  The  neutral  powers  have  always  taken  the  precaution  to  address 
to  its  cabinet  the  most  energetic  remonstrances  and  protests;  but  experience 
'^^  «ver  proved^  them  to  be  entirely  fruitless ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if,  after 
^  many  repeated  acts  of  oppression,  they  have  resolved  to  find  a  remedy 

(0  Lord  CaiTsfoit's  notes,  Juif  37  and  Feb.  1, 1801.  Ann.  Re;.  1801,  329, 3S7.  SUte  ptpen. 
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agaiDSt  it,  and  for  that  purpose  to  establish  a  well-arranged  convenUon, 
^hich  fixes  their  rights,  and  places  them  on  a  proper  level  with  the  powers 
at  war.  The  naval  alliance,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  just  been  consolid- 
ated, was  intended  to  lead  to  this  salutary  end;  and  the  King  hesitate  not  to 
declare,  that  he  recognises  in  its  own  principles ;  that  he  is  fully  cot- 
Tinoed  of  its  necessity  and  utility;  that  he  has  formally  acceded  to  \k 
eonvention  of  the  i6th  December,  and  has  bound  himsetfnot  only  to  take 
a  direct  share  in  all  the  events  which  interest  the  cause  of  the  neutral 
powers,  but,  in  virtue  of  his  engagements,  to  maintain  that  conneiiA 
by  such  powerful  measures  as  the  impulse  of  circumstances  may  require. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  confederated  powers  have  for  their  object  to  iotn- 
duce  a  new  code  of  maritime  rights  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Gre«t  Bii- 
t^n;  the  measures  of  the  Danish  Government  are  purely  defensive,  aadit 
eannot  be  considered  as  surprising  that  they  should  have  adopted  tben, 
when  it  is  reooUected  what  menacing  demonstrations  that  court  had  expe 
rienced  from  Great  Britain,  on  occasion  of  the  affair  of  the  Freya  frigate  (i)." 
The  Prussian  Government  concluded  by  urging  the  English  GoTeroment  to 
take  off  the  embargo  on  the  Danish  and  Swedish  vessels,  as  the  first  and  ne- 
cessary step  to  an  anucable  settlement  of  the  di£Qcult  question,  without  mak- 
ing any  such  stipulation  in  regard  to  that  laid  on  Russian  ships,  and  tberekf 
in  effect  admitting  the  justice  of  the  measure  of  retaliation  adopted  inngnd 
to  the  latter  power  (2), 
fnV»?r?b*  '^^^^  hostile  dedarations  were  soon  followed  up  by  meassns 
i^i«.  ^  which  demonstrated  that  Prussia  was  not  inclined  to  be  iDere(|i 
passive  spectator  of  this  great  del>ate.  On  the  50th  March  a  dedaratioD  «a$ 
issued  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  Government  of  Hanover,  in  which  be 
stated  that  he  was  to  take  possession  provisionally  of  the  English  dominitiv 
in  Germany;  and  the  Hanoverian  States  being  in  no  condition  to  resist  sudt 
April  9.18m.  an  invasion,  they  submitted,  and  the  Prussian  troops  entered  the 
country,  lajd  an  embargo  on  British  shipping,  and  dosed  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weaer  against  the  English  flag.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  Danish  trooiH 
took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  and  extended  the  embargo  to  that  great  con- 
merciai  emporium,  while  Denmark  and  Sweden  had  a  short  time  before  ako 
March  %i,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  ports  of  their  dominions.  Thus  tbe  Bri- 
tish flag  was  excluded  from  every  harbour,  from  the  North  Gape  to  thestnits 
of  Gibraltar;  and  England,  which  a  year  before  led  on  the  coalition  agaiosl 
France,  found  herself  compelled  to  make  head  against  the  hostility  of  con- 
bined  Europe  (3),  with  an  exhausted  treasury  and  a  population  suffering  tuidff 
the  aecumulated  pressure  of  famine  and  pestilence  (4). 
HaMiDf  or  Never  did  a  British  Parliament  meet  under  more  depressing  or- 
^^i:       cumstanees  than  that  which  commenced  its  sittings  in  F^bnai^ 

!ita.u^or  *®^*  ^^^^  ^^  y^*"*  ^  *  ^*^>  ^^^^y  *^^  burdensome  bejow 
fingiMd.     example,  the  power  of  France  was  so  far  from  being  weakeBri; 

(f )  Baron  Hmgwiti's  antmr.   Ann.  Bag.  iSOf »  proecedingB  of  ihm  Emperar  Paal  m  tke««*«^ 

91 1 .  State  (Mpen.  sioa.  The  conduct  of  tltc  neatrab,  «iUi  w  »^ 

12)  Baron  Haogwilz's  answer.  Ann.  Beg.  1801*  tion  of  Russia,  in  tbis  distressing  eoalcsl,J>^, 

24 1 .  State  papers.  Nop.  il.  I38.  tingoished  by  a  OMHlenlioii  and  fi'™'^?*^ 

(a)  Aon.  Reg.  1800,  107.  «tal«s  contending  for  the  introdyrtioo  «.'^ 

(4)  Ft  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the  credit  ot  general  principle.    That  of  the  ^l""'*  ?J  vT--. 

Tmssia  in  this  transaction,  that  being  well  awar*  tersbnrg  was  widely  di<Tefcnt}  bat  it  «<■*  j^  ^ 

bow  seTerely  Great  Britain  was  suffering  at  this  jnst  to  visit  upon  ibat  gallant  {trople  tae  »>< 

time  under  an  uncommon  scarcity  of  provisions,  their  chief,  who  about  that  period  Vrfn*^  ^ 

abe  permitted  the  vessels  having  grain  on  board  to  symptoms  of  that  irritability  of  ^'^I'l^tit 

pqoc»^d  to  the  places  of  their  destination,  notwith-  mental  alienation,  which  so  soon  ^"S^  *     -^ 

standing  the  embargo— a  humane  indulgence,  which  bloody  catastrophe  which  icnaiostra  kis  i*>t 

fonii»  a  alribiog  coatrut  to  tho  Tiolwt  and  cnMl  ( Dun.  f  i.  101.  Ana,  Beg.  ||Q0«  107'] 
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Ibit  she  had  «xtendjed  her  sway  over  all  the  south  of  Europe.  The  atitogib 
of  Austria  was,  to  appearance  at  least,  Irreooverahly  broken ;  Italy  and  SwiUKer- 
land  creached  beneath  her  yoke,  Spain  openly  followed  her  banners,  and 
Holland  was  indissolubly  united  with  her  fortunes.  Great  Britain,  it  is  true, . 
had  been  nniformly,  and  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  victorious  at  sea,  and  the 
naval  forces  of  her  adversary  were  almost  destroyed ;  but  the  northern  confe« 
deration  bad  suddenly  and  alarmingly  altered  this  auspicious  state  of  things^ 
and  not  only  were  all  the  harbours  of  Europe  closed  against  her  merchant 
vessels,  but  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Baltic  was  pr^ 
paring  to  assert  principles  subversive  of  her  n<lval  power.  To  crown  the 
whole,  the  excessive  rains  of  the  two  preceding  autumns  had  essentially  in«- 
]ared  two  successive  crops;  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  grain  had  reached  an  un* 
precedented  height  (i),  and  the  people,  at  the  time  when  their  industry  was 
diecked  by  the  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse  with  all  Europe,  were 
compelled  to  struggle  with  famine  of  unusual  severity  (2). 
ArpiDcnis     This  subjcct  of  the  northern  coalition  was  fully  discussed  in  the 
Jl^*^^:  parliamentary  debates  which  took  place  on  the  King's  speech  at  the 
'*'**"*•      opening  of  the  session.  It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Grey  and  the  Opposi<- 
tlon,  ^'  That  although  without  doubt  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  guilty 
of  the  grossest  violence  and  injustice  towards  Great  Britain  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  its  merchants,  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  ministerB 
were  free  of  blame.  He  accuses  them  of  having  violated  a  convention  in 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  co^>peration 
against  France  :  did  such  a  convention  exist?  The  northern  powers  have, 
along  with  Russia,  subscribed  a  covenant,  the  professed  object  of  which  is 
to  secure  their  commerce  against  the  vexations  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
heen  subject;  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  thing  either  in  the  law  of 
nations  or  practice  of  states,  any  law  or  practice  universally  acknowledged, 
flie  denial  of  which  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  country.  ' 
It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were 
^tt  heard  of  till  they  were  advanced  in  the  American  war.  In  4740  the 
King  of  Prussia  disputed  the  pretensions  of  this  country  on  the  same  grounds 
ttthe  armed  neutrality;  and  in  1762  the  Dutch  resisted  the  claim  of  right 
to  search  vessels  under  convoy.  In  i780  these  objections  assumed  a  greater 
degree  of  consistency,  from  their  principles  being  publicly  announced  by  aU 
^  powers  in  Europe. 

^  There  is  one  principle  which  should  ever  be  considered  as  the  leading 
^c  hy  which  all  questions  of  this  sort  should  be  determined,  and  that  is  the 
i^xim  of  justice.  Can,  then,  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  bear  the  test  of 
to  criterion?  Our  naval  ascendency,  indeed,  should  ever  be  carefully  pre- 
'^'^ed,  as  the  source  of  our  glory  and  the  bulwark  of  our  safety ;  but  sorry 
sliould  I  be,  if,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  British  nation,  we 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  rules  and  maxims  of  justice,  in  which 
^one  are  to  be  found  true  and  permanent  greatness,  true  and  permanent 
Wcurity. 

*'  Even  supposing  the  pretensions  of  England  to  be  just,  are  they  expedient? 
lis  maritime  superiority  is  of  inestimable  value,  but  is  this  claim,  so  odious 
^  our  neighbours,  essential  to  its  existence?  Let  the  advantage,  nay,  the 
Jiccessiiy,  of  the  privilege  be  clearly  demonstrated  before  v^e  engage  in  a  uni* 

4*ltL'»J!^^  winter  ]800-180l>  wkeat  ros«  to  L  I.  qoantilies  of  maize  oud  rice  irere  imperted.  and 

W  lL^^'  '  ^'*S  ">ore  tkflo  quadrnple  wlut  it  coulribuUd  essenliJiUy  to  relieve  the  public  disircet . 

,„vj^«*  Ike  G^mioenoemeat  of  ikc  war ;  and  all  (2)  Ana.  Reg.  i801»  1J7. 
^  "P^ie*  of  food  were  kif  k  in  proportioo.  Urge 
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versal  war  for  its  defence  and  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  blood.  AdmiltiaK 
eyen  that  the  right  was  just  and  useful^  circumstances  may  occur  which  jni- 
tify  and  warrant  a  relaxation  in  its  rigour.  Supposing  even  the  concession  of 
the  claim  of  the  northern  powers  would  have  enabled  them  to  supply  Frame 
with  many  articles  necessary  for  their  navy,  what  would  have  be«n  the  in- 
convenience thence  arising  ?  France,  destitute  of  seamen,  her  fleets  wiifawt 
discipline,  what  the  better  would  she  be  of  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  Dortk 
of  Europe  ?  What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  consequence  of  our  dispute  vith 
the  northern  powers?  Do  we  not  in  a  moment  double  her  marine,  and  sop- 
ply  her  with  experienced  sailors?  Do  not  the  navies  of  Europe  nowoailUDk 
us  on  every  side;  and  has  not  France,  therefore,  gained  the  inestimaUe 
advantage  of  acquiring  the  seamen  from  the  Baltic,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained,  and  is  not  that  the  real  object  which  she  requires?  And  if  oor 
commerce  is  excluded  from  every  harbour  in  Europe,  if  every  market  is  shot 
against  us,  what  is  to  become  of  the  invaluable  sources  of  our  splendour  uid 
security?  Independently  of  naval  stores  can  we  forget  how  important  it  is^ 
in  the  present  distressed  and  starving  situation  of  the  country,  that  ihesop- 
ply  from  the  Baltic  should  not  be  lost.  A  little  moderation  in  the  instrudiom 
to  our  naval  officers  would  have  avoided  all  these  dangers.  Lord  North  vs 
never  arraigned  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  because  he  did  not  drive^atten 
to  extremities  in  1780 ;  and  in  the  peace  of  1783  the  questions  of  ide  armed 
neutrality  was  wholly  omitted.  In  subsequent  commercial  treaties  with  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  question  of  neutral  rights  has  been  settled  on  thepria- 
ciples  of  the  armed  neutrality;  and  there  is  at  least  as  much  reason foroM)- 
dcration  now  as  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  American  war." 

To  these  arguments  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  William  Grant  replied :  <Mt  bis  onlj 
been  stated  as  doubtful  whether  the  marine  code  contended  for  by  Great 
Britain  is  founded  in  justice;  but  can  there  be  the  smallest  hesitation  oat 
subject  which  has  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  by  the  whole  courts, 
not  only  of  this  country,  bOit  of  Europe,  and  on  which  all  the  wars,  not  of  this 
island  merely,  but  of  every  belligerent  state  in  Europe,  have  been  constaotlf 
conducted?  The  advocates  for  the  neutral  powers  constantly  fall  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  every  exception  from  the  general  law  by  a  particaiar 
treaty  proves  the  law  to  be  as  stated  in  that  treaty ;  whereas  the  very  df- 
cumstance  of  making  an  exception  by  treaty,  proves  that  the  general  law  d 
nations  would  be  the  reverse  but  for  that  exception.  We  made  a  concession 
of  this  description  to  France,  in  the  commercial  treaty  of  1787,  because  it  wis 
supposed  that  that  power  would  never  be  neutral  when  we  were  at  war;  but 
was  it  ever  for  one  moment  imagined,  that  by  so  doing,  we  could  be  ande^ 
stood  to  have  relinquished  our  maritime  rights  with  reference  to  other  states? 

'^  With  respect  to  the  Baltic  powers,  the  case  of  the  neutral  advocates  is 
peculiarly  untenable.  Nobody  here  has  to  learn,  that  the  treaties  of  1661aiul 
1670  are  in  full  force  with  respect  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  those  tnt 
ties  the  right  of  carrying  enemy's  property  is  expressly  given  up.  With  respect 
to  Russia,  the  right  of  search  was  never  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
convention  signed  between  this  country  and  that  power,  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  present  war,  the  latter  bound  herself  not  merely  to  observe  tltf 
principle  herself,  but  to  use  her  efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers  from  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  of  France  on  the  seas  or  in  its  harbours.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  the  general  principles  of  the  maritime  law  were  as  adverse,  as  in  reality 
they  are  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  still  the  treaties  with  the  Baltic  powers 
are  in  full  force,  and  how  can  they  now  contend  for  a  code  of  laws  agaiast 
England,  in  opposition  to  that  to  which  they  are  expressly  bound  with  her  ? 
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"^  Denmark,  in  Augost  last,  with  her  fleets  and  her  arsenals  at  our  mercj^ 
entered  into  a  solemn  pledge,  not  again  to  send  vesseb  with  convoy  until  the 
priDciple  was  settled ;  and  yet  she  has  recently  bound  herself  by  another 
treaty,  ibunded  upon  the  principles  of  1780,  one  of  the  engagements  of 
which  treaty  is,  that  its  stipulations  are  to  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms. 
Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  war?  When  all  these  circumstances  are  accompanied  by 
vmameDts,  prepared  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  they  think  they  have  time 
for  preparation  without  being  exposed  to  our  navy,  can  there  he  the  slightest 
<ioobt,  that  in  justice  we  are  bound  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own  defence? 
^As  to  the  question  of  expenditure,  the  matter  is  if  possible,  still  less 
doubtful.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  permit  the  navy  of  our  enemy 
to  be  supplied  and  recruited;  whether  we  are  to  suffer  blockaded  forts  to  be 
iombhed  with  warlike  stores  and  provisions ;  whether  we  are  to  allow  neutral 
Bitions,  by  hoisting  a  flag  upon  a  sloop  or  a  fishing-boat,  to  convey  the 
treasures  q{  South  America  to  the  harbours  of  Spain,  or  the  naval  stores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon?  The  honourable  gentleman  talks  of  the  des* 
traction  of  the  naval  power  of  France;  but  does  he  imagine  that  her  marine 
would  have  decreased  to  the  degree  which  it  actually  has,  if,  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  this  very  principle  had  not  been  acted  upon?  And  if  the 
eomnierce  of  France  had  not  been  destroyed,  does  he  believe,  that  if  the 
frtodulent  system  of  neutrals  had  not  been  prevented,  her  navy  would  not 
DOW  have  been  in  a  very  different  situation  from  what  it  actually  is?  Does  he 
not  know,  that  the  naval  preponderance  which  we  have  by  this  means 
acquired,  has  since  given  security  to  this  country  amidst  the  wreck  of  all  our 
hopes  on  the  Continent?  If  it  were  once  gone,  the  spirit  of  the  country  would 
go  with  it.  If  in  1780,  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  right  of  this 
country  to  a  code  of  maritime  law,  which  for  centuries  has  been  acted  upon 
indiscriminately  by  all  the  European  states,  we  have  not  now,  happily,  the 
wne  reason  for  not  persisting  in  our  rights;  and  the  question  now  is, 
whether,  with  increased  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  that  principle, 
tnd  increased  means  of  supporting  it,  we  are  for  ever  to  give  it  up  (i)  ?  ^ 
The  House  of  Commons  supported  ministers,  by  a  majority  of  245  to  63  (2). 
Hr.Piti       The  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  f^om  which  such  important 
Sip  *"    results  were  anticipated,  proved  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
vS^tiL  strength  to  the  empire  at  this  important  crisis.  By  a  series  of 
licctoim.   concessions,  which  commenced  soon  after,  and  continued  through 
the  whole  reign  of  George  III,  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  nearly  placed  on 
t  level  with  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects,  and  they  were  now  excluded 
only  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  holding  about  thirty  of  the  principal 
ofiices  in  the  sUte.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  carried  through  the  great  mea- 
sure of  the  Union,  he  gav^  the  Catholics  reason  to  expect  that  a  complete 
removal  of  all  disabilities  would  follow  the  Union,  not  indeed  as  a  matter 
of  right,  but  of  grace  and  favour.  This  understood  pledge,  when  the  time 
arrived,  he  found  himself  unable  to  redeem.  The  complete  removal  of  Ca- 
tholic disabilities,  it  was  soon  found,  involved  many  fundamental  questions 
in  the  constitution ;  in  particular,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and,  in  general,  the  stability  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church  establish- 
ment; and  for  that  reason  it  might  be  expected  to  meet  with  a  formidable 
opposition  from  the  aristocratic  party  in  both  houses ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
it  was  discovered,  when  the  measure  was  brought  forward  in  the  Cabinet, 
that  the  Ring  entertained  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  subject,  in  conse- 

(1)  Pari.  BU.  xxxT.  09$,  015.  i'2)  Ibid.  83 1. 
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qaence  of  his  oath  at  the  coronation  ^^  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion 
established  by  law,''  which  the  Icnown  firmness  and  integrity  of  his  character 
rendered  it  extremely  improbable  he  would  ever  be  brought  to  abandon.  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  resiga 
F«b.  lo.        bis  official  situations.  On  the  iOth  February,  it  was  announced  in 
Parliament  that  ministers  only  held  the  seals  till  their  successors  were  ap- 
pointed, and  shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spenser,  Mr.  Dundu, 
and  Mr.  Windham  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addiington,  tbei 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Uawfcei* 
bury,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  new  Ministry,  taken,  howcTer, 
entirely  from  the  Tory  party  (i). 
Bui  thb       It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Administration  of  Gmt 
S?MMnsi.  Britain,  not  to  resign  upon  the  real  question  which  occasions  their 
bi«  irMDd.  retirement,  but  select  some  minor  point,  which  is  held  forth  to 
the  public  as  the  ostensible  ground  of  the  change ;  and  this  custom  is  attended 
with  the  great  advantage  of  not  implicating  the  Crown  or  the  Govemmeot 
openly  in  a  collision  with  either  House  of  Parliament.  From  the  circumstuoe 
of  Mr«  Pitt  having  so  prominently  held  forth  the  Catholic  question  as  the 
reason  for  his  retirement,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  not  the  reil 
ground  of  the  change ;  or,  that  if  it  was,  he  readily  caught  at  the  impoasibifilj 
of  carrying  through  any  farther  concessions  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  i 
motive  for  resignation,  to  prevent  the  approach  to  other  and  more  importail 
questions  which  remained  behind.  There  was  no  necessity  for  bringing  to- 
ward the  Catholic  claims  at  that  moment,  nor  any  reason  for  breaking  npa 
Administration  at  a  period  of  unparalleled  public  difficulty,  merely  becattt 
the  scruples  in  the  Royal  breast  prevented  them  from  being  at  that  tioi 
conceded.  But  the  question  of  peace  or  war  stood  in  a  very  different  sitiia* 
lion.  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  country  was  nowii- 
▼olved  in  a  contest,  apparently  endless,  if  the  principles  on  which  it  bad  9 
long  been  conducted  were  rigidly  adhered  to;  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
continental  coatition,  and  the  formation  of  the  northern  confederacy  bad 
immensely  diminished  the  chances,  not  merely  of  success,  but  of  salTaiMNi 
during  its  future  continuance.  As  it  was  possible,  therefore,  perhaps  pra- 
bable,  that  England  might  be  driven  to  an  accommodation  at  no  disUtf 
period,  and  the  principles  he  had  so  long  maintained  might  prove  an  obstade 
lo  such  a  necessary  measure,  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  part  of  retiring  with  the  lead- 
ing members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  was  succeeded  by  other  inferior  adheresb 
of  his  party,  who,  without  departing  from  his  principles  altogether,  w^ 
leel  themselves  more  at  liberty  to  mould  them  according  to  the  pressattd 
external  circumstances.  In  doing  this,  the  Eitglish  minister  acted  the  part  if 

(I)  P«rL  Hift.  mr,  96^.  Ann.  Reg.  IBOI,  llf ,  faToor.  and  prepara  tbo  way  for  tfarir  iiaaflT«Ba» 

121.  ing  their  object*."    In  his  place  ia  iht  "^^ 

In  a  papar  clrantaled  at  this  jMHod.  in,Mr.  Pitt'a  Coouuons  on  Fehraary  itf.  Mr.  Pin  saJ^.  "J" 

name,  it  was  ttatad,  **  The  laading  part  of  hit  Ma-  racpcct  to  the  raaignation  of  mpclf  aad  ttoMV^ 

JASty's  tninUters  finding  innamerable  obstacles  to  friends,  I  have  no  with  to  disguise  froia  tht  n^ 

the  Drinfinc  forward  neasores  of  concession  to  the  that  we  did  ieel  it  an  inenmbeiit  datj  apoa  a*^ 

Catholic  body  while  in  office,  haTc  feJt  it  impossiblf  propose  a  uieasare   on  the  part  of  Geren*'** 

to  continue  in  office  under  their  inability  to  pro*  which,  under  the  eircnnistjnces  of  tb*  I^"*  * 

pose  it,  with  the  circonistances  necessary  to  carry  happily  effected  between  the  two  ***^'*|'V|! 

the  measore  with  all  its  advantages ;  and  they  have  thought  of  great  public  importaoee,  and  "'"'^ 

retired   from    his   Majesty's    serrice,    considering  to  complete  the  benefits  likely  to  reaiK  fit*  ^ 

this  line  of  eondoct  as  most  likely  to  oontribule  measure;   wo  felt  this  opinion  se  slrsat^r*** 

to  its  ultimate  success.    The  Catholic  body  may  when  we  met  with  circumstances  which  icaMtv* 

with  confidence  rely   on  the   zealous  support  of  impossible  for  us  to  propose  it  as  t  nssfsn 

all  thoae  who  retire,  and  of  many  who  remain  in  GoTcmment,  we^equaliy  Mt  it  iauiBnit|"jjr" 

offire,  whew  it  can  be  given  wtlh  a  prospect  of  our  duty  and  our  honour  any  loager  1»  «••■ 

success.    They  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Piu  will  do  part  of  that  GoTenuneat."— 6ee  Pvi.  Uut.  x^' 

his  utmost  to  establish  their  cause  ia  the  public  966i  970. 
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a  true  patriot.  ^'  He  sacriGoed  himself/'  says  the  chosen  historian  of  Napo- 
l^D, ''  to  the  good  of  his  country  and  a  general  peace.  He  showed  himself 
more  than  a  greaC  statesman,  a  good  citizen  (i )/' 

viforoot  But  though  Mr.  Pitt  retired,  he  left  his  mantle  to  his  successors; 
Z^t!^^  neither  timidity  nor  vacillation  appeared  in  the  measures  of  Go- 
^u  ST  vemment  towards  foreign  states.  For  both  the  land  and  sea-forces 
«"•  a  larger  allowance  was  provided  than  in  any  previous  year  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  For  the  navy  there  was  voted  439,000  seamen 
and  marines,  and  120  ships  of  the  line  were  put  in  commission.  The  land* 
troops  altogether  amounted  to  500,000  men  (2) ;  and  the  navy,  in  service 
and  ordinary,  amounted  to  the  prodigious  force  of  above  200  ships  of  the 
line  and  ^SO  frigates  (3).  Mr.  Pitt,  on  February  18th,  brought  forward  the 
budget  immediately  before  he  surrendered  the  seals  to  his  successors.  The 
cfaaiges  of  the  army  and  navy  were  each  of  them  above  L.i 5,000,000;  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  by  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  L.42,000,000,  besides  above  L.20,000,000  as  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
To  provide  for  these  prodigious  charges,  war-supplies  to  the  amount  of 
L.17,000,000  existed ;  and  to  make  up  the  difference  he  contracted  a  loan 
of  L.25,S00,000  for  Great  Britain;  while  Ireland,  according  to  the  agreement 
at  the  Union,  was  to  provide  2-17ths  of  the  whol^  expense,  or  L.4,300,000. 
To  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to 
its  reduction,  new  taxes,  chiefly  in  the  excise  and  customs,  were  imposed 
to  the  amount  of  L.l, 794,000.  These  additional  taxes,  according  to  the 
admirable  system  of  that  great  financier,  were  almost  all  laid  on  in  the 
mdirect  form,  being  intended  to  be  a  permanent  burden  on  the  nation  till 
the  principal  was  paid  off;  and  a  sinking-fund  of  L.l 00,000  a-year  was 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  excess  of  the  additional  taxes  above  the 
interesiof  the  debt(4). 

PrMii«roas    Notwithstandiug  the  unexampled  difliculties  which  had  beset  the 
cmiBri.    British  empire  in  the  years  1799  and  1800,  from  the  extreme 
v^i^.      severity  of  the  scarcity  during  that  period,  and  the  vast  expen- 
diture which  the  campaigns  of  these  two  years  had  occasioned,  the  condition 


(1)  Bigm  t.  406.  Ann.  Be^ .  1800*  119. 190.  Sugar,  Malt,  and  Tobacco* ....    L.2,7S0.000 

(2)  Vix—Regolar  Forces 1S3«000  Lottery, 300.000 

Militia,      •*..•.       7S,000  Income  Tai, 4*300,000 

Fencibles, 31,000  nuty  oa  Exports  and  ImporU.     .     .         1,350.000 

Sorplas  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,     .         3.i00,000 

Total,     .     .     .     303»000  lri«h  Taxc*  and  Loan, 4.324.000 

Balance  not  issued  for  SuhsidiaB,  500,000 

nw  expense  of  maintaining  which  was  estimated  Sorplos  of  Grants, 60.000 

«t  L  13^0.000.  The  totalforces.  both  of  land  and  — - 

**>>  in  1793.  was  not  130,000 -,  a  signal  ||fY>of  what  I'.l6,744i000 

noch  gre  Iter  efforts  than  she  was  generally  sap>  LoaOi 25,500,000 

posed  cjpdble  of,  England  could  really  make,  and  ■ 

of  tbe  orerwbelining  force  with  which,  at  the  com-  Ways  and  Means,  .     .  L  42,344,000 

ncQccmeot  of  the  war,  she  might,  by  a  proper  rxer-  ^ss^s^msssi 

tiuQ  of  her  strength,  have  overwhelmed  tbe  revolu-  Charges,    ^ 

iMoary  volcano See  ^nn.  iltf^.  1300,  p.  142,  and  Navy, L.  15.800.000 

JoMiai,  xiT.35i.  Army  and  Extraordinary 15,002.000 

(3)  iihips  of  the  line,  in  commission  and  Orduance, 1,938,000 

ordiuarr 305  MiscelU  neons, 757,000 

Baildiog,' 36  Uii foreseen  Emergencies,    ....  800,000 

Fifty.gna  ships, 27  Permanent  charges  of  Ireland,     .     .  SUO.OOO 

Frigates, 257  Deficiency  of  Income-Tax,  ....         1,000,000 

firigs  and  sloops, 3i3  Discount  ou  Loan, 300,000 

■  Deficiency  of  Matt  Duty 400  000 

Total,     .     .     .    837  Deficiency  of  Absc&sed  Taxes,  .     .     .  350,000 

Deficiency  of  Cousolidated  Fund,      .  130,000 

— See  Janxs'8Aara///Mf.  iii.  Table  ixt  and  JoMivi,  Exchequir  Bilb  of  1779.     ....        3.800,000 

xiT.353.  Sinking  Fund, 300.000 

(4)  Pari.  Deb.  XXXV.  974. 078.  Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills,     .     .     .  460.000 
Mr.  Pitt  itated  the  War  Revenue  of  ihc  Kation*                                                                   — — ^— — 

feclhoyaar  1801, «i follows »—  Chargci,    .    .    .    .  L.43,l47.00O 


n 
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of  the  empire  in  1801  was,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous. The  great  loan  of  twenty-Gve  millions  of  that  year  was  borrowed 
at  a  rate  of  interest  under  six  per  cent.,  although  loans  to  the  amount  of 
above  two  hundred  millions  had  been  contracted  in  the  eight  preceding 
years ;  the  exports,  as  compared  with  what  they  were  at  the  commencemfnt 
of  the  war,  had  tripled,  and  the  imports  more  than  tripled,  in  addition  to 
the  vast  sums  of  money  which  the  nation  required  for  its  loans  to  foreign 
powers,  and  payments  on  account  of  its  own  forces  in  foreign  parts.  Kearty 
a  fourth  had  been  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  and  the  seaoien 
employed  in  it  during  the  same  period ;  while  the  national  expenditore  had 
risen  to  above  sixty-eight  millions,  of  which  nearly  forty  millions  vere 
provided  from  permanent  or  war-taxes  (1).  Contrary  to  all  former  piece 


(1)  Mr.  Chancellor  Addiagton.  on  Jane  39. 1801,     Loan  for  IraUmd, 9|9M,M 

brought  forward  a  aeries  of  finaace  re»olations»  Exchequer  bills  chargod  on  sii|iplias 

which,  aaruliyexplainingthe  situation  of  the  British         of  1802,    .    .- 

ompire  at  that  period,  are  well  devcrring  of  attei^  Additional  produce  of  taxes  deficicBt 

tioa.  Their  matirrial  parts  are  as  follow  :—  in  1800* 

i.  Espenditun/ortiOt.  Unnaid  part  of  German  loan,  .     .    . 

AadacinaQ  land-tax,  ...     •    *    • 
Interest  of  debt  and  sinking  fund,     .  L.20,H4iOOO 


UOMN 

null 

flMl 


Additirmal  interest  on  loans  of  1801. 
Civil  list,  share  of  Great  Britain,  .  . 
Ciril  government  pensions,  charges, 

etc.,  in  Scotlaitd 

Charges  of  Collection, 

Great  Britain's  share  of  the  war  cbar> 

gesofl801,. 

Adrances  to  Ireland  from  England,  , 
Interest  on  Imperial  loans 

Total  charges,    . 


1,813,000 
1,876.000 

635.000 
1.851.000 

30.3S8,Ora 

2.500.000 

497,000 

L.68.153.000 


3.  /nroaie/er  1801. 

Fermanent  Rerenne,  as  in  1800.  *    •  L.37*4 19.000 
Produce  of  first  quarter's  taxes,  1 801 ,        1 ,000,000 

Income  tax, 5,822,000 

Exports  and  ImporU, 1.200.000 

Repayments  from  Grenada,      .     •    .  8004MMI 

Loan, 25,500,000 

4.  Sinkiitg  Fimd. 
Amount  of  sinking  fund 


Total  income,    .    .L67.9II,NI 

S.  PMie  Dtht. ' 

Public  debt  on  the  5tb   January, 

1793 L.337.MMN 

Annuities  at  same  period, ....  liSMM 
Public  debt  created  from  Sth  Jan. 

1793  to  1st  Feb.  1801 214481  Jl* 

Annuities  created  since  the  same  pe- 
riod   SlUli 

Debt  redeemed  from  179S  to  1801, .  5S,2tlJII 

Drawn  hr  land  tax  redecaned,     .     .  UJOUM 
Toul  public  debt  on  1st  Febmaiy, 

1801 4M.7MJN 

Annuities  existing  then,    ....  lSMW 
Annual  charge  of  debt  incurred  be- 
fore 1793.  with  sinking  fund,  lOJKJH 
Annual  charge  of  debt  incnrred  sinee 

1793,  with  do, lOJKJM 


in  1786 L.l,OOO,0OO,  or  1—238  of  ^^ 

>n  1793, 1,427.000,  or  1—160  of  do. 

>n  1801, 6,300,000,  or  1—76    of  do. 

5.  Proiitet  of  Tmsn. 
Prrmanent  Taxes.  Trars. 

.    L.14.384.000  1798,  . 

13,941.000  1799,  . 

13.858,000  1800,  . 

1S.&574K)0  1801,  . 

14.293.000 
War  Taxes  of  1801,  L.8.0T9,000. 
6.  impotU  and  Exportt^ 


L.13.S32.M0 

14.27  von 

15.74SJ08 
14,194.MI 


Tears. 
Ending  5th  Jan.  1793, 

1794, 

1795, 

1796, 

1797, 


AverageofsixyearflendingSlh  Jan.  1784, L.13.1224M8 

1793 18.685  M 

1801, 35,259.000 

Real  ralne  of  imports  in  1801 54.500.000 

Ford|n  Goods 
Exported. 
Arerage  of  six  years  ending  5th  Jan.  1784,      .    .     .    L.  4,263,080 
•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  >  1796,      .    .    •         5.468.000 

...  ...  ...  1801,      .    .     .        17,166.000 

Real  value  of  exporU  in  1801 16,300,000 

7.  Skipping, 
Registered  vesids.  Tonnafe. 

"M 13,827  I.36S.000 

^f^ 16,079  1.540,000 

*»W lg.87t  1.905,000 

Tbe  Tast  increase  of  exports,  imports,  and  shipping,  between  1793  and  1800,  and  especially  Mi«  J* 
Baofc  Restnclion  Act  in  1797,  is  parUcularly  worthy  of  o^rraUoa.*-See  i>«ff.  flwf.  xxir-  l901i  *»'' 


Britbk 

tares  KipartM. 

L.  8.616.000 
14,771.000 
20,085.000 
89,500*000 


107  JOO 
118.000 
143i000 
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dent,  the  country  had  eminently  prospered  during  this  long  and  arduous 
ittteTMir.  struggle.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  its  talation,  and  the 
2J^*^'  immense  sums  which  had  been  squandered  in  foreign  loans  or 
taportt.  services,  and  of  course  lost  to  the  productive  powers  of  Great 
Britain,  the  industry  of  the  nation  in  all  its  branches  had  prodigiously  in- 
creased, and  capital  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  for  all  the  innumerable 
uDdertakings,  both  public  and  private,  which  were  going  forward.  Agri- 
coltare  had  advanced  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  population;  the  depend- 
eDce  of  the  nation  on  foreign  supplies  was  rapidly  diminishing ;  and  yet 
the  united  kingdom,  which  had  added  nearly  a  sixth  to  its  inhabitants 
since  1791,  numbered  above  fifteen  million  of  souls  in  the  British  isles  (1). 
The  divisions  and  disaffection  which  prevailed  duringthe  earlier  years  of 
the  war  had  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Re- 
volution had  weaned  all  but  a  few  inveterate  democrats  from  Jacobinical 
principles ;  the  imminence  of  the  public  danger  had  united  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  a  strong  attachment  to  the  national  colours;  the  young  and 
active  party  of  the  population  had  risen  into  manhood  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  and  imbibed  with  their  mother^s  milk  the  enthusiastic 
feelings  it  was  calculated  to  awaken;  while  the  incessant  progress  and 
aUrming  conquests  of  France  had  generally  diffused  the  belief  that  no  se- 
curity for  the  national  independence  was  to  be  found  but  in  a  steady  resist- 
ance to  its  ambition.  A  nation  animated  with  such  feelings  and  possessed 
of  SQch  resources,  was  not  unreasonably  confident  in  itself  when  it  bade 
defiance  to  Europe  in  arms. 

xmi  England,  however,  had  need  of  all  its  energies,  for  the  forces  of 
^!!S£  the  maritime  league  were  extremely  formidable.  Russia  had 
"^  eighty-two  sail  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates  in  her  harbours,  of 
which  forty-seven  line-of-battlc  ships  were  in  the  Baltic  and  at  Archangel, 
hut  of  these  not  more  than  fifteen  were  in  a  state  ready  for  active  service; 
and  the  crews  were  extremely  deficient  in  nautical  skill.  Sweden  had 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fourteen  frigates,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
small  craft,  in  much  better  condition,  and  far  better  served,  than  the 
Russian  navy;  while  a  numerous  flotilla,  with  ten  thousand  men  on  board, 
was  prepared  to  defend  its  shores,  and  twenty  thousand  troops,  stationed 
in  camps  in  the  interior,  were  ready  to  fly  to  any  menaced  point.  Denmark 
)ttd  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  fourteen  large  frigates,  which  the 
brave  and  energetic  population  of  Zealand  had  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
equip  and  man,  to  resist  the  attack  which  was  shortly  anticipated  from  the 
British  arms.  Gould  the  three  powers  have  united  their  forces,  they  had 
twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  which  might  in  a  few  months 
have  been  raised  with  ease  to  fifty,  besides  twenty-five  frigates,  a  force 
which,  combined  with  the  fleet  of  Holland,  might  have  raised  the  blockade 
of  the  French  harbours,  and  enabled  the  confederated  powers  to  ride  trium- 
phant in  the  British  Channel  (2). 

htieiie  In  these  circumstances  every  thing  depended  on  England  striking 
S^Briuib^  A  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and  anticipating  by  the  celerity  of 
^^''''*"'''»'^  her  movements  that  combination  of  force  which  otherwise  might 

(1)  FopalatMm  id  1801  :— 

EngUiid,      , 8.331,000  —Sm  Pbiube'b  TtAUt^  333,  and  Population  Xt" 

Wales.    .     ,- 541.000  turns, 

Seotland 1.599.000 

^t^anA 4.50O.O0O  (3)  Ana.  Repr.  1801,  100.  Dam. tI.  169, 172.  Nap. 

AimyuiduaTy 470.000  ii.  m,i38.  Sonlhrj's  Lifeof  NrlMu,  ii.  94. 

15,441,0Q0 
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prove  so  threatening  to  her  national  independence.  Fortunately  the  GoTern- 
ment  were  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  acting  vigorously  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  by  great  exertions  a  powerful  squadron  was  assembled  it 
Yarmouth  in  the  beginning  of  March.   It  consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  a  number  of  bomb  vessels,  in  all  fifty-two  sail 
pJ.'"h*JV     "^'"^  powerful  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde 
"mmalid       Parker,  with  Nelson  for  his  second  in  command.   The  hero  of  the 
ofThTum     Nile  had  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  at  Gnding  himself  placed 
tb^'fiauio?'^    under  the  command  of  an  officer  who,  though  respoctabie,  and 
his  superior  in  rank,  was  comparatively  unknown  in  the  annals  of  oaral 
glory ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  any  personal  feelings  to  iuteHere 
with  his  duty  to  his  country.  Though  sensible  of  the  slight,  therefore,  he 
cheerfully  accepted  the  subordinate  command.    TVben  he  arrived  at  Yar- 
mouth he  ''found  the  admiral  a  little  nervous  about  dark  nights  and  fields 
of  ice;  but  we  must  brave  up,'^  said  he, ''  these  are  not  times  for  nenoos 
systems.    I  hope  we  shall  give  our  northern  enemies  that  hail-storm  of 
bullets  which  gives  our  dear  country  the  domitiion  of  the  sea.  All  the  derib 
in  tiie  north  cannot  take  it  from  us,  if  our  wooden  walls  have  fair  play  (1).'' 
Brimh"*      T*^®  British  fleet  sailed  from  Yarmouth  on  the  12th  March;  brt 
from'the     ^^^  ^^^^^  puttiug  to  sca,  it  sustained  a  serious  loss  in  the  vnd 
Downs.      of  the  Invincible,  which  struck  on  one  of  the  sand  banks  in  that 
dangerous  coast,  and  shortly  sunk  with  a  large  part  of  the  crew.  Mr.  Taasit- 
tart  accompanied  the  squadron  in  the  capacity  of  plenipotentiary,  to  ende^ 
vour  to  arrange  the  differences  by  negotiation,  which  unfortunately  proved 
totally  impossible.   It  arrived  on  the  27th  off  Zealand,  and  Sir  Hyde  imme 
diately  despatched  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Gronenberg  castle,  to  ioqaire 
whether  the  fleet  would  be  allowed  without  molestation  to  pass  the  Soand. 
The  governor  having  replied  that  he  could  not  allow  a  force,  whose  inten- 
tions were  unknown,  to  approach  the  guns  of  his  fortress,  the  British  admini 
declared  that  he  took  this  as  a  declaration  of  war.    By  the  earnest  adriee 
And  ptufs     of  Nelson  it  was  determined  immediately  to  attempt  the  passage; 
the  Sound,     a  resolution  which,  in  the  stale  of  the  northern  powers,  was  not 
only  the  most  gallant  but  the  most  prudent  that  could  have  been  adopted  {%> 
On  the  30th  March  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Sound,  with  a  fair  windfipoa 
the  northwest;  and  spreading  all  sail,  proudly  and  gallantly  bore  up  towards 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  (3) . 
spirndid       The  scene  which  opened  u  pon  the  British  fleet  when  it  entered  this 
or  itie sound  celebrated  passage  was  every  way  worthy  of  the  cause  in  wtucnn 
was  engaged,  and  the  memorable  events  of  which  it  was  soon  to  become  the 
theatre.   Nothing  in  the  north  of  Europe  can  be  compared  to  the  prospect 
afforded  by  the  channel  which  lies  between  the  opposite  shores  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.   On  the  left,  the  coast  of  Scandinavia  exhibits  a  beaotifiil  ^ 
scmblage  of  corn  lands,  pastures  and  copses,  rising  into  picturesque  ani 
varied  hills;  while  on  the  right,  the  shores  of  Zealand  present  a  continoed 
succession  of  rich  plains,  woods,  meadows,  orchards,  villas  and  all  theaccon* 
panimenU  of  long  established  civilization.  The  isles  of  Iluen,  Saltbolo,  a»l 

( 1 )  .Snaihey.  i i .  95 .  ta inly  all  the  honour  of  England,  more  ««'«jj['' 

{2)  Nelson  on  this  occasion  addrrsspd  Sir  Hyde  you  than  ever  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Briliskowtf. 

as  follows  . — ••  The  more  1  have  rrflectcd,the  more  On  yoar  decision  depends  whether  oar  "'•■''7  ** 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  not  a  ramnent  be  degraded  in  iheeyesof  Kurope,  orr«f  fcw"" 

should  be  lost  ill  attacking  ilie  enemy.  THey  will  higher  than  erer." — SceSooTBBi,  i»- 98.99« 

every  day  be  stronger  and  stronger ;  we  *haU  never  (3)  Soathey,  ii.  100,  lOi.   Am  !**§•  **'•  ^ 

be  so  good  a  match  for  them  as  at  the  present  mo-  1 10« 
ment.  Here  you  arc  with  almost  all  the  safety,  cer- 
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Amack  appear  in  the  widening  channel;  the  fonner  celebrated  as  bearing  the 
observatory  of  the  great  Tycho  Brahe,  and  where  most  of  his  discoveries  were 
made,  the  latter  nearly  opposite  to  Copenhagen.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  on 
the  Swedish  side,  is  situated  the  old  city  of  Helslnborg,  with  its  picturesque 
battlements  and  mouldering  towers;  while  on  the  south,  the  castle  of 
Cronenberg  and  city  of  Elsinore  rise  in  frowning  majesty  to  assert  the  domi« 
nion  of  Denmark  over  the  straits.  Both  are  associated  with  poetic  and  his* 
torical  recollections.  Elsinore  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Hamlet,  and  has 
recently  been  celebrated  in  thrilling  strains  by  the  greatest  of  modem  lyric 
poets  (i);  while  €ronenberg  castle  was  the  scene  of  a  still  deeper  tragedy. 
There  Queen  Matilda  was  confined,  the  victim  of  a  base  court  intrigue,  and 
enHvened  the  dreary  hours  of  captivity  in  nursing  her  infant;  there  she  was 
sefMrated  from  that,  the  last  link  that  bound  her  to  existence;  and  on  these 
towers  her  eyes  were  fixed,  as  the  vessel  bore  her  from  her  country,  till  their 
highest  pinnacle  had  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  and  her  aching  sight  rested 
cfnly  on  the  waste  of  waters  (2). 

To  one  approaching  from  the  German  ocean,  the  fortresses  of  Helsingborg, 
Elsinore,  and  Cronenberg  seem  to  unite  and  form  a  vast  castellated  barrier 
on  the  north-€^t  of  an  inland  lak^;  but  as  he  advances  the  vista  opens,  the 
Baltic  is  seen,  and  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  with  its  Gothic  spires  and  stately  . 
edifices,  appears  cro^wding  down  to  the  water^s  edge.  Its  harbour,  studded 
with  masts;  its  arsenals,  bulwarks,  and  batteries;  its  lofty  towers  and  deco- 
rated buildings,  render  it  one  of  the  most  striking  cities  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. During  summer,  the  Sound  exhibits  an  unusually  gay  and.  animated 
spectacle;  hardly  a  day  elapses  in  which  an  hundred  vessels  do  not  pass  the 
straits,  and  pay  toll  to  Denmark  at  Elsinore;  and  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
upwards  often  thousand  ships,  of  different  nations,  yield  a  willing  tribute  in 
this  manner  to  the  keeper  of  the  beacons  which  warn  the  mariner  from  the 
dangerous  shoals  of  the  Cattegat.  But  never  had  so  busy  or  brilliant  a  spec« 
tacle  been  exhibited  there  as  on  this  day,  when  the  British  fleet  prepared  to 
force  a  passage  where  till  now  all  ships  had  lowered  their  topsails  to  the  flag 
of  Denmark.  Fifty  vessels,  of  which  seventeen  were  of  the  line,  spread  their 
sails  before  a  favourable  wind,  and  pressing  forward  under  a  brilliant  sun, 
soon  came  abreast  of  Cronenberg  castle.  The  splendour  of  the  scene,  the 
undefined  nature  of  the  danger  which  awaited  them,  the  honour  and  safety 
of  their  country  intrusted  to  their  arms,  the  multitude  who  crowded  every 
headland  on  the  opposite  shores,  conspired  to  awaken  the  most  thrilling 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  the  British  seamen.  Fear  had  no  place  in  those 
dauntless  breasts ;  yet  was  their  patriotic  ardour  not  altogether  unmixed  with 
painful  feelings.  The  Danes  were  of  the  same  lineage,  and  once  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  English;  the  two  nations  had  for  centuries  been  united 
in  the  bonds  of  friendship;  and  numbers  who  now  appeared  in  arms  against 
them  were  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors  as  their  gallant  opponents.  The 
effect  of  this  common  descent  has  survived  all  the  divisions  of  kingdoms  and 
political  interest;  alone,  of  all  the  continental  states,  an  Englishman  finds 
himself  at  home  in  that  part  of  Jutland  from  whence  the  Angles  originally 
sprung  (5) ;  and  even  the  British  historian,  in  recounting  the  events  in  this 
melancholy  c(mtest,  feels  himself  distracted  by  emotions  akin  to  those  of  civil 


(l)    Now  joy,  ol4  England,  raise! 
For  the  tiding*  of  tby  migbr, 
B7  th«  frstal  cities'  blusr, 
Wknc  tb«  W!n«  rap  sMne*  In  light ; 
And  yet  amidat  fb«t  Joj.bmI  upraorf 
Let  at  tldnlk  of  them  thatslerp. 


Fall  many  •  fathom  deep, 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore  I 
CutraBU's  Battle  cftke  Battte. 

(2)  SoBlher,  i.  IM,  109.  Anq,  &•;.  |M1,  111. 

(3)  Clarke's  TraTeb,i.2S4. 
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warfare,  and  dwells  with  nearly  the  same  exultation  on  the  heroism  of  Uie 
vanquished  as  the  prowess  of  the  victors  (i). 

b'^uS'^  Though  they  had  enjoyed  profound  p^ace  for  nearly  a  centnry, 
th<>  Danes,  and  during  that  time  had  been  ruled  by  a  government  in  font 
absolute,  the  Danes  had  lost  none  of  the  courage  or  patriotism  by  which  thdr 
ancestors,  in  the  days  of  Canute  and  the  Sea-kings,  had  been  distinguished. 
Never  was  the  public  spirit  of  the  country  evinced  with  more  lustre  than  ia 
the  preparations  for,  and  during  the  perils  of,  this  sanguinary  struggle.  AH 
classes  made  the  utmost  exertions  to  put  their  marine  in  a  respectable  con- 
dition; the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasant  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  their  endeavours  to  complete  the  preparations  for  defence.  The 
Prince  Royal  set  the  example  by  presiding  at  the  labours  of  his  subjeds; 
workmen  presented  themselves  in  crowds  to  take  a  share  in  the  under- 
takings; children  even  concealed  their  age  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  joifi 
in  the  patriotic  exertion ;  the  university  furnished  a  corps  of  twelve  hundred 
youths,  the  flower  of  Denmark;  the  merchants,  including  those  whose  for- 
tunes were  at  stake  from  the  English  embargo,  came  forward  with  liberal 
offers;  the  peasants  flocked  from  the  country  to  man  the  arsenals:  the  wori- 
men  in  the  dock-yards  refused  to  leave  their  station,  and  continued  labooring 
by  torch-light  during  the  whole  night,  with  relays  merely  of  rest,  as  in  a 
man-of-war.  Battalions  were  hastily  formed ;  batteries  manned  with  inex- 
perienced hands ;  muskets  made,  and  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores  proiided 
with  astonishing  celerity  (2).  History  has  not  a  more  touching  example  ef 
patriotic  ardour  to  commemorate,  nor  one  in  which  a  more  perfect  hanaony 
prevailed  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  for  the  defence  of  rights 
naturally  dear  to  them  all. 
p*iMfe  of  From  a  praiseworthy,  but  ill-timed  desire  to  avoid  coming  to 
the  Sound,  extremities,  the  British  armament  had  given  a  long  delay  lo  the 
Danes,  which  was  turned  to  good  account  by  their  indefatigable  citizens,  aad 
occasioned  in  the  end  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  They  had  arrived  in 
the  Gattegat  the  20th  March,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Yansittart  proceeded 
ashore,  with  a  view  to  settle  matters  without  having  recourse  to  extremilieii 
but  nevertheless  it  was  not  till  the  30th  that  the  passage  of  the  Sound  we 
attempted.  In  the  interval,  the  Danes  had  powerfully  strengthened  their 
means  of  defence;  the  shore  was  lined  with  batteries,  and  Cronenbergcistle 
opened  a  heavy  Are,  from  above  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  upon  the  letdiog 
ships  of  the  squadron  when  they  came  within  range.  Nelson's  division  led  the 
van.  Sir  Hyde's  followed  in  the  centre,  while  Admiral  Graves  brought  up  the 
rear.  At  first,  they  steered  through  the  middle  of  the  channel,  expecting  to 
be  assailed  by  a  destructive  fire  from  both  sides;  but  finding  as  they  adraDced} 
that  the  batteries  of  Helsingborg  did  not  open  upon  the  squadron,  they  if 
dined  to  the  Swedish  shore,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  pass  almost  withoot 
the  reach  of  the  Danish  guns.  The  cannon  balls  and  shells  fell  short  of  the 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  did  little  injury  even  to  the  smaller  craft,  wbich 
were  placed  nearer  the  Danish  coast,  affording  no  small  merriment  to  ^ 
sailors,  whose  minds  were  in  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  from  the  novel 
and  perilous  enterprise  on  which  they  had  entered.  The  passage  lasted  km 
hours,  and  about  noonday  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  opposite  the  barbonr  m 
Copenhagen  (3). 

(1)  Ann.  Rfg.  iSOI.  Ill-  Sonlhey,  ii.  108.       (S)  Ann.  Reg.  ISOli  110.  Soutbcj,  ii.  11^  !*'• 

(2)  Dam.  vi.  in.   Jom.  xiv.  253,  293.  Soathey,  Oam.  Ti.  1SS»  184.  Inm.  xit.  253.  tS3. 

.1.115,130. 

i 
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^"^^'^   The  garrison  of  this  city  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  besides 
the  battalions  of  yolanteers,  who  were  still  more  numerous.  All 


possible  precautions  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  sea  defences;  and  the 
array  of  forts,  ramparts,  ships  of  the  line,  Gre-ships,  gun-boats,  and  floating 
batteries,  was  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  other  assailant  but  the  hero 
of  the  Mile.  Six  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  a 
great  number  of  smaller  vessels,  were  moored  in  an  external  line  to  protect 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  islands,  called  the 
CrowDS,  on  the  smaller  of  which  fifty-six,  while  on  the  larger,  sixty-eight 
heavy  cannon  were  mounted.  To  support  these,  four  other  sail  of  the  line 
were  moored  within  across  the  harbour  mouth ;  and  a  fort,  mounting  thirty- 
six  heavy  cannon,  had  been  constructed  in  a  shoal,  supported  on  piles.  The 
fireof  these  formidable  works  crossed  with  that  of  the  batteries  on  the  island 
of  Amack  and  the  citadel  of  Copenhagen;  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  any 
ships  could  endure,  for  a  length  of  time,  so  heavy  and  concentric  a  discharge. 
But  tremendous  as  these  dangers  appeared,  they  were  neither  the  only  nor 
the  greatest  with  which  the  British  fleet  had  to  contend.  The  channel  by 
which  alone  the  harbour  could  be  approached,  was  little  known,  and  ex- 
tremely intricate;  all  the  buoys  had  been  removed,  and  the  sea  on  either 
side  abounded  with  shoals  and  sand-banks,  on  which,  if  any  of  the  vessels 
grounded,  they  would  instantly  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fire  from  the  Danish 
batteries.  The  Danes  considered  this  obstacle  insurmountable,  deeming  the 
narrow  and  winding  channel  impracticable  for  a  large  fleet  in  such  circum- 
stances. Nelson  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  jof  the  attempt ;  and  a  day  and 
a  night  were  occupied  by  the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  making  the  necessary 
soundings,  and  laying  down  new  buoys  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been  taken 
away.  He  himself  personally  assisted  in  the  whole  of  this  laborious  and  im- 
portant duty,  taking  no  rest  night  or  day  till  it  was  accomplished.  '4t  had 
worn  him  down,'^  he  said,  ^^and  was  infinitely  more  grievous  than  any 
resistance  he  could  experience  from  the  enemy  (1).*^ 
HrUM'«       No  sooner  were  the  soundings  completed  than  Nelson,  in  a  council 
utMkf      of  war,  suggested  the  plan  of  operations,  which  was,  to  approach 
from  the  sonth  and  make  the  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  Danish  exterior  line  was  covered  by  a  large  shoal,  called  the 
Middle  Ground,  exactly  in  front  of  the  harbour,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  which  extended  along  the  whole  sea  front  of  the  town.  As  this 
sand  bank  was  impassable  for  ships  of  any  magnitude,  he  proposed  to  follow 
what  is  called  the  King's  channel,  lying  between  it  and  the  town,  and  thus 
interpose,  as  at  Aboukir,  between  the  Danish  line  and  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  April  the  whole  fleet  anchored  within  two 
leagues  of  the  town,  ofl"  the  north-west  end  of  the  Middle  Ground,  and  Nelson, 
having  completed  his  last  examination,  hoisted  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor. 
It  was  received  with  a  loud  shout  from  his  whole  division  of  the  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  besides  some  smaller  vessels.  The  re- 
mainder, under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  were  to  menace  the  Grown  batteries  on  the 
other  side,  threaten  the  four  ships  of  the  line  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  lend  their  aid  to  such  of  the  attacking  squadron  as  might  come  dibbled 
out  of  action.  The  small  craft,  headed  by  Captain  Riou,  led  the  way,  most 
accurately  threading  their  dangerous  and  winding  course  between  the  island 
of  Saltholm  and  the  Middle  Ground ;  the  whole  squadron  followed  with  a  fair 
wind,  coasting  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal,  doubled  its  farther  extremity, 

(0  SootWj,  U.  112,  lis.  Ana.  Ref.  1801,  J 13. 119.  Don.  r'h  IMi  fST.  iom.  xIt.  39«,3ST. 
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and  cast  anchor,  just  as  darkness  closed,  off  Draco  Point,  not  more  than  tiro 
miles  from  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  signal  to  prepare  for  action 
had  been  made  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  seamen  passed  the  night  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  dawn  which  was  to  usher  in  the  CTent^ 
morrow  (ij. 

This  was  a  night  of  anxiety  and  trepidation,  but  not  of  unmanly  alarm,  in 
Copenhagen.  The  citizens  saw  evidently  that  the  attack  would  be  made  on 
the  following  day,  and,  amidst  the  tears  of  their  mothers  and  children, 
bravely  repaired  to  their  appointed  stations.  Few  eyelids  were  closed,  sate 
among  those  about  to  combat,  in  all  its  peopled  quarters,  so  strongly  was  die 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  coming  dangers  to  all  they  held  dear,  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  Nelson  sat  down  to  supper  with  a  Itrfe 
party  of  his  officers.  He  was,  as  he  was  ever  wont  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  battle, 
in  high  spirits;  the  mortal  fatigue  of  the  preceding  days  seemed  forgotten, 
and  he  drank  to  a  leading  wind,  and  the  success  of  the  morrow.  After  sapper, 
Captain  Hardy  went  forward  in  a  boat  to  examine  the  channel  between  then 
Great  dim.  and  the  enemy.  He  approached  so  near  as  to  sound  round  tbdr 
^enJ^^hTy  Icadiug  ship  with  a  pole,  lest  the  noise  of  throwing  the  lead  should 
tbe  pilots,  alarm  its  crew,  and  returned  about  four  with  a  valuable  report  ti 
the  admiral.  Meanwhile  Nelson,  though  he  lay  down,  was  too  anxions  to 
sleep.  He  dictated  his  orders  till  past  one,  and  during  the  remainder  of  tbe 
night  incessantly  enquired  whether  the  wind  was  south.  At  daybreak  it  wu 
announced  that  it  had  become  perfectly  fair;  the  order  was  given  for  all  the 
captains  to  come  on  board,  and  when  they  had  received  their  final  instnictions 
he  made  the  signal  for  action  (2). 

The  pilots  who  were  to  conduct  the  fleet  soon  showed  by  their  indeciaea 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  buoys  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look, 
they  hardly  knew  what  course  to  follow ;  and  Nelson  experienced  the  utmost 
agony  of  mind  from  their  failure,  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  At  length  the  master  of  the  Bcllona  declared  he  was  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  fleet,  and  put  himself  at  its  head  accordingly.  Captain 
Murray  in  the  Edgar  led  the  line-of-battle  ships.  The  Agamemnon  was  neit 
in  order;  but,  in  attempting  to  weather  the  shoal,  she  struck  agroaDd,aad 
became  immovable,  at  the  time  her  services  were  most  required.  Tbe  ftJ* 
lona  and  Russell  soon  after  grounded  also,  but  in  a  situation  which  enabled 
them  to  take  a  part,  though  not  the  one  assigned  them,  in  the  battle.  Tin 
want  of  these  three  ships  at  their  appointed  stations  was  severely  felt  la  the 
action,  as  they  were  intended  to  have  silenced  the  Crown  batteries,  and  wooM 
have  thereby  prevented  a  heavy  loss  on  board  the  Defiance  and  Monardi, 
who  were  exposed  to  their  fire  without  the  possibility  of  making  anyretnrn. 
*  In  advancing  to  take  up  their  ground,  each  ship  had  been  ordered  to  pass  her 
leader  on  the  starboard,  because  the  water  was  supposed  to  get  shallower  oa 
that  side.  Nelson,  while  advancing  in  the  Elephant  after  these  two  shipt 
which  had  struck  on  the  sand  bank,  made  a  signal  to  them  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  not  knowing  that  they  were  aground ;  but  when  he  perceived  they 
did  not  obey  the  signal,  he  ordered  the  Elephants  helm  to  starboard,  and 
passed  within  these  ill-fated  vessels.  By  this  happy  act  of  presence  of  mind 
he  saved  the  whole  fleet  from  destruction,  for  the  other  ships  followed  the 
admirars  track,  and  thereby  keeping  in  deep  water,  arrived  opposite  to  their 

ft 

(1)  Sonlhej,  ii.  113,  115.    Ann.  Reg.  1801,  112.         (2)  Sonlhcy,  ii.  117. 119.  Aiiu.  Keg.  Iieiii"* 
Dnui.  Ti.  187.    Jom.  xiv.  257,  258.  Jamos  iii.  99,     James  iii.  99,  100. 
100. 
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appointed  stations,  anchored  by  the  stern,  and  presented  their  broadsides, 
at  tlie  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  Danes  (1). 
>^of  The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  ten,  and  was  general  by 
kif».'  eleven.  Nine  only  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  could  reach  the  sta- 
tion allotted  to  them ;  only  one  of  the  gun-brigs  could  stem  the  current  so 
as  to  get  into  action ;  and  only  two  of  the  bomb-vessels  were  enabled  to  take 
up  their  appointed  position  on  the  Middle  Ground.  Captain  Riou,  with  his 
sqoadron  of  frigates,  undertook  the  perilous  task  of  fronting  the  Crown  .bat- 
teries—a duty  to  which  the  three  standard  ships  of  the  line  would  have  been 
hardly  adequate — and  in  the  discharge  of  which  that  gallant  and  lamented 
oflker  lost  his  life.  Nelson's  agitation  was  extreme  when,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  he  found  himself  deprived  of  three  of  his  best  ships  of  the 
line;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  scene  of  danger,  where  his  squadron 
was  assailed  with  the  fire  of  above  a  thousand  guns,  than  his  countenance 
brightened,  and  he  became  animated  and  joyous.  The  cannonade  soon  be- 
came tremendous ;  above  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  two  sides 
ponred  forth  death  within  a  space  not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
from  the  city  on  the  one  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  squadron,  under  Sir 
llyde,  on  the  other,  the  hostile  fleets  seem  wrapped  in  one  dazzling  confla- 
gration. For  three  hours  the  fire  continued  without  any  appearance  of  dimi- 
nation  on  either  side;  and  Sir  Hyde,  seeing  three  ships  aground  under  the 
iron  tempest  of  the  Crown  batteries,  and  being  unable,  from  the  wind  ajaA 
torrent,  to  render  any  assistance,  made  the  signal  of  recall ;  generously  sup- 
posing that,  if  Nelson  was  in  a  situation  to  continue  the  contest,  he  would 
disobey  the  order;  but  that  if  he  was  not,  his  reputation  would  be  saved  by 
the  signal  for  retreat  having  been  made  by  his  superior  officer  (2). 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrifi'c  cannonade  Nelson  was  rapidly  walking  the 
quarter  deck.  A  shot  through  the  mainmast  scattered  splinters  around ;  he 
observed  to  one  of  his  oflicers  with  a  smile,  '^  This  is  warm  work;  and  this 
day  may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  in  a  moment :  but  mark  me,  I  would  not  be 
elsewhere  for  thousands.^^  About  this  time  the  signal-lieutenant  called  out  ' 
that  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  '^  No,^^  he  repUed ;  ^'  ac- 
Imon ledge  it.^*  He  then  continued  walking  about  in  great  emotion;  and 
meeting  Captain  Foley,  said,  '^  What  think  you,  Foley,  the  admiral  has  hung 
oat  No.  39  (3).  You  know  I  have  only  one  eye;  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind 
sometime^:  '^  and  then  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed, ''  I 
really  donH  seethe  signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  still  flying.  That's  thfe 
way  1  answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast.'^  Admiral  Graves  and  the 
other  shii)s,  looking  only  to  Nelson,  continued  the  combat  with  unabated 
Tigour ;  but  the  order  to  retire  was  seen  in  time  to  save  Riou^s  little  squa-  • 
dron,  though  not  to  preserve  its  gallant  commander.  '^  What  will  Nelsoti 
Ihink  of  us,''  was  that  brave  man's  mournful  exclamation,  as  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  gave  orders  to  draw  ofi*.  His  clerk  was  soon  after  killed  by  his  side, 
and  several  marines  swept  away^  by  a  discharge  from  the  Crown  batteries. 
^  Gome'then^  my  boys,  let  us  all  die  together,"  said  Riou;  and  just  as  the 
words  were  uttered,  he  was  cut  in  two  by  a  chain-shot  (4). 

(1)  Sovtliry,  ii.  119*  123.    Ann.  Beg.  1801»  112.     would  becovrardlj  in  me  to  leave  Nelson  to  hgKt 
Dwa.  Ti.  189.  James,  Hi.  lOl.  the  whole  sh.iuie  of  tberaUnre,  iT shame  it  should  bo 

(2)  Southey,  ii.  I25.  Ann. Reg.  ISOli  112.  Dum.  -deemed." — See  Soithbt,  ii.  125. 

▼>.  189. 100.    Jom.  xiT.  259.    James,  iii.  101,  fO-l'  (3)  The  signal  for  discontinuing  action. 

"  The  fire,"  be  said,  "  is  too  hot  for  NeUon  to  (4)  Suuthcy,  ii.  126,  129.    Jom.  xiv.  259.    Ann. 

oppo**;  >  reti««t  must  be  made.  1  am  aware  of  the  Reg.  1801>  112.  James,  iii.  104,  107- 

^Muequencvt  to  my  own  peivonal  reputation,  bat  it  It  is  neediest  to  say  from  whom  the  chief  ind- 
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H*roie^^  Bat  it  was  not  on  the  English  side  alone  that  heroic  deeds  wcr 
botbside.  performed;  the  Danes  in  that  trying  boar  sustained  theande&t 
reputation  of  the  conquerors  of  the  north.  From  the  prince  royal,  who,  placed 
on  one  of  the  principal  batteries,  was  the  witness  of  the  glorioas  resisUnee 
of  his  subjects,  to  the  humblest  citizen,  one  heroic  mind  and  purpose  seemed 
to  animate  the  whole  population.  As  fast  as  the  crews  of  the  guard-ships 
were  mowed  down  by  the  English  fire,  fresh  bands  of  undaunted  cilizeu 
crowded  on  board,  and,  unappalled  by  the  dreadful  spectacle,  calmly  took 
their  station  on  decks  choked  by  the  dying  and  flooded  with  blood.  CapUii 
Ijissen,  in  the  Provensten,  continued  to  fight  till  he  had  only  two  pieca 
standing  on  their  carriages,  and  a  few  men  to  work  them ;  he  then  spiked 
these  guns,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  sea,  swam  at  the  head  of  bis  bnTC 
followers  towards  the  isle  of  Amack.  Captain  Thura,  in  the  Indosforetten, 
fell  early  in  the  action;  her  colours  were  shot  away;  and  a  boat  was  despat- 
ched to  the  prince  royal  to  inform  him  of  her  situation,  *'^  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  ''Thura  is  killed,  which  of  you  will  take  the  command ?^*—" I  will," 
exclaimed  Schroedersee ,  a  captain  who  had  recently  resigned  on  accouBtof 
extreme  ill  health,  and  instantly  hastened  on  board.  No  sooner  bad  be  ani- 
ved  on  the  deck  than  he  was  struck  on  the  breast  by  a  ball  and  perished  ;i 
lieutenant,  who  had  accompanied  him,  then  took  the  command,  andfoogbt 
the  ship  to  the  last  extremity.  Thfe  Dannebrog  sustained  for  two  hours  vilh 
great  constancy  the  terrible  fire  of  Nelson^s  ship ;  at  length,  after  two  sooces- 
sive  captains  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  had  been  swept  away,  she  took 
fire,  and  the  gallant  survivors  precipitating  themselves  into  the  sea,  left  the 
vessel  to  its  fate,  which  soon  after  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion  (1). 
But  all  these  efibrts,  how  heroic  soever,  were  of  no  avail;  the  rapidity  aid 
precision  of  the  British  fire  were  irresistible ;  at  one  o'clock  the  cannonade  of 
the  Danish  fleet  began  to  slacken;  loud  cheers  from  the  English  sailors  an- 
nounced every  successive  vessel  which  struck ;  and  before  two  the  idiok 
front  line,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven  huge  floating  batteries, 
was  all  either  taken,  sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed  (2). 

In  this  desperate  battle  the  loss  on  board  the  British  fleet  was  very  sercff, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  4200;  a  greater  proportion  to  the  number  of  sea- 
men engaged  than  in  any  other  general  action  during  the  whole  war.  On  boaid 
the  Monarch,  there  were  210  killed  and  wounded;  she  had  to  support  the 
united  fire  of  the  Holsiein  and  Zealand,  besides  being  raked  by  the  Crovn 
battery  (5).  But  the  situation  of  the  crews  of  the  Danish  vessels  was  still 
more  deplorable.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  been  above  dovUe 
that  of  the  British;  including  the  prisoners,  it  amounted  to 6000; and tbe 
line  had  completely  ceased  firing;  but  the  shot  from  the  Crown  batteries  and 
the  isle  of  Amack  still  continued  to  fall  upon  both  fleets,  doing  as  ranch  in- 
jury to  their  friends  as  enemies ;  while  the  English  boats  sent  to  take  posses- 
dents  in  the  actions  of  Nelson  are  taken.  Mr.  Sonth-  crown  prince  be  shonld  make  kin  an  admiral.  "^ 
ey's  incomparable  lire  is  so  deservedly  popular jtkat  mj  lord/'  replied  tlie  prince,  **  1  were  te  mAtu 
ftsdescriptionshaYd  become  almosl  as  (innly  rooted  my  brave  ofBoers  admirals,  I  ahoald  tttve  aoop; 
in  the  public  memory  as  the  events  tbey  describe,  tains  or  lieutenants  in  my  aervioe."— ^a'*'  CbM- 
aud  deviation  from  Ihc  one  is  as  unpardonable  as  rM  xiv.  SOS. 
from  the  other.  (3)  Jom.  xiv.  359.  260.    Sonlhcy,  iu  IM.  iS** 

(l)  The  gallant  Welmoes,  a  slripling  of  seventeen,     Dnm.  vi.  190.  Ann.  Reg.  1801. 113.  JaoMS,  iii.  MS* 
stationed  himself  on  a  small  raft,  carrying  six  guns.      111.  ^    _, 

with  twenty-four  men,  right  under  the  hows  of  (3)  A  singular  piece  of  coolness  oce«rrrd«fc«* 
Vclson's  ship;  and  thou{;h  severely  galled  by  the  this  vessel.  A  fonrand-lwenty  pounder  trm  •» 
musketry  of  ihe  English  marines,  continued,  knee-  Crown  battery  struck  the  keiHe  and  dad«"  *• 
deep  in  dead,  to  keep  up  his  fire  to  the  close  of  the  peas  and  pork  about;  the  saihin  pieksd^  J* 
heroic  couflKt.  Melsun  embraced  him  at  the  repast  fragmeiiU  and  ate  while  they  were  voHiag  ^ 
which  followed  in  the  palace  ashore  i  and  said  to  tba     guns.— ^trTast,  ii,  ISO* 
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Sion  of  the  prizes  were  fired  on  by  the  Danish  batteries,  and  were  unable  to 
extricate  them  from  destruction.  In  this  extremity,  Nelson  retired  into  the 
stem  gallery,  and  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  in  these  terms :  ^^  Lord  Nelson 
RdM-t  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
uH'Ht.  The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  Bri- 
"^"'  tjsh  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he 
mast  set  fire  to  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  sav- 
ing the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave  Danes  are  the  bro- 
thers, and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the  English.^'  A  wafer  was  brought 
him;  he  ordered  a  candle  from  the  cockpit,  and  sealed  the  letter  deliberately 
with  wax.  ^^  This  is  no  time,**  said  he,  '^  to  appear  hurried  and  informal.** 
At  the  same  time  the  Ramillies  and  Defence,  from  Sir  Hyde's  squadron,  worked 
Dp  near  enough  to  silence  the  remainder  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Trekroner  battery;  but  that  tremendous  bulwark  was  comparatively 
uninjured,  and  to  the  close  of  the  action  continued  to  exert  with  unabated 
Tigoar  its  giant  strength  (1). 

hi  haHan  hour  the  flag  of  truce  returned ;  the  Grown  batteries  ceased  to  fire ; 
and  the  action  closed  after  four  hours*  continuance.  The  Crown  prince  en- 
quired what  was  the  English  admiral's  motive  for  proposing  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. Lord  Nelson  replied — ^^  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce 
was  humanity ;  he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the 
wounded  Danes  maybe  taken  ashore.  And  Lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners 
outof  the  vessels,  and  bum  or  carry  off  the  prizes  as  he  shall  think  fit.  Lord  Nel- 
son will  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he  has  ever  gained,  if  it  shall  be  the 
means  ofre-establishing  a  good  understanding  between  his  own  Sovereign  and 
the  King  of  Denmark."  The  Danish  prince  made  a  reply,  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  Nelson,  skilfully  availing  himself  of  the 
breathing  time  thus  afforded^  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh 
incfaor  in  succession.  The  Monarch  led  the  way,  and  touched  in  rounding  the 
shoal,  but  was  got  off  by  being  taken  in  tow  by  two  other  ships;  but  Nelson's 
own  ship,  the  Elephant,  and  the  Defiance,  grounded  about  a  mile  from  the 
Crown  batteries,  and  remained  fast,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
their  wearied  crews.  With  these  two  exceptions,  however,  the  whole  fleet 
got  clear  off  from  the  perilous  shoals,  and  rejoined  Sir  Hyde's  squadron  in 
the  middle  of  the  straits ;  a  fact  which  demonstrates  that,  though  some  of  the 
British  ships  might  have  been  lost  if  the  action  had  continued,  it  could  have 
made  no  difference  on  the  ultimate  result  after  the  Danish  line  of  defence 
had  been  destroyed  (2). 

MriM.        The  scene  which  now  presented  Itself  was  heart-rending  in  (he 
tmSot  highest  degree.  The  sky,  heretofore  so  brilliant,  became  suddenly 
tbeDmcs    Qvcrcast ;  white  flags  were  flying  from  the  mast-heads  of  the  Danes ; 
***^       guns  of  distress  were  occasionally  discharged  from  those  scenes  of 
woe ;  while  the  burning  vessels  which  had  floated  to  a  distance  threw  an  aw- 
ful and  lurid  light  over  the  melancholy  scene  (3).  The  English  boats,  with 
generous  but  not  undeserved  humanity,  covered  the  sea,  rendering  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  to  the  Danes  who  had  escaped  from  the  flaming 
wrecks ;  and  the  wounded  men,  as  fast  as  the  ships  could  be  evacuated,  were 

\i)  SooUiey,  ii.  135»  1ST.   Ann.  Re;.  1801.  113.  Till  a  feeble  rheer  tbc  DaM 

III  ->  «  «  Their  aboU  along  the  dorp  tlowly  boom  ;— 

/«\  &        »        .— »    ..•     e     *t-       *•    ^.^      ..  Then  ceas'd  and  all  U  wail, 

(3)  Ann.  Kog.  1  Ml,  113.   Soathej,  ii.  140,  l4l.  Aa  they  strike  tbe  ifaattered  nil, 

«oa.  xiT.  201.  Janw,  iii.  Il5.  Or,  in  oonflagratlon  iwle. 


(!)  A    hi     ni  ^''*"  ****  ' 

aS tte  taffraSd'aot  daofc,  CanrinVi  BMte ^f  Ikt  Mtit* 
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sent  ashore;  but  great  numbers  perished,  for  such  had  been  the  unprepared 
ardour  of  the  enemy  that  hardly  any  surgeons  were  provided  to  stanch  the 
wounds  of  the  numerous  victims  to  patriotic  duty.  At  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Elephant,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  Nelson,  was  got  afloat; 
and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  being  all  manned,  the  prizes  were  brought  away, 
including  the  Zealand  of  seventy-four  guns,  from  under  the  cannon  of  the 
redoubted  Trekroner  battery.  Thus  terminated  this  murderous  battle,  ooe 
of  the  most  obstinately  contested  ever  fought  by  the  British  navy.  Nelson  said^ 
'^  he  had  been  in  above  a  hundred  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagea  vai 
the  most  terrible  of  them  all  (1)." 

Next  day  was  Good  Friday;  but  all  distinctions  were  forgotten  intheaoi- 
versal  grief  which  prevailed  in  the  capital  of  Denmark.  Every  house  was 
filled  with  mourners ;  the  streets  were  occupied  with  the  weeping  crovd> 
which  attei!kded  the  dead  to  their  long  home,  or  the  still  more  distracted 
bands,  which  bore  the  wounded  back  to  the  hearths  which  they  had  so  nobly 
defended.  At  mid-day,  Nelson  landed,  attended  by  Captains  Hardy  and  Free 
mantle;  he  walked  slowly  up  from  the  quay  through  the  crowded  and' agi- 
tated streets.  The  behaviour  of  the  people  was  such  as  became  a  gallant  na- 
tion, depressed,  but  not  subdued  by  misfortune.  ^^They  did  not,^^  says  the 
Danish  chronicler,  '^  either  disgrace  themselves  by  acclamations,  nor  de 
grade  themselves  by  murmurs;  the  admiral  was  received  as  one  brave  eaemf 
ever  should  receive  another;  he  was  received  with  respect."  During  the  re 
past  which  followed,  the  particulars  of  the  convention,  which  ultimately 
took  place,  were  arranged.  Nelson  told  the  prince  the  French  fought  brarely, 
but  they  could  not  have  stood  for  one  hour  the  Gght  which  the  Danes  had 
supported  for  four.  Melancholy  tributes  were  paid  by  the  people  of  Copeo- 
hagen  to  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict;  a  public  mausoleon 
was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  slain  had  been  interred;  a  monumeDt 
raised  in  the  principal  church,  surmounted  by  the  Danish  colours;  yomV 
maidens,  clothed  in  white,  stood  round  its  base,  with  the  widows  or  the  op> 
phans  of  those  who  had  fallen;  while  a  funeral  sermon  was  delivered, and 
suitable  patriotic  strains  were  heard.  The  people  were  in  that  slate  of  Ding' 
led  grief  and  exultation,  when  the  bitterness  of  individual  loss  is  almost  iv- 
gotten  in  the  sympathy  of  general  distress,  or  the  pride  of  heroic  achieve 
ment  (2). 
Armi»ti«e  Of  all  thoso  vesscls  taken,  the  Holstein,  of  sixty-four  gons,  ^ 
for7Mr°i^n  ^^^^^  brought  to  Euglaud ;  the  remainder  being  rendered  oa- 
week*.  serviceable  by  the  fire,  were  sunk  or  burnt  in  the  roads  of  Copw* 
hagen.  The  negotiation  which  followed  was  attended  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, and  Nelson  was  obliged  to  threaten  to  renew  hostilities  that  very 
night  unless  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  Danes  candidly  stated  their 
fears  of  Russia ;  and  the  English  admiral  avowed,  that  his  object  in  wishiflf 
to  make  the  armistice  as  long  as  possible,  was,  that  he  might  have  time  to  ^ 
to  Gronstadt  before  returning  to  Copenhagen.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  last  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  not  be  broken  without  a  forbiigbl^ 
previous  notice;  that  the  armed  ships  of  Denmark  should  remain,  dunns 
its  continuance,  in  statu  quo  ;  that  the  principles  of  the  armed  neuuaiilj 
should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  suspended  as  to  Danish  vessels;  that  the 
British  fleet  should  obtain  supplies  of  every  sort  from  the  island  of  Zet- 
land (5);  and  that  the  prisoners  and  wounded  should  be  sent  ashore,  l<^  1*0 
carried  to  the  credit  of  England,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  being  renewed. 

(i\  SoaUiey.  ii.  M3. 147.  Ion.  Reg.  1801,  113.  (3)  Ann.  Reg.  180l>  U4.    Swtfcey,  u.  |4fc  1**' 

(2)  Aao.  Reg.  ||01>  li|.  S«alhp>,  ii.  m^,  147.     Duui.  Ti.  19)1 194. 
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On  the  same  day  on  which  the  English  fleet  forced  the  passage  of 
^  the  Sound,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  made  a  formal  demand  on  the 
■•r^  ^-  regency  of  Hanover,  to  permit  the  occupation  of  the  electorate,  and 
disband  a  part  of  their  forces,  and  supported  the  proposition  by  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  Hanoverian  Government,  being  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  an  invasion  from  such  a  force,  was  compelled  to  submit,  and 
HanoTer,  Bremen,  and  Hameln  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  Prussian 
troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  Danes  took  possession  of  Hamburgh  and  Lu- 
beck,  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  against  the  EngUsh  commerce, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Duckworth, 
reduced  all  the  Swedish  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies  (1). 
Ottifu  of  During  the  brief  period  the  alliance  between  Paul  and  Napoleon 
v!SiSL  lasted,  they  had  made  great  progress  in  maturing  the  favourite 
iStiSkiB.  project  of  both  these  powers,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
^'  power  in  India.  A  formal  agreement  for  this  purpose  had  been 
mde  between  the  two  Cabinets;  thirty-five  thousand  French,  under  Mas- 
s^Da,  were  to  have  embarked  at  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  and  to  have  been  joined 
by  as  many  Russian  troops,  and  fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The  King  of  Persia 
had  agreed  to  give  them  a  passage  through  his  dominions;  and  they  were  to 
have  proceeded  by  land,  or  embarked  in  the  Persian  gulf  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Whether  this  plan  would  have  succeeded,  if  attempted  entirely 
with  land  forces,  must  always  he  considered  extremely  doubtful,  when  it  is 
recollected  what  formidable  deserts  and  mountains  must  have  b^en  over- 
come, which  have  never  been  attempted  by  an  army  encumbered  with  the 
artillery  and  caissons  necessary  for  modem  warfare ;  but  that  it  was  per- 
fectly practicable,  if  accomplished  by  embarking  in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  self- 
evident;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether,  if  the  northern  confederacy 
had  not  been  dissolved^  Great  Britain  could  have  relied  upon  maintaining  a 
permanent  naval  superiority  in  the  Indian  seas  (2). 

(1)  J«Bi.ziT.  361,  362.   Ana.  Reg.  tSOli  111.  unhtiA  only  on  chopped  straw,  carried  witli  iudf, 

Soothe},  ii.  J&l,  153.  and  that  in  that  desert  there  is  little  or  no  water, 

(3)  Nap.  in  O^Mea.  i  38t.  Hord.  rii.  479.  and  no  road  for  wheel  carriages.    Still  the  difR. 

The  pbn  agreed  on  waa  in  tbrse  terms  >—  colties  of  the  transit,  according  to  him,  are  great 

Frb.  as,  1801.    <«  A  French  armj,  35.000  strong,  rather  than  insaperable.   [Gonnully,  ii.  ad  Jin.]   The 

wilk  light  ■rtiUery,  under  the  command  of  Masieoa,  point  ia  most  ahly  discussed  in  a  learnMl  article  in 

AaSi  be  moved  from  France  to  Ubn,  from  whence,  the  United  Stiviee  Journal,  where  all  the  authorities 

vilh  the  consent  of  Austria,  it  shall  descend  the  and  historical  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  arc  accu- 

Stonfae  to  the  Black  Sea.  mnbited,  and    the  conclusions  drawn  apparently 

**  Arrived  there,  a  Husaian  fleet  will  transport  it  equally  just  and  irresistible.  [  United  Service  Jour- 
to  Taganrok,  from  whence  it  shall  move  to  Taritzin,  nal.  No  52.]  lu  considering  the  probable  success  of 
QQ  the  Volga,  where  it  shall  find  boats  to  convey  it  Russia  in  such  an  undertaking*  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
te Astrahan.  Ucc,  that  she  never  brought  more  than  35iOOO  menr 

"  There  it  will  find  a  Russian  army  of  35,000  io^o  the  field  at  any  one  point  in  the  late  war  with 

>Ma,  cempceed  of  IS.OOO  infantry,  10.000  cavalry,  Tniley  nor  so  many  as  10  000  in  that  with  Persia  1 

and  10,006  Cossacks,  amply  provided  with  artillery  f«cU  singularly  illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  push- 

sod  the  horses  necessary  for  its  conveyance.  ing  forward  any  considerable  force  to  such  distant 

**  The  combined  army  shall  be  transported  by  the  regions  by  overUind  passage.    On  the  other  hand, 

Caspian  Sea,  from  Aslrakan  to  Astrabat,  where  ma-  the  red-coats,  natives  and  Europeans,  assembled  for 

Sszioes  of  all  sorts  shall  be  established  fur  its  use.  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  were  as  numerous  as  those 

**  This  march  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  As-  which  fought  at  Waterloo  (  36,000  men),  and  186 

ttahat  will  be  made  in  eighty  days ;  fifty  more  will  cannons  were  planted  in  the  trenches,  and  that  too 

he  requisite  to  brine  the  array  to  the  banks  of  the  during  the  hottest  of  the  s!rugglr  in  the  Burmese 

bdns,  by  the  rontofHeral,  Ferah,  and  Candahar."  empire.  Still,  as  the  population  of  Russia  is  doub- 

^al  afterwards  agxved  to  increase  the  G»sacks  to  ling  every  half  century,  and  she  will  soon  hsve  the 

50.000.— See  HiscsBBsao,  vii.  497.  force  of  I'crsia  at  hcrcommaud,  the  Dritish  govcrn- 

hi  forming  an  opinion  on  the  probable  result  of  ment  cannot  too  soon  take  measures,  by  alliance  and 

Mch  an  expedition,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  otherwise,  to  guard  against  such  a  danger.    Per- 

fifOBJ  the  sacc<>ssful  irruptionsof  Alexander, Timour,  baps,  however,  the  real  peril  lies  nearer  home,  and 

Geagis  Khan,  or  Nadir  Shah,  because  their  armies  our  splendid  Indian  empire  is  destined  to  be  di»- 

were  unincumbered  vitfa  the  artillery  and  ammuni-  solved  by  domestic  rather  than  foreign  causes.  Con- 

tioD  waggons  indispensable  to  modern  warfare.    It  sidering  the  slender  tenure  which  we  have  of  that 

>ppcars  from  Colonel  Connolly's  Travels  over  this  magni6cient  dominion,  and  its  direct  exposora, 

QMuilry,  that  for  ten  days'  journey  the  army  UMi»t  fbice  the  diMolutioo  of  the  India  Cofnpany,  to 
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Death  of  But  whilc  cvery  thing  thus  announced  the  conunenGement  off  a  d«i- 
'■"*  perale  and  hloody  war  between  England  and  the  northern  poiim, 
an  event  took  place  within  the  palace  of  St.-Petersburg,  which  at  once  d'»- 
solvcd  the  northern  confederacy,  defeated  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Napolfon, 
and  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  This*was  the  death  of  the  Emperol  Pan), 
which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  23d  March,  and  led  immediately  to  the 
accession  of  his  son  Alexander,  and  a  total  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet  of  St.-Petersburg. 

Napoleon  announced  this  important  event  to  the  French  in  these  woHs, 
^^  Paul  Idled  on  the  night  of  the  23d  March.   The  English  fleet  passed  tlie 
Sound  on  the  30th.  History  will  unveil  the  connexion  which  may  hare  ei- 
Bted  between  these  events.**  In  truth  there  was  a  connexion,  and  an  intimate 
one  between  them,  though  not  in  the  way  insinuated  by  the  first  consul.  Tbe 
connexion  was  that  between  flagrant  misgovemment  and  Oriental  revdo- 
tion  (1). 
c»Mi  Of      In  every  country,  how  despotic  soever,  there  is  some  restraint  ob 
tropbe.      the  power  of  government.    When  oppression  or  tyranny  bave 
reached  a  certain  height,  a  spirit  of  resistance  is  inevitably  generated,  which 
leads  to  convulsion,  and  this  is  the  case  equally  in  Oriental  as  European  ■» 
narchy ;  in  the  age  of  Nero  as  that  of  James  II.  It  is  the  highest  glory  and  dad 
benefit  of  representative  governments,  to  have  given  a  regular  and  consUta- 
tional  direction  to  this  necessary  element  in  the  social  system,  lo  have  cob- 
Tcrted  a  casual  and  transitory  burst  of  revenge  into  a  regular  and  padfk 
organ  of  improvement ;  and  instead  of  the  revolutions  of  the  seraglio,  in- 
troduced the  steady  Opposition  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Geoeniir.    In  Russia,  this  important  element  was  unknown.  No  regular  or 
the' Cur!    useful  chcck  upon  the  authority  of  government  existed;  thewifi 
of  the  Czar  was  omnipotent.  Measures  the  most  hurtful  might  emanate  (roB 
the  palace  without  any  constitutional  means  of  redress  existing,  and  if  (he 
conduct  of  the  Emperor  had  risen  to  a  certain  degree  of  extravagance,  w 
means,  of  arresting  it  existed  but  his  destruction.  Many  concurring caoscs 
had  conspired  to  irritate  the  Russian  noblesse  at  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  jA 
the  vehemence  of  his  character  precluded  all  hope  of  a  return  to  moreratioBai 
principles  of  ad  ministration.  The  suspension  of  the  commercial  inlercounc 
with  England,  by  cutting  off  the  great  market  for  their  rude  produce,  had 
injured  the  vital  interests  of  the  Russian  landed  proprietors;  the  embaigooa 
English  shipping,  laid  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  war  as  well  as  the  usages 
of  humanity,  had  inflicted  as  deep  a  wound  on  their  mercantile  classes.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  country  beheld  with  undisguised  apprehension  all  the 
fixed  principles  of  Russian  policy  abandoned,  and  a  close  alliance  formed  inJk 
a  formidable  revolutionary  continental  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mari- 
time power  on  whom  they  depended  for  the  sale  of  almost  all  the  prodBce 
which  constituted  their  wealth,  while  the  merchants  felt  it  to  be  impossihie 
to  enter  into  any  safe  speculation,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Czar  was  sotit- 
iable,  and  equal  vehemence  was  exhibited  in  conducting  war  against  an  on 
ally,  as  in  forming  peace  with  a  deadly  foe.  The  internal  administratioD  oi 
the  empire  was,  in  many  respects,  tyrannical  and  capricious;  and  althoop 
that  might  not  by  itself  have  led  to  a  revolt  in  a  country  so  habituated  to  soh- 
mission  as  Muscovy,  yet,  combined  with  other  and  deeper  causes  of  irritatioB, 

British  Legtslation,  in  an  aMcmbly  where  its  inte'  moeratie  InflMaee  which  has  reoentlj  iccnW  * 

l^Uare  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  represented,  great  an  increase.                                          -^ 

it  is  impossible  to  eontemplate  wiihoat  alarm  the  (l)  Doa.  ri.  IPS.    ioa,  xiv.  9|3«  Ai"*''*' 

probtble  effect  vpoa  iU  fotwc  desUaie*  of  the  de-  ISO  J,  119.  Bign.  i.  47. 
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it  produced  a  powerful  effect.  The  French  dress  had  been  rigidly  proscribed 
at  the  capital;  the  form  of  a  coat  might  bring  the  wearer  iu(o  pcrilof  a  visit 
to  Siberia;  and  the  Czar  had  rencAod  the  ancient  custom,  which  the  good 
sense  of  preceding  sovereigns  had  suffered  to  fall  into  disuetude,  of  compell- 
ing thenoblesse,  of  whatever  rank  or  sex,  to  stop  their  carriages  and  alight 
when  they  met  any  of  the  Imperial  family.  These  causes,  affecting  equally 
the  interests,  the  habits,  and  the  vanity  of  the  most  powerful  classes,  had  pro- 
duced that  general  feeling  of  irritation  at  the  Government,  which  in  free 
states  leads  to  a  change  of  ministers,  in  despotic,  to  a  dethronement  of  the 
sovereign  (i). 

BfmjMm  Latterly,  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  hod  been  so  extravagant,  as 
tl  bu'^'7  to  have  given  rise  to  a  very  general  belief  that  he  laboured  under 
*^  a  certain  degree  of  insanity.  This  was  conOrmed,  not  less  by  his 
private  than  his  public  conduct.  The  state  papers  and  articles  in  the  St.-Pe- 
tersbnrg  Gazette,  which  avowedly  issued  from  his  hand,  or  were  prepared 
ander  his  direction,  bore  evident  marks  of  aberration.  When  despatches  of 
importance  were  presented  to  him  from  the  British  Goveniment,  containing 
terms  of  conciliation,  he  returned  them  unopened,  after  piercing  them  with 
his  penknife.  In  the  Court  Gazette  of  December  30, 1800,  he  published  an 
invitation  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  come  to  St.-Petersburg,  and  settle 
their  disputes  by  a  combat  in  a  champs  closy  with  their  ministers,  Pitt,  Thu- 
got,  Bernstorff,  and  Talleyrand,  for  esquires  (2).  He  was  so  much  enraged  at 
Prussia  for  not  instantly  falling  into  his  vehement  hostility  towards  Great 
Britain,  that  be  threatened  some  months  before  to  put  a  stop  to  all  inter- 
coarse  between  his  subjects  and  the  north  of  Germany,  and  immediately  be- 
lore  his  death  entertained  seriously  the  project  of  closing  all  the  harbours  in 
Europe  against  the  British  commerce,  and  overwhelming  her  Indian  posses- 
sions by  a  cloud  of  Tartars  and  Kalmucks  (3). 

omnnncj  Alarmed  at  this  perilous  crisis  of  public  affairs,  several  of  the  lead- 
MbS  fw  ing  nobles  in  Russia  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which, 
^1^  ^^  Hrst,  was  to  dethrone  the  Czar  merely,  without  depriving  him 
*^*-  of  life;  but  experience  in  every  age  has  confirmed  the  adage,  that 
from  the  prisons  to  the  grave  of  princes  is  but  a  step.  The  governor  of  St.- 
Petersburg,  Count  Pahlen,  a  minister  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
ivas  deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  General  Bennigsen,  who  after- 
wards bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  against  France,  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  a  leading  share  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  plot  was  com- 
nanicated  to  PauPs  two  sons,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  and  ConsUntine, 
though  without  any  insinuation  that  it  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
their  lather's  life,  it  being  merely  held  out  that  the  safety  of  the  empire  in- 
dispensably required  that  the  Emperor^s  insanity  should  be  prevented  from 
doing  any  farther  detriment  to  the  public  interests.  The  apprehension  of 
private  danger  induced  the  young  princes  to  lend  a  more  willing  ear  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  done  to  these  proposals ;  for,  independent,  of  the  naturid  ' 
violence  of  their  father's  temperament,  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
they  were  aware  that  he  had  become  lately  prejudiced  against  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  had  dropped  hints  to  the  Princess  Gagarin ,  the  object  of  his  chivalrous 
devotion,  ofhis  intention  of  sending  Alexander  to  Siberia,  immuring  Constan- 
tinein  afortress,  and  theempress-mother  in  a  cloister.  But  notwithstanding  this 
danger,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  young  princes  could  be  brought  to 

(0  Bign.  i.  430.  433.  Nap.ii.  153.  153.  (3)  Aon.  Reg.  1601,  111.  115.   Jon.  xW  365. 

(9)  "  Latlrrly. "  Mid  Napoleon.  *•  I  think  Pan!     Hani.  vil.  41. 
«a»  mad."— 0'M*A»*,  380. 

IV.  17 
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give  their  consent  to  the  conspiracy ;  and  Alexander  in  particular,  the  eUot 
son,  only  yielded  on  condition  that  his  iiather^s  life  should  be  spared  (1). 
Ilia  •«B»i-  On  the  evening  before  his  death,  Paul  received  a  note,  vh«a  at 
^'i^^aian.  suppcr  With  his  mistress,  warning  him  of  the  danger  with  wfaidi 
be  was  threatened.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket,  saying  he  would  read  it  on  the 
morrow  (2).  He  retiied  to  bed  at  twelve.  At  two  in  the  morning  Prince 
Subof,  whose  situation  and  credit  in  the  palace  gave  him  access  at  ail  timei 
to  the  imperial  chambers,  presented  himself  with  the  other  conspiralon  it 
the  door.  A  hussar,  who  refused  admission,  was  cut  down  on  the  spot,  and 
the  whole  party  entered,  and  found  the  royal  apartments  empty.  Paul,  llea^ 
fng  the  noise,  had  got  up,  and  hid  himself  in  a  press.  ^^  He  has  escaped," 
said  some  of  the  conspirators.  ^^  That  he  has  not,^*  return  Bennigsen.  "  No 
weakness,  or  I  will  put  you  all  to  death.**  At  the  same  time  Pahlen,  who 
never  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  put  his  hand  on  the  bed-clothes,  andicel* 
ing  them  warm,  observed  that  the  Emperor  could  not  be  far  off,  aod  he 
was  soon  discovered,  and  dragged  from  his  retreat.  They  presented  to  the 
Emperor  his  abdication  to  sign.  Paul  refused.  A  contest  arose,  and  in  the 
straggle  an  officer^s  sash  was  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  unhappy  do- 
narch;,  and  he  was  strangled  after  a  desperate  resistance  (5).  The  two  gniMl 
dukes  were  in  the  room  below.  Alexander  eagerly  inquired,  the  momeatit 
was  over,  whether  they  had  saved  his  father's  life.  Pahlen's  silence  told  toi 
plainly  the  melancholy  tale,  and  the  young  prince  tore  his  hair  in  anagMf 
of  grief,  and  broke  out  into  sincere  and  passionate  exclamations  of  sorrow  tf 
the  catastrophe  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  ascent  to  the  throne.  The 
despair  of  the  empress  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  equally  veh^ 
ment ;  but  Pahlen,  calm  and  collected,  represented  that  the  empire  indisr 
pensably  required  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  nothing  now  remained  hot 
for  Alexander  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  (4). 

The  evident  symptoms  of  insanity  which  this  ill-fated  monarch  evinced 
towards^the  close  of  his  reign,  his  fickleness  of  conduct,  tyrannical  usage  of 
British  seamen,  and  general  extravagance  of  demeanour,  roust  not  throw  iato 
the  shade  the  good  qualities  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  displayed,  and  the 
important  ameliorations  which  he  effected  in  his  country.  He  Grst  esta- 
blished the  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown ;  a  matter  of  infinite  hnpor- 
tance  in  a  government  partaking  so  largely  of  the  Oriental  character.  His 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  army  were  immense,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  rapid  strides  which  it  made  under  his  more  fortunate  sa^ 
cesser.  His  prodigalities  even  contributed  to  the  circulation  of  wealth,  and 
sensibly  augmented  the  public  improvement.  He  was  vehement,  inconstant, 
and  capricious,  but  not  without  a  large  intermixture  of  generous  lieeliDg, and 
occasionally  capable  of  heroic  actions  (5) . 

The  influence  of  the  causes  which  had  occasioned  this  violent  and  frigbtM 
revolution  speedily  appeared  in  the  measures  which  the  young  Emperor  pw^ 
sued  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  conspirators  were  invested  with  the 
chief  offices  of  state,  and  the  Czar  was  compelled  to  take  counsel  from  those 

(i\  Bi^D.  i.  434,  435.  Hard.  riii.  trembling  courtier  came  back  wUbotf  the  rpisdr 

(2)  Prince  Mechercki  wrote  a  letter  tio  Paul  in  tbe  on  wbicb  ao  nmich  depei»ded,— H*ao.  ▼(•**  *•   . 
•arty  part  of  that  day  to  warn  him  of  kia  danger*         iS)  The  dresa  of  OuTarofr,  one  of  the  caeif^ 

and  rcTcal  the  namu  of  the  conspirators.   He  deli-  tors,  caused  him  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ^P^^ 

^red  the  letter  into   the   hands  of  X«ut«iUoH',  bia  son  Cooatantine  {  and  the  laat  troid*  whkfc  l>* 

another  courtier,  who  put  it  in  bis  ci  ol  pocket,  and  unhappy  monarch  uttered  were,*'  And  yoa  la«»»y 

forgot  it  there  when  he  changed  his  dress  to  dine  Con&Lantiue  1"  ,     • 

with  the  emperor.   He  returned  to  gel  it ;  but  Paul         (4)  Bign.  i.  438,  439*  O'lUa. ».  U^-  ■*'*■  "* 

growing  impatient,  aent  for  him  in  a  harry,  and  the  36,  87. 

(5)  Hard.  viiL  91. 
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J^:;.  whose  hands  had  recently  been  imbrued  in  bis  fathcr*s  blood,  iti 
Sm^'St^  every  thing  connected  with  the  government  of  the  empire  (1). 
•nrarkio  The  new  Emperor,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  elevation  to  the 
mdaHea    throDc,  Issucd  8  proclamatiou  declaring  his  resolution  to  govern 
M^'   according  to  the  maxims  and  system  of  his  august  grandmother, 
Catherine;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  give  orders  that  the 
British  sailors  and  captains,  who  had  been  taken  f^om  the  ships  laid  under 
seqoestration,  and  marched  into  the  interior,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
earefdlly  conducted,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  ports  from  which  they  had 
been  severally  taken.  At  the  same  time^ill  prohibitions  against  the  export  of 
corn  were  removed;  a  measure  of  no  small  importance  to  the  famishing  po- 
pulation of  the  British  isles,  and  hardly  less  material  to  the  gorged  proprie- 
tors of  Russian  produce.  The  young  Emperor  shortly  after  wrote  a  letter  with 
bis  own  hand  to  the  King  of  England,  expressing  in  the  warmest  terms  his 
desire  tore-establish  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  empires ;  a  declaration 
which  was  received  with  equal  shouts  of  joy  in  London  as  St. -Petersburg  (2). 
Hh  dune-    Perhaps  no  sovcrei^  since  the  days  of  the  Antonines  ever  was 
^*         called  to  higher  destinies,  or  more  worthily  filled  an  important 
phce  in  the  theatre  of  the  world  than  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  the  most  powerful  and  rising  empire  in  existence,  stationed  midway 
between  ancient  civilisation  and  barbaric  vigour,  he  was  called  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  great  struggle  for  European  freedom ;  to  combat,  with  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  desert,  the  superiority  of  advanced  information,  and 
meet  the  condensed  military  force  of  a  revolution,  which  had  beat  down  all 
thestrength  of  continental  power,  with  the  dauntless  resolution  and  enduring 
fortitude  which  arise  in  the  earlier  ages  of  social  existence.  Well  and  nobly 
befulfilled  his  destiny. — Repeatedly  defeated,  never  subdued,  he  took  coun- 
sel, like  his  great  predecessor,  from  misfortune,  and  prepared  in  silence  those 
invincible  bands  which,  in  the  day  of  trial,  hurled  back  the  most  terrible 
UTay  which  ambition  had  ever  marshalled  against  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
A  majestic  figure,  a  benevolent  expression  of  countenance,  gave  him  that 
s^ay  over  the  multitude  which  ever  belongs  to  physical  advantages  in  youth- 
ftl  princes ;  while  the  qualities  of  his  understanding  and  the  feelings  of  his 
beart  secured  the  admiration  of  all  whose  talents  fitted  them  to  judge  of  the 
affairs  of  nations.  Misunderstood  by  those  who  formed  their  opinion  only 
from  the  ease  and  occasional  levity  of  his  manner,  he  was  early  formed  to 
great  determinations,' and  evinced  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  during 
the  French  invasion  atid  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  solidity  of  judgment  equal- 
ted  only  by  the  strength  of  his  resolution.  A  disposition  naturally  generous 
and  philanthropic,  moulded  by  the  precepts  of  La  Harpe,  had  strongly  imbued 
bis  mind  with  liberal  principles,  which  shone  forth  in  full  lustre  when  he 
was  called  on  to  act  as  the  pacificator  of  the  world  after  the  fall  of  Paris ;  but 
subsequent  experience  convinced  him  of  the  extreme  danger  of  prematnrely 

(1)  A  Uiify  of  nnk  and  wit  wrote  to  Foncfa^.  on  tborUy  after  that  erent,  liad  a  pictare  painted,  to> 
MCMton  of  a  pahlie  ceremonj  at  which  ibe  Enpe*  preaeotin;;  him  on  his  deathbed,  and  pabliclj  ex> 
ror  was  prnent  soon  after  bis  secession — "  Tbe  posed  hI  the  Fonodliiig  Hospital,  which  was  under 
Toiin*  Bmp«'«or  walked,  j)rec^ded  by  (bf  amafuins  her  peculiar  charffe.  Prodi;^ious  crowds  baring 
of  his  grandfalker,  followed  hj  tho^e  of  his  father,  been  attracted  bj  the  sight,  Count  Pnhlen  became 
*im1  surrounded  by  his  owu."—"  There,"  said  Foa«  alarmed  at  the  coiiseqaences,  and  prerailed  on 
^>**  is  a  woman  who  speaks  Tacitus."— 'See  Bign.  Alexander  to  request  his  mnihrr  to  hove  it  removed. 
^<  44S    Hakd.  wit.  103.  But  the  princess  was  not  to  be  shaken.  "  My  son," 

(2)  Jom.  xiT.  368,  269.    Ann.  Re^.  1801,  116-  said  she,  "  yoo  must  choose  between  Pahlen  and 
The  empress-mother,  a  woman  of  heroic  spirit      mc."  The  painting  remained,  and  ibe  minister  was 

and  oohle  character,  and  who  poMessed  the  greatest     soon  after  dismissed  from  his  ■ituationa.-^D'Aaa* 
loflaence  through  life  over  her  son,  openly  and  uai-      vi.  343* 
^ormly  avowed  her  horror  at  Paul'*  murder ;  and 
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transplanting  the  institutions  of  one  country  into  another  in  a  different  sta^e 
of  civilisation  ;  and  his  latter  years  were  chiefly  directed  to  objects  of  pra^ 
tical  improvement(l),  and  the  preparation  of  his  subjects,  by  the  extension  o( 
knowledge  and  the  firmness  of  goyemment,  for  those  privileges  which,  if 
suddenly  conferred,  would  have  involved  in  equal  ruin  his  empire  aid 
himself. 
His  mri;  The  first  measures  of  his  administration  were  eminently  cako- 
Jipuiir*"**  laled  to  win  that  popularity  which,  notwithstanding  the  proverinil 
mcasurfs.  ficklcness  of  the  multitude,  never  afterwards  forsook  him.  By  an 
ukase,  published  on  the  14th  April,  he  restored  to  the  nobility  their  pmi- 
leges,  and  prerogatives,  such  as  they  had  been  in  the  lime  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  re-established  the  rights  of  municipalities,  abolished  secret  pro- 
ceedings in  criminal  cases,  awarded  a  general  amnesty,  and  slopped  all  the 
state  prosecutions  which  had  been  commenced.  Indulgences  were  at  tbe 
same  time  granted  to  the  clergy,  and  measures  taken  to  re-open  those  Teats 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  state,  the  closing  of  which  had  occasioned  so  iDodt 
alarm.  Independent  of  his  letter  to  tbe  King  of  England,  the  Emperor  wrote 
to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  expressing  an  anxious  wish  to  close  with  the  amicable 
propositions  made  by  the  British  Government  to  his  ptedecessor,  providedit 
could  be  done  without  violating  his  engagements  to  his  allies,  an  dentreatiog 
him  in  the  mean  time  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  conveying  the  pleasing  intel- 
ligence that  orders  had  been  given  that  the  British  seamen  sent  to  prison  by 
Paul  were  set  at  liberty  (2).  At  the  time  when  this  letter  arrived  at  the  Britisb 
fleet,  Sir  Hyde  had  not  been  recalled  by  the  English  ministry,  and  Nelson, 
wisely  judging  that  the  best  way  of  forwarding  a  pacific  negotiation  was  to  sup- 
port it  by  a  hostile  demonstration,  made  sail  with  all  his  squadron  to  Caris^ 
crona,  where,  in  answer  to  a  message  inquiring  whether  the  Swedish  Gofern- 
ment  was  willing  to  be  included  in  the  armistice  concluded  with  Denmark,be 
received  an  answer  that  they  ^^  could  not  listen  to  separate  proposals,  but 
would  close  with  any  equitable  offers  made  by  Great  Britain  lo  the  united 
April  i8.  ^  northern  powers."  This  reply,  coupled  with  the  well-known  padfe 
for  croroudt.  incliuations  of  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  led  the  English  admiral  to 
conclude  that  he  would  experience  no  difliculty  in  arranging  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  whole  Baltic  stales,  if  the  disputes  with  the  Cabinet  of  St-I^ 
tersburg  could  be  adjusted;  and  therefore  he  proposed  instantly  to  sail  fiv 
Revel,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  Russian  fleet  lay  in  an  open  bay,  exposed 
to  his  attacks,  and  unable  from  the  ice  to  make  their  escape.  But  Sir  flfde^ 
who  trusted  that  the  death  of  Paul  would  immediately  lead  to  a  settlemeiit 
of  all  the  diirerences,  insisted  upon  returning  to  Kioge  bay,  where  be  otf 
anchor,  and  remained  till  the  5lh  May,  when  he  was  recalled  by  tbe  Britisb 
May  7-  Government,  and  Nelson  appointed  to  the  command  in  cbief.  ^ 

soouer  was  he  the  unfettered  master  of  his  own  actions,  than  he  set&aiMor 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  But  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  that  in  tbeinterrtl 
the  enemy  had  escaped ;  they  had  cut  through  the  ice  in  the  mole,  sis  ^ 
His  concilia.  Uiick,  ou  ihc  3d  May,  and  were  now  safe  under  the  cannon  of 
torymra.ur<-s  Qjj.Qjjgjg^jj  Thithcr  thcy  were  followed  by  the  indefatigable Nelsoa, 
who  saluted  the  forts  when  he  approached,  and  wrote  lo  the  Emperor  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  accession,  and  urging  the  immediate  release  of  tbe 
British  subjects  and  property.  A  friendly  intercourse  was  immediately  O" 
tablished  between  the  British  admiral  and  the  Russian  aulhorities;  butasibe 


(0  Jom.  xiT.  270.  Hard.  vlH.  06, 104.  (2)  Ukase,  AprU  7,  1801.  State  pap»» 

266. 
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Emperor  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  the  presence  of  the  English  squadron, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  negotiation  woald  proceed  more  favourably  if 
this  cause  of  irritation  was  removed,  Nelson  stood  out  to  sea,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Baltic,  leaving  only  a  brig  to  bring  off  the  provisions  which  had 
been  contracted  for.  This  judicious  and  conciliatory  conduct  was  met  with  a 
corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  Russia.  When  at  anchor  off  Rostock, 
be  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  and  containing  the  important  intelligence,  that  the  British 
vessels  and  crew*s  which  had  been  detained  were  ordered  to  be  liberated.  On 
bis  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  that  the  conduct  of  Denmark  during  his 
absence  had  been  actuated  by  very  different  principles ;  the  most  hostile  pre- 
parations had  been  going  forward,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  and  ample 
frooDds  existed,  if  the  English  Government  had  been  inclined,  to  renew 
hostilities,  and  utterly. destroy  the  Danish  naval  power.  But  the  death  of 
Peal  had  dissolved  the  confederacy;  conciliatory  measures  were  now  the 
most  prudent  course  which  could  be  adopted,  and  J^'elson,  wisely  dissembling 
bis  resentment,  proceeded  to  England  to  receive  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
nation,  which  his  valour  and  skill  had  brought  victorious  out  of  a  state  of 
anprecedented  danger  (1). 

ij»»  with  The  British  Cabinet  immediately  sent  Lord  St.-Helens  to  St.-Pe- 
■i^ridJo'  tersburg;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  thai  capital,  he  signed  a 
Jlilin^fi^  treaty  as  glorious  to  England  as  it  was  confirmatory  of  the  cor- 
H^t^Ii.'  rectness  of  the  view  she  had  taken  of  the  law  of  nations  in  this 
"'*  great  question.   By  this  convention  it  was  provided,  ^'That  the 

right  of  searching  merchant-^hips  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  navigating  under  a  ship-of-war  of  the  same  power, 
diall  only  be  exercised  by  ships-of-war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall  ne- 
verextend  to  the  fitters  out  of  privateers  or  other  vessels  which  do  not  belong 
lo  the  imperial  or  royal  fleet  of  their  majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  shall 
bave  fitted  oat  for  war;  that  the  effects  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  and  of  enemy^s  property;  and  it  is 
agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of  the  latter  the  merchandise  of  the 
produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  countries  at  war,  which  should  have 
been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  should  be  transported 
for  their  account.''  And  the  contraband  articles  between  the  two  powers  were 
declared  to  be  the  same  as  those  specified  in  the  treaty  iOth  February  4797; 
viz.  ^'cannons,  mortars,  tire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets, 
firelocks,  flints,  matches,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts, 
pouches,  saddles  and  bridles,  excepting  such  quantity  of  the  said  articles  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship  and  crew.''  And  ^^  that,  in  order 
to  determine  what  shall  be  deemed  a  blockaded  port,  that  denomination  only 
is  given  to  such  a  one  where  there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  ' 
attacks  it,  with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in 
entering  (2)."  By  this  treaty  the  right  of  search  was  placed  upon  its  true 
faoting;  it  was  divested  of  the  circumstances  most  iiki  ly  to  occasion  irrita- 
tion in  neutral  vessels,  and  not  stipulated  in  favour  of  either  party  as  a  new 
right,  but  merely  recognised  as  a  privilege  already  existing,  necessarily 
inherent  by  the  practice  of  maritime  states  in  every  belligerent  power,  and 
subjected  to  such  restraints  as  the  enlarged  experience  of  mankind  had 
proved  to  be  expedient. 

(I)  Simtbry,  ii.  1C9,  171.    Rign.  i.  443,  446.         (2)  Conrcntion,  Ja&c,  17,  1801.   Arttdei  3,4. 
iom.  xir.  272,  274.  Nap.  ii.  154, 1^6.  x        State  papers,  21 3.  Ann.  Reg.  1301. 
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Kapoifoii'i     Napoleon  has  observed  upon  this  agreement,  ^^  Earope  behdd 
m<  lis.MtioD  ^.^1^  astonishment  this  ignominious  treaty  signed  by  Russia,  and 
which,  by  consequence,  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  compelled  to  adopt.  It 
was  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  slavery  of  all  other  states.  This  treaty  was  such  thai 
England  could  have  desired  nothing  more,  and  a  power  of  the  third  order 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  signed  it.*'  A  stronger  panegyric  could  not 
have  been  pronounced  on  this  memorable  convention,  or  a  more  valuabie 
eulogium  on  the  firmness  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  seamen, 
by  whom  these  important  advantages  had  been  secured.  The  first  consul 
early  despatched  Duroc  to  St.*Petersburg  to  endeavour  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain,  and  bring  Alexander  back  to  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor;  but  though  he  received  the  most  flattering  reception,  he  could 
effect  nothing  against  the  ascendant  of  Nelson;  and  the  treaty  was  signed,  to 
the  universal  joy  of  both  nations  (1). 
DiZo'a'iion    ^wcdcn  dud  Denmark  were  not  expressly  included  in  the  conven- 
ranf^^e"*''*'  ^^^^  of  the!  7th  June;  but  they  were  compelled  to  follow  the  ex* 
nry.  '*      amplc  of  Russla.  Unable  of  themselves  to  contend  with  the  nav«| 
power  of  England,  the  anticipated  loss  of  all  their  colonies,  and  the  certainty 
of  being  deprived  of  their  whole  commerce,  if  they  continued  the  contest, 
ultimately  overcame  the  influence  of  France,  and  the  recollection  of  their  re- 
cent wounds  at  Copenhagen.  On  the  20th  May,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Danish  Government,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city  of  Hamburgh  was,  three 
days  afterwards,  evacuated  by  the  Danish  troops,  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Elbe  restored  ;  and  on  the  i9lh,  the  embargo  was  raised  both  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  These  measures  were  immediately  met  by  corres- 
ponding steps  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government;  the  embargo  on  aU 
the  ships  of  the  Baltic  powers  in  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  was  raised; 
and  the  expense  both  of  putting  it  on  and  taking  it  off,  so  far  as  Danish  ves- 
sels were  concerned,  defrayed  by  the  English  treasury.  Prussia  bad  been 
unwillingly  drawn  into  the  struggle,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  its  effects.  Under  the  mediation  of  Russia,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  evacuate  Hanover,  and  restore 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Weser  (2). 
Jnlhi-w"*     ^'^"^  ^^^  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  alter  it  had  been 
trenti       formcd,  the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever  arrayed  against  the 
English  maritime  power.  Professedly  contracted  in  order  to  obtain  the  liberty 
of  the  seas,  it  was  really  directed  against  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain ;  breathing  only  the  sentiments  of  freedom  and  justice,  it  we, 
in  truth,  intended  to  divide  among  the  coalesced  states  the  power  and  the 
ascendency  of  a  more  fortunate  rival.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  poweHisl 
alliance  was  broken  up  by  England,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  burden- 
some war,  and  when  her  people  were  labouring  under  the  combined  pres- 
sure of  severe  want  and  diminished  employment,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  memorable  contest;  and,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
characteristic  of  the  vast  ascendency,  moral  as  well  as  political,  which  she 
has  acquired  among  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  the 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy  \^  as  owing  to  the  death  of  Paul ;  the  revoluiioB 
at  St. -Petersburg  was  itself  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Great  Britain ;  of 
that  vast  commerce,  which  has  made  her  intercourse  essential  to  the  very 

(0  Nap.u.  1S9.  BigQ.i.4Sl,  45S.  Hard.viU.  62.        (ft)  Jmn.  xiV.  2T5»  970.  Bipi.  i.  Hi,  451.  An. 
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existence  of  the  most  haughty  continental  states ;  and  that  moral  sway, 
which  ranges  under  her  banners  the  most  powerful  and  important  classes  of 
distant  nations.  The  conduct  of  the  English  Government  and  people,  during 
this  trying  crisis,  was  a  model  of  firmness  and  moderation,  and  was  deser- 
Tedly  crowned  by  one  of  the  mo^t  glorious  triumphs  recorded  in  their  his- 
tory. Disdaining  to  submit  to  the  menaces  even  of  combined  Europe,  they 
boldly  fronted  the  danger ;  anticipated  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
the  junction  of  their  adversaries,  paralysed  by  the  thunder  of  their  arms  the 
first  of  their  opponents,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  out  the  olive  branch, 
sueoeeded  in  detaching  the  greatest  power  from  the  confederacy,  and  ulti- 
mately dissolving  it,  without  the  abandonment  of  one  principle  for  which  the 
war  had  been  undertaken.  The  convention  of  i  7th  June  fixed  the  maritime 
question  upon  its  true  basis;  it  arrogated  no  peculiar  privilege  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, subjected  to  no  exclusive  humiliation  the  neutral  states,  but  prescribing 
one  eqi'jil  rule  for  all  belligerent  powers,  and  imposing  one  equal  obligation 
opon  ai!  neutrals,  settled  the  right  of  search  and  blockade  upon  that  equi- 
table footing,  which,  alike  obligatory  upon  England  and  inferior  nations, 
most  ever  remain  the  law  of  the  seas,  while  ambition  and  revenge  conti- 
nue to  desolate  the  world. 
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ECPBBinOIl  TO  IOTFD--C»IICLUtl<UI  Of  TBI  VAB. 
AUGUST,  1709— OCTOBia,  1801. 

ARGUMENT. 

SUie  of  the  Egyptian  army  when  lefl  byNapol«on— Desponding  letter  of  Kl«ber  to  Ike Dh 
rectory -It  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  forward  it  to  Napol^oo— Hoond  Bit 
issues  from  the  Desert,  and  is  defeaied~Adfanc*t  of  the  Turkish  foreo-  Defeat  of  a  deiick- 
meni  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile— Convention  of  El-Arish— The  British  GoTemment  had  pn- 
viously  prohibited  8ucb  a  convention— Hostilities  are  in  consequence  resumed— Bauletf 
Hellopolis— Total  defeat  of  the  Turlcs-Desperate  situation  of  ihe  Rorrison  at  Cairo-  Swm 
and  massacre  at  Boolak— Cairo  is  r'^taken— [)efeai  of  the  Turks  in  every  quarter— Impion' 
condition  of  the  French  army— Assassination  of  Kl^ber-His  designs  when  be  feil-lkoN 
Ukes  ,tbe  command— Preparations  for  the  En$;lisb  expedition  Magnificent  coneeplioo  o{ 
the  attack- W  hole  contest  falls  on  Abercromby's  corps— Sir  Ralph  resolves  to  make  the ii- 
tack  alone— Arrival  of  the  expedition  on  the  coast  of  Egypt— Landing  of  the  troops-Serm 
action  on  the  S  nd-hills,  and  defeat  of  the  French  there— Cautious  measures  of  the  Eb|- 
lish  general  -  Bloody  encounter  with  the  French  advanced  guard— Description  of  tbegrosal 
now  taken  up  by  the  British  Army— Position  of  the  French— Interesting  recollectioBSCtt- 
necled  with  the  spot-Battle  of  Alexandria- Wound  and  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abereroaibj- 
Immense  moral  etfccts  of  this  victory  ;  but  its  first  results  are  not  equally  decisive-Sor* 
render  of  Damietta— Divisions  break  out  among  the  French  generals— Indecisive  meisflfa 
of  Menou— General  Hutchison  assumes  the  command  of  the  English  army,  and  advaieo 
towards  Cairo  -Capture  of  Ramanieh -General  Belliard  is  repulsed  near  Cairo- Which  ii 
invested— Advance  of  Sir  David  Baind's  division  from  the  Red  Sea— Their  march  fronCM- 
sier  to  Thebes  across  the  Desert  ^General  Hutchison  moves  against  Menoa  at  AleuB*i>' 
Progress  of  the  Siege— Surrender  of  Menou  Change  in  the  Government  of  Egypt— ^'hick 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks— Extravagant  rejoicings  in  Constantinople  and  UadMit 
these  events— Great  maritime  exertions  of  NapolOon  to  preserve  Egypt^-Naval  actioo  is  ike 
bay  of  Algesiraz— The  English  are  worsted— Second  battle  of  Altiesirax— Terrible  eiM' 
trophe  of  the  Spanish  vessels,  and  defeat  of  the  French— Attack  of  Napolten  on  Porti^- 
Treaty  with  Spain  for  this  purpose— The  Portuguese  apply  to  the  English  for  aid— Bat  ua 
make  no  resistance  to  France— Peace  concluded,  which  the  First  Consul  refuses  to  n^ 
A  French  army  invades  Portugal— Peace  purchased  by  enormous  pecuniary  spolislisfr' 
JNapol^n  offers  Hanover  to  Prussia— «hicb  declines  the  proposal— Preparations  for  thi 
invasion  of  England— Apprehensions  of  the  British  Government— Attack  on  tbeflotilbit 
Boidgne,  by  Lord  Nelson,  which  is  defeated— Negotiations  for  peace  between  FrMiee  ^ 
England— First  proposals  of  England— which  are  refused --Preliminaries  signed  atLoodw 
—Transports  of  joy  on  the  occasion,  both  in  Franco  and  England— But  it  is  severrii  nil' 
matised  by  many  in  England— Arguments  urged  against  it  In  the  country — Argomcnls  ni^ 
in  support  of  it  by  the  Administration— Peace  between  France  and  Turkey— And  irestiff  h^ 
tween  France,  and  Bavaria,  and  America— Important  treaty  between  France  and  Rosiii;- 
Dcbates  on  the  peace  in  the  British  Parliament— Arguments  urged  against  it  by  theOpp^ 
tion— Answer  made  by  the  Government  and  Mr.  Pitt— Reflections  on  the  pesce,  which 
appears  to  have  been  expedient— Vast  increase  of  the  naval  and  military  resources  of  Ei^ 
land  during  the  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  France— Comparative  increase  ia  rrveeic 
of  France  and  England  during  its  continuance- Public  debt,  exports,  imports,  sod ihif- 
ping,  of  the  two  countries  during  its  continuance— General  result  of  these  delails-R^fl^ 
tions  on  the  immense  efforts  made  by  England  at  the  close  of  the  war  -Compared  with  the 
niggardly  exertions  at  its  commencement— Great  part  of  thisprosperity  wasovinf  lothe 
paper  currency— Its  effects  on  prices— Glorious  state  and  character  of  England  attheeos- 
cluslon  of  the  contest.  ' 

Sttti>  or  When  Napol^n  quitted  the  Egyptian  shores,  and  the  career  oi 
lin^rm,"  Asiatic  glory,  to  follow  his  fortunes  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  1>« 
h^im^'  left  KWber  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  addressed  to  hi»  > 
uou.  long  letter,  containing  minute  directions  for  the  regulation  of  bs 
conduct  in  all  possible  emergencies  which  might  occur.  As  it  was  erideDt 
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that  the  yictory  of  the  Nile  had  completely  cut  off  all  chance  of  maintaining  a 
regular  intercourse  with  France,  and  it  was  therefore  more  than  probable 
that  the  Egyptian  army  would  be  compelled  to  capitulate,  he  distinctly  au- 
thorized his  successor  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
if  he  received  no  succours  or  assistance  from  France  during  the  following 
year,  and  the  deaths  by  the  plague  should  amount  to  above  fifteen  hundred 
persons.  Immediately  after  being  invested  with  the  command,  Kl^ber  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Directory,  in  which  he  gave  the  most  desponding  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  army ;  asserted  that  it  was  reduced  to  half  its  former  amount; 
was  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression;  that  the 
manufictories  of  powder  and  arms  had  totally  failed;  that  no  resources 
existed  to  replace  the  stores  which  had  been  expended;  that  General  Bona- 
parte, so  far  jfrom  leaving  any  money  behind  him  to  maintain  the  troops,  had 
bequeathed  to  them  only  a  debt  of  12,000,000  of  francs  ( L.480,000),  being 
more  than  a  year's  revenue  of  the  province;  that  the  soldiers  were  4,000,000 
(L.160,000)  in  arrear  of  their  pay;  that  the  Mamelukes  were  dispersed,  not 
destroyed;  and  that  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Djezzar  Pacha  had  arrived  at  Acre 
il^  ^  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  He  concluded  in  these  terms :  ^^  Such 
tkXJ!^  are,  citizen  directors,  the  circumstances  under  which  General  Bo- 
tory-  naparte  has  laid  upon  me  the  enormous  burden  of  the  Army  of  the 

East.  He  saw  the  fatal  crisis  was  approaching;  your  orders  doubtless  pre- 
vented him  from  attempting  to  surmount  it.  That  the  crisis  was  at  hand  is 
attested  equally  by  his  letters,  his  instructions,  his  negotiations.  It  is  notor- 
ious to  all  the  world,  and  unhappily  as  well  known  to  our  enemies  as  to  the 
French  in  Egypt.  In  these  circumstances,  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
continue  the  negotiations  commenced  by  Bonaparte,  even  if  it  should  lead  to 
DO  other  result  than  to  gain  time.  I  have  annexed  the  letter  I  have  written  to 
the  Grand  Vizier,  sending  him  at  the  same  time  the  duplicate  of  that  of  Bo- 
naparte (1)," 

(1)  Ifapoltei  and  ndMr*!  Utl«n,  in  Dam.  ir.  We  had  iDfonned  it  by  letter  of  oar  intended  expe- 

^10. 1)5.  dition  into  Armhim  ;  bat  tbesc  Coart«  round  meant  to 

Aof.  17.  1799.    The  iHter  which  Napolfeu  had  ioterrapt  and  suppresa  our  lelttfrs;  and  although  I 

nfitomiiJ  to  the  Grand  Virier  previoosto  hit  de-  h^d  prored  to  the  .Sublime  Pone  that  the  French 

Crtare  from  the  Eact,  ia  one  of  the  most  ckarader*  Republic,  far  from  wishing  to  deprive  it  of  any  part 

icof  all  Itiji  rompoaitions.  "  Abs  1 "  raid  he,**  why  of  its  dominions,  bad  not  eren  the smallrst  intention 

an  tW  Sablime  Porte,  and  the  French  nation,  after  of  making  war  on  it,  hi*  most  Glorious  Majrsty, 

having  been  friends  for  so  many  years,  now  at  war  Sultan  Seiim,  gare  credit  to  the  Rnglish,  and  with 

vith  each  other  ?  Your  excellency  cannot  be  igno-  unaccountable  precipitance  declared   war  on  the 

laat  that  the  French  nation  lus  ever  been  warmly  French  his  ancient  aUies.  Thongh  informed  of  this 

attached  to  ibe  Sublime  Porte.    Endowed  as  yonr  war*  1  despatched  an  ambnssadoi  to  avert  it;  bathe 

oceUencj  Is  with  the  most  distinguished  talents,  it  was  seised  and   thrown    into  priann,  and  I   was 

caoiiot  have  esicapeU  your  penetration,  th.it  the  obliged,  in  spite  of  my»elf,  lo  cross  the  Desert  aod 

Autrians  and  Russians  are  united   in  a  )«erpetunl  carry  the  war  into  Syria. 

^S^"^  against  the  Tarkish  empire,  and  that  the  *' Though  my  army  is  as  innumerable  as  the  sanda 

Frnicb,  on  theother  hand,  have  done  every  thing  in  of  the  sea,  full  of  courage ;  though  1  have  forlresset 

^ir  power  to  arrest  their  wicked  desi;;iis.    Yonr  and  castles  of  prodigious  strength  ;  ihnogh  I  have 

excellency  knows  that  the  Russians  are  the  enemies  no  fear  or  apprehension  of  any  sort ;  yet,  out  of  com- 

ol  tbe  UnasulnuD  faith ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  miseratlon  to  the  human  race,  and  ulmve  ^11  from  a 

U  Grand>Haster  of  Malta,  bus  sol«*fnnly  sworn  on*  desire  to  be  reunited  to  the  first  and  most  faithful  of 

ttity  lo  the  rare  of  Osmanlis.  Tbe  French,  on  the  our  allies,  the  Saltan  Selim,  I  now  make  known  my 

olberhaud,  have  abolished  iheOrdcr  of  Malta,  given  disposition  fur  peace.   If  you  wish  tii  have  Egypt, 

liberty  to  the  Mahomm^tanprisoncrsdetaincd  there,  tell  me  so.    France  never  entertained  an  idea  of 

•«d  pr^fesa  the  same  belief  Js  theiusvives, '  That  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sublime  Porte  .lud 

d»re  is  no  God  but  the  true  God.'   Is  it  nut  strange  swallowing  it  up.    Give  auth  rity  to  yttur  minister 

then,  that  th«*  Snblimr  Porte  should  HecLirr  war  on  who  is  at  Paris,  or  send  some  one  to  l^g}'pt  with  full 

the  Fren  b,  its  real  and  sincere  friend,  and  contract  p«iwers,aud  all  shall  be  arranged  withont  animosity, 

aOiancc  with  the  Rosstana  and  Gemans,  its  irapla*  and  agreeably  to  your  desires." 

cable  enemies  ?  Under  surb  a  specious  guise  did  Napoleon  conceal 

**  As  bwg  as  the  French  were  of  the  sect  of  the  his  ambitious  designs  on  lUe  Kasl ;  his  rescilution, 

Messiah  ibey  were  the  friends  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  so  eady  formed  and  steadily  adhered  to,  of  making 

nevertbelew  that  power  declares  war  against  them.  £gypt  a  French  colony  ;  his  unprovoked  seizure  of 

This  has  arisen  from  tbe  error  into  which  theConrts  that  country  while  at* peace  with  the  Ottoman  em* 

of  Koglaod  tnd  Rnssia  have  led  the  Tarkish  01  van.  pir«,  and  his  attempt  which,  bat  for  the  repulse  %\ 
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It  falls  tnto    That  this  letter  coTitained  an  exaggerated  picture  of  tbecircnn^ 
onh^'{^f«.  stances  and  suflerings  of  the  army,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
Ka'^'r.t   condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  English  troops  when  ihcr 
to  Napoleon,  landed  at  Alexandria  eighteen  months  afterwards.  In  troth,  KWIw 
wrote  under  a  bitter  feeling  of  irritation  at  Napol^n  for  having  deserted  the 
Egyptian  army;  and  his  letter  is  tinged  by  those  gloomy  colours  in  whidi 
all  exiles,  but  in  an  especial  manner  the  French,  regard  the  country  of  their 
banishment.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  Its  passage  across  the 
Mediterranean,  and  was  by  their  Government  forwarded  to  the  first  eonsal 
after  his  accession  to  supreme  authority;  and  it  is  not  the  least  honourabte 
trait  in  that  great  man^s  character,  that  he  made  allowance  for  tbeinfloeixe 
of  the  desponding  feelings  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  witnessed  in  the  Egyp- 
tian officers,  and  never  sought  to  revenge  upon  his  absent  lieutenant  the 
spiteful  expressions  which,  in  an  official  despatch  to  GoTcrnment,  he  had 
used  towards  himself  (1). 
"'""Iirs      '^"^  although  Kl^ber,  under  the  influence  of  these  gloomy  views, 
from  th«     addressed  proposals  of  accommodation  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  he  made 
isdlr.-at^d.  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to  repel  the  attack  with  whidi 
tS  *^'       he  was  threatened  from  the  Ottoman  army.  The  greater  part  of  the 
French  troops  were  stationed  at  El-Arish  and  tbe  eastern  frontier  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  Syrian  host,  while  six  thousand  were  scattered  along  tbe 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataracts  to  the  ocean,  to  overawe  the  HanM- 
lukes,  and  guard  the  sea-coast  from  Turkish  invasion.  Encouraged  by  the 
approach  of  the  Grand  Vizier's  army,  the  indefatigable  Mourad  Bey  agaiB 
issued  from  the  Desert,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Mamelukes;  but  he  was 
attacked  by  Desaix,  early  in  August,  at  Syout,  and  obliged  to  fall  back.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  success,. the  French  general  mounted  his  infantry  on  drome- 
daries, and,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  pursued  the  Mameluke  chief  hito 
Oct.  8.         bis  farthest  recesses.  The  latter,  conceiving  he  had  only  to  deal 
with  horsemen,  charged  the  attacking  column  with  great  impetuosity;  hot 
the  cavaliers  instantly  dismounted,  placed  their  dromedaries  in  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  square,  with  the  front  rank  kneeling,  as  at  the  battle  of  tbe 
Pyramids.  The  Mamelukes  were  received  with  the  murderous  rolling  fireaf 
Sultan  Kebir,  and,  after  charging  repeatedly  on  every  side,  they  fled  indisr 
order  into  the  Desert,  and  did  not  again  appear  on  the  theatre  of  I^ptiaB 
warfare  (2). 
t^ht'wf'    The  Turkish  army  which  Napoldon  destroyed  at  Aboukir,  was  hot 
DcJar^f     ^^®  advanced  guard  of  the  vast  force  which  the  Sublime  Porte  had 
■  d«-tach-     collected  to  recover  Egypt  from  the  Republican  arms.  Their  iwii 
month  Vr  ^  body,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  Janizaries  and  regular  soldiers, 
Nov^l!'*     and  twenty-five  thousand  irregular  troops,  arrived  in  the  end  of 
October  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gazah,  on  the  confines  of  the  Desert  whidi 
separates  Syria  from  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  a  corps  of  eight  thonsand  Ja- 
nizaries, under  the  convoy  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Nile,  to  effect  a  diversion  in  that  quarter.  The  leading  division,  consistiDgof 
four  thousand  men,  landed,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  tbe  tower  af 
Bogaz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  they  immediately  began  to  fortify 
themselves;  but  before  their  works  had  made  any  progress,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  General  Verdier,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  French,  routed,  and 

Acre.  iTOttld  in  all  probability  hare  sacceedcd,  of  (l)  Dam.  iv.  130>  131*    J<».  *▼•  W.  J^" 

revolutionizing  the  whole  of  AjU  Minor,  and  moanl-  Month,  ii.  215.                                            ^    ^ 

ing  himself  on  the  throne  of  ConsUotine.— Se«  (he  (2)  Jem.  xW.  87Ti  3T8.  Dwm.lv,  181.  JW**  t^ 
On'gfnal  Letter  in  Ann*  Reg.  i  900*  3 1 8i  2 1 9 . 
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driven  into  the  sea,  with  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their 
standards  (i). 

omfntkm  RelioYed  hy  this  decisive  victory  from  all  apprehensions  in  that 
•f  EiArttb.  quarter,  Ki^ber  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  great  array  which 
was  approaching  from  the  Syrian  Desert.  The  check  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
rendered  the  Grand  Vizier  more  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  while 
tbe  declining  numbers  and  desponding  spirits  of  the  French  rendered  them 
desirous  on  any  terms  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  hopeless  banishment, 
and  revisit  their  beloved  country.  Napoleon*  had  made  propositions  for  an 
accommodation  so  early  as  17th  August;  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  warned 
Kl<^ber  that,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  5th  January,  4799,  Turkey  could  no 
longer  make  peace  with  France,  but  in  concert  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
An  unexpected  reverse  facilitated  the  negotiation;  the  Grand  Vizier  having 
crossed  the  Desert  laid  siege  to  El-Arish.  The  operations  were  conducted  by 
Major  Douglas  and  other  British  officers,  and  the  fort  carried,  during  a  tumult 
i^  >9-  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  on  the  29ih  De- 
cember. After  their  means  of  defence  were  exhausted,  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated; but  the  terms  were  disregarded  by  the  unruly  crowd  of  Mussulmans, 
and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  ofiicers,  above  three  hundred 
French  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold,  which  Napo- 
l^n  termed  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  the  proof  it  afforded  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  spirit  of  the  troops  had  been  shaken,  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
ta^a4.i8oo.  accelerating  tbe  negotiations;  and  a  convention  was  signed  at  El- 
Arish  about  a  month  afterwards,  by  which  it  \\  as  stipulated,  that  the  French 
army  should  return  to  Europe  with  its  arms  and  baggage,  on  board  its  o^n 
vessels,  or  those  furnished  by  the  Turkish  authorities;  that  all  the  fortresses 
^^Pf)  v>tb  the  exception  of  Alexandria  (2),  Rosetta,  and  Aboukir,  where 
the  army  was  to  embark,  should  by  surrendered  within  forty-five  days ;  that 
the  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  Grand  Vizier 
should  pay  L.i20,000  during  tbe  three  months  that  the  evacuation  was  going 
forward. 

This  convention  was  not  signed  by  the  British  admiral.  Sir  Sidney  Smith; 
Bar  was  he  vested  either  with  express  authority  to  conclude  such  a  treaty, 
nor  with  such  a  command  as  necessarily  implied  such  a  power.  It  was,  how- 
ever, entered  into  with  his  concurrence  and  approbation,  and  like  a  man  of 
honour,  he  felt  himself  as  much  bound  to  see  it  carried  into  effect,  as  if  his 
2h  gJI"  signature  had  been  affixed  to  the  instrument.  But  the  British  Go- 
wromrnt  vemmcnl  had,  three  months  before,  sent  out  orders  to  Lord  Keith, 
Msiy  pn>.'  commanding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  to  consent 
•  oUlJiSI*  to  any  treaty  in  which  it  was  not  stipulated  that  the  French  army 
^'  were  to  be  prisoners  of  war;  and  Lord  Keith,  on  the  8th  January, 

a  fortnight  before  the  convention  of  El-Arish  was  signed,  had  sent  a  letter 
from  Minorca,  to  KMber,  warning  him  that  any  vessels  having  on  board 
French  troops,  returning  home  in  virtue  of  a  capitulation,  other  than  an 
unconditional  surrender,  would  be  made  prisoners  of  war  (3).  No  sooner  was 
"iSiijil^Jr  **>^*  *®"®''  received  by  General  Kldber,  in  February  following,  than 
WMmrt"  he  was  filled  with  indignation,  despatched  instant  orders  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country,  which  had  commenced,  and  resolved 
to  resume  hostilities.  In  an  animated  proclamation  to  his  troops,  he  declar- 

(«)  Ann.  Rfp.  1799,  217.    Dnraa»,  it.  182,  133.         (2)  Jo«-  «▼.  402.    Ann.  Reg.  1800.  219.   State 
'Bu.  xUi.  8M,  S9T.  pepers,  223.  Berth.  310,  3 13. 

(3)  See  Lord  Keith's  letter  in  Berthier,  391 . 
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ed  : — ''Soldiers!  we  can  only  answer  such  insolence  by  victories— prepare 
to  combat  (1).'*  This  announcement  was  received  with  loud  shoots  by  the 
troops,  who  had  already  become  highly  dissatisfied  at  the  humiliating  con- 
vention which  had  been  concluded,  and  they  joyfully  prepared  to  forget 
all  their  cares  in  the  excitement  of  a  battle  (2), 
Marrh  ao.  Kl^ber  drcw  up  his  army,  which  had  now  arrived  from  all  parts 
hHHif  of  of  Egypt,  and  was  twelve  thousand  strong,  by  moonlight,  on  the 
luiiopoiu.  night  of  i9th  March,  in  four  squares,  in  the  plain  of  Koobbe,m 
front  of  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis.  The  heavens  ever  serene  in  those  latitudes, 
enabled  them  to  perform  the  movement  with  precision,  though  the  light  vs 
too  feeble  to  permit  the  enemy  to  perceive  what  was  going  forwvd.  In 
front  were  stationed  the  four  squares,  with  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the 
cavalry  in  the  intervals.  Companies  of  grenadiers  doubled  the  comers  of 
each  square,  and  were  ready  to  be  employed  either  in  resisting  an  attack, 
or  offensive  movements.  Order,  silence,  and  regularity  prevailed  id  the 
European  army ;  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  had  subdued  the  usual  nn- 
city  6(  the  French  character ;  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  arrived  vbea 
they  must  either  conquer  or  die.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ea- 
camped,  after  the  manner  of  Asiatics,  in  confused  masses,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  El-Hanka;  six  thousand  Janizaries  lay  in  the  village  of  Mataridii 
where  they  had  thrown  up  some  rude  fortifications ;  their  numerous  carairy, 
with  the  Mamelukes  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  extended  on  the  right  of  that  advanced 
guard  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Their  whole  force  amounted  to  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men ;  but  more  than  half  of  this  array  consisted  of  irregnlan, 
upon  whom  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed ;  and  the  situation  of  the  regular 
corps  in  the  village  of  Matarieh  suggested  the  hope  that  they  might  be  cutoff 
before  the  remainder  of  the  army  could  come  up  to  their  support.  For  this 
purpose,  General  Friant  advanced  before  daybreak  straight  towards  that 
Tillage,  while  Regnier,  with  his  division,  moved  forward  in  front  of  the  roiDS 
of  Heliopolis  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  their  detached  corps  aod 
the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  army.  No  sooner  did  the  Janizaries  perceive  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching  their  intrenchments,  than  they,  sallied  forth  with 
their  redoubtable  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack 

(i)  Jom  xiv.  404.405*  Dom.  it.  136.  Berth. 392.  oat  to  bave  the  oooTention  evecatcd.  iWogk  A* 

{'i)  The  ciintinentai  historians  of  crerv  descrip-  oflit-er  in  qaeation  had,  in  fact«  iioaalbority  laaf* 

lion  are  loud  in  their  abuie  o(  the  Eii((li&h  GoTcru-  it."   [  Pari.  Hi»t.  xxxv.  590.  ]   Urdus  aec*rdtft|iT 

ment  for  what  they  call  th«ir  bad  faith  in  refnsiiig  were  sent  oat  to  execute  the  treaty,  awl  tWr  ar* 

to  ratify  the  convention  of  £1  Arish.    Ibe  amalleat  riverl  iu  Kgypi,  in  May  lUO,  loug  after  tk«  IWUr 

attentiotf  to  dates  must  be  sofficient  to  prove  that  of  Heliopolis;  and  Kleber  kid  cot.seoledtoarcia««> 


these  censures  are  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  of  the  treaty,  when  it  was  iiilerruiited  by  liit«w>* 

Thr  convention  wasnigned  at  El-Ari>h,  on  January  siuatiou  at  Grand  Cairo,  on  Juuc  14,  1800.  1^*** 

94th,  1800,  and  Lord  Keith's  letter, aniioanciug  that  xii.  421]    6ir  Sidney  iimilh  hifd  do  aalfcenty  li 

the  British  Govemmeut  would  agree  to  no  capitula*  agree  to  the  convention,  nor  waa  he  the  wnan"" 

tloii,  was  dated  Minorca,  January,  3lh,  1800,  or  ing  officer  on  the  xtition.  in  whuaa  that  po«rr  ■*• 

sixteen  da/s  be/ore  the  signature  ofthetrecty.  This  cessariiy  resided,  bate  mere  commodore  '""l^ 

letter  was  founded  nu  instructions  sent  out  by  the  mand  of  a  ship  of  ihe  line  and  two  frigates,  Um 

English  Cabinet  to  Lord  Keith,  dated  December  Keith  being  the  head  of  the  sqaadroo  io  the  ftv 

17in,  iu  ronseoaenrc  of  the  intercepted  lettifr«  of  terranean.   This  conduit,  in  agrering,  coMtnrv  to 

Kl^ber,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hauds  imuedi-  thetr  obvious  interests,  to  restore  to  Fraoorspo*^ 

ately  after  Naitolran's  return.  Klcber  no  aoourr  re-  ful  veteran  army,  irrecoverably  aepjraied  f»**  T 

ceived  Lotvl  Kriih's  letter  than  lie  resumed  hostili-  Repablic  at  the  very  time  when  it  most  stas^  « 

tics,  and  fought  the  battle  bf  Ileliupolis  with  his  need  of  its  assistance,  in  consequcoce  of  ^  m"**** 

wonted  precipitaiire,  without  once  refleiling  on  the  lion  acceded  to  without  authority  by  a  salwHi^ 

titci,  that  the  letter  on  which  he  founded  so  much,  wts  ofBcer,  is  the  strongest  instance  of  the  goud  Cillb« 

written  not  only  long  before  ioielligfnceof  the  treaty  the  Kngiish  Cabinet ;  and  affonb  a  slrikiag  co^n^ 

hail  reached  KnglamI,  hut  from  Minorcaii/x/eenc/a//  to  the  conduct  of  NapOleon  soon  aAer,  ia  irfasiaf 

before  the  treaty  itself  9ms  sigued.  "  No  sooner,  how-  to  ratify  the  armistice  of  Treviso,  condwird  vi>^ 

ever,"MaidMr.  Pitliniiis  placein  Paritameiii.was  it  full  powers  by  his  general,  Brune,  a  pracM^i^ 

known  in  England  that  tlie  French  general  had  the  whieh  the  French  hisloriaos  mention,  not  onlv «<<•' 

faith  of  a  British  officer  pledged  to  him,  and  was  out  disapprobation,  but  ouaifest  satisfacti0a.-S« 

disposed  to  act  opoo  it,  thao  inatroetioiu  were  tent  jinn,  Rf.  1900*  310>  and  Kapoifos,  H.  tl4< 
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on  the  French  sqoares.  But  Asiatic  valour  could  effect  nothing  against  Euro- 
peaD  steadiness  and  discipline;  the  Ottomans  were  received  in  front  by  a 
murderous  rolling  fire,  and  charged  at  the  same  time,  while  disordered  by 
their  rush  forward,  in  flank.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  mown  down  and 
destroyed;  the  ditches  filled  by  their  wounded  fugitives,  and  over  the  breaths 
ing  and  bleeding  mass  the  French  grenadiers  pressed  on  and  scaled  the 
works.  Instantly  the  camp  of  the  Janizaries  was  carried ;  cannon,  ammu« 
Dition,  tents,  ail  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victors;  and  the  small  rem« 
naot  who  fled  towards  the  main  army  were  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  Friant^s 
division,  or  cut  down  by  the  charges  of  the  French  cavalry  (1). 
ft^rtte  ^^^  Grand  Vizier  no  sooner  saw  his  advanced  guard  destroyed 
jIL'  than  he  moved  forward  with  his  whole  army  to  avenge  their  loss. 
The  French  were  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  their  first  onset,  when  the 
nys  of  the  newly-risen  sun  were  intercepted  by  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  cast. 
It  was  the  Ottoman  army,  still  forty  thousand  strong,  which  was  approach- 
ing to  trample  under  their  horses'  hoofs  the  diminutive  band  of  Franks  which 
had  dared  to  await  their  charge.  Immediately  the  French  order  of  battle 
was  formed;  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  squares,  Friant  on  the  left,  R^- 
gnier  on  the  right;  the  cannon  advanced  into  the  intervals  between  the 
masses;  jthe  cavalry  remained  close  behind,  ready  to  break  through  the 
moment  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred.  The  cannonade  soon  became 
extremely  warm  on  both  sides ;  but  the  bails  of  the  Ottomans,  ill-directed, 
flew  over  the  heads  of  the  Republicans,  while  their  own  artillery  was  rapidly 
dismounted  by  the  well  directed  fire  of  their  adversaries,  and  even  the  Grand 
Vizier's  staff  was  melting  away  under  the  deadly  tempest  of  bombs.  Torn  to' 
pieces  by  the  hail-storm  of  bullets,  the  Osmanlis  prepared  for  a  general 
charge.  The  concentration  of  their  standards  along  their  whole  line  gave  the 
French  warning  that  it  was  approaching;  a  cloud  of  dust  filled  the  sky,  the 
earth  trembled  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  roar  of  twenty  thou- 
sand horsemen  at  full  speed  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  most 
dauntless  breasts.  But  nothing  could  break  the  firm  array  of  the  Republi- 
cans. As  the  enemy  approached,  they  were  received  by  a  terrible  discharge 
i^J"  ^^  grape-shot ;  their  front  rank  almost  all  fell  under  the  fatal  storm ; 
Tart..  *  the  rear  wheeled  about  and  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mighty 
array  had  disappeared,  without  a  single  musket  having  been  fired  by  the 
French  infantry.  The  Vizier  rallied  his  troops,  and  brought  them  up  again 
to  the  attack ;  but  they  were  unable  to  break  those  flaming  citadels,  from 
which  a  devouring  fire  issued  on  every  side.  Surrounded  by  an  innumerable 
multitude,  not  one  of  the  balls  from  the  French  squares  fell  without  effect, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  carnage  became  intolerable,  and  the  Ottomans  fled 
in  indescribable  confusion  towards  the  desert.  Kieber,  following  up  his 
success,  advanced  rapidly  to  El-Uanka;  the  Turks  fled  the  moment  the 
French  bayonets  appeared;  the  whole  army  pressed  forward,  and  before 
nightfall  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Ottoman  camp,  and  re- 
posed in  the  splendid  tents,  where  the  luxury  of  the  East  had  displayed  all 
its  magnificence  (2). 

While  these  important  events  were  going  forward  in  the  plain  of  Uelio- 
polis,  the  garrison  of  Cairo  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Two  thou- 
sand men  had  been  left  in  that  city,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Verdier 
and  Zayoncheck,  with  orders,  if  a  general  insurrection  broke  out,  to  retire 

(1)  Berth.  3M,  400.  Jom.  xiii.  406,  i07t  Dnm.  (2)  Bcrtli.  400«  403.  Joio.  xiii.  407*  409.  Dun. 
W.iS7,U8.  W.138. 
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into  the  forts  which  had  heen  constructed  to  oyerawe  its  tarbnlent  popula- 
tion. A  corps  of  Mamelukes  and  Turks  was  detached  during  the  battle^  and 
i)e.p*ratf  hy  a  circuitous  route  reached  Cairo,  where  it  excited  a  rerolL 
5b"arrUon  ^hc  Frcnch  were  shut  up  in  the  forts,  and  it  was  only  by  a  rigoroos 
•c  uiro."''  defence  that  they  maintained  4hemscli^es  against  the  furioas  attacks 
of  the  Mussulmans.  W-hen  the  firing  had  ceased  on  the  plain  of  Heliopolis, 
the  sound  of  a  distant  cannonade,  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  informed  the 
victors  of  what  was  going  forward  at  the  capital.  They  instantly  despatched 
a  corps  at  midnight,  which,  traversing  the  Desert  by  starlight,  arrived  io 
time  to  rescue  the  brave  garrison  from  their  perilous  situation.  Kldber  at  the 
March  a3.  samc  timc  pursued  the  broken  army,  to  Balbier,  which  surren- 
dered, though  strongly  garrisoned,  at  the  first  summons;  and  soon  after, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  abandoning  all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition, 
retired  across  the  Desert,  actively  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  and  his  mighty 
host  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  slender  train  of  followers  {i ). 

The  Turks,  under  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  had  been  detached  to  Cairo,  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  town  when  they  were  informed  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Ileliopolis;  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to  bring  the  insurgent  population 
to  terms  of  surrender,  and  it  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  strike  terror 
srorm  and  into  thc  couutry,  by  a  sanguinary  example  near  the  capital.  Bon- 
Bo^k.*'"  lak,  a  fortified  suburb  of  Cairo,  was  surrounded,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants having  refused  to  capitulate,  it  was  carried  by  storm,  and  every  sold 
April  i5.  within  the  walls  put  to  the  sword.  The  French  troops,  who  came 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  soon  after  surrounded  the  dty  of 
Cairo,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender.  A  refusal  having  been  returned,  a 
severe  bombardment  and  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  until 
several  practicable  breaches  were  made,  when  a  general  assault  took  place. 
April  i8.  In  vain  the  Mussulmans  defended,  the  walls  with  the  courage  which 
they  have  so  often  displayed  in  similar  situations;  after  a  bloody  contest,  the 
Cairo  is  French  entered  on  all  sides,  and  a  deperate  struggle  took  place  in 
reukrn.  fhc  strccts  and  houses,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  night.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  the  Turkish  leaders,  seeing 
April  19.  their  defences  forced,  and  being  apprehensive  of  meeting  with  the 
fate  of  Boulak,  if  the  resistance  was  any  longer  continued,  made  terms  of 
capitulation ;  and  Kl^bcr,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  terminating  so  bloody 
a  strife,  granted  them  favourable  terms,  and  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
army  which  had  entered  Cairo,  took  the  route  of  the  Desert,  escorted  by  the 
French  troops,  and  the  insurgents  of  the  capital  purchased  their  lives  by 
Drr.ntof  consenting  to  an  enormous  contribution.  At- the  same  time,  the 
fu'Jrry'"  Turks,  who  had  landed  in  the  Delta,  were  driven  into  Damietta, 
quarwr.  \^'here  they  surrendered  to  General  Beliard;  and  Mourad  Bey, 
seeing  all  hope  at  an  end,  concluded  an  honourable  convention  with  Kl^ber, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Within  a  month  after  the  battle -of  Heliopolis  the  crisis  was  entirely  sur- 
mounted and  the  French  had  quietly  resumed  possession  of  all  their  con- 
quests (2). 
Improved  This  great  victory  completely  re-established  the  French  affairs  on 
the 'l-read?'  ^hc  bauks  of  the  Nile.  The  troops,  recently  so  gloomy  and  depres- 
•rmy.  ggj^  rctumed  to  their  quarters  joyous  and  triumphant;  the  stores 
and  ammunition  were  repaired  from  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  army,  the 

(0  nerth.  403,  iOS.   Jom,  xiii.  409, 410.   Dam.         (2)  Bertli.  4l3, 427.   Join,  xtii,  414*  4 1 S. 
iv.  HO,  142.  iv.  141, 142. 
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hooty  obtained  by  the  soldiers  was  immense,  aod  from  the  contributions 
kned  on  the  rebellious  cities  funds  were  obtained  to  clothe  and  equip  the 
whole  troops  anew.  Cairo  expiated  its  offence  by  a  contribution  of  twelve 
millions  francs,  of  L.480,000;  the  other  towns  paid  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  from  the  money  thus  acquired  means  were  obtained,  not  only  to  dis- 
charge all  the  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  but  to  remount  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  restore  the  hospitals,  and  replace  all  the  other  establishments  re- 
quisite for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers.  Such  was  the  ailluencc  which  prevailed 
at  bead-quarters,  that  Klebcr  was  enabled  to  make  his  captives  participate  in 
his  good  fortune ;  and  by  promising  half-pay  to  the  Turks  made  prisoners  at 
Ahoukir  and  Heliopolis,  recruited  his  army  by  a  crowd  of  active  horsemen, 
aoiioos  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  the  victorious  army.  The  Egyptians, 
confounded  by  the  astonishing  successes  of  the  French,  quietly  resigned 
themselves  to  a  fate  which  seemed  inevitable,  and  their  dominion  was  more 
firmly  established  than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  disastrous  expedition  into 
Syria  (1). 

A««ri*»-  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  pacific  labours,  and  when  he  was  just 
utt^.  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  intrepidity  and  judicious  con- 
dact,  that  Kldber  was  cut  off,  by  an  obscure  assassin,  named  Souleyman. 
ThisfEinatic  was  stimulated  to  the  atrocious  act  by  religious  persuasion,  and 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  sum  of  money  to  liberate  his  father  who  was  in 
ranfinement.  He  remained  a  month  in  Cairo  watching  his  opportunity,  and 
It  length  concealed  himself  in  a  cistern  in  the  garden  of  the  palace  which  the 
RMieral  occupied,  and  darting  out  upon  him  as  he  walked  with  an  architect, 
)«>*u»  iioo.  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  assassin  was  brought  before  a  mili- 
tary commission,  and  ordered  to  be  impaled  alive;  a  shocking  punishment, 
the  disgrace  of  the  French  generals,  which  he  endured  with  unshrinking 
brtitode  for  three  days  together,  evincing  alike  in  his  examinations  and  his 
last  moments  a  mixture  of  fanatical  spirit  and  filial  piety,  which  would  be 
^med  incredible  if  it  had  not  occurred  in  real  life  (2). 

The  premature  death  of  this  distinguished  general  was  a  clap  of  thunder  to 
the  Egyptian  army,  and  was  attended  with  Important  effects  upon  the  issue 
rfthe  war.  He  had  formed  many  important  designs  for  the  regulation  of  his 
colony,  which,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  into  effect,  might  perhaps  have 
long  preserved  that  important  acquisition  to  the  French  empire.  It  was  his 
}^mot  intention  to  have  distributed  the  lands  of  the  conquered  country 
^L  among  his  soldiers,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  veterans ;  to 
•"•  have  enlisted  the  Greeks,  Mamelukes,  and  Copts,  extensively  in  his 

iervice;  disciplined  them  after  the  ^Vcstcrn  fashion ;  and  on  the  stock  of  a 
brroidable  European  infantry,  engrafted  the  fire  and  celerity  of  the  Asiatic 
u>rse.  These  designs  were  calculated  unquestionably  to  have  formed  a  native 
orceon  thebanksof  the  Nile,  which  might  in  time  have  rivalled  that  which  Eng- 
and  has  brought  to  such  pei'fection  on  the  plains  of  Bengal ;  and  the  revenue 
tt  Egypt,  under  a  regular  government,  would  soon  have  been  equal  to  the 
itipport  of  50,000  or  40,000  auxiliary  troops  of  that  description  (5) ;  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether,  by  these  or  any  other  measures,  it  would  have 
>ecn  possible  to  have  preserved  this  colony  while  England  held  Malta,  and 
ttained  the  command  of  the  sea,  Kshe  were  resolutely  bent  upon  rescuing 
tfrom  their  hands  (4). 

(t)  Berth.  42Ti  4S3-   iom.  xiii.  4J6,  417.    Dam.  even  aOer  at!  the  disastcRi  nf  the  war,  auioanted  to 

V-  14S,  146.  Reg.  81.  21.000,000  (nncs,  or  L.840.000    The  present  Pacha 

(3)  Sir  Robert  Wiiaon'a  Esyptian  Campaign,  184.  has  raised  it  to  L. 2, 500 .000 .—See  Rsociaa.  122. 

Hun.  Ti.  148.  (4)  Jom.  xiii.  422.  Regn.  85, 86. 

(t)  The  rcveaae  obtaiaed  by  Meaoa  from  Egypt* 
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Mmott  Upon  Kl^ber's  death,  Henou,  the  governor  of  Cairo,  and  the  oM- 
cotinLlod.  est  of  the  generals  of  division,  assumed  the  command.  Intoxieated 
with  the  prosperity  of  his  situation,  and  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  be 
would  succeed  in  amalgamating  the  French  and  Egyptians,  so  as  to  render 
them  impervious  to  any  foreign  attacks,  he  declined  all  steps  towards  a 
accommodation,  rejected  the  new  overtures  of  the  Grand  Vizier  to  evacuate  the 
country  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  pro* 
posals  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  now  empowered  hy  his  govemmcDtto 
carry  into  effect  the  unauthorized  convention  of  EUArish.  At  the  same  tioN 
he  exasperated  the  inhabitants  by  the  imposition  of  additional  imposts  to  nMd 
the  expenses  of  government,  which  bad  increased  400,000  francs  (L.16/)00) 
a-month  since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  vainly  flattered  himself  ihM, 
by  assuming  the  title  of  Abdallah  (the  ser>'ant  of  God),  wearing  the  OrieMil 
costume,  and  embracing  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  he  publicly  did,  be 
would  succeed  in  maintaining  the  country  against  the  united  hostility  of  tbe 
Turks  and  English  (1). 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  Republicans  were  to  pay  deir 

for  their  resolution  to  maintain  themselves  in  Egypt,  and  that  glorioas  tiiiii 

of  military  triumphs  was  to  commence,  which  was  destined  to  throw  intolbe 

shade  the  disasters  of  former  years,  and  terminate  in  the  final  overthrow  e( 

Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  English  Government  no  sooner  re 

prri>ani.     ccivcd  intelligence  of  the  resolution  of  Menou  to  decline  the  exeea* 

!trr"E.!tHsh  ^^^°  ^  ^^®  conveniion  of  El-Arish  than  they  put  in  motion  all  ibeir 

exi)rdittoa.  resources  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  that  importait 

settlement.  For  this  purpose  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Lord  ElgiB, 

received  orders  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the  Turks  to  makeagnod 

exertion,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces,  of  Great  Britain ;  tbe  corps  of  Abc^ 

cromby,  so  long  doomed  to  hurtful  inactivity  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  to 

bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  an  English  expedition  from  fndia  was  to 

ascend  the  Bed  Sea,  cross  the  Desert,  descend  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  aii 

display  the  standards  of  Brama  on  the  shores  of  Alexandria.  So  great  aid 

(l)  Dum.  IT,  iSOt  151*  Rcgn.  93>  97.  Jom.  xiv.  ir^r,  yet  '*  the  moment  we  found  that  •  tmiTnliM 

31*2.  Bign.  ii.  29.  bad  been  aweiitcd  to  by  h  British  of  Seer.  UMfh « 

The  admission   of  the    French   Ibemselm  will  dis«pproTed  of  it,  weftriit  oRlenlocnuf«ml*>^ 

aLcw  with  whom  the  bUme  of  rrsiliiig  from  the  [  1*4 rl.  Hist.  xxxt.  596.  &97.]    Lord  Xeith  opw^ 

convnition  of  El-Arish  rewlly  rests.    The  conven-  cated  the  ^frvrfMU  orders  he  had  recrivid,  sd *■! 

tion  was  signed  at  El-Ariih  on  January  24,   1800 ;  to  the  Turka,  hut  to  tbe  Krrach  ou  theasw^i 

and   Lord  Keith's  letter,  aonoonciog  that  he  Loutd  but  lh«*  English  did  nothing  to  dissoWr  ihr  liotj: 

agree  to  no  capilulatinn,  w«s  dated   Minorca,  Ja-  the  French  broke  the  armistice,  and  the  battk  ■ 

Nuai^S/A,  more  thiiu  a  fortnight  before  the  couvrn-  Heiioptlis  was  the  consequence.   IVtc  okIm*  ii 

tion   was  signed,  founded   on   orders  d.iled    15th  ratify  the  treaty  as  soon  as  they  beani  li  hial  b"" 

Drccmher,  i7V9.  from  the  Briti.«b  GoTemnieut.  Sir  assented  to  by  on  English  offirer,  arnnd  ia  •* 

Sidney  Smith,  on  the  2ist  Feltroar)*,  1600.  stated,  time  in  Egypt,  and   were  coanBonicsted  I?  ^ 

in  .1  Iflter  to  Geui-ral  Klrbrr,  that  he  bad  received  Sidney  Smith  to  General  Meooo.    Let  •>  ^|l! 

such  iubtructiunsttii  pn*veiited  him  from  arquieteing  ccuduci  from  the  oaotttb  of  General  fteg'wr.  "tP 

in  ihe  conTrntion  of  EI-Arish.  He  adds.  "  Yon  wiii  the  9ih  Mt>saiHor  (22d  Auga«t)  M.   ^^i^^  j^ 

observe  that  the  desputihes  I  enclose  are  f»f  old  dale  nanl  ou  board  the  Tiger,  arrived  wtihaK»* 

( 1st  January),  written    .i.'liT    orders   transmitted  truce  from  the  Desert,  with  despatches  '••■  JU 

from  L.undon  on  the  l5//i  or  tlt^  Uecemlterg  evident*  (irand  Vizier  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  lif  saiioe>(<* 

ly  dictated  by  the  idea  that  you  were  almut  lu  that  Englund  had  delivered  to  him  pswpert*  ^^ 

treat  separately  with  the  Turks,  and  to  jirevent  the  sary  to  carry  into  execution  the  Ireity  ot  ''^^ 

execution  of  any  measure  contrary  to  our  treaty  of  Ue  had  prrsenUrd  himself  at  *****"'***fl'^ju 

alli.tnre.  But  now  that  my  Government  is  better  in-  refused  admiUance,  tiu^  be  had  come  n>a»w  ay  "* 

formed,  and  that  the  Lonvention  is  really  ratified,  I  Iksert.    He  had  endeavoured  lo  *""*■* 't'']2 

bare  not  the   slighlrsl  doubt  that  the  restriction  to  revolt  against  the  generals  who  rrfi«"*  J* 

against  the  excrutinn  of  the  treaty  nill  be  remored  them  back  to  France.  He  mas  seal  iack."  ^ 

Ix-fure  the  removal  of  the  trausporls."  [  Berth.  351,  is  what  the  Fn'uch  call  the  British  waf*™ "'rj 

355]    In  this  expcciaiion  of  wiiat  he  might  ex|icct  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  ^^^'^'/^^ 

from  the  prabiiy  of  the  English  Cabinet,  Sir  Sidney  their  detrlamatiuos  on  this  solij'vt  receirra  u^^Ft 

was  not  mistaken ;  for  Mr.  Pitt  stated   in  Parlia-  .and  able    support    from    the   OppasitiSM  is 

nent,  that  though  they  had  nreviously  resolved  to  English  Parliament.— S«o  P*rl,  DfUut*  tfX^  w" 

agree  to  no  treaty  between  the  Turks  and  French,  S96»  and  l436i  1438- 
in  wbicli  tbelalter  did  not  surrender  «•  priwnen  of 
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ibFDiii.  extensive  a  project  had  never  been  formed  by  any  nation,  ancient 
^ti^T^  or  modem ;  and  ili^was  not  the  least  marvellous  circumsUnce  of  this 
i*e  uttrfc.  eventful  period,  that  a  remote  province  of  the  Roman  empire  should 
have  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  the  forces  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  in  one  combined  enterprise,  and  brought  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile 
tribes  unknown  to  the  arms  of  Geesar  and  Alexander  (1  j. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  corps  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  had  so 
long  been  tossed  about  by  the  winds  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  set  sail  from  Malta  on  December  10th,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  of 
six  weeks,  and  remounting  two  hundred  of  its  cavalry  with  Turkish  horse, 
anired  at  Marmarice  in  the  Levant  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Eight 
tboosand  men,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  were  to  embark  at  Bombay  at  the  same 
time,  and  proceed  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  while  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Virier,  which  was  to  be  reinforced  since  its  late  disasters,  was  to  break  up 
from  Acre,  and  again  cross  the  Desert  which  separates  Egypt  from  Syria.  The 
project  was  magnificently  conceived,  but  it  presented  almost  insurmount- 
able diflBcttlties  in  the  execution,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  weight 
of  the  contest  would  fall  upon  Abercromby^s  forces.  To  combine  an  attack 
with  success  from  various  quarters,  on  an  enemy  in  possession  of  a  central 
position  from  whence  he  can  at  pleasure  crush  the  first  which  approaches,  is 
at  all  times  a  difficult  and  hazardous  operation.  But  what  must  it  be,  when 
tlieforces brought  togetherfor  the  enterprise  are  drawnfrom  different  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  the  tumultuary  levies  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  be  supported  by 
the  infantry  of  England  and  the  sable  battalions  of  llindostan  (2)  ? 
wboieeott-  The  English  army  had  long  delayed  the  commencement  of  opera- 
jSwrom"  tionsin  Egypt,  in  order  to  await  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish 
*/«  corps,  forces,  and  give  time  to  the  Grand  Seignior  to  collect  an  armament 
of  the  promised  strength  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Desert.  But  when  the  fleet 
approached  the  Levant,  they  learned  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  any 
co-operation  in  that  quarter.  The  Ottoman  forces,  notwithstanding  all  the 
levies  ordered  in  Asia  Minor,  did  not  yet  amount  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  they  were  all  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  discipline  and  equipment. 
So  completely  had  their  spirit  been  broken  by  the  recent  disasters,  that  they 
anticipated  with  the  utmost  dread  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  they  'ever  could  be  brought  to  lace  the  French  in- 
fiantry.  To  complete  their  inefficiency,  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  camp, 
and  rendiered  their  co-operation  a  subject  of  dread  rather  than  ambition ;  a 
frightful  epidemic  ravaged  Palestine ;  the  most  violent  discord  raged  between 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  and  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand 
men,  who  had  been  collected  at  Aleppo  to  repair  their  losses,  received  a  dif- 
ferent destination,  from  the  alarming  rebellion  of  Oglou  Pacha,  one  of  the 
eastern  satraps  of  the  Turkish  empire  (5). 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  co-operation  in  this  quarter,  and  unable  to  rely 
on  the  distant  and  uncertain  aid  of  the  Red  Sea  expedition,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby perceived  that  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  on  which  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  had  so  long  been  set,  and  on  which,  in  some  measure, 
the  fate  of  the  war  was  involved,  would  depend  on  his  own  troops.  For- 
tanately,  he  was  of  a  character  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  prospect  of 
danger,  and  although  the  forces  at  his  disposal  were  little  more  than  half  of 


(I)  WilMw's  BKTpt,  3.  Jom.  xW.  808.  (8)  WiU,«.  Dam.  iv,  154<  Begn.  140. 

(9)  Wib.4,  5.  Ann.  Reg.  1801*  328.   Jom.  xiv. 
309. 

IV,  J  8 
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Sir  Ralph  those  which  it  was  ultimately  proved  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
ilSV'tbe***  adversary,  he  gallantly  resolved,  alone  and  unaided,  to  make  the 
IiitrJ?  attempt.    Orders,  therefore,  were  given  to  the  fleet  to  weigh 

Feb.  23,  isoi.  anchor ;  and  although  the  weather  was  still  very  tempestuooi, 
and  the  Greek  pilots  unanimously  declared  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
attempt  a  landing  on  the  Egyptian  coast  till  the  equinoctial  gales  were  over, 
the  admiral  stood  out  to  sea,  bearing  with  him  a  noble  array  of  two  hundnd 
ships  (i). 

March  I.  On  the  1st  Mait^  the  leading  frigate  made  a  signal  for  land,  aad 
th7c*^du  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Aboobr 
IJSSt  of  ""*  '^^y^  precisely  on  the  spot  where  Nelson's  great  victory  had  beat 
E«7pt.  gained  three  years  before.  The  remains  of  that  terrible  strife  am 
still  visible,  the  Foudroyant  chafed  her  cables  against  the  ^Orient's  wndi, 
and  soon  after  fished  up  her  anchor.  A  nobler  sight  could  hardly  be  ioi- 
gined ;  two  hundred  vessels  covered  the  ocean  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  ooold 
reach;  the  sand-hills  of  Egypt  were  already  covered  with  cannon  and  hoslik 
troops;  while  every  heart  beat  high  with  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  son 
measuring  their  strength  with  the  enemy,  and  engaging  in  a  contest  oo 
which  the  whole  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed.  The  state  of  the  wealhcr 
for  several  days  prevented  the  possibility  of  landing;  but  at  length  tke 
wind  having  abated,  the  preparations  were  completed  on  the  evening  of 
March  8.  the  7th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  at  two  o^clock,  the  fini 
tto*e"i^(i^.  division,  five  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  assembled  in  tke 
boats,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  which  were  prepared  to  eooTef 
them  to  the  shore.  The  clear  silence  of  the  night,  the  solemnity  of  the  scene, 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  engaged,  the  unknovs 
dangers  to  which  they  were  approaching,  filled  every  mind  with  anxious 
suspense ;  and  thousands  of  heave  hearts  then  throbbed  with  emotion,  wiio 
were  yet  destined  to  astonish  Europe  by  their  gallant  bearing,  when  the 
hour  of  trial  approached.  But  not  a  vestige  of  confusion  or  trepidation  op- 
peared  in  the  conduct  of  the  debarkation ;  silently  the  troops  descended 
from  their  transports,  and  took  their  places  assigned  them  in  the  boots; 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  as  they  approached  the  coast,  but  the  meisaitd 
dip  of  thousands  of  oars  in  the  water,  incessantly  urging  towards  the  shore 
the  flower  of  the  British  empire  (2). 

(1)  Wil8.  7.  Ann.  Rfg.  1801,  226. 

The  forces  on  board  the  fleet.  And  those  to  which  they  were  opposed  in  Egypt,  stood  as  Mkm*  >- 

En^lUh.  French. 

lufanlry 16,46S  Infantry^ SSiOiO 

Cavalry 472  Cavalry, 1.SS0 

Atliilcry, S78  Artillery tA99 

■  Disaioiinted  CsTalry,    .    .    .  W 

16,513  Si.SM 

^''^ •           »g»                               Sick _9» 

ToUl, 17,512  ilMt 

[  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby's  return.  Wilson,  270,  273.      [Jom.  xiv.  316  ] 

There  were  999  sick  in  the  British  anny  when  it  from  27.000  to  2B.O0O  men.    The  force  aadcr  Sd 

landed,  tiuH  996  in  the  French,  so  that  this  diminu-  DsTid  Balrd,  which  oltimaldy  bnded  at .%»,«» 

tiuii  left  the  relative  forces  of  the  two  nations  the  5,500  men,  and  as  they  could  not  be  laiifff 

same  as  before.  neglected,   and  the  French  rcqairvd  to  ouislst* 

The  French  troops  who  capitulated  at  «"T.T»  *?.  *^*  "f  "?'•  *^«  T^ZJ^^ 

Cairo  were,    ........     13,672         could  be  rel.ed  on  for  immedjile  opjfat«J^ 

And  at  Alexandria. 10.508         "''T^r  T*"'t  ""f  1^^  T-        ^Z,T,i   tZ 

decisive  battle  of  Aleftandna.~Sce  Jo«i»«,  "^' 

24  180         3'C  — Sii  R.  WiLsoK,  167,  and  a«Biis»,p'4**' 

So  thai,  supposing  4,000  had  been  lost  in  killed      ^"*''""'  "*»*  *' 
and  wouoded,  and  prisoners,  during  the  campaign,         (2)  Ann.  Reg,  1801*  «27,    Wife.  IS,  IJ-  '•' 
the  total  force  at  its  coinmeaceiaeal  mu»t  have  been     Xiv.  322, 
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fmM  The  French  on  the  heights  were  about  two  thousand  strong, 
£^  posted  in  a  concaye  semicircle,  about  a  mile  in  length,  supported 
'^  by  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eastle  of 
Aix)akir  on  the  other.  The  boats  remained  for  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  menacing  different  points  of  the  coast,  and  at  length  the  whole 
being  assembled,  the  signal  was  made  to  advance  at  nine  o'clock.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boat^,  each  filled  with  fifty  men,  instantly  moved  forward 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  while  the  armed  vessels,  which  covered  their 
flanks,  began  to  cannonade  the  batteries  on  shore.  The  French  allowed 
tbem  to  approach  within  easy  range,  and  then  opened  at  once  so  heavy  a  fire 
that  the  water  seemed  literally  to  be  ploughed  up  with  shot,  and  the  foam 
nised  by  it  resembled  a  surf  rolling  over  breakers.  Silently  the  boats  ap- 
proached the  tempest,  the  sailors  standing  up  and  rowing  with  uncommon 
vigour,  the  soldiers  sitting  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  anxiously  awaiting 
die  moment  to  use  them.  When  they  reached  the  fire,  several  boats  were 
nmk,  and  the  loss  among  their  crowded  crews  was  very  severe;  but  not- 
withstanding this  the  line  pressed  forward  with  such  precision,  that  the 
jvows  of  almost  all  the  first  division  struck  the  sand  at  the  same  time.  The 
troops  instantly  jumped  out  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
beach, formed  before  they  could  be  charged  by  the  enemy;  the  42d,  23d, 
ind  40th  raiments  rushed  up  the  steep  front  of  the  heights  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  carried  them  in  the  most  gallant  style;  the  guards  followed, 
md  though  disordered  for  a  moment  by  a  charge  of  horse  before  their  for- 
Bation  was  completed,  made  good  their  ground,  and  drove  back  the  enemy; 
irfaile  the  5th  and  Royals  landed  in  time  to  defeat  a  column  which  was 
Mivancing  through  a  hollow  against  the  flank  of  their  newly  establitihed 
ine.  In  an  hour  the  whole  division  was  established  on  the  heights,  though 
weakened  by  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded;  the  enemy  retired 
rith  the  loss  of  three  hundred,  and  left  eight  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands 
I  the  victors  (1). 

A^dttet  This  brilliant  opening  had  the  most  important  effects  on  the  fate 
f^  of  the  campaign.  The  gallant  conduct  of  the  troops,  the  splendid 
^'*'  spectacle  which  their  landing  in  presence  of  the  enemy  had  af- 
)rded,  the  rapidity  of  their  success  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,  filled  both 
Ike  soldiers  and  sailors  with  exultation,  and  already  began  to  produce  that 
Mfidence  in  their  own  prowess  which  in  military  affairs,  as  well  as  else- 
where in  life,  is  not  the  least  important  element  in  success.  Sir  Ralph 
astened  to  profit  by  his  good  fortune,  by  landing  the  other  divisions  of 
learmy,  which  was  effected  in  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  the  greatest 
tpedition.  Some  uneasiness  was  at  first  experienced  by  the  want  of  water, 
it  Sir  Sidney  Smith  soon  relieved  their  anxiety  by  telling  them  that 
herever  date-trees  grew  water  must  be  near;  a  piece  of  grateful  informa- 
m  which,  like  every  other  furnished  by  that  enterprising  officer,  proved  to 
5  correct  (2). 

It  is  now  ascertained,  that  if  the  English  army  had  pushed  vigorously  on 
fore  the  enemy  had  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  they  might 
on  have  taken  Alexandria  with  very  little  difficulty ;  and  had  they  been  as 
^U.  aware  of  their  prowess  as  they  have  since  become,  they  would  probably 
ive  done  so  (3).  But  they  were  then  only  novices  in  the  military  art,  and 

[f)  Re^    !20S.  309.    Wils.  14,  15.   Ann.  Reg.  movement  on  the  opera  stage;  three  such  completed 

lit  3S7.  7M.  the  landing  of  the  army."— Us  Casbs,  i.  243. 

'Tilts  deborkaUon,"  said  General  Bertrand,  "was  (2)  Wils.  i7,  IS.  Ann.  Reg.  1801,  228. 

nimble ;  in  lass  than  fire  or  six  minntea  they  (3)  Regn.  209.  JOum.  iv.  157« 
Mntod  S>MO  nwo  in  battle  axra  j ;  it  ma  like  a 
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Baturally  distrustful  of  themselves  when  opposed  to  thefar-iamed  yetenmjrf 
caarioiif  Frauce.  Abercromby,  therefore,  advanced  with  caution.  His  first 
thr?njiii^  care  was  to  complete  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  caDnonf 
fenerai.  ^nd  stores,  a  service  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  from  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  and  which  occupied  the  three  foUowiog 
days.  The  castle  of  Aboukir  was  at  the  same  time  invested,  and  intrenchmettti 
thrown  up  round  the  camp.  It  then  appeared  how  much  reason  theBritishbad 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  supineness  of  Menou  in  retaining  his  prin- 
cipal force  at  Cairo,  when  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  establishing  himseM 
in  his  colony;  for  had  he  appeared  with  eighteen  thousand  men  on  the 
heights  of  Aboukir,  the  only  point  on  the  coast  where  a  descent  was  practi- 
cable, the  landing  could  never  have  been  attempted,  or  if  it  had,  it  woaldii 
all  probability  have  terminated  in  disaster.  The  truth  was,  the  French  g^ 
neral  like  all  his  contemporaries  at  that  period,  greatly  underrated  the  British 
military  forces,  and  he  gladly  heard  of  their  debarkation,  from  a  belief  that 
they  would  soon  become  prisoners  of  war.  Thus,  while  the  English,  from  not 
being  aware  of  their  own  strength,  lost  the  opportunity  of  taking  Alexandria 
in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  French,  from  an  overweening  confidenoe 
in  theirs,  reduced  themselves,  in  the  end,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  GaudiDe 
Forks  (4  j. 

The  preparations  being  at  length  completed,  the  army  moved  forward,  oi 
the  evening  of  the  iSth,  to  Mandora  tower,  where  they  encamped  in  three 
lines.  The  enemy  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  reinforced  from  Gain 
and  Rosetta,  so  that  their  force  amounted  to  five  thousand  four  hundred  in- 
fantry, six  hundred  cavalry,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  Notwith- 
standing thesmallnessof  their  numbers,  Generals  Friant  andLanusseresoM 
to  make  good  their  ground  against  .the  invaders,  trusting  to  their  great  sa- 
periority  in  cavalry,  the  strength  of  their  position  in  front  of  an  old  RonaB 
^^p/"'  ^^Pf  ^^^  l^hc  facility  of  retiring  to  Alexandria  in  case  of  disaster. 
p'^Vh*'  "^^^  English  general  advanced  cautiously,  at  day*break  on  the 
▼•njuard.  momiug  of  the  15th,  in  three  lines;  the  enemy's  force  was  on- 
known,  and  it  was  in  an  especial  manner  necessary  to  take  precaution  against 
his  decided  superiority  in  horse.  The  first  line,  when  it  came  within  ranfe 
of  the  enemy,  was  received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  while  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  impetuously  charged  its  flank;  but  both  attacks  were 
gallantly  repnlsed  by  the  90th  and  d^d  regiments,  and  the  advance  of  the 
second  line  soon  compelled  the  Republicans  to  retreats  Then  was  the  mo- 
ment to  have  followed  up  their  success,  and  by  a  rapid  charge  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  case  Alexandria  would  probably  hiave  falkn 
an  easy  conquest,  but  the  English  were  still  ignorant  of  their  own  poweRf 
and  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  them  from  taking  the  advantage  whidi 
they  might  have  derived  from  their  victory.  They  contented  ibemsei«s, 
therefore,  with  occupying  the  ground  so  easily  won,  and  halted  within  ean- 
non-shot  of  their  second  line  of  defence ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  enemy  bad 
established  themselves  on  the  heights  in  their  rear  in  front  of  Alexandria; 
that  they  again  moved  forward  to  the  charge.  They  then  advanced  with  ad- 
mirable coolness,  and  in  parade  order,  under  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon 
shot;  but  the  attack  was  not  conducted  with  the  vigour  and  rapidity  neces- 
sary to  ensure  decisive  success,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  tumaposiiH* 
which  his  great  superiority  of  numbers  would  have  enabled  the  English^ 
neral  so  easily  to  outflank.  The  consequence  was  that  the  British  sustained  a 

(1)  Dam.  iv.  158.  Wils.  18, 19.   Juin.  xiv.  32i|  325. 
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ksiA  donble  of  that  of  their  adversaries  (1) ;  and  though  the  second  position 
was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  French,  who  withdrew  the  bulk  of  their 
forces  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  yet  this  was  done  in  perfect  order,  and 
nilhoutany  loss  of  artillery ;  whereas  had  Abercroraby  possessed  the  confn 
dence  in  himself  and  his  soldiers  which  subsequent  triumphs  gave  to  Wei* 
liogton  or  Picton,  he  would  have  carried  the  position  of  the  enemy,  by  a  com-' 
bined  attack  in  front  and  flank  (2),  in  half  an  hour,  and  entered  Alexandria 
along  with  their  broken  battalions. 

Darrip.  Tho  positiou  now  occupied  by  the  British  was  by  nature  strong ; 
t!m^i^  the  right  was  advanced  before  the  rest  of  the  line  nearly  a  quarter 
te^MuJh  ^^  vail^y  on  high  ground,  and  extended  to  the  large  and  magni^- 
«»r-  ficent  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace  within  fifty  yards  of  the  sea ;  their 
left  rested  on  the  lake  Maadieh;  the  intervening  space,  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  copsisted  of  a  succession  of  low  sand-hills.  In  front  of  the  position 
vas  a  level  sandy  surface,  which  commenced  before  the  left,  and  extended  as 
iar  as  the  French  lines ;  on  this  plain  cavalry  could  act,  but  as  they  ap- 
proached the  British  videttes,  they  found  the  ground  strewed  with  large 
stones,  the  remains  of  Roman  edifices  which  formerly  had  covered  all  that 
part  of  the  shore.  Gun-boats  in  the  sea  and  the  lake  Maadieh,  protected  each 
flank;  on  the  left,  in  front  of  the  lines  occupied  by  the  troops,  was  a  redoubt 
mounted  by  twelve  pieces  of  cannon ;  two  were  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  palace,  and  in  the  centre  slight  works  were  thrown  up  to  aid  the  fire 
of  the  musketry.  In  this  position  the  British  army,  now  reduced  by  sickness, 
the  sword,  and  detachments  to  the  rear,  to  11,500  men,  with  thirty-six  pieces 
of  cannon,  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  (3). 

FMtioa  or  The  position  of  the  French  was  still  stronger.  A  high  ridge  of  hills 
tke  Preach,  extendod  from  the  sea  to  the  canals  of  Alexandria ;  along  this  ele- 
vated ground  their  troops  were  placed,  with  fort  Cretin  rising  in  deceitful 
grandeur  in  the  centre,  and  fort  Gaffarelli  in  the  rear  of  the  left.  Their  gene- 
rab  were  at  first  fearful  that  the  advance  of  the  English  had  cut  off  the  dikes 
which  formed  their  line  of  communication  with  Menou ;  but  that  commander 
discovered  a  circuitous  route,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Alexandria, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  whole  disposable  French  troops,  11,000 
strong,  including  1400  cavalry,  with  46  pieces  of  cannon,  were  dravm  up  on 
this  imposing  position.  Every  thing  conspired  to  recommend  early  and  de- 
cisive operations ;  the  ancient  fame  and  tried  prowess  of  the  Egyptian  army 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  they  would  speedily  drive  the  presumptuous 
islanders  into  the  sea ;  while  by  protracting  operations,  time  would  be 
>flbrded  for  the  Grand  Vizier  to  cut  off  the  garrisons  on  the  frontier  of  Syria, 
and  the  Indian  army  to  menace  their  rear  from  the  Red  Sea  (4). 
hturntiag  The  grouud  occupied  by  the  two  armies  was  singularly  calculated 
umI'^.  to  awaken  the  most  interesting  recollections.  England  and  France 
wahthe  ^'^re  here  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  East  in  the  cradle  of  an- 
'^^'  cient  civilisation,  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  was  delivered  up  to 
the  victorious  arms  of  Cssar,  and  uader  the  walls  of  the  city  which  is  destined 
toperpetgjite  to  the  latest  generation  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  Alexander. 

,  (t)  Tbe  Bnglisli  loct  f  .200,  the  Frcncli  500  men  (2)  Wils.  20.  23.  Regn.  915, 219.  Jom.  sit.  327, 

in  Ihifl  aCrair.    It  is  iinpcvsihle  to  rerosc  a  tribule  of  328.  Ann.  tieff.  1801 .  229. 

adinlntiontot*jr»kill  of  the  ,<;encrnl?and  Talnaror  (3)  Wils.24,  25,  30.    negn.  220.  222.    Jem.  xir« 

t)>e   toklien.    whicli.    with  tarh  inferior  forces  330.  Ann.  Bef;.  1801.232. 

•aaUed  the  Republicaiu,  at  so  slight  a  cost,  to  (4)  V>  ils.  25.    Join.  xiv.  329,  330.    Begn.  222, 

inflirt  M>  sprions  a  Iom  upon  their  adversaries  — Sec  323.  Hard.  viii.  152. 

^Viijoar,  23;  Rvcsiei.  217,  219;  and  /inn.  Reg. 

1S01.227. 
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Every  object  which  met  the  eye  was  fraught  with  historic  renown.  On  the 
right  of  ihe  French  line  rose  Pompey's  Pillar,  on  the  left  Cleopatra^s  Needle; 
in  (he  distance  were  seen  the  mouldering  walls  and  Eastern  domes  of  Alex- 
andria, while  on  the  extreme  horizon,  stretching  into  the  sea,  appeared  the 
far-famed  tower  of  Pharos.  The  British,  as  well  as  their  antagonists,  felt  the 
influence  of  the  scene  and  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion  ;  and  these  ancient 
rivals  in  military  renown  prepared  to  join  in  their  first  serious  contest  siDoe 
the  Revolution  (i),  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  the  animating  presence  in  which  they  stood. 
B«tfi«or  On  thedOlh,  the  castle  of  Ahoukir,  wiih  its  garrison  of  490 mes, 
driT*"'  surrendered .  On  the  morning  of  the  24  st ,  the  army  was  under  aras 
at  three  oViock,  eagerly  expecting  the  attack  which  the  morements  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  led  them  to  anticipate.  A  gloomy  mist  covered  the 
plain,  through  which  every  eye  was  painfully  striving  to  pierce ;  every  ev 
was  straining  to  catch  the  smallest  sound ;  the  eastern  horizon  was  anxioosly 
regarded,  but  though  the  grey  of  the  morning  was  perceptible,  it  seemed  re- 
luctant to  break.  Suddenly  the  report  of  a  musket  was  heard,  followed  by 
two  cannon  shots  on  the  left ;  the  officers,  thinking  the  attack  was  to  com- 
mence there,  were  already  galloping  in  that  direction,  when  a  sharp  ratde 
brokeout  on  the  right,followed  by  theloud  shouts  which  toosarelyannonneed 
that  the  attack  had  begun  in  that  quarter.  In  fact  the  enemy,  under  Lanosse, 
were  advancing  in  great  force  against  the  Roman  ruins,  where  the  S8th  ind 
23d  regiments  were  placed;  the  English  officers  no  sooner  saw  the  glazed 
hats  of  the  Republicans  emerging  through  the  mist,  than  they  poured  in  a 
fire  by  platoons,  so  heavy  and  well-directed,  that  the  French  were  compelled 
to  swerve  to  their  left,  and  in  making^  this  movement  the  brave  Lanusse  r^ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound.  His  division  was  so  disconcerted  by  this  event,  and 
the  fire  of  the  English,  which  was  kept  up  with  uncommon  vigour,  bothoD 
their  front  and  flank,  that  they  broke  and  fled  in  confusion  behind  the  sand- 
hills. But  at  this  instant,  General  Rampon  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  fresh 
column,  two  thousand  strong,  and  joining  the  broken  remains  of  Lanusse^ 
division,  renewed  the  attack  with  greater  force,  and  succeeded  in  turning  the 
Roman  ruins  so  as  to  take  the  troops  who  defended  them  both  in  front  and 
flank.  Menou  supported  this  attack  by  a  grand  charge  with  all  his  ctTalry. 
No  sooner  did  Sir  Ral()h  perceive  it  advancing  than  he  moved  up  the  42d  and 
28th  regiments  from  the  second  line  to  the  support  of  the  menaced  wing,  hot 
soon  after  it  arrived  in  the  fire,  the  first  of  these  corps  was  suddenly  charged 
in  flank  by  the  Republican  horse,  and  broken.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
brave  Highlanders  formed  in  little  knots,  and  standing  back  to  back,  resisted 
the  cavalry  when  they  endeavoured  to  cut  them  down.  The  28th  regiffleal 
was  maintaining  a  severe  action  in  front,  when  they  were  startled  by  hearng 
French  voices  behind  their  line,  the  rear  rank  had  just  time  to  face  aboot, 
when  it  was  assailed  by  a  volley  from  a  regiment  which  had  got  round  under 
cover  of  the  mist ;  and  these  gallant  troops,  without  flinching,  stood  back  to 
back,  and  maintained  this  extraordinary  contest  for  a  considerable  time.  Bot 
this  bold  irruption  of  the  French  soon  exposed  them  to  the  same  dangers  with 
which  they  had  threatened  the  English.  The  British  reserve  advanced  in  ad- 
mirable order,  and  threw  in  a  close  and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  attacking 
column ;  the  Republicans,  in  their  turn,  were  assailed  at  once  in  front  and 
flank,  and  driven  into  the  ruins,  where  a  battalion  which,  by  its  great  success 
in  the  Italian  wars,  had  acquired  the  surname  of  the  Invincibles,  was  aMi^ 

(1)  Wik.  25. 
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to  lay  doim  its  arms,  after  having  lost  above  two-thirds  of  its  numbers.  The 
French  cavalry  also,  having  now  lost  half  their  force  by  the  close  and  mur- 
deroas  fire  of  the  English  infantry,  prepared  to  cat  their  way  back  to  their 
own  lines.  For  this  purpose  they  charged  the  English  reserve  with  the  utmost 
fary;  but  those  steady  men  with  admirable  coolness  opened  their  ranks  so  as 
to  let  the  squadrons  sweep  through,  and  instantly  closing  them  again,  and 
wheeling  about,  threw  in  so  deadly  a  fire  upon  the  disordered  horsemen, 
that  they  almost  all,  with  their  commander  Roize,  perished  on  the  spot.  The 
remnant,  both  foot  and  horse,  of  the  force  which  had  made  this  formidable 
attack,  escaped  in  confusion  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  regained  in  dis- 
may the  French  position  (f ). 

Retrctt  or  The  defeat  of  this  desperate  attack  terminated  the  important  ope- 
fteftoiHi.  rations  of  this  eventful  day.  On  the  left  of  the  English  position  the 
operations  of  the  Republicans  were  confined  to  a  distant  cannonade;  and  a 
more  serious  attack  on  the  centre  was  repulsed  by  the  close  and  destructive 
lire  of  (he  English  guards.  At  length  Menou,  finding  that  all  his  efforts  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  ordered  a  general  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the  best 
order,  to  the  heights  ofNicopolison  his  rear,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  placed 

00  that  formidable  position.  The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  iSOO  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  French  to  above  2000;  but  this  was  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  They  had  lost  the  character  of  invincibles;  the 
charm  which  had  paralysed  the  world  was  broken ;  and  on  the  standards 
taken  by  the  victors,  they  pointed  with  exultation  to  the  names,  "  Le  Pas- 
^  de  laScrivia,  le  Passage  du  Tagliamento,  le  Passage  de  Plsonzo,  la  Prize 
teGratz,  le  Pont  de  Lodi  (2).'' 

£h"tfsfr  ®"*  *****  important  triumph  was  mingled  with  one  mournful  re- 
JJj^  collection.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  had  the  glory  of  first  lead- 
wo-fcy.  ing  the  English  to  decisive  victory  over  the  arms  of  revolutionary 
'ranee,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  of  which  he 
lied  a  few  days  afterwards.  No  sooner  did  that  gallant  veteran  hear  of  the 
iirious  irruption  of  the  French  cavalry  into  the  lines  on  the  right,  than  he 
Bonnted  his  horse,  and  galloped  in  that  direction ;  he  arrived  while  it  was 
vt  dark,  when  almost  unattended  by  his  aides-de-camp,  whom  he  had  des- 
Atched  in  yarious  directions,  on  the  ground  over  which  the  cavalry  were 
weeping,  and  was  assailed  by  the  French  dragoons,  one  of  whom  he  disarmed 
B  a  persona]  conflict;  but  soon  after  he  received  a  wound  from  a  musket- 
hot  on  the  thigh,  which  compelled  him  to  dismount,  and  walk  to  the  redoubt 
n  the  right  of  the  guards,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  walking 
bout,  exposed  to  a  terrible  cannonade,  insensible  alike  to  the  pain  of  his 
round  and  the  danger  of  his  situation.  With  anxious  hopes  he  watched  the 
regress  of  the  action,  every  part  of  which  was  visible  from  that  elevated 
tation,and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  French  retire  and  the  victory 
nally  decided  before  the  loss  of  blood  began  to  darken  his  eyes.  He  lived  till 
le  morning  of  the  29th,  expressing  no  solicitude  but  for  the  issue  of  the  con- 
st ;  he  bore  a  painful  operation  for  the  extraction  of  the  ball  with  the  greatest 
rmness;  but  it  could  not  be  reached  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeons,  and  hesunk 

1  length  in  the  arms  of  glory,  leaving  a  name  enshrined  in  the  grateful  re- 
>neclion  of  his  country  (3). 

The  battle  of  Alexandria  not  only  delivered  Egypt  from  the  Republican 
oke;  it  decided,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  the  fate  of  the  civilized 

(owns.  81,  33.  Ann,  Reg.  1801,  230,231.  1801,232.  Jom.  xiv.  835, 387.  Hard.  riii.  153,  154. 
^go.  226.  227.  Jom.  x»t.  334.  335.  (3)  Wils.  48.  Ann.  Reg.  1801.  232. 

(2)  Wils.  33,  38.    R«gn.  228,  281.    Ann.  Reg. 
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m"ri7roo.  ^orld.  Thc  importaiicc  of  a  triumph  is  not  always  measured  by  the 
rrTinrTc  ')^'^^^'*  ^^  troops  engaged ;  twenty-four  thousand  Romans,  under 
lory!" ''"'  Osar  at  Pharsalia,  changed  the  face  of  antiquity;  thirty  thousand 
Republicans,  at  Marengo,  seated  Napol(k)n  on  the  consular  throne,  and  eslt- 
blishcd  a  power  which  overturned  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  contest 
of  twelve  thousand*British,  with  an  equal  number  of  French,  on  the  sands  of 
Alexandria,  in  its  remote  effects  overthrew  a  greater  empire  than  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  rescued  mankind  from  a  more  galling  tyranny  than  that 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  It  first  elevated  the  hopes  and  confirmed  the  re»- 
lution  of  the  English  soldiers;  it  first  broke  the  charm  by  which  the  oooti- 
nental  nations  had  so  long  been  enthralled ;  it  first  revived  the  military  spirit 
of  the  English  people,  and  awakened  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  descendaaU 
of  the  victors  at  Cr^cy  and  Agincourt  had  not  degenerated  from  the  valov 
of  their  fathers.  Nothing  but  the  recollection  of  this  decisive  trial  of  strengtk 
could  have  supported  the  British  nation  through  the  arduous  conflict  iMA 
awaited  them  on  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  induced  them  to  remain  fins 
and  unshaken  amidst  the  successive  prostration  of  every  continental  power, 
till  the  daw  n  of  hope  began  over  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  easlcn 
!ky  was  reddened  by  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  The  continental  nalktts, 
accustomed  to  the  shock  of  vast  armies,  and  to  regard  the  English  only  as  i 
naval  power,  attached  little  importance  to  the  contest  of  such  inconsiderdile 
bodies  of  men  on  a  distant  shore ;  but  the  prophetic  eye  of  Napol^n  at  once 
discerned  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences,  and  he  received  the  intdligenN 
of  the  disaster  at  Alexandria  with  a  degree  of  anguish  equalled  only  by  that 
experienced  from  the  shock  of  Trafalgar  (1). 
lu  nrst  But  though  destined  in  its  ultimate  effects  to  produce  these  iffl- 
Dot  vrr^''  portant  consequences,  the  victory  of  Alexandria  was  not  at  fiist 
decisive,  attended  by  results  at  all  commensurate  to  the  ardent  antieipatioDS 
of  the  English  people.  The  movemenU  of  the  English  army  were  for  long 
cautious  and  dilatory;  but,  though  their  operations  were  :30t brilliant, they 
were  skilful,  and  ultimately  produced  the  desired  results.  For  some  divs 
after  the  battle  they  remained  on  the  ground  where  they  had  so  bravely  con- 
bated,  and  the  French  occupied  the  heights  of  Nicopolis— both  parties  bei^f 
busied  in  repairing  their  losses,  and  restoring  the  strength  of  their  forces,  it 
length  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  Albanians  having  arrived  in  thebi? 
of  Aboukir,  they  were  joined  by  a  British  detachment  of  a  thousand  men,  aid 
thc  combined  forces  approached  Rosetta,  situated  on  one  of  the  mouths  a 
sJ'r.iSndcr  ^^®  ^'^®-  ^"  ^^^^^  approach,  the  French  garrison  retired  to  D*- 
of  Daiiii-  mietta,  leaving  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  fort  Julien,  who,  after 
May  9.  a  spirited  resistance,  surrendered  on  the  49th  April.  Shortly  after 
the  English  army  was  reinforced  by  three  thousand  men,  who  landed  at 
Aboukir  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  General  Hutchison  (2),  who  had  dot 
succeeded  to  the  command,  resolved  to  commence  offensive  operations* 
Meanwhile  divisions,  the  natural  result  of  such  unwonted  disasters,  broke 

•    (1^  Boar.  ir.  M9.  D'Abr.  t.  202.  Jom.  x\r.  33«.  acqnainted  witli  it;  it  was  only  to  tkfl  *y«  "^  *• 

"  1  cin  with  Mfrty  affirm,"  said  Junot,  "  that  who  ba<l  enjoyed  his  early  intioMcy  that  Womm 

Xopolron's  dciii|;n   was  to  liave  made  Ejjrpl  llie  thc  reil  which  coDtealed  the  anpaisb  af  l^"**^ 

point  fiom  which   the  thunderbolt  was  to   issue  Jaiiot  wept  like  a  child  whea  hcrera«aMV|: 

which  was  to  nviTwhdui  the  British  empire.    I  can  the  first  conaol  had  said  during  Um twa  heBftV* 

easily  sympalhlxe.  ihircfore,  with  thc  cruel  agony  he  was  with  him  after  he  received  intWIij**' 

whirh  he  underwent  wlicn  he  pronounced  these  that  disastrous  event.  "  My proi*tO alik^ «|* "J 

words,  '•  Jnniit.  wr  have  lost  Kgvpt."  Tht*  first  con-  dreams  have  b»en  destroycil  by  EajUod,"  """^ 

sul  never  let  those  Aroond  know  to  what  a  degree  ha  great  conqoeror.— *Doc«ast  ««  AaaAsrss,  ▼.  *^ 

was  afflieted  by  the  stroke  whirh  he  received  from  203.  m 

England  on  that  occasion.    Junot  alone  was  Mlj        ^2)  Ann.  Reg.  1|01>  SSS*  iom,  »T.SSt>  w* 
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w*^!  ^^^  among  the  French  generals.  General  Regnier  strongly  urged 
j^»**  the  expedience  of  leaving  garrisons  only  in  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and 
■4ds.  other  important  points,  and  concentrating  the  mass  of  the  troops 
It  Ramanieh,  in  a  situation  either  to  fall  upon  the  English  army,  if  they 
sboald  leave  their  lines  to  attack  Rosetta  or  Alexandria,  or  crush  the  Grand 
Tizier  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the  Desert.  But  nothing  could  induce 
Menoa  to  adopt  any  thing  hut  half  measures.  He  detached  four  thousand 
troops  to  relieve  Rosetta,  who  arrived  on  the  Nile  too  late  to  disengage  that 
place,  and  retired  to  El-Aft,  where  they  threw  up  intrenchments,  and  awaited 
the  movements  of  the  English ;  but  himself  remained  at  Alexandria,  obsti- 
ilJSSrf  ^*^^y  persisting  in  t.he  belief  that  the  Grand  Vizier  would  never  cross 
Jkm.  the  Desert,  that  the  English  would  not  venture  to  qait  their  posi- 
tion, and  that  K  he  remained  Orm  a  little  longer,  they  would  again  betake 
April  13.  themselves  to  their  vessels.  Meanwhile  General  Hutchison  was  ra- 
pidly circumscribing  his  limits  at  Alexandria;  he  cut  the  isthmus  which 
separated  the  lake  Maadieh  from  the  dried  bed  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  filled 
with  the  sea  that  monument  of  ancient  industry,  which  in  a  great  degree 
Isolated  Alexandria  from  the  rest  of  Egypt ;  while  the  British  flotilla  ascended 
the  Nile,  and  captured  an  important  convoy  descending  that  river  for  the  use 
of  its  garrison.  These  disasters  produced  the  greatest  discouragement  in  the 
French  army  (i) ;  the  dissensions  among  the  officers  increased  in  vehemence, 
ud  General  Regnier^s  language  in  particular  became  so  menacing  that  the 
Dommander-in-chief,  apprehensive  that  he  might,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  army,  assume  the  command,  had  him  arrested  and  sent  back  to  France  (2). 
^^  The  detachment  of  La  Grange,  with  four  thousand  men,  having 
'^  reduced  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  to  little  more  than  six  thou- 
sand. General  Hutchison  at  length  moved  forward,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces,  towards  Ramanieh,  in  order  to  menace  Cairo, 
^"**  and  carry  the  war  into  the  upper  parts  of  Egypt.  Four  thousand 
^itish  and  six  thousand  Turks,  in  the  first  instance,  advanced  against  the 
Dtrenched  position  of  La  Grange  at  El-Aft<  On  the  approach  of  such  consi- 
lerable  forces,  he  retired  to  the  fortified  position  of  Ramanieh,  an  important 
)ost  on  the  Nile,  from  which  the  canal  branches  off  which  connects  it  with 
iiexandria,  where  he  collected  four  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry, 
^  ■>'  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  After  a  sharp  skirmish,  however,  this 
Position  was  abandoned,  and  the  advance  of  Hutchison  having  cut  off  their 
reu-eat  to  Alexandria,  the  Republicans  were  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
•mptanoi  Cairo,  which  they  reached  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  capture  of 
lannieb.  Ramanieh  was  an  important  step  in  the  campaign,  as  it  completely 
solated  the  troops  at  Cairo  from  those  at  Alexandria,  cut  off  the  chief  sup- 
plies from  the  latter  city,  and  rendered  all  attempt  at  co-operation  impos- 
ible  between  them.  The  fruits  of  this  acquisition  soon  appeared  in  the  cap- 
ure  of  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  men  and  six  hundred  camels,  bound  for 
Jexandria,  which,  in  the  pathless  solitude  of  the  Desert,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
tctivity  and  vigilance  of  the  English  cavalry  (3). 

(1)  Jom.  xir.  SS9*  S40.  Regn.  335.  252.  Wils.  56>     Alexandria.  General  Regnier  was  more  habitaated 

(2)  The  chanrten  of  Menem  and  Rc{n>ier  are  to  war;  bnl  he  wanted  the  chief  <pi.iHt7  in  a  general- 
Ma  giTen  bj  Napolten  :—'*  Menoa  appeared  to  in-chief;  ncellent  when  aecond  in  command,  he 
■▼e  all  the  qnalitiet  fitted  for  the  command  ;  be  was  anfil  to  take  the  lead.  His  character  was  silent 
as  teamed,  nprigfat,  and  an  excellent  civil  go-  and  solitary;  lijiring  no  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
rrnor.  He  bad  become  a  Mnsralman,  which,  how  electrifying,  ruling,  or  guiding  maniiind."—{fAP. 
dimtons  soerer,  was  agreeable  to  the  natives  of  in  Modth.  i.  73.  74. 

le  coantry:  a  donbC  bnog  nvei-  his  military  capa-         (3)  Jom.  xit.  339,  341.  Wills.  84>  M.  Ann.  Reg. 
ty,  but  none  over  his  personal  courage;  he  had     1801 »  334. 
icd   well  in  la   Vend^  and  at  the  aasaolt  of 
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Genrni  Mcaiiwhile  the  Grand  Yizier,  encoaraged  by  the  unwonted  intel- 
SfJl'"d  **  ligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  forces,  and  relieved  by  the 
nrnr  Cairo  cessatjon  of  the  plague  in  his  army,  one  great  cause  of  his  weak- 
ness, mustered  up  courage  to  «toss  the  I>esert,  and  in  the  middle  of  April 
drew  near  to  the  French  fortified  position,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  At  his  approach,  the  Republicans  evacoated 
Salahieh  and  Balbeis,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  Damietta,  at  the  moolh 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  drew  Iwck  all  their  forces  to  Cairo, 
the  arrival  of  La  Grange  with  the  troops  from  Ramanieh  having  increased 
the  disposable  force  of  general  Belliard  to  ten  thousand  veterans,  he  moTed 
forward  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  chosen  troops  to  El-Hanka,  to  meet  the 
Turkish  force.  But  the  Mussulmans  were  now  under  very  different  directioa 
from  that  which  led  them  to  destruction  at  Hrliopolis.  Major  Hope,  after- 
wards one  of  the  most  distinguished  lieutenants  of  Wellington,  was  with  Che 
artillery,  and  Major  IloUoway  directed  all  the  movements  of  the  Grand  Vizkr. 
These  able  officers  brought  up  the  Turkish  artillery  and  infantry  to  the  fight 
in  a  wood  of  date-trees,  where  the  superiority  of  European  discipline  was  not 
so  decisive  as  in  the  open  plain ;  while  a  skilful  movement  of  the  caiahy 
towards  their  rear  threatened  to  cut  off"  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Gairo.  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  an  indecisive  action  of  five  hours,  Belliard  re- 
treated to  the  capital;  a  result  so  different  from  any  which  bad  yet  attended 
their  warfare  with  the  Republicans,  that  it  elevated  immensely  the  spiritsof 
the  Ottomans,  and  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  disposed  then  to 
resign  themselves  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  the  British  officers  attached 
to  their  stafl'(l). 

This  important  advantage  having  thrown  the  enemy  on  all  sides  backisto 
the  capital,  and  the  success  of  the  Turks  having  proved  that  under  proper 
guidance  some  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them  in  active  operations, 
Cairo  Is  General  Hutchison  resolved  to  advance  immediately  against  CaiitH 
inTfsi«L  although  the  promised  co-operation  of  the  troops  from  the  Red  Set 
could  not  be  calculated  upon,  as,  from  the  prevalence  of  contrary  ^inds  ii 
that  dangerous  strait,  they  had  been  detained  much  beyond  the  appointed 
M«y  »o  time.  The  English  army  invested  Cairo  on  the  20th  May  on  the  left, 
while  the  Grand  Vizier  did  the  same  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Theiw- 
tificatlons  of  the  to^ivn,  begun  by  Rlt^ber,  had  been  assiduously  continued  bj 
Menou;  but  they  were  too  extensive,  stretching  ovfer  a  circumference  rf 
fourteen  miles,  to  be  adequately  guarded  by  nine  thousand  men,  to  which  the 
effective  part  of  the  garrison  was  now  reduced ;  and  although  General  Baird, 
with  the  Indian  army,  had  not  yet  arrived,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  thef 
would  make  their  appearance  in  the  rear  If  the  siege  were  continued  for  aaf 
c«pjiai«-  length  of  time.  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  and  fearful 
cTiro**  that  by  delay  he  might  not  obtain  equally  favourable  terms,  Belliard, 

on  the  day  following,  proposed  a  capitulation,  on  the  same  conditions  as  bad 
been  agreed  to  the  year  before  at  El-Arish,  viz.  that  the  army  should  be  ««• 
May  aa.  vcycd  lo  Franco  within  fifty  days,  with  their  arms,  artilicry,  and 
baggage.  This  was  immediately  agreed  to.  The  troops  embarked  on  the  Nite 
in  virtue  of  this  capitulation,  amounted  to  13,672,  besides  the  civil  senants, 
and  they  left  in  the  hands  of  the  British  520  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  besides 
the  field  pieces  of  the  corps  which  they  carried  with  them;  an  astonisbing 
conquest  to  have  been  achieved  by  a  European  force  of  smaller  amount,  and 


CO  Jom,  xiT.  343,  S43.    Ann.  Rej.  l$0l.  235.   WJU.  110,  HI. 
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a  hstiBg  monument  of  the  important  triumph  gained  by  the  British  anns  on 
the  sands  of  Alexandria  (1). 

Adfi^of  Shortly  after  this  capitnlation  was  signed,  the  army  of  General 
M^^tt.  Baird,  six  thousand  four  hundred  strong,  of  whom  3600  were 
British  and  2800  aepoys,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  (he  Nile  from 


trom 


the  Red 


India  (2).  They  had  sailed  from  Bombay  in  the  end  of  December, 
Imt  Dofntunately  the  monsoon  had  set  in  before  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  reach  their  original 
destination,  niiich  was  Suez,  in  time  to  operate  as  a  diversion  to  the  British 
Mjr9-  force  when  it  first  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  After  struggling 
hard  with  contrary  winds  for  above  two  months,  in  the  course  of  which  two 
transports  were  lost,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Cosseir,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  preparations  were  instantly  made  for  crossing  the 
Desert  which  separates  the  Red  Sea  from  Thebes.  This  passage  is  oire  hundred 
md  forty  miles  long;  and  as  it  was  the  first  instance  recorded  in  history  of  a 
Earopean  army,  wiUi  the  artillery  and  encumbrances  of  modem  warfare, 
crossing  one  of  the  Eastern  deserts,  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  worthy  of 
^^  observation.  The  first  detachment  began  its  march  from  Cosseir, 
MTti  Aw  and  in  nine  days  it  arrived  at  Kinneh  on  the  Nile.  The  road  across 
^Ma  the  arid  wilderness  lies  almost  the  whole  way  through  a  succession 
w  of  ravines,  winding  amongst  hills  varying  from  hve  to  fifteen 
inidred  feet  in  h«ight.  These  hills  are  very  remarkable,  rising  often  perpen* 
ticnlarly  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  as  if  they  had  been  scarped  by  art,  here 
igain  rather  broken  and  overhanging,  as  if  they  were  the  lofty  banks  of  a 
nighty  river,  and  the  traveller  traversing  its  dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you 
ire  quite  land  locked ;  now  again  you  open  on  lateral  valleys,  and  see  upon 
leigbts  beyond  small  square  towers.  D^pdts  of  prorisions  had  been  provided 
t  the  eight  stations  where  the  army  halted,  and  wells  dug  by  the  Arabs,  from 
rUch  a  tolerable  supply  of  water  was  obtained,  though  in  many  places  rather 
f  a  brackish  quality.  Not  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen,  and  hardly  any  traces 
f  vegetation  were  discovered  along  this  dreary  tract;  nothing  met  the  eye 
at  bare  and  arid  rocks  in  the  mountains,  and  loose  sand  or  hard  gravel  in 
lie  hollows.  The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  from  heat  and  thirst  were  very 
real;  for  though  they  marched  only  during  the  night,  yet  the  atmosphere., 
eated  to  115  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  during  the  day,  was  at  all 
mes  sultry  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  soon  found  that  it 
IS  impossible  by  drinking  to  allay  the  thirst,  and  that  indulgence  in  that 
spect  only  augmented  the  desire;  a  little  vinegar  mixed  with  water  proved 
le  only  effectual  relief.  Every  where  the  cannon  and  ammunition  waggons 
used  with  facility,  drawn  by  oxen  brought  from  India.  No  words  can 
iscribe  the  transports  of  the  soldiers  when  at  Rensch  they  first  came  in  sight 
Uhe  Nile,  flowing  in  a  full  majestic  stream  in  the  green  plain  at  their  feet; 
e  bonds  of  discipline  were  unavailing  to  prevent  a  tumultuous  rush  of  men, 
yrses,  camels,  and  oxen,  when  they  approached  its  banks,  to  plunge  into 
e  waves.  At  length  by  great  efforts  the  army  was  assembled  at  Thebes  with 
!ry  little  loss,  considering  the  arduous  service  they  had  undergone.  They 
ere  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  and  stately  temples 
hich  are  destined  to  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  the  wonders  of  ancient 
nrpt,  and  embarking  on  the  Nile,  fell  down  in  boats  in  nine  days,  a  distance 
three  hundred  miles,  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th 

1)  Jom.  xW.  34S.  S46.    Wib.  1ST,  285.  Ann.        (3)  Wils,  16S>  189. 
MSOI,9Se.237. 
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August.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  sabk 
Hindoos  from  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges,  the  swarthy  Asiatics  from  the  plains 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  blue -eyed  English  from  the  shores  of  the  Thames, 
met  in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramids  (i ). 
Hmr^'MD     ^^cn  MenoU  was  informed  of  the  capitulation  of  Cairo,  he  pro- 
moret        fesscd  himself  highly  incensed  at  its  conditions,  and  loudly  pio- 
ilf'ma  at    claimcd  his  resolution  to  bury  himself  under  the  rains  of  Alexandria. 
dri"""      He  refused  to  take  advantage,  in  consequence,  of  the  proposal  made 
to  him  to  accede  to  the  capitulation  of  the  capital,  and  embark  on  the  sane 
terms  for  France.  This  determination  was  founded  on  intelligence  he  had 
received  by  the  brig  Lodi,  which  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Eogiisk 
cruisers  and  penetrated  into  Alexandria,  of  the  approach  of  Admiral  Gai- 
tbeaume  with  seven  sail  and  Ove  thousand  men,  accompanied  with  the  mast 
peremptory  orders  from  the  first  consul  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremitj. 
Finding  that  the  reduction  of  this  last  stronghold  could  only  be  effeetedby 
force,  General  Hutchison,  after  the  embarkation  of  General  Belliard  and  his 
division,  brought  down  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  Cairo;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  commenced  active  operations,  at  the  head  of  sixtern 
thousand  men,  against  Alexandria.  A  flotilla  was  rapidly  collected  on  the  lake 
Mareotis,  but  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  li 
reduce  fort  Marabou,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  unites  the  town  ta 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  by  which  alone  the  garrison  received  sup- 
plies of  provisions  from  the  Arabs.  Four  thousand  men  were  embarked  <» 
AiigQM.  17.     the  flotilla,  and  landed  near  the  fort  on  the  nth,  while  a  feint  was 
made  of  a  general  attack  on  the  heights  of  Nicopolis  by  General  HutchisoB. 
These  operations  were  completely  successful ;  the  landing  of  the  troops  was 
effected  with  very  little  opposition ;  batteries  were  rapidly  constructed,  oA 
so  heavy  a  fire  kept  up,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that  the  fort  was  soon  redoeed 
prayrMMs  of  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  a  hundred  aad 
the  sirg«.       sj jty  |„en,  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  advanced  batteries  of  the  Republicans  were  carried  on  the  heights  aear 
the  sea;  and  a  column  of  six  hundred  men,  detached  by  Menou  to  recover 
them,  driven  back  by  Colonel  Spencer,  at  the  head  of  seven  companies  if 
the  30th,  with  the  most  distinguished  gallantry.  In  endeavouring  to  set  fiic 
to  the  English  flotilla,  the  French  burnt  their  own  schooners  on  the  lake; 
while  the  light  vessels  of  the  fleet  boldly  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
and  opened  a  cannonade  upon  the  enemy^s  squadron  in  the  inner  port  (k 
the  following  day,  General  Coote  followed  up  his  success;  and  adi^nciof 
along  the  isthmus  beyond  Marabou,  opened  his  trenches  in  form  against  fort 
An$.  a:.        Le  Turc,  which  was  soon  breached  by  a  formidable  artillery.  These 
disasters  at  length  wakened  Menou  from  his  dream  of  security;  heivgotbis 
Att«.  3i.        resolution  to  conquer  or  die,  and  agreed  to  a  capitulation,  in  nrtoe 
of  which  the  French  were  to  surrender  Alexandria,  with  all  its  artillery,  and 
sitrrvodrr      bo  transported  back  to  France,  with  their  arms^  baggage,  and  ten 
oi  Mrnoa.      pjeccs  of  canuou  only.   It  was  agreed  between  the  military  omB" 
manders  that  the  collections  of  antiquities  and  drawings  which  had  bees 
made  by  the  artists  and  learned  men  who  accompanied  the  expedition  sbauld 
be  surrendered  to  the  British ;  but  as  they  made  the  most  vigorous  remoa- 

(f)  Schffrur'c  E|rypt»  08.  69.    Wils.  171,  173..  Uio  imaKe»;  onoUier  proof  among  Ac  nnj  *^ 

Ann.  Reg.  1801.  237.  cxwt,  of  tbe  common  origin  of  ibewearty  °jjj^ 

A  singular  incidnit  occurred  on  this  occasion.  1  have  beard  this  curious  fact  from  swefii  olw,^ 

When  the  Sopoy  regiments  eame,  to  tke  monununits  who  were  present  on  tbe  occnsion. 
of  ancimtt  Egypt,  thcj  fell  down  and  worsbippcd 
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slRDces  against  such  a  condition,  and  threatened  to  destroy  them  rather  than 
that  they  should  Idl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  General  Hntchison,  with  a 
generoos  regard  to  the  interests  of  science  and  the  feelings  of  these  distin- 
gaished  persons,  agreed  to  depart  from  tlie  stipulation,  and  allow  those 
tmsores  of  art  to  be  forwarded  to  France.  The  sarcophagus  of  Alexander, 
]i«we?er,  was  retained  by  the  British,  and  formed  the  glorious  trophy  of 
their  memorable  triumph  (i). 

The  military  results  of  this  conquest  were  very  great.  Three  hundred 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  brass,  were  found  upon  the  works  of 
Alexandria,  besides  seventy-seven  on  board  the  ships  of  war.  No  less  than 
195,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  14,000  gun  cartridges  were  taken  in  the 
magazines;  while  the  soldiers  who  capitulated  were  iO,01i,  independent  of 
900  sailors  and  65S  civil  servants.  The  total  troops  who  capitulated  in  Egypt 
were  nearly  24,000,  all  tried  veterans  of  France;  an  astonishing  success  to 
kave  been  achieved  by  a  British  force  which  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  shot 
fired,  and  even  including  those  who  came  up  from  India  six  weeks  after  Cairo 
bad  surrendered,^  never  amounted  to  the  same  numerical  strength  (2). 

(0  Ann.  R«g.  IftOl,  238,  239.    WiU.  194,  212.  19.500  Brltuh  against  28.000  French.  luvicg  the 

Jam.  xiT.  8S0.  853.  Regn.  280.  388.  •dvanlage  of  a  central  position  and  pos5«ssioii  of 

(3)  Wiis.  170.  2t6.  217.     Ann.  Reg.  1801,  2S0.*  *U  the  fortified  places  in  the  ooantrj.  it  iniut  be 

Jem.  xir.  352.  353.  Hcgu.  280^  289,  admitted  that  modern  history  has  few  more  glorious 

Tkc  troops  who  capltolated  at  Cairo,  exclusive  of  achievements  to  coinoiemorate. 

civil  servanU,  were  *.'- 13,672  This  being  the  fint  great  disaster  which  the  Be* 

Atllcxaodria 10.528  poblifans  bad  sustained  by  land  since  the  com- 

«vui  mencementof  the  revolotion,  and  it  having  fallen  on 
^"^'200  go  distingnished  a  portion  of  their  army  as  thai  whiek 
[  Wils.  179.  217.]  which,  supposing  4000  lost  in  the  had  gone  through  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  eam- 
pnvioos  engagement,  lea. 'es  a  total  of  28,000  ineu,  paigns,  they  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  cn- 
to  oppoie  &c  British  in  Egypt,  having  at  their  deavours  to  underrate  the  credit  duo  to  the  Bn- 
caaitnaad  in  heavy  cannon  and  field  pieces,  above  g'i'h  troops  on  the  occasion;  forgetting,  that  if  the 
701  gans.  The  amount  of  the  force  which  the  British  acted  feebly,  what  must  the  French  have 
Fita^  had  in  this  contest,  is  ascertained  by  the  l>een  when,  with  sueb  a  superiority  of  force»  Ibey 
best  possible  evidence,  that  of  an  unwilling  witness,  were  compelled  to  cspitulate.  It  is  true,  that  the 
perflNdy  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  never  movements  of  Hutchison  after  the  batil«  of  2lst 
ilispoted  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  his  beaten  March  were  slow  and  cautious ;  but  that  they  were 
tiw>ps.  "  In  March,  1801."  sajs  Napoleon,  "  the  not  unreiuonaltly  so,  is  proved  by  the  consideration 
Bagiish  dtsembarLrd  an  army  of  18.000  men,  with  ■  that  he  had  lo  advance  with  less  than  half  his  army 
outaitiUefy  or  cavalry  horses:  it  should  have  been  against  a  force  at  Grand  (Uiiro,  which  amounted  to 
destroyrd.  The  army,  vanquished  after  six  months  13.000  men,  and  could  send  10.000  into  the  field, 
•*f£ibeuianflenvres,  »as  disembarked  on  the  shores  of  and  that  even  after  all  he  arrived  at  th.)  scene  of 
fnremcesiiU2it900-lnmg.  When  fiapuleou  qoittrd  action,  and  coudnded  the  capitulation  of  (lairn,  six 
iti  in  the  end  of  August  1 799,  it  ainouiiled  in  all  to  weeks  before  the  arrival  of  llie  troops  from  the  l\ed 
It  JOO  men.  As  the  Briti^  and  allied  forces  did  Sea,  with  no  more  than  4.500  Buropeans,  and  a 
Mt  eater 'simultaneously  into  action,  but  on  the  disorderly  rabble  of  25.000  Turks,  hardly  pro- 
contrary,  at  an  interval  of  several  months  from  Tided  With  any  haltering  train.  [Wiis.  158.]  All 
each  otiicr,  the  victory  must  have  remained  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  cannot  obviate  the 
1^  French  if  they  Iiad  had  a  general  of  capacity  at  important  fact  that,  by  Uulchisou's  advance  to 
t&cirhead,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself  skilfully  Ramauieh,  he  separated  their  armies  at  Cairo  and 
of  the  advantages  of  his  central  position."  { Nap.  in  Alexandria  from  each  other,  and  enabled  him,  with 
Nobtb.  i  80,  81,  and  ii.  216]  The  British  forces  a  force  greatly  inferior  to  the  two  taken  together, 
which  came  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby              ^  to  he  superior  lo  both  at  the  point  ttl  -attack,  tho 

were 1<6,599  surest  test,  as  Kapolron  justly  observes,  of  a  good 

Landed  in  April,     .     .     •     .     ,     .       3,000  general.    The  Britisli  officers,  alter  Alexandria  was 

Came  with  Sir  David  Baird,  .     .     .       5,919  taken,  discovered  that  the  works  on  the  heights  nf 

II  Nicnpolis,  and,  in  particular,  forts  Cretiu  and  Can'.> 

Total  British  and  Indian  troops,    .     25,518  '<^Ui>  ^^re  in  such  a  state  that  they  cuuld  have  op- 
posed no  elffctual  resistance  to  a  vigorous  attack, 

[Wiis.  270.  308  ]    The  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  they  were  thus  led  to  regret  that  they  had  been 

wbich  advanced  against  Cairo  rJlvr  the  battle  of  induced  fay  their  imposing  appe.irauce  to  relinquish 

AInandrta,  Mas  only  11,000  strong,  and  in  such  a  the  active  pursuit  of  their  advjutagcs  bef.ire  Mr- 

•Ute  of  disorganization  as  to  he  capable  of  effecting  non's  arrivdl  on  the  13th  March  :  [  Wiis    212  ]  but 

v<^^y  Utile  in  the  field ;  [Wiis.   llti.j  and  the  corps  if  they  had  done  so,  and  Alexandria  had  thereby 

vbich  landed  at  Rosetta  was  only  6000  men,  and  fallen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ultimate  suCce&A  of 

effected  very  little  against    the    enemy.    When,  the  expedition  would  not  have  been  endangered; 

therefore,  it  is  rccoliccled  that  the  campaign  was  as  it  w(>uld  have  only  deprived  the  enemy  of  4000 

K4lly  concluded    by  the  capitulation   of  'jcnttral  mc.i.  and  led  to  the  concentration  of  the  rcniaiiiflirr, 

BcUianHn  Cairo  on  the  26ih  June,  that  the  forces  above  20,000  strong,  in   the  central  posiliuu   at 

from  the  Red  Sea  only  landed  at  Cosseir  on  the  8lh  Cairo,  from  whence  they  might   have    destroyed 

Jaly,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  10th  August,  and  either  the  grand  Vizier,  Sir  U.  Baird,  or  General 

xuucqueBtly  that  the  contest  waa   decided   by  Uutchiaoo,  u  they  successively  a^tproacbcd  ihs  in* 
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After  the  redaction  of  Alexandria,  the  greater  part  of  the  amy,  viA 
General  Hutchison,  returned  to  England,  leaying  tirelye  thousand  men, 
including  the  Indian  troops,  to  secure  the  country,  until  a  general  peact. 
The  European  officers  and  soldiers  were  much  struck  by  the  luxury  of  tlidr 
comrades  in  the  Indian  service,  and,  accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  bare  sand, 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  tented  canopy,  behald  with  astonishment  the 
numerous  retainers  and  sumptuous  equipages  which  attested  the  maguli- 
cence  of  Asiatic  warfare.  But  Sir  David  Baird  soon  showed  that  K  they  bad 
adopted  the  pacific  habits  of  the  soldiers  of  Darius,  they  had  not  forgotten  tke 
martial  qualities  of  those  of  Alexander,  and  their  morning  exercises  in  the 
camp  of  Alexandria  exhibited  a  combination  of  activity  and  discipline  never 
surpassed  by  the  finest  troops  of  the  Weston  world  (i). 
Attempiad  fhc  cxpulslon  of  the  French  from  Egypt  was  fbUowed  by  a  pieee 
tb<>*Ta7iL°  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans,  which,  if  not  findy 
resisted  by  the  English  commander,  would  have  brought  indelible  disgneeoi 
the  British  name.  The  Turkish  Government,  aware  of  the  insecure  tenure  hy 
which  their  authority  in  Egypt  was  held,  as  long  as  the  Beya  retained  4v 
ascendency  in  the  country,  had  secretly  resolved  upon  extirpating  tbeni;iiMi 
in  order  to  carry  their  design  into  effect,  seven  of  the  chiefe  were  invited  to 
Alexandria,  to  hold  a  conference  with  theCapitan  Pacha,  by  whom  they  were 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  invited  on  board  a  Brileh 
vessel.  But  when  they  got  into  the  boats  which  were  to  convey  them  thitfacTf 
they  took  fright,  and  desired  to  be  returned  ashore,  and  this  having  beei 
refused,  a  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  three  of  the  Beys  irere 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  This  frightful  violation  of  all  public  faith,  thons^ 
by  no  means  unusqal  among  Asiatic  despots,  excited  the  most  lively  indign^ 
tion  in  the  British  army ;  General  Hutchison  immediately  put  bis  troopa 
under  arms,  and  made  such  energetic  remonstrances  to  the  Capitan  Padia, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  up  the  four  Beys  who  had  been  wounded, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  who  were  interred  with  military  honoon  it 
Alexandria.  This  resolute  conduct  completely  cleared  the  British  from  afl 
imputation  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  intended  massacre,  though  it «b 
far  from  allaying  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  English  officers,  many  of  wboi 
openly  declared  the  Capitan  Pacha  should  have  been  seized  in  the  centre  ef 
his  camp,  and  hung  by  the  yard-arm  of  the  frigate  to  which  he  intended  to 
have  conveyed  the  victims  of  his  treachery  (2). 
Change  in  Whcu  Icft  to  thclr  owu  resources,  however,  the  Mameluke  diicfe 
meat  of  werc  totally  unable  to  maintain  their  former  government  in  Egypt 
wbiebfaib  Many  of  them  had  fallen  in  the  contest  with  France,  their  r^ 
Turk^.  doubtable  cavalry  had  perished ;  and  out  of  the  whole  militia  of  the 
province  scarce  two  thousand  could  be  mustered  in  arms,  when  the  Eun^ 
peans  withdrew.  They  were  compelled  to  relinquish,  therefore,  their  M 
feudal  sovereignty  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  accept  the  offer  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  to  surrender  on  favourable  terms  the  province  into  the  bands  of  the 
Osmanlis.  A  pacha  was  established,  who  soon  became  the  real  sovereign  oftbe 
country,  and  long  contrived,  by  the  regular  payment  of  his  tribute,  to 
maintain  himself  undisturbed  in  his  dominions.  Udder  his  able  and  nndivided 
administration,  order  began  to  reappear  out  of  chaos;  life  became  coDp*" 
ratively  secure,  though  excessive  taxation  was  established,  and  the  natioBiI 

tcrior    of   Egypt,   wh^reu,  by  the    retention  of  (l)  WiU.  177.  Ann.  R«g.  1801.  tS9- 

Alexandrio,  llial  dispenion  of  force  was  ocoaaioned,  (2)  WiU.  24$.    Aasu  Reg,  1M1»  240*  O*^**' 

which  oltiiuately  proTcd  latal  to  them  in  the  ann-  179,  |7|, 
paign, 
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resoarees  were  prodigiously  augmented.  By  this  meaas  one  singular  and 
lasting  consequence  resulted  from  the  French  residence  in  Egypt.  The  old 
uurcbical  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes  was  destroyed;  a  powerful  gevemment 
Bstablished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which,  in  the  end,  crushed  the  Wahabees 
II  Arabia,  extended  itself  OTer  Syria,  as  far  as  the  deQles  of  mount  Taurus, 
md  was  only  prevented,  by  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia,  from 
lUeriy  overturning'  the  dominion  of  the  Osmanlis.  Thus  every  thing  con- 
ipired  to  bring  about  the  great  Oriental  Revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
be  power  of  the  Turks,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Mahometanism,  was  weakened 
(like  by  the  victories  of  the  French  and  the  conquests  of  their  opponents, 
md  the  Crescent,  long  triumphant  in  the  East,  was  at  length  struck  down, 
lot  less  by  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  ambition  of  the  Republicans,  who 
idiculed  every  species  of  devotion,  than  the  devout  enthusiasm  of  the 
ioscoviles,  who  sought  an  entrance  to  Paradise  through  the  breach  of 
lonstantinople. 

btrm.  But  neither  of  the  victorious  states  foresaw  those  remote  conse- 
tSh!^  im  quenees,  which  as  yet  lay  buried  in  the  womb  of  fate,  and  the 
^S^^  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  were  as  ar- 
^^""^^^   dent  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 


'^'^  The  cannon  of  the  seraglio  were  fired,  the  city  was  splendidly 
ttunuDated,  medals  were  struck  to  be  distributed  among  the  English  who 
lad  served  in  Egypt,  and  a  palace  built  for  the  British  ambassador  at  Pera,  as 
listing  monument  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  London,  the 
(ublic  thankfulness,  if  less  noisy,  waS  still  more  sincere.  The  people  of  Eng« 
md  hailed  this  great  achievement  as  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  disasters  of  the 
w;  as  a  humiliation  of  France  on  that  element  where  it  had  been  so  long 
ictoijous,  and  a  check  to  its  ambition  in  that  quarter  where  its  hopes  had 
eea  most  sanguine;  and  as  the  harbinger  of  those  greater  triumphs  which 
rould  await  them,  if  the  enemy  should  carry  into  execution  their  long 
ireatened  invasion  of  the  British  islands.  Under  the  influence  of  these  senti-^ 
lents  the  early  disasters  of  the  war  were  forgotten ;  the  fears,  the  asperity  of 
inner  times  were  laid  aside;  and  the  people,  satisfied  with  having  redeemed 
Mir  honour  in  military  warfare  by  one  great  triumph,  looked  forward  with- 
ut  anxiety  to  the  cessation  of  the  contest,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  could 
!Dew  it  without  apprehension  whenever  the  national  safety  required  that  it 
lonld  be  resumed  (i). 

itti.  7.  Although  iJiie  French  were  thus  expelled  from  Egypt,  it  was  not 
Mkllll*^  without  the  greatest  efforts  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  preserve  so 
llTf^e  important  an  acquisition,  that  it  eluded  his  grasp.  By  great  exer- 
^f^  tions  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  having 
1  board  six  thousand  men  and  vast  supplies  of  all  sorts,  was  made  ready  for 
t,  and  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  beginning  of  January ;  it  eluded  the  vigilance 
f  two  British  squadrons  which  were  detached  in  pursuit  under  Sir  iohn 
nrlase  Warren  and  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
"ept  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  almost  to  within  sight  of  the  Pharos  of 
lexandria;  but  there  one  of  its  frigates,  the  Africaine,  was  encountered,  and 
iptured  by  the  English  frigate  Phoebe,  of  equal  force;  and  the  admiral,  dis^- 
loraged  by  this  disaster,  and  alarmed  at  the  accounts  he  received  of  the 
rengih  of  Lord  Keith's  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  which,  united  to 
lat  of  Bickerton,  now  amounted  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  renounced  his 
iterprise,  and  returned  to  Toulon.  One  of  his  frigates,  however,  the  R^6- 

• 
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n^r^,  passed,  under  false  colours,  through  the  British  fleet,  and  made  its  wi; 
iDto  Alexandria;  and  this  the  first  consul  considered  as  decisive  evidence  thit 
the  whole,  if  directed  with  equal  skill,  might  have  reached  the  same  destin- 
tion.  Gantheaume,  therefore,  received  positive  orders  to  put  again  to  sn, 
and  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Egypt.  He  set  sail  accordingly  on 
Mvch  ao.  the  20th  March,  avoided  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren^s  squadron,  vJudi 
he  met  off  Sardinia,  and  continued  his  route  towards  the  coast  of  Afria; 
but  Warren  instantly  made  sail  in  the  same  direction,  and  arrived  off  Alexan- 
dria on  the  23d  April.  No  sooner  was  Gantheaume  informed  of  this  than  Ik 
again  turned  about,  and  regained  Toulon  without  any  disaster.  IrrilaUd 
beyond  measure  by  these  repeated  failures,  Napol^n  transoiitted  peremptory 
orders  to  the  admiral  to  put  to  sea  a  third  time,  and  endeavour,  at  all 
hazards,  to  convey  the  reinforcements  he  had  on  board  into  Alexandria;  be 
Hay ».  set  sail  accordingly  on  the  20th  May,  threw  succours  in  passing  to 
the  Republican  force  besieging  porto  Ferralo  in  the  isle  of  Elba;  increucd 
his  squadron  by  three  frigates  prepared  for  him  by  General  Soult  at  Bno- 
dusium,  and  arrived  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Egypt,  for  the  third  time,  on  Ibe 
8th  June.  One  of  his  brigs,  the  Heliopolis,  reached  Alexandria  on  the  day 
following;  but  when  Gantheaume  was  making  preparations  for  landing  ik 
troops  on  the  sands  to  the  westward  of  that  town,  his  look-out  frigates  made 
signals  that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  sail,  of  wkuch  eighteen  wm 
of  the  line,  was  approaching.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  effect  the  object  <rf 
the  expedition;  in  a  few  hours  longer  the  squadron  would  be  enveloped  ia 
the  enemy^s  fleet,  and  the  landing  of  the  troops  in  the  desert  shore  vilhoat 
stores  or  provisions,  would  expose  them  to  certain  destruction.  Gantheanne, 
therefore,  refused  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  wbi 
were  desirous  to  incur  that  perilous  alternative,  and  made  sail  again  for  tbe 
June  24.  coast  of  Francc.  On  his  route  homewards  he  fell  in  with  tbe 
Swilfsure,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which  Captain  Hollowell  defended  long  vitb 
his  accustomed  gallantry,  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  to  tfae 
vast  superiority  of  the  Republican  force,  and  with  this  trophy  the  adminl 
regained  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  The  French  journals,  long  accustomed  to 
continued  disasters  at  sea,  celebrated  this  gleam  of  success  as  a  memorable 
triumph,  and  loudly  boasted  of  the  skill  with  which  their  fleet  had  trtTersed 
the  Mediterranean  and  avoided  the  English  squadrons;  ^^a  meUnchoiy 
reflection,"  says  the  historian  of  Napoleon,  '^  for  a  country  and  its  admirais 
when  skill  in  avoiding  a  combat  is  held  equivalent  to  a  victory.  (1).** 

This  effort,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  made  by  the  flrst  consul  i)r 
the  relief  of  Egypt.  His  design  was  to  support  Gantheaume  by  a  comhined 
squadron  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  drawn  from  the  harbours  of  France  asd 
Spain.  For  this  purpose  great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  mann^ 
six  ships  of  the  line  at  Cadiz  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  YrtiA 
admiral  Dumanoir,  and  six  others  had  reached  that  harbour  from  Fend, 
while  the  English  blockading  squadrons,  under  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  and 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  had  left  their  sUtions  off  these  harbours  in  search  m 
Admiral  Gantheaume;  and  Admiral  Linois,  with  thaee  ships  of  the  ^"^'^ 
to  join  them  from  Toulon.  The  British  Government,  justly  alarmed  at  sach 
a  concentration  of  force  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  hastily  despatched  Sir  James 
Saumarez  with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  to  resume  the  blow- 
juoe  i3.  ade  of  Cadiz ;  and  he  had  hardly  arrived  off  the  harbour's  moauh 
when  advices  were  received  that  Amiral  Linois,  with  three  ships  of  theiiw 

(2)  Big.  u,  Zi»  30.    Jom.  xir,  363,  3«S>   Dum.  Ti'i.  I08i  U2*  Aufl.  Re^.  lOOt*  241. 
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iDd  one  frigate,  was  approaching  from  the  Medilerranean.  No  sooner  did 
Ibe  French  admiral  Gnd  that  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  had  been  re-established 
^  a  force  soperior  to  his  own,  than  he  abandoned  all  hope  of  effecting  the 
[vescribed  junction,  and  fell  back  to  Algesiraz  bay,  where  he  took  shelter 
loder  the  powerful  batteries  which  defend  its  coast.  Thither  he  was  followed 
l>y  Sir  James  Saumarez,  whose  squadron  was  now  reduced  to  six  ships  of  the 
iae  by  the  detachment  of  one  of  his  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver ; 
md  the  British  admiral  resolved  upon  an  immediate  attack  notwithstanding 
iiat  the  forts  and  batteries  and  gun-boats,  now  manned  by  gunners  from  the 
f'rench  ships,  presented  the  most  formidable  appearance.  The  British  fleet 
^'^^  stood  into  the  bay,  beaded  by  Captain  Hood  in  the  Venerable,  with 
^SS'  spi'i^S^  o^  ^^^^^  cables,  and  in  a  short  time  the  action  began,  the 
■im.  Audacious  and  Poropey  successively  approaching,  and  taking  their 
tations  alongside  of  the  French  vessels,  between  them  and  the  batteries  on 
here.  The  wind,  however,  fell  shortly  after  the  leading  ships  got  into  action, 
0  u  to  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  from  advancing  to  their  sup- 
lort;  and  when  at  length  a  light  breeze  from  the  south  enabled  the  Hannibal 
0  work  into  the  scene  of  danger^  she  grounded  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  French  squadron  on  one  side,  of  the  formidable 
Mttcries  of  Almirante  and  St.  Jago  on  the  other,  while  fourteen  gun-boats,  se- 
nrely  posted  under  her  stem,  kept  up  with  great  vigour  a  destructive  rak- 
Dg  Gre.  To  complete  the  disaster,  the  wind  totally  failed  soon  after,  so  as  to 
voder  it  impossible  for  the  other  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts, 
0  render  any  effectual  assistance;  and  the  boats,  which  had  been  destined 
0  storming  the  batteries  on  the  islands,  were  all  required  to  tow  the  line-of- 
Mittle  ships  which  were  still  afloat,  so  as  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon 
^Eng.  the  enemy.  After  several  gallant  attempts,  therefore,  on  the  part 
m^.  of  Sir  James  Saumarez  and  his  squadron,  to  throw  themselves  be- 
ween  the  batteries  and  the  grounded  vessel,  they  were  compelled  to  draw 
ff,  leaving  her  to  her  fate,  and  after  an  honourable  resistance,  she  was 
bliged  to  strike  her  colours  (1). 

Grm  re-  Tho  lossi  of  tho  British  in  kiUed  and  wounded  in  this  action  was 
f^^^^  36i ;  that  on  the  part  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  5S6 ;  but 
this  «*fiit.  tiie  unwonted  occurrence  of  the  retreat  of  the  former,  and  the 
ipture  of  one  of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  diffused  the  most  extraordinary 
)y  throughout  France,  in  which  the  first  consul  warmly  participated  (2).  It 
ras  publicly  announced  at  their  theatres  and  in  the  gazette  published  on 
be  occasion,  that  three  French  sail  of  the  line  had  completely  defeated  six 
^itish,  and  captured  one  of  their  number,  without  the  slightest  mention  of 

(1)  James,  iii.  181,  m.  Aon.  Reg.  1801*  24P<  flowing  with  joy  At  tbis  unlooked-for  erent.  Naval 
viu.  vii.  ii8,  j21.   Join.  xir.  366»  368.  victoftes  were  rare  at  lliat  period,  and  NapuJron 

All  incident,  liigMy  characteristic  of  the  English  felt  the  fall  satisfaction  arising  from  this  one.    Ad- 

kilors,  occurred   in  tbia  action.     In   its  Toynge  miral  Linots  received  the  sole  rrcompcnsc  which  it 

irottgh  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  flert  had  was  in  his  power  at  that  period  to  bestow,  a  siibre 

itim  in  with,  and  captnr*^,  the  brig  Speed},  of  of  honour.    All  those  «ho  have  noirowly  atndied 

mrteen  guns,  en uimanded  by  Captain   Lord  Co-  the  character  of  r^'npolcon,  must  have  srcu  that  the 

■SARK,  and  Ibat   gnllant   nflicer,  with  his  little  .mliug  passion  of  his  great  mind  was  the  hombling 

^ew,  was  on  lioard  the  Formidable  when  the  ac-  of  England.    It  was  his  constant  object  or  study; 

on  took  place  in  the  bay  of  Algisiraz.     At  every  and  I  ran  s.-ifely  .ifrirui  that  during  the  fourteen 

roadside  the  vcskI  received  fmin  the  hnglish, these  jears  that  he  held  the  rein:*  of  power,  during  which 

rave  men  gave  three  cheers,  regardless  alike  of  the  1  certainly  saw  him  ver^  frequently,  he  was  (ou- 

irrats  of  iustai:t  death  from  the  French  if  they  slantly  set  upon  that  objeet,  and  passionately  dc- 

laliuiicd  so  nnaeeoiiy  an  intermption,   and  the  airoaa  of  the  glory  which  it  would  produce.   He 

bvious  danger  that  thev  theniselve«  might  b«  sent  constantly  tboni^ht  that  he  could  give  France  the 

>  the  bottom  by  their  friendly  discharges.  means  of  combatting  that  power  on  equal  terms,  and 

(2)  "  The  fint  eonaal.  "  says  the  Dochesa  of  subduing  it ;  ail  his  measures  tended  towards  that 
bnntcs,*'  recounted  thit  triumph  to  us  with  the  eod." — D'AaaASTts,  v-  2S4»  3S6. 

HMt  lively  satisfaction,  witb  eyes  lilerally  over* 

IV.  -  .  •  ^j^ 
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the  batteries  on  shore,  to  which  the  Spanish  official  account,  with  more  jui- 
tice,  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  attack  (1).  But  these  transports  were  of  short 
duration,  and  an  awful  catastrophe  was  destined  to  close  the  Jiavai  strife 
between  the  two  nations.  After  the  battle,  the  English  fleet  repaired  to  Gi- 
braltar, and  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  night  and  day,  to  get  the  sqnadm 
ready  for  sea,  but  it  was  found  that  the  Pompey  was  so  much  damaged 
that  she  could  not  be  set  afloat  in  time,  and  therefore  her  crew  were  di»> 
tributcd  through  the  other  vessels,  and  the  fleet  stood  ont  to  sea  to  avenge 
the  affront  they  had  received  on  the  morning  of  the  i2th  July.  Ifeanwiiile, 
the  Spanish  squadron  at  Cadiz,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  two  of  which  bore  i12  guns  each,  had  joined  the  shattered  Frendi 
fleet  in  Algesiraz  bay,  and  the  combined  force  was  moving  towards  the  isieof 
Leon,  at  the  time  that  the  English  squadron,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  tin 
line  and  one  frigate,  were  working  ont  of  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar  (2). 

Nothing  in  war  could  be  conceived  more  animating  than  the  circnmstances 
under  which  the  British  fleet  then  set  forth  to  redeem  the  honour  of  their 
flag.  The  combined  squadron,  consisting  of  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  to 
frigates,  was  proudly  and  leisurely  moving  towards  Cadiz,  with  afl  sails  set 
and  a  favourable  wind,  bearing  with  them  their  prize,  the  Hannibal,  whick 
they  had  contrived  to  get  afloat,  in  tow  of  the  Indicnne  frigate;  the  anxiety 
of  the  sailors  to  rescue  her  from  their  hands  was  indescribable;  the  dayms 
dear,  the  rock  covered  with  spectators,  and  loud  shouts  announced  erery  sik- 
cessive  British  vessel  which  cleared  the  pier-head  of  Gibraltar  to  proceed  eo 
the  perilous  service.  The  mole,  the  quays,  the  batteries,  the  clil&,  were 
crowded  with  anxious  multitudes,  eager  to  witness  the  approaching  coDflid; 
the  band  of  the  AdmiraPs  ship,  the  Cssar,  played  the  popular  air,  ''Come, 
cheer  up,  my  lads,  His  to  glory  we  steer,**  while  the  military  bands  of  the  gar- 
rison made  the  rock  re-echo  with  thenotes  of  Britons,  strike  home?"  So 
thrilling  was  the  interest  of  the  scene,  so  overpowering  the  feelings  which  it 
excited,  that  the  foreigners  who  witnessed  it  wished  they  had  been  English- 
men; and  even  the  wounded  begged  to  be  taken  on  board  to  share  in  the  he- 
nours  of  the  approaching  conflict  (3). 
tilbM      ^^  ^'^^  ^  ^'^^^^  ^  proud  sight  for  the  English  garrison  to  befaoM 
•gain  Milt   their  fleet,  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  only  ten  days  after  a  bloody  en- 
r^ttr.       counter,  again  put  to  sea  to  give  chase  to  an  enemy^s  sqaadron  of 
line-of-battle  ships,  six  of  whom  were  perfectly  uninjured,  and  which  coa- 
tained  two  three-deckers  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The  Hannibal  sooofcH 
astern,  and  with  the  frigate  which  had  her  in  tow,  returned  to  Algesiraz;  hot 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  cleared  Gabritta  point,  and  stood  away,  as 
srrond         darkucss  set  in,  with  all  sail  towards  Cadiz.  At  ten  at  night,  a  iinesh 
AiB«ir^      breeze  filled  the  sails  of  the  English  fleet ;  they  gained  rapidly  on  the 
enemy,  and  Sir  James  gave  orders  that  they  shoujd  engage  the  first  ressds 
which  they  could  overtake.  At  eleven,  the  leading  ship,  the  Superb,  opened 
its  fire  upon  the  Real  Carlos,  of  112  guns,  and  after  three  broadsides  she  was 
seen  to  be  on  fire.  Deeming  this  gigantic  adversary  so  far  disabled,  that  she 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  as  they  came  up,  Ihe 

^l)  '*  Hie  action/'  sayt  tbo  Madrid  Gazette  extrA>  standing  tlie  vtmotf  exertions  to  fft  bcr  sfloit.'^ 

ordiuttry,**  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody  on  both  was  foimd  impossible,  and  tbe  fire  of  Uie  ba»ff*o 

sides,  and  Hlicwise  on  the  part  of  our  batteries,  Tery  soon  coinpeUad  ber  t«>  strike.***— See /uusJ'- 

whick  decided  the  fate  of  tbo  day.    It  is  to  tbe  hot  173. 

and  sostaiard  fire  of  fort  St..JaKo  that  we  owe  tbe  (2)  James  ill.   IT9,  ttl.    Ann.  Reg.  IWli^S*- 

capture  of  the  English  sliJp,  for  her  bold  manisnrre  Jom.  xir.  389.  Dum.  f  ii.  128. 

of  atteiDpling  to  pass  between  the  French  admiral's  (3)  Braston,  Ui.  309.  James,  ill.  IM. 
ship  and  tbo  shore,  made  her  groandi  and  notwitb* 
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Sapert)  passed  on,  and  in  half  an  hour  orerlook  and  engaged  the  St.-Antoine, 
if  7igans,  which  soon  struck  her  colours.  The  Caesar  and  Venerable  came  up 
in  suoeesnon,  and  the  ohase  was  continued  all  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  tem- 
pestuous gale,  by  the  light  of  the  discharges  which  at  intervals  flashed  through 
the  gloom.  But  while  the  sailors  were  making  the  greatest  efforts,  and  con- 
(tantly  nearing  the  enemy,  a  terrible  catastrophe  occurred,  which  for  a  mo 
ooent  daunted  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  Superb,  after  having  disabled  the  Real 
!}arIos  on  her  starboard,  passed  on,  poured  a  broadside  on  the  larboard  into 
the  San  Hermenigeldo,  also  of  112  guns,  and  soon  outstripped  both  her  first-- 
rate antagonists.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  these  i^  o  Spanish  ships  mu  tu- 
rmiMc  ||j]y  mistaking  each  other  for  the  enemy,  were  involved  in  a  mortal 
i^''^'  combat;  the  violence  of  the  winds  spread  the  flames  from  the  one 
'S^  to  the  other,  the  heavens  were  illuminated. by  the  awful  conflagra- 
tion, and  at  midnight  they  both  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so  tremendous  as 
to  shake  Cadiz  to  lU  foundation,  and  spread  a  thrill  of  horror  through  every 
NKil  that  witnessed  it.  Out  of  two  thousand  men,  of  which  their  crews  con- 
listed,  not  liiore  that  3S$0  were  saved  by  the  English  boaU,  the  remainder 
were  blown  into  the  air,  or  perished  in  the  waves  on  that  tempestuous 

inghl(i). 
When  morning  dawned,  both  fleets  were  extremely  scattered,  the  Vener- 

ible  and  Thames  were  far  a-head  of  the  rest  of  the  British  squadron,  and  the 
Formidable,  of  eighty  guns,  was  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet.  The  Bri- 
tish ships  insUntly  gave  chase,  and  soon  brought  her  to  action.  It  began  with- 
in musket  shot ;  and  shortly  the  two  ships  were  abreast  of  each  other  within 
pistol  range,  and  a  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  Undismayed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  force  brought  against  him,  the  French  capUin, 
made  the  most  gallant  resisUnce,  which  was  soon  rendered  equal  by  the 
Thames  unavoidably  falling  behind,  and  dropping  out  of  the  action.  The  fire 
of  the  Venerable,  however,  directed  at  the  hull  of  her  opponent,  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  severely  on  the  enemy's  crew,  when  the  French  gunners,  by  a  for- 
tunate  discharge,  succeeded  in  bringing  down  her  mainmast,  and  with  it  most 
of  her  rigging,  so  that  she  fell  behind ,  and  soon  after  her  other  masts  went  by 
the  board,  and  she  struck  on  the  shoals  of  San  Pedro.  In  this  desperate  situa- 
tion Captain  Hood  still  maintained  a  contest  with  the  stern  chasers  of  the  For- 
midable (4),  and  gave  time  for  two  other  ships  of  the  line  to  come  up ;  upon 
the  appearance  of  which  the  enemy  relinquished  their  design  of  attacking  the 
disabled  vessel,  and  crowding  all  sail,  stood  in  for  Cadiz  harbour,  where  they 
were  soon  after  moored  in  safety.  ,.  .,.  u 

The  intelligence  of  this  bold  and  fortunate  engagement,  in  which  a  BnUsh 
fleet  so  severely  handled  an  enemy's  squadron  of  nearly  double  its  own  force, 
excited  the  greater  joy  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  preceding  failure  in  Alge- 
Sffazbay  had  somewhat  mortified  a  people,  nursed  by  long'continued  success 
to  unreasonable  expectations  of  constant  triumph  on  their  favourite  element. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  frightful  catastrophe  of  their  two  first-rate  menM)f-war 
spread  the  utmost  consternation  through  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  increased 
that  strong  repugnance  which  the  Castilian  youth  had  long  manifested  for  the 

naval  service  (3}. 
Att.A  of      Contemporaneous  with  these  maritime  operations  was  a  measure, 
JL' poS?    from  ^bich  Napol^n  anticipated  much  more  in  the  way  of  form- 
f^ "  "     ing  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  colonial  acquisitions  made  by  Great 

(1)  James,  hi.  180,  183-   Ann.  Reg.  1801,  253.     Jom.  xiv.  368,  371.   Dam.  rii.  132,  135.   Bign.  ii. 
<<mi.xlT.3«9.  Dam.  rii.  130.132.  38,39.  «.*   laAi    osa  Oii 

(2)  Jutttt  iii.  184,  185.   Ann.  Aeg.  1801,  258.        (3)  Join.  xis.  371.  Ann.  Reg.  180tt  353,  354. 
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Britain  during  Hie  war;  and  this  was  an  attack  upon  Portugal,  the  ancient 
and  tried  ally  of  England.  The  French,  according  to  their  own  admissioD, 
had  no  cause  of  .complaint  against  that  power;  the  only  motiye  oC  the  inr 
was  to  provide  an  equivalent  to  the  maritime  conquests  of  England.  **¥fc 
only  wished,^'  says  Bignon,  '^  to  enter  into  that  kingdom  in  order  to  leave  it, 
and  stipulate  for  that  retreat  some  considerable  concession  from  Great  Bri- 
tain.'' The  most  obvious  means  of  effecting  this  object  was  to  interest  Spain 
in  its  execution,  and  this  was  adroitly  managed  by  the  first  consul.  Intlie 
treaty  of  Lun6ville,  as  already  observed,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  gnnd 
duchy  of  Tuscany  should  be  ceded  by  the  Austrian  family,  and  erected  into  a 
Tr4>>t7  with  separate  principality  in  favour  of  Don  Louis,  a  prince  of  the  Spanish 
spAi'iJ^f  family;  and  that  the  duchy  was  soon  after  erected  into  royalty, 
pwe.^  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Europe  was  at  a  loss  at 

first  to  divine  what  was  the  motive  for  this  sudden  condition  in  favoocoflbe 
Oct.  1. 1800.  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  it  was  soon  made  manifest,  ifbeo 
it  appeared  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Spahi,  tbe 
object  of  which  was,  *'*'  to  compel  the  court  of  LJsbon  to  separate  itself  fraa 
the  alliance  of  Great  Britain,  and  cede,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peaee^ 
a  fourth  of  its  territory  to  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  (i).'*  , 

This  flagrant  and  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  rights  of  a  pacific  state,  tod 
place  at  the  very  time  when  France  was  loudly  proclaiming  tbe  principles  cf 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  the  utter  injustice  of  one  belligerent  inteifennf 
with  the  trade  or  alliances  of  independent  powers.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  first  consuPs  tenderness  for  neutral  rights  was  all  on  one  elemoit, 
where  he  was  weakest;  and  that  on  the  other,  where  his  power  was  weU  iu|;ii 
irresistible,  he  was  prepared  to  go  the  utmost  length  of  belligerent  aggres- 
sion, and  compel  every  other  state  to  enter  into  his  projects  of  universal  bos- 
Drc.  1800.      tility  against  Great  Britain.  So  early  as  December  1800,  when  tke 
victory  of  Hohenlinden  had  relieved  him  of  ail  anxiety  on  the  side  of  Germanj, 
he  had  given  orders  for  the  formation  of  an  army  of  observation  at  BordeaoS) 
which  gradually  drew  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  increased  to  tveDtj 
thousand  men ;  and  this  was  followed  some  months  afterwards  by  a  dedart- 
Mvch  3,  Koi.  tion  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain,  against  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  Hk 
ostensible  grounds  of  complaint  on  which  this  step  was  rested,  were  the  I^ 
fusal  by  the  Court  of  JJshon  to  ratify  a  peace  ^ith  France,  signed  by  its  pl^ 
nipotentiary  ini797;  accompanied  with  a  complaint  that  she  had  fumisbed 
protection  to  the  English  fleets  and  sailors,  and  insulted  the  French  in  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena.  The  real  reasons  for  the  war  were  very  different. 
'^  The  Courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid  ,^^  says  the  French  historian,  ^'  united  bj 
recent  intermarriages,  had  no  real  subjects  of  dispute.  They  Vere  drawn  inlv 
the  contest  because  the  one  was  attached  to  the  political  system  of  Franoef 
the  other  to  that  of  Great  Britain  (2)'\  Spain  was  at  this  time  entirely  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  a  vain  and  ambitious  favourite  who  bad 
risen  from  an  obscure  origin,  by  court  intrigue,  to  an  elevation  little  sliortof 
the  throne,  and  threw  himself  willingly  into  the  arms  of  France,  in  orderly 
seek  an  eflcctual  support  against  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  Gastiliaa 
noblesse,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  authority.  Guided  bysodii 
ruler,  Spain  made  herself  the  willing  instrument  of  France  in  this  tyrannical 
aggression.   She  afterwards  expiated  her  faults  in  oceans  of  blood  (5). 

In  this  extremity  the  Portuguese  Government  naturally  turned  to  Englaiid 

(1)  Piijn.  ii.  JO.  Add.  Heg  1801,  356.  (3)  Join.  x\r.  2$9,  290.    Ann.  Re|«  tW-'**" 

{2)  Bigu.  ii.  1 :.  Hum.  vii.  01,  62, 
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nciw.  hr  support,  and  offered^  if  she  ^ould  send  an  army  of  twenty- 
p'^tTEnr  ^^®  thousand  men,  to  give  her  the  command  of  the  native  forces. 
ia.riibr.id.  Dad  it  been  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  have  acceded  to  this 
offer,  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  peninsula  might  have  been  accelerated  by 
eight  years,  and  the  triumphs  of  Busaco  and  Yimiera  graced  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  part  of  the  war.  But  it  was  impossible  to  make  such  an  effort; 
ber  only  disposable  force  was  already  engaged  in  Egypt,  and  the  great  con- 
test in  Uie  north,  as  yet  undecided  required  all  the  means  which  were  at  the 
disposal  of  her  government.  All  that  could  be  done,  therefore,  was  to  send 
a  few  regiments  to  Lisbon,  with  a  loan  of  L.500,000,  in  order  if  possible  to 
procure  a  respite  from  the  impending  danger  till  the  general  peace,  which  it 
vas  ah-eady  foreseen  could  not  be  far  distant  (1 ). 

Deprived  in  this  manner  of  any  effectual  external  aid,  the  Portuguese  Go- 
remment,  to  appearance  at  least,  was  not  wanting  to  its  ancient  renown.  An 
animated  proclamation  was  put  forth,  in  which  the  people  were  reminded  of 
tbeir  ancestors'  heroic  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  their  imperishable 
achievements  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  new  armaments  were  ordered, 
works  hastily  constructed,  a  levy  en  masse  called  forth,  and  the  plate  bor- 
rowed from  the  churches  to  aid  Government  in  carrying  on  the  means  of  de- 
tal^if^''      fence.  But  during  all  this  shew  of  resistance,  there  was  a  secret 
"«k'  M       understanding  between  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid ;  the  rcgu- 
)bjM.        lar  troops  on  the  frontier,  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  were 
hardly  increased  by  a  single  soldier;  and  when,  in  the  end  of  May,  the  Spa- 
nish army  of  thirty  thousand  combatants  invaded  the  country,  they  expe- 
rienced hardly  any  resistance.  Jurumenha  and  Oiivenza  at  once  opened  their 
gates;  Gampo  Mayor,  though  amply  provided  with  every  thing  requisite  to 
sostain  a  siege,  only  held  out  a  fortnight ;  and  the  Portuguese,  flying  in  disor- 
der, made  haste  to  throw  the  Tagus  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Even 
{j^^         Elvas,  which  never  lowered  its  colours  in  a  more  glorious  strife, 
rt.dc4?"'      surrendered,  and  in  a  fortnight  after  the  war  commenced,  this 
collusive  contest  was  terminated  by  the  signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Abrantes.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  ratified  on  September  29lh,  Oiivenza, 
with  its  circumjacent  territory,  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  the  ports  of  Portugal 
were  shut  against  the  English  flag  (2). 

wum  tw  No  sooner  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty  known  in  France  than  the 
iSii^^  first  consul  refused  to  ratify  them.  Not  that  he  had  either  any  ani- 
nuf;.  mosity  or  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon,  but  that 
by  this  pacification  the  main  object  of  the  war  was  missed,  namely,  the  occu- 
pation of  such  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  territory  by  the  French  troops,  as 
might  give  weight  to  the  demands  of  France  for  restitution  of  her  conquered 
eolonies  from  Great  Britain  (3).  The  French  army  of  observation,  according- 
ly, under  Leclerc  and  St.-Gyr,  five-and-twenly  thousand  strong,  which  had 
advanced  to  Ciudad  Redrigo,  entered  Portugal,  invested  Almeida,  and  threa- 
AF>J!fAi  tened both  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  Portuguese  Government  now 
^jT  1^^-^  made  serious  preparations ;  six  sail  of  the  line  were  detached  from 
t%Bi.  ^''  Lisbon  to  reinforce  the  English  blockading  squadron  off  Cadiz,  and 
such  efforts  as  the  time  would  admit  made  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  fron- 
tier. But  the  contest  was  too  unequal,  and  England,  anticipating  the  seizure 
of  the  continental  dominions  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Madeira,  to  secure  its  colonial  dominions  from  insult, 

(l)  Ann.  R«g,  2M,  357'  num.  vii.  63.  Jom«  x.y ,        (2)  Big.  it.  12,  t3.  Join.  TiW.  228.  299.  Aun.  Se^. 
204.  1801.958. 

;3)  Big.  it.  IS. 
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when  the  tempest  was  averted  by  external  events.  The  near  approaehofan 
inly  t3.  accommodation  between  France  and  England,  made  it  a  greater 
object  for  the  first  consul  to  extend  his  colonial  acquisitions,  than  enlarge  bs 
conquests  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  while  the  arrival  of  a  convoy  with  a 
great  supply  of  silver  from  Brazil,  gave  the  Portuguese  Government  the  mens 
both  of  satisfying  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his 
inferior  agents.  To  use  the  words  of  a  French  historian — ^'^The  Portuguese 
Government  holding  the  purse,  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  robbers,  and  ibos 
saved  itself  from  destruction  (f ).''  Bribes  were  liberally  bestowed  on  tbe 
duTd^d'by'  French  generals  (2),  and  so  completely  did  this  seasonable  supply 
Mormotu  remove  ail  difGcullies,  that  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded,  in  Tirtut 
i^iiauoa.  of  which,  Olivenza,  with  its  territory,  was  confirmed  to  Spain,  the 
harbours  of  Portugal  were  closed  against  English  ships,  both  of  war  and  com- 
merce, one  half  of  Guiana,  as  far  as  the  Carapanatuba  strjoam,  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nations  (3).  By  a  less  honourable  and  secret  article,  tbeimne' 
diate  payment  of  20,000,000  francs  was  made  the  condition  of  the  retreat  d 
the  French  troops  (4). 
Napoiton  As  the  war  approached  a  termination,  the  anxiety  of  NapoMoato 
^t?r  li"  procure  equivalents  for  the  English  transatlantic  acquisitions  ht- 
w""il"tiipy  caroe  more  vehement.  With  this  view,  he  made  propositions  H 
d<-riiuf.  Prussia  to  seize  Hanover;  an  insidious  thoogb  tempting  offer, 
which  would  have  rendered  that  power  permanently  a  dependent  on  France, 
and  totally  altered  the  balance  of  European  politics.  But  the  Prussian  CaM* 
net  had  good  sense  enough,  at  that  time  at  least,  to  see  that  no  such  gratoi* 
tous  act  of  spoliation  was  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  acquisition,  and  ta 
decline  the  proposal  (5). 
tuin^'Sr  Meanwhile,  Napoldon ,  relieved  by  the  treaty  of  Lon^ville,  from  aH 
the  in«i.  apprehensions  of  a  serious  continental  struggle,  bent  all  his  alten- 
Engiand.  tlou  to  thc  shorcs  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  serious  preparations 
for  inva^on  on  his  own  side  of  the  Ghannei.  Though  not  of  tbe  gigantic  dia- 
racter  which  they  assumed  in  a  later  period  of  the  contest,  after  the  reneval 
of  the  war,  these  efforts  were  of  a  kind  to  excite  the  serious  attention  of  the 
English  Government.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  tbe  GaroBDe, 
every  creek  and  headland  was  fortified,  so  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  small 
craft  which  were  creeping  round  the  shore  from  all  the  harbours  of  the  king* 
dom,  to  the  general  rendezvous  of  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne.  The  latter  har- 
bour was  the  general  point  of  assemblage;  gun-boats  and  flat-bottomed 
praams  were  collected  in  great  quantities,  furnaces  heated  for  redbotM, 
immense  batteries  constructed,  and  every  preparation  made,  not  only^t 
vigorous  defence,  but  the  most  energetic  offensive  operations.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  July  lith,  the  flotilla  was  organized  in  nine  divisions ;  and  to 
them  were  assigned  all  the  boats  and  artillerymen  which  had  been  attached 
to  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  which  had  been  brought  down  those 
streams  to  the  harbours  on  the  Ghannei.  The  immensity  of  these  prepantioDS 
was  studiously  dwelt  upon  in  the  French  papers;  nothing  was  talked  of  hot 
the  approaching  descent  upon  Great  Britain ;  and  iiime,  ever  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm,  so  magnified  their  amount,  that  when  a  few  batuliotf 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  it  was  universally  crediiai 


(1)  Bign.  ii.  13.  note.  (3)  Sce  the  Uvaty  in  Dam.  Tti.  TO.  fikai»^ 

(2)  Leclerc  got  5,000.000  francs,  or  L.200,000*         U]  Bigu.  ii.  i4.   Hart*  riii.  1 36. 

for  hi*  own  share.— Haaa.  riii.  I3fl.  (5)  Bign.  ii.  17,  18.  Hard.  Tiii.  34.  J5. 
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n  Eoglaiid  that  the  army  of  invasion  was  about  to  take  its  station  prepa- 
ratory to  the  threatened  attempi'(i). 

AHnhM-  Though  not  participating  in  the  vulgar  illusion  as  to  the  immi- 
iSti^^  nence  of  the  danger,  the  English  Government  had  various  weighty 
m«Bcnt.  reasons  lor  not  disregarding  the  preparations  on  the  southern 
loast  of  the  Channel.  The  fleets  of  Great  Britain  in  the  narrow  seas  were 
Bdeed  so  powerful  that  no  attempt  at  invasion  by  open  force  could  be  made 
Hith  any  dhance  of  success  (2) ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  alarming 
act,  that  the  same  wind  which  wafted  the  French  flotilla  out  of  its  harbours 
nigbt  chain  the  English  cruisers  to  theirs;  and  the  recent  expeditions  of 
vaotbeaome  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  lloche  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
lad  demonstrated  that,  notwithstanding  th^  greatest  maritime  superiority, 
t  was  Impossible  at  all  times  to  prevent  a  vigilant  and  active  enemy  from 
jolting  to  sea  during  the  darkness  of  autumnal  or  winter  months.  It  was 
Nisy  too  to  foresee,  that  even  although  ultimate  defeat  might  attend  a 
lescent,  incalculable  confusion  and  distress  would  necessarily  follow  it  in 
the  §rst  instance.  It  was  to  be  expected  also,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
trmament  might  influence  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  and  that 
il  the  first  consul  saw  that  his  flotilla  was  not  secure  from  insult  even  in 
[lis  own  harbours,  he  would  probably  abate  of  the  pretensions  which  his 
extraordinary  successes  had  induced  him  to  bring  forward  (3). 

Influenced  by  these  views,  the  British  Government  prepared  a  powerful 
irmament  of  bombs  and  light  vessels  iii  the  Downs,  and  intrusted  the  com- 
muid  to  Lord  Nelson,  whose  daring  and  successful  exploits  at  Aboukir  and 
the  Mle  pointed  him  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  an  enterprise  of  that  descrip* 
rte^tiiu  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  August  he  set  sail  from  Deal  at  the  head  of  three 
\L^  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  thirty-five  bombs,  brigs,  and 
N«i«A.  smaller  vessels,  and  stood  over  to  the  French  coast.  He  himself 
strongly  urged  that  the  expedition,  aided  by  a  few  thousand  troops,  should 
be  sent  against  Flushing;  but  the  Cabinet  resolved  that  it  should  proceed 
•gainst  Boulogne,  and  thither  accordingly  he  went,  much  against  his  ihcli- 
nttion.  After  a  reconnoissance,  attended  with  a  slight  cannonade  on  both 
sides,  soon  after  his  arrival,  a  more  serious  attack  took  place  on  the  night  of 
vMch  to  the  i5th  August.  But  in  the  interval  the  French  line  of  boats  had 
deintcd  }^^Q  rendered  wellnigh  unassailable.  Every  vessel  was  defended  by 
^Dg  poles  headed  by  iron  spikes  projecting  from  their  sides;  strong  nettings 
were  braced  up  to  their  lower  yards ;  they  were  moored  head  and  stern  across 
^  harbonr^mouth  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  chained  to  the  ground 
•ad  each  other,  and  on  board  each  was  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  soldiers, 
tach  provided  with  three  muskets,  as  in  defending  a  breach  threatened 
with  assault.  In  addition  to  this  the  whole  were  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  the  batteries  on  shore,  and  every  eminence  capable  of  bearing  a 
cannon  had  been  armed  with  a  powerful  array  of  artillery.  Notwithstanding 
these  formidable  circumstances.  Nelson  commenced  the  attack  at  midnight 
ia  four  divisions  of  boats.  The  second  division,  under  Captain  Parker,  first 
closed  with  the  enemy;  and  in  the  most  gallant  style  instantly  endeavoured 
to  board.  But  the  strong  netting  baflled  all  their  efforts,  and  as  they  were 
>^Qly  endeavourii^  to  cut  their  way  through  it,  a  discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  soldiers  on  board  killed  or  wouiMled  above  half  their  number, 

(0  Dam.  Tii.  140, 144.  Jom.  xiv.  S80>  381>  Aon.  Mventeen  in  the  German Ooean  nhtnring  the  Datcti 

^V  180t.2fi3.  harbours."-^AifBS,  iii.  Ap.  Mo.  2»  and  Dcmas, 

U)  Eiisiand  at  tbls  period  had  foarieea  ahips  of  vii.  144. 

ihe  line  onder  Adminl  CornwalUs  off  Brest,  and  (3)  Aim.  Reg.  |^0J»  25$.  J<m.  %\r,  98$. 
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including  (heir  gallant  leader  Captain  Parker,  who  was  desperately  maimed 
while -cheering  on  his  men.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  tide,  which  prevented  the  other  divisions  from  getting  into  aciion  at 
the  same  time  as  Captain  Parker*s,  rendered  the  attack  abortive,  notwith- 
standing the  most  gallant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  seamen  and  marioes 
engaged  in  the  service.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the  French  divisiMi 
behaved  like  a  generous  enemy.  He  hailed  the  boats  as  they  approached, 
and  called  out  in  English,  '^  Let  me  advise  yon,  brave  Englishmen,  to  keep 
off;  you  can  do  nothing  here,  it  is  only  shedding  the  blood  of  bra?e  men  to 
attempt  it.**  After  four  hours  gallant  bat  unequal  combat,  the  assailants 
were  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  172  men  killed  and  wounded;  but 
Nelson  declared  that,  ^'  If  all  the  boats  could  have  arrived  at  their  destined 
points  at  the  periods  assigned  to  them,  not  all  the  chains  in  France  oonld 
have  prevented  our  men  from  bringing  off  the  whole  of  the  vessels  (1).** 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time,  Which  demonstrates  how 
little  the  clearest  intellect  can  anticipate  the  ultimate  result  of  the  discoveries 
which  are  destined  to  effect  the  greatest  changes  in  human  affairs.  At  the 
time  when  all  eyes  in  Europe  were  fixed  on  the  Channel,  and  the  orators  in 
the  French  tribunate  were  wishing  for  ^^  a  fair  wind  and  thirty-six  hours' 
an  unknown  individual  (2)  presented  himself  to  the  Grst  consul,  and  said, 
*^  The  sea  which  separates  you  from  your  enemy  gives  him  an  immense 
advantage.  Aided  alternately  by  the  winds  and  the  tempests,  he  hrave 
you  in  his  inaccessible  isle.  This  obstacle,  his  sole  strength,  I  engage  lo 
overcome.  I  can,  in  spite  of  all  his  fleets,  at  any  time,  in  a  few  hours,  trans- 
port your  armies  into  his  territory,  without  fearing  the  tempests,  or  having 
need  of  the  winds.  Consider  the  means  which  I  offer  you."  The  plan  and 
details  accompanying  it  were  received  by  Napoidon,  and  by  him  remitted 
to  a  commission  of  the  most  learned  men  which  France  could  produce,  vfao 
reported  that  it  was  visionary  and  impracticable,  and  in  consequence  it,  it 
that  time,  came  to  nothing  (5).  Such  was  the  reception  which  steam  havi- 
CATION  received  at  the  hands  of  philosophy;  such  is  the  flrst  success  of  the 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  times  since  the  invention  of  printing,  of  «nK 
destined  in  its  ultimate  effects,  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  channels  li 
commerce,  alter  the  art  of  naval  war,  work  out  the  overthrow  of  empirtS 
change  the  face  of  the  world.  The  discovery  seemed  made  for  the  age;  and 
yet  genius  and  philosophy  rejected  it  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  intfl 
required,  and  when  it  seemed  calculated  to  carry  into  effect  the  vast 
projects  which  were  already  matured  by  its  great  leader.  But  (he  eoi|- 
tinental  writers  were  in  error  when  they  suppo^  that  this  vast  acquisi- 
tion to  nautical  power  would,  if  it  had  been  fiilly  developed  at  that  lia^ 
have  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Britain;  the  English  maritime  superionty 
would  have  appeared  as  clearly  in  the  new  method  of  carrying  on  niw 
war  as  the  old ;  Albion  would  have  been  encircled  by  steaoi  vessels; 
if  the  French  boats,  aided  by  such  auxiliaries,  could  have  braved  |he 
wind  and  the  tide,  the  English  cruisers  would  have  been  equally  aisirtw 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  blockade ;  the  stoutest  heart  and  the  1^ 
guinea  would  have  finally  carried  the  day,  whatever  changes  occurred  ij 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  contest;  and  even  if  their  wooden  walls  hid 
been  broken  through,  the  future  conquerors  of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo  W 
no  cause  for  despondency,  if  the  war  came  to  be  conducted  by  land  fcit© 
cm  their  own  shores. 

(l)  Si>ulli«.y.  ii.  176.  180.    Ann.  Rrg.  ]80|,  2lt.         (2)  Fnhon. 
Jura.  xiT.  387.  Dom.  vii.  HO,  199.  BIgii.  ii.  59, 60.        (»)  B»y.  U.  01, 62- 
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Rat  these  warlike  demonslrations  were  a  mere  cover  on  both  sides  to  the 
real  inlenUons  of  the  two  CabineU;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  fleets  and 
anDies  which  covered  the  Channel  and  the  coasts  of  France,  couriers  were 
iocessantly  passing,  carr>ing  despatches  containing  the  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace.  In  truth,  the  war  had  now  ceased  to  have  any  present  or  de* 
jiffMia-  finitive  object  with  both  th^  powers  by  whom  it  was  maintained, 
^'^  and  they  were  driven  to  an  accommodation  from  the  experienced 
^^^H;;^  impossibility  of  finding  any  common  element  in  which  their  hosti- 
^i^^  lities  could  be  carried  on.  After  the  loss  of  all  her  colonies,  the  ruin  ' 
of  her  qpmmerce,  and  the  disappearance  of  her  flag  from  the  ocean,  it  was  ' 
IS  impossible  for  France  to  find  a  method  of  annoying  Great  Britain,  as  it  was 
for  England  to  discover  the  means  of  reducing  the  continental  power  of  her 
enemy,  after  the  peace  of  Luneville  had  prostrated  the  last  array  of  the  mili- 
uury  monarchies  of  Europe.  £ven  if  their  mutual  hostility  were  inextin- 
guishable, still  both  had  need  of  breathing-time  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of 
the  contest ;  the  former  that  she  might  regain  the  commerce  and  colonies  on 
whi<^  her  naval  strength  depended,  the  latter  that  she  might  restore  the 
finances  which  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  contest  had  seriously  disorga* 
nized. 

Hvrk  ».  So  early  as  the  21$t  March,  the  British  Cabinet  had  signified  to 
M.  Otto,  who  still  remained  in  London  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 
ihe  exchange  of  prisoners,  that  they  were  disposed  to  renew  the  negotiations 
which  had  so  often  been  opened  without  success ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
the  two  governments  that,  without  any  general  suspension  of  arms,  the  basis 
of  a  treaty  should  be  secretly  adjusted.  When  the  terms,  bowevej,  came  to 
be  first  proposed,  there  appeared  to  be  an  irreconcilable  diflerence  between 
them;  nor  .was  this  surprising,  for  both  had  enjoyed  a  career  of  almost  un- 
broken success  upon  their  separate  elements,  and  each  was  called  on  to  make 
sacrifices  for  peace,  which  it  was  quite  evident  could  not  be  exacted  from 
April  >.  them  by  force  of  arms  if  the  contest  was  continued.  Lord  Hawkes- 
^k*?  bury's  first  proposals  were,  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
^^'  Egypt,  and  that  the  English  should  retain  Malta,  Ceylon,  Trinity, 
rruaU*"^  oud  Martinique,  and  evacuate  all  the  other  colonies  which  they 
had  conquered  during  the  war;  acquisitions  which,  how  great  soever,  did 
not  seem  disproportionate  to  the  vast  continental  additions  received  by 
France  in  the  extension  of  her  frontier  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  girdle  of  afliliated  republics  round  the  parent  state.  But  to  these  condi- 
tions the  first  consul  refused  to  accede.  ^'  The  resolution  of  the  first  consul,'^ 
says  the  historian  of  hi^  diplomacy,  ^^  was  soon  taken.  France  could  neither 
surrender  any  part  of  its  ancient  domains  nor  its  recent  acquisitions  (i)." 
i«iTi3.  The  views  of  Napoleon  were  developed  in  a  note  of  M.  Otto,  on 
the  23d  July,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  northern  confederacy  had  relieved 
England  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  dangers,  and  disposed  France  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  moderation  in  the  negotiation ;  and  their  defeat  in  Egypt  had 
deprived  them  of  alt  hopes  of  retaining  that  colony  by  force  of  arms,  lie  pro- 
4>osed  tluit  Egypt  should  be  restored  to  the  Porte ;  that  the  republic  formed 
of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  should  be  recognised ;  that  the  harbours  of  Italy 
should  be  restored  to  the  Pope  and  the  King*of  Naples ;  port  Mahon  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  offer  to  raze  its  fortifi- 
cations. In  the  East  Indies,  he  offered  to  abandon  Ceylon  to  Great  Britain, 
upon  condition  that  all  the  other  colonial  conquests  of  England  in  both  he- 

(0  Jon.  xiv.  379.  Biy.  ii.  08. 
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mispheres  ^oald  be  restored,  and  in  that  event  agreed  to  respeet  the  inte- 
grity of  Portugal  (1).  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  answer,  suggested  some  arrange' 
ment  by  wiiich  Malta  might  be  rendered  independent  of  both  parties,  and 
insisted  for  the  retention  of  some  of  the  British  conquests  in  the  West  In- 
dies (2).  The  negotiations  were  prolonged  for  several  months,  bnt  at  length 
the  difficnlties  were  all  adjusted,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace 
signed  at  London  on  the  ist  October  (5). 

Oct.  X.  isoi.  By  these  articles  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should  immediatdy 
Prriiminarin  ccasc  by  laud  aud  sea  between  the  contracting  parties;  that  Great 
iSwin!^  Britain  should  restore  its  colonial  conquests  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  Ceylon  in  the  East  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies  alone  excepted, 
which  were  ceded  in  entire  sovereignty  to  that  power;  that  Egypt  shoold 
be  restored  to  the  Porte,  Malta  and  its  dependencies  to  the  order  of  St.-John 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  to  Holland,  but  opened  alike  to  the 
trade  of  both  the  contracting  powers;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  guaranteed; 
the  harbours  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states  evacuated  by  the  French, 
and  Porto  Ferraio  by  the  English  forces ;  a  compensation  provided  for  the 
house  of  Nassau ;  and  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  recognised  by  the 
French  Republic.  The  Qsheries  of  Newfoundland  were  restored  to  the  sitna- 
tion  in  which  they  had  been  before  the  war,  reserving  their  final  arrangemeot 
to  the  definitive  treaty  (4). 

Though  the  negotiations  had  been  so  long  in  dependence,  they  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  people  of  both  countries,  and  their  king 
continuance  had  sensibly  weakened  the  hope  of  their  being  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  result.  Either  from  accident  or  design,  this  impression  had  bees 
greatly  strengthened,  recently  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
the  very  day  before,  the  report  had  gone  abroad  in  London,  thai  all  hopeo( 
an  amicable  adjustment  was* at  an  end,  and  that  interminable  war  was  likdj 
again  to  break  out  between  the  two  nations.  In  proportion  to  thedespondrog 
feelings  occasioned  by  this  impression,  were  the  transports  of  joy  eicitedhy 
the  appearance  of  a  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  on  the  2d  October,  an- 
nouncing the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  on  the  preceding  day.  The  5  per 
cents  instantly  rose  from  59  to  66;  the  tiers  consoUdS  at  Paris  from  48  to  53. 
•  J"JJ*^,.**     Universal  joy  pervaded  both  capitals.  These  feelings  rapidly  spread 
the  occa-       through  tho  whole  British  nation,  as  the  arrival  of  the  post  »- 
iirprancc      nounccd  the  joyful  intelligence;  and  the  public  satisfacti<Mi  wis  at 
"ndl^"'*       its  height,  when  on  the  i2Lh  of  the  same  month  Colonel  LauriKen 
arrived,  bearing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  French  Government 
Never  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  had  such  transports  seized  thepublie 
mind.  The  populace  insisted  on  drawing  the  French  envoys  in  their  carriage; 
and  they  were  conducted  by  this  tumultuary  array,  followed  by  a  guard  (rf 
honour  from  the  household  brigade,  through  Parliament  Street  to  Downing 
Street,  where  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  and  at  night  a  general  illn- 
mination  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  universal  exhilaration.  Nor  was  the 
public  joy  manifested  in  a  less  emphatic  manner  at  Paris.  Hardly  bid  the 
cannon  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Invalides  announced  the  unexpected  in- 


2)  Nc 


-lole,  23«1  July.  pendencies,  shall   be  cracualed  by  ll««  ^IT^ 

Note.  5ih  August.  troops,  and  rmtored  lo  tke  order  of  Sl.-I©fc»"*t 

(3)  Big.  ii.  73.  70.  Jou.  %W.  383.  rusalem.   To  secure  the  absolalt  iui«pead*iM»o^ 

(4)  Big.  ii.  77.  Join.  xiv.  303,  394.  that  isle  fronn  bolh  ihe  cootractinff  parliw,  it  »WI 
The  clause  regRrding  Malto,  which  beeama  of  bophiced  nndor  the  guanintMoiatbiidpMVl* 

so  much  imporlaiicc  in  llic  sequel,  from  being  the  be  nninod  in  the  definitive  treaty."— Db»*»»  *"' 

ostensible  ground  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty,  was  319,  end  Pari,  Hist.  xxxt.  J$,  19. 
in  then  t«nns  :  *'  The  island  of  Malta,  with  its  de- 
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telligence,  when  CTery  one  stopped  in  the  streets  and  congratalated  his 
aoqiuinlance  on  the  news;  the  public  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  theatres,  where 
it  was  officially  announced,  and  in  the  evening  the  city  was  universally  and 
splendidly  illuminated.  There  seemed  no  bounds  to  the  prosperity  and  glory 
oif  the  Republic,  now  that  this  auspicious  event  had  removed  the  last  and 
most  inveterate  of  its  enemies  (1). 

ml^iy  ^"^  while  these  were  the  natural  feelings  of  the  inconsiderate 
rn^Tu'S  populace,  who  are  ever  governed  by  present  impressions,  and  were 
kf  auio;.  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  the  information  requisite  to  form  a 
ratioDal  opinion  on  the  subject,  there  were  many  men.  gifted  with  greater 
sagacity  and  foresight  in  Great  Britain,  who  deeply  lamented  the  conditions 
bj  which  peace  had  been  purchased,  and  from  the  very  first  prophesied  that 
it  could  be  of  no  long  endurance.  They  observed  that  the  war  had  hepn 
abruptly  terminated,  without  any  one  of  the  objects  being  gained  for  which 
it  was  undertaken ;  that  it  was  entered  into  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition, 
and  stop  the  democratic  propagandism  of  France,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
prevent  the  extension  of  its  authority  in  the  Low  Countries,  whereas  by  the 
result  its  power  was  immensely  extended,  its  frontier  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
its  iDfluence  to  the  Niemen,  and  a  military  chieftain  placed  at  its  head, 
t!f^^  capable  of  wielding  to  the  best  advantage  its  vast  resources.  That 
S^^n!'"  supposing  the  destruction  of^omc,  and  the  humiliation  of  other 
tnr.  powers,  had  absolved  England  from  all  her  ties  with  the  continental 

states,  and  left  her  at  full  liberty  to  consult  only  her  own  interest  in  any 
treaty  which  might  be  formed,  still  it  seemed  at  best  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  preliminaries  which  had  been  signed  were  calculated  to  accom- 
plish this  object ;  that  they  contributed  nothing  towards  the  coercion  of  France 
on  one  element,  while  they  gave  that  power  the  means  of  restoring  its  fleets, 
and  recruiting  the  sinews  of  war  on  another;  and  that  then  the  result  neces- 
sarily would  be,  that  England  would  be  compelled  to  renew  the  contest  again, 
and  that  too  at  no  distant  period,  in  order  to  maintain  her  existence,  and  she 
would  then  find  her  enemy's  resources  as  much  strengthened  as  her  own 
were  weakened  during  its  cessation ;  that  during  the  struggle  we  had  deprived 
France  of  all  her  colonies,  blockaded  her  harbours,  ruined  her  commerce, 
and  almost  annihilated  her  navy,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
maritime  hostility;  but  could  this  be  affirmed,  if,  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty, 
we  restored  almost  all  her  colonial  possessions,  and  enabled -her,  by  a  suc- 
cessful commerce,  in  a  few  years  to  revive  her  naval  power?  If,  therefore, 
the  principle,  so  long  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  had  any  foundation,  and 
the  hostility  of  revolutionary  France  was  implacable,  it  was  evident  that  she 
has  every  thing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  this  pacification;  and  while 
England  unlooses  her  own  armour,  and  lays  aside  her  sword,  she  will  in 
truth  place  in  the  hands  of  her  redoubtable  adversary  the  weapons,  and  the 
only  weapons,  by  which  ere  long  she  will  be  enabled  to  aim  mortal  stroke  at 
herself. 

Aremmnu    Tho  partisans  of  administration,  and  the  advocates  for  peace 
n'lP^rt  or  throughout  the  country,  opposed  to  these  arguments,  considera- 
A^M».     1^^^^  of  another  kind,  perhaps  still  more  specious.  They  contended 
trauon.       that  thc  real  question  was  not,  what  were  the  views  formed,  or 
the  hopes  indulged,  when  we  entered  into  the  war,  but  what  were  the  pro- 
spects which  could  rationally  be  entertained,  now  that  we  had  reached  its 
tenth  year?  That  without  pretending  to  affirm  that  the  resources  of  Great 

(I)  Own.  Til.  208>  209.  Aqd,  Reg.  iSQi,  277.  Join.  xir.  394,  395. 
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Britain  were  worn  out,  or  peace  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  still  it  was 
impossible  to  dispute  that,  jn  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  eonlinemal 
hostilities  and  the  dissolution  of  the  last  coalition,  the  prospect  of  eflectoally 
reducing  the  military  power  of  France  had  become  almost  hopeless ;  thattiios 
the  question  was,  whether,  after  it  had  become  impossible,  by  the  disasters 
of  our  allies,  to  attain  one  object  of  the  war,  we  should  obstinately  and  sia- 
gle-handcd  maintain  the  contest,  without  any  definite  end  to  be  gained  bf 
its  prosecution;  that  though  the  frontiers  of  France  had  been  extended, and 
her  power  immensely  increased,  still  the  revolutionary  mania,  by  far  tbe 
greatest  evil  with  which  Europe  was  threatened^  had  been  at  length  efiectoallj 
extinguished.  That  thus  the  contest  had  ceased  to  be,  as  at  first,  one  of  life 
and  death  to  England,  and  returned  to  the  usual  state  of  warfare  between 
regular  governments,  in  which  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  ¥^s  to  be  balaiced 
by  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  its  prosecution ;  that  without  doubt  the 
return  of  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  her  colonies  would  give  France  the 
means  of  increasing  her  naval  resources,  but  it  would  probably  do  tbe  same 
in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  to  Great  Britain,  and  leave  the  maritime  power 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  same  relative  situation  as  before ;  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  remain  for  ever  at  war,  lest  your  enemy  should  repair  tbe  losses 
he  had  sustained  during  the  contest,  and  the  enormous  expenses  with  whidi 
the  struggle  was  attended  would,  if  much  longer  continued,  involve  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  inextricable  embarrassment;  that  it  was  surely 
worth  while  trying,  now  that  a  regular  government  was  established  in  the 
Republic,  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  remain  with  so  near  a  neighboaroi 
terms  of  amity ;  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take  up  arms  again,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  first  consul  demonstrated  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions, and  that  a  renewal  of  the  contest  would  be  less  perilous  than  a  con* 
tinuance  of  peace  (1 ) . 

The  termination  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England  speedily  dr^ 
after  it  the  accommodation  of  the  differences  of  the  minor  powers  engaged  in 
the  war.  No  sooner  were  the  preliminaries  signed  with  Great  Britain,  thaa 
Napoleon  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  most  favooiabie 
terms  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  this  occasion  the  finesse  of  European  diplo- 
macy prevailed  over  the  plain  sense  and  upright  dealing  of  the  Osmanlis- 
Thenewsof  the  surrender  of  Alexandria  reached  Paris  on  the  7th  October, 
six  days  after  the  preliminaries  had  been  signed  with  England;  instantly  tbe 
Turkish  ambassador,  Esseyd  Ali  Effendi,  who  had  long  been  in  a  sort  ofcon- 
9^^-  9  finement,  was  sent  for,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  the  importiiit 
success  which  had  been  gained  by  his  countrymen,  persuaded  to 


IVace  be- 
tween 

'iwy*"*^     agree  to  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  two  days  afterwards,  to  l^^ 

and  " 

with 


..  .J*  BTJiri.  negotiation,  the  French  diplomatists  made  great  use  of  their  alleged 
and  America,  modcration  in  agreeing  to  the  restoration  of  Egypt,  which  ih^J 
knew  was  already  lost,  and  so  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  ambassador  by 
threats  of  a  descent  from  Ancona  and  Otranto,  that  he  agreed  to  give  to  the 
Republican  commerce  in  the  Levant  the  same  advantages  which  the  most  iSi- 
Toured  nations  enjoyed;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
Ionian  Islands  was  recognised.  Thus,  by  the  arts  of  M.  Talleyrand,  were  the 
French,  who,  in  defiance  of  ancient  treaties,  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
wrest  Egypt  from  the  Turks,  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English,  by 
whose  blood  and  treasure  it  had  been  rescued  from  their  grasp  (2). 


(1)  AaRrg.  1001*278.  tT9. 


(3)  Jom.  xir.  398.    Au.  Kc^.  iMli  91^  ^ 
Sutc  P«pf  n,  !?oa. 
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jup.  i4.~  In  the  end  of  August,  a  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  between 
^rance  and  Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  power  renounced  in  favour  of  the 
ormer  all  their  lerritories  and  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
vceived,  on  the  other  hand,  a  guarantee  for  its  dominions  on  the  right 
Mink  (i).  The  preliminaries,  signed  at  Morfontaine  od  September  50,  i800, 
letween  France  and  America,  were  ratiOed  by  a  definitive  treaty  which  some- 
rhat  abridged  the  commercial  advantages  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
ttt.9.  public,  although  it  placed  the  French  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
ivoured  nations  (2).  But  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  the  first  consul 
ras  obliged  to  forego  the  peculiar  advantages  which,  in  the  treaty  of  i  778, 
lie  gratitude  of  the  Americans  to  Louis  XVi  had  granted  to  the  subjects  of 
rtnce.  Finally,  a  treaty  of  peace  was,  on  October  8th,  concluded  between 
ranee  and  Russia,  and  on  December  17th,  between  the  same  power  and  the 
ey  of  Algiers  (3). 

The  preliminary  articles  of  peace  underwent  a  protracted  discussion  in 
oth  Houses  of  Parliament,  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
oveinber  1801.  The  eyes  oTall  the  world  were  fixed  on  the  only  assembly 
I  existence,  where  the  merits  of  so  important  a  treaty,  and  the  mighty  inte- 
!sb  it  involved,  could  receive  a  free  discussion. 

Dehttfs  \n  It  was  urged  by  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Windham,  and  the  war  party 
pariimit  jQ  j^i^  houses, ''  By  the  result  of  this  treaty  we  are  in  truth  a  con- 
^'*^'  quered  people.  Bonaparte  is  as  much  our  master  as  he  is  of  Spain 
'Prassia,.or  any  of  those  countries  which,  though  nominally  independent, 
%  really  subjected  to  his  control.  Are  our  resources  exhausted  ?  Is  the  dan- 
!r  imminent,  that  such  degrading  terms  are  acceded  to  ?  On  the  contrary, 
ir  wealth  is  unbounded,  our  fleets  ar^  omnipotent,  and  we  have  recently 
mnbled  the  veterans  of  France,  even  on  their  own  element !  We  now  make 
^ce,  it  seems,  becanse  we  foresee  a  time  at  no  distant  period,  when  we  shall 
!  obUged  to  do  so ;  we  capitulate,  like  General  Menou,  when  we  have  still 
l^^*-^  some  ammunition  left.  The  first  question  for  every  independent 
»•  power  inheriting  a  glorious  name  to  ask  itself  is, '  is  the  part  I  am 
act  consonant  to  the  high  reputation  I  have  borne  in  the  world  ? '  Judging 
f  this  standard,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  present  treaty  ?  France  gives  up 
)thiog,  for  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  was  not  hers  to  give.  Eng- 
Dd,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  gives  up  every  thing.  By 

^0  Stole  Ihipers.  Ann.  Reg.  1801. 397.  or«n«ifs/'  The  ninth  srlkle  guannteed  the  inde- 

,2)  Jom.  xir.  399.  pcndeDceof  I  he  republic  of  the  Seven  Islaad8;"iiiid 

,3)  Anu.  Reg   I801-  Stale  Pap4?rs,  391,  300-  it  is  9i>ccially  provided,  that  those  isles  shall  contain 

iDporiafit       "^^^  public  ■rticles  of  this   treaty  no  foreign  troop»."    Finally,  tlie  eleventh  article* 

rraty  be.      merely  rc-establiAhed  the  relations  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  declares : — "  As 

WMn  the  two  empires  011  the  footing  on  Koon  as  possible  a ftrr  the  sigualureof  the  present 

i!!!!!!f**"*    which  they  stood  prior  to  Iho  coi»>  treaty,  and  these  secret  articles,  the  two  conlrauting 

"^*'  menremeiit  of  hostilities  {    bat  ihey  parties  shall  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  cs- 

Mainrd  also  several  secret  articles,  which  aiti-  tablishmeut  of  a  general  peace,  upon  the  following 

teljr  beramcnfihe  greatest  importance  iothe  <!bm-  basis  :  '  To  restore  aJuH  efiuMnum  in  tfte  different 

nicd  system  of  European  diplomacy.    The  first  parts  of  the  morld,  tmd  to  ensure  the  tihertj  of  the  seas, 

icio  related  to  the  division  of  the  indemnities  binding  themselves  to  act  in  concert  for  the  attain- 

nrided  bir  the  treaty  of  Luaeville  for  the  princes  ment  of  these  objects  by  all  measures,  whether  of 

pnoiased  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    The  concilialion  or  vigour,  mnlunlly  agreed  on  between 

'i  cabtnrts  l>coiid  themselves  *'  to  form  a  perfect  them,  for  the  good  ofhumanity,  the  general  repOM*, 

tcert,  to   lead  llie  parties  interested   to  adopt  and  the  independence  of  governments  '  "   So  early 

■r    prinriptes,    which    are  to    preserve  a  just  had  these  grc.it  potruutes  taken  upon  themselves  to 

lilihrium  between  the  bouses  of  Austria  and  act  ns  tbe.irhilcrs  of  the  who2c  offairs  of  the  civi> 

iMia."  Thesrcoud  article  provided,  that  the  high  lized  world!   Thexc  secret  articles  were  in  the  end 

>trarling  parties  should  come  to  an  understanding  thccause  ofall  I'le  dif  crenccs  which  ensued  between 

terminate  on  amicable  terms  the  affairs  of  Italy  those  powers,  and  brought  the  French  to  Moscow 

i  of  the  Holy  See.    The  sixth  article  provides,  and  the  Russians  to  Paris.  So  often  doe:*  uverween* 

The  first  consul  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ilull  Jng  ambition  oulv.iuU  itself,  and  fall  on  the  other 

tn  concert  id  reUtioa  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  side.«*-Sec  Bjaxov,  ii.  90i  93* 
1  with  all  the  regard  poaaible  to  tlio  actual  slato 
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die  result  of  the  treaty,  France  possesses  in  Europe  all  the  continent,  ei- 
cepting  Austria  and  Prussia ;  in  Asia,  Pondicherry,  Cochin,  Negapatam,  and 
the  Spice  Islands;  in  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goree,  and  Senegal; in 
the  Mediterranean,  every  forti6ed  port,  excepting  Gibraltar,  so  that  that  in- 
land sea  may  now  be  truly  called  a  French  lake;  in  the  West  Indies, part 
at  least  of  St.-Domingo,  Martinique,  Tobago,  St.-Lucie,  Gnadaloupe,  Cnracos; 
in  North  America,  St.-Pierre  and  Miguelon,  Louisiana,  in  virtue  of  a  secret 
treaty  with  Spain ;  in  South  America,  Surinam,  Demerara,  Berbice,  Ess^ 
quibo,  and  Guiana,  as  far  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  Such  is  the  pomr 
which  we  are  required  to  contemplate  without  dismay,  and  under  the^adow 
of  whose  greatness  we  are  invited  to  lie  down  with  perfect  tranquillity  and 
composure.  What  would  the  Marlboroughs,  the  Godolphins,  the  Somers,ff 
such  weak  and  deluded  men,  as  viewed  with  jealousy  the  power  of  Louis UV, 
have  said  to  a  peace  which  not  only  confirms  to  France  the  possession  neari? 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  extends  her  empire  over  every  other  part  of  the 
globe? 

^^  But  it  is  said  that  France  and  the  first  consul  will  stop  short  in  the  career 
of  ambition ;  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  successes  they  have  gained, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  will  stop  at  the  elevation  it  has  al- 
ready attained.  Is  such  the  nature  of  ambition?  Is  it  the  nature  ofFrend 
revolutionary  ambition  ?  Does  it  commonly  happen  that  either  communities 
or  single  men  are  cured  of  the  passion  for  aggrandisement  by  unlimited  suc- 
cess? On  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the  French  Revolution,  and  trace  it 
correctly  to  its  causes,  we  shall  find  that  the  scheme  of  universal  empire  vas, 
from  the  beginning,  what  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  consummation  of  its 
labours;  the  end  first  in  view,  though  the  last  to  be  accomplished;  thepn- 
mam  mobile  that  originally  set  it  in  motion,  and  has  since  guided  and  go* 
vemed  all  their  movements.  The  authors  of  the  Revolution  wished,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  destroy  morality  and  religion,  but  they  wished  these  thin^ 
not  as  ends,  but  as  means  in  a  higher  design.  They  wished  for  a  double cd- 
pire,  an  empire  of  opinion,  and  an  empire  of  political  power,  and  theyosed 
the  one  of  these  as  the  means  of  efiecting  the  other.  When  there  is  batose 
country  intervenes  between  France  and  universal  dominion,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  will  stop  of  her  own  accord,  and  quietly  surrender  ail  the 
fruits  of  her  efforts,  when  they  are  just  within  her  grasp? 

^'But  the  peace  is  founded,  it  would  appear,  on  Another  hope;  on  Ibeidei 
that  Bonaparte,  now  that  he  has  become  a  sovereign,  will  no  longer  be  a 
supporter  of  revolutionary  schemes,  but  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  tberaik 
and  authority  which  he  has  so  recently  acquired.  But  although  nothing  seetf 
more  certain  than  that,  in  that  quarter  at  least,  the  democratic  mania  is  for 
the  present  completely  extinguished,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  ihil 
circumstance  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  too  in  a  most  dangerous  form,  is 
other  states  in  close  alliance  with  the  present  ruler  of  France.  Tbongh  tbe 
head  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  that  kingdom,  he  is  adored  as  the  essence M 
Jacobinism  in  this  country ;  and  maintains  a  party  here,  only  the  more  dan- 
gerous that  its  members  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  him  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  hut  the  whole  consistency  of  their  previous  opi- 
nions. If  any  doubt  could  exist  in  any  reasonable  mind  that  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  consul,  as  of  all  preceding  governments  in  France,  has  been  the 
destruction  of  this  country,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  conduct  whio 
has  been  pursued,  and  the  objects  that  have  been  insisted  for  in  this  very 
treaty.  What  can  be  the  object  of  demanding  so  many  settlements  in  Sooth 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Gape,  andCochin-China,  andlfill*)^^ 
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ceody  won  by  our  arms,  if  not  of  building  up  a  maritime  and  colonial  power, 
which  may  in  Ume  come  to  rival  that  of  this  country?  It  does  not  augur 
?ery  favourably  of  the  intentions  of  a  party  in  any  transaction,  that  his  con-* 
dact  throughout  has  been  marked  by  the  clearest  proofs  of  duplicity  and 
Graud.  Now,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  candour  and  fairness  which,  in  a 
treaty  with  us,  proposes  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  at  the  very  lime  when  they 
knew,  though  we  did  not,  that  at  that  momeot  ail  their  soldiers  in  Egypt 
irere  prisoners  of  war?  Where  was  their  good  faith  to  the  Turks,  when  in  the 
tame  circumstances  they,  knowing  the  fact  and  the  Turks  not,  took  credit 
^iD  them  for  this  very  evacuation  ?  What  is  this  but  ensuring  the  lottery- 
ticket  at  the  moment  when  they  know  it  to  be  drawn  ? 

"  What,  it  is  said,  are  we  to  do?  War  cannot  be  eternal,  and  what  prospect 
bave  we  of  reaching  a  period  when  it^a^be  terminated  under  circum- 
itances  upon  the  whole  more  ^vourable  ?  The  extent  to  which  this  delusion 
has  spread,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  country.  The 
tapporters  of  this  opinion  never  seem  to  have  apprehended  the  important 
nilh,  that  if  France  is  bent  upon  our  destruction,  there  must  be  perpetual 
irar  till  one  or  other  is  destroyed.  This  was  the  conduct  of  the  Romans, 
irho  resolved  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed,  because  they  were  sensible 
ibat  if  that  was  not  done,  it  would  speedily  be  their  own  fate.  If  we  are  to 
:oiDe  at  last  only  to  an  armed  truce,  wotild  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
iQspended  the  war  at  once  in  that  way,  that  taken  the  roundabout  course 
irhich  has  now  been  adopted?  The  evils  of  war  are  indeed  many ;  but  what 
ire  they  compared  to  those  of  the  armed,  suspicious,  jealous,  peace  which 
ire  have  formed?  Against  all  its  ov^n  dangers  war  provided;  the  existence 
»f  our  fleets  upon  the  ocean,  shut  up  at  once  all  those  attempts  which  are 
low  let  loose  upon  our  possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  peace, 
lot  ibe  least  part  of  our  danger  will  arise  from  the  irreligious  principles 
ind  licentioas  manners  which  will  be  let  loose  upon  our  people,  and  spread 
nth  fatal  rapidity,  from  the  profligacy  of  the  neighbouring  capital,  French 
acobinism  will  soon  break  through  stronger  bulwarks  than  the  walls  of  Malta, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  enjoyed,  in  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  all 
be  blessings  of  life  during  the  war,  public  prosperity  has  increased  so  rapidly 
loring  its  continuance,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
langers  which  they  were  engaged  in  combating.  If  they  had,  we  never  should 
lave  heard,  except  among  the  ignorant  and' disaffected,  of  joy  and  exultation 
hrough  the  land,  at  a  peace  such  as  the  present.  When  a  great  military 
Donarch  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes,  and  had  sustained  a  defeat 
vhich  seemed  to  extinguish  all  his  remaining  hopes,  we  wrote  from  the 
ield  of  battle  :  ^  We  have  lost  all  except  our  honour.'  Would  to  God  that 
he  same  consolation,  in  circumstances  likely  to  become  in  time  not  less 
lisastrous,  remained  to  Great  Britain  I 

^'  France,  it  is  true,  has  made  great  acquisitions;  she  has  made  the  Rhine 
he  boundary  of  her  empire;  but  on  our  side  we  have  gained  successes  no 
ess  brilliant  and  striking;  we  had  multiplied  our  colonies,  and  our  navy 
ode  triumphant.  We  had  rescued  Egypt,  we  had  captured  Malta  and 
linorca,  and  the  Mediterranean  was  shut  up  from  the  ships  of  France  and 
>pain.  In  the  East  Indies  we  had  possessed  (^urselves  of  every  thing  except 
Utavia,  which  we  should  have  taken,  if  it  had  been  worth  the  cost  of  aii^ 
!xpedition.  We  had  made  ourselves  masters  of  the  Cape,  an  important  and 
lecessary  step  towards  Eastern  dominion.  In  the  West  Indies,  we  had 
ivery  thing  desirable,  torlinique,  Trinidad,  St.-Lucie,  and  Guadeloupe; 
vhile  on  the  continent  of  South  America  we  had  an  absolute  empire, 
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under  the  name  of  Surinam  and  Demerara,  almost  equal  to  the  Eoropen 
power  to  whom  we  have  now'  restored  it.  Bat  what  have  we  done  intli 
these  immense  acquisitions,  far  exceeding  in  present  magnitude,  and  uitimite 
importance,  all  the  conquests  of  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe?  Bave 
we  retained  them  as  pledges  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
European  power,  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  as  counterpoises  in  our  baods 
to  the  acquisitions  of  France?  No !  we  have  surrendered  them  all  at  oneM 
swoop  to  our  implacable  eaemy,  who  has  thus  made  as  great  strides  tomrdi 
maritime  supremacy  in  one  single  treaty  as  he  had  effected  toward  conti- 
nental dominion  in  nine  successful  campaigns  fi).^ 
i.!ld?*b  tbo  ^*^  *^®^®  powerful  and  energetic  arguments  it  was  replied  by 
<:ov<>ni-  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Addington,  who  on  this  occasion  foond 
Mr°pm.  an  unexpected  but  poM^rful  ally  in  Mr.  Pitt,  ^^  That  afler  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  the  great  continental  powen; 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy  of  the  European  monarchies,  a  con- 
federacy which  Government  had  most  justly  supported  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  question  of  peace  became  merely  one  of  time,  and  of  the 
terms  to  be  obtained  for  ourselves.  AVith  regard  to  the  terms  which  inn 
obtained,  they  were  perhaps  not  so  favourable  as  could  have  been  wished, 
but  they  were  decidedly  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  contest,  after 
the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken  were  Ho  longer  attainaMe; 
and  the  difference  between  the  terms  we  had  obtained,  and  those  of  re- 
taining all  we  had  given  up,  would  not  have  justified  us  in  protracting  the 
war.  Minorca  was  a  matter  of  little  importance,  for  experience  has  proved 
that  it  uniformly  fell  to  the  power  which  possessed  the  preponderating 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  although  it  was  certainly  a  matter 
of  regret  that  we  could  not  have  retained  so  important  an  acquisition  as 
Malta,  yet,  if  we  could  not  do  this,  no  better  arrangement  could  have  been 
made  as  to  its  future  destination,  than  had  been  made  in  the  present  treatj. 
Ceylon,  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies,  are  both  acquisitions 
of  great  value,  and  although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert  Uiat  they 
afforded  any  compensation  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  yet,  if,  by  the  ioree 
of  external  events,  over  which  we  had  no  control,  the  chief  objects  of  the 
struggle  have  been  frustrated,  it  becomes  a  fit  subject  of  congratulation,  that 
we  have  obtained  acquisitions  and  honourable  terms  for  ourselves  at  the 
termination  of  a  contest,  which  to  all  our  allies  had  been  deeply  checkered  hf 
disaster. 

^^  The  great  object  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  secarHi: 
defence  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  in  a  war  waged  against  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  ourselves  in  particular,  with  especial  malignitf. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  we  certainly  did  look  for  the  subversion  of  the 
government  which  was  founded  on  revolutionary  principles;  but  wenertr 
insisted  as  a  sine  qua  non  on  the  restoration  of  the  old  government  of  France; 
we  only  said,  at  different  times,  when  terms  of  accommodation  were  pin- 
posed,  there  was  no  government  with  which  we  could  treat.  It  doobtiess 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  Ministers  and  the 
interest  and  security  of  this  country,  if  such  a  restoration  could  have  taken 
place,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  effort;^  corresponding  to 
our  own  were  not  made  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe  for  the  accompHsh- 
ment  of  that  great  work;  but  in  no  one  instance  did  we  ever  insist  upon 
restoring  the  monarchy.    There  were  periods  during  the  continuance  of  the 

<1)  Pdrl.  Hut.  zxxvj.  86, 130,  165,  U4. 
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war  In  which  we  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  that  great  and  venerable  edifice;  to  have  restored  the  eiiled 
nobility  of  France;  to  have  re-established  a  government,  certainly  not  free 
from  defects,  but  built  upon  regular  foundations  instead  of  that  mad  system 
of  innovation  which  threatened,  and  had  nearly  effected,  the  destruction 
«f  Europe.  This,  it  was  true,  had  been  found  not  attainable,  but  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  had  survived  the  revolutionary  fever, 
and  we  had  aeen  the  extent  of  its  principles  abated.  We  had  seen  Jaco- 
binism deprived  of  its  fascination;  we  had  seen  it  stript  of  the  name  and 
pretext  of  liberty ;  it  had  shown  itself  to  be  capable  of  destroying  only, 
bat  not  of  building,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  end  in  military  despotism. 
'^  But  being  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  drive  France  within 
ber  ancient  limits,  and  to  make  barriers  against  her  future  incursions,  it 
became  then  necessary  with  the  change  of  circumstances  to  change  our 
plans;  for  no  error  could  be  more  fetal  than  to  look  only  at  one  object,  and 
obstinately  pursue  it,  when  the  hope  of  accomplishing  it  no  longer  remained. 
If  it  became  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  the  full  object  of  our  wishes,  wisdom 
tnd  policy  both  required  that  we  should  endeavour  to  obuin  that  which  was 
next  best.  In  these  propositions  there  was  no  inconsistency,  either  in  the 
famer  conduct  or  language  of  Ministers,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the  person 
who  now  holds  the  destiny  of  France;  for  it  was  even  then  announced,  that 
if  events  should  take  the  turn  they  have  since  done,  peace  would  no  long^ 
be  objectionable. 

'  "  Much  exaggeration  prevails  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  additional 
strength  which  France  has  acquired  during  the  war.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
ber  territorial  acquisitions  are  immense,  it  must  be  recollected,  on  the  other, 
what  she  has  lost  in  population,  commerce,  capital,  and  industry.  The 
desolation  produced  by  convulsions  such  as  France  has  undergone,*cannot  be 
repaired  even  by  large  acquisitions  of  territory.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  contemplate  the  immense  wealth  of  this  country,  and  the  natural  and 
I^tiiAale  growth  of  that  wealth,  so  much  superior  to  the  produce  of  rapacity 
and  plunder,  it  is  impossible  not  to  entertain  the  hope,  founded  in  justice 
and  nature,  of  its  solidity.  When  to  these  we  add  the  great  increase  of  our 
maritime  power,  the  additional  naval  triumphs  we  have  obtained,  the  brilliant 
victories  of  our  armies,  gained  over  the  flower  of  the  troops  of  France,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  if  we  have  failed  in  some  of  our  wishes, 
we  have  succeeded  in  the  main  object,  of  adding  strength  to  our  security, 
ind  at  the  same  time  shed  additional  lustre  over  our  national  character.  Nor 
ire  our  colonial  acquisitions  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  consolidation 
of  our  resources.  The  destruction  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  India,  who 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  attachment  to  France  and  his  perfidy  to  us,  cannot 
be  viewed  i)ut  as  an  important  achievement.  The  union  with  Ireland,  effected 
St  a  period  of  uncommon  gloom  and  despondency,  must  be  regarded  as 
adding  more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  die  British  Empire  than  all  the 
conquests  of  France  have  eflected  for  that  country.  If  any  additional  proof 
were  required  of  the  increase  of  national  strength  to  England,  it  would  be 
foand  in  tbe  unparalleled  efforts  which  she  made  in  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
coQlendingat  once  against  a  powerful  maritime  confederacy  in  the  north,  and 
triumpliing  over  the  French  on  the  sands  of  Egypt;  while  at  the  same  time 
Hie  harbours  of  Europe  were  so  strictly  blockaded,  that  not  a  frigate  even 
cooid  venture  out  to  sea  but  under  the  cover  of  mist  or  darkness.  Finally,  we 
have  seen  that  proud  array  of  ships,  got  together  for  tbe  invasion  of  this 
country,  driven  for  shelter  udder  their  own  tatleriei,  and  only  preserved 
IV.  -20 
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from  destruction  by  the  chains  and  nets  thrown  over  them  «t  their  hnboiir 
mouths. 

^'  After  nine  years  of  ceaseless  effusion  of  blood ;  after  contnctiog  an  ia- 
crease  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  above  two  hundred  millions;  after  tbe 
indefatigable  and  uninterrupted  exertions  of  this  country,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  after  its  splendid  an  unexampled  achievemenU,  there  is  no  one  whe 
can  deny  that  peace  is  eminently  desirable,  if  it  can  be  purchased  withoalthi 
sacriGce  of  honour.  This  country  never  volunteered  into  a  war  with  France; 
she  was  drawn  into  it  against  her  will  by  tbe  intrigues  of  the  Republicans  in 
her  own  bosom,  and  the  disaffection,  sedition,  anarchy,  and  revolt  wiiicli 
they  propagated  without  intermission  in  all  the  adjoining  stales;  but  thai 
danger  has  now  totally  ceased ;  the  revolutionary  fervour  of  France  is  coened 
by  a  military  chieftain  far  more  adequate  to  the  task  than  the  exiled  race  d 
monarchs  would  have  been ;  and  the  only  peril  that  now  exists  is  thatansii^ 
from  her  military  power.  But  if  war  is  to  be  continued  till  adequate  secarity 
against  that  danger  is  obtained,  when  will  it  terminate?  Where  are  tbeel^ 
ments  to  be  found  of  a  new  coalition  against  France;  and  how  cao  (M 
Britain,  burdened  as  she  is  with  colonial  possessions  in  every  part  al  (fat 
world,  descend  single-hand^  into  the  continental  arena  with  her  finMie 
antagonist  ? 

^^  Peace  can  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  ihe  war,bi 
obtained  without  oompromising  the  interests  of  any  existing  ally  of  Engbai 
Austria,  Sardinia,  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Holland,  the  original  parties  to  the 
alliance,  have  snccessively  at  different  periods,  dropped  out  of  it,  aad  re- 
quested to  be  liberated  from  their  engagements.  We  did  not  blame  theniir 
having  done  so;  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  irresistible  neceseity;  bat 
unquestionably  they  had  thereafter  no  remaining  claim  upon  Great  Bdtaia. 
In  so  far,'  therefore,  as  we  stipulated  any  thing  in  i^vour  of  powers  wbidi  id 
already  made  peace,  we  acted  on  large  and  liberal  grounds,  beyond  whatf* 
were  bound  to  have  done  either  in  honour  or  honesty.  In  tiiis  reepeet  tkr 
stipulations  in  favour  of  Naples,  who  had  not  only  excluded  our  shippiit^ 
her  harbours,  but  joined  in  an  alliance  against  us,  were  highly  honoorebleie 
the  British  character.  The  like  might  be  said  of  the  stipulations  in  fiToarrf 
Portugal ;  while  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  only  one  of  our  allies  who  fwuad 
fighting  by  our  side  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  has  obtained  oonpkle 
restitution.  The  seven  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  originally  ceded  by  France  le 
Austria,  and  again  transferred  by  Austria  to  France,  might,  from  their  fitai' 
tion,  have  been  highly  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  power  to  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  therefore  they  have  been  erected  into  a  sepanli 
republic,  the  independence  of  which  is  guaranteed.  We  have  even  deae 
something  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  King  of  SardinOi 
although,  from  having  left  the  confederacy,  they  had  abandoned  every  diin 
excepting  on  our  generosity.  And  thus  having  faithfully  perfenned  oardetiei 
to  all  our  remaining  allies,  and  obtained  terms,  whidi,  to  say  the  leait  ef 
them,  took  nothing  from  the  security  of  this  country,  was  it  expedient  le 
continue  the  contest  for  the  sake  of  powers  who  had  abandoned  our  ailiiM 
and  themselves  given  up  as  hopeless  the  objects  we  had  originally  entertained, 
and  in  which  they  were  more  immediately  interested  than  ovnelree?  Gov 
pare  this  peace  with  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  lonaer  history  of  tbe  t«a 
nations,  and  it  will  well  bear  a  comparison.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryewicfc  ud 
Aix-la-Chapelle  we  gained  nothing;  by  that  of  Versailles  we  lost  consideraidf : 
ft  was  only  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in  4765,  thit«* 
made  any  acquisitions;  but  if  we  compete  tMa  present  treaty  with  oAv« 
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these,  it  will  beismid  that  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  either  in  point  of  ad- 
nnti^ie  or  the  promise  of  durability.  Minorca  and  GibralUr,  obtained  by  the 
fermer,  and  Canada  and  Florida,  by  the  latter,  will  not  bear  a  comparison 
with  CeyloD,  Che  Mysore,  and  Trinidad,  the  glorious  trophies  of  the  present 
epntest  (!}." 

in  the  Ck>mnion8  no  dirision  took  place  on  the  preliminaries.  In  the  Lords 
the  bouse  divided,  114  to  10,  in  favour  of  the  Ministers;  but  in  the  minority 
were  found  the  names  of  Earls  Spenser,  Grenvilie,  and  Caernarvon  (2). 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  March,  1802. 
Its  conditions  varied  in  no  material  circumstance  from  the  preliminaries 
•greed  to  at  London  nine  months  before.  The  fisheries  in  Newfoundland 
were  replaced  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  war  (3) ;  an 
<^  adequate  compensation  "  was  stipulated  for  the  House  of  Orange  (4),  and  It 
was  agreed  that  MalU  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  entire  Independence  of 
both  powers;  that  there  should  be  neither  English  nor  French  langnes,  or 
branches  of  the  order;  that  a  Maltese  langne  shall  be  esubllshed, 
and  the  King  of  Sicily  invited  to  furnish  a  force  of  2000  men  to  form 
a  garrison  to  the  fortresses  of  the  island  and  its  dependencies, 
along  with  the  Grand  Master  and  Order  of  St.-John;  and  that  «^  the  forces  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  evacuate  the  island  and  its  dependencies  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be 
done."  The  cession  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  restora- 
tioa  of  all  the  other  conquered  colonies  to  France  and  Holland,  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  the  recognition  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
Uands,  were  provided  for  as  in  the  preliminary  articles  (5j. 

A  long  debate  ensued  in  both  Houses  on  the  definitive  treaty,  In  which  the 
topics  already  adverted  to  were  enlarged  on  at  great  length.  Government 
were sopported  by  a  majority  of  276  to  20  in  the  Lower,  and  122  to  16  in  the 
Upper  House  (6). 

I'fmiow  gueh  was  the  termination  of  the  first  period  of  the  war,  and  such 
the  terms  on  which  Great  Britain  obtained  a  temporary  respite  from 
Its  perils  and  eipenses.  On  calmly  reviewing  the  arguments  urged 
both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  country  on  this  great  question, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  advocates  of  peace  were  well 
fcuaded  in  the  views  they  entertained  of  the  interests  of  the  country  at  that 
period.  Even  admitting  all  that  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Grenvilie  so  strong- 
ly advanced  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  Great  Britain,  and 
the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed  from  the  territorial  acquisitions  and  in- 
satiable ambition  of  France  to  be  well  founded,  still  the  question  remained, 
was  it  not  incumbent  on  a  prudent  government  to  make  at  least  the  trial  of  a 
pacification,  and  relieve  the  country  for  a  time  even  from  the  burdens  and 
anxiety  of  a  war,  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  solemnly  acceded  to  by  its  new 
ruler.  The  government  of  the  first  consul,  compared  to  any  of  the  revolu- 
tionary ones  which  had  preceded  it,  was  stable  and  regular;  and  the  revolu- 
tionary fervour,  the  continuance  of  which  had  so  long  rehdered  any  safe  paci- 
fieatioD  out  of  the  queslioo,  had  exhausted  itself,  and  given  place  to  a  general 
and  anxions  disposition  to  submit  to  the  ruling  authority.  The  dissolution  of 
the  last  coalition  had  rendered  hopeless,  at  least  for  a  very  long  period,  the 
Kdaction  of  the  military  power  of  France ;  and  the  maritime  superiority  of 
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England  wis\felipbfel^  as  to  render  any  danger  to  her  own  independence  a 
distant  and  problematical  contingency.  In  these  circnmslances,  it  seems  in- 
disputable that  it  was  the  duty  of  Government,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
dishonour,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  contest  of  which  the  burdens  w<^  cer- 
tain and  immediate,  and  the  advanUges  remote,  if  not  illusory,  and  pnt  the 
sincerity  of  the  first  consuPs  professions  of  moderation  to  such  a  test  as  might 
relieve  them  of  all  responsibility,  in  the  event  of  their  being  obliged,  at  a  sab- 
sequent  period,  to  renew  the  contest.  Thefact  of  this  having  ultimately  been 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  having  turned  ont  only  a 
armed  truce,  is  no  inpeachment  whatever  of  the  justice  of  Uiese  Tiews;  it, 
on  the  contrary,  affords  the  strongest  corroboration  of  them,  for  England  lost 
none  of  her  means  of  defence  during  the  intermission  of  hostilities,  and  die 
avoided  the  heavy  responsibility  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  npon  her 
to  the  latest  generation,  of  having  obstinately  continued  the  war,  when  peKC 
was  within  her  power,  and  compelled  Napol^h,  although  otherwise  i 
to  continue  a  contest  which  ultimately  brought  such  unparalleled 
on  the  civilized  world.  Nor  could  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be  impugned  as 
graceful,  with  any  degree  of  justice  towards  Great  Britain,  when  she  tennia- 
ated  a  strife,  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  greatest  continental  states, 
with  her  constitution  untouched,  and  without  the  cession  of  a  single  acR 
which  belonged  to  her  at  its  commencement;  while  France,  accnstoned  la 
such  Urged  acquisitions  at  every  pacification,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
territories  belonging  to  herself,  or  her  allies,  larger  than  the  whole  realm  of 
England,  and  even,  in  their  existing  state,  of  first-rate  importance. 
llSl^'ot      ^^^  ihese  important  advantages^  Great  Britain  was  indited  to  the 
Md  mm.*    ^i^crgy  of  her  population,  and  the  happy  circumstances  of  her  na- 
uryjMBar-  riUmc  situatlou,  which  enabled  her  to  augment  her  commerce  aad 
wduriof  increase  her  resourres  at  the  very  time  when  tho^e  of  all  the  other 
^mT^ri^  belligerent  powers  were  wasting  away  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
Fraure.      tracled  and  desolating  contest.  The  increase  of  the  wealth,  popiula- 
tion,  commerce,  and  industry  of  these  islands,  was  unprecedented  during  its 
whole  continuance,  and  was  so  great  as  fully  to  justify  Mr.  Pittas  obserratioa, 
that  it  left  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  powers  nearly  the  same  at  its  ter- 
mination as  at  its  commencement  (1).  Great  as  the  increase  of  the  French 
army  was,  that  of  the  British  had  been  still  greater,  and  but  for  the  immeDse 


(l)  On  tlie  itt  FebraAry,  1793,  tlici  British  nary  IMI  wm  •^lYalent  to  a  land  force  of 
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aail  of  the  line  and  27T  rrigatea,  nMiincd  by  120>000  crraMd  in  a  I«m  atrikiof  inaniMT.  la  ITSS.  &•  mmn 
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snrCiGe  which  she  had  to  defend,  and  the  vast  colonial  possessions  to  protect, 
Eogland  might  hare  descended  with  confidence  into  the  continental  arena, 
and  measured  her  strength,  single-handed,  with  the  conqueror  of  Europe  (1). 
CMrni !«.    Burhig  the  war  the  British  navy  increased  a  half,  while  the  French 
SiU'd*.     declined  to  a  half.  The  British  army  was  more  than  doubled,  and 
*^^        the  French  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  French 
reyenoe,  notwithstanding  aU  its  territorial  acquisitions,  was  diminished, 
while  the  permanent  income  of  England  was  nearly  doubled ;  the  French 
debt,  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  proprietors,  was  dimi- 
nished, while  that  of  England  was  doubled;  the  French  exports  and  imports 
were  almost  annihilated,  while  the  British  exports  were  doubled,  and  the 
imports  had  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent;  the  French  commercial  ship- 
ping was  almost  destroyed,  while  that  of  England  had  increased  nearly  a 
third  (2). 


T74KM>  prurincul  troom;  ia  igOl,  thry  amoaDted 
to  350.M6  reinilar  soMien,  exclnsive  of  tbe  n*- 
timial  (wudii.  M>vni.  vi.  TO.  71.] 

(l)  General  Mathim  Damas  esiiuuitet  the  refaUr 
force  of  Fniace,  after  the  p«-ace  of  Lnneville,  at 
377,#0O  aeo,  exdnatTO  of  the  coast  Koards,  tbe 
^naanneric,  thr  depots  of  tlie  corps,  and  the  na- 
taooal  guard,  »n  active  aerrice.  It  is  a  most  mode* 
rate  conptuation  to  toke  then  at  7S.000  more 

la  IS05  tbe  aiiitary  establisboient  of  Fnoce 
MMateed  of  the  folloir  iag  forces :  — 

lattttlryoftheline S41.000 

Light  iafaalry, 100.000 

lafantry, 441,000 

light  eavalry, 60,&00 

Bearycaralry 17.000 

Cvtklrj, 77,500 

Foot  and  horse  artillery,  poat^iam 

engineers,  etc 53.500 

Imperial  goaid,  .......      g.SOO 

Ccadamierie, 15,600 

Tliia  wosld  aoMMiBt  to  a  total  of— 

intsntrj 441,000 

C«v«Iry 77,500 

ArtilUry  and  Eogiaecfs,  .  .  53.500 
Imperial  Goard,  .....  9,500 
Goodaraacrie,  ......      I5,000 

Total, 506,100  omb. 

Sao  BmiAS,  Ti.  70*71 ;  and  PaocasT,  StmtUtimu  i* 

imFhmme,  576,500. 
CoanMra.      (2)  The  regular  re venne  of  France  in 
tive  ia*  1 790  (for  no  approximation  even  to  a 

*"***  *"of  ^^"''^  estimate  can  be  formed  of  its 
SwTaMl  •■»<"«»  during  tbe  period  of  confisca. 
England  ^'o**  *^  aasignats )  bad  reached 
doriaf  ilie  469.000.000  franca,  or  L.  1 0,800^000 ; 
war.  [  Lac.  vi.  ilO.    Eut  de  hi  Detle  P«- 


bliqne»  8.  Toong,  i.  577.]  while  that  of  EogUad 
amounted  to  L.i6.382.O0O-  At  Ihe  termination  of 
the  war,  tbe  revenue  of  France  was  450.000.000  fr.. 
or  L.l84>00»000,  and  its  total  cspeoditnia 
560.000.000  irancs,  or  1.32,400.000;  while  tbe 
permaueut  reveune  of  England  at  the  same  period 
amountrd  to  L.28i000,0Q0  exclusive  of  L.  8.OOO1OOO 
war  taxes,  and  its  totdl  expenditure  tot.  61 16 17.000. 
[Ann.  Reg.  1793.  250.  Morrau  and  Pebrer's  Tables. 
Peb.  154.  Bigu   ii  130.  131.]  (*) 

Tlie  public  debt  of  France,  which,  at  the  eooi' 
aaenccoientof  the  ReTolntion,  was  5,587,0C0.000  fr., 
or  .  2itf  .000.000*  and  occasioned  an  aMnnal  rharga 
of  259,000.000  francs,  or  L.  10.450,000,  was  still 
very  considerable,  amounting  to  1,380.000,000  ft. 
or  L.55.000.000,  and  occasioning  an  annnal  charge 
of  694M)0.000  francs,  or  L.2.8O0.O00.  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  extinction  of 
two  thirds  of  its  amount  during  its  continuance,  and 
tbe  unexampled  measures  of  spoliation  by  which  it| 
expeuaes  had  been  defrayed.  [  Etatde  la  Dette  Pub. 
8.9.  Ga«ta,i  i99.  Penchet.  500.  Touag,  ii.  578.] 
Pal>ltc  dfbts.  The  public  debt  of  England,  In  1792* 
exports  and  '  was  L.244,440.000.  and  occasioned  an 
ImporU  of  the  annual  charge,  including  the  sinking* 
two  roontrics.  ft,„a.  of  L.9.317  000;  while,  at  the 
tcrmiaalion  of  the  war  in  1801.  it  h»d  risen  to 
L.484.405.000,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  whicb 
L.447UMO,0OO  was  funded,  and  L.37.318.000  un- 
faaded.  The  anno.* I  charge  of  this  immense  bur^eu 
had  swelled  to  L.21.601.000.  of  which  L,8.653.00O 
was  for  tbe  debt  existing  before  1792.  L.  13.025.000 
for  that  created  aince  that  period,  and  L.4.049.000 
for  the  sinking  fund.  {Hurean's  tables.  Peb.  i|4, 
246  ]  (••) 

The  imports  of  France  in  1787.  amounted  to 
349.725tOOO  francs  or  about  L.I 4.000.000 ;  the  ex- 
poria  to  310.000.000  francs,  or  L. 1 2.500.000. 
[Yonng'rTraTels.  ii.  501  •]  At  the  same  period  the 
exports  of  British  manufactures  were  L.l 4.700.000. 
and  of  foreign  merchandiae  L.5.460.000.  and  the 
imporU  L.18.680.000.  [Mr.  Addingtoa's  fiaaace  ic* 


(*)  M.  Neekcr,  in  1788,  estimated  tbe  toul  rrvenne  of 
CM  Pnmreat  MS.eoo.ooo  francs:  wbercas,  in  i Sot,  no^ 
witkstandiaf  tbr  great  addition  to  Its  territory  wbicii 
tbe  Irpablk  k^  received  from  the  Low  Goontries.  Sa^ 
voy,  Nice,  and  tbe  froatier  of  tbe  Kbine,  wfalch  yielded 
«n  additioo  of  100,000/wo  francs  yffij,  it  bad  hllrn 
to  4So.eoo,ooo  francs,  a  striking  proof  how  Immemely 
the  reaoarers  of  the  country  luid  diminished  daring  tbe 
Bevotatioa.  Before  the  incieaae  of  Its  territory,  the  ter> 
rflloelal  rrvenne  of  France  was  t.aoo.octo,ooo ;  after  it 
kal  been  swelled  by  a  ifkh  of  raperflelal  surface,  it  was 
only  850,000.000.  Greater  lightness  of  taxation  was  eer* 
Winly  not  tbe  cause  of  the  diBiniitioa,  for  the  direct 
land  and  window  tax  of  that  latter  year  amoanird  to 
aOivOOOiOeo.  or  L  10.710,000.  a  snm  eqnivalcnt  to  .at  Irast 
doable  that  aospnat  in  the  British  lalaads,  if  the  dif- 


ferance  of  the  ealae  of  money  in  the  two  eoontrfes  Is 
taken  into  account.  Oupin  estimates  the  income  de- 
riT<>d  from  the  soil  in  France  In  1S38.  at  i.€a€.ooo.eoo 
firanrs,  or  L6&,qoo.ooo.  Supposing  tbe  increase  of  enttl* 
▼atlon  between  1801  and  1898  to  aonnterbalanec  the  re- 
duction of  territory  by  tbe  peace  of  Paris  in  181S.  it  fbl- 
lows  that  the  French  landholders  in  i8ot  paid  about  a 
tixtk,  or  sUttem  ptr  cent,  on  their  incomes. — .Nee  Nbo> 
KKs's  Comple  Jlenrfa,  178&;  Stat,  dt  la  Frmmce,  5l4; 
Gabta,  i.  189.  8>o:  Bianoa,  ii.  i3o;  and  Dunv,  Foret 
CmmmtreiaUdt  Frmmett  ii.  a66. 

(**)  in  1789,  sccording  to  the  Dnke  of  Caett.  a  deldt 
of  54,000/100  francs,  or  L.a,i5o,ooo  yearly,  was  made 
*'  the  apology  for  tbe  Rerolntion."  In  1801,  when  it  was 
cIoM^,  it  was  above  too.000,000  francs  annualU.  pr 
Mi00o,eoo  sterling— 4«AiTs,  1.  189. 
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[CHAP.xxxrv. 

on^irT/Tm'  Nothing  but  this  coDtinual  and  rapid  increase  fin  the  resoureei 
TenJe  f /"'  of  the  BfiUsh  empire,  during  the  course  of  the  struggle,  could  have 
bVEnTi>>^  accounted  for  the  astonishing  exertions  inrhich  she  made  towards 
during  the   .^  qIosc,  dud  thc  facility  with  which,  during  its  whole  continuanee, 


war. 


the  vast  supplies  required  for  carrying  it  on  were  raised  without  any 
sible  inconvenience  to  the  country.  When  we  reflect  that,  during  a  war  of 
nine  years'  duration,  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  nation  varied  from  forty 
to  sixty  millions;  that  loans  lo  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty  ntillions  were 
annually  contracted;  and  that  the  British  fleets  covered  the  seas  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
efforts  made  by  a  state  so  inconsiderable  in  extent,  and  with  a  population, 
even  at  the  close  of  the  period,  and  including  Irdand,  not  exceeding  fifteen 
millions  (1).  But  the  phenomenon  becomes  still  more  extraordinary  when  the 
efforts  made  at  the  termination  of  the  struggle  are  considered;  and-the  Bri- 
tish empire,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  eight  years'  warfare,  is  seen  stretch- 
ing forth  its  giant  arms  at  once  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  striking 
down  the  throne  of  Tippoo  Saib  by  as  great  a  force  as  combated,  under  the 
standards  of  NapoMon  at  Marengo  (2);  while  it  held  every  hostile  harbour  in 
Europe  blockaded  by  its  fleets,  and  sending  forth  Nelson  to  crush  the  confe- 
•deracy  of  the  northern  powers  at  the  very  moment  that  it  accumulated  its 
forces  in  Europe  and  Asia  against  the  Republican  legions  on  .the  sands  of 
Egypt.  It  had  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  naval  forces  of  England  were 
equal  to  those  of  (he  whole  world  put  together;  but  the  matter  was  put  to 
the  test  in  spring  1801 ,  when,  without  raising  the  blockade  of  a  single  harbour 
from  the  Tcxel  to  Calabria,  she  sent  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  with  Aber- 
cromby  to  the  month  of  the  Nile,  while  nineteen  under  Nelson  dissolved  by 
the  cannon  of  Copenhagen  the  northern  confederation.  The  annals  of  Rome 
contain  no  example  of  a  similar  display  of  strength,  and  few  of  equal  resolii- 
tlon  in  exerting  it. 


eolations.  Par).  Hist.  xxxy.  1563.]  In  ISOli  the 
French  imports  and  exports  wrre  almost  annihilat< 
ed ;  the  iuiporls  from  the  Wesl  Indies  had  Talien  to 
L.6l,000.  and  the  exports  to  tbe  sane  qaarter  to 
L.4 1,000:  [Pari.  Hisl.  xxxvi.  7ST]  irhereus  the 
British  exports  in  thnl  year  were  L.24,440.000  ma* 
Burdcturei',  and  L.  1 7, 1 66,000  roreifrn  and  coloniol 
produre.aiid  the  iai(}orU  L  39.000  000  ;  amnanting 
in  real  value  to  abnal  I  .S4.0<)0  000.  [Pari.  Hist, 
xxxy.  1563  Pebrer's  Ubles,  340  ]  Nor  had  the 
firltisb  shippioi?  niidergoiir  a  It  w  striking  iucre^aei 
^e  tonnug**,  which,  at  tbe  coinmenceineiit  of  the 
war.  was  1,600  000  tons  having  risen,  in  iSOli  to 
2.100K>00i  and  the  iaer<;antiie  sejimen  who,  at  th« 
former  period,  w«n  118,000»  haviog  at  th«  latter 


increased  to  143,000.  axdativ*  of  lia,tQO  mamm 
and  mariuct  employed  in  the  rojal  narj,  [VaiL 
Hist.  XXXV.  1563.  and  xxxri.  787.]  (*) 


(t)  Population  of  Great  BritaJn  ia 

1801. 

Ireland,  abont. 


4.1 


--See  PiBKXx's  Tables,  332. 

(3)  Thirty-five  thousand  British  and  Sepoy  \ 
formed  the  siege  <>F  Scrinaapatam  in  May   ITM. 
Th(rty*oiie  thousand  Frcnui  combated  imdnc  Ae 
flnt  consol  at  Marengo. 


(*)  Tbe  revenue  and  charges  of  the  Indian  Empire  In  the  years  1793,  and  1799,  and  1800,  were  as  foUoir  :— 


Revcnae»-  Bengal, 
Madras, 

Bombay, 


Charges  ->  Brngsl, 
Madras, 
JiomlMy, 


179S. 

L-&,4S4.ooo 

1,196,000 

147.000, 

■  ■• 

L.6,897,000 

L.3,t3i,ooo 

l,&78,ooo 

&24.000 

L.&.xi3,0oo 
1,664  ,«Me 


L.6.a&9.ooo 

2.004,000 

346.000 

1.8.609,000 

L.3,9^4«*'^M> 

a.lt&;  ooo 

996,000 

1.7,807.000 

8ea,ooo 


iloo  and  siot. 

L.6t339d0Oo 

3tJi3AM» 

•uo.476 

■  m 

L.94iBaT& 

L.4*4ia.ooo 
5.7»Soo* 

■■     '  "        -^ 

L.9,i96,«0tt 
7i6»4?i 


Surplos, 
l^Pail.  Hut.  xxsv.  i&.  £ait  Iitdiu  Budget,  and  Aitn.  Jlsgr.  1796,  ^.  7I,  and  rtot,  p.  164.  Jlp,  fv 
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Coarared  Th6  contempUtion  of  this  astonishing  display  of  strength  at  the 
Zi^Say  ^^^  ^  the  struggle,  compared  with  the  feeble  and  detached  exer- 
ST^!*  **  t^^^^  mftde  at  its  commencement,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
wfn— Ft,  poignant  regret  at  the  niggardly  use  of  the  national  resources  so 
long  made  by  goremment,  and  the  inexplicable  insensibiliiy  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  forces  at  their  command,  which  so  long  paralysed  the  might  of 
England,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  From  a  return  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  men  that  had  been  raised 
for  die  service  of  the  army  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  down  to  the 
close  of  i800,  was  208,808,  being  at  the  rate  of  26,000  a-year  on  an  average 
during  its  continuance  (1).  France,  with  a  population  hardly  double  that  of 
Great  Britain,  raised  4,500,000  men  in  4793  alone,  ft  is  in  the  astonishing 
disproportion  of  the  land  forces  of  this  country  either  to  her  naval  arma- 
ments, her  national  strength,  or  the  levies  of  her  antagonist,  that  the  true 
secret  of  the  long  duration,  enormous  expenditure,  and  numerous  disasters 
of  the  war  is  to  be  found.  Secure  in  her  insular  situation,  protected  from 
invasion  by  invincible  fleets,  and  relieved  from  the  most  disastrous  conse« 
qnences  which  resulted  from  defeat  to  the  continental  powers,  England  was 
at  liberty  to  employ  her  whole  disposable  force  against  the  enemy,  yet  she 
never  brought  25,000  native  troops  into  the  6eld  at  any  one  point.  Had  she 
boldly  levied  400,000  men  in  1793,  and  sent  them  to  Flanders  after  the  route 
in  the  can»p  of  Caesar,  when  the  French  troops  were  shut  up  in  their  en- 
trenched camps,  and  could  not  be  brought  by  any  exertions  to  free  the  allies 
in  the  field,  she  would  beyond  all  question  have  encamped  under  the  wails 
of  Paris  in  two  months,  and  the  royalists  of  the  south  and  west  would  have 
obtained  a  decisive  superiority  over  the  anarchical  faction  in  the  capital* 
Daring  the  nine  years  of  the  war,  upwards  of  L.4  00,000,000  was  paid  in 
army,  and  a  still  larger  sum  in  naval  expenses,  while  in  4793  the  military 
charges  were  not  L.4,000,000,  and  in  the  latter  and  more  expensive  years  of 
tbe  war,  only  amounted  annually  to  L.4 2,000,000.  If  a  fifth  part  of  this  total 
ram  had  been  expended  in  any  one  of  the  early  years  in  raising  the  military 
force  of  England  to  an  amount  worthy  of  her  national  strength  and  ancient 
renown,  triple  the  British  force  which  overthrew  Napol^n  at  Waterloo, 
might  have  been  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Flanders,  and  the  war  terminated 
in  a  single  campaign  (2). 
Qt^imt  If  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity  in  the  Bri- 
^^Jl^^  tish  islands  during  this  memorable  contest,  had  been  all  grounded 
£^^r  ^°  ^  ^^^  ^^^  permanent  foundation,  it  would  have  presented  a 
tnrrm^.  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  such  circumstances  in  any  age  or 
country.  But  though  part  of  this  extraordinary  increase  was  undoubtedly  a 
real  and  substantial  addition  to  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  empire^ 
arisiDg  from  the  vast  extension  of  its  colonial  possessions,  and  the  monopoly 

(1)  Pari.  R«t.  Dm.  St.  1800.  Aan.  Reg.  iSOOj  40. 

(S)  Ike  ■nwHiM  of  tk«  amy  and  iiavT>  daring  tlia  war,  wera  aa  follow  :— 


Army. 

OnlMMV. 

Navy. 

1792, 

L.1,S19,000 

L.422,000 

L.M85.000 

1793, 

3.993.000 

783.000 

3,971.000 

1794, 

8.641,000 

1,345,000 

5,525.000 

1795. 

11,610.000 

2.321,000 

6.315.000 

1796, 

14.911,000 

1.954,700 

11,938.000 

1797, 

15.488.000 

1.643.000 

1 3,038  JOO 

179S, 

12.852.000 

1.303.000 

13,449,000 

1799» 

11.840,000 

1,500,000 

13,643,000 

IWO, 

■ 

ll.94l.00O 

1.695.000 

13,619.000 

ISOI, 

12,117,000 

1,639,000 

15,857,000 

e  Paaaia's, 

T^Mts,  154. 
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of  almost  all  ihe  trade  of  the  world  in  its  hands  (i),  yet  part  was  to  be  as- 
cribed to  other  causes,  attended  in  the  outset  with  deceptive  and  temporary 
VMt  io-  advantages,  and  in  the  end  with  real  nad  permanent  evils*  Like 
th^T<^^  an  extravagant  individual  who  squanders  in  the  profusion  of  a  few 
durl!^7h«  years,  the  savings  of  past  centuries,  and  the  provision  of  nnbora 
«•"-  generations,  the  Government  of  England  threw  a  fleeting  lustre 

over  its  warlike  administration,  by  trenching  deep  on  the  capital  of  the  na- 
tion, and  creating  burdens  little  thought  of  at  the  time  when  the  vast  expen- 
diture was  going  forward,  but  grievously  felt  in  subsequent  years,  when  the 
excitation  of  the  moment  had  passed  away,  and  the  bitter  consequences  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted,  remained.  But  this  was  not  all.  Eng- 
land, during  those  eventful  years,  drank  deep  at  the  fountains  of  paper  cor- 
rency,  and  derived  a  feverish  and  unnatural  strength  from  that  periloos  bot 
intoxicating  draught.  From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears 
that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation,  had  increased  upwards 
of  a  half,  from  i795  to  1801,  and  that  the  commercial  paper  under  discount 
at  the  same  establishment,  during  the  same  period,  had  more  than  tripled  (!]. 
The  effect  of  this  great  increase  speedily  appeared  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and 
every  other  article  of  life.  Wheat  which,  on  an  average  of  five  years  prior  to 
179:2,  had  sold  at  5s.  4d.  a-bushcl,  had  risen,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  end- 
ing with  1802,  to  10s.  8d.,  and  on  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  1813,  la 
iis.  4d.  a-busbel  (3).  Thus,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  at  one  time  nearly  tripled,  and  even  at  the  peace  «f 
Amiens  had  permanently  more  than  doubled.  The  effect  of  this  of  course  was, 
that  the  money  price  of  all  the  other  articles  of  life  rapidly  ros^  in  the  same 
proportion ;  rents  advanced  ;  all  persons  who  lived  by  buying  and  selling 
found  their  commodities  constantly  rising  in  value;  credit,  both  public  and 
private,  immensely  improved;  industry  was  vivified  by  the  progressire rise 


(l)  The  operation  oftbese  cames  appeared,  in  an  ending  5th  Janajry,  1801.  had  risen  to  Ik 

eaptnrial  manner,  in  the  vast  inrrensr  (»F  onr  rxport  nona  sum  of  L.  17.166*000;  being  more  tkaa  ijiplr*t> 

of  foreign  and  roloiii.il  merchandise  during  llie  amount  at  Ibe  coinutenceineDt  of  the  omto^— te 

war,  which,  on  an  average  of  six  yea*^,  ending  5th  Ma.  Addi»otoii'«  Finaiiee  AetchUkms,  l80l--^' 

January,  1793.  was  L.5,468.000  :  and  ia  the  year  i^Mf.  xxxv.  1564. 

(%)  ClrcQlation  in  Bank  of  England  Notes.  Commercial  ^^per  diacaaied   CoH  M-A 

1792,  ...  L.ll.006.000^  UUllM 

1793.  •••  1 1.868.000  (  Mo  account  kept.  9.74f<M 

1794.  ...  10.744.000)  ttSU* 

1795.  ...  14.017.000  ...  L.2046,000  ...  ^^S^ 

1796,  ...  10.729.000  ...  3.505,000  ...  ^^ 

1797,  Feb.  28.  •••  9.674,000  ...  5,350.000  ...  '•*•'*: 
1796.     Aognst     3l.                             11.114.000                   ..•             5,870,000           ...         ''•^'••J: 

1798,  ...  13,095.000  4.490.000  ...  W4jJ 

1799.  ...  13.389.000  •-.  5,403.000  ...  JWjjJ 
1600.  16,844.000  ...  6,401.000  ...  ^JJ^JJ 
1801.                         ...                        16.213.000                   ...             7.905.000           ...           *»^ 

See  jipptndix  to  Report  on  Sank,  1832,  and  Pa-  wa»  doubtless  owing  lo  neceasily.  bat  it  «™"j5 


laBii's  Tul/es,  254,  260,  and  279.  •  h\j  bmught  aboutUie  general  panic  which  leajtfj 

The  slightest  consideration  of  this  most  instmc  the  saspeiision  of  casb-paTmeots  i»  *J"*J"''^ 

tire  Table  is  sufBcient  to  demonstrate    to  what  unavoidable,  and  lauded  the  nation  in  the  b*«J 

source  the  crisis  of  Fehmary  1 797  was  owing.  The  lets  pit  of  paper  currency,  iaconTertiWe  •■'■  fj 

paper  of  the  bank  was  then  contracted  from  fourteen  and  all  the  prodigious  change  of  prices  w«  ••«» 

millions,  iU  amount  in  1795.  to  uioe  millions.  This  it  was  neccaftarily  attended.                 * 

(3)  Lords'  Report  on  Banks,  Ap.  No.  39,  and  Lords'  Report  on  Cora,  I8l4.  No.  IS. 
The  prices  of  wheat  from  1790  to  1801  were  as  follow  t— 

Per  Quarter.  P«r  Q^agUr. 

1790,             .••         L2  IS    2  1796,             •••             3  12    0 

0  1797,             • . .             2  12    0 

4  1798.            •••            2    9    8 

8  1799.            ...            8    7    4 

0  1800,             ...            5  12    «  scaitiiy. 

0  1801,            ...            5  ft    0  leaiwiy. 
9ee  ^nn.  Reg,  1801,  167,  -^pp,  to  CAran. 


1791. 

2  7 

1792, 

2  2 

1793. 

2  8 

1794. 

2  11 

1795. 

4  7 
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iD  the  Talae  of  its  prodooe ;  and  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  rapid  dimi- 
nalion  in  the  weight  of  money  debts.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  Government,  and  the  concentration 
of  ainiost  all  the  colonial  trade  of  the  world  in  Great  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  her  maritime  superiority,  that  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  empire 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  it  was  not  unmixed 
good  which  accrued  to  the  nation,  even  for  a  time,  from  these  violent  chan- 
ges ;  the  whole  class  of  annuitants,  and  all  dependent  on  a  G^ed  money  in- 
come, SHffered  as  much  as  the  holders  of  commodities  gained  by  their  effects;  . 
creditors  were  defrauded  as  much  as  debtors  were  relieved,  and  almost  as 
great  a  transference  of  property  was  ultimately  effected  by  the  silent  opera- 
tion of  the  alternation  of  prices  which  followed  this  great  experiment,  as  was 
produced  in  other  countries  by  the  direct  convulsions  of  a  revolution. 

But  without  anticipating  these  ultimate  effects,  which  as  yet  lay  buried  in 
the  womb  of  time,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  manly 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pities  Gnancial  policy  than  was  deemed 
practicable  in  later  times,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  history  of  this  first 
period  of  the  war  without  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
illustrious  and  high-minded  men  who  bore  the  British  nation  victorious 
through  the  greatest  perils  which  had  assailed  it  since  the  Norman  Conquest; 
who  clearly  perceiving,  amidst  all  the  delusion  of  the  times,  the  disastrous 
Sr^'JIi       tendency  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  "  struggled  with  it  when  it 
^'^\f    was  strongest,  and  ruled  it  when  it  was  wildest  ;'^  who  amidst  the 
therotM-ia-     grcatcst  pcrlls  disdained  to  purchase  safety  by  submission,  and 
Mtnt.^^     undismayed  alike  by  foreign  disaster  and  domestic  treason,  held 
on  their  glorious  way  conquering  and  to  conquer.  No  other  monument  is 
required  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Burke  but  the  British  empire,  as 
they  left  it  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  unconquered  by  force,  updivided  by  trea- 
son, unchanged  in  constitution,  untainted  in  faith,  the  bulwark  of  order, 
the  asylum  of  freedom ;  the  refuge  of  religion,  contending  undauntedly 
against  the  world  in  arms,  covering  the  ocean  with  its  fleets,  encircling  the 
earth  in  its  grasp,  the  ark  to  which  the  fortunes  of  humanity  were  com- 
mitted amidst  thl^  waves  of  the  Deluge,  the  polar  star  to  which  alone  the  eye 
of  hope  was  turned,  from  all  the  suffering  realms  of  the  earth  (1). 

(l)  In  nukinf  theie  ob«enratioii»»  tiM  author  is  •  cystem  orfinaace,  which,  if  steadily  adhered  to  by 

fvUy  aware  of  im  burdens  consequent  on  Mr.  Pill's  his  successors,  as  it  mi^ht  hare  been,  would  have 

•dottnistnitioii,  aod  the  disastntus   efCecls  whirb  discharged  the  whole  debt  contracted  in  ihe  rcToln- 

havcln  the  end  followed  ihe  change  of  pricrs  begun  tionary  war  before  the  year  1835*  that  is,  in  the 

>o  1797.    What  he  rests  upon  is,  that  this  change  same  time  that   it  was  created.— See  bdow,  ou 

vas  forced  ufMia  the  British  statesmen  by  over-  Ur.  Pitt's  financial  policy,  chapter  89. 
whthning  necessity,  and  that  Mr.  Pilt  bad  provided 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ftECOllSTRtJCTlOlf  OF  SOCIETY  IN  rRAlVCB  BT  RAVOttof. 

noH  TU  cfHrnRBiTAL  niGB  TO  m  AisuMRiOB  or  TO  "*— M^r 

OCTOBU,  1801— XJUiCH,  1804. 

ARGUMENT. 

Deploriblo  Internal  etatoof  France  when  Napolton  sneceeded  to  the  helas— Meaiis  vhldt  ven 
at  his  diipMal  to  reconiiroct  •ociety—and  difflcolUei  which  ba  had  to  eocoimier— Ha 
rcfolvefl  to  nuka  the  attempt— Constitoiional  freedom  waa  then  impoaaible  in  France^ 
Explosion  or  the  Infernal  Machine~r<apol(k>n  at  once  ascribes  it  to  the  Jacobins — ^Speech 
which  he  made  on  (he  occasion  to  the  auihorities  of  Paris— He  refuses  to  listen  to  any 
attempts  to  exculpate  tbem->A  coup  d'etat  is  resolved  on  against  the  JaeobtnS'-Tefms  af 
the  fienatns-Gonsoltum  ordaining  it-*And  iM  persona  are  transported— II  to  nfkcnvafds 
discoTered  that  ihe  Chouana  were  the  really  guilty  parties— Napolton  creaiea  the  King 
of  Eirnrifr— Parallel  of  Ciesar,  Cromwell,  and  Mapolten— Debate  on  ihe  lists  of  Eligibility 
in  the  Council  of  Slate— Decision  on  it  by  the  Legislature— Legion  of  hononr— Ifapa- 
lAon'a  argument  in  favour  of  it  in  the  Gooncil  of  State— Argament  againai  it  by  Tbi- 
baudeaa— Napolten's  reply— It  is  adopted  by  the  Lcgislatitra— General  oppoMlioB  vbieb  it 
experienced— but  it  is  nevertheless  carried  into  execution— Napol6on  is  created  First  Consai 
for  ten  years  additional— Grounds  set  forth  in  the  Senatus-Consullum  on  the  occasion— 
State  of  religion  in  France  at  (his  period— Napoleon's  Tiews  on  this  subject — Argamenuin 
the  Council  of  State  against  an  EaUblisbed  Church— Napoleon's  reply— Gonoocdat  wiib  ifea 
Pope— Its  provisions  in  favour  of  the  Gallican  church— General  diaaatisfaction  which  It 
occasioned— Ceremony  on  (he  occasion  in  Noire-Dame,  and  general  discontent  which  it 
produced— Constrained  religious  observances  at  Paris— Great  Joy  at  the  change  in  the  rerri 
departments— Prudence  of  Napolton  in  restraining  the  High  Church  parly— His  adminhle 
proclamation  on  the  subject  to  the  people  of  France -General  salaslseUon  whicb  ibe  mm" 
sure  excited  in  foreign  countries— Subsequent  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  subject— Benevai 
indulgence  towards  the  emigrants— Sena tus-ConsuItom  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty- 
Inadequacy  of  these  measures  to  heal  the  evils  of  revolutionary  conflscaiioo— Immcnie 
extent  of  this  evil  in  France,  and  its  irremediable  effecu- Measuraa  to  promote  paUiel»- 
atruction— Trial  of  public  feeling  by  the  Royaliats— Measures  for  recrntting  ibe  army  «i 
navy— Debate  on  thai  subject  in  the  Council  of  State-rDiscussion  there  on  tbe  icaU  arifi- 
mire— Speech  of  Napol<k>n  on  tbe  government  of  ihe  colonies— Finances  of  France    Gene 
rai  valuation,  or  CAtfo^tre— SUtistical  details— Indignation  of  NapoUon  at  Ibe  Inagnage  nsal 
in  the  Tribunate— Important  change  in  the  municipal  government  carried  in  apite  of  (ha 
body— Debate  on  the  Tribunate  in  tbe  Council  of  State— Napolten'a  speecb  on  the  aobjeel- 
He  resolves  to  make  himself  Consul  for  life— Incessant  etTorta  of  Govemmettt  to  apwad 
monarchical  ideas— Strong  opposition  of  Jos^hinc  to  these  attempts-^Tbe  project  at  finl 
fails  in  ihe  Council  of  Stale— Means  adopted  to  ensure  its  success -The  question  is  dirccdy 
submitted  to  the  people— Result  of  the  appeal,  and  great  satisfaction  whicb  it  gave— Letter 
of  Lafayette  when  he  declined  to  vote  for  it— Answer  of  ihe  First  Conaol  to  tbe  address  a( 
the  Senate  on  the  occasion— His  ideas  on  the  lists  of  Eligibility— Great  changes  on  tbe  eaa- 
stitulion- Their  acceptance  by  the  Senate— Aspect  of  Paris  and  ito  society  at  tbis  period 
Generous  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  in  defending  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  First  Consul— Great  satbfaolian 
which  these  changes  give  in  foreign  courts— Rapid  increase  of  the  central  execntive  power 
—Infamous  proposals  made  to  Josephine  regarding  an  heir  to  the  throne— Suppression  of 
tbe  ministry  of  police— and  disgrace  of  Fouch^— Changes  in  tbe  constitution  of  Ibe  Senalo- 
Renewed  correspondence  between  Louis  XYIII  and  Napoleon— Formation  of  tbe  Code  Na- 
poleon—Reflections  on  tbe  difficulty  of  Ibis  subject— Discussions  on  it  in  (be  Council  of 
SUto— Law  of  succession  as  finally  fixed  by  Napoleon— Sketch  of  tbe  French  revolntionary 
system  of  inheritance— Prodigious  effects  of  tbis  change  in  subdividing  land  in  Frsoce— 
Singular  atuchm^nt  of  ihe  modem  French  to  this  law,  which  precludes  tbe  possibility  of 
real  liberty— Law  regarding  divorce— Great  effecU  of  these  saluUry  changes  of  Napol«a»- 
Magnificent  public  works  set  on  foot  in  France— Vast  improvements  of  Paris. 

When  Napoleon  seized  tbe  reins  of  power  in  France,  he  found  the  institii- 
tions  of  civilization  and  the  bonds  of  society  dissolved  to  an  extent  of  which 
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ofpionM*  the  previOQt  liiBtory  of  the  world  afforded  no  eirtmple.  Mot  only  was 


«r      the  throne  oyertorned,  the  nobles  eiiled,  their  landed  estates  eon- 
J!^K^    fiscated ;  the  aristocracy  destroyed ;  bat  the  whole  institutions  of  re- 
^SSi^  ligionjaw^  commerce,  and  education,  had  been  overturned.  There 
^  ^'^^    reoMined  neither  nobles  to  rule,  nor  priests  to  bless,  nor  teachers  to 
isstmct  the  people;  commerce  no  more  spread  its  benign  influence  through 
the  realm,  and  manufacturing  industry,  in  woful  depression,  could  not  main<« 
tain  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  great  cities  no  longer  resounded  with  the 
bammer  of  the  artisan,  and  the'Tlllage  bells  had  ceased  to  call  the  faithful  to 
the  house  of  God ;  the  chateaux  in  ruins  existed,  only  to  awaken  the  melan-> 
dioly  recolieetion  of  departed  splendour,  and  the  falling  churches  to  attest 
the  uniTersal  irreligion  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  ocean  waft  no  more  whitened 
by  the  sails  of  its  commerce,  nor  the  mountains  enliyened  by  the  song  of  its 
ihepherds.  Even  the  institutions  of  charity,  and  the  establishments  for  the 
itlief  of  Buffering,  had  shared  in  the  general  wreck ;  the  monastery  no  longer 
ipread  its  ample  stores  to  the  poor;  and  the  hospital  doors  were  closed  against 
thenumeroas  supplicants  who  laboured  under  wounds  or  disease ;  hardened 
by  want  and  steeled  against  pity  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  humanity 
ilseif  seemed  to  be  closing  in  the  human  heart;  and  every  one,  engrossed  in 
Jhe  cares  of  self-preservation,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  relieving  others, 
■med  with  callous  indifference  from  the  spectacle  of  general  misery,  in  one 
class  only  the  spirit  of  religion  glowed  with  undecaying  lustre,  and  survived 
the  wreck  of  all  its  institutions.   Persecuted,  reviled,  and  destitute,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  still  persevered  in  their  pious  efforts  to  assuage  human  suffer- 
ing; and  sought  out  the  unfortunate  alike  among  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans 
who  had  overturned,  as  the  Royalists  who  had  bled  for  the  faith  of  their 
hittiers(i). 

MnM         To  restore  the  institutions  which  the  insanity  of  former  times  had 
nh\^S^  overturned,  and  draw  close  again  the  bonds  which  previous  guilt 
J^^^^f*-  had  loosened,  was  the  glorious  task  which  awaited  the  first  tonsil. 
*<'^*      The  powers  which  he  possessed  for  it  were  great,  but  the  difficulties 
tttending  its  execution  were  almost  insurmountable.   On  the  one  hand,  he 
Was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous,  brave,  and  experienced  army,  flushed  by 
Tietory,  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  the  whole  remaining  respectable  classes  ^of 
the  state  had  rallied  round  his  standard ;  and  all  ranks,  worn  out  with  re* 
Tolutlonary  contention  and  suffMng,  were  anxious  to  submit  to  any  govern- 
ment which  promised  them  the  first  of  social  blessings,  peace  and  protection. 
On  the  other,  almost  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  nobility  of  the  state  had  dis- 
sppeaied  during  the  Revolution;  the  church  was  annihilated ;  and  great  part 
^H'the  landed  property  of  the  country  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  several 
milUons  of  little  owners,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  permanently  resolute 
nlu^'     in  maintaining  them  against  the  dispossessed  proprietors.    That 
J**^^      society  could  not  long  go  on,  nor  any  durable  government  be  esta- 
coMter?'     blished,  without  some  national  religion  or  some  connexion  between 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  was  sufficiently  evident ;  but  how  was  either  to  be 
^r^eonstructed  in  the  midst  of  an  infidel  generation,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
men  who  had  contributed  to  their  destruction?  That  a  constitutional  mo- 

(0  It  is  It'll  to  lie  luppflMd  that  the  reYoIutimitiy  every  ofte,  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  cdti' 

VBVmmenti  bad  done  nothing  for  edneatfon.    On  cation  of  the  yonng ;  and  by  de«tfOTlnf(  rrery  tort 

'"<\^Mtrai7,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  many  of  religious  tuition,  the  Conrcntion  had  cut  ofT  the 

Mber  ioslitotioni,  particularly  a  school  of  medicine,  rlf^hi  haud  of  pablle  instruction,  the  only  branch  of 

■nd  the  liMitute  Itself,  were  owing  to  their  exer*  it  which  is  of  ptrAilionut  importance  to  the  poor.— 

"OB*.  Bat  in  the  diairaeled  sute  of  tlM  country,  and  Sm  Taia.  1 39< 
irhea  the  care  of  telf-preterrataoa  came  home  lo 
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Barehy  could  not  exist  without  a  representatire  aystem,  fennded  on  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  state,  and  tempered  by  the  steadiness  of  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  was  indeed  apparent;  but  where  were  the  elements  of  it  to  be 
found,  when  the  former  had  almost  all  been  crushed  during  the  couTukioiis 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  latter,  destitute  and  exiled,  was  the  object  of  is* 
veterate  jealousy  to  the  numerous  classes  who  had  risen  to  greatness  by  its 
overthrow  ? 
to  il^eVhe    1'hese  difficulties  were  so  great  that  they  would  probaUy  havede- 
•ttrmpi.     terred  any  ordinary  conqueror  from  the  attempt;  andbe  woiU 
have  been  content  to  accept  the  crown  which  was  offered  him,  and  lesveU 
others  the  Herculean  task  of  closing  the  wounds  of  the  Rerolution.  Bat  Na- 
pol^n  was  not  a  man  of  that  character.   Be  believed  firmly  that  he  was  the 
destined  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to  extinguish  that  terrible  vol- 
cano, and  he  was  conscious  of  powers  equal  to  the  undertaking.  From  tbe 
very  outset,  accordingly,  he  began,  cautiously  indeed,  but  firmly  and  sys- 
tematically, to  coerce  the  democratic  spirit,  and  reconstruct  those  classes  imI 
distinctions  in  society  which  had  disappeared  during  the  preceding  conva^ 
sions,  but  were  the  indispensable  bulwarks  of  the  throne.   The  success  vilk 
which  his  efforts  were  attended  is  a  more  glorious  monument  to  his  memory 
than  all  the  victories  which  he  won. 
coBstiiD.      Those  who  reproach  Napol^n  with  establishing  a  despotic  goveiA 
Stom'wM  "  ment,  and  not  founding  his  throne  on  the  ba»s  of  a  genuine  re|l^^ 
t^n  impot.  mentation  of  the  people,  would  do  well  to  show  how  he  could  have 
Fraoc«.      framed  a  counterpoise  to  democratic  ambition,  or  a  check  on  re|il 
oppression,  out  of  the  representatives  of  a  community  from  which  all  the 
superior  classes  of  society  had  been  violently  torn;  how  the  turbnleiit  pis* 
sions  of  a  Republican  populace  could  have  been  moulded  into  balNUiil 
subjection  to  a  legislature,  distinguished  in  no  way  from  their  own  memben, 
and  a  body  of  titled  senators,  destitute  of  wealth,  consideration,  or  hereditary 
rank;  how  a  constitutional  throne  could  have  subsisted  without  either  aiy 
support  from  the  altar,  or  any  foundation  in  the  religimis  feelings  of  ib 
subjects;  and  how  a  proud  and  victorious  army  could  have  been  taught  Ibt 
respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  legislature  which  is  the  invaluable  growth  d 
centuries  of  order,  but  which  the  successive  overthrow  of  so  many  prenoas 
governments  in  France  had  done  so  much  to  destroy.  After  its  patricians  bad 
been  cut  off  by  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  Rome  sunk  necessarily  md 
inevitably  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  emperors.   When  Constantiiie 
founded  a  second  Rome  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  perceived  it  «as 
too  late  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  balanced  constitution  of  iheancteot 
republic.   On  Napoleon's  accession  to  the  consular  throne,  he  found  die 
chasms  in  the  French  aristocracy  still  greater  and  more  irreparable.  Tbeon^ 
remaining  means  of  righting  the  scale  was  by  throwing  the  sword  into  tbe 
balance.  The  total  failure  of  all  subsequent  attempts  to  frame  a  constim- 
tional  monarchy  out  of  the  elements  which  the  Revolution  had  left  in  tbe 
society  of  France,  proves  thatNapol^n  rightly  appreciated  its  politioaln^ 
tion,  and  seized  upon  the  only  means  of  restoring  order  to  its  troobM 
waters  (1), 

(0  "  Thef  is,  ia  thu  Eii«ii«h  constiuttios/'  siid  ertaUitli  ft  ?  If  yoo  eompoM  it  ef  *^||2  •f*^ 

Kapoliton,**  a  bodj  of  noblesM  which  onitM  to  the  RerolaUoa.  it  would  be  Mseessary  to  <""f*""*'|L 

lottre  of  descent  a  great  part  of  the  boded  property  their  hands  «  Urge  portioa  ef  the  uatioBsl  P^^^ 

of  the  natiou.  Theve  two  circuiiutauces  give  it  a  which  is  now  iapoasible.  If  it  were  cawF*"^ 

creat  inflnence  over  the  people,  and  interest  attaches  the  ancient  noblesse,  it  woidd  soon  lead  to  a  cea*" 

ft  to  the  government    In  Frani^e,  since  the  Rerolu*  ravolatton."— See  Taiaaona^v,  2Si> 
tion,  that  class  is  totally  avranting.  Would  you  r«- 
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Circumstances  soon  occurred  which  called  forth  the  secret  but  indelible 
hatred  of  the  first  consul  at  the  Jacobin  Action.  The  conspiracy  of  Arena  and 
Geracchi,  which  Idled  at  the  opera,  had  been  traced  to  some  ardent  en- 
thusiasts of  that  class ;  and  soon  after  a  more  formidable  attempt  at  his  assas- 
sination gaye  rise  to  a  wider  proscription  of  their  associates.  On  the  day  on 
vhicb  the  armistice  of  Steyer  was  signed,  Napol^n  went  to  the  opera.  Ber- 
Bre.  14.  >*m».  thier,  Lannes,  and  Lauriston  were  with  him  in  the  carnage.  In 
gomg  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  theatre,  in  the  rue  de  Richelieu,  his  carriage 
passed  through  the  rue  St.-Nlcaise;  an  overturned  chariot  in  that  narrow 
ii»i«k»  thoronghfiire  almost  obstructed  the  passage,  but  the  coachman, 
Slr^M.  vbo  was  driylug  rapidly,  had  the  address  to  pass  it  without  stop- 
^"''  ping*  Hardly  had  he  got  through  when  a  terrible  explosion  broke 
att  the  windows  of  the  carriage,  struck  down  the  last  man  of  the  guard,  killed 
eight  persons,  and  wounded  twenty-eight,  besides  occasioning  damage  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  francs  (L.8000),  in  forty-six  adjoining  houses.  Napoleon 
drove  on  without  stopping  to  the  opera,  where  the  audience  were  in  conster- 
nation at  the  explosion,  which  was  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  or^r  all  Paris ;  every 
eye  was  turned  to  him  when  he  entered,  but  the  calm  expression  of  his 
eoootenance  gave  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  danger  which  he  had 
escaped.  Speedily,  however,  the  news  circulated  through  the  theatre,  ahd 
the  Grst  consul  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  in  the  thunders  of  applause 
which  shook  its  walls,  the  most  fervent  expressions  of  attachment  to  his 
person  (I). 

Before  the  piece  bad  terminated,  Napolton  returned  to  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  crowd  of  public  functionaries  were  assembled  from  every  part  of  Paris  to 
congratulate  him  on  bis,  escape.  He  anticipated  all  their  observations  by 
commencing  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  This  is  the  work  of  the  Jacobins;  it  is  they 
who  have  attempted  to  assa%inate  me.  Neither  the  nobles,  nor  the  priests, 
Bor  the  Chouans  had  any  hand  in  it.  I  know  on  what  to  form  my  opinion, 
md  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  make  me  alter  it.  It  is  the  Septembrisers,  those 
wretches  steeped  in  crime,  who  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  revolt.  In  close 
column  against  every  species  of  government.  Three  months  have  hardly 
^psed  since  you  have  seen  Ceracchi,  Arena,  and  their  associates  attempt  to 
assassinate  me.  Again,  it  is  the  same  clique,  the  bloodsuckers  of  September, 
M  !^.  tlie  assassins  of  Versailles,  the  brigands  of  34sl  May,  the  authors  M 
^^^  all  the  crimes  against  government,  who  are  at  their  hellish  work. 
^«-*^  It  is  the  tribes  c^artizans,  and  journalists  who  have  a  little  mere 
iostruction  than  the  people,  but  live  with  them,  and  mingle  their  passions 
with  their  own  ardent  imaginations,  who  are  the  authors  of  all  these  atrocities, 
^you  cannot  chain  them  you  must  exterminate  them ;  there  can  be  no  truce 
with  such  wretches;  France  must  be  purged  of  such  an  abominable  crew.'* 
Daring  this  vehement  harangue,  delivered  with  the  most  impassioned  gesAi- 
eoJations,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Fouch^,  the  well-known  leader  of 
that  party,  and  stained,  at  Lyon  and  the  Loire,  with  some  of  its  most  fright- 
ful atrocities.  Alone,  he  stood  in  a  window  recess,  pale,  dejected,  hearing 
every  thing,  answering  nothing.  The  crowd  of  courtiers  broke  into  exclama- 
lions,  the  echo  of  the  first  consul's  sentiments.  One,  gifted  with  more  cou- 
ftgeihan  the  rest,  approached,  and  asked  the  minister  of  police  why  he  made 
Bo  reply, '« Let  them  go  on,^  said  he:  "  1  am  determined  not  to  compromise 
U^e  safety  of  the  state.  I  will  speak  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  He  laughs 
«eeurely  y^  ho  laughs  the  last  (2) ."" 

(0  Tbib.  n,  M.  Boar.  it.  i99,  200*    D'Ab.  *ir.         (2)  Thib.  27f  28.  Bovr.  W.  201 1  S03.  D'Ab.  W. 
<M,  lU.  110,  iU. 
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SCitf  w  0^  ^^  foHowinf  day  a  public  audience  waft  givea  to  tbe  prelect 
»^M  of  the  Seine,  and  the  twelve  mayors  of  Paris.  Napolten  said :  ^*As 
aioo'to'ihe  long  as  that  handful  of  wretches  attacked  me  alone,  1  left  to  the  lam 
S^i^!^  the  charge  of  chastising  their  offences ;  but  since,  by  a  crimeirilboii 
example,  they  have  endangered  the  lives  of  a  part  of  the  population  of  Pim, 
their  punishment  must  be  as  rapid  as  extraordinary.  They  consist  of  an 
hundred  miscreants  who  have  brought  disgrace  on  liberty  by  tbe  crimes  con- 
mitted  in  its  name ;  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  forthwith  deprifsd 
of  the  means  of  inflicting  farther  Injuries  on  society.''  This  idea  was  man 
fiilly  unfolded  at  a  meeting  of  the  €k>uncil  of  State  which  took  place  od  the 
same  day.  It  was  proposed  to  establish  a  special  commission  to  try  the  offei- 
dera;  but  this  was  far  from  meeting  Napolten's  views,  who  was  resoWed  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  deathblow  on  the  remnantof  tk 
Jacobin  faction.  ^^  The  action  of  a  special  tribunal,''  said  be,  '^  would  be  tM 
slow;  we  must  have  a  more  striking  punishment  for  so  extraordinary  ao  <f- 
fetice ;  it  must  be  as  rapid  a?  lightning;  it  must  be  blood  for  blood.  As  maaj 
of  the  guilty  must  be  executed  as  there  fell  victims  to  thw  designs,  sty  fita 
or  twenty ;.  transport  two  hundred,  and  take  advantage  of  this  event  to  poive 
the  Eepublic  of  its  most  unworthy  members.  This  crime  is  the  work  of  i 
band  of  asussins,  of  Septembrisers  (1),  whose  hands  may  be  traced  throngk 
all  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  When  that  party  sees  a  blow  slnick  at  lis 
head-quarters,  and  that  fortune  has  abandoned  its  chiefs,  every  thjog  will 
return  to  established  order;  the  workmen  will  resume  their  laboufs;aiKi 
ten  thousand  men,  who,  in  France,  are  ranged  under  its  colours,  willalnD' 
don  it  for  ever.  That  great  example  is  neoessary  to  attach  the  middling  ciiss« 
to  the  throne;  the  industrious  citizens  can  have  no  hope  as  long  as  they  sie 
themselves  menaced  by  two  himdred  enraged  wolves,  who  look  only  for  Ike 
proper  moment  to  throw  themselves  on  their  prey. 

*^  The  metaphysicians  are  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  misfotoMi* 
Hatf  measures  will  no  longer  do;  we  must  either  pardon  every  thing} lite 
Augustus,  or  adopt  a  great  measure  which  may  be  the  guarantee  of  the  sodil 
order.  When  after  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Cicero  caused  the  guilty  to  te 
Strangled,  he  said  he  had  saved  his  country.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  Ik 

Sreat  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  of  my  mission,  if  I  evineedltf 
rmness  on  this  trying  occasion.  We  must  regard  this  affair  as  statesmen,  sot 
as  jud  es.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  example,  ibst 
I  am  ready  to  call  the  accused  before  me,  interrogate  Uiem,  and  myself  sab- 
scribe  their  condemnation.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  1  speak;  I  have  bfaTsd 
greater  dangers  $  my  fortune  has  preserved  me,  and  will  preserve  me;bsl 
vfe  are  now  engaged  with  the  social  order,  with  the  public  morality,  theitf- 
tional  glory." 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  energetic  harangue,  it  was  evident  that  Napoleoa  ^ 
losing  sight  of  the  re^l  point  to  be  first  considered,  which  was,  who  were  tk 
guilty  parties.  Truguet  alone  had  the  courage  to  approach  this  questioo,  bf 
suggesting  that  there  were  different  classes  of  guilty  persons  in  France;  tbst 
there  Were  fanatics  as  well  as  Jacobins  who  misled  the  people,  and  that  tk 
priests,  whose  denunciations  against  the  holders  of  the  national  domains,  bad 
already  appeared  in  several  recent  publications,  might  possibly  be  tlieauthois 
of  the  infernal  project.  Napol^n  warmly  interrupted  him,  "  Tou  will  ^ 
make  me  alter  my  opinion  by  such  vain  declamations;  the  wicked  arekftovi; 
they  are  pointed  out  by  the  nation.  They  ^re  the  Septembrisers^  the  attlbsrs 

(0  la  aUoMon  to  the  naiMcrei  in  the  priMoi  in  September,  1792. 
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to  ul!Sn!»     ^  every  political  crime  in  the  RevolatiOD,  who  htTe  erer  been 
mfmntmrt    8|»ared  or  protected  by  the  weak  persons  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
m^'^    Talk  not  to  me  of  nobles  or  priests.  Would  you  have  me  proscribe  a 
man  for  a  title,  or  transport  ten  thousand  grey-haired  priests  I  Would  you 
hare  me  prosecnte  a  religion,  still  professed  by  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
and  two-thirds  of  Eorope  I  La  Vend^  never  was  more  tranquil ;  the  de- 
tadied  crimes  which  still  disgrace  its  territory  are  the  result  merely  of  111- 
extingnished  animosities.  Would  yon  have  me  dismiss  all  my  counsellors 
excepting  two  or  three ;  send  Portalis  to  Sinnamary,  Devaine  to  liladagascar, 
and  choose  a  Council  fitHn  the  followers  of  Baboeuf .  It  is  in  vain  to  pretend 
that  the  people  will  do  no  wrong  but  when  they  are  prompted  to  it  by  others. 
The  people  are  guided  by  an  instinct,  in  virtue  of  which  they  act  alone. 
During  the  Revolution  they  frequently  forced  on  the  leaders  who  appeared 
to  guide  them ;  the  populace  is  a  tiger  when  he  is  unmuzzled.  I  have  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  men  employed  In  all  the  massacres.  The  necessity  of  the  thing 
being  once  admitted,  our  duty  is  to  attain  it  in  the  most  efiBcaclous  way.  Do 
they  take  us  for  children?  Do  not  hope,  citizen  Truguet,  that  you  would,  in 
the  event  of  their  success,  be  able  to  save  yourself  by  saying,  *•  I  have  defended 
the  patriots  before  the  Council  of  $tate.'  No^no.  These  patriots  would  sacri« 
fiee  yon  as  well  as  us  all."  He  then  broke  op  the  Council,  and  when  passing 
Troguet,  who  was  endeavouring  to  say  something  in  his  vindication,  said 
aloud,  ^^Come  now,  citizen,  all  that  is  very  well  for  the  soirees  of  Madame 
Coodoroet  or  Maille-Garat,  but  it  won't  do  in  a  council  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  France  (1).** 

These  vehement  apostrophes  from  a  man  vested  with  despotic  authority  cut 

short  all  discussion,  and  the  Council  found  Itself  compelled,  notwithstanding 

a  courageous  resistance  from  some  of  its  members,  to  gb  into  the  arbitrary 

designs  of  the  Grst  consul.  The  poblic  mind  was  prepared  for  some  great 

catastrophe  by  repeated  articles  In  the  public  journals,  dra^n  up  by  Fouch^, 

hi  which  that  astute  counsellor,  suppressing  his  private  information,  directed 

AeaaM'«tat  the  thuudcrs  of  the  executive  against  his  former  associates  (2).  But 

IjSJjJiX.  while  these  measures  were  in  preparation,  Fouch^  and  the  first. 

*'^'^         consul  received  decisive  Information  that  it  was  the  Royalists,  and 

not  the  Jacobins,  who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  and  a  clue  was 

sbtained  which  promised  soon  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  parties. 

.The  minister  of  police,  therefore,  received  secret  instructions  not  to  allude  in 

)u9  report  against  the  Republicans  to  the  affair  of  the  infernal  machine,  but 

to  base  the  proposed  eoup^d'iiai  generally  on  the  numerous  conspiracies 

^ainst  the  public  peace,  and  on  this  report  Napo1<k)n  urged  the  immediate 

delivery  to  a  military  commission  of  eighteen,  and  transportation  of  above  an 

hundred  persons,  without  aither  trial  or  evidence  taken  against  them.  In 

^ain  Thibaudeau  and  Roederer  urged  in  the  Council  of  State,  that  there  was 


(l)  Thib.  33,  34.  tbey  who  have  endcavoarrd  so  often  to  reader  the 

«)  la  one  of  these. 


( 

(2}  la  one  of  these,  the  minister  of  police  addres-  committees  of  Gorrrnment  the  agents  of  their  aire* 

tid  Iba  followlnf  report  to  the  first  consul :—  cioos  deigns.  Thej  are  not  the  enemies  of  this  or 

^^\  ^  <Mit  against  ordinary  brigaod«i,  for  whose  that  gOTemment,  but  of  every  species  of  anthorilv. 
**|^on  the  ordinary  triban<ils  are  sufficient,  and         "  They  p«rrsist  in  on  atrucious  war.  which  cannot 

*ho  meoaea  only  detached  persons  or  articles  of  be  terminated  but  by  an  extra«^{ftary  measure  of 

P'BP'rtj,  that  the  Goremment  is  now  required  to  the  supreme  police.  Among  the  men  wbom  the  po- 

*c*)lt  >•  the  enemies  of  entire  France,  wlio  are  now  lice  has  denounced,  m;iny  were  not  foniid  with  the 

u  ^^  ^"^^  ^"'^  threaten  erer}*  instant  to  deli-  poniard  in  their  hands ;  bat  all  were  equally  capable 

^Hnp  tothe  fnry  of  anarchy.  of  sharpening  and  using  it.  Un  disponing  of  themj 

1.*  "^f^  frightful  dbatacten  are  few  in  nnmber,  we  muxt  not  merely  punish  the 'past,  but  look  to  t 

'"'wair  crimes  are  inmunerable.  It  is  by  them  that  guarantee  of  sodaf  order  hi  future.*'— See  Tkisao* 

2*<fnTcntion  has  kaoa  attacked  with  an  amed  bbav,  4S,  If,  and  Bovamaiiax,  ir,  20li  9tS* 
"^^ut  the  botom  of  Ihe  Mactiuty  of  the  lawi ;  it  i« 
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no  evidence  against  the  suspected  persons,  and  that  it  was  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  condemn  a  crowd  of  citizens  untried  and  unheard,  to  the  serere 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  Orst  consul,  though  well  aware  ihat  tbef 
had  no  connexion  with  the  late  conspiracy,  was  resolved  not  to  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  quit  at  once  of  so  many  dangerous  characters.  "  Yithin 
strong  presumptions,  at  least,''  saiid  he,  ^^  If  not  proofs  against  the  Terrorists. 
The  Chouannerie  and  emigration,  are  maladies  of  the  skin,  but  terrorism  is  a 
malady  of  the  vital  parts.  The  minister  of  police  has  purposely  omitted  the 
mention  of  the  late  conspiracy,  because  it  is  not  for  it  that  the  measure  is 
proposed.  If  that  reserve  were  not  observed,  we  would  compromise  our 
character.  The  proposed  step  is  grounded  upon  considerations  indepeadeBt 
of  the  late  event;  it  only  furnished  the  occasion  for  putting  them  in  foree. 
The  persons  included  in  the  lists  will  be  transported  for  their  share  in  tiie 
massacres  in  the  prisons  on  September  2d ;  for  their  accession  to  the  Jacobia 
revolt  of  Slst  May;  for  the  conspiracy  of  Baboeuf,  and  all  that  they  have  done 
since  that  time.  Such  a  step  would  have  been  necessary  without  the  coi- 
spiracy,  but  we  niust  avail  ourselves  of  the  enthusiasm  it  has  excited  to  cutj 
hand^  it  into  execution.'*  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  an  arrest  was  prt- 
and  thirty  poscd  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate,  wbid 
t^'^p^rt^.  condemned  to  immediate  transportation  no  less  than  a  haodrcd 
and  thirty  individuals,  among  whom  were  nine  persons  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  massacres  of  September,  and  several  members  of  the  ConventioB, 
Ghoudien,  Taiilefer,  Thirion,  and  Talot,  F^iix-fjepelletier,  and  Rossignol,  wd 
known  for  his  cruelty  in  the  war  of  la  Vendue.  The  decree  was  fortbwiili 
carried  into  execution,  and  thus  did  the  arbitrary  tyranny  which  the  Jacobins 
had  so  long  exercised  over  others,  at  length,  by  a  just  retribution,  reedl 
upon  themselves  (f^. 

wa'Ai!^dl^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^°  ^  month  afterwards,  Fouch^  made  a  second  report 

Tir'rd'tbat    upon  the  conspiracy  of  the  infernal  machine,  in  which  he  ad- 

\w  J^'    mitted,  that  when  these  measures  of  severity  were  adopted  against 

^utV'iliir.  ^^^  Jacobins,  he  had  other  suspicions;  that  George  Cadoudal  and 

.  **«>  other  emigrants  had  successively  disembarked  from  England;  and 

that  the  horse  attached  to  the  machine  had  furnished  a  clue  to  its  auibon, 

who  had  at  length  been  detected  in  the  house  of  certain  females  of  the 

Jan.  i3.  i8oi.  Royalist  party.  Saint  Regent  and  Garbon  accordingly,  the  realty 

guilty  persons,  were  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,   condemned,  and 

executed.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  could  now  remain  that  the  conspiracy  bad 

been  the  work  of  the  Royalists;  but  Napoleon  persisted,  though  he  saw  that 

as  clearly  as  any  one,  in  carrying  into. effect  the  sweeping  decree  of  uaDspor- 

tation  against  the  Jacobins.  ^^  There  is  not  one  of  them,"  he  said  to  ihoK 

who  petitioned  for  a  relaxation  of  the  sentence  in  favour  of  certain  in<fi- 

viduals,  '^  who  has  not  deserved  death  an  hundred  times  over,  if  they  bad 

been  judged  by  their  conduct  during  the  Revolution;  these  wretches  bate 

covered  France  with  scaffolds,  and  the  measure  adopted  in  regard  to  them  is 

(l)  Tb{b..42,  51.  Bour.  iv.  205.  206.  snre  proposed  by  the  Council  of  State  M««ll»^ 

Trrmi  of  t1i«   Tlie  Soiiatiis  Coiisultum  WJS  in  tbcse  ba^tl  on  iiecessiiy  and  public  exprdiinicr.tbc^''''* 

SrnuiiuCon-  terms  :  — "  Cousidirriiig  Utat  the  coii>  divlares  tbat  that  nfa^ure  i«coiucrT4liveor>^'''^ 

sultuin  slAtolion  has  Qol  di-teruiiiied  meJAurt'S  stitutiuii."  Ui>oa  tkii  druree  bring  obU«a<d«  >" 

necessary  to  be  lal^ii  in  certain  nncrgcocics ;  that  Gouucil  uf  Slate  drcided  that  iteir  ^^■*'"?T*? 

in  the  absence  of  any  express  dirrctions,  the  bciuile  cbligaiory  on  iJm  coustitnted  aolborilirs  )«■  ^"* 

U  called  upon  to  give  criurt  to  tbe  wishes  of  tbe  itsbould  be  pi<ounilgatrd.  like  tbe  ia»iaKd«c^M 

people,  ixpre»od  by  tbat  brau<  h  of  the  constitution  tbe  GoverumenU,  but  irithout  receifiuf 'l*****^ 

•r  which  it  is  theorgaA ;  tbat  according  to  that  prin-  of  iko  Legislative  Body  and  t^c  TribuMU :  •^  " 

ciplc,  ihe  Senate  is  ihe  natural  judge  of  any  coaxr-  was  imukediately  put  in  force  wilhoul  di*v<" 

vaiive  measures  proposed  in  perilous  circumstances  renoe.— See  Tiiiaopxav*  SI*  92. 

by  tlie  GoT«ramcut ;  and  considering  that  Um  inca*  ^ 
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rather  one  of  mercy  than  seyerity ;  the  attempt  of  the  infernal  machine  is 
neither  mentioned  as  a  motive  nor  the  occasion  of  the  Senatus-Gonsultum; 
with  a  company  of  grenadiers  I  could  pnt  to  flight  the  whole  faubourg  St.- 
Germain,  with  its  Royalist  coteries;  but  the  Jacobins  are  men  of  determined 
character,  whom  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  retreat.  As  to  the  transportation 
of  the  Jacobins,  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence;  I  have  got  quit  of  them;  if 
the  Royalists  commit  any  offence,  I  will  strike  them  also  (1).*' 
*  May,  stoi.    Thc  ncxt  important  step  of  Napoldon  was  the  exhibition  of  a  king 
of  his  own  creation,  to  the  astonished  Parisians.  By  a  convention  with  Spain> 
Hapouo.       it  was  stipulated  that  the  province  of  Tuscany,  ceded  to  the  Infanta 
5j;2^,«^     of  Spain,  Ifarie-Louise,  third  daughter  of  Charles  IV,  and  the  Duke 
K*>-"rim.        of  Parma,  her  husband,  should  be  erected  into  a  monarchy,  under 
the  titk  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  In  May,  1801,  the  newly-created  king, 
Loois  1,  with  his  young  bride,  arrived  in  Paris,  on  his  way  from  Madrid  to 
Florence,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  distinction  both  on  the  road 
and  in  the  capital.  Numerous  fStes  succeeded  each  other  in  honour  of  the 
royal  pair,  among  which  those  of  M.  Talleyrand,  in  his  villa  at  Neuilly,  was 
remarked  as  peculiarly  magniflcent.   The  young  Ring  early  evinced  symp- 
toms of  that  imbecility  of  character  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished ;  but  it  was  deemed  of  importance  to  accustom  the  court  of  the  first 
consul  to  the  sight  of  royalty,  and  the  Parisians  to  the  intoxicating  idea  that, 
like  the  Roman  Senate,  they  were  invested  with  the  power  of  making  and  un- 
making kings.  Napoleon  received  the  reward  of  this  policy  in  the.transports 
with  which,  when  he  was  present,  the  celebrated  line  of  OEdipus  was  received 
at  the  theatre  (2;— 


It 


J'ai  fait  des  BoaYerains,  at  n'ai  paa  voola  Tdtre.' 


But  it  was  not  merely  by  such  exhibitions  of  royalty  that  Napol^n  endea- 
Toured  to  prepare  the  French  nation  for  his  own  assumption  of  the  crown.  At 
the  time  when  the  public  mind  was  strongly  excited  by  the  danger  which  the 
state  had  run  from  the  success  of  the  infernal  machine,  a  pamphlet  appeared, 
mmlJ^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^>  ^^  Parallel  between  Cesar,  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte," 
Mr.  (.nM.  in  which  the  cause  of  royalty  and  hereditary  succession  was  open- 
Mapoteo.  ly  advocated.  It  excited  at  first  a  great  sensation,  and  numerous 
eopies  were  sent  to  the  first  consul  from  the  prefects  and  magistrates,  with 
comments  on  the  dangerous  effects  it  was  producing  on  the  public  mind. 
Fooch^,  however,  soon  discovered  thatit  had  issued  and  been  distributed  from 
the  office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  shortly  after  that  it  came  from 
the  pen  of  Lucten  Bonaparte.  Napol^n  affected  to  be  highly  indignant  at  this 
discovery,  and  reproached  Fouch^  with  not  having  instantly  sent  his  impru- 
dent brother  to  the  Temple ;  but  the  cautious  minister  was  too  well  informed 
to  put  the  hint  in  execution,  as  Lucien  had  shown  him  the  original  manuscript 
corrected  by  the  hand  of  the  first  consul  himself.  However,  it  was  necessary  to 
disavow  the  production,  as  its  effect  proved  that  it  had  prematurely  disclosed 
the  designs  of  the  fortunate  usurper,  and  therefore  Lucien  was  sent  into  an 

(I)  Tfcik.  51»  63.   Boor.  iv.  313, 31S.  3l4>  niMnent  intelKgenee  wm  recdved  of  the  leading 

it  is  a  carioiu  and  iottractire  fact,  that  noaooner  atroke  pi^en  in  th«  capital!   A  atriliiaf  ioatanca  of 

was  tbe  dKermination  of  tlie  first  eonsul,  in  regard  the  distrast  with  which  the  onicioos  seal  of  such 

to  the  Jaeohins,  koown,  than  a  maltitode  of  rerda-  authorities  should  be  receired,  and  of  the  necessity 

tiens  flowed  in  from  tbe  prrfecia,  mayors,  and  ma-  of  tbe  executive  not  letting  their  wishes  be  koown, 

gistrates  oTcr  all  France,  implicating  the  Rrpnbli'  if  they  would  in  such  circumstances  preserrc  the 

cans  still  farther  in  the  conspiracy,  and  detailing  semblance  even  of  justice  in  their  proceed ings.-» 

disooTeries  of  the  raat  Jacobin  plot  which  was  to  See  Thiiacdcao,  53*  63;  BouaaisavB,  iv.  2|3. 
hate  bunt  forth  ia  erery  part  of  thc  country  tbe         (3)  Tbtb.  61.  69.  Bour.  ir.  270i  373. 

IV.  21 
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honourable  exile,  as  ambassador  at  Madrid,  with  many  reproaches  from  Napo- 
l^n  for  having  allowed  the  device  to  be  discovered.  ^'  I  see,'*  said  NapolAm 
to  his  secretary,  ^^  that  I  have  been  moving  too  fast;  I  have  broken  gromid 
too  soon ;  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe."  He  received  secret  instructions  to  exert  all 
his  influence  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  induce  that  power  to  declare  war  against 
Portugal,  in  order  to  detach  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  shut  its  harbours  against  the  British  flag  (i). 
Debate  on  Thc  uumerous  complaints  against  the  lists  of  eligibility  whicft 
rHgiumy'  formed  so  important  and  remarkable  an  efiiect  in  the  constitutjon 
Cannot  under  the  consulate,  induced  Napol^n  to  bring  them  again  under 
sute.  the  consideration  of  his  state  council.  It  was  justly  objected  against 
this  institution,  that  it  renewed,  in  another  and  a  more  odious  form,  all  Um 
evils  of  privileged  classes  which  had  occasioned  the  Revolution ;  that  to  cob- 
fine  the  seats  in  the  legislation,  and  all  important  offices  under  goTemment, 
to  five  thousand  individuals,  out  of  above  thirty  millions  of  souls,  was  to  the 
last  degree  unjust,  and  seemed  peculiarly  absurd  at  the  close  of  a  Revolutioii, 
the  main  object  of  which  had  been  to  open  them  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
citizens.  It  became  necessary  to  consider  whether  these  complaints  should  be 
attended  to,  as  the  time  was  approaching  when  a  fifth  of  the  legislative  body 
and  tribunate  were  to  be  renewed,  in  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  there- 
fore the  lists,  already  formed,  were  about  to  be  forwarded  to  ihe  electors. 
It  was  urged  by  the  advocates  for  a  change  in  the  Council  of  State,  that 
**  public  opinion  bad  strongly  pronounced  itself  against  these  lists,  because 
they  at  once  deprive  a  great  body  of  citizens  of  that  result  of  the  ReyolutioD 
which  they  most  prized,  eligibility  to  every  public  function.  Out  of  delicacy 
to  five  thousand  persons,  who  are  inscribed  on  the  highest  class  of  these  lists, 
you  leave  the  seeds  of  a  dangerous  discontent  in  a  hundred  times  that 
nuQaber.  Doubtless  it  is  not  impossible  from  these  lists  to  make  for  a  lev 
years  a  suitable  choice  of  representatives;  but  such  a  result  would  only  the 
more  confirm  a  system  radically  vicious,  and  augment  the  difficulty  whidi 
will  hereafter  be  experienced  in  correcting  it.^' 

The  first  consul  replied :-— ^^  The  institution  of  the  lists  is  objectionable,  h 
is  an  absurd  system,  the  growth  of  the  ide<^ogy  which,  like  a  malady,  basis 
long  overspread  France.  It  is  not  by  such  means  that  a  great  nation  is  reor- 
ganized. Sovereignty  is  inalienable.  Nevertheless,  bad  as  the  system  is,  it 
forms  part  of  the  constitution;  we  are  only  intrusted  vrith  its  execution.  It  is 
impossible,  besides,  to  let  the  people  remain  without  any  species  of  organiza- 
tion :  better  a  bad  one  than  none  at  all.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
people  are  organized  merely  because  the  constitution  has  created  the  powm 
of  government.  The  supreme  authority  must  have  intermediate  supports, 
or  it  has  neither  any  stability  nor  any  hold  of  the  nation.  We  must  not  thiafc, 
therefore,  of  abandoning  the  lists  without  substituting  something  else  in  thek 
room.  It  is  admitted  that  they  form  at  present  a  sufficient  body  out  of  which 
to  choose  the  Legislature;  the  constitution  has  established  them ;  they  ivm 
an  organic  law  of  the  state;  all  France  has  aided  in  their  constrnefion;  is 
the  rural  districts  in  particular  they  are  universally  approved  of.  Vihj, 
then,  should  we  overlook  the  people  of  France,  and  their  expressed  approbi- 
tion,  merely  because  Paris  has  made  a  bad  choice  for  her  share  of  the  l^t,and 
her  citizens  reckon  the  departments  as  nothing?  It  is  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  to  deal  with  a  few  thousand  individuals  than  a  whole  natioa. 
What  harm  can  there  be  in  going  on  for  two  or  three  years  longer  with  these 

(1)  Bout.  iT»  217.  320. 
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lists  ?  They  form  the  sole  channel  by  which  the  influence  of  the  people  is  felt 
on  the  GoYernment.  It  will  be  time  enough  at  the  close  of  that  period  to 
consider  what  changes  should  be  made  on  it/*  Guided  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  Council  resolved  that  the  lists  should  remain  unchanged.  They 
were  already  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  nobility  instead  of  that  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  as  an  indispensable  attendant  on  the  throne  which 
was  anticipated  for  the  first  consul  (1). 
Lfgioa  or      But  Napoleon's  views  in  this  important  particular  went  much 
■«««'      ftrther,  and  he  resolved  to  establish  an  order  of  nobility,  under  the 
title  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  should  gradually  restore  the  gradation 
of  ranks  in  society,  and  at  the  same  time  attach  the  people  to  its  support. 
This  important  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  State  in  May,  1801. 
It  met  with  more  opposition  than  any  other  measure  of  the  consulate ;  the 
debates  on  it  in  the  Council  of  State  were  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and 
instmctiye. 
5|;j^5j-    "  The  eighty-seventh  article  of  the  constitution,"  said  NapoWon, 
•rfnmrott    <<  sductlons  thc  establishment  of  military  honours,  but  it  has  or- 
j?  ia*X    ganized  nothing.  An  arret  has  established  arms  of  honour,  with 
tS^"^  double  pay  as  a  consequence;  others  with  a  mere  increase;  there 
is  nothing  formal  or  regular  constructed.  The  project  I  propose  to  you  gives 
consistence  to  the  system  of  recompenses;  it  is  the  beginning  of  organization 
to  the  nation."  It  was  proposed  by  General  Malhieu-Dumas  that  the  institu- 
tion should  be  confined  to  military  men,  but  this  was  strongly  combated  by 
the  first  consul.  ^^  Such  ideas,"  said  he,  "might  be  well  adapted  to  the  feudal 
ages,  when  the  chevaliers  combated  each  other  man  to  man,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  slavery;  but  when  the  military  system  changed, 
masses  of  infantry,  and  phalanxes  constructed  after  the  Macedonian  model, 
were  introduced,  and  after  that  it  was  not  individual  prowess,  but  science 
and  skill  which  determined  the  fate  of  nations.  The  kings  themselves  con- 
tributed to  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  regime,  by  the  encouragement  which 
they  gave  to  the  commons;  finally,  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  and  the  total 
change  it  induced  in  the  art  of  war,  completed  its  destruction.  From  that 
period  the  military  spirit,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  thousand  Franks, 
extended  to  all  the  Gauls.  It  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
change;  it  ceased  to  be  exclusive  in  its  operation,  and  from  being  founded 
M^ely  on  military  prowess,  it  came  to  be  established  also  on  civil  qualities. 
What  is  it  now  which  constitutes  a  great  general?  It  is  not  the  mere  strength 
of  a  man  six  feet  high,  but  the  coup^d'ail,  the  habit  of  foresight,  the  power 
of  thought  and  calculation ;  in  a  word,  civil  qualities,  not  such  as  you  find  in 
t  lawyer,  but  such  as  are  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  are 
suited  to  the  government  of  armies.  The  general  who  can  now  achieve  great 
^iogs  is  he  who  is  possessed  of  shining  civil  qualities;  it  is  their  perception 

(jO  Tkib.  69»  74.  eligibilit  J  for  the  legislature  or  national  offices, 
■  The  miiicct  of  ibe  lists  was  waralr  debated  both  5.000.  The  whole  of  the  other  inhabiuuts  were  al- 
»Jh«  CoiuieH  of  State  and  before  the  Legislature,  together  excluded  both  from  the  righu  of  election 
■m  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  only  and  eligibility.  The  partisans  of  representative  go- 
carried  by  a  majority  of  56  to  26  in  Uie  Tribunate,  Temments  regarded  this  as  far  too  narrow  a  circle 
Brrttton  oo  it  and  2S9  to  36  in  the  1  egislative  Body,  in  a  country  embracing  thirty  millions  of  souls.  But 
\].^^  l^U-    It  Is  not  surprising  that  it  excited  a  the  public  in  general  took  very  liitir*  interest  in  this 
violent  opposition  in  the  popular  psr>  nutter,  justly  ohserring,  that  as  the  electors  were 
v>  Meiog  that  it  OTertnmed  the  whole  objects  for  no  longer  intrusted  with  the  choice  of  rcpresenta- 
•Qich  the  nation  had  been  flighting  during  the  Re-  tires,  or  of  persons  to  fill  nny  offices,  but  only  of  a 
Ration.  ••  The  law,"  says  Thibaudeau,"  called  to  large  body  of  candidates  froni  whom  the  selection 
-^  honours  and  the  adTantages  of  eligibility  for  was  to  be  made  by  the  government,  it  was  of  very 
^^^  in  the  communes,  50.000  indiTidnals ;  to  eti-  little  consequence  whether  this  priTilege  was  con- 
(unhty  ior  offices  in  the  depvtmeats,  $0|999 ;  to  fiaed  to  uuuiy  or  few  haiid9/'--TiiUAVMA0,  JipO. 
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of  (he  strcnglli  of  his  talents  which  makes  the  soldien  obey  him.  listen  to 
them  at  their  bivouacs;  you  will  invariably  find  them  award  the  preference 
to  mental  over  physical  qualities.  Mourad  Bey  was  the  most  powerful  mas 
among  his  Mamelukes;  without  that  advantage  be  never  could  have  been 
their  leader.  When  he  first  saw  me,  he  could  not  conceive  bow  1  could  pre- 
serve authority  among  my  troops,  but  he  soon  understood  it,  when  he  wis 
made  acquainted  with  our  system  of  war. 

^'  In  all  civilized  states  force  yields  to  civil  qualities.  Bayonets  sink  beCore 
the  priest  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  or  the  man  of  science  who  his 
gained  an  ascendency  by  his  knowledge.  I  predicted  to  all  my  military  fol- 
lowers that  a  government  purely  military  would  never  succeed  in  France  till 
it  had  been  brutalized  by  fifty  years  of  ignorance.  All  their  attempts  to  gofcn 
in  that  manner  accordingly  failed,  and  involved  their  authors  in  their  miD. 
It  is  not  as  a  general  that  I  govern;  but  because  the  nations  believe  me  pofr 
sessed  of  the  ability  in  civil  matters  necessary  for  the  head  of  aOairs;  witboat 
that  I  could  not  stand  an  hour.  I  knew  well  what  I  was  about,  when,  thoagh 
only  a  general,  I  took  the  title  of  member  of  the  Institute ;  I  felt  confident  of 
being  understood  by  the  lowest  drummer  in  the  army. 

'^We  must  not  reason  from  ages  of  barbarity  to  these  times.  France  coi* 
sists  of  30,000,000  of  men,  united  by  intelligence,  property,  and  commeite. 
Three  or  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  nothing  in  such  a  mass.  Not 
only  does  the  general  preserve  his  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  chiefly  by  dril 
qualities,  but  when  his  command  ceases  he  becomes  merely  a  private  indi- 
vidual. The  soldiers  themselves  arc  but  the  children  of  citizens.  The  ten- 
dency of  military  men  is  to  carry  every  thing  by  force;  the  enlightened 
civilian,  on  the' other  hand,  elevates  his  views  to  a  perception  of  the  general 
good.  The  first  would  rule  only  by  despotic  authority;  the  last  subject emy 
thing  to  the  test  of  discussion,  truth,  and  reason,  i  have  no  hesitation,  tbcn- 
fore,  in  saying,  that  if  a  preference  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  belongs  to  the  civilian.  If  you  divide  society  into  soldiers  and 
citizens,  you  establish  two  orders  in  what  should  be  one  nation.  If  yon  con- 
fine honours  to  military  men,  you  do  what  is  still  worse,  for  you  sink  tte 
people  into  nothing  (1).'* 

Moved  by  these  profound  observations,  the  Council  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed honours  should  be  extended  indiscriminately  to  civil  and  miliiar; 
distinction. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  discussion  remained,  the  consideration  of 
the  expedience  of  the  institution  itself,  even  in  its  most  extended  fom. 
Great  opposition  was  manifested  to  it  in  the  capital,  from  its  evident  ten- 
dency to  counteract  the  levelling  principles  of  the  Revolution.  It  wasstrongij 
opposed,  accordingly,  in  the  Council  of  State,  the  Tribunate,  and  the  U^ 
lative  Body,  and  all  the  influence  of  the  first  consul  could  only  obtain  in  thcie 
different  assemblies  a  feeble  majority  (2). 

(I)  Tbib.  75,  81 .  tites,  combinfd  wiik  ibe  lov«  of  fmim  a^** 

feelings  of  patrioli«in,  wliich  ga»t  iu  ttriy  amW 


c 
T 


Argumrnts      (3)  It  was  urged  tu  tbe  CouocilofSule  feelings  of  patrioli«in,  which  gave  '^  **"J  ~2 

?(aiiiat  it  bj  by  Tbibaudrau,  and  the  opponenU  of  touishing  Ttclorie*  to  ibe  republic.  1  oq  pw**^. 

bibaudriu.  the  measure,—"  That  il  wan  diainetri-  Ibe  Lrgioa  of  Hoiiour  could  h-TC  mM  "^^^^ 

ally  opptiicd  to  all  (bo  principles  of  the  Revolution,  spirit  greater.  Considered  as  a  guaraatee  •*|*'^ 

i*I.e  abolition  of  titles  did  not  lake  place  during  Tulution.    (he    insUluliiM  appears  to  y  ''  . 

thoxe  disastrous  days  whith  threw  into  discredit  counter  to  its  object ;  and  as  layiog  tbe  IN^^ 

every  thing,  cvrn  of  the  best  character,  which  was  of  an  iutermediale  liody  brtweco  ^^'f^"**^^ 

then  rslnblishcd  ;  it  was  the  Consiitoent  Assembly  people,  to  involve  a  principle  incoas»st»*  ""^ 

who  inadr  the  change  at  one  o(  the  must  eiilislitcned  representative  system,  which  can  '**°S^  "*#^ 

periods  oflbe  Rcvnlotiou.  The  nation  U  pMToundly  tinclion  but  that  which  flows  frnin  the  twct o 

influenced  by  the  feeling  of  honour;  but  ibat  priu-  citizens.    I  fear  that  the  desire  ^V^^'^^^ji 

tiplo,  strong  as  it  is,  yields  to  the  universal  x*as-  ribbons  may  weaken  the  fceliogs  of  "•*?     4, 

eioii  fur  equality.   Il  wu  ihttc  two  ^wcrful  no-  boaottr,  Instead  of  ttnogtbcilfogtlio*  ' " 
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2jJ2j^  NotwithsUnding  the  profound  and  unanswerable  observations  by 
j^^M  vim,  wbich  he  supported  it,  it  was  by  a  very  slender  majority  that  the 
^'  institution  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour  passed  the  great  bodies  of  the 


Ii1g:lwst  respect  for  the  motires  which  hare  led  to  troyed.  Roue  was  torn  in  pieces;  there  raccettiTelf 

tkia  ptx>poftilimi,  bat  I  have  Blill  great  doobu,  and  it  arose  the  Tory  of  Marios,  the  proecriplioiia  of  Sylla* 

■Willi    highly  desirable  that  sack  an  inatitalion  the  tyranny  of  the  empecors.  Bmtos  is  coiitinnally 

should  not  be  esublished  hut  after  the  decided  ap-  refeired  to  as  the  eneuty  of  tyrants ;  and  yet  Brutoa 

probalion  of  the  great  bodies  in  the  slate.  was  the  greatest  of  all  aristocrats.   He  strw  Qcsar 

**  la  the  theory  which  is  presentoJ  for  oor  con-  only  bccaose  be  wished  to  degrade  the  Infloeoce  of 

•sidcFation  on  this  subirct,  repmentatiTe  gDvero*  the  senate,  and  exalt  that  of  ihe  people.  This  is  the 

> r^ l_j  :.!.__' 1.! 1     ...  T  -.  t-    •    .1         ^!    •.     f . 1 r  1.!-^ l»\ 


are  confoandcd  with  nioiiarchical.  It  is  qaite     nse  which  the  spirit  of  party  mukcs  of  history  (*). 
tme.  that  distinctions  of  rank  are  indispensable  in         **  1  defy  yon  to  show  me  a  republic,  ancient  or 


tnarchy,  in  order  to  counterbalance,  by  inter-  modem,  where  distinctions  have    not  prevailed. 

tiktc  bodies,  the  weight  of  the  throne ;  but  in  a  They  call  them  baubles.— well,  it  is  with  bauble* 

refMiblictheyarea  nerer-fniling  source  of  irritation,  that  you  govern  mankind.   1  would  not  saj  that  at 

hecBcae  they  destroy  that  equality  among  the  cili-  the  tribune;   but  in  a  Council  of  State  nothing 

aeos  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  «nch  institutions,  should  be  concealed.  I  hare  no  coiicepliou  that  tho 

la  a  monarchy,  tbe  safeguard  of  the  people  is  to  be  passion  for  liberty  and  equality  is  lo  be  lasting  ia 

fsHind  in  a  multitude  of  obatadcv  which  restrain  the  France.  The  French  have  not  been  so  far  changed 

Smdinationa  of  the  micr;  in  representatire  states,  by  ten  years  of  reTolotion ;  they  arc  still  •»  gallant 

aoTcreign  power  is  dir  ided,  the  people  are  aobjected  and  voUtile  as  tbeir  Gaulish  ancestors.   They  have 

oaly  to  magistrates  of  their  own  aelection.  and  know  but  one  prcTailing  sentiment,  and  that  is  h  inoor  i 

of  none  bat  tho*e  whom  the  constitution  recognises,  every  thing  should  he  done  therefore  to  nourish 

By  placing  in  the  state  the  proposed  institution,  jnu  and  encourage  that  principle.  Observe  bow  forcibly 

-valaatarily  admit  a  palriciat,  of  which  the  imme-  the  people  Imtc  been  strut k  by  tbe  decorations  of 

d late  and  inevitable  tendency  will  be,  to  run  into  tbe  strangers  amongst  us;  that  revealed  their  secret 

a  military  and  hereditiry  nobility.  [Dom.  viii.  lOS.]  predilections. 

*'  The  Legion  of  Honour  involves  within  itself  all         '*  Voltaire  called  soldiers  Alexanders  at  five  sous 
Acdcmentswhichhaveelsewhereledtoa hereditary  a-day.  He  was  right;  they  really  are  so.    Da  yoa 
Bobilily,  individual  distinction,  power,  honours,  ti*  beKeve  that  yoo  would  ever  mal^e  a  man  fight  by 
ties,  and  fixed  revenues.  Hardly  any  where  has  a  he>  abstract  principles  ?  Never;  such  views  are  fit  only 
fedslary  ooblcase  commenced  its  career  with  such  ad-  for  the  scholar  ia  his  study.  For  the  soldier,  as  for 
waatages.  Itisin  vain  to  pretend  that  the  progress  of  all  men  in  active  life,  yon  must  have  glory  and 
intelligence  and  the  lights  of  the  age  area  siuBcieiit  distiuctiuu;     recompenses    are    the     food    which 
^arantee  against  any  such  abuse.  The  human  heart  nourish  such  qualities.  The  armies  of  the  Republic 
i»everthesamc;arenewalofthesamecireamstances  have  done  snch  great  things,  because  they  wrra 
wrill  reproduce  Ihe  same  errors  and  the  same  desires,  conrpoted  nf  the  sons  of  labouren  and  substantial 
From  the  institution  of  the  Ijegion  will  spring  up  farmers,  and  not  the  mere  rabble;    because  the 
afresh  all  the  ancient  prejudices,  and  these  prejn-  officers  strait  into  the  situations  of  those  of  the  old 
daces  will  fortify  the  military  spirit  and  the  respect  regimt,  and  were  animated  by  tbe  same  ^entiment• 
for  nobility,  aiid  introduce  a  separate  in  the  midst  of  honour.   It  is  the  same  principle  which  led  to  all 
of  the  general  interest.  Under  pretence  of  effacing  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.     Yon  may  call,  if  yoa 
the  last  traces  of  nobility,  it  will  establish  a  new  please,  the  Legion  of  Honour  an  order:  it  matters 
aoe,  and  strongly  confirm  the  old.  Considered  as  aa  not.  names  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things.    For 
intermediate  iMdy,  the  Legion  is,  to  say  the  least  of  ten  years  you  have  been  constantly  speaking  of 
il,  a  perfect  snperahily.  Such  intermediate  bodies  institations.  and  what,  a(\er  all,  have  you  done  f 
are  of  soma  use  in  despotic  countries ;  but  in  a  re  Nothing.    The  moment  had  not  yet  arrived.     The 
pmoDtative  slate,  and  among  a  nation  fortunate  Republicans  proposed  to  unite  the  people  to  the 
aoongh  to  possess  a  free  discussion  on  public  affairs,  conutry,  by  assembling  them  in  churches,  where, 
the  sole  intermediHte  body  which  is  required,  or  dying  of  cold,  they  were  made  to  listen  lo  the  read- 
ahould  be  tcrferatrd,  is  the  representatives  of  the  ing  and  exposition  of  the  laws;  it  may  easily  b« 
people.  The  institution  proposed  is  alike  contrary  imagined  what  effort  such  an  institution  hud  in 
to  tbe  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  text  of  attaching  them  to  their  government.    1  am  well 
the  fpnstitution.  The  proposed  srder  leads  directly  aware,  that,  if  you  judge  df  this  institution  accord- 
to  amouarchy.  Crosses  and  ribbons  are  the  pillars  log  to  the  {^odices  produced  bv  ten  years  of  a 
of  M  hereditary  throne  :  they  were  unknown  to  the  revolotira,  it  must  appear  worse  than  useless ;  but 
^oowas  who  conquered  the  world."  if  you  consider  that  we  are  placed  ofitr^  revolution, 
HapoUon's      NapoUonrcplied:—'*  We  are  always  and  called  u)Kin  to  reconstruct  society,  a  very  dif- 
reiilf  •  '        referred  by  the  Opposition  to  the  Ro-  ferent  opiuion  will  be  formed.  Every  thing  has  beca 
mans.    It  is  singuhr  that,  as  an  argument  against  dc«troyed ;  we  must  commence  thework  of  creation, 
distinctions,  reference  should  sofreanenlly  be  made  We  have,  indeed,  a  nation  and  a  government ;  but 
to  the  nation  that  ever  existed  in  which  they  were  they  arc  united  by  a  rope  of  sand.     There  exist  afc 
■Q||  firmly  established.  The  Romans  had  patri-  the  same  time  amongst  us  several  of  the  old  privi- 
'440Bf  the  equfstrian  order,  cttisens,  and  kni^ts ;  leged  classes,  organized  from  the  unity  of  their 
fbr  each  class  they  bad  a  separate  costume,  diflen  nt  principles  and  interests,  and  who  will  always  pursue 
habits.  To  reward  achieveinents,  they  awarded  all  one  definite  object.     Bat  we  are  sealtcred,  without 
ooHl  of  distinctions,  simames  recalling  g'reat  ser«  union,' system,  or  lasting  bond  of  connexion.    As 
vices,  mural  crown%  triumphs.   Superstition  was  long  as  I  survive  I  will  answer  for  the  Bepublle  ; 
called  lis  ^  lend  Um*  aid  to  the  general  impression,     but  we  muA  consider  what  is  lUely  to  occur  after 
Takeaway  tbe  religion  of  Rome,  and  nothing  re.     my  death.  Do  yon  suppose  the  Republic  is  definlte- 
maitfik  Whonthidfiaebodypf  patricians  wax  dea*     ly  eitahlished?  You  never  were  more  mistaken. 


i^« 


r*)TUi|s  ohservattite  6f  IfapoUon  %jk  very  remark*  prebtndrd  the  tnith  of  anelent  hlstorv,  than  tbe  vamer> 
able.  Tbey  sbovi^  fiowjanch  more  clearly  bis  yatnral  ous  dadalmeM  who,  ihroufb  tbe  while  of  tbe  Revoln* 
■ifaiity,  cigcn  dhldst  all  ttie  mroalt  of  camps,  aed  ap*     tioa,  had  dcscJhtetl  on  its  examples. 
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state  (1).  So  strongly  implanted  were  the  principles  of  the  ReYolatioD, 
even  in  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  realm,  and  so  difficult  was  it 
to  extinguish  that  hatred  at  distinctions  or  honours,  which  formed  so  leading 
a  feature  in  the  passions  by  which  it  was  at  Grst  distinguished.  No  roeasare 
during  the  consulate  experienced  nearly  so  powerful  an  opposition.  Napo- 
Mon  was  much  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  confessed  in  priTale  that 
he  had  precipitated  matters,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  bate 
wailed  before  so  obnoxious  a  change  was  introduced  (2). 

It  was  carried  into  execution,  however,  with  all  those  circumstances  of 
pomp  and  ceremony  which  Napoidon  well  knew  are  so  powerful  with  the 
multitude.  The  inauguration  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  order  took  place,  nith 
extraordinary  magniOcence,  in  the  church  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  in  pi^ 
sence  of  the  first  consul  and  of  all  the  great  functionaries  of  the  RepuUic; 
and  the  decorations  soon  began  to  be  eagerly  coveted  by  a  people  whose  pa^ 
sion  for  individual  distinction  had  been  the  secret  cause  of  the  Revolution  (3). 
The  event,  however,  proved  that  Napoidon  had  rightly  appreciated  the 
true  character  of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  leading  object  in  the  Rero- 
lution  was  the  extinction  of  casles  not  of  ranks  ;  equality  of  rights  and  not    I 
of  classes;  the  abolition  of  hereditary  not  personal  distinction  (4).  "  Vanity  • 
as  Napoidon  elsewhere  observed,  ^'  is  tne  ruling  principle  of  the  French, 
and  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution ;  it  was 
the  sight  of  the  noblesse  enjoying  privileges  and  distinctions  to  which  Ihej 
could  not  aspire,  which  Glled  the  Tiers-£tat  with  inextinguishable  and 
natural  aniaiosity  (5).  But  an  institution  which  conferred  lustre  on  indi- 
viduals and  not  on  families,  and  led  to  no  hereditary  distinctions,  was  so 
far  from  running  counter  to  this  desire,  that  it  afforded  it  the  highest  gn- 
tiflcation,  because  it  promised  the  objects  of  this  passion  to  any,  even  the 
humblest  of  the  citizens,  who  was  worthy  of  receiving  it.  The  Legion  d 
Honour  accordingly,  which  gradually  extended  so  as  to  embrace  two  thoo* 
sand  persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  every  department,  both  civil  ind 
military,  in  France,  became  an  institution  in  the  highest  degree  both  d» 
ful  and  popular;  and  served  as  the  forerunner  to  that  new  nobility  whkfc 
Napoidon  afterwards  created  as  safeguards  to  his  imperial  throne. 
r/i?ea*ui      When  so  many  institutions  were  successively  arising  which 
flttt  coniui  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government,  it  ^^ 
yMJaddi-  impossible  that  it5  head  could  remain  in  a  precarious  sito*-  j 
May"*.  i«o»  t'<^"-  Napoidon  accordingly  was  created  by  the  obsequious  le^ 
lature  Grst  consul  for  ten  years,  beyond  the  flrst  ten  6xed  at  his  or^iM^ 
appointment ;  an  appointment  which,  although  far  from  coming  op  u 
the  anticipations  and  wishes  of  the  first  consuF,  was  yet  important  as  i 

We  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  biil  we  have  not  much  alacrity  as  Aey  now  cry,  *  Viw  b  *^ 

yet  done  it,  and  never  witi  do  it,  till  wc  have  scat-  bliquel '    It  it  necessary  therefore  to  giTt  all**!      | 

tereJ  over  the  surface  of  France  seme  masses  of  direction   to  the  pnblic  iapalsr,  aud  tD  P"^*^ 

granite.  Do  yon  suppose  you  can  trust  the  people  instruinrnts  for  that  porpose.  In  the  warof tt*n* 

for  the  preservation  of  your  instilutioiis  ?   Believe  d<5e,  I   have  seen  Cortj   ™en  obtaio  the  awW* 

me,  vou  are  mi&t;ikcu.  They  will  exHatni  in  a  short  directfou  of  a  departmeai ;  that  is  the  ^l*<*"* 

time',  •  Vive  le  Roi  I'  or,  '  Vitc  la  Ligue ! '   with  »  we  must  make  use  of."  [Thib. %%* 8S] 

(l)  The  numbers  were  :— 

Aye*.  99». 

It  is  adopt-    In  the  Council  of  State, 14  •••  it 

f«>V«'»«  ■ Tribunate S6  ...  18 

legUlature.     ,  ^  Corp.   Legislitif,     .     .    .     .     IW  ...  110         .  "^  , 

9ta  ■  iss     ^  J;     J 

Majprity,    .    .   %    .    .    ^     .    ,.  .      71  [TfciKW 


(2)  Thib  «l^a.  Boar.  Iv.  357,^58.  (41  Jim.  Vie  d«  Nap.  I.  JBI. 

(8)  D'Ab.  vi.^l .  '  (5;  XTAb.  vU.  m,  ll6.  ^ 


!■ 
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Step  to  the  establishme&t  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  succession  in  his 
family  (IJ. 

But  all  these  measures,  important  as  they  were,  yielded  to  the  great  step 
which  at  the  same  time  was  adopted  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic  religion 
in  France,  and  renewing  those  connexions  with  the  Pope,  which  had  been 
violently  broken  during  the  fury  of  the  French  Revolution. 
smm  oTn.  Although  the  institutions  of  religion  had  been  abolished,  its  mi- 
rS^'Ht  nisters  scattered^  and  its  property  confiscated,  by  the  different  revo- 
this  period,  lutionary  assemblies  who  had  governed  the  country,  yet  a  remnant 
of  the  Christian  faith  still  lingered  in  many  parts  of  the  rural  districts. 
TVhen  the  horrors  of  Robespierre  ceased,  and  a  government  comparatively 
'  lenient  and  regular  was  established  under  the  Directory,  the  priests  obtained 
leave  to  open  their  churches,  provided  they  undertook  to  maintain  them  at 
their  own  expense,  and  a  considerable  number  returned  from  exile,  and 
commenced  in  poverty  and  obscurity  the  reconstruction  of  religious  obser- 
yances.  They  were  again  exposed  to  persecution.and  danger  after  the  18th 
Fnictidor,  and  being  destitute  of  any  species  of  property,  and  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  they  were  totally  une- 
qnal  to  the  Herculean  task  of  combating  the  irreligious  spirit  which  had 
aoqpiired  such  strength  during  a  revolutionary  interregnum  of  ten  years. 
A  nftnnant  of  the  faithful,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  old  women,  attended 
the  churches  on  Sunday,  and  marked  by  their  fidelity  an  institution  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  totally  forgotten;  but  they  were  hardly  observed 
amidst  the  crowds  who  had  discarded  every  species  of  devotion;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  churches,  both  in  the  towns  and  the  country,  had  either 
been  pulled  down,  or  converted  to  secular  purposes  during  the  Revolution; 
wbilorof  those  which  remained,  a  still  greater  number  were  in  such  a  state 
cf  dilapidation,  from  the  total  absence  of  any  funds  for  theur  support,  as  to 
ti|i]^ten  speedily  to  become  unserviceable  for  any  purpose  whatever.  In  this 
general  prostration  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  bewildered  multitude  had 
sought  refuge  in  other  and  extravagant  creeds;  the  sect  of  the  Theophilan- 
tfaffopistshad  arisen,  whose  ravings  amidst  fruits  and  flowers,  were  listened  to 
by  a  few  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  the  credulous  or  enthusiastic  of 
Paris;  while  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  educated  without  any  religious 
impressions,  quietly  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  and  lived  altogether  with- 
out God  in  the  world  (2). 
Hapoitoo'.  Although  neither  a  fanatic  nor  even  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
iSn^  Napol^n  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  such  a  state  of 
^^^  things  was  inconsistent  with  any  thing  like  a  regular  government. 
He  had  early, accordingly,  commenced  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope;  and  the 
head  of  the  Church,  delighted  at  finding  such  a  disposition  in  a  revolutionary 
chief,  had  received  the  advances  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  Cardinal  Gon- 

(t)  Boor,  ir,  S8|.  which  it  may  h«T«  io  ^i«w  for  the  happiacM  of  a 

Ofmrodatal    Tha   rroiuMlt    of   this  chaafte  afe  free  people/' etc.  Napolcoo  replied  in  tha  following 

ftrth  hi  the  thiu  ably  Mt   fofth  in  the  Senaliu  wonU,    which  suhMqnent  erenis  rendered    pro- 

MnMutCom-  Conaidtiini  which  introdnced  it :  —  phHic  i— **  Fortone  ha«  hitherto  aniled  oo  the  Re- 

•attvm  on     ««  Considering  that  in  the  existing  pnhlic»  but  the  it  inconstant ;,  and  Amv  mm/  are 

•**®***"**"-cir«iaBaUncei  of  the  Repnhlic,  it  it  then  whom  the  has  or^mhtimeJ  mith  hn-frnpomn  hm^t 

Oia  Snt  duty  of  the  ConaerratiTO  Senate  to  raii^y  /iVetf  ree  long  fymftw  jaan!  The  interesU  of  oiy 

•U  the  maana  in  iu  power  in  order  to  gire  to  t^  glory  and  happiness  seem  to  hairo  marfcad  m  the 

fforemnmt  the  stability  which  can  alone  angmeiK  termination  of  my  public  earccr  the  moment  i»hen« 

Uie  tfitiooal  reioarcea,  inspire  confidenea  witfaeut,  a  general  peace  wat  signed.  But  yon  deem  a  new 

etUhlbh  credit  within,  teassara  oor  allies,  diseon-  sacri6ce  necessaij  on  my  part.    1  will  not  scrapie 

safe  onr  aeccet  ewtetes,  remore  the  erib  of  war,  Io  nndeilake  it,  if  tbe  wishes  of  the  people  prescnbe 

«  bring  to  matudty  the  fraita  of  peace,  ^nd  leave  to  what  yoorsnffirBge»aothoriaa.— DoMAa,Tiii.  9g,  99. 

dsa  wiadam  of  adminlstrattod  the  selection  pf  the        (2)  D'Abr.  ▼!.  88,  41.  thib,  181,  IS2.   jow.  Vie 

proper  period  for  brt^ghig  fonnird  all  the  designs  de  Na^,  i.  4t9^ 
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zalvi,  who  with  singular  ability  directed  the  conclave,  had,  in  the  name  of 
the  supreme  Pontiff,  written  to  General  Murat,  when  advancing  towards  the 
Roman  states,  after  the  armistice  of  Treviso,  to  express  '^  the  lively  admin- 
tion  which  he  felt  for  the  first  consul,  to  whose  fortunes  were  attached  the 
tranquillity  of  religion  not  less  than  the  happiness  of  Europe.^  The  Tiewsof 
Napoleon  on  that  matter  were  strongly  expressed  to  the  counsellors  of  stue 
with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  subject.  '^  Yesterday  evening,^*  said  k, 
'*  when  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  amidst  the  solitude  of  nature,  thedistait 
bell  of  the  church  of  Ruel  struck  my  ear.  Involuntarily  I  felt  emotion;  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  early  habits  and  associations.  I  said  to  myaeU^if 
I  feel  thus  what  must  be  the  influence  of  such  impressions  on  simple  and  cre- 
dulous men?  Let  your  philosophers,  your  idSologues  answer  that  if  they  en. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  have  a  religion  for  the  people;  and  not  ks 
80,  that  that  religion  should  be  directed  by  the  government.  At  present,  ffty 
bishops  in  the  pay  of  England,  direct  the  French  clergy ;  we  must  fortbwilh  ^ 
destroy  their  influence;  we  must  declare  the  Catholic  the  established  religidB 
of  France,  as  being  that  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants;  we  must  orgtniie 
its  constitution.  The  first  consul  will  appoint  the  Gfty  bishops;  the  Pope  vl  i 
induct  them.  They  will  appoint  the  parish  priests;  the  people  will  defirtf  I 
their  salaries.  They  must  all  take  the  oath;  the  refractory  must  be  Urns- 
ported.  The  Pope  will,  in  return,  confirm  the  sale  of  the  national  domaiK. 
He  will  consecrate  the  Revolution ;  the  people  will  sing,  God  save  the  Gallican 
Church.  They  will  say  I  am  a  Papist ;  I  am  no  such  thing.  IwasaMahofflCtt 
in  Egypt ;  I  will  become  a  Catholic  here  for  the  good  of  my  people.  I  an  do 
believer  in  particular  creeds ;  but  as  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  look  to  the  hear<0} 
and  say  who  made  that  (1)." 
conroitiai.  Notwithstanding  these  decided  opinions  of  the  first  consii,  the 
sto'f '^'  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  were  attended  with  m- 
VS^,IT  siderable  difficulty,  and  proved  very  tedious.  At  length,  bowejff, 
April,'  i8oa.  they  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and,  despite  the  oppositioB  afi 

(1)  Thib.  1S3, 15S.  N«p.  ii.  88.  exist,  snd  ever  wUl  exist;  ihej  viU  aiit«>>>f« 

*'  To  discuss  the  necessitj-  of  a  religion,"  replied  the  people  are  cmbued  with  a  religiutt  ^L? 

the  opponenU  of  the  establishment.  *'  is  to  misUke  thai  disposition  is  permaneDt  In  the  bansB  kaH 

the  question.    There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  snb-  NapoMon's    We  have  seen  repnblicssndJ**'* 

ject;  Lnt  the  point  is.  cannot  religion  exist  without  rrply.            cics ;  history  has  naay  »■■?*''* 

an  established  Church  ?  There  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  sncfa  goremmcnts  to  exhibit,  but  bmw  of  a  'i" 

cltrgj  one  hierarthj,  one  spirit,  one  object.  If  this  withoat  an  estaMished  worriiip.  wilhoal  fffiTf^  • 

colossus  had  for  its  head  the  chief  of  the  state,  the  and  without  priests.  Is  it  not  belter  to  or]^sai»i|'    ' 

evil  would  exist  onlj  in  half;  but  if  a  foreigti  po-  trabtie  worship,  and  diacipline  the  prii»»»j*|} 

tentate,  the  Pope,  is  its  leader,  a  schism  is  intro-  laaTe  both  entirely  emancipated  from  the  csntj*^ 

Arguments        dnced   into  the  community.     Nerer  the  state?    Al   present  the  clergy  opc^l***'    | 

*"/**;  Sf"""     will  you  attach  the  clergy  sincerely  against  the  Republic,  becaase  tbey«p«**«"*    , 

acahistVn         to  the  new  order  oflhings.     The  Re<  benefit  from  it.    Should  we  transport  ii>»-^    ^ 

eatablish'          Tolotinn  has  despoiled  them  both  of  questionably  not  1  for  what  alone  conrtiM'^'^ 

mrnt.               their  honours   and   their  property;  authority  in  the  wreck  of  their  fortaacs  it  ••■■f    . 

they  will  never  pardon  these  injuries ;  eternal  war  Uty  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  ^^^rrT    \ 

is  sworn  between  the  rival  powers.  The  clergy  will  fathers,  and  that  will  be  increased  rMc  "**      J 

be  less  dangerous  when  ihey  are  detached  from  each  minished  by  all  the  sufferings  they  aMJ*|0>        ^ 

other  than  when  organized  in  one  body.     It  is  not  may  send  into  exile  the  hnglish  or  ^^^'\!t 

necessary  either  to  persecute  or  transport  a  single  for  ihay  are  bound  by  no  ties  to  our  ^^^l^. 

individual ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  let  them  say  the  French,  who  have  families  hcR,  — ■•|*g^ 

mass  as  they  choose,  and  allow  every  citizen  to  go  of  no  offence  but  an  adherence  to  their  >*P*j 

either  to  cburth  or  the  philanthropic  temples,  as  opinions,  must  lie  treated  differently.    W'"'?" 

suits  his  inclination.  If  the  incompatibility  between  extinguish    their   opinions;    yon  ^^^vS. 


priests  and  the  Republic  becomes  so  evident  as  to  attach  them  to  the  Bepoblic.  If  the  Py*^*^ 

disturblhe  public  tninquiUtty,  we  must  never  besi-  is  proclaimed,  one  half  of  the  couHlty  ^^7^. 

tate  to  banish  them ;  you  musi  either  proscribe  them  that  oreed  and  the  other  hiff  reaaiiCw"*] 

or  the  Revolution.    The  vpirtt  of  the  age  is  whoUy  aball  have  the  Huguenot  wars  ^^NP^     ^ 

opposed  too  return  to  Catholicism.   We  are  nearer  terminable  divisions.     We  hafa  iHMWl '•^ 

the  tmtlis  of  Christianity  th.in  the  priests  of  Rom».  from  the  clergy,  and  a>  liUl«.4*  91^  '?,|!f^ 

You  have  but  tn  say  the  word,  the  Papacy  is  ruined,  T^e  affairU  «itirely  a  polilioai  MpM  ^^T^lt 

and  France  Ukes  iu  place  as  a  Protestant  sUte."  1  have  afXnpted  hpp^Ms  the  saHptktf  <•■" 

"  You  are  deceived,"  said  N.ipol^n ; «'  tbc  clergy  been  chosen.'*  ( 'Hub.  1^,  MT-I 
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large  portion  of  the  Council,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tlie  Legislature, 
the  concordat  with  the  Pope  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  Christian  religion  was 
re-established  through  the  French  territory  (i). 
Gmwr^t  By  this  memorable  law  the  Catholic  religion  was  declared  that  of 
pbp^.  the  French  people.  Ten  archbishops  and  fifty  bishops  were  estab- 
lished, the  former  with  a  salary  of  15,000  francs  (L.600)  a-year,  the  latter 
with  one  of  iO,000^  or  L.400.  It  was  provided  that  there  should  be  at  least 
a  parish  priest  in  every  district  of  a  jage  de  paix,  with  as  many  additional 
ministers  as  might  be  deemed  necessary ;  the  bishops  and  archbishops  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  first  consul;  the  bishops  nominated  the  parish  priests 
and  inferior  clergy,' subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  same  authority.  The 
salary  6f  the  priests  in  the  larger  parishes  was  fixed  at  iHOO  francs,  or  L.60 
a-year;  in  the  smaller,  4200,  or  L.i8.  The  Departmental  Councils  were 
charged  with  the  procuring  of  houses,  or  lodgings  and  gardens,  for  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  curates.  The  churches  which  had  survived  the  Revo- 
lution were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops,  and  provision  made  for  the 
repair,  at  the  expense  of  the  department,  of  such  as  were  ruinous.  Such  was 
the  establishment  which  in  France  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution, 
and  su^  the  provision  for  the  ministers  of  religion  made  by  the  nation  which, 
in  the  outset  of  the  convulsions,  had  confiscated  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
ebnrch,  on  the  solemn  assurance  contained  in  the  decree  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  that  it  '^committed  the  due  and  honourable  maintenance  of  reli- 
gion and  its  ministers  to  the  honour  of  the  French  people  (2).'' 
.£^!f.c.  Although  the  opposition  in  the  Legislature  was  not  nearly  so  for- 
-ifeawhicii  hiidable  to  the  concordat  as  to  the  l^ion  of  Honour,  a  much 
cd.  ""*'"  stronger  feeling  of  discontent  was  excited  by  the  change  in  the  Re- 
volutionary party  and  the  army.  ^^  Bonaparte,''  said  they,  ^4s  striving  in 
tiiin  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  dose  every  avenue 
apiinst  the  anti-revolutionary  parly,  when  by  bis  concordat  he  opens  to  the 
latter  an  ample  gateway,  and  with  his  own  hands  digs  the  mine  which  is  to 
blow  his  edifice  into  the  air.-'  In  truth,  such  was  the  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  extent  to  which  irreligion  had  spread  under  the  Republican 
Government,  that  ^^  two-thirds  of  the  French  people,"  according  to  the 
admission  of  their  own  historians,  '^  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which 

(l)  T^  ihuDbflrs  were,r^'  Itg  prori  •         <*'  e)s«where»  aay  fanction  reUlive  to 

For.  Agnlnst.     sioni  in  &•       the   affairs  of  toe  GalHcan  Charch. 

b         Trtlhiiiate,      ....     78  ..•           7         TtMirofibe       3.  That  the  decl«e«  of  foreign  con  vo- 

U>gislatiTe  Body,    .     .  228  21         r'"'^"           cations,  ool  exceptiag  cren  those  of 

■■  ■               Cbarcn,            general  connciU,  should  not  be  pab- 

306  28       .:ii8hed  in  Entice,  without  a  previous  examination 

hj  the  GoTernmrnt,  to  ascertain  whether  tfaej  wero 


t 


,.  _.  metropolitan  coaiicii,  diocesan  sjnoci,  _.  „„^. 

than  eren  the  Christian  religion*  which  was  held  deKberative  asseinblv,  ;ihoald  be  held  without  the 

llorth  as  so  much  the  object  of  obloquy. — TaiSAc-  cxpre^  authority  of  government.   S.Thai  au  ap- 

^^v,  210.                 '  poal  should  lie  to  the  Council  of  Stale  in  every  case 

.  (3^  See  the  Concordat  and  Articles  Organiqaei,  of  allegfd  abuse  or  misgotanunent  on  the  part  of 

inNap.  Meiaoges.  i.  297,  etseq.                              .  the  superior  ecclesiastical  aolhorities ;  ^nd   that 

Some  very  important  articles  were  incTnded  in  under  this  head  should  be  included  every  mfraainn 

»c  same  treaty  relative  to  the  independence  of  of  the  roles  established   in    the   Cooncils  of  the 

^  Qallican  Church    ft  was  provided,  •'  1.  That  no  Church,  every  attempt  calcnlated  to  injure  the  li- 

hnlt,  brief,  rAcript.'^ecrre,  mandate,  or  pqrrisioir;  berties  of  the  Gatlicaa  Cbnrch,  every  infringement 

€ftther  writing  w)»ataver,   eman^ins  (ram  the  on  the  liberty  of  public  woi>diip,  or  of  the  rights 

rt  of  Rome,  eveit  concerning  iudividualii,  ithould  which  the  laws  .secured  to  its  ministers."  [  Nap.  M^. 

-received,  published,  printed,  ot  put  in  cxccu-  .>  lances,  i.  301.]   By  these  articles,  the  Church  in 

t>on,  without  the  auUiority  of  goveniKent.  2.  That  France  was  pnictically  rendered  nearly  as  iodepen- 

*M  todividiuliinnounciug  himself  as  Insatee.  vicar,  .  dent  of  the  ftpal  aulhorify  as,  the  Protestant  cila- 

^  coauaiastoiltor  of  the  Holy  See,  should,  without  blishmebt  of  Great  BriQiin. 
«he  laine  authority,  «xerciao  on  the  Jfreneh  territory 
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sQeh  a  measure  was  founded,  and  regarded  it  as  a  strange  and  dangerou 
innoTation.*'  The  opposition  which  it  experienced  was  indeed  ahnosi  ia- 
conceivable,  and  afforded  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  pernicious  tendency  d 
those  measures  of  extermination  which  former  goveruments  had  adopted 
against  the  possessions  of  the  established  church,  and  how  rapidly  the  con- 
fiscation of  ecclesiastical  property,  founded  on  the  pretence  of  applying  it  to 
purposes  of  beneficence  and  public  instruction,  leads  to  the  total  destnictiaa 
of  every  species  of  religious  belief.  Universally  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  was  but  a  prelude  to  that  of  the  throne,  and  that 
the  concordat  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  pledge  for  the  speedy  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  ancient  rigime,  a  manifesto  against  all  the  principles  of  tk 
Revolution.  These  feelings  were  in  an  especial  manner  prevalent  among  the 
military  and  democratic  parties.  Moreau,  Lannes,  Oudinot,  Victor,  and  many 
others,  openly  expressed  their  repugnance  to  the  measure^  and  declined  to 
join  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in  Notre-Dame  on  the  occasion  of  in  i 
solemn  proclamation.  ^^  Never,"  said  the  soldiers,  '^have  the  RepuUicia 
arms  been  adorned  by  so  many  laurels  as  since  they  ceased  to  reoeirethe 
benediction  of  the  priests  (1  ).'*  j 

Napolton,  however,  remained  firm,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppositiea  I 
which  took  place,  and  the  loud  discontents  of  the  capital;  the  re-estaUisih 
ment  of  public  worship  was  announced  by  a  proclamation  of  the  consuls,  aad 
on  the  following  day  a  grand  religious  ceremony  took  place,  in  honoutof  the 
April  II.  I801.  occasion,  in  Notre-Dame.  Ali  the  great  bodies  in  the  state,  all  the 
constituted  authorities  attended,  and  proceeded  in  great  pomp  to  thecatbednL 
ccrmiony     Ou  thls  occasiou,  for  the  first  time,  the  servants  of  the  first  consols^ 
Son^n  N^r«.  pearod  in  livery;  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  invited  to  appear 
Daai«.         ^j^}^  ^11  ^|j^ j,.  attendants  arrayed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  ainiilar 
recommendation  was  addressed  to  such  of  the  public  functionaries  as^M 
carriages  of  their  own ;  but  so  few  of  them  were  possessed  of  that  loxvy) 
that  the  equipages  made  a  very  indifferent  appearance.  The  military,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  attend  in  great  mimbers,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their 
uniforms  more  than  compensated  the  want  of  civil  decoration.  Sodi,  how- 
ever, was  the  repugnance  of  many  of  the  generals  io  the  ceremony)  that  it 
required  all  the  authority  of  the  first  consul  to  make  Lannes  and  Aogertan 
remain  in  the  carriage,  when  they  perceived  they  were  going  to  hear  mass. 
It  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  great  Mai  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  ■ 
which  only  eight  years  before  had  been  polluted  by  the  orgies  of  the  (oddeft 
of  Reason.  "  What  thought  you  of  the  ceremony  ?'*  said  NapolA)n  to  G«db-  ^ 
ral  Delmas,  who  stood  near  him  when  it  was  concluded.  ^'  It  was  a  fine  piece    ^ 
of  mummery,"  replied  he.  "Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  million  ofmes 
who  have  perished  in  order  to  destroy  what  you  have  now  re-established.     ^ 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  have  had  the  standards  blessed  by  Uie  archbishop,  j 
but  the  government  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  design,  from  being  gireiilo  "^ 
understand,  that  if  this  "viBs  done,  the  soldiers  would  trample  tfaem  aods 
their  feet  (2).  Sodiflicult  isit  to  eradicate  the  passions  which  have  beennnned 
up  during  the  frenzy  and  convulsions  of  a  revolution,  and  so  obstinately  de 
mankind,  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  sometimes  resist  the  establish- 
ment of  those  very  institutions  from  which  they  are  themselves  dertiae'l  I*  . 
receive  the  most  unalloyed  advantages  (3) . »  "  ; 


(0  Big.  K.  198.  \n»  Morr.  ii.  iaO»  167.  Joip.    ^ros  a  ProtctUnt,  positircly  vdimd  to  ''^^ 

«W.  404.  '    —^ ^ .-j.-.x.«,ii»tfc»l»» 

.     (2)  Tfaib.  163,  164.  Boor. 

(3)  Rapp,  one  of  I||pol«oa'i 


rv.  ii.  ia6>  167.  Joip.    yn*  a  Protestant,  pocitirdy  vdowd  to  ■*'?J  *[ 

.  ir.  2T9.  Big.  ii.  199.     cohsol  hinuelf.  "Proridad,-  sai^fec.  "J»*r 
i'*  aideB.de*camp,  who    .main  IhaM  ^aau  yvor  aidca-d»««p  ^  r^ 
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OBMtmiMa  Immediately  after  this  great  change,  the  obserraiice  of  Sunday  was 
I]^*^"!!!  to  A  certain  degree  resumed.  It  was  provided  in  the  concordat, 
■''■^  that  the  government  offices  should  be  closed  on  Sunday,  and  this 

-wns  immediately  done.  Shortly  after,  a  decree  of  the  consuls  directed  that 
all  marriages  should  be  proclaimed  on  that  day,  and  the  daily  service  of  mass 
liegan  in  the  Tuileries.  Encouraged  by  so  many  symptoms  of  returning  favour, 
the  clergy  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  induce  the  Grst  consul  to  join  publicly  in 
^e  more  solemn  duties  which  the  church  prescribed ;  but  to  this  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  consent.  ^^  We  are  very  well  as  we  are,'*  said  he  ;•  '^  do 
sot  ask  me  to  go  fefflher :  you  will  never  obtain  what  you  wish{:  I  will  not  • 
liecome  a  hypocrite  :  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  gained."  Mass, 
liowever,  was  regularly  performed  at  the  Tuileries  in  the  morning.  The  first 
consul  went  to  it  on  Sunday,  and  remained  during  the  service,  which  seldom 
exceeded  ten  minutes,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  with  the  door  open, 
looking  over  papers,  or  engaged  in  his  usual  occupations.  He  had  considerable 
difiSculty  in  preserving  the  balance  so  imperiously  required  in  the  head  of  the 
state,  during  the  first  return  to  religious  obsetvances  after  the  revolution- 
ary fever,  yet  by  great  firmness  he  succeeded,  during  his  whole  reign,  in 
maintaining  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  impassioned  characters  on  both 
sides  (1). 
Great  joy      But  although  thc  opposition  which  the  restoration  of  religion 
^L^0  in    met  with  in  the  corrupted  population  and  revolutionary  circles 
3^7*     of  Paris  was  very  powerful,  it  was  viewed  in  a  very  different  light 
■"'■t*-       in  the  rural  districts  of  France.  The  peasants  beheld  with  undis- 
gaised  delight  the  re-establishment  of  the  priests,  from  whose  labours  and 
beneficence  they  had  gained  so  much  in  former  times ;  and  the  30und  of  the 
Tillage  bells  again  calling  the  faithful  to  the  house  of  God,  was  hailed  by  mil- 
Hom,  as  the  dove  with  the  olive  branch,  which  first  announced  peace  to  the 
*^  green  undeluged  earth;**  The  restoration  of  Sunday,  as  a  day  of  periodical 
rest,  was  felt  as  an  unspeakable  relief  by  the  labouring  population,  who  had 
never. been  able  to  establish  the  exemption  from  work  on  the  tenth  day, 
which  the  Convention  bad  prescribed,  and  were  borne  down  by  years  of 
continued  and  unbroken  toil  (2).  But  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  total  cessa- 

cpokf,  yoa  any  do  witk  them  wbat  yoo  pleaM."  '*  Th«  eonte  of  St.«Roeh,  In  •  OKMseDt  of  hallndna- 
we  well-knowii  devotion  of  Aapp  to  hi*  general  tion,  has  refuted  to  pray  fur  Mademoiselle  Chame* 
procured  him  impunity  for  these  sort  of  speeches,  foi,  or  to  pdmit  her  body  into  the  charrh.  One  of 
'•'Wbich  he  Tery  frequently  made;  but  DdmM  wss  his  colleafaes.s  man  of  tense,  receired  the  proces- 
Bflttu  fortunate.  The  first  consul  was  extremely  ir>  sion  into  the  church  of  the  Filles  Saint-Thomas, 
ritated  at  his  reply,  which  made  a  ^reat  noise  at  the  where  the  serrlce  was  performed  with  all  the  usual 
time,  and  be  was  soon  after  sent  into  exile  ia  eon-  solemnities.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  suspended 
ieoneiice.— "See  Tbibac  sBAe.  f  64>  the  curate  of  St.-Roch  for  three  months,  to  give  him 
h)  Bour.  iv.  281.  282.  Thlb.  166,  time  to  recollect  that  Jesos-Cbrist  commanded  us  to 
Prvdeoce  of    The  wisdom  with  which  NtpoUon  pray  even  for  our  enemies {  and  that  being  recalled 
Napolton  in  roMnined  the  impnident  seal  of  the  by  meditation  to  a  proper  sense  of  his  duties,  h» 
IhehirtI"'    chureh  party  appears  in  the  proceed-  may  learn  that  all  these  superstitions  observances, 
^  chorvh          'Bf  which  took  plaee  on  the  death  of  the  ofTspring  of  an  age  of  crednlity,  or  of  OMwd 
*-  party.           Hademoiselle  Qhameroi,  a  celebrated  imaginations,  tend  only  to  the  discredit  of  true  re- 
open daneer.  The  priest  of  St.-Rocb  refused  to  re-  ligioo.  and  have  been  proscribed  by  the  recent  con- 
oeive  the  body  into  bis  chnreh,  or  celebrate  over  it  eoidat  of  the  Gallican  Church."— TaiBAusaAO}  16S, 
the  sblemukies  of  interment,  and  this  g^ye  rise  to  a  168> 

vehement  dis|Kite  between  the  atHsts  who  accom-  April  t4,  1802.    (2)  The  condosion  of  the  concordat 

pAnied  the  body  and  Ae  clergy.  It  came  to  be  die-  His  admirable  was    aDOMuiced    in    these    eloquent 

cutud  in  the  Council  of  State,  «*  It  amounts  to  no«  pioclamation    ^ords  in  a  proclama\ion  issued  by 

thing/'  said  the  Senator  Monge,  «*bot  a  dispute  of  K^t^'Jo  the        ^'**  ^"^  consul.  "An  insane  fiollcy 

«iw  set  of  comediaoy  with  another."—-"  What  I  '*'  ^pic  of  has  sought  during  the  Revolution  to 

finid  tlie  first  consul,  with  a  severe  air.  '*  Yes,  citt*  France.  smother  religious  dissensioiM  under 

sen-cons«tf',"  replied  Monge»*<  we  may  say  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  altar,  under  the  ashes  of  religion  ft*    • 

the  grand  crosses  do  Dot  bear  ua."   But  Napol^u  self.  At  its  voice  all  those  pious  solemnities  ctased 

viewed  the  natter  in  a  very  difTerenVlight ;  and  oA  in  which  the  citizens  called  each  other  by  tire  en- 

theJaUowi^  day  an  artide  appeared  in  the  dfoni-  dearing  name  of  brothers,  and  acknowledged  thei% 

tnr  which  K>re  internal  mark*  of  Jns  oopipoaitioii.  comiBoa  eqaali^  in  th*«ight  oi  heaven.  The  dying. 
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tion  of  all  religious  instruction  and  observances  fof  nine  years  ooald  not  so 
easily  be  eradicated.  A  generation  had  been  educated,  who  were  ignorant  oif 
the  very  elements  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution  had 
snapped  asunder  a  chain  which  had  descended  unbroken  from  the  Apostolie 
ages.  The  consequences  of  this  chasm  have  been  to  the  last  degree  pernicioas 
to  the  existing  generation,  and  are,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  now  irreparable. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  spirit  of  irreligion  which  has  since 
been  so  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  higher  and  urban  classes  of  Frendi 
society,  and  which  has  worked  out  its  natural  consequences  throughootiH 
the  subsequent  periods  of  the  empire  and  the  Restoration.  A  nation,  whidi, 
in  its  influential  classes  at  least,  has  lost  all  respect  for  religion,  is  incapable 
of  freedom,  and  can  be  governed  only  by  force.  ^'  Natura,  tamen,^  says  Taci- 
tus, ^'  infirmitatis  humanae,  tardiora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala,  et  utcorport, 
lente  augescunt,  cito  extinguuntur,  sic  ingenia  studiaque  oppresseris  faciiio 
quam  revocaveris." 

To  foreign  nations,  however,  who  could  not  foresee  the  deplorable  inteml 
effects  of  this  long  interruption  in  religious  instruction,  the  spectacle  of  Fraixx 
again  voluntarily  returning  to  the  Christian  faith  was  in  the  highest  degree 
acceptable.  Contrasting  it  with  the  monstrous  profanations  and  wild  extra* 
vagances  of  the  irreligious  fanaticism  which  had  prevailed  during  the  Reroitt- 
tion,  they  deemed  it  the  harbinger  of  tranquillity  to  its  distracted  people,  and 
peace  to  Europe.  It  contributed  more  than  any  circumstance  to  weaken  the 
horror  with  which  the  Revolutionary  Government  had  so  long  been  regarded, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  more  kindly  relations,  not  oolj 
Mti!!rI^ion  ^'^^  ^^^  governments,  but  the  people  of  foreign  states.  The  Eaj- 
which  the      peror  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  publicly  expressed  thor 

mrnsarr  ex.       •  **  L 

eiicdmfo-  satisfaction  at  the  auspicious  event;  forgetting  in  their  joy  at  tbe 
rriga  couD.  f^stQfi^iJoii  Qf  gQ  important  a  member  to  the  Christian  family,  tbe 
jealousy  with  which  a  change  so  likely  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  first 
consul  might  possibly  have  been  regarded.  Tbe  Emperor  of  Austria  styled  it, 
with  great  felicity  of  expression,  "  a  service  truly  rendered  to  all  Europe.* 
And  the  thoughtful  and  religious  every  where  justly  considered  the  Tolon- 
tary  return  of  a  great  nation  to  the  creed  of  its  fathers,  from  the  experiencid 
impossibility  of  living  without  its  precepts,  as  the  most  signal  triumph  to  tbe 
Christian  faith  which  had  occurred  since  it  ascended  the  Imperial  tbioM) 
under  the  banners  of  Constantino  (1). 

It  was  as  the  first  step  in  a  great  political  improvement,  and  as  closing  tb< 
door  against  the  worst  principles  of  the  Revolution,  that  Napol^n,  in  spite 
of  so  much  opposition  from  his  own  subjects,  undertook  and  carried  tfarougb 
the  concordat  with  Rome.  Many  persons  urged  him  to  complete  tbe  system; 
separate  the  church  of  France  from  the  Pope,  and  at  once  declare  hintfelf  its 
head.  These  persons,  however,  did  not  know  the  real  state  of  the  eoontry, 
and  still  less  the  character  of  the  first  consul.  So  far  from  thinking  that  be 
could  dispense  with  the  court  of  Rome  in  settling  this  matter,  he  openly  d^ 
clared— "  That  if  the  Pope  had  not  existed,  it  would  have  been  well  to  baw 

left  alone  in  bis  Agonies,  no  longer  heard  tba^coa-  eomlMt  for  Uie  lib«itl«  of  Ihranee.  Griwt  rf  ^ 

soling  Toi«  wliicli  calls  the  Christian  lo  a  better  Protestant  faith,  the  law  has  eqoaHj  ^jl*** 

world.  God  himself  seemi'd  exiled  from  the  face  of  soHcitude  to  your  interests,  ict  the  Po*""^  * 

nature.  Ministersof  the  religion  of  peace,  let  a  com-  pure,  so  holy,  so  brotlieriy,  which  T'\f^\!^ 

pltte  oblivion  veil  over  your  dissensions,  your  mis-  *nite  you  all  in  Iot^  to  your  cooBtfy*  'J*  f*'!' 

fortunes,  your  faults ;  let  tlte  religion  which  miit^k  for  its  laws;  and,  above  all,  nerer  Pf*""j*If 

you  bind  you  by  indissoluble  cords  to  ihe  interests  on  doctrinal  points  to  weaken  that  «iiimssldiii«7 

of  your  c<»untry.   Let  the  young  le«m  from  your  Vhiph  religion  at  once  liyakai«SM»d «—«*"•  " 

*  precepts  that  the  God  of  peam  it  also  the  God  of  Set  Uumas.  vili.  OS.  W.>                     • 

arms,  and  that  he  throws  bis  shield  orer  those  who  (1)  Bi^  ii.  200«  201. 


( 
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^^h!^'^  created  him  for  that  occasion,  as  the  Roman  consuls  created  a  dic- 
Mapoicon^  tator  Id  difficult  circumstances.  The  concordat  indeed  recognised  a 
jM  foreign  authority  in  religious  matters,  which  might  possibly  dis- 

Carb  the  republic  on  some  future  occasion ;  but  it  did  not  create  it,  and,  on 
%be  contrary,  brought  it  under  restraints  more  favourable  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  expected  to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  power  in  France. 
£y  connecting  the  church  with  the  state,  Napoldon  hoped  to  withdraw  it 
#roiii  foreign  or  English  influence,  while  by  the  conquest  of  Italy  he  expected 
to  make  the  Pope  the  ready  instrument  of  bis  will.  He  has  himself  told  us, 
that  he  never  repented  of  this  great  step. — '^  The  concordat  of  i  801 ,''  says  he, 
^^  was  necessary  to  religion,  to  the  republic,  to  the  government ;  the  churches 
were  closed,  the  priests  persecuted,  part  of  the  bishops  were  in  exile,  and  in 
the  pay  of  England,  part  merely  apostolic  vicars,  without  any  bond  to  unite 
them  to  the  state.  The  concordat  put  an  end  to  these  divisions,' and  made 
the  Catholic  apostoHc  church  emerge  from  its  ruins.  Napoldon  restored  the 
altars,  caused  the  disorders  to  cease,  directed  the  faithful  to  pray  for  the  re- 
public, dissipated  the  scruples  of  the  purchasers  of  national  domains,  and 
l>roke  the  last  thread  by  which  the  exiled  dynasty  communicated  with  the 
country,  by  dismissing  the  bishops  who  resisted  the  reconciliation  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  holding  them  out  as  rebels  to  the  holy  see,  who  preferred 
their  temporal  interests  to  the  eternal  concerns  of  religion  (1).'' 

Connected  with  the  revival  of  religion  was  a  great  and  generous  design  of 
the  Grst  consul,  which  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  could  have  car- 
ried completely  into  effect,  viz.  the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  unalienated 
national  property  to  the  original  proprietors.  His  Grst  project  was  to  make 
the  restitution  to  that  extent  complete,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  build- 
ings devoted  to  public  establishments;  and  even  to  restore  the  two-thirds 
which  had  been  cutoff  from  the  public  creditors  by  the  barbarous  decree  of 
1797.  He  never  contemplated,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  alienated 
property,  being  well  aware  of  the  inextricable  difficulties  in  which  that  ques- 
tion was  involved.  But  when  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  Council 
of  State,  he  found  the  opposition  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  modify 
the  project  so  much  as  amounted  almost  to  its  total  abandonment.  The  se- 
verity'of  the  laws  against  the  emigrants  had  been  gradually  relaxed  by  suc- 
HoT.  i6.  i8oo  cessive  edicts.  An  important  change  was  first  made  by  the  arrSt  of 
28th  of  Vend^miaire  (26th  November,  1800  j,  which  divided  the  emigrants 
into  two  classes,  from  the  first  and  most  numerous  of  which  the  prohibition 
was  removed  (2j.  They  returned  in  consequence,  in  crowds;  and  the  gates 
were  opened  still  more  widely  by  the  lenient  policy  of  the  Government, 
which  directed  the  minister  of  police  to  grant  passports  of  admission  to  al- 
most all  who  applied  for  them,  without  regard  to  the  formal  distinctions  es- 
tablished by  the  decree  of  the  first  consul.    In  granting  these  indulgences, 

(1)  Kap,  i.  115.  Mekngcs.  alone  extricate  tbemselvet ;  \hrj  poaacss  llie  iiMaiu 
Mr.  Foxt  after  the  peace  mf  Amicna,  Tentared  to     of  purchasing  tcsliinoiiy  iu  tbrir  faroor.  Ihiu  the 

blame  Napoleon  iu  couTersation  for  not  having  per*  practical  result  is,  that  a  duke  is  struck  off  the  list, 

iniitrd  the  marriage  of  prresis  iu  his  domiuious.  while  a  poor  labourer  is  kept  ou  it.   We  must  ex* 

'«  I  then  had,"  replieil  he,'*  and  »till  baTc,  ueed  to  tricale  the  matter  bj  cianing  the  eiuigranls  ac- 

pocify.   It  is  with  water,  and  not  oil,  that  you  mu&t  cording  to  certain  diHtiactions,  which  may  admit 

cx*ingiiij>h  theological  volcanoes     1  would  have  had  equally  persons  of  nil  descriptions.    The  lists  most 

lessdifticulty  in  establishing  thcConfe&sion  of  Augs*  be  reduced  bj  thrcr-fonrlhs  of  its  number  to  the 

bourg  iu  my   empire." — NArouos,  Melanges,    i.  names  of  such  as  are  known  to  l<e  hostile  to  the  Go* 

121.  vernment.    Having  effected  >och  a  diminution,  wo 

(2)  When  this  arr^t  was  under  discussion  in  the.  shall  be  the  bc'tcr  enabled  to  distinguish  the  really 
Council  of  State»  Napoleon  observed,  "There  are  dangerous  characters;  they  will  no  longer  escapo 
above  100.000  names  on  these  unhappy  lists;  It  is  notice  in  the  troubled  flood  of  ursforlane."— Tai* 
enough  to  turn  one's  head.  In  the  general  calamity  EArpEjkrr,  95, 

tlM  most  derated  aud  dai:geroas  characters  oan  . 
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Napol^n  was  inflnenced  by  more  than  a  feeting  of  pity  for  the  exiled  faaiilia; 
he  already  looked  forward  to  them  as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne.  Bat 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  ihese  concessions  were  made  to  the  aris- 
tocratic party;  the  executiye  eTen  was  divided,  and  the  second  consal  said 
Renewed  to  him,  at  tho  Council  of  State  ;*-^^  The  existence  of  the  GoTere- 
towJSTSe  ™cnt  will  be  always  precarious  when  it  has  not  around  itself  ser^ 
eni^nnu.  ral  hundred  re  vol  utionary  families,  uniting  in  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal fortunes  and  offices  of  the  state,  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  tlie 
emigrant  noblesse  {i)J** 

April  39.  i8oa.  Qn  tho  29th  April,  1802,  a  general  amnesty  was  published  by  a 
senatus  consultum,  which  reduced  Uie  exiled  persons  to  about  a  thoosaiidf 
and  the  melancholy  list  was,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  police,  soon  after  I^ 
s«n«tiii        duced  to  a  few  hundreds.  Above  a  hundred  thousand  emignots, 
proclaim-      m  consequcnco,  returned  to  their  native  country,  happy  again  to 
aranJttr^  tread  the  soil  and  breathe  the  air  of  France,  though  deprived  ftr 
the  most  part  of  all  their  possessions,  and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  desUtntion. 
The  senatus  consultum  restored  to  every  emigrant  who  was  permiued  ts 
return,  such  part  of  his  former  property  as  had  not  been  alienated  by  ik 
state;  but  as  it  was  soon  found  that  they  began  in  consequence  to  cut  (be 
forests  to  a  great  extent,  in  order  to  relieve  their  necessities,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  put  a  restriction  upon  this  liberality,  and  a  subsequent  arrit  pn- 
Aug.  4.  xtoa.  hibited  the  removal  of  the  sequestration  on  the  woods  bdonging 
to  emigrants,  amounting  to  three  hundred  arpents  and  upwards  (2).  By  a 
subsequent  decree  of  the  legislature,  it  was  provided,  through  the  mfCDt 
representations  of  the  first  consul,  that  all  successions  to  which  the  repoMic 
had  acquired  right  as  coming  in  place  of  the  emigrants  prior  to  the  IstSep- 
srpt.5,  i8o2.  tember,  1802,  and  were  unalienated,  should  be  restored  to  the 
persons  having  right  to  them ;  that  all  claims  of  the  republic  on  the  emi- 
grants prior  to  the  amnesty  should  be  extinguished ;  and  that  the  goods  rf 
emigrants  which  had  devolved  to  the  republic,  and  were  unalienated,  shoaM 
be  declared  liable  to  the  claims  of  their  creditors  (3). 
iiuidrqiuc7    These  measures,  how  humanely  and  wisely  soev^  designed  bf 
mr^^Mto  Napoleon,  proved  almost  totally  inadequate  to  remedy  tbeditad- 
e  "u  ?f*rf-  f  ul  evils  produccd  by  the  barbarous  confiscation  of  property  daring 
roiSST.*"^  the  Revolution.  He  admits  this  himself.  "  My  first  desip,"  s«y« 
tion.         lie  '^  was  to  have  thrown  the  whole  unalienated  property  of  tbe 
'  emigrants  into  a  mass,  or  syndicat,  and  divided  it  according  to  a  certain  pro- 
portional scale  among  the  restored  families.  I  met  with  so  much  resistance) 
however,  that  I  was  induced  to  abandon  that  design;  but  I  soon  ibond  ihit, 
when  1  came  to  restore  individually  to  each  what  belonged  to  him,  1  made 
some  too  rich  and  many  too  insolent.  Those  who  had  received  the  greatest 
fortunes  proved  the  most  ungrateful.  It  was  a  sense  of  this  which  indacedoe 
to  pass  the  arret,  which  suspended  the  operation  of  the  restitution  contained 
in  the  act  of  amnesty  as  to  all  woods  above  a  certain  value.  This  unside- 
viation  undoubtedly  from  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  circumstances  imperiously 

(1)  Thib.  06.  103.  Bour.  It.  S33,  334.  The  nary  requires  them  ;  their  destnctioo  iie* 

(2)  On  this  occaMon  the  first  consal  said  in  the  trary  to  every  principle  of  good  coTcinncsL  ^' 
Council  of  Stair,  **  The  emigrants  who  have  been  must  not,  however,  keep  t1i«  woods  widioatpv)^ 
Btrnck  out  of  the  lists  are  cutting  their  woods,  an  indemnity  to  their  proprietors;  bet  wtwi^Ipy 
partly  from  necessity,  partly  to  transport  their  them  gradually,  and  as  we  acqairo  foB<b,  n^  ^ 
money  to  foreign  states.  We  cannot  aHow  tbe  delay  of  payment  will  prove  a  powerfal  ism*  " 
greatest  enemies  of  the  Republic,  the  defenders  of  rendering  the  claimants  obedient  to  the  CofS*- 
old  prejudices,  to  recover  their  fortune,  and  despoil  mcnt." — TaiSAOoBAU,  90. 

France.  I  am  quite  willing  to  receive  tbem ;  but  the         (3)  Tbib.  08, 105* 
g  lioa  iaiatcrestdliu  ihepreserration  of  tbe  foiesU. 
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ivqoirad  it;  our  error  eonsisted  in  not  having  foreseen  it  before  the  original 
law  was  framed.  This  reaction,  howeyer,  on  my  part,  destroyed  all  the  good 
effect  of  the  recall  of  the  emigrants,  and  alienated  from  me  all  the  great 
finnilies.  I  would  have  avoided  all  these  evils  if  I  had  followed  out  my  ori- 
ginal design  of  a  syndicat ;  instead  of  one  discontented  great  family,  I  would 
have  made  an  hundred  grateful  provincial  nobles,  who,  being  all  dependent 
en  ray  government  for  their  subsistence,  could  have  been  relied  on  to  the 
last.  It  is  evident  that  the  emigrants  had  lost  their  all;  that  they  had  em- 
barked their  property  on  board  the  same  vessel,  and  what  was  rescued  from 
the  waves  should  have  been  proportionally  divided.  It  was  a  fault  on  my  part 
not  to  have  done  so,  which  is  the  more  unpardonable  that  I  had  entertained 
the  idea ;  but  I  was  alone,  surrounded  by  thorns;  every  one  was  against  me, 
time  pressed,  and  stiU  more  important  affairs  imperiously  required  my  at- 
tention (f).** 
!»»«»•  But  in  truth,  even  if  the  projects  of  Napol^n  could  have  been 
S^if  carried  into  complete  effect,  they  would  have  remedied  but  a  small 
•^  ^'»">*-  part  of  the  evils  consequent  on  the  frightful  conOscation  of  private 
H^  *''  property  which  took  place  during  the  Revolution.  From  a  report 
made  by  M.  Ramel  on  the  finances  of  the  Republic,  it  appears  that  before  the 
year  4801  there  bad  been  sold  national  domains  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
$,585,000,000  francs,  or  above  L.100,000;000  sterling;  and  that  there  re- 
mained to  sell  properly  to  the  amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  or  L.28,000,000 
sterling  (2).  When  it  is  recollected  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period, 
the  national  domains,  from  the  insecure  tenure  by  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  general  confusion,  were  sold  for  a  few  years'  purchase,  it  may  be 
conceived  what  a  prodigious  mass  of  landed  property  must  have  been  torn 
from  the  rightful  proprietors  in  this  way,  and  how  faUl  was  the  wound  thus 
inflicted  on  the  social  system  of  France.  Mr.  Burke  declared  at  the  outset  of 
the  Revolution,  that  without  complete  restitution  or  indemnification  to  all 
the  dispossessed  proprietors,  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  a  stable 
constitutional  monarchy  in  France  (5),  and  the  result  has  now  completely 
established  the  justice  of  his  opinion.  The  want  of  a  landed  aristocracy  to 
coerce  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  restrain  the  executive  on  the  other^  ' 
has  ever  since  been  felt  as  the  irreparable  want  in  the  monarchy ;  its  absence 
was  bitterly  lamented  by  Napolton  (4),  and  all  the  attempts  of  subsequent 

(t\  Las  Ca»  ii  221   222  ***•*  ***y  •®**  ®^  distinction,  the  parcliasen  of  nutio* 

ConiiderobreabnnlraseicitedamongtbelioMen  lul  domain..   I0  tralh,  to  ha^e  tnutrd  Um  fortanei 

of  Mtional  domains  by  thoM  pitiGeedio|[t  in  JaTour  of  tke  repuWic,  when  it  was  amiled  w  ith  the  uAtted 

of  ibflCUiicnDU.    Tp  alby  tbem,  ibe  following  ar-  force,  of  Europe,  lo  bare  united  ibeir  orivaUs  for- 

ticl7anoear«d  In  the  Moniuur .— Tke  firrt  duty  ot  tune,  to  tbow  of  the  .tale  in  imcba  period  of  adxioM 

Am  Fmeh  people,  tke  fi«t  principle  of  tke  repub-  alarm,  wast  erer  cooatitutc  a  claiin  on  tke  gratitude 

lie.  erer  inustSc,  to  preserte  untouched,  and  wilb-  of  tke  state  and  tke  people."— Thi.aod.*u.  176. 

(2)  Compte  ^en^u,  par  Ramel.  SUI.  de  la  France.  545.  __  • .    t    ,                     t^n 
The  peiiods  during  wbicb  this  prodigious  oonfiwation  of  pnrate property  took  place  were  a.  follow  ;— 
Fiom  iTtb  May.  1790,  to  iStb  Jan.  1795.  tke  Mies  of  national  do- 

^inZdiieflV  church  property,  produce! 1.500.000.000,  or  L.  00,000.000 

vJ^Un.    18.  1795.  to  Sept.  20.  1795 611.438.000.  or        24.500.000 

F^  SepL  M    1795,  to  Kir.  25.  1797 316.464.000.  or        12.750,000 

fI^  I^T.  S.  1797.  to  June  80,  1801 127,231.000,  or          5,800,000 

3.555.133.000  or  L.103.050,000 
.See  Coai^e  aeiMiu  ^  Bmmel,  Stat,  de  la  France,  545. 

fii\  ibirkPT  <2R0  etsea  blwse.  There  were  but  two  lines  tn  take;  that  of 

ffl  .MUm  now  cinTin2ed,"  said  he,  "  that  I  wa.  extirpation  or  fusion.  The  fir.1  could  not  for  a  mo- 
In  ilL  wronir  in  my  arrangement,  with  the  fauUnrg  ment  be  enlertaincd  ;  the  second  was  by  no  means 
^  ^.!^U,*  TdSI  t^  mSch  and  too  little ;  enough  easy,  but  1  do  not  think  it  wa.  beyond  nsr  strength. 
to'SiTiSilouT  iu  tke  oppcite  party,  and  not  I  was  fuUy  aware  of  iU  innportance.  It  WMujcnm- 
^ngh  iHSS  10  mj  iateVwt  thViilortd  no-     bent  on  tu  to  complete  Ike  fuion;  to  e«De«t  tke 
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governments  to  construct  a  constitutional  throne,  or  establish  public  freedom 
on  a  durable  basis,  have  failed  from  the  absence  of  that  element.  Neither  Na- 
pol^n  nor  the  Bourbons  were  ever  strong  enough  to  attempt  the  restitntioi 
of  the  confiscated  estates  at  the  expense  of  the  four  millions  of  landed  pra- 
prietors  among  whom  they  were  now  divided.  The  conclosion,  to  be  dnwR 
from  this,  however,  is  not  that  Mr.  Burke's  and  Napolton's  opinion  vcre 
erroneous,  or  that  the  fabric  of  liberty  can  be  erected  on  the  basis  of  robbery 
and  spoliation ;  but  that  the  national  sins  of  France  had  been  so  great,  thtf 
reparation  or  restitution  was  impossible,  and  she  has  received  the  doom  d 
perpetual  servitude  in  consequence. 
Mfaiorn      Whcn  SO  mauy  great  ideas  were  passing  through  the  mind  of  the 
pabi'i^'^o!'  first  consul,  the  imporUnt  subject  of  public  instruction,  and  the 
•tnietioB.    progress  of  science,  could  not  long  renuund  unnoticed.  Insati^ 
in  his  desire  for  every  species  of  glory,  he  aspired,  like  Charlemagne,  oflt 
only  to  extend  the  frontiers,  and  enhance  the  renown  of  the  republic,  bat  to 
construct  a  monument  to  science,  which  shonld  perpetuate  its  lame  to  ifae 
latest  generation.'  When  he  ascended  the  consular  throne,  the  state  of  knov- 
ledge  and  public  instruction  was  in  the  highest  degree  deplorable.  llieoM 
establishments  of  education,  which  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  handsof  the 
clergy,  and  endowed  from  ecclesiastical  foundations,  had  shared  the  filerf 
all  the  feudal  institutions,  and  perished  alike  with  their  blessings  and  their 
evils.  During  the  long  interregnum  of  ten  years  which  intervened  under  the 
revolutionary  government,  public  instruction  was  generally  neglected,  nA 
religious  education,  by  far  its  most  important  department,  entirely  cosed, 
except  m  a  small  and  persecuted  class  of  society .  Not  that  the  ConveDtioD  bad 
overlooked  this  great  subject  of  general  instruction;  on  the  contrary,  the; 
were  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  and  had  done  their  utmost,  during  the 
distracted  and  stormy  period  that  they  held  the  reins  of  government,  to  ill 
up  the  chasm.  They  established  several  seminaries  of  medicine,  the  Poly- 
technic school,  which  afterwards  attained  such  deserved  celebrity,  Tarioes 
schools  of  rural  economy,  and  a  complete  system  for  the  instruction  of  ibe 
youngmen  destined  for  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  mines,  and  the  ninl 
service.  Central  schools  were  also  introduced  by  their  exertions  in-  each  de- 
partment; and  to  them  is  due  the  formation  of  the  Institute;  which  so  loBf 
kept  alive  the  torch  of  science  during  the  melancholy  night  of  modem  dnii- 
sation.  But  these  efforts,  how  meritorious  soever,  were  wholly  inadeqnite 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  Revolution  had  produced.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  after  the  subversion  of  all  its  institutions,  caused  no  edoca- 
tion  to  be  of  any  value  but  such  as  tended  at  once  to  military  advancement; 
and  the  abolition  of  religious  instruction,  rendered  all  that  was,  or  coaldbei 
taught  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  little  practical  benefit.  L'nder  de- 
union  ot  all  knxard*  :  with  it  wo  bhonld  have  born     inilieK,  lh«  njimeg  celcbratH  in  our  bistort;  iw 
invincible.    1  kc  want  of  it  liaa  ruined  us,  and  will     was  the  only  wav  to  bavc  cunrrrreJ  an  airct  ftW' 
for  long  prolong  ih^  mufortunet  and  agonjr  ofnnhappy     deur  on  our  mociero  inslituliona."— L**  Ca»«*i  •"• 
France.   Aii  ari&tncracy  is  the  true  support 'of  the     33.  How  exactly  have  all  men  of  a  eefUiarlf^^ 
thmne;  its  troderalor,  its  lever,  its  fuicruin  ;  the     of  thought  concurred,  in  all  ages  and  covnl'^ 
state  without  it  is  a  vessel  uilhout  a  rudder;  a  bal-     the  sauie  opinion*  on  this  subjert.  **  Wila  wf^ 
loon  in  the  uir.   But  the  whole  advnutacc  of  an  aris>     vemment  of  the  inultitadc,  and  iha  d«trtrti|W 
locracy,  its  magir,cuii&ists  in  its  antiquity ;  that  was     the  aristocracy,"  says  l*olybius,**  ccm*""**^^ 
the  precise  thin^,  and  the  onl}'  thinf^,  which  I  copld      species  o(  violence ;  ihey  ran  toother  iataMM*^ 
not  create  :  1  did  not  possess  the  inleruietliMlc  ele-     assemblies,  and  are  harried  into  evcfy  o^f^ 
raents.   A  reasonable  democracy  will  not  seek  more     sossinations,  banishments,  and  divisions  of  »■**• 
than  equal  capacity  in  all  to  rise  to  the  highest  dig>      till,  being  reduced  at  last  to  a  slate  ^^^'^^^ 
nities;  the  true  course  would  have  been  to  have     chy,  they  once  more  find  themselves uaderaBajjJ* 
«iMploycd  the  remains  ol  the  aristocracy  with  the     end  mouarch,  and  sobmit  to  arbitrarj  s^7-  " 
forms  and  spirit  of  democracy.  Above  all,  it  was     Volikius,  vi.  ex.  i. 
desirable  to  bavc  osficmblcd  together  the  ancieut  fa- 
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moeratk  rule',  France,  amidst  incessant  declamations  in  favour  of  general 
illamination,  and  pompous  eulogies  on  the  lights  of  the  times,  was  rapidly 
sinking  into  a  sute  of  darkness,  deeper  than  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages  (i  j. 
By  directions  from  the  Grst  consul,  Ghaptal  presented  to  the  Council  of 
State  a  project  for  a  general  system  of  public  instruction.  It  was  founded  on 
singular  principles ;  distrust  of  the  general  education  of  the  people,  especial- 
ly in  the  rural  districts,  and  an  anxiety  to  train  up  a  body  of  Dnvoured  young 
men  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  were  its  leading  features.  Schools  of 
lietnm,  primary  instruction  in  the  communes  were  every  where  permit- 
iby.  I.  iios.  ted,  but  Government  contributed  nothing  to  their  support,  and  the 
teacbers  were  left  to  such  remuneration  as  they  could  obtain  from  their 
scholars.  Secondary  schools,  the  next  in  gradation,  were  placed  on  the  same 
^ting,  with  this  difference,  that  they  could  not  be  established  without  the 
special  authority  of  Government.  The  favour  of  the  executive  was  reserved 
for  academies  of  the  higher  kind,  which,  under  the  name  oflyoeumsand 
special  schools,  were  established  to  the  number  of  thirty  in  different  parts  of 
the  Republic,  and  at  which  not  only  were  the  masters  paid  by  the  state,  but 
the  scholars,  6400  in  number,  were  also  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
The  teachers  in  these  institutions  were  required  to  be  married;  a  regulation 
intended  to  exclude  the  priests  from  any  share  in  the  higller  branches  of 
tuition;  and  no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  religion  in  any  part  of  the 
decree;  astriking  proof  of  the  continued  influence  of  the  infidel  spirit  which 
had  grown  up  during  the  license  and  sins  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  whole  establishment  for  education  of  little  real  service  to  the  labour^ 
ing  classes  of  the  community  (2) . 

oec  4.  itea.  Following  out  the  same  plan  of  concentrating  the  rays  of  govern- 
ment favour  upon  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  the  sum  of  60,000 
fiancs  (L.2400J  was  set  aside  to  encourage  the  progress  of  French  philosophy 
in  electricity  and  galvanism ;  a  galvanic  society  was  instituted ;  a  senatus  con- 
snltum  awarded  the  rights  of  French  citizenship  to  every  stranger  who  had 
occ.  is.  itot.  resided  a  year  in  its  territory,  and  had  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
public by  important  discoveries  in  science  or  art;  the  Institute  was  divided 
into  four  classes,  and  each  member  received  a  pension  of  1500  francs,  or 
Drc  14.  x>o».  L.60  a-year ;  while  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in  each 
considerable  city  of  the  Republic,  and  a  council-general  of  commerce  at 
Paris  (3). 
Trials  of  Thc  rapid  succession  of  objects,  tending  to  monarchical  ideas, 
ti^^'bylbe'  encouraged  the  Royalists  in  (he  capital  to  make  a  trial  of  their 
Roiaiisu.  inflnence  over  the  public  mind.  Duval  composed  a  play,  entitled 
^^  Edward  in  Scotland,'^  which  Napoleon  resolved  to  see  performed  before 
he  determined  whether  or  not  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  represented.  He 
oec.9,  t«o>.   listened  attentively  to  the  first  act,  and  appeared  even  to  be  in- 

(1)  Thib.  122*  125>  Big.  ii.  211.  comlNited  agaiosttbe  Repoblic.  Tbere  could  be  no 
Tbcae  observatioas  apply  to  France  as  a  oat  ion.     coocord  between  officers  of  sucb  principlca  aad  the 

Tbe  splendid  diacoTeries  aud  Tast  talent  displayed  soldiers  ol  tke  amy.    I  have  never  ap|ioiuted  eren 

ia  malbfrnalics  and  the  exact  scicnres  by  ike  In-  a  sab*lieuiriiaiit,  to  my  knowledge,  nnless  he  was 

alitotp,  througknot  all  tbe  RcTolnlion,  can  never  be  either  drawn  from  tbe  ranks,  or  was  ibe  son  of  a 

too  highly  cologised,  aod  will  be  fully  enlarged  nan  attached  to  the  Revolution.  The  liou  of  the  Re> 

apnn,  iu  treating  of  the  French  literature  dunng  ▼oluiion  sleeps ;  bat  if  these  gebtlemeu  were  to 

its  progress.  waken  bim,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  fly 

(2)  Thib.  134,  18S.  Big.  ii.  212.  witb  tbeir  best  speed."  llow  uAicb  atUched  soever 
U  waa  a  fundanenial  rule  of  tbese  establish-  to  his  favourite  system  of  fusing  together  the  oppo- 

mcnls  to  admit  nu  young  man  wboae  family  waa  site  parties  in  the  Revolution,  Mapolvon  had  no  oo- 

not  attached  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Revololion.  tion  of  extending  it  to  the  armed  force  of  tbe  stato. 

•*  We  must  never,"  said  Napoleon,  **  admit  into  .— THisAussAf;,  130,  131- 

tbese  sdiools  any  young  man  whose  parents  have  (3)  Thib.  134»  l4l*  Norv.  ii  189, 190. 

IV.  ii 
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lorestod  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  exiled  prince;  but  the  warm  andeBdm- 
siastic  applauses  which  ensued  as  the  piece  advanced,  convinced  him  that  it 
could  not  he  permitted  without  risk.  It  was  interdicted,  and  the  aalhir 
eouimlled  to  improve  his  health  by  travelHng;  he  retired  to  RuMt,  and 
lemained  there  lor  a  year  (1). 

A  general  system  was  now  set  on  foot  for  the  maimenance  of  the  reqwile 
forces  by  aea  and  land,  and  the  instruction  of  the  young  officers  in  the  radi- 
ments  of  the  military  art.  A  levy  of  l!20,000  men  was  ordered;  oae^ 
of  which  was  destined  to  replace  the  discharged  veterans,  and  the  eikr 
lo  form  an  army  ol  reserve  (2).  At  the  same  time,  a  project  was  discussed 
for  the  formation  ol  a  iixed  body  el  seamen,  divided  into  regiments,  nd 
"rSJSit-  *1*<>*^  t<>  each  vessel  in  the  nary.  Tniguet  observed,  "IffM 
'nii'tiid  ^^^  ^^^^  commerce  yon  will  never  want  sailors,  and  they  will 
m^l '°  cost  nothing ;  it  is  only  when  a  nation  has  no  trade  that  it  is 
necessary  to  levy  sailors ;  much  longer  time  is  required  to  fdrm  a  sukt 
than  a  soldier;  the  latter  may  be  trained  to  all  his  duties  in  six  montlB.* 
SSJ's'IIbjwt  Na^oi^»  replied,  **  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake;  naiiiB? 
'a>u!!?ii  of  ^^  ^  note  dangerous  than  to  propagate  such  opinions;  if  aetti 
stUt!^  °  upon,  they  would  speedily  lead  to  the  dissolurion  of  our  araj. 
At  iemappes,  there  were  fifty  thousand  French  against  nine  thousand  is9- 
trians;  during  the  first  fE^ur  years  of  the  war  all  the  hostile  operations  vve 
conducted  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  It  was  neither  the  vehmtans 
nor  the  recruits  who  saved  the  Republic;  it  was  the  180,000  old  troops  flf 
the  monarchy,  and  the  discharged  veterans  whom  the  Revolution  impeiled 
to.  the  frontiers.  Part  of  the  recruits  deserted,  part  died ;  a  small  praportiw 
only  remained,  who,  in  process  ol  time,  form  good  soldiers.  Why  have  tbe 
Romans  done  such  great  things?  Because  six  years'  instruction  werewilk 
Ihem  required  to  make  a  soldier.  A  legion  composed  of  three  thoosaid 
such  men  was  worth  thirty  thousand  ordinary  troops.  With  fifteen  theasaid 
men  such  as  the  guards,  I  would  any  where  beat  forty  thousand.  Tea  viH 
Bot  soon  ind  me  engaging  in  war  with  an  army  of  recruits. 

"  hi  this  great  project  we  must  not  be  startled  by  expense.  K6  iahid 
boatmen  will  ever  voluntarily  go  to  the  sea-ports.  We  mast  make  it  i 
matter  of  necessity.  The  conscription  for  the  marine  should  commence al 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age;  the  men  should  amount  to  twelve  thousand, 
and  serve  all  their  lives.  We  are  told  there  is  no  such  naval  conscriptiOB  in 
England;  but  the  example  is  not  parallel.  England  has  an  immense eittot 
of  coasts  which  furnish  her  vnth  abundance  of  seamen.  We  have  a  c«a- 
paratively  small  coast,  and  but  few  seamen.  Nature  has  been  niggardly  to 
us  in  this  particular;  we  must  supply  its  defects  by  artificial  means.'*  h 
©•«.  4.  itoa.  pursuance  of  these  principles  an  arr^t  appeared  upon  the  4th  Otj 
tober,  which  laid  thefmndation  of  the  conscription  for  the  naval  scrricerf 
France  (3). 

About  the  same  time  a  project  was  brought  before  the  Coiuidl  i»  l^ 

(i)  Thib.  147,  148.    Boor.  v.  257.  conslitulcd;  il  wiU  raUe  the  orpnia«^  ^^ 

(2)  Thi*.  107,  169.  anoy  to  the  verj  highr*t  point.  The  •'•^^ 

DttcoMioB       (3)  The  establishment  of  the  Ecale  the  Republic  wa«  for  loo^  supported  bT(M.    ^ 

""  ••-  »— •-  Mititaire  at  the  same  time  underwent  who  in  1798  issued  from  thi*  "•'■•''''•'^jjjrf 

a  dtacuMion  at  the  Council  of  state,  the  cniumanders  of  coriw  f4^l  tb**  w*"*^*"  .- 


on  tiM>  Eaoto 
Uaitair* 


Vapolcoo  obaerTed—**  This  institution  diminishes  young  men  ;   I  can  appoint  them,  bat  if*  .  ^^  ^ 

Ui0  sererity  of  the  eonscription.    It  enables  the  ip^norant  of  the  duties  of  the  pritate  "5^'^ 

yeoag  man  to  complete  his  education,  which  the  felt  as  an  injustice  by  tbecomoMn  iu«»'^  ^*.  ^ 

eonarnptioo  would  olherwiKe  prevent,  at  the  same  Militaire  furni«lie9  scholars  ia^nicttd  >■  "7 

time  that  he  is  learning  the  rudiments  of  tbe  mili-  parluculs/  and  Ihcnfore  its  (teat  ax*^^'^ 
tar  J  art.  1  koow  ot  no  other  Khool  equally  well 


~    "     ado* 
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estjdbiistimentofGfcanibenofagriciiltiire  In  the  colonies.  They inrere  decreed; 
iMiC  the  -war  which  soon  ailenrards  hroke  oat,  pre?eiited  the  phm  beiag 
canied  into  exeeotkNU  The  principles^'howerer,  ad¥«noed  by  lSapol<k)ii  in 
support  of  the  proposal,  are  admirable  for  their  wiadom  and  sasadty. 
~     13"*  **  DonbHess,**  said  he,  **yoa  ranstgoyern  the  colonies  by  force; 

^^      bat  there  can  be  no  force  witbont  joctice.  Government  must  be 

■>«it  informed  as  to  the  real  situation  of  the  colonies,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  must  patiently  bear  the  parties  interested;  for  it  is  not 
Boflicient  to  aequire  the  character  of  justice,  that  the  ruling  power  does 
*«Httt  is  right.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  nest  distant  subject  of  tbe 
canpire  should  be  coDrinced  that  this  is  the  case,  and  this  they  will  neyer 
lie,  unless  ^y  are  sensible  that  ttiey  haye  been  fully  heard.  Were  the 
OMmcil  of  State  composed  of  angels  or  gods,  who  could  perceive  at  a  glanee 
erery  thing  that  should  be  done,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  unless  the  eolo- 
nisls  had  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  fully  and  impartially  heard. 
All  power  must  be  founded  on  opinion;  it  is  in  order  to  form  it  that  an 
institution  nmllar  to  that  proposed  is  indispensable.  At  present  there  is  no 
constitutional  channel  of  communication  between  France  and  tbe  colonies; 
the  most  absurd  reports  are  in  circulation  there  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
central  government,  and  it  is  as  little  informed  as  to  the  real  wants  and 
necessities  of  its  distant  possessions.  If  Government  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  colonilfl  representation  to  refer  to,  it  would  become  acquainted  with  tbe 
truth,  it  would-  proclaim  it,  and  transmit  it  in  dispatches  to  its  colonial 
mbjects. 

*^  Commerce  and  the  colonies  have  opposite  intovsts;  the  first  is  that  of 
pnrdiasers  and  consumers,  the  lattc^  that  of  raisers  and  producers.  No 
sooner  is  it'  proposed  to  impose  duties  on  colonial  produce  than  I  am  besieged 
with  memorials  from  all  rtie  chambers  of  commerce  in  France,  but  no  one 
advances  any  thing  in  behalf  of  the  colonies;  the  law,  whatever  it  iSy  arrives 
there  in  unmitigated  rigour,  without  the  principles  which  led  to  it  being 
elplained,  or  their  receiving  any  assurance  that  their  interests  have  been 
Wanced  with  those  of  the  other  side.  But  the  colonists  are  Frenchmen, 
and  our  brothers;  they  bear  a  part  of  tbe  public  burdens,  and  tbe  least  that 
can  be  done  for  them  in  return  is  to  give  them  such  a  shadow  of  a  repre- 
sentation. 

"  Many  persons  here  see  only  in  the  colonies  the  partisans  of  the  English ; 
that  is  held  out  merely  as  a  pretext  for  sub}ecting  them  to  every  species  of 
insult.  Had  I  been  at  Martinique,  I  should  have  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe 
Engli^;  for  the  first  of  sodal  duties  is  the  preservation  of  life.  Had  any  of 
your  philanthropic  liberals  come  out  to  Egypt  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
blacks  or  the  Arabs,  I  would  have  hung  him  from  the  masthead.  In  the 
"West  Indies  similar  enthusiasts  have  delivered  over  the  whiles  to  the  ferocity 
«f  the  blacks,  and  yet  they  complain  of  the  victims  of  such  madness  being 
discontented.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  liberty  to  the  Africans  when  they 
nre  destitute  of  any  species  of  civilisation,  and  are  ignorant  even  of  what  a 
colony  or  a  mother  country  is.  Do  you  suppose  that  had  the  majority  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  been  aware  what  they,  were  doing,  they  would  have 
given  liberty  to  the  blacks?  Certainly  not;  but  few  persons  at  that  time 
were  sufficiently  far-sighted  to  foresee  the  result,  and  feelings  of  humanity 
are  ever  powerful  with  excited  imaginations.  But  now,  after  the  experience 
we  have  had,  to  maintain  the  same  principles  cannot  be  done  in  good  faith ; 
it  can  be  the  result  only  of  overweening  self-confidence  or  hypocrisy  (4).'* 
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Words  of  true  political  wisdom,  which  demonstrate  how  admirably  qualified 
Napol^n  was  to  have  held,  with  just  and  eren  hands,  the  reins  of  poirer 
in  a  vast  and  varied  empire,  and  which  hare  since  become  of  still  greaUr 
value  from  the  contrast  they  afford  to  the  measure  subsequently  pursoed 
by  another  state,  in  regard  to  far  greater  colonial  dependencies,  and  tritli 
the  lamentable  result  of  former  rashness  even  more  forcibly  brought  befere 
its  eyes  (1). 
pinanrfs  Fraucc,  both  under  the  monarchy  and  during  the  course  of  the 
ofFraoce.  Rcvolution,  Hkc  cvery  other  country  which  hat  MXea  under 
despotic  po  ^  er,  had  become  burdened  with  an  enormous  and  opprcHtTe 
land-tax.  The  clear  produce  of  the  direct  contributions  in  the  year  4802  im 
273,600,000  francs,  or  f>,1 4,000,000  sierling,  which,  on  the  net  amoonttf 
agricultural  labour  in  the  Republic,  was  about  twenty  per  cent  (2).  Thisin> 
roense  burden  was  levied  according  to  a  scale,  or  *^  cadastre,^  at  which  il  ms 
estimated  the  land  was  worth ;  and  as  the  smilies  of  government  favour  m 
bestowed  on  the  official  persons  employed  in  making  the  surveys  in  a  grat 
degree  in  proportion  to  the  amount  to  which  they  contrived  to  bring  up  Ik 
revenue  oif  their  districts,  the  oppression  exercised  in  many  parts  of  the  coos* 
try  was  extreme,  and  the  less  likely  to  be  remedied,  that  it  fell  on  a  nuraeroe 
body  of  detached  little  proprietors,  incapable  of  any  effective  or  simulltDeois 
Grnrrai  cffort  to  obtalu  Tcdrcss.  The  **  cadastre,*'  or  scale  of  valuation,  had 
w  ni'iMt^.  been  of  very  old  standing  in  France,  as  it  regulated  the  tttHie  awl 
vingtUmes,  which  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  the.  revenue  of  the 
monarchy  (3).  By  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  iOth  September  i7M, 
sanctioned  by  the  King  on  the  23d  September  in  the  same  year,  the  method 
prescribed  for  Oxing  the  valuation  was  as  follows : — '*  When  the  levy  of  the 
land-tax  in  the  territory  of  any  community  shall  commence,  the  surveyor 
charged  with  the  operations  shall  make  out  a  scheme  in  a  mass  which  shaD 
exhibit  the  general  result  of  the  valuation,  and  its  division  in  sections.  He 
shall  then  make  out  detailed  plans  which  shall  constitute  the  parcelled  vaioa- 

(t^  It  is  obsenrcd  by  Mr.  Huibc,  that  the  remote  wisdom  of  the  principles  of  colonial  Korenaot 
proTinceii  and  cotoiiial  dr|>eodcncii»  of  a  despotic  thus  developed  by  N  Jpolfoo,  compared  •>tk  ^ 
empire,  are  always  better  admin i^ttered  than  those  vnjasl  and  partial  priuciplca  of  adaiiaistnboi 
of  a  popular  govmimrui,  and  that  the  reason  is»  which  have  so  long  been  adopted  by  Greit  Briuis 
that  an  uncuiitrollcd  uiooarch  being  equally  ehvat-  towards  her  Wrst  Indian  Mritlements,  *fM  > 
cd  above  all  his  subjects,  and  not  more  dependent  striking  illustration  of  ibe  justice  of  this  nmA. 
oil  one  class  than  anolher.  views  them  all,  compara>  Unglaad  will  ultimately  losr  her  splendid  caioBi>l 
tively  speaking,  with  equal  eyes;  whereas  a  free  empire,  from  the  same  cause  which  proved  fslii ts 
state  is  ruled  by  one  btxiy  of  citizens  who  have  thai  of  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Venttc;  vii.  tfccad- 
obtained  the  roastrf7ofan  other,  and  govern  ex-  fish  system  of  Irgislatioii.  eAclmivrly  adspted  to iW 
chuively  the  more  distant  settlements  of  the  em«  interr»t,  or  directed  by  the  prpjndicrsoftbckeUm 
pire,  and  are  consequently  actuated  by  person il  of  political  power  in  the  centre  of  the  sUI*,aBil^ 
jealousy  or  patrimonial  iutrre^ts,  in  tlieir  endcav-  general  neglect  of  the  wishes  of  its  rcoMte  a* 
fiurs  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  advantage  unrepresented  colonial  dependencies, 
of  uniform  and  equal  legislation.    The  admirable 

(Q)  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Peuchol  estimate  the  total  agricultural  pro-  Francs. 

duccof  France  in  1805  at, 2.750.000.000    or    L.I10,OMJOI 

Statistical  dC' ^etpi-oduce,  deducting  coat  of  production ,      .     -     •     1,200.000  000    or         AijMMt 

Uils.  Direct  Taxes  falling  on  land 250.000.000    or         K^-^^ff 

Indirect  Taxes, S50.000.000    or         H.JJMJJ 

Drawn  by  the  owners  of  the  soil, 600.000.000    or         S4iMMM 

So  that  of  the  net  produce  uf  the  soil  one-half  or  L.S3.000.000s  while  the  Duke  de  GMt«.  in  lliT| 
was  absorbed  in  tazalion  and  uo  less  than  20  per  fixed  it  at  1,323.000.000,  or  USStOOOi^^"^ 
cent  taken  from  the  proprirtors  in  a  direct  form  ;  a     Doc  oa  Gait*,  il.  299.  .       . 

signal  proof  how  little  the  French  peasantry  had  (S)  The  Constituent  Assembly  In  n^riiimaM 
gained,  in  alleviation  of  burdens  at  least,  by  the  the  tcrritonal  revenue  a  I  1 .500,000.000  Tr**^  ' 
result  of  the  Revulutiou. — Ste  Pai  cbst,  Stat.  </«  la  L.60.000»000  annually,  but  took  the  cadMliv^ 
France,  280,  287.  valuvlion  at  1.200.000.000  francs,  or  L4I W^ 

The  committee  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  and  fixed  the  bnd  fax  at  240.000.000  f»w*..* 
reported  in  1700  on  this  subject,  estimated  the  net  L.9,200,000,  and,  with  the  ez|)eiiars  of  coittdMi 
territoriul  revenue  of  France  at  1,500  millions,  or  300.000.000  francs,  or  L.  12.000,000,  ^MfJ*!? 
L  60.000.000.  M.  GanihI.  after  various  laitorious  of  the  income  of  every  landed  ptoprielBr'*  {»«• 
calcolations,  «sUmal«s  il  ia  1816,  at  1,300,000.000,     Ga*!*,  u.  2U.  Prachet,  SUt.  do  Fcasca^  M 
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tionsof  the  commnnity.'*  These  directions  ^'cre  justly  and  impartially  con- 

'  ceired;  but  the  difficulty  of  forming  jnstand  equal  valuations  in  a  country 
so  immensely  subdivided,  and  of  such  vast  extent  as  France,  was  extreme ; 
and,  during  the  license^  and  tyranny  of  the  Revolution,  the  most  flagrant 
l^uality  prevailed  in  the  land-tax  paid  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

.  We  have  the  authority  of  Napol^n^s  finance  minister  in  1802  for  tiie  asser- 
tion, that  in  every  district  of  France,  *^  there  were  some  proprietors  who  were 
paying  the  fourth,  the  third,  and  even  the  half,  of  their  clear  revenue,  while 
others  were  only  rated  at  a  tenth,  a  twentieth,  a  fiftieth,  or  an  hundredth  (1).'' 
The  gross  injustice  of  such  a  system  naturally  produced  the  most  vehement 
complaints,  when  the  restoration  of  a  regular  government  afforded  any 
prospect  of  obt^inuig  redress.  The  consular  government,  during  the  whole 

*  of  1802,  was  besieged  with  memorials  from  dl  quarters,  setting  forth  the  in- 
"*  tolerable  injustice  which  prevailed  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax,  the 
utter  inefficacy  of  all  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  preceding  years  to 
obtain  from  the  councils  or  prefects  of  the  departments  any  thing  like  equa- 
lity in  the  valuation,  and  the  complete  disregard  which  both  the  Convention 
4Dd  Directory  had  evinced  towards  the  loud  and  well-founded  complaints  of 
the  country  (2). 

The  miflter  at  length  became  so  pressing,  that  it  was  brought  before  the 

Gonncil  of  St^te. — The  magnitude  of  the  evil  did  not  escape  the  penetration 

|[  of  the  first  consul  (3).  The  formation  of  a  valuation  was  decreed,  proceeding 

on  a  different  principle.  This  was  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  the  scale,  a  valua- 

» tioD,  laid,  not  on  parceb  of  ground,  but  on  masses  of  the  same  kind  of  culti- 
vation. This  system,  however,  although  in  appearance  the  most  equitable, 
was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  its' 
execution  did  not  proceed  over  above  a  fifth  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
and  it  was  at  length  abandoned  from  the  universal  complaints  of  its  injustice. 
The  discussion  of  the  ^^  cadastre^*  was  again  brought  forward,  and  made  the 
subject  of  anxious  consideration  in  1817,  but  the  inequality  of  the  valuation 
still  con  tinned,  and  is  the  subject  of  loud  and  well-founded  complaints  at 
this  hour.  In  truth,  such  are  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  equal 
valuation  by  individual  interests,  and  such  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
execution  of  such  a  task  is  attended,  from  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  prices  which  can  be  got  for  it  at  different  times 

(1)  Dfwde  G«eU,  it.  361*  every  one,  by  applying  it  to  hi*  raloation.  knows 

(2)  Doc  de  Gaeu,  ii.  357.  at  core  what  he  has  to  pay.     In  sncb  a  country, 
(SJ  **  Yonr  system  of  land-tax,"  taid  be,  in  the     therernre,  property  may  iruty  be  snid  to  exist.  Why 

Covmeil  of  State,  -'is  the  worst  in  Enrope.  The.  is  it  that  we  have  never  bad  any  public  spirit  in 
tcsntt  of  it  i»,  that  there  is  no  sncb  thing  as  property  Frauce  ?  Simply  because  every  proprietor  is  obliged 
or  civil  liberty  in  the  country;  for  what  is  freedom  to  pay  his  mart  to  the  tax-gatherers  and  snrvf>ynn 
witJiont  security  of  property?  There  can  be  uo  of  h  is  district;  if  he  incurs  their  displeasure  he  it 
Mcnrily  in  a  country  whrre  the  vjiluatioii  on  which  ruined.  Il  is  in  vain  to  tj'k  of  appealing;  the  jadg> 
the  t«x  proceeds  can  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  ments  of  the  courts  of  review  are  arbitrnry.  U  ia 
Mwveyors  evcvy  year.  A  man  who  haa  3,000  francs  for  the  same  reason  that  there  is  no  nation  so  ter« 
ofrrut  a-year  (L.llOi  cannot  calculate  u{>on  having  rilely  submissive  to  the  government  as  France,  be- 
enough  next  year  to  exist ;  every  thing  may  be  cause  property  depends  entirely  upon  it.  in  Iu>m- 
*w<fC  away  by  the  direct  tax.  \%e  see  every  day  hardy,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proprietor  Uvea  on  his 
qoestions  ab<iot  fifty  or  a  hundred  francs  gravely  estate  without  feeling  any  disquietude  as  to  who 
pleaded  before  the  legal  tribunals,  and  a  mere  sur«  sticreeds  In  the  government.  NothiuKbas  ever  been 
Teyorcan,  by  a  simple  stroke  of  the  pen,  surrhnrge  done  in  France  to  give  security  to  property.  Tbo 
you  several  thousand  franrs.  Under  suth  a  system  m'-in  who  shall  devise  an  rquni  law  on  the  snbjeet 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  property  in  the  of  the  cadastre  will  deserve  a  statue  of  gold."  [Rign. 
country.  When  I  purchase  a  dom.-iin.  I  know  i.  221>  Tbib.  179.J  \^  bat  an  inslrurtive  testimony 
neither  what  I  have  got,  nor  what  I  should  do  in  as  to  the  amount  of  security  which  the  Revolution 
Kgard  to  it.  In  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  there,  is  «  had  conferred  upon  property  in  France,  and  the 
4  fixed  valuation ;  every  one  knows  what  he  is  to  pay ;  degree  of  practical  freedom  whi>h  had  been  en* 
no  oxtiaordinary  contributions  are  levied  but  on  joyed,  or  public  spirit  developed,  under  its  mnjti- 
ntraordinary  occasiooa.  and  by  the  judgment  of  a  farions  dinsocratic  administrations ! 
■olmuo  tribunal.    If  theoontribtition  is  angrnrnlcd. 
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and  seasons,  that  it  is  not  going'  too  far  to  prononnoe  H  to  be  impoinble. 
Inequality,  severity,  and  oppression  are  the  invariable  and  inevitable  atten- 
dants of  direct  taxation  wherever  established,  and  even  under  the  very  best 
system  of  local  administration.  The  only  iaxes  wbieh  are,  oofflpantirdy 
speaking,  equal,  just,  and  unfelt,  are  indirect  burdens,  vrhich,  being  laid  m 
consumption,  are  voluntarily  incurred,  disguised  under  the  price  cf  tbe 
article,  and  accurately  proportioned  to  tbe  amount  of  expenditure  of  eidi  . 
individual  (I).  i 

lionTxa.    ^"^ '°  ^^®  midst  of  these  great  designs  of  NapoUon  for  the  reoon- 
pot«on  at    struction  of  society  in  France,  he  experienced  tbe  greatest  a- 
^geu'sni   noyance  from  the  independent,  and  sometimes  cutting  langu^ 
banatV^"'  uscd  by  the  popular  orators  in  discussing  the  projects  sent  fron  tlie. 
Council  of  State  to  the  Tribunate.  Though  friendly  to  a  free  and  unreserved' ' 
discussion  of  every  subject  in  the  first  of  these  bodies,  which  sat  with  dosed 
doors,  the  first  consul  was  irritated  to  the  last  degree  by  tbe  opposition  wUek 
his  measures  experienced  in  the  only  part  of  the  legislatore  which  retaiscdi 
shadow  even  of  popular  constitution,  and  openly  expressed  his  resolution  lo 
get  quit  of  an  institution  which  reminded  tbe  people  of  the  dangerous  powA 
which  they  had  exercised  during  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution.  Helored 
unfettered  arguments  in  presence  only  of  men  competent  to  judge  of  tbe 
subject,  but  could  not  endure  the  public  harangue  of  the  tribune,  iulended 
to  catch  the  ears,  or  excite  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  populace  (2;.  Ob 
various  occasions,  during  the  course  of  1802,  his  displeasure  was  stroogiy 
excited  by  the  ebullitions  of  republican  spirit  or  spleen  which  occastooally 
took  place  in  the  Tribunate.  An  expression  in  the  treaty  with  Russia  roosed   | 
the  indignation  of  the  veteran  democrats  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  ^rofM 
that  *•*'  the  two  contracting  parties  should  not  permit  their  respective  sobjeeto 
to  entertain  any  correspondence  with  foreign  powers.'^  When  the  treaty  cane 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Tribunate,  this  expression  gave  rise  to  an  angry  discos- 
sion.   Thibaut  exclaimed,  ^^  The  French  are  citizens,  and  not  subjects." 
Ghenier  observed,  ^^  Our  armies  have  combated  ten  years  that  we  should  i^ 
main  citizens,  and  we  have  now  become  subjects.  Thus  are  accomplished  the 
wishes  of  the  two  coalitions."  Napol^n  was  highly  displeased  with  these 
symptoms  of  a  refractory  spirit.  *'*'  \Vhat,'^  said  he,  ^^  would  these  deciiioMS 
be  at?  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  my  government  should  treat  ooi 
footing  of  equality  with  that  of  Russia.  I  would  have  become  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations  if  I  had  yielded  to  these  absurd  pretensioosoo 
the  part  of  the  Tribunate.  These  gentlemen  annoy  me  to  such  a  degree  that!    i 
am  strongly  tempted  to  be  done  at  once  with  them  (3)." 
imix>.t.uit     Another  law  was  brought  forward  about  the  same  time,  which 
ranniVipai    cxcitcd  3  Still  morc  Vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  poblie 
mrm  Mr*    ofators.  It  related  to  certain  changes  in  the  constitotioo  of  tk 
IpVie  or      judges  intrusted  with  the  arrest  of  individuals  and  the  mooicipil 
that  body,    police.   These  powers  were,  by  the  existing  law,  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  juges  de  paix,  who  were  still  appointed  hy  the  people;  the  pith 
posed  change  took  this  branch  of  jurisdiction  from  these  functiooaries,  uhI 
vested  it  in  a  small  number  of  judges  appointed  for  that  special  purpose  by 
the  government,  who  were  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  robheryi 

(1)  G«rt«,  iJ.  258.  under  delib«ration  will  n*  in  my  f^^^\ 

(2)  Roar.  v.  85    Thib.  108.  sfaoatd  bare  family  discnsMoiu  u  inayCwaal* 
He    oft^ii    aaid  to  the   )iMd{n|;   orntors  of  tbe     State."— TntSiiDDiAO,  108. 

Trihannt*.— ••  IniUod  of  dec.aiininp  fioin  ike  iri-         (3)  Boor.  I.  85.  87.  Tllib.  I98f  W. 
baoe,  wby  do  you  ao^  come  to  discuss  the  points 
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bousebreakiogv^nd  some  others,  without  a  jury.  The  importance  of  this 
change,  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  personal  liberty  of  every  individual^ 
was  at  once  seen,  and  the  public  indignation,  in  an  especial  manner,  roused 
by  a  clause  which  subjected  every  citisen  to  arrest  by  the  simple  authority 
of  the  minister  ei  police,  and  took  away  all  personal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  administration,  on  account  of  any  acts  infringing  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  which  they  may  have  committed.  The  storm  was 
so  Tiolenty  and  the  complaints  on  this  point  especiaily,  so  well  founded,  that 
goTemment  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  article;  but  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  the  universal  knowledge  which  prevailed  of  the  total  inse* 
curity  to  life  and  property,  from  the  height  to  which  outrage  and  violence 
sitll  existed  in  the  interior,  prevailed  over  the  opposition,  and  the  law  passed 

^•*a».  11.181.3.  after  a  strenaous  resistance.  Napol<k>n's  displeasure  was  so  great, 
ihat  he  could  not  conceal  it,  even  in  an  audience  to  which  the  Senate  waa 
adaiitted  on  tliis  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Tribunate,  he  said  with  the  utmost 
energy.  ^^  There  are  assembled  within  its  walls  a  dozen  or  fifteen  metaphy- 
sicians;  they  are  fit  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine.  They  are  a  kind  of 
vermjii,  who  haV6  overrun  my  dress.  But  donH  let  them  imagine  I  will  suffer 
myself  to  bt  attacked  like  Louis  XYl;  1  will  never  allow  matters  to  come  to 

,  that(i)." 

tb??r?br    ^^  opinions  on  this  subject  were  emphatically  expressed,  and  the 

b    S!^?i?r*  grounds  of  them  powerfully  urged  in  the  Council  of  Stato,  when 
Sim.'  "    the  project  for  the  renewal  of  the  constitution  was  brought  forward* 

•/^We  must  make  a  change,"  said  he,  '^the  example  of  England  must  not 
mislead  us;  the  men  who  compose  its  opposition  are  neither  emigrants  who 
fegrct  the  feudal  regime,  nor  democrats  who  seek  to  revive  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
tor.  They  feel  the  natural  weight  of  talent,  and  are  chiefly  desirous  to  be 

'  bought  at  a  sufficient  price  by  the  crown.  With  us  the  case  is  very  different | 
oor  opposition  is  composed  of  the  remnant  of  the  privile^  classes,  and  of 
the  outrageous  Jacobins.  They  by  no  means  limit  their  ambition  to  an  aceei« 
sion  to  place  or  office;  the  one  half  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  a 
return  to  the  ancient  rtfgime  ;  the  other  the  reign  of  democratic  clubs.  No  two 
UuDgs  are  more  opposite  than  the  effects  of  free  discussion  among  a  people 
long  habituated  to  its  excitement,  and  in  a  country  where  freedom  has  only 
eommenced.  Once  admitted  into  the  Tribunato,  the  most  honourable  men 
aim  only  at  success,  without  caring  how  violently  they  shake  the  fabric  of 
society?  What  is  Government?  Nothing,  ifdeprived  of  the  weight  of  opinion* 
How  is  it  possible  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  a  Tribunate  always  open 
for  the  most  Inflammatory  speeches?  When  once  the  patrician  classes  are 
destroyed,  the  freedom  of  the  tribune  must  of  necessity  be  suppressed.  The 
circumstances  were  widely  different  at  Rome ;  yet,  even  there,  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  did  infinite  mischief.  The  constituent  assembly  pkiced  the  king 
in  a  secondary  position ;  they  were  right,  for  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
feudal  rigime,  and  was  supported  by  all  the  weight  of  the  nobles  and  the 
^l^y.  At  present  the  government  is  the  representative  of  the  people.  These 
observations  may  appear  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  in  reality  they 
>re  not  .so ;  they  contain  the  principles  on  which  I  am  persuaded  govern- 
ment must  now  be  conducted,  and  1  willingly  throw  them  out  in  order  thai 
they  may  be  more  largely  disseminated  by  the  intelligent  circle  which  I  see 
•roond  me." 
In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the  first  oonsvl  brought  forward  big 
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plan,  which  was  to  divide  theTribunate  into  five  sections,  corresiwndiBg  to 
the  divisions  of  the  Council  of  State ;  that  the  proposed  laws  should  be  stcreth/ 
transmitted  from  the  section  of  the  Council  of  State  to  the  corresponding se& 
tion  of  the  Tribunate ;  that  they  should  be  secretly  discussed  in  the  Tribanate, 
and  between  the  Tribunate  and  the  Council  of  State  by  three  orators  appointed 
on  both  sides;  and  no  public  discussion  take  place  except  by  three  oralors, 
mutually  in  like  manner  chosen,  between  the  Tribunate  and  the  Govenmiait 
pleaders  before  the  legislature.  It  was  strongly  objected  to  this  change,  that .  i 
it  tended  to  destroy  the  publicity  of  proceedings  in  the  only  qyarter  wbere 
it  still  existed,  and  eradicated  the  last  remnants  of  a  free  constitution.  Napo- 
leon replied :  ^'1  cannot  see  that.  Even  if  it  were  so,  a  constitution  most  be 
moulded  by  circumstances,  modified  according  to  the  results  of  experience, 
i««fK»i«on't     and  ultimately  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  impede  the  ' 
S^Tubjl^t.    necessary  action  of  Government.  My  project  secures  a  calm  lod  ^ 
rational  discussion  of  the  laws,  and  upholds  the  consideration  of  the  Triba- 
nate. What  does  the  Tribunate  mean?  nothing  but  the  tribune,  tbatis,  the ' 
power  of  rational  discussion.  The  Government  has  need  of  such  an  additin 
to  its  means  of  information  :  but  what  is  the  use  of  an  hundi^  men  to  diseosi 
the  laws  introduced  by  thirty  ?  They  declaim,  but  do  nothing  of  veal  utility. 
Vfe  must  at  length  organize  the  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  ihe  ,  i 
Government  to  advance.  No  one  seems  yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  ibe 
necessity  of  giving  unity  to  the  executive;  until  that  is  effected,  nothing  cm 
be  done.  An  universal  disquietude  prevails;  speculation,  exertion  of  erer|    < 
kind  is  arrested.  In  a  great  nation  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  ever  are  ' 
incapable  of  forming  a  rational  opinion  on  public  affairs.   Every  one  mas'   j 
contemplate,  at  some  period  or  another,  the  death  of  the  first  consul ;  in  da( 
case,  without  a  cordial  union  of  the  constituted  authorities,  all  would  be 
lost(t).'' 

The  opposition,  however,  was  very  powerful  against  these  great  alterati^; 
and  Napol^n,  whose  prudence  in  carrying  through  political  changes  wis 
equal  to  his  sagacity  in  conceiving  them,  contented  himself,  at  the  $ssnA  t 
renewal  of  the  constitution,  with  an  arrit  of  the  Senate,  that  thenceforward 
the  duties  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body  should  be  exercised  oolj 
by  the  citizens  who  were  inscribed  on  the  two  lists  as  the  first  elected  toeoa- 
tinue  the  exercise  of  the  national  functions.  The  great  change  of  tbeconsii- 
tution  involved  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Tribunate,,  was  reserved  for  ibe 
period  when  Napol^n  was  to  be  elected  first  consul  for  life;  an  event  whieb 
soon  afterwards  took  place  (2).  i 

w  mtJkJ'**  Influenced  not  merely  by  ambition,  but  a  profound  and  phihiso- 
wiSHf*  phic  view  of  the  existing  slate  of  France,  Napoldon  had  finnlj 
ron.ui  for  ^.^g^j^gj  j^  couvort  thc  rcpubUc  into  a  monarchy,  and  not  only  «it 
himself  on  the  throne,  but  render  the  dynasty  hereditary  in  hisfemilj,* 
those  whom  he  might  designate  as  his  successors.  Nothing  could  be  mort 
apparent  to  an  impartial  specUtor  of  the  state  of  France,  and  thc  adjoinflg  ^ 
nations,  than  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  republican  institutions  cpjM 
exist  in  a  country  so  situated.  Destitute  of  any  of  the  elevated  or  ennobW 
classes  which  alone  in  a  great  and  powerful  community  can  give  sulaliiy  » 
such  institutions;  exposed  to  all  the  sources  of  discord  and  corruption anaog 
from  a  powerful  military  force,  selfish  and  highly  civilised  manners,  and  t» 
influence  of  a  vast  revenue;  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ^^}^f^ 
narchies  of  Europe,  who  were  necessarily  hostile  to  sCich  insjiluiioni»»*n 

(1)  Tbib.  229.,»JU«  <3)  lbid,«32.  . 
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the  experlance  they  bad  had  of  the  evils  with  which  they  were  attended  to 
all  th»j||)joining  states,  France  c6ald  aot  by  possibility, avoid  falling  under 

*  the  goyernment  of  a  single  individual.  Napoleon  had  no  alternative  but  to  * 
restore  the  Bourbons,  or  seat  himself  on  the  throne  (1). 

iffo??or       Daring  the  whole  ofi802,thej6;SortsofGovemment  were  incessant 
^     Camera,      to  extoud  motiarchl<y  1  ideas  by  means  of  the  press,  and  the  private 

^^i^mo-  influence  of  all  persons  in  official  situations.   Lucien  Bonapai^le  has        • 
f    ^^'^    been  already  noticei  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  pro-         ^ 
pagators  tX  these  new  opinions  a  year  before ;  but  as  they  came  forth  at  too 
early  a  period,  and  somewhat  startled  the  puMic,  he  was  rewarded  for  his 

*  servioes  by  an  honotirable  exile  as  ambassador  at  Madrid.  But  in  the  succeed-' 
fHig  season,  the  ch^y^ige  of  the  public  mind  had  bacome  so  evident,  that  it  was 

*  no  longer  necessary  to  veil  the  real  designs  of  Government;  and  the  appoint- 
ment  el  Napolten  to  the  consulship  for  life  was  accordingly  zealously  advo- 
cated by  all  persons  in  prominent  situations.  Roederer  supported  it  wilh  all 
the  weigh!  of  his  acute  metaphysics ;  Talleyrand  gained  for  it  the  suffrages 

p  of  the  whole  diplomatic  body.   Arbitrary  power  advanced  with  rapid  steps 

*  in  the  midst  of  general  declamations  in  favour  of  order  and  stability ;  whoever       , 
spoke  of  li^rty  or  equality  was  forthwith  set  down  as  a  Jacobin,  a  Terrq^ist, 
and  looked  on  with  suspicious  eyes  by  all  Ihe  servants  of  Government.  The 
iNirtlsans  of  revolution,  finding  tbemselYCS  reduced  to  a  miserable  minority, 

I  /etired  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  or  consoled  themselves  fo»  the  ruin 

M  their  republican  chimeras,  by  the  personal  ad vant4|ges  which  they  derived 

from  situations  round  the  consular  throne  (2). 

Tbr  ittmpt    llie  project  for  appointing  Napoleon  consul  ior  life  had  failed  a 

'n^'s!!.''  ^cw  months  before,  whenthe  prorogation  of  that  appointment  for 

' .  "«^*         ten  years  took  place.  Napoleon  affected  at  that  period  to  decline 

■,. such  an  elevation;  the  two  other  consuls,  acquainted  with  his  real  desires, 

iosisVed  that  it  should  be  forced  upon  him ;  and  it  was  so  carried  in  the  Council 

*  of  State  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  seven.  Lanfrede,  who  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  and  was  not  in  the  secret,  pro- 

^  posed  only  a  temporary  prorogation ;  Despinasse  moved  that  it  should  be  for 
life.  But  Tronchet,  who  was  president,  and  whose  intrepidity  nothing  could 
overcome,  held  firm  for  the  first  proposal,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
<sixty  to  one,  I^nguinais  alone  voting  in  the  minority.  Tronchet  was  neither 
a  republican  nor  a  courtier;  he  preferred  a  monarchy,  but  notwithstanding 
his  admiration ^or  Napoleon,  be  feared  his  ambition.  He  said  of  Napol^n,  in 
a  company  where  several  senators  were  assembled : — ^He  is  a  young  man; 
he  has  begun  like  Cesar,  and  will  end  like  him ;  I  hear  him  say  too  frequently, 

(l)  Big.  ii.  231    Thib.  336.  foniucllon  to  divert  him  from  thfte  ideas,  but  in 

(3)  Big.  ii.  231, 233.  Thib.  236.  Tain    "  I  do  not  approve  the  pmjccis  of  Mapolnon," 

»        Strong  op.      ''    **    remarkable,   that   while    alt  said  ahe;  "1  have  often  told  him «o;  be  heart  m« 

potitioa  of    around  the  first  consul  beheld  with  with  altention,  but  I  can  pbinly  sec  that  I  make  no 

««B^T>iiine      undisguised  satisfaction  his  approach-  impression.    The  flatterers  who  surround  hhii  ^oon 

*Bibrwat-    ing  clevi-tion  to  the  throne,  the  in-  obliterate  all  1  have  said     The  new  hoooors  whicb 

I  j"**?^'         dividual  in  exisleuce  who,  next  to  he  will  acquire  will  augment  the  namber  of  his 

hunself,  was  to  nain  most  by  the  change,  was  de  enemies;  the  generals  will  exclaim  that  iheyhave 

voured  with  anxiety  on  the  subject.  All  the  splend-  not  iought  so  long  to  sub&titnle  the  family  of  the 

(>nr  of  the  tbh>ne  could  not  daxzle  the  good  sense  Bonapartcs  for  that  of  the  Bourbons.  1  no  longer 

•f  Jos^pMoe,  or  prevent  her  from  anticipating  in  regret  the  want  of  children ;  I   should  tremble  for 

the  establisfament  of  the  Kapolton  dynasty,  e%'ident  their  fate.  I  will  remain  attached  to  the  destiny  of 

.risk  to  her  hn&band,  and  certain  downfall  to  her-  Bonaparte,  how  dangerous  soever  it  may  be,    as 

lulj  "  ^'^  '^^^  enelbics  of  Bonaparte,"  said  she  to  long  as  he  continues  to  me  the  regard  which  he  has 

■j^roerer,  «)io  was  advocating  the  clian;;e,  "are  hitherto  manifested  ;butthemoment  that  he  changes 

those  who  put  into  his  head  ideas  of  hereditary  sac-  I  will  retire  from  the  Tuilcrics.    1  know  well  bow 

«*Mion,  dynasty,  divorce,  and  matriage."  She  em-  much  he  is  urged  to  separate  from  me."  Sec  Bova* 

pwycd  all  ^e  personal  ioflyenoe  which  she  pos-  aisjrxs,  v.44,  47;  TaisAcnBAn,  237. 343. 

•osed  with  the  ficit  consul  and  hi*  most  iatiraate 
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that  he  will  mount  on  horseback  and  dra#  his  sword  (i).'**  What  a  glorious 
distinction  for  the  simc  individnal  t<f  haveVith  equal  coarage  plei^ed  ihe 
cause  of  Loais  XVI.  in  the  Temple,  and  restrained  the  career  of  Napoleon  <m  ■  i 
the  throne ;  and  how  noble  a  contrast  to  the  baseness  of  so  many  of  the  popukr 
faction,  who  then  showed  as  great  vehemence  in  the  persecution  of  a  filling, 
as  they  now  displayed  servility  in  the  adulation  of  a  rising  monarch  (S).        .  ■ 

The  design  of  making  Napoldon  consul  for  life,  htiving  thus  failed  in  the 
Senate,  probably  from  mis-apprehension  of  ^at  he  really  de^red,  the  ]D^  ■  ^ 
thod  of  attaining  the  object  was  changed.  He  began,  las  be  usiwlly  iid  in  such 
cases,  to  blame  severely  those  who  had  been  niost  prominent  hi  urging  for-  . 
ward  the  plan,  and  in  an  especial  manner  animadverted  on  Roederer,  whose 
efforts  to  procure  his  elevation  had  been  peculiarly  conspkraous.'  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  seeming  displeasure  at  the  proposal  which  had  been  made,  the    J 
most  efficacious  means  were  taken  to  secure  its  adoption.  In  reply  to  thea4-    * 
dress  of  the  Senate,  which  prorogated  his  power  for  ten  ye^rs  beyond  the 
&f  nm  term  originally  assigned ,  he  observed — ^^  The  su  ffrages  of  Ihe  people 

JSJJmS*      l^ave  invested  me  with  the  supreme  authority ;  I  should  not  deen  • 
•"••^         myself  sufficiently  secured  in  the  new  proof  which^ou  havegivei 
me  M  your  esteem,  if  it  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority."  I'lnfer 
cover  of  this  regard  for  popular  sorvereignty,  the  partisans  of  Napol^n  veiled     I 
a  design  of  conferring  on  him  hereditary  power.  It  was  proposed  in  (be    a 
Council  of  State,  that  the  people  should  be  consulted  on  the  question  whether     , 
the  consulship  for  life  should  be  conferred  upon  him.  Roederer  said— ^'1    ' 
prorogation  of  the  consulship  for  ten  years  gives  no  stability  to  Govemmeot.     i 
The  interests  of  credit  and  of  commerce  loudly  demand  a  stronger  measure.     < 
The  Senate  has  limited  its  appointment  to  ten  years,  because  it  conceived  il 
did  not  possess  power  to  confer  authority  for  a  longer  period ;  but  we  should    ^ 
submit  to  the  people  the  question,  whether  the  first  consul  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  life,  and  invested  with  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor  (5}.  So 
clearly  was  the  design  seen  through,  that  the  proposal  was  carried  without 
a  division,  though  some  of  the  popular  members  abstained  from  voting,  fat 
conformity  with  this  resolution  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  without  any . 
authority  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  question  was  forth- 
with submitted  to  the  people, — ^*'  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  consul  for 
Jjj  ^5J'.      l*^e?  "  Registers  were  directed  to  be  opened  In  every  commune,  to 
"^u/d"'*"     ""^ceive  the  votes  of  the  citizens.  Napol^n  declined  the  addition  of 
th«  people,     the  question,  whether  he  should  be  invested  with  the  right  to  no- 
minate his  successor,  deeming  the  inconsistency  too  glaring  between  a  refosal      | 
to  accept  a  prorogation  for  ten  years  from  the  Senate,  if  not  confirmed  by  the 
people,  and  the  demand  of  a  right  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  throne  of 
France  (4J. 
Aug.  1.        The  result  of  this  appeal  was  announced  by  the  Senatus  Consnl- 
'^'         turn  of  August  2.  It  appeared  that  3,557,885  citizens  had  voted, 
of  whom  3,568,239  were  for  the  affirmative.     This  is  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Revolatfon,  and  singa-      , 

(l)  Tbib.  345.  Bour.  v.  17.  18.  quisile  (bat  I  imtdf.  io  ibe  first  ifuUnce, iMUBr t 

(2)SofardidUie  spirit  of  servility  proceed  among  title,  from  which  those  which  1  besUm  oootfcm 

the  courtirrs  of  the  Tuilpri(>s,  that  they  seriously  may  naturaUy  (low.    The  luosl  dif&cull  part  i5  ao« 

proposed  to  NapolcoD  to  restore  the  ancient  titles  of  over ;  no  ow^  can  be  deceived ; every  bodj  sees  lh«w 

honour,  as  U'ing  more  in  harmony  than  republican  is  but  a  step  vrhieh  separates  tjai*  copsakhy  frn 

forms  with  the  power  with  which  he  was  now  in-  the  ibronc.    Some  |trecauti()iis  are  still  refui^l          * 

Tested.    But  Napoleon  bad  too  much  sen«e  to  dis-  there  arc  many  fooU  Ul  the  Tribunate,  bat  Irt  W 

close  at  once  the  whole  of  his  designs.  ••  The  pear,"  alouc,  I  will  overcome  t]Mm."^BosBsis<(Rs,  v.  |T 

said  he  to  Boarrienne,  "  is  not  yet  ripe.    All  that  (3)  Bour.  v.  17-  Thib.  3«.  Bign.  ii.  233. 

« ill  come  in  good  time;  but  it  is  essentially  h;-  (4)  Thib.  250,  %iZ,  265.  Bour.  r.  IT- 
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2^^,  kriy  deseriptiTe  of  that  lon^ng  after  repose,  that  invincible  desire 
^trr»t'  fbr  tranquillity  which  uniformly  succeefls  to  revolutionary  con- 
CLh'^ir{B««.  vulsions,  and  so  generally  renders  them  the  prelude  to  despotic 
power.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  public  funds  demonstrated  that  this  feeling  was 
general  among  the  holders  of  property  in  France.  They  advanced  with  every 

.  addition  made  to  the  authority  of  the  successful  general ;  as  low  as  eight  be^ 
fore  the  iSth  Brumaire,  they  rose  at  once  to  sixteen  when  he  seized  the  helm, 

r  and  after  the  consulship  for  life  was  proclaimed,  reached  fifty-two.  Contrast 
this  with  tlie  rise  of  the  public  securities,  thirty  per  centj  on  the  day  on  which 

,  Ifecker  was  restored  to  the  ministry  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  (i),  to 
carry  through  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and  observe  the  dif- 
iisrence  between  the  anticipation  and  the  experience  of  a  revolution  (2). 


.K^aZ"^  The  answer  of  the  first  consul  to  the  address  of  the  Senate  on 
«Mniu»  this  important  occasion  is  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  great  views 
or  the  si^  which  he  already  entertained  of  his  mission,  to  extinguish  the  dis- 
^^0^     cord  which  had  preceded  him,  and  restore  the  reign  of  order  upon 

-  earth.  ^'Th^  life  of  a  citizen,''  said  he,  *'  belongs  to  his  country;  the  French 
peeplohave  expressed  their  wish  that  mine  should  be  solely  devoted  to  it;  I 

,  obey  their  will.  In  bestowing  upon  me  a  new,  a  permanent  pledge  of  their 
confidence,  the  nation  has  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  moulding  the  systenr 
of  its  laws,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  durable  institutions.  By  my 
exertions,  aided  with  your  assistance,  citizen-senators,  by  the  concurrent 

t  voice  of  all  the  authorities,  by  the  trust  and  the  will  of  the  whole  people,  the 
liberty,  the  prosperity,  the  equality  of  France  will  be  establi^ed  beyond  the 
reach  of  chance.  The  most  distinguished  of  people  will  be  the  most  fortu- 
nate, and  their  prosperity  will  secure  that  of  all  Europe.  Content  to  have 
been  called  by  the  will  of  Him,  from  whom  every  thing  emanates,  to  bring 
back  the  reign  of  justice,  order,  and  equality  upon  the  earth,  I  will  hear  the 
voice  which  summons  me  hence  without  regret,  and  without  disquietude  on 
the  opinion  of  future  generations  (3).^' 
Kapoitenu     Important  changes  in  the  constitution  followed  this  alteration  in 

■    iilS*of"eu-'  the  character  of  the  executive  authority  j  tliey  were  preceded  by 
fibiiity.      memorable  discussions  on  the  principles  of  government  in  the 
Council  of  State  (4). 

(l)  Bovr.  T.  55.  Norv.  li.  129-  Thib.  ii.  81.  free  poTernment,  and  70a  at  its  head;  that  coinpre- 
LettfT  or         (^)  '"  ^''^  midst  of  the  general  ana-  heoda  all  my  desires."  The  veteran  repablican  did 
Lafayette       mmitr,  M  Lafayette  had  the  courage  not  perceive,  what  indeed  none  of  the  enthusiasts 
deriining  to  to  vol«  against  the  appointment  of  the  of  his  age  were  aware  of,  that  the  establishment  of 
^i«  for  it.    first  consid  for  liFe.   He  added  to  his  the   fre<>dom  to  which  he  was  so  warmly  aitarhed 
^vte  these  words ;  **  I  cannot  vote  for  snch  a  ma*  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  the  crimes  of  the 
S^raey,  anril  public  freedom  is  snfRcieutly  gua-  Revolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  conspicuous  a 
niitced ;  when  that  is  done  1  give  my  voice  to  Na  part.  He  was  taught  the  same  truth  in  a  still  more 
pol^n  Bonapnrte."  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  first  striking  manner  thirty  vfars  afterwards  by  the  re- 
consul,  he  fully  expressed  the  groundsof  his  jealousy  t  suit  of  the  Revolution  which  overturned  the  restora* 
— '*^hen  a  man/'  said  he,  **  penetrated  with  the  tion*  but  it  is  seldom  that  political  fanatics,  how 
^titude  which  he  owes  you,  and  too  much  en*  sincere  or  respectable  soever,  are  taught  even  by  the 
■moured  with  glory,  itot  to  admire  that  which  en-  most  important  lessons  of  contemporaneous  history, 
drdes  your  name,  has  given  only  a.  conditional  [Big.  ii.  235,  236-] 

tote,  it  is  the  less  suspected  that  no  one  will  rejoice  '     Napoleon  said  on  this  occasion  ;•—"  In  theory 

niorethan  himself  to  see  yon  the  first  magistrate  for  Lafayette  is  perhaps  right;  but  what  is  theory  ?  a 

life,  in  a  free  republic.   It  is  impossible  that  you,  mere  dream  when  applied  to  the  masses  of  mankind, 

general,  the  first  in  that  class  of  men  who  occa-  He  thinks  he  is  still  in  the  United  States,  as  if  the 

sionally  arise  at  the  interval  of  ages,  should  wish  French  were  Americans.   He  has  no  conception  of 

that  such  a  revolution,  illustrated  by  so  many  vie-  what  is  required  for  this  country.    The  Catholic  re- 

torin,  stained  by  so  many  crimes,  should  terminate  ligion  has  still  its  root  here ;  I  have  need  nfitr  Pope. 

<^nly  in  the  establish  meat  of  arbitrary  power  :  pa-  He  will  do  all  I  de«irc."  From  that  period  all  com- 

tyiotic  and  personal  motives  ivould  lead  me  to  de-  municalion  between  the  general  and  the  first  consul 

*ire  for  you  that  compliment  to  vour  glory  which  ceased.  Milpolcon  tried  repeatedly  anerwards  to  re- 

the consulship  for  life  would  afford ;  but  theprin-  gain  him  to  his  government,  but  in  vain.   [Sour.  v. 

ciples,  the  engagements,  the   actions   of  my   life  dl,  63.) 

forbid  me  to  wish  for  any  snch  appointment  if  not  ?3'  Thib.  2%^.  Norv.  il    193. 

founded  on  a  basis  worthy  of  you."  In  a  private  (4$  Napoleon  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  ecm- 

cooTrrsation  with  the  first  consiU,  be  added  :— "  A  tempt  for  the  vttial  revoluiionista  who  now  fawned 


V 
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G^M^'  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  views  taken  by  Napol^n  the  new  constitution  was  framed, 
cbanr  ID    vhich  was  proclaimed  on  the  ith  August.  The  chief  changes  were, 
iniion.       that  the  Tribunate  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  fifty  mem-    * 
bers;  a  diminution  of  importance,  which  was  regarded  at  the  time,  as  it 
really  was,  as  a  prelude  merely  to  its  total  extinction,  and  which  so  coropleiely 
deprived  that  remnant-  of  freedom  of  consideration,  as  to  render  it  hua 
thenceforward,  no  obstacle  whatever  to  the  despotic  tendency  of  the  goven-  il 
ment.  The  legislative  body  was  reduced  to  258  members,  and  divided  inlo  .  ' 
five  divisions,  each  of  which  was  annually  renewed;  the  electors  also  re- ^ 
tained  their  functions  for  Jife.  The  Senate  was  invested  with  the  power  to 
dissolve  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate,  declare  particular  depart- 
ments hots  de  la  con9iitniion,  and  modify  the  fundamental  institutious  efthe 
Repubhc.  The  Orst  consul  received  the  right  to  nominate  his  successor,  and    i 
pardon  offences.  In  return  for  so  many  concessions  to  the  executive,!  sb^  ^ 
dow  of  privilege  was  conferred  on  the  electors ;  the  electoral  colleges  were 
allowed  each  to  present  two  citizens  for  the  functions  of  the  mnnidpalitj 
department  and  nation.  In  all  but  name,  the  consulship  was.  already  a  de^ 
potic  monarchy  (1).  So  evident  did:  this  soon  become,  that  eventbefaoe- 
gyrfstsof  Napol(^on  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  the  consular  and  imperial 
institutions   were  ^^  fraudulent  constitutions,  systematically  intended  bj 
servile  hands  to  introduce  despotic  power .'*  Subsequent  expenence  has 
warranted  tlie  belief  that  how  arbitrary  soever,  they  were  the  only  instiio 


on  the  scqitre  of  tbe  consulate.  **  How  contemp*  only  1m  broaght  aboat  by  a  coBcantntiaa  » ikar 

tible  are  these  men/'  said  he ;  "  all  your  Ti'rtooas  bauds  of  the  whale  property  of  the  Dttioo.  which  a 

Kepubiicans  am  at  my  service,  if  I  will  coodescend  impossible;  if  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  a  c0ttaM^r^ 

to  put  gilt  lace  on  their  coata."— BouKaiBvuB,  t.  roloticn  wnnld  imnu^iatdy  cuaiie.    Brsida  ^ 

10.  11.  "  All  the  power*  of  the  st^tc,"  said  Napo-  the  character  of  the  two  people  is  dinmat;  (hi 

Iron,  **are  in  the  air;  they  have  notlitog  to  rest  En  glisbman  is  brat  j  I,  the  Frenchman  if  rain,  paMri 

upon.    We  must  establish  relations  between  them  ioconsiderate.  Look  at  tbeelcclions;  you  will  MClhe 

and  the  people,  a  particalar  in  which  the  constitn*  English  swilling  for  forty  days  at  the  apeajcorihe 

lion  was  cftentially  defective.  The  li&ls  of  those  eli-  nobles ;  never  would  the  French  peaMotiy  ili^pac 

gible  to  particuhr  offices,  have  by  no  means  an-  themselves  by  similar  exccaaca.  Tlieir  pa«iea  it  far 

swercd  the  desired  end.    If  they  were  for  life,  they  equality.  For  these  reasons  I  amdeariy  ofapioitethrf 

would  establish  the  most  fearful  aristocracy  that  the  English  conftitution  is  inapplicable  taFnacc* 

ever  existed  I  if  temporary,  they  would  keep  the  "  Tha  const itution  may  lie  aptly  compared  Isi 

nation  lu  a  continual  ferment  for  an  imaginary  ad-  vessel;  if  yoa  abandon  it  to  the  winds  withali  fti 

vantage.    What  flatters  and  capttvatas  the  people  aails  set,  no  one  can  tell  where  it  may  be  driAei 

in  democratic  inatitutions  is  the  real  and  practical  Where  are  now  the  men  of  tbe  Revolulioa ?  theioa 

exercise  of  Ibeir  powers ;  but  in  the  existing  system  ment  they  were  expelled  from  office,  they  saai  ial* 

tbe  people  who  discover  only  5000  persons  eligible  oblivion.   This  will  happen  in  all  rases  if  pm** 

to  lite  higher  offices  of  state,  cannot  tlalter  them-  tions  are  not  uken  tn  prevent  it;  it  was  with  th« 

salves  thnt  they  iiosscss  such  a  share  in  the  elections  design  that  1    instituted  the  Leeioo  of  Heaaari 

as  to  hav«  any  influence  on  tbe  administration.  To  among  all  people,  in  every  republic  that  evercxt^ 

ensure  the  stability  of  government,  the  peoplc.must  ed,  classes  are  to  be  found.   At  present  nothiagh* 

have  a  larger  share  in  the  elections,  and  feel  them-  a  lasting  reputation  but  military  achievemeot;  dril 

selves  really  represented.  services  are  less  striking,  more  open  tn  diffeitaca 

"  The  electoral  colleges  attach  the  people  to  the  of  opinion.  Hereditary  succession  to  the  ficrtcs^ 

government,  and  vice  versa    They  are  a  Hnk,  and  a  is  absurd ;  not  in  itself,  for  it  is  the  best  V^*^'^ 

most  important  one.  between  the  authorities  and  the  for^he  stability  of  the  state,  but  beeaosr  it  i>  •** 

nation.    In  thai  link  it  is  indispensable  to  combine  compatible  with  the  present  stale  of  France,  fc  ^ 

the  cbss  of  proprietors  with  the  inoU  distingui-  cxistcl  in  the  ancient  monarchy ;  but  vithwstita- 

shed  of  those  who  have  not  that  advantage ;  the  tions  which   rendered  it  feasible,  which  aJA  as 

former,  because  pro|M'rty  must  be  the  basi»  of  every  longer,  and  cannot  be  restored.    Hereditary  la^n^ 

rational  system  uf  representation;  tbe  luttcr,  be-  sion  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  civil  right ;  it  prt*"P" 

cause  the  career  of  ambition  roust  not  be  closed  tn  poses  property;  it  is  intended  to  ensure  its  tna>- 

obscure  or  indigent  genius.  mission  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Bat  hoe  tfi| 

•*  We  are  told  to  look  at  the  English  constitution  ]iossible  to  reconcile  hereditary  soccflsnoa  is  Ihr 

for  a  mofld;  I  am  of  opinion  that  il  is  ina)>plicable  chief  magistrate  with  the  principle  of  the  M^ 

tn  this  country,  sittute<l  as  it  now  is;  and  my  rca-  rei^nty  of  ihe  people?   \^en  the  *^'*'*^*  **  r^ 

90n%  Tor  that  opinion  arc  these  i— Enghnd  embraces  red  itwry,  the  chief  situations  in  thekillgfie■**<*h^ 

in  the  bnaoin  of  viciety  a  l>ody  of  nobles  who  hold  reditary  also;'  the  fiction  on  which  it  was  fbaavd 

the  greatest  part  of  the  projtcrty  of  the  uation,«aud  was  but  a  branch  of  tbe  general  bw.  Atpic^ 

arc  illustrated  by  ancient  descent.   In  France  that  there  is  no  longer  any  of  that.   [ Thib.  29S>  ^  1 

body  is  touOy  wanting;  il  cannot  lieeieated;K  yon  {,1)  Norv.  ii.  193.  Bour.  v.  $8.  Bign.  ii.  I<^ 

compos  it  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  it  conld  !24li.   Thib.  2S0,  !297« 


( 


tions  under  which  France  could  enjoy  any  degree  of  tranquillity,  and  tbn   I 
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if  they  were  dklcalated  to  extingaish  freedom,  it  was  becaose  the  sins  of  the 
Revolation  had  rendered  her  people  neither  worthy  of  receiving,  nor  capable 
of  enjoying  that  fiflt  of  blessings. 

A-g.  •.!•<».  Aiiew  days  after  the  constitution  was  pablished,  the  first  consul 
presided  at  the  Senate,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  cons^tuted 
authorities,  the  public  bodies,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  on  his  appoint- 
ment for  life.  This  was>Temarkable  as  the  first  Occasion  on  which  he  openly 
r  displayed  the  p6mpand  magnificence  of  regal  power.  The  soldiers  formed 
it»  arrrp.  a  double  liuo  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Luxembourg;  the  first  con- 
^""  ^'le.     sul  was  seated  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses;  the 


two  other  consub  followed  in  carriages  drawn  by  six.  A  splendid  cortege  of 
generals,  ambassadors,  and  public  functionaries  followed,  whose  gorgeous 
appearance  captivated  the  Parisian  multitude,  more  passionate  ly  devoted 
than  any  in  Europe  to  spectacles  of  that  description.  Enthusiastic  applause 
from  the  inconstant  populace  rent  the  heavens;  they  did  not  manifest  greater 
rapture  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  began  the  work  of  demolishing  the 
monarchy ,lhan  they  now  did  when  the  first  consul  restored  it  (1). 
a^TmM      '^^^  aspect  of  Paris  at  this  period  was  sufficient  to  have  captivated 
Its  aocifij    a  nation  gifred  with  a  less  volatile  imagination  than  the  French,  the 
^riod.       more  especially  coming  as  it  did  after  the  sad  and  melancholy 
'  scenes  of  the  Revolution.   The  taste  for  luxury  and  pleasure  had  spread  ra- 
pidly in  a  capital  where  they  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty ;  while  the  peo- 
ple, captivated  with  the  return  of  enjoymenls,  to  which  they  bad  long  been 
strangers,  drank  deep  and  thankfully  of  the  intoxicating  draught.  The  vast 
-influx  of  strangers,  especially  English  and  Russians^  filled  the  streets  with 
brilliant  equipages;  while  the  gay  and  party-coloured  liveries  dazzled  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  contrast  they  aiorded  to  the  sombre  appearance  of  the 
Jacobins*  costume.  The  whole  population  of  Paris  flocked  to  the  Place  Ca- 
rousel, where  their  eyes  were  daily  dazzled  by  splendid  reviews,  attended  by 
a  concourse  of  strangers,  which  recalled  the  prosperous  days  of  Louis  XIV ; 
while  the  higher  classes  of  citizens  were  not  less  captivated  by  the  numerous 
and  brilliant  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  where  the  court  of  the  first  consul 
already  rivalled  the  most  sumptuous  displays  of  European  royalty  (2).   M.  de 
MarkoJr,  who  had  succeeded  Kalitscheff  as  ambassador  from  Russitf,  Lord 
Whitworth,  (he  English  ambassador,  and  the  Marquis  LUchesini,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia,  were  in  an  especial  manner  distinguished  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  retinues,  and  the  eminent  persons  whom  they  presented  to 
the  first  consul.  Among  the  illustrious  Englishmen  who  hastened  to  Paris  to 
satiate  their  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  the  remains,  and  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  Mr.  Fox,  whom  Napoleon  received  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner,  and  for  whom  he  ever  after  professed  the  highest  regard ;  but  the 
praises  of  an  enemy  are  always  suspicious,  and  the  memory  of  that  able  man 
would  have  been  more  honoured  if  the  determined  foe  of  England  had  be- 
stowed on  him  some  portion  of  that  envenomed  hatred  which  he  so  often  ex- 
pressed towards  Pitt  or  Wellington,  and  all  the  British  leaders  who  had  ad- 
vanced the  real  interests  and  glory  of  their  country  (3). 

(1)  Tbib.  305,  806.  (S)  Bour.  v.  55.  D'\br.  ti.  13«.  i40. 

(2^  Tbe  court  of  Napolran  at  this  period  -was        Genrrous        To  (he  honour  of  Mr.  Fox  it  most  be 
bappily  characterised  by  thi^  Princess  Dolgorucki,         conductor     mentioued,  that  during  his  iDtercoiirse 

who  then  resided  in  Paris    ««  The  Tuileries."  said  drff«riin '°    ^^^''  *'"'  ^''"^  ^*^?''"'  ^^  "^^'^  ^''*^  *** 

•he,  **  is  not,  propctly  speaking,  a  court ;  and  jet  it  jj[^  Piti  lo     iinpi°c^  upon  him  tbi*^  absurdity  and 

is  as  liltla  a  f  amp :  The  cousulsliip  is  a  new  instilu*  the  flrst         falaebood  of  those  ideas  io  regard  to 

ttoa.    The  first  consul  hos  neither  a  ehepeau  6tu  oouul.          the  privity  cf  Mr.  Pitt  to  any  dcsigaa 

under  his  arm,  nor  do  you  hear  the  dank  of  •  aabre  agaittsi  his  life,  or  any  desire  fur  his  destruction. 

a%  hie  aida."— liM  Cm**,  iii,  341.  i«hich  ware  theo  M  prevakat  ia  ihit  Taikriai.  Alona 
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Nor  was  (he  French  metropolis  lesBillastrated  by  tllespoilsidM 


«ri£ii^'  were  collected  there  from  the  TaDqiiished  states  in  every  part  a( 
Europe.  Already  the  V<^nus  de  Hddicis,  torn  from  her  sanctnary  in  thetri- 
Imne  of  Florence,  diffused  over  the  marble  halb  of  the  Louvre  her  air  of 
matchless  grace ;  the  Pallas  of  Velletri  attested  the  soooessfui  reseante  of 
the  French  engineers  in  the  Roman  states ;  while  the  St.-ierome  af  Fnni, 
the  transfiguration  of  Rome,  and  the  last  oommunlon  of  the  Vatican,  nhi- 
bited  to  wondering  crowds  the  softness  of  Correggio'acoioonng,  tfaegmdear 
of  Raphaers  design,  and  the  magic  of  Doorinichino^s  6nishing.  I>azzled  ky 
the  brilliant  spectacle,  the  Parisians  came  to  regard  these  matchless  p^od•^ 
tions,  not  as  (he  patrimony  of  the  human  race,  but  their  own  pecoliar  ni 
unalienable  property  (1),  and  thns  prepared  for  themselves  that  bitter  om^ 
tification  which  afterwards  ensued  on  the  restoration  of  these  predoos  re- 
mains to  their  rightful  owners. 
^^«^      in  foreign  states  the  re-establishment  of  a  regular  government  n 
wmI  nLe,  France,  and  its  settlement,  under  the  firm  and  Me  guidance  of 
g^c'?fo.   NapoMon,  dVused  as  great  contentment  as  among  its  own  inhaM- 
^^.       lante.   In  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  the  oonsokhip  for  life  gave 
unalloyed  satisfection«  All  enlightened  persons  in  these  capiUls  percrif^ 
that  the  restoration  of  the  feudal  r^iiM  and  the  property  of  the  emigrats 
bad  already  become  impossible,  and  that  the  fury  of  the  Revolution,  mder' 
'which  they  had  already  suffered  so  severely,  was  never  so  likely  to  be  stifled 
as  under  the  resolute  and  fortunate  soldier  who  had  already  done  so  mwA 
to  restrain  its  excesses.  The  Queen  of  Naples,  a  woman  endowed  with  me- 
culine  spirit  and  great  penetration,  expressed  the  general  feelltag  at  Ymtt^ 
yfhert  she  then  was,  in  these  words  :  ^'If  I  had  possessed  a  vote  in  Fmitt,  1 
would  have  given  it  to  Napol^n ;  and  written  after  my  signatore,  I  bhw 
him  consul  for  life,  as  being  the  man  most  fitted  to  govern  Uie  countiy.  b 
is  worthy  of  the  throne  since  he  knows  how  to  fill  it  (S).** 

Public  opinion,  after  this  change,  ran  so  strongly  in  lavoar  of  Ae  cmii^ 
lization  of  influence  and  hereditary  succession,  that  if  the  first  consul  had  sol 
repressed  the  general  transports,  he  would  have  received  at  once  fte  m- 
limited  gift  of  absolute  po^'er*  The  agents  of  Goremment  pursued  with  9- 
relenting  severity  the  last  remains  of  democratic  fervour.  It  was  geaciiif 
suggesiM  that  authority  should  be  concentrated  in  the  same  hands,  frw  the 
consulship  for  life  to  the  appointment  of  mayor  to  the  lowest  Tillage  in  Fnaee; 
mid  that  the  citicens  should  as  rapidly  as  possible  be  estranged  from  uj 
exei^se  of  powers  which  they  were  evidently  incapable  of  using  to  adnntige. 
A>F^  of'  Innumerable  projects  were  set  on  loot  for  reducing  the  number  of 
ST^tni  the  communes,  the  prefectmres,  and  (he  tribunals;  theoldfarlii- 
^^^^"^  ments  were  held  up  as  models  of  the  administnition  of  justice;  the 
old  intendants  of  provinces  as  a  perfect  system  of  local  administratiw.  Si 
powerful  was  the  reaction  against  the  ideas  and  the  changes  of  the  Bavdi' 
tion  (5). 

mad  nnaicled,  to  the  midst  of  tbe  oAeen  «od  gene-  (2)  Tlub.  314 »  St2.                         ,          _,^ 

rals  of  Napolton,  Mr.  Fox  midertook  the  defence  of  InAmous         So  stronf;  wa«  the  deriw  ff"^ 

his  illustrioas  opponent,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  prop®»*»       felt  al  this  time  for  petprtaat jaf  »c 

A  warmth  and  generosity  which  excited  the  admi-  JSdWm      dynasty  in  the  dearaadauti  af*^ 

nlion  eren  of  tbr.  most  envenomed  enemies  of  the  regaiding       lion,  that    the  penoas 

English  admini9«ratinn.— See  U'.ciLacs  IVApaABTBS,  an  tirlr.         throne  went  the  length  af ; 

▼i.  1S6>  143-  to  Josephine " '  " 

He  said  frequently,  in  his  bad  French,  '« Premier  bastard  cbi 

consul,  dl«s  cela  de  rotre  t^te."  ~  See  LaS  Cks&,  ir.  die  waters  ( 

172.  must  hare 

(i)  Ikrar.  ▼.  55.  D'Abr.  vi.  259.  And  when  she  iApw.wwl  bar  iudignatioB  H  t^ 

(a)  Bign.  ii.  250.  poMd,w<  WoU,"  9tj%  }m,  «•!£ y»iii*li**«^ 
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Shortly  after  Napo^n  was  appointed  to  the  consulship  for  life,' 
seyeral  changes  io  the  administration  took  place.  The  most  impor- 
poiice :       ^gj^i  ^  these  was  the  suppression  ol  the  ministry  oi  police,  and  the 
transference  of  Foueh^  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  situation  in  the  Con- 
.  senrative  Senate.  This  austere  but  ahle  statesman,  notwithstanding  his  share 
in  the  massacres  of  the  Loire  and  the  fusillades  of  Lyon,  had  now  hecome 
one  of  the  most  important  supporters,  of  the  consular -throne.  His  great  value 
consisted  in  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary  cbacacters,  and  the 
dear  guidance  which  he  afforded  to  the  first  consul  on  all  the4l(^icate  points 
where  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the  inclinations,  or  yield  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  immense  body  of  men  who  had  risen  to  importance  cm  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  proprietors.  He  formed  the  same  link  between  the  Government 
and  the  revolulionary  interests  which  Talleyrand  did  between  tliem  and  the 
ancient  regime.  Tte  honours  and  fortune  to  which  be  bad  risen,  had  in  no 
respect  changed  the  simplicity  of  hb  former  habits;  but  with  the  possession 
€f  pc^wer  he  httt  acquired  a  taste  for  its  sweets,  and  became  little  scrupu- 
lous 9S  to  ihe  means  by  .which  it  was  to  be  exercisod.  Ambition  bad  become 
his  mlittg  passion ;  he  loved  office  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  with  it, 
not  i»T  the  enjoyments  which  it  might  purchase,  but  the  importance  whidh 
itconiaTed.  Such  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  never  suffered  his  real  views 
to  escape  either  from  his  lips  or  his  countenance ;  and  by  the  extraordinary 
hypocrisy  ol  which  he  was  master,  inspired  parlies  the  most  at  variance  with 
•a  sense  oi  his  importance,  and  a  desire  to  propitis^te  his  good-wilt  (i).  The 
'  RepuUkaiis  beheld  in  the  ancient  Jacobin  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
t  Lpois,  and  presided  over  the  executions  of  Nevers  and  Lyon,  the  represen- 
tative  of  their  party  in  the  state;  the  ancient  noblesse  lavished  on  him  their 
praises,  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  favours  he  had  conferred  on 
mtaj  of  the  most  illustrious  of  their  body.  Josephine  made  hioi  her  confi- 
dent in  all  her  complaints  against  the  brothers  of  her  husband,  and  received 
.large  sums  of  money  from  his  coffers  to  reveal  the  secrets  she  had  elicited 
,  from  the  first  consul ;  while  he  himself  yielded  to  a  fascination  which  seemed 
to  extend  alike  over  the  greatest  men  and  most  powerful  bodies  in  the  state  (2). 
^«^  <>'••       MapoMon,  however,  at  length  perceived,  that  the  unmense  in- 
R^      fluence  which  Fouch^  enjoyed  as  head  of  the  police,  might  one  day 
become  formidable  even  to  the  Government  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  that  branch  of  the  Administration ;  hu  t  be  began  to  conceive 
disquietudes  as  to  its  concentration  in  the  hands  of  so  able  an  individual.  It 
was  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  its  memb^s  had  conspired  in  favour 

comply,  Brnapflrate  niist  have  a  diiM  liy  aomo  Ivarsin  rpj^arcEto  tftePrineea^Horimse,  onaccmmt 

W^r  wvouD,  an4  j<m  roost  adopt  tt ;  far  » ianily  oflhe  inraiabtta  reyoii*whkh  an  in  circulation  about 

is  indispensable  to  him,  and  it  is  for  your  intirrvst  her  infint  being  his  son,  he  answered,  'These  re- 

that  hcdMmM  hare  one;  you  can  ho  at  no  loas  to  ports ^r«  only  acendiiod  by  th«  nablic,  from  Che 

uodersUnd  why." — "  Lnci'en,"  replied  she,  '*  yon  anxiety  of  the  nation  that  I  should  have  a  child.'  He 

•re  laad.  Do  yoM  sappo&c  France  would  ercr  sal^niil  is  more  weak  and  changeable  than  is  generally  ima* 

lo  be  governed  by  a  bastard?"  Shortly  after  she  riued.  It  is  owing  to  that  circumsUnce  that  Laden   • 

recounted  this  extraordinary  scene  to  one  of  the  .  oas  got  such  an  extraofdinary  dominhm  OTer  him.'* 

counsellors  of  state.  "You  may  depend  upon  it/'  [Thib.  309.  310.]  Rapoleou  at  St,  Helenf  alluded  lo 

said  she,  **  they  have  not  abandoned  their  idea  of  this  proposal,  though,  with  his  usual  disregard  of 

herrditary  succession,  and  that  it  will  be  brought  truth,  he  made  it  come  fr.>m  Josephine  herself;  an 

about  some  day,  one  way  or  other.  They  wish  that  assq|rtton  which  his  secretary  most  properly  denies, 

Bonaparte  should  hev«-a  child  of  some  other  womiin,  and  which  is  enmp'elely  dis]«r<iTed  b^  the  event.  If 

and  that  I  should  adopt  it ;  but  I  told  them  I  wonid  Jos^pbii<e  bad  been  willin*  to  adopt  an  ill«*£itimale   ■ 

Dcrerlend  mjself  to  such  an  infamous  proposal.  sonofNapoloou,  and  pass  it  off  as  her  own  offspring. 

They  are  so  blinded  as  to  believe  thjt  the  nation  she  would  have  lived  and  dicd^ Empress  of  France, 

vonld  pennil  a  bastard   to  succeed.  They  are  al-  [  Bour.  r  21.  19  ] 

ready  brginniug  to  hint  al  a  divorce  and  a  brge  (tl  His  ruling  maxim  was,  th.it  the  thief  use  of 

p^sion  to  me.  Bonaparte  even  is  carried  away  by  words  was  to  conceal  the  thoughts, 

their  ideas.  The  other  day^  when  I  expressed  my  (2)  Boor.  Y.  33*  39-  Thih.  325*  326. 
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of  the  Consulate  against  the  Directory,  and  the  powerful  machinery  irluih 
was  then  put  in  motion  to  eupport  Napoldon,  might  with  equal  fecility  be 
.directed  to  his  overthrow.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  first  con- 
sul lent  a  willing  ear  to  Ihe  party  at  the  Tuileries  who  were  advene  to  Poa- 
ch^, at  the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  who  openly  opposed  and  cordially 
haled  his  powerful  rival.  Yet  such  was  the  ascendency  of  the  minister  i 
police,  even  over  the  powerful  mind  o^  NapoMon,  that  he  Iqng  hesitated  be- 
fore he  took  the  decisive  step ;  and,  after  it  bad  been  resolved  on,  fell  the 
necessity  of  telling  it  under  a  professed  measure  to  increase  the  popob- 
rity  of  Government.  He  represented  to  Fouch^,  therefore,  that  the  affice  of 
minister  of  police  was  one  which  might  now  be  dispensed  with  and  thit 
the  Government  would  derive  additional  popularity  from  the  suppression  of 
so  obnoxious  a  branch  of  the  Administration.  Fouch^  saw  <jirough  the  deviee; 
but,  according  to  his  usual  policy,  Yielded  to  a  power  which  he  could  doC 
brave,  and  expressed  no  dissent  to  (tie  first  consul,  though  he  was  farfron 
Sept.  It.       supposing  the  storn^  was  so  soon  to  break  on  his  4iead.  Theomft 
for  his  dismissal  was  signed  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  it 
Morfontaine.  Fouch^  was  nadied  a  senator,  and  loaded  with  praises  by  ibe 
Government  which  deemed  him  too  powerful  to  be  retained  in  his  former 
situation ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ministry  of  police  was  suppressed,  and 
united  to  that  of  justice,  in  the  person  of  Regnier  (1). 
Ati8.ib.i8os.  Soon  after,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  constitution  of 
Changes  in  tho  Scuate.  It  had  been  origitally  provided  that  those  etevated 
l!iri^"or^'  functionaries  should,  after  their  appointment,  be  incapable  of 
tfte  seD.u.  iiQiciiQg  uny  Qtjier  situation ;  but  it  was  subsequently  enacted  W: 
the'  senators  might  hold  the  offices'  of  consuls,  ministers,  inspectors  of  pobfie 
instruction,  be  employed  in  all  extraordinary  missions,  and  receive  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Subsequently  a  munificent  provision  wis 
made  for  the  Senate,  and  every  member  on  his  nomination  received  an 
Jan.  M.iso3.  appoln'tmeut  for  life.  Pensioned  by  the  executive,  nominated  ta 
the  first  consul,  surrounded  by  «very  species  of  seduction,  this  branch  df.' 
the  Governgient  in  reality  served  thereafter  no  other  purpose  but  to  throw  i 
thin  veil  over  the  omnipotence  of  the  executive.  Napoleon  was  careful,  bo^ 
ever,  to  keep  up  its  name,  and  bring  forward  all  his  despotic  measures  awn 
the  sanction  of  its  authority,  as  the  Roman  emperors  retained  the  venenble 
letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.  on  their  ensigns,  and  the  preamble  "  ex  aucloritateScDi- 
tus,"  to  the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  their  administration  (2). 
Renewed  ,    Au  cvcut  occuhTcd  at  this  period,  which  tended  in  a  remarlabte 
d^n^t^"'   manner  to  illustrate. the  dignity  with  which  the  exiled  family  o 
ul«         the  Bourbons  bore  the  continued  rigours  of  fortune.  When  Napo- 
Md'Sapo.    ^^^^  ^^*  pursuing  liis  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary 
itoD.         dynasty  in  his  family  in  France,  he  caused  a  communication  to  be 

(0  Bour.  T,  36,  87.  Thib.  325,  329.             .     i  hi*  efforu  were  from  that  momeat  direelrf  » ^ 

the  lcll(;r  of  tbe  first  consul  to  the  Senate,  a»>  about  bis  resloration  to  office;  and  a^l^oS^'J^Tr 

uounciag  the  suppression  or  ibe  mtaistry  of  police,  appear  in  the  sequel,  he  attained  bis  objeO.  -"See 

was  conceived  in  these  terms  :^"  Appointed  minis*  Hodssibmb,  v.  3T  ;  and  TatBAVDiAo,  S2l* 

ter  o(  police  ii\  the  most  difficult  times,  the  Senator  (2)  Tbib.  335.                                             .  ^ 

Fouchc  has  fully  answered  by  his  talents,  hii  acti-  Another  mrre't  a*  the  same  period  refabt*"  "^ 

vity,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Government,  al>(bat  costume  of  the  persons  employed  in  ^^^^F")! 

the  circttmsiaiices  demanded  of  him.  Placed  now  in  eion.  'iTie  robes  of  the  judges  were  oniefw  ^ 


fice  of  minialer  of  police,  it  is  on  him  that  the  eyes     sitcly  ridiculed,  had  given  way  lo  the  <«*'■*."'? 


of  Govenimciit  would  fitst  be  fixed  to  discharge  its     saos-culotlos.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  babili"**'* 

functions."  These  c^ '-• ^ '-    -  .   .      —        -  .  ...  i-j..-^ itarr 

ch4  a  nf  of  hope 


functions."  These'  cousoUtory  words  opened  lo  Fou-     at  the  Messe  Rouge  were  re-esUbliJied ;  ""^  *f*^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  disgrace  j  aO     rice  was  celebrated  by  the  Aithbishop  «  "* 
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nude  to  tbe  Count  de  Lille,  afterwards  Louis  XVni,  then,  residing,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  King  at  Koningsberg,  offering,  in  tfane  event 
,  of  his  renouncing  in  his  favour  his  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  to  pro- 
,  vide  for  him  a  principality,  with  an  ample  revenue,  in  Italy.  Bat^  Louis 
,  answered  in  these  digniOed  terms,  worthy  of  the  family  from  which  he 
^  Feb.  i8o3.  sprung : — ^*'  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bonaparte  with  those  who  have 
J  preceded  him.  I  esteem  his  valour,  his  military  talents;  I  am  gratified  by 
,  many  acts  of  bis  administration,  for  tbe  happiness  of  my  people  must  ever 
I  he  dear  to  my  heart.  Bat  he  deceives  himself,  if  he  imagines  that  he  will  pre« 
,  vail  upon  me  to  surrender  my  rights.  So  far  from  it,  he  would  establish 
them  Eimself,  if  they  could  admit  of  doubt,  by  the  stefi'which  he  has  taken 
^  at  this  moment.  I  know  not  the  intentions  of  God  to  my  family  or  myself, 
,  hut  I  know  the  obligations  which  he  has  imposed  upon  me.  As  a  Christian, 
I  1  will  discbai^  the  duties  which  religion  prescribes  to  my  last  breath ;  son 
,  of  St.  Louis,  I  will  make  myself  be  respected  even  in  fetters;  successor  of 
.  Francis  I,  I  wish  ever  to  be  able  to  say  with  him,  ^Ali  is  lost  except  our 
:    honour  (1).'" 

f     It  was  at  the  same  period  that  Napoleon  commenced  the  great  undertaking 
which  has  so  deservedly  covered  his  memory  with  glory,  and  survived  all 
^    the  other  achievements  of  his  genius,  the  formation  of  a  Civil  Code,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  monarchy  and  repu))llc 
into  one  consistent  whole.  In  contemplating  this  great  work,  it  is  difficult 
.whether  to  admire  most  the  wisdom  with  which  he  called  to  his  assistance  the 
!rtte  cbd«    *^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  experienced  lawyers  of  the  old  rigime^  the  read- 
^iipoMM.'    iness  with  which  he  apprehended  the  difiBcult  and  intricate  ques- 
tions which  were  brought  under  discussion,  or  the  prudence  with  which  he 
'    steered  between  the.  vehement  passions  and  contending  interests  which  arose 
in  legislating  for  an  empire  composed  of  the  remains  of  monarchical  and 
repifl)lican  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  the  conqueror  of  Rivoli  or  Auster- 
Ittz  whom  we  recognise;  it  is  Solon  legislating  for  a  distracted  people;  it 
*  is  Justinian  digesting  tbe  treasures  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  that  arises  to 

*  our  view ;  and  the  transient  glories  even  of  the  imperial  reign  fade  before 
the  durable  monument  which  his  varied  genius  has  erected  in  the  perma- 
n^it  code  of  half  of  Europe. 

R«oertk>u     It  is  obscrved  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  when  ^'  laws  have  been  heaped 

*  ttity'or  ttto  upon  laws,  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
Mbjftx.      revise  them,  and  collect  their  spirit  into  a  new  and  intelligible 

system,  those  who  accomplish  such  an  heroic  task,  -have  a  good  right  to  be 
named  among  the  benefactors  _of  mankind.'^  Never  was  the  justice  of  (his 
observation  more  completely  demonstrated  than  by  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  tbe  first  consul  in  the  formation  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  complication 
of  the  old  laws  of  France,  the  conflicting  authority  of  the  civil  law,  tbe  par- 
liaments of  the  provinces,  and  the  local  customs,  had  formed  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion which  had  suggested  to  many  statesmen  before  the  Revolution,  the 
necessity  of  some  attempt  (o  reduce  them  to  an  uniform  system.  By  an 
astonishing  eflbrt  of  mental  vigour,  Pothier  had  contrived  to  extract  out  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass,  the  elements  of  general  jurisprudence,  and  followed 
out  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  with  a  power  of  generalization  and 
clearness  of  expression  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable  in  the  whole 

annals  of  legal  achievement.  But  his  lucid  works  had  not  the  weight  of 

« 

^▼erj  thiDg  bmtlwd  a  return  to  tlie  ancient  rigime.     »trikct  the  eye  on  tbe  inconiideitite  mnltitnde.^ 

Canbacer^  was  the  great  promoter  of  theae  clian*     Tbi»aopb*o»  338> 

%**',  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  whatever        (l)  Boar.  t.  147.  Bign*  Ui.  993f  211* 

IV.  i3 
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feaeral  law;  they  could  not  be  referred  to  as  paramount  on  every  queata; 
they  contained  principles  to  be  followed  from  their  equity,  not  rules  to  ke 
obeyed  from  their  authority.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  immeusdy  in-  ' 
creased  by  the  Revolution ;  by  the  total  change  in  the  most  important  bnndM 
of  jurisprudence,  personal  liberty,  the  rights  of  marriage,  the  descent  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  which  it  occasioned;  and  the  laifs 
inroads  which  revolutionary  legislation  bad  made  on  the  broken  and  dis- 
jointed statutes  of  the  monarchy. 

To  reform  a  system  of  law  without  destroying  it  is  one  of  the  most  dUBcoll 
tasks  in  political  improvement,  and  requiring,  perhaps  more  than  any  stlMr 
change,  a  combination  of  practical  knowledge  with  the  desire  of  sodal  ane- 
lioration.  To  retain  statutes  as  they  are^  without  over  modifying  then  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  society,  is  to  make  them  fdl  behind  the  pcit 
innovator,  Time,  and  often  become  pernicious  in  their  operation;  to  new 
model  them,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  a  heated  generation,  is  ahsott 
certainly  to  incur  unforeseen  and  irremediable  evils.  Nothing  is  mortaiqr 
than  to  point  out  defects  in  established  laws,  because  their  inconvenience  ii 
felt,  and  the  people  generally  iend  a  ready  ear  to  those  who  vitnpente , 
existing  institutions;  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  propose  saleo^eIp^ 
dient  remedies,  because  hardly  any  foresight  is  adequate  to  estimate  tbe 
ultimate  effects  which  any  considerable  legal  changes  produce.  They  are  m 
general  calculated  to  remedy  some  known  and  experienced  evil,  and  inssftr 
as  they  effect  that  object,  they  are  salutary  in  their  operation ;  but-  tbey  lao 
often  go  beyond  that  limit,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  speculative  good,  indsce 
unforeseen  inconveniences  much  greater  than  those  they  remove.  The  last 
state  of  a  nation,  which  has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  legal  innovatioD,  is  is 
general  worse  than  the  first. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  these  dangers,  is  torcnedj 
experienced  evils,  and  extend  experienced  benefits  only,  without  advasdaf 
into  the  tempting  but  dangerous  regions  of  speculative  improvemeot.  It  is 
the  clearest  proof  that  the  Code  of  Napoli^on  was  formed  on  these  wise  prii- 
ciples,  that  it  has  not  only  survived  the  empire  which  gave  it  hirlh,  N 
continues,  under  new  dynasties  and  different  forms  of  government,  to  rep-   , 
late  the  decisions  of  many  nations  who  were  leagued  to  bring  about  Ae 
overthrow  of  its  author.   Napoleon  has  said,  ^*  that  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of  ^ 
posterity  would  rest  even  more  on  the  code  which  bore  his  name  tkas  aU 
the  victories  which  he  won;*'  and  its  permanent  establishment,  as  the  basis 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  half  of  Europe,  has  already  proved  the  truth  of  ibt 
prophecy. 
Discus-        Deviating  altogether  from  the  rash  and  presumptuous  innoTadotf 
th!a*sCbjc«t  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  took  council  of  its  own  es- 
i^u^u  of  thosiasm  only,  Napol^n  commenced  his  legislative  refernSf  by 
-sutr.        calling  to  his  councils  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  (he 
monarchy.  Tronchet,  Roederer,  Portalis,  Thibaudeau,  Gambao^res,  Lebro, 
were  his  chief  coadjutors  in  this  Herculean  task  (i ) ;  but  although  he  rtquini 
of  these  eminent  legal  characters  the  benefit  of  their  extensive  experience,  be 
joined  in  the  discussions  himself,  and  struck  out  new  and  impoitant  TiewS) 

(t)  Tb«lr  mp«ct}ve  meriU  w«re  ihvs  stated  hj  tWTribviM.  CtwUerff  k  fa  ijia  AJiwii*^  *"*^' 

Kapolten  t  •*  TronclMl  is  a  im«  of  lh«  ipMut  enlifhu  lie  [pleads  aosietieMa  •»  om  sUa»  maiiiieii M**^ 

ened  views,  and  a  AinguUrly  clear  head  Tor  his  ad-  ther.  The  most  difBcnlt  part  of  thcdBtybwr^ 

Tanced  vears.  PorUlis  would  be  the  most  eloquent  daction  of  their  ideas  into  the  iiroccs«tita(i  ■* 

•rator,  if  he  knew  when  to  siop.  ThH>eaadcaa  is  net  w  hate  the  hiM  of  rffderifn  U  UknB,"'^ 

adapted  fur  that  sort  of  discussion  i  he  la  too  eold.  »4Vj>aae,  4|$. 

He  requires,  like  Lvdeo,  the  aoiiMtioa  and  fiie  of  • 
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ra  the  most  al»Cract  questions  of  cml  right,  with  t  facility  which  astonished 
the  coonsellors  who  had  heen  accustomed  to  consider  only  his  military  ex- 
ploits. To  the  jadgment  of  none  did  the  first  consul  so  readily  defer  as  that 

*  of  Tronchet;  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  monarchical  preposses- 
sions, he  deemed  no  one  so  worthy  as  the  illustrious  defender  of  Lous  XVI 
lo  take  the  lead  in  framing  the  code,  for  the  empire.  '^  Tronchet,*'  said  he, 
^*  was  the  soul  of  the.  commission,  Napol^n  its  mouthpiece.  The  former  was 
gifted  with  a  mind  singularly  profound  and  just;  but  he  soared  above  those 
around  him,  spoke  indiffer«itly,  and  was  seldom  able  to  defend  his  opinions.** 
The  whole  council,  in  consecyience,  was  in  general  adverse  to  his  proposi- 
tions when  they  were  first  brought  forward ;  but  Napol^n,  with  the  readiness 
and  sagacity  which  he  possessed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  saw  at  a  glance 

'  where  the  point  lay,  and  with  no  other  materials  than  those  which  Tronchet 
bad  furnished,  and  hardly  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
brought  forward  such  clear  and  lucid  arguments  as  seldom  failed  to  convince 
4ie  whole  assembly.  He  presided  at  almost  all  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sion Tor  the  formation  of  the  civil  code,  and  took  such  a  vivid  interest  in  the 

>  delMtes,  that  he  frequently  remained  at  them  six  or  eight  hours  a-day.  Free 
discussion  in  that  assembly  gave  him  the  highest  gratification;  he  provoked 
it,  sustained  it,  and  shared  in  it.  He  spoke  without  preparation,  without 
embarrassment,  without  pretensions;  in  the  style  rather  of  free  and  animated 
conversation  thaji  premeditated  or  laboured  discussion.  He  never  appeared 
inferior  to  any  members  of  the  council,  often  equal  to  the  ablest  of  them,  in 
the  readiness  with  which  he  caught  the  point  at  issue,  and  the  logical  force 
with  which  he  supported  his  opinions,  and  not  unfrequently  superior  to  any 
in  the  originality  and  vigour  of  bis  expressions.  The  varied  powers  and  pro- 
digious capacity  of  Napol^n^s  mind  nowhere  appeared  in  such  brilliant 
colours  as  on  those  occasions;  and  would  hardly  appear  credible,  if  authentic 
evidence  on  the  subject  did  not  exist  in  the  procSS'^erbaux  of  those  me- 
morable discussions  j[i } . 

The  limits  of  a  work  of  this  description  render  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
surrey  of  the  many  important  subjects  brought  under  review  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Code  Napol^n.  Two  only  can  be  noticed,  as  those  on  which  the 
interiests  of  sdciety  chiefly  depend,  the  laws  of  succession,  and  those  regard- 
ing thp  dissolution  of  marriage. 
Jj^  ^-    How  clearly  soever  NapoMon  saw  and  expressed  the  dangers  of  the 

•  finally  6«ed  minutc  subdivislou  of  landed  estates,  and  consequent  destruction 
iZm.*^    of  a  territorial  noblesse,  arising  from  the  establishment  of  an  equal 

^  division  of  property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  among  the  heirs  of  a  deceased 
person,  he  found  this  system  too  firmly  established  to  venture  to  shake  it.  It 
was  identified  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  active  and  energetic  part  of  the  nation 
with  the  first  triumphs  of  the  revolution ;  it  had  been  carried  by  Mirabeau  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  and 
bad  since  become  the  foundation  of  so  many  private  interests  and  indiridual 
prospects,  that  it  was  universally  regarded  as  the  great  charter  of  the  public 
liberties,  and  any  infringement  on  it  the  first  step  towards  a  restoration  of 
feudal  oppression.   Great  as  was  the  power,  apparently  unbounded  the  in- 

(l)  Itiib.  413.  Bov.  T.  in,  19S.  Lai  Cmmm,  iii.  side  of  tbe  water.  From  the  moment  tbat  I  looked 

Ml,  342.  into  the  diacouiotts  on  tbeci^il  code,  1  cooceiTed 

^rtnind  de  Moleville,  fbrmerly  minister  of  Ma-  the  most  proround  admiration  for  his  capacity.  It  is 

riac  to  Lovis  XVI,  and  a  man  of  qp  ordinary  capa-  utterly  ioconceiTabla  where  he  acquired  so  much 

city,  said,  in  reference  to  theso  diacossioiis,  ^  Nape-  informatioa  on  th«M  StttgecU."— Lu  Cammm,  iii. 

Moa  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  man }  we  were  %i9f  2S«* 
Yiry  fu  indoMl  &ob  appredatios  him  oa  the  oth«r 
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flaence,  of  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  instantly  shattered  by  any  attempt 
to  break  in  upon  this  fundamental  institution.  Wisely  abstaining,  therefore, 
from  change,  where  he  could  not  introduce  improrement,  he  conteated 
himself  with  consolidating  the  existing  Jaws  on  the  subject,  and  establishijog 
in  the  Code  Napol^n  a  general  system  of  succession,  ^ndamenlaily  at 
variance  with  that  in  all  the  other  slates  of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  ollioiale 
consequences  are  destined  to  be  more  important  than  any  of  the  other  chingei 
brought  about  by  the  Revolution. 

By  this  statute,  which  may  be  termed  the  revolutionary  law  of  sucoesnon, 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  distinctioi\.between  landed  and  moveable 
property  were  taken  away,  and  inheritance  of  every  sort  divided  in  equal 
portions  among  those  in  an  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  a  deceued 
person  (i).  This  indefeasible  right  of  children  to  their  parents^'successioa  was  ' 
declared  to  be  a  half,  if  one  child  was  left;  two  thirds,  if  two;  three-foorlltf, 
if  three  or  more;  all  entails  or  limitations  of  any  sort  were  abolished.  The 
effects  of  such  a  system,  co-operating  with  the  immense  subdivision  of  laadai 
estates  which  took  place  from  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  properties  duriit  the 

SkftrUof        (i)  By  the  decrve  April  If).  IMS.  S-  The  division  of  this  balf.  or  tlin^fowtK  > 

the  French    ^^  in^  of  lucceMion  was  established  made  on  the  eame  principin  as  that  o(  dtactwivOa, 

rcvoiuiioB-    JQ  ^1^^  following  nuoncr  :—  if  the  collaterals  are  of  the  saiiie  marriase ;  if  of  Jif^ 

oTtucvaT       '•  '*  "^^^  law  pays  no  regaltl  either  ferent,  the  sncccwioa  is  iNTided  eqoallylHtvm 

sioB.             to  the  natvre    of  pruperty,    or  the  tl^e  paternal  and  vatemal  lines.— Cm^t  C>r*tj3Mi 

quarter  from  which  it  comes*  in  rcgubting  succcs*  755. 

tion.  IV.  In  default  of  rolblerals,  or  their  iiaac,  » 

S.  Every  saccrssion  which  devolves  to  ascendants  oendantssnccted  according  to  thef9Uowiag  nilei>- 

or  collaterals,  is  dividrd  into  two  equal  parts  ;  the  l.  The  succrssion  divides  into  tw^  rqnsi  parts; «f 

one  for  the  relations  by  the  father's  side,  the  other  which  the  one  half  ascends  to  tlM  Cstluv's  sids^  Ae     • 

lor  those  of  the  mother.  other  to  the  mother's. 

3.  The  proiimity  of  relations  is  determined  by  2.  The  ascendant,  the  nearest  in  degree,  rreetifi 
the  nnmber  of  generations  by  whii-h  they  are  sepa*  the  half  belonging  to  his  lion,  to  the  eKdnsiwa  d  ik 
rated  from  the  deceased  i  in  the  line  direct,  by  the  more  remote. 

number  of  descents;  in  tli<9  cnllateral,  by  the  num-         3.  Ascendants  in  the  same  degree,  taks/cr<i»> 

her  which  separates  each  from  the  common  ances>  pitt,  there  being  no  reprcsenlation  in  the  BMeai- 

tor,  up  and  down  again.  Thus  two  brothrrs  are  re-  ing  line. 

latcd  in  the  second  dvgree  ;  the  uncle  and  nephew         4.  If  the  father  and  mother  of  a  deceased  ptfsss, 

in  the  third ;  cousins-germain  In  the  fourth.  who  dies  without  issue,  snrviTe  him,  and  lie  ksro 

4.  in  all  cases  wliere  representation  is  admitted,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  desreikdaots,  ibc  ik* 
the  representatives  enter  as  a  body  into  the  place,  cession  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  to  the aseas^ 
and  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  person  represented.  This  ants,  one  to  the  collalemb.  Bnt  if  the  fitktr  td 
right  obtains  ai^  a4(^n//iiM  in  the  direct  line  ofde-  mother  have  predereased  him,  their  share  accitic0 
scendants,  but  not  in  that  of  ascendants.  In  tlic  col-  to  thit  of  the  cotUterals«— Co<le  Civitt  $  746.  ftf* 
lateral  line,  it  is  admitted  in  favour  of  the  children  V.  i.  Voluntary  gifts,  whether  by  d««ds  ■>'  J 
of  a  brother  or  sister  deceased,  whi'thrr  they  are  cah  vivcs^  or  by  testament,  cannot  exceed  tlie  Mlf  sf  <^ 
led  to  the  succession  concurrently  with  their  uncles  deceased's  efTccts  if  be  leaves  one  child;  tfcctUidi 

or  aunts,  or  not.  In  -all  cases  where  representation  if  two;  tlie  fourth,  if  three  or  more, 

is  admitted,  the  succession  is  divided  ^er«/i>]M«/  2.  Under  the  description  of  childrni  in  lhi>  •(*>' 

and  if  the  s.nme  branch  has  left  several  descendants,  cle,  are  included  defendants  in  whatrwr  de$n«; 

the  subdivision  in  the  same  manner  takes  place  ptr  estimating  these,  however, ^r«//ipcr.  nol^oip^  • 

stirpes,  and  the  members  of  each  sulidi  vision  divide  3.  Voluntiry  gifts,  cither  by  deeds  laMrn^ii  " 

what  drvolves    to    them  ptr  capita. — Cotlt  CivH,  testainentarv  deeds,  ranuutraceed  the  half  of  (kcA 

5  731-745-  fcctsofthedecoaaedif  heleavcsnodescendaBiSiht 

II    Children  or  their  descendants  succeed  to  their  ascendants  in  both  tJie  paternal  and  matrnsi  Us*' 

father  or  mother,  grandfather,    grandmother,    or  or  three* fourths,  if  one  of  these  only.— ^^ '^ 

other  ascendants,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  pri-  S  913*  91&* 

mogeniture,  and  whether  of  the  same  or  different  VI.  Natural  children  have  a  rtchtofaocce»iaalo 

marriages.  They  succeed /»#r  capita,  when  they  are  their  parents  alone,  if  they  have  been  lejaByrK^T 

all  related  in  the  first  dcfrrei per  stirptt,  when  they  nised,  but  not  otherwise. 

are  called  in  whole  or  in  jiart  by  representation.  If  1.  If  the  father  or  mother  have  left  le^ltiwle^ 

the  defunct  Iraves  no  issne  or  descendants,  his  sue*  sue,  the  natural  child  has  a  right  to  a  thud  of  vw 

cession  divides  according  to  the  following  rules  i~  he  would  have  had  right  to  if  he  had  beta  kf*** 

HI.  1.  In  defaolt  of  descendants,  the  brothers  mate, 

and  sisters  are  called  to  the  sucression,  to  the  ex-  2.  It  extends  to  a  half,  if  the  deceased  IcA  as  do 

elusion  of  collaterals  or  their  deseendants.  .They  ceudants,  but  ascendants,  or  btolhers  or  siiUiT- 

succeed  either  ^ffrca/iila  or  m'r^i,  in  the  same  way  3.  It  extends  to  three-fourths,  when  kc  lrs«|* 

as  dest-endants,  neither  descendants  nor  aacendaots,  aer  brptM" 

2.  If  the  father  and  mother  of  a  deeeaaed  person  nor  abtars ;  to  the  whole  when  ha  l«ava  waAo^ 

tnrvive  him,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  de.  Codo  C»U,  %  7M«  7M* 


•oendanis,  are  only  called  to  half  of  the  suecoMiomi 
if  tht  on*  or  tlM  tUMi^  oiil  J  to  UwM^ooiUNt 
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ReToIation,  Save  been  incalcolable.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Duke  de  Gacta, 
long  miiRster  of  finance  to  Napoleon,  that,  in  4845,  there  were  ]5,059,000  in* 
dividuals  in  France  belonging  to  the  families  of  agricultural  proprietors,  and 
710,500  belonging  \0  the  families  of  proprietors  not  engaged  in  agriculture, 
all  living  on  the  revenue  of  profit  derived  from  their  properties  (i)  As  may 
^Jj^iMs  i^  supposed,  where  so  extreme  a  subdivision  of  property  has  taken 
I^brii'ldilT  P'^^)  ^^®  situation  of  the  greater  part  of  these  little  proprietors  is 
UMi^aF^cr  indigent  in  the  extreme.  It  appears  fron^  the  authority  of  the  same 
author,  that  there  were  in  1815  no  less  than  10,400,000  of  persons  taxed  in 
France;  and  that  of  this  immense  number  only  17,000  paid  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  1000  francs,  or  L.40  a-year  each  (2);  ^hile  no  less  than 
8,000,000  were  t^xed  at  a  sum  below  tiyenty-one  francs,  or  sixteen  shillings. 
IHrect  taxes  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  shillings  correspond  to  an  income  of 
five.Umes  the  amount,  or  LA  a-year;  to  the  amount  of  L.40  a-year,  to  one  at 
Uie  same  rate  of  Ii.200.  Thus  the  incomes  of  only  17,000  proprietors  in 
France  exceeded  L.200  a-year,  while  there  were  nearly  8,000,000  who  were 
worth  in  property  only  L.4  per  annum  (5). 
fti!!Ll!%  ^^  '^  ^  singular  fact,  pointing  apparently  to  an  important  law 
o*!]L^1  in  the  moral  world,  that  when  men  yield  to  the  seductions  of 
t^l'uH^  passion,  and  engage  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  they  are  led  by  an 
d^«Sr  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  covet  the  very  changes  which  are 
rrai  ubcriy.  ^  ]^^  (^  i]^^\j,  q^q  dcstruction,  aud  cling  with  invincible  tenacity 
to  the  institutions  which  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  objects  on  account 
of  which  all  these  crimes  have  been  committed.  The  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty in  France  was  the  great  and  crying  sin  of  the  Revolution,  because  it 
extended  the  consequences  of  present  violence  to  future  ages,  and  injured 
the  latest  generations  on  account  of  the  political  differences  of  the  present 

(1)  Gaeto,  ii.  SSS. 
{*)  Ta»A  at 


iAnI  fnaca,     or         L.40 

&00  to  1000.  or  from    30  to  L.  40, 

101  to    600,  or  from      4  to      30* 

SI  to    100»  or  from      3  to        4, 

31  to      50t  or  from  35s.  to        3, 

31  to      30i  or  from  l6s.  to  3Si.  . 

"Below  31  fn.  or  bdow  10«.  lOd. 


NmilMr 

Predoca  of  Tu4 

tued. 

Franci. 

17J48 

31,649,466  or  L. 

1,300.000 

40.7TS 

87,6&3,0l6  or 

1,140,000 

4S9.9S7 

90,411,706  or 

3,500.000 

S04.648 

41,181,488  or 

1.650.000 

609.637 

37.339.518  or 

1,300.000 

704.871 

17.633.08S  or 

750.000 

7397. 1 10 

47.178.649  or 

1,900.000 

[Caeca,  ii.  337.]  10,414.731    383,935,938  or  L.l  1,440,000 

When  it  b  recollected  lliat  the  contribation/M-        Anowiny  that  tbere  are  seTeral  separate  proper- 

eiirt  in  France  is  fally  30  ptr  cent,  [  Pciacliet,  387,  ties  often  aecuinaiated  in  the  same  individunis,  this 

^afe,  iv.]  opon  all  csutrs  withont  exception,  this  implies  ia  tha  astimation  of  the  French  wriliva  at 

table  gives  the  clearest  proof  of  the  changes  in  pro*  least  8.000,000  stparmte  proprietors.  The  totil  ckar 

prrty  brongbt  abont  by  the  Revolution.  It  results  produce  of  tbeagricaltureof  France  is  estimaled  liy 

from  it,  that  in  1815  there  were  only  17,000,  pro*  Un|«in  at  4.500,(100.000  francs,  or  L.l  80.000,000  ster- 

prictors  in  thewhole  country  who  were  worth  L.300  ling.    Supposing  that  the  half  of  that  sum,  or 

a-year  and  upwards ;  a  fact  incredible,  if  not  staled  L.yO.000.000  sterling,  is  the  aurual  clear  proSt  of 

cm  smsh  indisputable  authority,  and  speaking  vo*  cull ival ion,  after  defraying  its  charges,  it  follows 

lumes  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  conTulsion.  that  tha  aversge  income  of  tbe  eight  millions  of 

(3)  Due  de  Gaeta,  ii.  337.  Peochct,  346.  347.  French  proprietors,  inetuding  ali  tkt  erect  estates,  it 

From  tbe  report  to  the  minister  of  the  finances,  about  l.il  a*year!   Mothiog  more  is  requisite  lo 

pablisbrd  in  1817,  by  tbe  commissioners  on  the  ca*  explain  the  experienced  impossibility  of  construct- 

dastre,  it  appears  that  at  that  period  there  were  iog  a  durable  free  govemmeiit  in  that  country,   it 

10.083.000keparateproperlies  assessed  to  the  land-  exhibits  Asiatic,  not  European  civilisation.  •*Sao 

tax  In  France.  This  number  has  since  th.ittime  been  Sassavs's  CotUre-Revolutitm  de  1830,  ii.373. 374.--* 

constantly  increasing,  as  might  be  expected  under  Deux  Ans  de  Begrte  de  iMus-PhUippe,  371.^>A|i4 

IIm  revolutionary  orderof  succession.  Tbe  numbers  Dopia,  Forte  Commeitiaie  de  Frmnee,  i.  7. 
vrere,— 

1816 10.083.751 

1836, 10.396.603 

ll89f 10r814,790 
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time;  and  it  is  precisehy  that  circumstance  which  has  rendered  hopdessaH 
the  efforts  for  freedom  made  hy  the  French  people.  By  interesting  so  gml 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  work  of  spoliation,  and  extending  so  fir  the 
jealousy  at  the  nobles,  by  whom  the  confiscated  propertiM  might  be  resamei, 
it  has  led  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  law  of  succession,  on  the  footiDg 
of  equal  division  and  perfect  equality.  Opinion  there  as  elsewhere,  founded 
on  interest,  has  followed  in  the  same  direction.  No  doctrine  is  so  generally 
prevalent  in  France  as  that  this  vast  change  is  the  leading  beneOt  conferred 
upon  the  country  by  the  Revolution;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  so  evident  to  j 
an  impartial  spectator,  as  that  it  is  precisely  the  circumstance  which  ha 
ever  since  rendered  nugatory  all  attempts  to  establish  public  freedom  there, 
because  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  features  and  the  elements  of  European 
civilisation,  and  left  only  Indian  ryots  engaged  in  h  hopeless  contest  with  a 
metropolis  wielding  the  influence  of  a  central  government,  and  the  temn 
of  military  power.  The  universality  of  the  illusion  under  which  the  Fre«| 
labour  on  this  subject  is  owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  the  instinct  wiiiil 
leads  the  Revolutionary  party  to  shun  every  thing  that  seems  to  fatoor  a 
approach  even  to  the  restoration  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors;  and  is 
their  terror  of  this  remote  and  chimerical  €vil  they  have  adopted  measures 
which,  by  preventing  the  growth  of  any  hereditary  class  between  the  throne 
and  the  peasant,  have  rendered  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom 
utterly  impracticable,  and  doomed  the  first  of  European  monarchies  to  the 
slavery  and  decrepitude  of  Oriental  despotism.  By  such'  mysterious  means 
does  human  iniquity,  even  in  this  world,  work  out  its  merited  pnnishment; 
and  so  indissoluble  is  the  chain  which  unites  guilty  excess  with  uitimite 
retribution. 
^."din'di-  ^^^  principle  of  admitting  divorce  in  many  cases  was  too  firmly 
force?'  "  established  in  the  customs  and  habits  of  France  to  admit  of  its 
being  shaken.  Important  deliberations,  however,  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  causes  which  should  permit  it.  The  first  consul,  who  entertained 
very  singular  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  the  proper  destiny  of 
women  (i),  warmly  supported  the  looser  side;  and  it  was  at  length  agitil)  . 
March  11,  1.  That  the  husband  might  in  every  case  sue  out  a  divorce  en  * 
>*<*3-  the  account  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife.  2.  That  she  might diTorce 

her  husband  for  adultery  in  those  cases  only  where  he  brought  his  conco- 
bine  into  their  common  habitation.  3.  Divorce  was  permitted  for  severe  and 
grave  injuries  inflicted  by  the  one  spouse  on  the  other;  for  thecondemnatioB 
of  either  to  an  infamous  punishment.  4.  The  mutual  con^nt  of  the  spouses 
steadily  adhered  to,  and  expressed  in  a  way  prescribed  by  law,  Is  also  a 
sufficient  cause  of  divorce  (2).  The  only  limitations  in  the  last  case  verfy 
that  it  could  not  take  place  until  two,  nor  after  twenty  years  of  married 
life  had  elapsed,  or  after  the  wife  had  attained  the  age  of  forty^-five;  thai  th0 
parents  or  other  ascendants  of  the  spouses  should  concur,  and  that  the 

(1)  When  lh«  article  in  the  code,  **  The  hosltand  the  word*  in  thefr  iMatl»^«  What,  woikl  yt^f*" 

owre  prouclion  to  his  wife,  she  obedience  to  hiia/'  tend  to  binder  me  finoi  sMing  anj  OM  v^  ' 

wee  read  oat,  Napoltoii  obeerTcd,  "  The  aogei  uid  choose?"— Tm mo asAu,  4aO. 

to  to  Adam  and  Eve,— the  word  o^di€nct  i$  in  an  In  these  expressions  it  is  eaay  I*  disecm  tkl  Xi* 

•spetMal  manner  of  Vftiue  in  Piiris,  where  womco  polton'ttboogbta  wen  running  oaJos^p^ii**i*^ 

consider  ibeinscWn  at  lilicrty  to  do  whutevcr  ihef*  eairaTagance  in  divss  and  passion  f«>r  «Biai»»»<* 

please:  I  do  not  say  it  will  prodnca  a  beneficial  knew  no  bontids.    But  iadependcnl  of  this,  bs  kJ 

erTcf't  on  dli,  but  uii  some  it  ouy.  \Aroinenin  general  little  romanee  or  gallanUT-  in  his  di^Mttios,  •• 

arc  occupied  only  with  aina&eineiit  and  ihp  toilet.  If  rrpestedty  expressed  his  opinion,  that  ikeOnr*!'' 

I  could  be  secure  of  never  growing  old,  1  would  system  of  ahulting  up  women  was  prcfcnbic  Is ik« 

nerer  wi»h  a  wife.  Shuuld  we  not  add,  that  a  wooun  Enrnpeaa,  which  permitted  UMtf  W  ^M^  '■'^ 

shuuld  not  lie  perinilled  (o  see  any  one  who  is  dis-  ciety. 

pleasing  to  her  biuband  ?  Women  haT«  consUntly  (3)  ^odfl  eittl,  92$,  iUi 
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bdslMiiid  Bhoold  be  iboye  twenty-five,  and  the  wife  above  twenty-one  yeara 
of  age  (1)^  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what  a  wide  door  such  a  facility  in 
dissolving  marriage  opened  for  the  introduction  of  dissolute  manners  and 
irregular  connexions;  and  in  its  ultimate  effects  upon  society  this  change 
is  destined  to  be  not  less  important,  or  subversive  of  public  freedom,  than 
the  destmclion  of  the  landed  aristocracy  by  the  revolutionary  law  of  success 
sion  (2),  In  sueh  a  state  of  soeiety,  the  facility  of  divorce  and  dissolution 
of  manners  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Napol^n  admitted  this  himself. 
-— ^^  The  foaadlings,"  says  he,  ^^  have  multiplied  tenfold  since  the  Revolu- 
tion (5).**  But  It  is  not  in  so  corrupted  a  source  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
fountains  either  of  public  freedom  or  durable  prosperity. 
GrMttf-  The  eflfocts  of  these  great  measures  carried  into  execution  by 
iS^^m.  Napoldon  are  thus  justly  and  emphatically  summed  up  in  his  own 
^^r.  of  words :— -**  In  the  course  of  the  four  years  of  the  consulship,  the 
^■v*^'^*-  first  consul  had  succeeded  m  uniting  all  the  parties  who  divided 
Fhmce;  the  list  of  emigrants  was  infinitely  reduced ;  all  who  chose  to  return 
had  received  their  jiardon ;  all  their  unalienated  property  had  been  restored^ 
excepting  the  woods,  of  which,  nevertheless,  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
the^fe^rent ;  none  remained  exiled  but  a  few  persons  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bon princes,  or  such  as  were  so  deeply  implicated  in  resistance  to  the  Revo- 
lotion  as  to  be  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  amnesty.  Thousands  of 
emigrants  had  returned  under  no  other  condition  but  that  of  taking  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  The  first  consul  had  thus  the  most  delightful 
consolation  which  a  man  can  have,  that  of  having  reorganized  above  thirty 
thousand  families,  and  restored  to  their  country  the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  had  illustrated  France  during  so  many  ages.  The  altars  were  raised 
from  the  dust;  the  exiled  or  transported  priests  were  restored  to  their 
dioceses  and  parishes,  and  paid  by  the  Republic.  The  concordat  had  rallied 
the  clergy  round  the  consular  throne ;  the  spirit  of  the  western  provinces 
was  essentially  changed;  immense  public  works  gave  bread  to  all  the  per- 
sons thrown  out  of  employment  during  the  preceding  convulsions;  canals 
ev«7  where  were  formed  to  improve  the  internal  navigation;  a  new  city 
had  arisen  in  the  centre  of  la  Vend^ ;  eight  great  roads  traversed  that 
secluded  province,  and  large  sums  had  been  distributed  to  the  Tendons,  to 
restore  their  houses  and  churches,  destroyed  by  orders  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  (4)." 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  restoration  of  order  in  a  country  recently 
emerging  from  the  fury  of  a  revolution  was  attended,  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  by  the  same  masterly  hand.  "  We  are  told,  that  all  the  first  consul  had 
to  look  to  was  to  do  justice :  but  to  whom?  to  the  proprietors  whom  the 
Revolution  had  violently  despoiled  of  their  properties,  for  this  only,  that 
they  had  been  faithful  to  their  legitimate  sovereign  and  the  principle  of 
honour  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors?  Or  to  the  new  pro-* 
prietors,  who  had  adventured  their  money  on  the  faith  of  laws  flowing  from 
an  illegitimate  authority  ?  Justice;  but  to  whom?  To  the  soldiers  mutilated 
in  the  fields  of  Germany,  la  Vendue,  and  Quiberon,  who  were  arrayed  under 
the  white  standard  or  the  English  leopards,  in  the. firm  belief  that  they 
were  serving  the  cause  of  their  king  against  an  usurping  tyranny;  or  to  the 

(i)  Ibitl,  275.  378*  foandlln;  hoqiitak.— Doriir,  Font  Om,  d*  Fnuicft 

\2)  From  tbe  retorns  lately  made,  it  appears  that,  09,  100.  * 

in  tbe  year  1824,  ont  of  28,812  births,  only  18,591  (3)  Us  Cas.  t.  41 . 

were  legitimate;  2378  being  of  children  bora  in  (4)  Nap.  in  Mouth,  ii,  225. 
coucnbinage,  and  7843  children  broagbt  to  the 
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million  of  citizens,  who,  forming  round  the  frontiers  t  wall  of  bnas,  had  so 
often  saved  their  country  from  the  inyeterate  hostility  of  its  enemies,  tmd 
bore  to  so  transcendent  a  height  the  glory  of  the  French  eagle?  JasUoe!  bat 
for  whom?  For  that  clergy,  the  model  and  the  example  of  every  Christiaa 
Tirtue,  stript  of  its  birthright,  the  reward  of  fifteen  hundred  years  of  beae- 
ficence;  or  the  recent  acquirers,  who  had  converted  the  coo  vents  iala 
workshops,  the  chnrches  into  warehouses,  and  tamed  to  pro&ne  uses  aJl 
that  had  been  deemed  most  holy  for  ages  (i)?" 
Gmt  pub-    Amidst  thcsegreat  undertakings,  the  internal  prosperity  of  Fraaee 
IttTn  r!^t  was  daily  increasing.  The  budget  for  the  year  1805  presented  a 
Id  France,    considcrablc  increase  over  that  of  1802  (2).  Various  public  works 
calculated  to  encourage  industry  were  every  where  set  on  foot  daring  tbaC 
year ;  chambers  of  commerce  established  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Republic;  a  grand  exhibition  of  all  the  difTereni  branches  of  industry  fonaed 
at  the  Louvre,  which  has  ever  since  continued  with  signal  success;  the 
Hdtel  des  invalides  received  a  new  and  more  extended  organization,  adapted 
to  the  immense  demands  upon  its  beneficence,  which  the  wounds  and  casaat 
ties  of  the  war  had  occasioned  (5) ;  a  portion  of  the  veterans  settled  in  national 
domains  as  a  reward  for  their  services  during  the  war  (4) ;  a  new  establish- 
ment was  formed  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  education  of  youths  of  tbe  higher 
class  for  the  miliUry  profession  (5);  and  the  great  school  of  St.-Cyr,  near 
Paris,  opened  gratuitously  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country  (6);  an  academy  was  set  on  foot  at  Compiegne  for 
five  hundred  youths,  where  they  were  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  ma- 
nufactures and  the  mechanical  arts  (7);  the  Institute  received  a  new  organi- 
zation, in  which  tbe  class  of  moral  and  political  science  was  totally  sup- 
pressed ;  a  change  highly  symptomatic  of  the  resolution  of  the  first  eonsal  to 
put  an  end  to  those  visionary  speculations  from  which  so  many  calamiiiei 
had  ensued  to  France  (8) ;  while  the  General  Councils  of  the  departments 
were  authorized,  in  cases  where  it  seemed  expedient,  to  increase  the  slender 
^  incomes  of  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  a  power  which  received  a  liberal 
interpretation,  under  the  empire,  and  rapidly  led  to  the  cordial  support  of 
the  clergy  throughout  all  France  to  the  consular  government  (9). 
ttos!  ^'       ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^°^y  ^^  measures  of  legislation  that  the  indefatigable 
^roirm^nti  ^^^i^^ly  ^^^  bcneficent  intentions  of  the  first  consul  were  maai- 
orplris.     fested.  Then  were  projected  or  commenced  those  great  public  im- 
provements which  deservedly  rendered  the  name  of  Napol^n  so  dear  to  the 
French,  and  still  excite  the  admiration  even  of  the  passing  traveller  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  That  extensive  inland  navigation  was  set  on  foot,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  canal  at  St.-Quentin,  was  destined  to  unite  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Oise;  other  canals  were  begun,  intended  to  unite  the  waters  of  tbe 
Sadne  to  the  Yonne,  the  Sadne  to  the  Rhine,  the  Mouse  to  the  Rhine  and  tbe 
Scheldt,  the  Ranee  to  the  Villaine,  and  thereby  open  an  internal  commoiii- 


(2) 


Nap.  in  Month.  I'i.  235.  (9)  July  8. 1803. 

^-,  Tbe  budget  for  that  year  stood  thoa,  beiof  an  /.%  j^^^  |  ^   1808. 

increase  of  17,000i000  franc*,  or  L.TOOtOOOoTer  the  ^l  *  ' 

E receding  year  :—  (5)  J«n.  28,  1 80S. 

^ irect  Uxea, .  305,105.000  fnuict,  or  L,|3.800,000  (6)  Oct.  8, 1803. 

' (T)  April  1808. 

(8)  Jan.  1803. 

(9)  Big>  a.  353,  388. 

570.866,000  or  L.23.043,000 

<— .See  BievoK,  iii.  346;  and  G&ita,  i.  fOS. 


Begifttcn.  . 

.  300.106.000 

._ 

or 

8,100.000 

Castoms,.  . 

.     36,934.000 

— 

or 

1,400.000 

Poat'ofKee, 

.     11,305.000 

~. 

or 

450.000 

liOilery,  .  . 

.     15.32A.000 

.— 

or 

630.000 

Salt  tax, .  . 

.       2.300.000 

— 

or 

93.000 
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B       cation  between  the  channel  and  the  ocean ;  the  canals  of  Aries  and  Aigaes- 
i       Mortes  were  opened,  and  an  inexhanstible  supply  of  fresh  water  was  procured 

for  the  capital  by  the  canal  of  Ooroq.  This  great  step  led  to  farther  improYe- 
*  ments.  Paris  had  long  suffered  under  the  want  of  that  necessary  element, 
9  asd  the  means  of  cleaning  or  irrigating  the  streets  were  miserably  deficient ; 
V  bot,  under  the  auspices  of  Napolten,  this  great  want  was  soon  supplied., 
a       M omerous  fountains  arose  in  every  part  of  the  city,  alike  refreshing  to  the 

eye,  and  salutary  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  the  beautiful  cascade  of 
If  the  Chateau-d^Eau  cooled  the  atmosphere  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple, 
>  wrhile  the  water- works  and  lofty  jW«  d*eau  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
le  iittracted  additional  crowds  to  the  shady  alleys  and  marbled  parterres  of  that 
I  ipleudid  spot.  Immense  works,  undertaken  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  har- 
s  bonrs  of  Boulogne,  Havre,  Cherbourg,  Rochelle,  Marseille,  Antwerp,  and 
E  Ostend,  suflSciently  demonstrated  that  Napol^n  had  not  abandoned  the  hope 
r  of  wresting  the  sceptre  of  the  seas  from  Great  Britain ;  while  the  order  to 
t  erect  in  the  eentre  of  the  place  Venddme,  a  pillar,  in  imitation  of  the  column 
I        of  Trajan,  to  he  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  Charlemagne,  already  revealed 

the  secret  design  of  his  Imperial  successor  to  reconstruct  the  Empire  of  the 
ir        West  (1). 

r 

(1)  Kff.  iL  US,  SM. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IIA?OLiOR*»  ASSDIIFTIOII  OV  THB  UfPUUL  TUOII. 

ARGUMBNT. 

FaToanble  prospects  of  lYapolten's  Goternment  In  the  beginning  of  i804^I)iseonteDt,h«f- 
ever,  of  the  Repubnean  part  of  the  army-Piehegrtt  In  London—RoyalUtmoTeaBeoiifti 
Franee -Project  of  Foaob4  for  getting  up  a  conspiracy  composed  of  Royalists  and  Repab* 
licans— The  Royalist  leaders  are  landed  on  the  French  coast— Artful  measnns  of  FoaeM 
to  draw  ihem  on -He  reveals  the  plot  toNapoI6on  and  is  in  consequence  restored  topovcr 
—Arrest  of  Moreao— Gonstemaiion  which  it  excites  in  Paris— Seizure  of  Fichegra- sod  tf 
Georges  GadoudaI-*-History  and  cbancter  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien— GcBcrooa  coadociof  Hi 
father  on  receiving  a  proposal  to  asttssinate  NapoMon— His  arrcatia  nnjnstly  resolved «s 
by  Napol^n  and  the  Council  of  Slate -Occupations  of  the  Prince  at  that  time^He  useiiai 
and  conducted  to  Strasbourg— Fruitless  intercession  of  Josephine— He  had  been  viinlj 
warned  of  his  danger— Is  removed  to  Paris  and  sent  to  Yincennes — Where  he  is  deliwni 
over  to  a  military  commission  by  Napolton's  orders— Gross  iniquity  committed  lowarii 
him— He  is  convicted  upon  his  declaration  only,  without  any  evidenee -His  ooUa  de- 
meanour before  the  Judges— Sentence  and  execution— His  innocence  is  completely  esuk- 
lishcd  after  his  death— Napoleon's  vindication  of  himself  on  this  subject  at  SL-Hdeoi- 
Remarkable  retribution  which  reached  all  the  actors  in  this  murder'-^onslemation  which  ii 
excited  in  Paris -and  in  the  foreign  ambassadors  there— Coorsgeoas  conduct  of  M.  CU- 
teaubriand— Opinion  which  Napol^n  entertained  of  him— Death  of  Pichegru— Sorgcoa'iie* 
port  on  his  body— Reflections  on  the  probable  privity  of  the  First  Consul  to  hisdeadi-Ni- 
polten's  defence  of  himself  on  this  subject  at  St.-Helena— Intense  interest  excited  at  Paris- 
Letter  of  Moreau  to  Napoleon— Stoical  indifference  of  Georges— Condemnation  of  thepri' 
soners— Public  feeling  on  the  subject— Clemency  of  the  First  Consul  after  the  convietisai 
were  obtained— His  lenity  to  Moreau— Death  of  Captain  Wright  in  prison  at  Paris— Kap** 
l6on  resolves  to  assume  the  Imperial  Crown— This  explains  his  murdering  the  Duke  d'Ea- 
ghien  -  First  broaching  of  the  project  to  the  Senate— 1  ho  Tribunate  is  put  forward  lo  nuke 
the  proposal  in  public— Speech  of  the  mover  on  the  occasion— Honourable  rcsistaieeaf 
Camot— Universal  adulation  with  which  Napoldon  was  surrounded— His  answer  to  ihead- 
dress  of  the  Senate— Key  which  it  affords  to  his  whole  conduct  on  the  throne— He  is  de- 
clared Emperor  of  the  French— General  concurrence  of  the  nation— Rank  conferred  oa  kii 
family -Absolute  power  vested  in  the  Emperor— Creation  of  the. Marshals  of  tbeenpiie- 
Rapid  progress  of  court  etiquette— Dignified  protest  of  Louis  XVIII— RefleciJoos  oo  these 
events— Difference  between  the  English  and  FrenchRevolutions— Which  was  all  owin|  la 
the  violence  and  injustice  of  ih^  French  convulsion— Vast  concentration  of  iofloeace  it 
this  period  in  the  hands  of  Government— Total  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press— la- 
ference  in  political  science  to  which  this  leads. 

It  were  well  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon  if  the  historian  could  stop  bere; 
and  after  having  recounted  the  matchless  glories  of  his  military  exploits,  con- 
clude with  the  admirable  wisdom  of  his  civil  administration,  and  thefelidtj 
with  which,  amidst  so  many  difficulties,  he  reconstructed  the  disjointed 
members  of  society  after  the  Revolution.  But  history  is  not  formed  of  pane- 
gyric; and  after  discharging  the  pleasing  duty  of  recording  the  great  iod 
blameless  achievements  which  signalized  that  consulate,  there  remains  the 
painful  task  of  narrating  the  foul  transactions,  the  dark  and  bloody  deeds 
w*hich  ushered  in  the  empire. 
Favourable     Evcry  thing  sccmed  to  smile  upon  Napol6on.  In  the  civil  idmi- 
SfNa^    nistration  all  were  reconciled  to  the  consulate  for  life,  or  submitt^ 
vt?Dm»?    in  silence  to  an  authority  which  they  could  not  i^ist.  The  annji 
fTnlfi^lr   dazzled  by  his  brilliant  exploits,  rallied  round  his  sUndard,  and 
'•04.        sought  only  to  give  expression  to  its  admiration  for  the  illoslrions 
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chief  who  had  raised  to  such  an  unprecedented  height  the  glory  the  repub- 
lican eagles.  The  people,  worn  out  with  the  sufferings  and  anxieties  of  the 
Re? olution,  joyfully  submitted  to  a  government  which  had  given  them  that 
first  of  blessings,  security  and  protection,  and  forgetting  the  dreams  of  en- 
thusiasm and  the  fumes  of  democracy,  returned  to  their  separate  pursuits, 
and  sought  in  the  enjoyments  of  private  life  a  compensation  for  the  expo- 
riODced  vanity  of  their  political  anticipations  (1). 

^^a;^    But  among  the  generals  and  higher  officers  of  the  army  the  same 
C!t!l7tto  ^^^^^'B^^y  by  no  means  prevailed.  Bemadotte,  though  brotheMn- 
•my.       law  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  constantly  in  opposition  to  the  first 
consul.  Early  attached  to  repoblican  principles,  he  viewed  with  undisguised 
jealonsy  the  evident  approaches  which  the  chief  magistrate  was  making  to 
arbitrary  power;  and  in  consequence  of  his  influence,  a  number  of  officers  in 
his  staff  and  in  the  garrison  of  Rennes  voted  against  the  consulate  for  life. 
Moreau,  however,  was  the  head  of  the  malecontent  party.  On  every  occasion 
he  made  it  a  point  to  oppose,  to  the  increasing  splendour  of  military  dress  and 
uniformity  of  court  etiquette,  the  ^mplicity  and  uniformity  of  republican 
costnme.  The  conqueror  of  Austria  traversed,  amidst  crowds  of  brilliant  uni- 
forms, the  place  Carouse!  or  the  saloons  of  the  Toileries,  in  the  plain  dress  of 
a  citizen,  without  any  sort  of  decoration.  He  declined  on  various  pretences 
repeated  invitations  to  the  Tuileries,  and  at  length  was  no  longer  asked  to  ap- 
petLT,  He  often  manifested  to  the  first  consul,  when  they  met  in  public,  a  degree 
of  coldness,  whichmust  have  estranged  persons  even  less  jealous  of  each  other's 
reputation  than  the  heroes  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden .  Nothing  could  induce 
him. to  attend  the  ceremony  performed  in  Notre-Dame  on  occasion  of  the 
concordat;  and  at  a  dinner  o^  military  men  at  his  house  on  the  same  day,  he 
openly  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  whole  proceeding.  Female 
Jealousy  added  to  the  many  causes  of  discord  which  already  existed  between 
these  rival  chiefs ;  Madame  Holot,  his  mother-in-law,  and  Madame  Moreau,  his 
wife,  were  influenced  with  the  most  violent  jealousy  at  the  elevation  of  Jo- 
sephine, and  unceasingly  urged  Moreau  to  step  forward,  and  openly  claim 
that  place  in  society  and  the  state  to  which  his  dignity  and  services  so  well 
entitled  him.  So  far  did  this  spirit  of  rivalry  proceed,  that  Madame  Mor^u 
could  not  be  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  unseemly  expressions,  when, 
on  one  occasion  of  a  visit,  she  was  detained  a  few  minutes  waiting  in  the 
antechambers  of  Josephine;  and  on  one  occasion  she  was  only  prevented  by 
force  from  taking  the  precedence,  at  a  public  assembly,  of  the  wife  of  the 
first  consul  (2). 

Picbfini  ia    While  Moreau  was  thus  insensibly  and  unavoidably  becoming  the 
"*•**•     leader  of  the  discontented  Republicans  in  Paris,  circumsUnces 
were  preparing  for  another  distinguished  general  of  the  Revolution  the  chief 
direction  of  the  royalist  parly.  Escaped  from  the  deserts  of  Sinnamari,  Pi- 
chegni  had  found  an  asylum  in  London,  where  he  entered  into  close  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  emigrants  who  endeavoured  in  that  capital  to 
tiphold  the  sinking  cause  of  the  monarchy.  His  great  abilities  and  acknow- 
ledged repuution  procured  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  British  Government, 
and  be  was  occasionally  consulted  by  them,  especially  in  17d9,  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  a  Royalist  movement  declaring  itself  in  the  south  of  France  (3). 
Koyttut       On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  various  attempts  were  made  by  the 
to7!!!iS^!'  Royalist  emigrants  in  London  to  effect  an  insurrection  in  favour  of 


(0  Thib.  321.  (3)  Bif .  Ui.  Sl|.  florr.  ii.  S72. 

jj  -      - 


(2)  Thib.  Hi,  Saa.  Bear.  v«  232.  Lm  Cm.  tiI, 
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the  exQed  family  in  different  parts  of  France  (4 ) .  The  object  of  these  aUen^ 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  fiint 
consul  from  the  throne ;  but  it  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  an^  design,  tl 
least  in  which  Louis  X VIII,  or  any  of  the  royal  family  were  participants,  lo 
embrue  their  hands  in  his  blood,  or  do  aught  to  him  that  he  had  not  repea- 
tedly done  to  every  state  with  which  he  was  in  hostility.  The  celebrated 
Chouan  chief,  Georges,  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  He  had  resisted  all  the 
offers  of  the  first  consul,  who  was  anxious  to  engage  him  in  bis  service;  aid 
in  a  secret  interview  the  elevation  and  disinterestedness  of  his  charader 
excited  the  admiration  of  that  keen  observer  of  human  character  (2).  Sines 
that  time  he  had  resided  chiefly  in  London,  and  was  deeply  implicated,  aloig 
with  Pichegru,  in  a  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object  to  rouse  the  Royalist 
party  in  France,  and  overturn  the  government  of  the  first  consul  (3). 

On  the  existence  of  these  opposite  elements  of  conspiracy,  emanating  fron 
the  extremes  of  the  Republican  and  Royalist  parties,  Fouch^  founded  the 
project  of  uniting  them  in  a  conspiracy  which  might  at  once  prove  rolMas 
to  both,  and  restore  him  to  that  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  codsoI, 
which  it  had  been  his  unceasing  object  to  regain  since  his  dismissal  fron 
F^Mfor  office.  The  words  of  the  Senatus  Consul  tum  were  constantly  pre- 
KTUinfap  a  geut  to  hls  miud,  that  ^^  if  difficult  circumstances  should  agaii 
of  Repub.  arise,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  ministry  of  police  might » 
R^^im.  fitly  be  entrusted  ;^  and  if  he  could  only  engage  the  two  greatest 
generals  in  the  Republic,  next  to  the  first  consul,  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
government,  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  attain  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  With  this  view,  in  the  end  of  1803,  he  began  to  instigate  setae 
of  their  mutual  friends  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  these  illostrioos 
characters.  The  Abb^  David  was  the  first  person  employed  in  this  service; 
but  having  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple,  his  place  was  supplied  bf 
General  Lajolais,  a  relation  of  Generals  Klingin  and  Wurmser,  who  cane  ii 
London,  arranged  with  Pichegm  the  period  of  his  departure  for  Paris,  and 
returned  soon  after  to  the  French  capital  to  prepare  matters  for  his  recepiioB 
there  (4). 
Ltatil^'m  Meanwhile  Georges,  Polignac,  Lajolais,  and  the  other  conspin- 
^^•»<i«i  tors,  had  been  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  bad  can- 
Frrneh  tlously  dud  sccrctly  advanced  to  Paris,  not  with  the  view  of  p* 
^'ftor*  gaging  in  any  plot  at  that  time,  but  to  obuin  accurate  informatian 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Royalist  party  in  the  capital.  All  their  measures 
were  known 'to  the  police  by  means  of  secret  information  communicated  by 
Lajolais  and  other  traitors  in  the  party ;  the  points  of  their  descent,  the  places 
where  they  were  to  sleep  every  night,  were  regularly  detailed  to  FoucW. 
Every  thing  was  made  easy  by  the  agents  of  the  police.  They  were  allowed  !• 
come  to  the  capital,  and  remain  there  for  a  considerable  time  unmolested. 

(1)  'M  most  do  Loaii  XVIH"  laid  Napolteo,  learned  soon  after  that  an  order  for  his  arr^lHi 

"  the  justice  to  aay ,  that  I  neter  diseoTvred  his  par-  been  giTeo.  and  set  off  the  sane  day  forliiMJ"j 

ticipatioa  in  any  piol  against  my  life,  alUiOQg h  it  from  whence,  with  M.  ttyde  Meariile,  "J '"Jr" 

was  permannit  elsewhere  :  his  operations  were  con*  Enfrland  in  safety.  [Reaacfa  ir.  512J   **?*'*• 

fined  to  syatematic  plans  and  ideal  changes."'— Lss  alluding  to  this  interview,  <>t»crTcd,— '*  G(a(|<| 

Casis,  ii.  36a.  evinced  that  deration  of  character  which  WMp  ■ 

i2)  "  Vou  cannot  be  permitted,"  said  Na|>ol6on  in  a  great  mind ;  but  be  was  so  enthnsiisric  la  awtf 

18<M>»  ••  to  remain  in  Ibe  Morbiban ;  but  1  offer  yon  of  his  own  party ^that  w^ooohl  come  to  noyf- 

ih-  rani  of  lieutenant-general  in   my  armies." —  standing.  His  nflikl  was  cast  in  the  tree  aieaBjM 

«*  Yon  do  roe  iniujtice,"  n»)tlied  Georges t  "  1  have  my  hands  he  wonM  ha»e  done  great  thiap.!"** 

takrn  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Honrbon,  bow  to  appreciate  his  finaaeis  of  <^*'f]*" . 

wUch  1  will  never  violate."  The  first  consnl  then  would  have  given  it  a  good  direction."  [Bear.^v 

oRered  him  a  pension  of  100,000  francs  if  be  would  1 58*  1 59. 

abandon  the  cause  of  the  King  and  remain  quiet  t  '     (3}  Boar.  v.  974. 

bat  he  wa^  proof  also  against  this  temptation.  He  (4)  Boar.  v.  372.  37S<  RoffT.  ii.  S7S> 


b 
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i  Seyeral  meetings  took  place  between  Georges,  Pichegni,  LajoUis,  and  the 
r  other  leaders  of  the  party,  and  Moreau  had  a  conference  with  Pichegru  on  the 
f  Boulevard  of  Madeleine,  and  another  in  his  own  house  (1).  The  principles  of 
B        Moreau,  however,  were  those  of  the  Revolution,  and  therefore  it  was  impos-  ' 

sJble  diat  he  conld  agree  with  the  Royalists  upon  ulterior  measnres,.and  the 
only  purpose  of  the  conferences  was  to  put  the  Chouan  chiefs  in  possession  of 
i       tlie  views  of  this  illustrious  leader  of  the  Republican  parly.  The  agents  of 
r       Fouch^  had  given  the  Royalists  to  understand  that  Moreau  would  readily 
i       enter  into  their  views ;  but  in  this  they  soon  found  that  they  had  been  com- 
^    .  pletely  deceived;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  Moreau 
declared  to  Pichegru  that  he  knew  of  no  conspiracy  whatever ;  and  that  Po- 
lignac  was  heard  to  say  to  one  of  the  party,  ^^  All  is  going  wrong ;  we  do  not 
'Understand  each  other ;  Moreau  does  not  keep  his  word ;  we  have  been  de- 
I       ceived.^  Discouraged  by  these  appearances,  the  conspirators  were  about  to 
leave  Paris,  and  Georges  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  la  Vendue  (2). 
f^MM  nw     But  matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  point  when  Fouch^  deemed 
^I'to'^N..  it  expedient  to  divulge  the  information  he  had  acquired,  and  reap 
i         u^fS!^  ^^®  fr°**  ^  ^'s  intrigues.  He  had  previously  written  to Napol^n 
%  to  power,    that  ^^  the  air  was  full  of  poniards,**  and  prepared  him,  by  various 
mysterious  communications,  to  expect  some  important  intelligence.  Regnier, 
Twho  was  intrusted  with  the  duties  though  not  the  situation  of  minister  of  po- 
lice, was  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  confidently  main- 
tained that  Pichegru  had  dined  a  few  days  before  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  when  Fouch^  arrived  with  evidence  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Paris.  Napoleon  upon  this  devolved  the  farther  conduct  of  the  affair  upon 
the  ex-minister,  whose  superior  information  was  now  clearly  manifested,  and 
tbe  imiQ^iate  charge  of  the  matter  was  entrusted  to  Real,  one  of  his  crea- 
tures, with  orders  to  take  his  in5tru<^tions  from  Fouch^  alone.  At  length; 
malttrs  being  ripe  for  the  denouement^  the  whole  suspected  persons,  to  the 
«   number  of  forty-five,  with  the  exception  of  Moreau,  Georges,  and  Pichegru, 

Feb.i;»  1804.  (|)  Th«  accurate  inte1Ii{fencc  wliicb  they  lodged  \d  difTerent  ({uartcn  at  Chaillot,  in  the 
cLe  aocret  fioUce  of  Foacbti  had  of  ail  the  proceed*  Rue  du  Bac,  in  the  fauboar;  Sl.«Marceaa«  io  the  ^ 
iops  of  Ibc  R<pjaliftt  IcaderSf  and  the  art  with  which  Maraii.  (ieorges  and  eight  brigands  first  discm-' 
tlwy  led  them  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  is  barked ;  then  Coster  M.-Victor  and  ten  others ;  and 
rMH>l^el]r  proTed  by  ihe  proclamation  published  •  iu  tbe  first  days  of  tliis  month  a  third  party  arrived, 
Jiylbe  O^remmeut  00  the  day  of  ihcir  arrest.  "In  eoosisting  of  Piibeffru,  Lajolais,  and  others;  the 
tiae  year  f  S03t"  said  Rrgnicr,  tbe  head  of  the  po-  conspirators  met  at  the  farm  of  La  Pottcric;  Georges 
A  tf  1  mtn-  ^^^*  **  ^  c^'ii'o^^  reconciliation  took  and  Picbegm  arrived  at  Paris.  They  lodged  in  Uie 
sar^s  of  Fpo«  pl*<'e  between  Pichegru  and  Moreao,  same  house,  snrrouiided  by  thirty  brigands,  ^%hom 
rM  to  draw  two  men brtweenw Com bonoor should  Georges  comman<led.  They  met  with  General  Mo- 
-ftbeoi  on.  have  piacrd  an  eternal  barrier.  The  reau ;  the  day,  the  hour,  the  place,  where  the  first 
police  sciiod  at  Calais  unn  of  their  agents  at  tbe  mo-  confercace  was  held,  were  known  i  a  second  was 
mrnt  when  hr  was  preparing  to  return  for  the  second  fixed  on,  but  nut  realized  t  a  third  and  a  fourth  took 
time  to  £Dglaad.  In  his  poasessioo  were  found  all  place  iu  the  house  of  Moreau  himsdf.  The  traces  of 
tbe  documents  which  proved  the  reality  of  an  ac-  Georges  and  Moreau  have  been  folinwcd  from  bouse 
comroodation  inexplicable  on  aoy  othfr  principle  to  house;  tho«e  who  aided  in  their  debarkation, 
Irat  tbe  connexions  which  crime  occasions.  Mean'  those  who,  under  clnud  of  night,  conducted  them 
-while  the  plot  advanced.  Lajolais,  the  friend  and  from  post  to  post ;  those  who  gave  them  an  asylum 
confident  of  Pichegru,  passed  over  secretly  from  at  Paris,  their  confidents,  their  accomplices,  Lajo- 
Paris  to  London,  and  from  I^ndon  Io  Paris,  com-  lais,  tbe  chief  go-between,  and  General  Moreaui 
manlcating  to  Moreau  the  sentiments  of  Pichegru,  have  been  arrested."—- Bo"b.  v.  293 — 395. 
and  to  Picbayru  those  of  Moreau.  Tbe  brigands  of  (2)  Bour.  ▼.  383,  287.  Norv.  ii  274,375. 
Georges  were  all  this  time  preparing,  underhand  This  is  estnbli>lurd  by  tbe  testimony  of  Napol^n 
at  Paris,  the  execution  of  their  joint  projects.  A  himself ;~-  '  Real  (Ihe  head  of  the  police)  tulcl  mc," 
place  was  fixed  on  between  Dieppe  and  Treport,  at  said  Njpoleon,  '*  that  when  Moreau  and  Pichegru 
a  distnnce  from  observatmn,  whe|e  the  brigands  of  were  together,  thry  could  not  rnine  to  an  ui>der- 
Kngland,  bnmght  thither  m  English  ships  of  war,  stantttng,  as  Georges  would  undertake  nothing  but 
dismnharked  without  being  {icrceived,  and  there  for  tbe  interest  of  the  Bonrljons.  He  had  tlitrefore  a 
they  met  with  persons  corrupted  to  receive  thrm;  plan,  but  Moreau  had  none ;  he  wished  to  overturn 
mea  paid  to  guide  them  during  the  night,  from  one  my  power,  but  had  uo  person  iu  view  to  put  in  my 
etaiioB  to  an«»tber,  as  far  as  Paris.  There  they  found  place.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  they  could  not 
jmAj  hired  for  them  by  tnuty  giiAidiaiit}  cone  to  tenu  of  a^emeat,"— Boua.  vif  IMt 


\- 
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who  bad  oot  yet  been  discoTered,  were  anresied  at  ooee  in  Paris,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  Among  them  were  two  young  men  of  noble  family  and  ^mereiB 
dispositions,  destined  to  a  melancholy  celebrity  in  futoie  limes,— Gouols 
Armand  and  Jules  Polignac  (i). 
Feb.  IS,  iM.  Moreau  was  the  fiist  of  the  three  who  was  seized.  Gfaarka  dVo* 
^"^       zter,  one  of  the  prisoners,  had  attempted  to  commit  suicide  in 


son,  and  his  dying  declarations,  wherein  he  had  implicated  tbal  general, 
were  made  use  of  as  a  ground  to  order  his  arrest,  although  the  sabaeqoent 
report  by  Regnier  admitted  that  the  police  had  been  throughout  privy  to  all 
his  meetings  with  the  conspirators.  Returning  from  his  country  estate  to 
Paris,  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Temple ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  all  Paris  was  astonished  by  the  following  order  of  the  day,  addressed 
to  the  garrison  of  the  capital.  ^^  Fifty  brigands  have  penetrated  into  the 
pital;  Georges  and  General  Pichegru  were  at  their  head.  Their  coming 
occasioned  by  a  man  who  is  yet  numbered  among  our  defenders,  by  General 
Moreau,  who  was  yesterday  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  national  jostiee. 
Their  design  was,  after  having  assassinated  the  first  consul,  to  hare  delivefcd 
over  France  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  all  the  terrible  convulsions  of  a 
counter-revolution  (2). 
GoMt^raa-    No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  consternation  wbick 
it''«!!i^ui  prevailed  in  Paris  on  this  intelligence  being  promulgated.  Moreiu 
Pivi^        was  looked  up  to  by  a  numerous  and  powerful  party,  especially  in 
the  army,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Revolution ;  his  name  was  illos- 
trated  by  the  most  glorious  exploits;  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  pri- 
vate life  had  long  endeared  him  to  all  classes,  and  especially  the  nnmeroas 
body  who  were  enamoured  of  Republican  mannas.  To  find  so  illustrious  a 
name  coupled  with  brigands,  to  hear  the  known  supporter  of  Republiean  prin-  * 
ciples  accused  of  a  design  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution,  was  so  violeal 
a  revulsion,  so  inconceivable  a  change,  as  to  excite  in  the  highest  degree  the 
suspicions  and  passions  of  the  people.  The  Revolutionists  regarded  Moresn  ' 
as  the  leader  of  their  party,  and  the  only  consistent  supporter  of  their  prior 
ciples ;  the  soldiers  looked  back  with  pride  to  his  military  achievements,  and 
«  burned  with  indignation  at  the  incredible  imputations  cast  upon  his  boiionr; 
the  ancient  and  ill  extinguished  jealousy  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine, 
broke  forth  again  with  redoubled  fury;  the  latter  openly  murmured  atftts 
arrest,  and  declared  that  the  first  consul  was  about  to  sacriGoe  the.  greattst 
general  of  the  Republic  to  his  ambitious  designs;  he  had  then  good  cause  to 
congratulate  himself  that  Ricbepanse  and  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  con- 
querors of  Hobenlinden  had  met  with  an  untimely  end  on  the  shores  of 
S.-Domingo  (5). 
Fob. ae.  1804.  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  intimidated.  The  arrest  of  Moreov 
was  soon  followed  up  by  that  of  Pichegru,  who  was  seized  in  his  bed  a  fert- 
And  or         night  after.  It  was  not  without  difliculty  that  this  renowned  leader 
piebrfni.      ^as  msdc  prisoner;  his  ready  presence  of  mind,  undaunted  spirit, 
and  prodigious  personal  strength,  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  secure  him  eves 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the  assailants.  He  was  at  length 
betrayed  by  an  old  friend,  in  whose  house  he  had  sought  refuge.  This  in- 
famous wretch,  who  was  named  Leblanc,  had  the  baseness  to  reveal  his  plaoe 

Jl)  Norv.  II.  3Te.  Bour.  t.  374,  375,  387.  mrotation  ;  the  sincerity  of  GovOTammt,  lUmOf 

3)  Norr.  li.  379'  of  the  con>pirac7,  vm  incesaoUy  called  ia  qoMlMi* 


(S)Norv.  ii.  377.  Rap.  Vii.  348.  All  the  TiolenI  jMfAiont  wers  awdEcaWi  (bti«»> 

.'I      .f'^\"?7*^?l*?***"'  ••wMofihewort    ovn  of  c)i»ng«  v«<«  iac«|aaiii|  th»  «imiiif 
"     ^lolwtkiBdipvbUc  opinion  wmIa  a  lUteoriQ^    trenoBdooi,"— UtCuv»^ai8.«aiiu,Sfl. 
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9f  retreat  for  400,000  orowns.  ^^  His  treacbenr,''  sayt  NtpoMoQ,  *'  wm  Uter*- 
«lly  a  diflgrtce  to  homanity  (i).''  Guided  by  this  traitor,  and. fully  infof  med 
as  to  the  means  of  resistance  which  he  always  had  at  his  command,  a  party  of 
polioe,  strongly  armed,  entered  his  bedroom  at  night,  by  means  of  false  keys, 
famished  by  their  perfidious  assistant.  They  found  the  general  asleep,  with 
a  lamp  burning  on  a  table  near  the  bed,  and  loaded  pistols  by  his  side.  Ad* 
Tancing  on  tiptoe,  they  oyertumed  the  table  so  as  to  extinguish  the  light,  and 
aprung  upon  their  victim  before  be  was  aware  of  their  approach.  Suddenly 
awaking,  he  exerted  his  strength  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  struggled 
long  and  violently  with  the  assailants.  He  was  at  lengUi,  howe?er,  over* 
powered  by  numbers,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conducted,  naked  as  he  was, 
to  the  Temple  (2). 

Fife.a6. 1604.  The  arrest  of  Pichegru  was  immediately  followed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  which  suspended  for  two  years  trial  by  Jury  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  Republic,  *^  for  the  crimes  of  treason,  attempts  on  the  person  of  the  first 
Vonsul  or  the  exterior  or  interior  security  of  the  Republic."  For  this  purpose 
the  tribunals  were  organized  in  a  different  manner,  agreeably  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  law  of  23  Florial,  1802.  All  the  persons  accused  in  Paris  were  sent 
for  trial  to  the  tribunal  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  (3). 
*J^^  9*      Georges,  however,  was  still  at  liberty,  although  a  rigid  blockade 
Ami  of       prevented  his  leaving  Paris;  but  he  did  not  long  escape  the  vigi- 
-^f«.     i^Q^  ^  ^^  police.  On  the  9th  March,  he  was  arrested  as  he  was 


crossing  the  place  of  the  Od^on,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  in  a  cabriolet.  He 
never  went  abroad  without  being  armed,  and  his  arrest  in  that  public  manner 
cost  the  life  of  one  man,  whom  he  shot  dead  as  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  he 
desperately  wounded  another  who  advanced  to  seize  him  in  the  carriage.  He 
was  instantly  conducted  to  the  Temple,  and  treated  with  such  rigour,  that 
when  Louis  Bonaparte  went  to  see  him  the  next  day  in  prison,  he  found  him 
lying  on  his  mattress,  with  his  hands  strongly  manacled,  and  bound  across 
his  breast;  a  spectacle  which  excited  the  indignation  of  that  humane  prince  as 
well  as  that  of  General  Lauriston,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  (4).  Mo- 
reau,  however,  was  treated  in  a  very  different  manner ;  he  met  with  the  most 
respectful  attention,  and  was  surrounded  by  military  men  who  would  not 
have  pei^itted  any  insult  to  be  offered  to  so  illustrious  a  character. 
IJSrSir.c.    ^  *^^  ^*y  ^^^^  ^^  arrest  of  Georges,  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
^r^  tk«    State  was  held,  in  which  Napol^km  took  a  step  from  which  his  me*- 
d'Eofhien.   mory  will  never  recover.  He  decided  the  fate  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
OHiEN.  This  young  prince,  son  to  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  the  great  Gonde,  was  bom,  apparently  to  the  highest  destinies,  at 
Gbantilly,  on  August  2,  1772.  He  accompanied  bis  father,  while  yet  a  boy, 
in  bis  flight  from  Paris  on  July  16,  1789,  and  had  ever  since  remained  in 


• .» 


II 


[l^  Las  Cas.  iii.  362.  the  first  consal.   "  What  was  yoor  notWe  for  conn 

(2)  JUs  Cas.  iii.  363.  Boar.  r\.  10.  11.                  '  ing  to  Paris?  To  attack  the  first  consal.  What  were 
**  Pichegru's  seisure  was  owing  to  his  geoerosity  yoar  means  of  attack  ?   By  force.   Where  did  joa 

in  declining  to  receive  another  asylaoi»-  where  he  expect  to  find  tlie  means  of  applying  force?    In  all 

wovld  have  heen  perfectly  safe.  An  old  aiJe-de-  France.  There  is,  then,  a  conspiracy  extending  over 

camp  of  his.  M.  Lagreoie,  who  had  retired  from  all  France,  under  the  direction  of  you  andfyour 

the  service  some  years  before,  and  a  ma'nofun-  accompUces?   No ,  but  there  was  a  reunion  of  force 

doubted  honohr,  besought  him  to  accept  an  asylum  at  Pans.    What  were  the  pr<'jccts  of  yourself  and 

io  his  house;  but  he  positively  refused  to  endanger,  your  asso<  iates  7   To  plaoe  a  ^urbon  in  the  room 

by  accepting  the  offer,  a  man  who  had  given  so  of  the  first  consul.  What  Bourbon  did  you  mean  to 

striking  a  proof  of  attachment  to  his  person."^  place  on  the  throne?  Louis  Xavier  Stanislas  for- 

Booa.  vl  11,  13.  merly,  whom  we  now  designate  Louis  XVlll.  What 

(3)  Big.  iii.  327,  328.  '  weapons  were  yon  to  use  ?  Weapons  similar  to  those 

(4)  Boor.  ri.  37. 4$.  of  his  escort  and  guard."— See  CAtuiav*— Hist. «/« 
When  examined   before  the  judge  of  police,  U  RniMumtiQn^  ii.  USt  «ad  NoATiiiSy  U.  27S« 

Ceorgea  openly  STOwed  his  iateatioa  t»  oTcxtun 
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eiile,  attached  to  the  noble  but  unfortmiate  corps  which,  under  the  Prince  of 
Cond^,  continued,  through  adverse  equally  as  prosperous  fortune,  iaithfol  to 
the  cause  of  the  monarchy.  A  noble  countenahce,  a  commanding  air,  and 
dignified  expression  bespoke,  even  to  a  passing  observer,  his  illostrioas 
descent,  while  the  affability  of  his  manners  and  generosity  of  his  character 
justly  endeared  him  to  his  numerous  companions  in  adversity.  On  all  occa- 
sions in  which  they  were  called  into  action,  these  shining  qualities  displayed 
themselves.  Ever  the  foremost  in  advance,  he  was  the  last  to  retreat,  and  by 
his  skill  and  bravery  eminently  contributed  to  the  brilliant  success  gained  by 
the  emigrant  corps  at  Bertshiem  in  an  early  period  of  the  war.  On  that  occa- 
s«pt  a,  179a.  sion  a  number  of  Republican  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Royalists;  the  soldiers  loudly  demanded  that  some  reprisals  shoAld  be  made 
for  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  Convention,  which  had  doomed  so  many  of 
their  comrades  to  the  scaffold;  but  the  young  prince  replied,  ^^  the  hlood  of 
our  companions,  shed  in  the  most  just  of  causes,  demands  a  nobler  venge- 
ance (!}.  Let  them  live;  they  are  Frenchmen,  they  are  unfortunate;  I  put 
them  under  the  safeguard  of  your  honour  and  humanity  (2).** 
Hto  •rmt  It  was  on  thefate  of  a  prince,  thus  richly  endowed  vrith  every  noble 
r'eJ^wlS  00  virtue,  that  the  Council  of  State,  under  the  presidence  of  NapoMon, 
Mon  aSi'  sat  at  Paris  on  the  10th  March,  1804.  It  appeared  from  the  depo- 
S'sti^!*^"  sitions  of  two  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  apprehended,  that  a 
mysterious  person  was  present  at  some  of  the  meelings  of  the  Royalist  chiefs, 
who  was  treated  by  Georges  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  in  whose  presence 
none  of  the  persons  assembled  sat  down  (3).  Suspicion  turned  on  some  prince 
of  the  blood  as  the  only  person  to  whom  these  marks  of  respect  were  likely  to 
be  shown;  and  no  one  was  thought  to  answer  the  description  so  completely 
as  the  Duke  d^Enghlen,  who  at  that  period  was  at  Ettenhelm,  a  chateau 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  four  leagues  from  Strasbourg.  A  confidential  oflScer  was  de- 
spatched to  Strasbourg  to  make  enquiry ;  he  ascertained  that  the  duke  was 
frequently  at  the  theatre  of  Strasbourg,  lived  a  very  retired  life,  was  some- 
times absent  for  ten  or  twelve  days  together,  and  appeared  passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  employed  (4).  On  this 
slender  basis  did  this  iniquitous  Council  of  Stale,  under  the  iaunediaie 
*  directions  of  Napol^n,  hold  it  established  that  the  Duke  d^Enghien  was  the 
mysterious  stranger  alluded  to  in  the  depositions  of  Georges*  associates,  upon 

*  (1)  Befotat.  de  M.  lo  Due  de  Rot! go,  134.  bated  him  with  open  anns*  ainl  would  do  so  agai% 
Jan.  14.180a.  (2)  The  Prince  of  Condc,  father  to  if  an  occaaion  sliouid  present  itself;  hot  tfiat  wc 
tlie  Duke  d'Engliicn.  had  acted  iu  ati  rquallr  gene-  would  never  carry  on  hofttililj  by  sncb  mm—, 
lous  manner,  when  a  proposal  was  made  lo  him  by  which  wore  suited  only  to  the  jacobios ;  and  ihtf 
•  person  who  offiTed  lo  assassinate  the  first  consul,  if  they  be-took  tbemsdTes  lo  crimes,  certauily  wt 
In  a  letter  to  the  Omul  d'Artois,  be  gives  the  follow-  should  not  follow  their  example.  1  then  «ct«t  fiM-  the 
Generous  ron*  ^f  account  of  the  transaction  :  —  Bumn  de  Bull,  who  confirmMi  all  that  t  had  said  of 
duct  of  bis  ra>  "  Yccterdsy,  a  man  arrived  here  (in  TOur  determination  in  that  n»«prrt  "—  HrfMtmnoH  dt 
tbrr  on  a  pro-  London  )  on  fool,  as  he  said,  from  M.  ls  Due  dc  Rovico,  A9'— 'Pieces  /«sf.  Ao.  |. 
prial  to  as^assi-  Paris  to  (^lais.  His  manner  was  (3)  The  description  they  garo  waa  ^s  follow s~ 
uate  Kapotteo.  j,p„iie,  and  lone  of  roice  swecl,  not-  "  Every  ten  or  twdve  days,  their  ouster  xrcciwd  a 
v»ilh.<tanding  the  errand  on  which  he  came.  Vu-  visit  from  a  person  with  whose  nai&e  titry  wen 
dcrstanding  that  yon  were  not  here,  he  came  to  ma  ttnac<|uainled,  but  who  was  evidently  a  tnan  of  htgh 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  tlic  morning,  and  proposedt  importance.  He  appeared  to  be  about  ihizty-ux 
vrilh  llie  greatest  simplicity,  to  gel  quit  of  the  years  of  age,  his  hair  was  light,  his  height  and  sua 
unuqier  in  tin-  mo5l  expedilious  manner.  I  did  not  of  ordinary  dimensions,  his  dre«s  elegant;  he  was 
give  hiui  time  Iu  conclude  the  details  of  his  project,  alwnys  received  with  great  respect,  and  wlvn  br 
but  instantly  rejected  them  with  the  horror  they  entered  the  apartment  all  present  ft«»r  and  r>- 
were  fitted  to  inipirc,  assuring  hira,  at  the  same  mniiied  standing,  without  the  exceniion  evrn  of 
time,  that  if  you  were  here  yon  would  do  the  same ;  MM.  Poliguac  and  Biviere.  He  was  frequently  do- 
that  we  should  ever  be  the  enemies  of  the  man  who  seled  with  Georges,  and  on  these  occasions  they 
bad  usurped  the  power  and  throne  nf  our  king,  as  were  always  alone." — Bovioo'i  Mftamr,  ]t. 
long>i  he,excliided  him  from  it;  tbat  w«  had  com*  (4)  BoTigow  Hem.  ii.  34. 
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"whach  Napo16>n  himself  dictated  and  signed  an  order  for  his  arrest  in  a 
neutral  territory,  with  such  minute  directions  for  the  seizure  of  the  prince 
and  his  conveyance  to  Strasbourg,  that  it  was  evident  his  destruction  was 
already  resolved  on.   Cambac^r6s,  the  second  consul,  who  had  voted  in  the 
<M>nvenlion  for  the  death  of  Louis,  made  the  strongest  remonstrances  against 
this  proposed  measure,  especially  its  accomplishment  by  means  of  a  violation 
of  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden;  but  Napoleon  cut  him  short  by  the  ob- 
servation (i); — ^^You  have  become  singularly  chary  of  the  blood  of  the 
Bourbons  (2)/' 
oceoiMi.       The  truth  was,  that  the  unfortunate  prince  was  at  Ettenheim^  on 
phL!^^  account  of  a  passion  with  which  he  was  inspired  for  the  Princess 
tbat  um«.    ^Q  Rohan,  an  emigrant  lady  of  distinction  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  to  visit  her  that  he  was  absent  for  the  periods  which  in  the  suspi- 
cious mind  of  the  first  consul,  could  have  been  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
concert  measures  with  Gorges  in  the  Freuch  metropolis.  His  mode  of  life  is 
thus  described  by  Savary,  who  afterwards  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  his 
execution.  ^^  Several  emigrants  had  arrived  in  the  environs,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  the  prince.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  had  a  liaison 
de  ccBur  with  a  French  lady  who  shared  his  exile,  and  was  frequently  absent 
for  several  days  together.  This  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  recoilecled 
what  a  passion  for  the  chase  is,  and  what  the  attractions  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Black  Forest  (5).*'  In  truth,  he  had  never  been  at  Paris  at  all,  nor  en- 
gaged in  any  conspiracy  whatever  against  either  the  government  or  life  of  the 
first  coDSul;  and  the  mysterious  stranger  who  was  supposed  to  be  him  in  the 
conferences  with  Georges  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  Pichegru  (4). 
^1x1^  aad     '^^^  designs  of  the  first  consul  were  too  faithfully  carried  into 
coDdurrrd    effcct.  Thc  cxeculion  of  the  order  was  intrusted  to  General  Ordaner, 
^r^     who  following  punctually  the  directions  he  had  received,  set  out 
from  New  Brisach  with  three  hundred  gens-dVmes,  and  arrested  the  prince 
in  his  bed  at  night  on  the  15th  March.   He  was  immediately  conducted  to 
Strasbourg,  with  all  his  papers  and  all  the  persons  in  the  house,  and  intelli- 
gence despatched  to  Paris  by  the  telegraph  of  his  arrest.  When  it  was  known 
at  the  Tuileries  that  he  had  been  seized,  Joeephlne,  who  never  failed  to  exert 
her  influence  in  behalf  of  misfortune,  implored  the  first  consul  to  show 
Vain  inior-     mcrcy.  Shc  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  earnestly  begged  his  ' 
j^pbinr.     life;  but  be  said,  with  a  stern  air,  ^^  Mind  your  own  matters;  these 
arc  not  the  affairs  of  women ;  let  me  alone.'*  His  violence  on  this  occasion 
exceeded  any  thing  that  had  been  witnessed  since  bis  return  from  Egypt. 
He  was  so  prepossessed  with. the  idea  that  the  Bourbon  princes  were  one  and 
all  leagued  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  exercising 
the  natural  powers  of  his  mind  in  considering  the  evidence  on  the  subject. 
^^I  am  resolved,'*  said  he,  ^'to  put  an  end  to  these  conspiracies ;  if  the  emigrants 
will  conspire,  I  will  cause  them  to  be  shot.   I  am  told  there  are  some  of  them 
concealed  in  the  hdtel  of  M.  de  Cobentzeir'  (the  Austrian  ambassador),  'M  do 
not  believe  it;  if  it  were  so,  t  would  shoot  Gobentzell  along  with  them.    The 
Bourbons  must  be  taught  that  they  are  not  to  sport  with  life  with  impunity; 
such  matters  are  not  child's  play  (5).** 
M;  Talleyrand,  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  which  the  duke  ran  if  he  con- 

(l)  Itonr.  T.  305.  306.  Rori'o.  ii.  37.  Brisnc-i. — Soc  Rotico,  ii.  266< — Piiees  Just,  Ao.  1. 

(9)  Napoleon  «irjoiiicd  the  officer  intrusted  with  ^3)  Rov.  ii.  35. 

the  mission  to  Like  300draguoa«,aiMl  send  300  more,         (4)  Hour.  v.  307-  Rot.  ii.  59. 
<«*ilh  Ibar  piecei  of  light  cannon,  to  Kebl,  and         (5)  Bour.  v.  31$,  3il. 
lOtf  men,  with  two  piece*  of  c«nuon,  from  Kew 

IT.  M 
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H«  had      tinued  in  his  residence  at  Ettenheim ,  had  secretly  sen  t  him  wamiog 

tSTiiiS'S'  ^^  remove,  through  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached  at  that  place, 

budaagrr.  ^fid  Similar  intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  transmitted  by  the 

King  of  Sweden,  by  means  of  his  minister  at  Carlsruhe;  and  it  augments  cor 

regret  at  the  issue  of  this  melancholy  tale,  that  he  was  only  prevented  from 

availing  himself  of  the  intelligence,  and  escaping  the  danger,  by  the  tardiness 

of  the  Austrian  authorities  in  procuring  him  passports.   Upon  receiving  the 

warning  he  resolved  to  join  his  grandfather,  but  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary 

that  he  should  pass  through  part  of  the  Austrian  territories.   Sir  Charies 

Stuart,  the  English  ambassador  at  Vienna,  wrote  for  this  purpose  to  the 

Austrian  Government  to  demand  a  passport  for  the  duke,  and  it  was  ibeir 

tardiness  in  answering,  that  occasioned  the  delay,  which  permitted  his  arrest 

by  Napoleon,  and  cost  him  his  life  (i). 

^oiUTo      Orders  arrived  at  Strasbourg  from  Paris  on  the  f  8lh  March  to 

paru  a^d    have  the  Duke  d^Enghien  forthwith  forwarded  to  Uie  capital.  The 

vian^nnM.  Carriage  which  conveyed  him  arrived  at  the  barriers  of  Paris  od 

the  90th,  at  eleven  o'clock  forenoon.   He  was  there  stopped,  and  deuined 

fbr  above  five  hours,  until  orders  were  received  from  the  first  consul.  No 

council  was  summoned ;  Napoleon  took  upon  himself  alone  the  disposal  of 

his  fate.   At  four  in  the  evening  orders  arrived  to  have  him  conducted  by  the 

exterior  barriers   to  Yincenkes,  an  ancient  castellated  fortress  of  great 

strength,  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  thefaubourgSt.-Antoine,  which  had  been 

long  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  it  was  dark  before  he  arrived  there.   Ererj 

thing  was  already  prepared  for  his  recepMon ;  not  only  his  chamber  vas 

ready,  but  his  grave  was  dug  (2). 

whrre  ii«      No  sooucr  was  Napoleon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dake 

ovrr  tra*^    d'Enghien  at  the  barriers,  than  he  wrote  out  and  signed  an  order 

"mmSion  for  his  immediate  delivery  to  a  military  commission,  to  be  tried  for 

5Ji£li»      b  aring  arms  against  the  Republic,  for  having  been  in  the  pay  of 

ordrn        England,  and  engaged  in  the  plots  set  on  foot  by  that  power  against 

the  external  and  internal  security  of  the  Republic  (5).  The  order  was  diredei 

to  Murat,  the  governor  of  Paris,  who  forthwith  sent  for  General  Hullin  and 

six  of  the  senior  colonels  of  regiments  in  Paris,  to  form  a  military  comini*- 

,  sion.   They  immediately  proceeded  to  Vincennes,  where  they  found  Savary, 

with  a  strong  body  of  gendarmerie  d*elite,  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  all 

the  avenues  leading  to  its  approach.  The  subsequent  proceedings  eannotbe 

better  given  than  in  the  words  of  M.  Harel,  the  governor  of  the  castle  (4J. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  20th  March,  when  the  prince  was  arrived  ^i  th« 
barrier,  they  sent  to  enquire  of  me  whether  I  could  lodge  a  prisoner  in  the 

(l^,  Boar.  T.  304.  305.  Rov.  ii.  300-  general  go\rrnor  of  Paris,  are  ckarged  «ilk  ^ 

(3)  Boar.  t.  8!28>  330.  execution  of  the  present  decree. 

(8)  The  order  was  as  folWs :  •«  The  First  Consul  (  Signed  ;  Bo**'**"- 

"  By  Ihe  First  Consul  (Signed)  H«c»»  **»"• 
•' Paris,  29  Pentose,  Ann,  xii.,  (20  March,  IM4.)         «« j^  ^^^  p^p-. 

«  The  GoTenummt  of  Ike  BapuWic  deem  as  "  '^^^  tiwcral-iu-CWef,  Goi^««or  d  Pta^  „ 

follows:  ^  -^.S.guedJMcuT. 

See  Mimoire  Je  M  Dupin  sur  les  aetet  dt « t^* 

*'  Art  I.-^Tb«lat«  Duke  d'Engliiea,  accused  of  misMion  mtittaire  poor  Jugwr  U  diu  ^E^g^^'" 

having  home  arms  against  the  Republic,  of  having  Pieces  Just.  No.  2.  . 

been  and  still  being  in  the  pay   of  £neland :  of         In  Murat's  order,  following  on  this  drerrfi  UM 

being  engaged  in  the  plots  set  on  foot  by  that  power  counnissiou  was  directed  to  '*  as««iubls  ifW""^ 

•gainst  the  external  and  internal  security  of 'the  Re*  at  the  chateau  of  Viucfuues  to  takf  cogoi**^' 

public,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  a  military  com-  without  separating,  of  the  accused,  oa  ibedu^ 

nifsion,  composed  of  seven  members  nami-d  by  the  set   forth   ia  the   decree  of  the   Qmtnaff^  " 

fovaruor  of  Paris,  who  shall  assemble  at  Vincennes.  Ibid.  93. 
*'  II.— The  gnnd  judge,  miiuster  of  war,  and         (4)  Boor.  v.  33$,  329.  Rov,  ii.  38> 
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castle.  I  aDswered  that  I  could  not,  as  no  rooms  were  in  repair  but  my  own 
chamber  and  the  council  hall.  They  desired  me  then  to  prepare  a  room  for  a 
]msoner,  who  would  arrive  in  the  evening,  and  to  dig  a  grave  in  the  court.  I 
said  that  would  not  be  easy,  as  the  court  was  paved.  They  replied,  I  must 
then  find  another  pUce,  and  we  fixed  on  the  ditch,  where  in  effect  it  was 
prefiared. 

^^  The  prince  arrived  at  seven  in  the  evening;  he  was  dying  of  cold  and 
hanger,  but  his  air  was  by  no  means  melancholy.   As  his  room  was  not  yet 
ready,  I  received  him  into  my  own,  and  sent  out  to  get  food  in  the  village. 
The  prince  saldown  to  table,  and  invited  me  to  partake  his  refreshments.  He 
put  many  questions  about  Vincennes,  and  told  me  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  environs  of  the  castle,  and  conversed  with  much  kindness  and  affability. 
He  repeatedly  asked  what  do  they  want  with  me  ?  what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  me? but  these  questions  made  no  alteration  upon  his  tranquillity,  and 
indicated  no  disquietude.   My  wife,  who  was  unwell,  was  in  bed  in  an  alcove 
in  the  same  room,  concealed  by  a  tapestry;  her  emotion  was  extreme,  for  she 
was  foster-sister  to  the  prince,  had  enjoyed  a  pension  from  his  family  before 
the  Revolution,  and  she  at  once  recognized  him  by  his  voice  fl).*' 
GroitiDi.      The  duke  went  to  l>ed  shortly  after;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
Suld?   All  asleep,  the  officers  arrived,  and  conducted  him  into  the 
'^^W"-  council-chamber.  General  Hullin  and  six  other  officers  were  there 
assembled;  Savary  arrived  soon  after  the  interrogatories  began,  and  took  his 
station  in  front  of  the  fire,  immediately  behind  tire  president's  chair.   The 
accused  was  charged  with /^having  borne  arms  against  the  Republic,  with 
having  offered  his  services  to  the  English  Government,  the  enemies  of  the 
French  people,  with  having  received  and  accredited  the  agents  of  the  English 
Government,  and  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  obtaining  intelligence^ 
and  conspired  with  them  against  the  exterior  and  interior  security  of  the 
state ;  with  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  assemblage  of  emigrants  and 
others  in  the  )>ay  of  England,  formed  on  the  frontiers  of  France  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Baden  ;  carried  on  communications  in  Strasbourg  calculated  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  adjoining  departments,  and  favour  the  views  of  England,  and 
being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  at  Paris  against  the  life  of  the 
first  consul,  and  about,  in  case  of  its  success,  to  enter  France  (2).'**  The  law  ' 
in  such  a  case  required  that  a  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  the  accused ;  but 
none  was  permitted  to  the  prince,  and  he  was  obliged,  at  midnight,  to  enter 
unaided  upon  his  defence  (3). 
He  u  coa.     No  evidcuce  whatever  was  brought  forward  against  the  accused ; 
hu'dt-w  no  witnesses  were  examined  ;  the  documentary  evidence  consisted 
wtuM^'ray  ^^h  ^  ^^^  single  writing,  namely,  the  act  of  accusation  (4).   The 
crMrMw.    wholc  casc  against  him  rested  upon  the  answers  he  gave  to  the 
inlerrogatories  put  by  the  commission,  and  they  were  clear,  consistent,  and 
unequivocal,  openly  avowing  the  truth,  but  containing  not  one  single  ad- 
mission which  could  be  tortured  into  evidence  of  his  culpability,  (5)  ^^  There 

(l)  Boar.  ▼.  SSOt  3S1.  Blog.  des  Cootemponiiu.  (S)  The  material  parts  of  tbe  deelaralion  were  as 

Art.  D'Kogliien.  follow  :— 

(3;  Jugrtacnt  snr  le  Dnc  d'Eoghien.  Nam.  par  Being  asked  if  he  kad  taken  np  arms  against 

Dupt  n,  49.  France  ?  he  answered, "  That  b«  had  serred  Lhnragb 

(3)  Dupiu,  13,  13.  the  whole  war }  that  he  bad  nerer  been  in  England, 

(4)  **  On  n'sToit,"  says  Savarj,  "  qa'nn  seul  do*  but  bad  received  a  pension  from  that  power,  and 
cnrarot  poor  toutc  pi^ce  i  charge  et  k  decborge;  bad  iiu  other  means  of  subsialance ;  that  he  hod  re« 
c'rtait  1  arr^  de«  Consols  du  20  mars.  La  ininute  sided  fur  two  years  and  a  half  at  Eltraheim  in  the 
da  jngement  retiig^  a  Vincennes  le  porte  textuelle-  Brisgaw,  by  permission  from  the  sovereigns  ol  that 
nient.  '  Lecture  faite  des  pieces  tanik  charge  <|a'k  country ;  that  he  l^d  appiiad  for  peraiissioa  to  n- 
d^dbarge  aa  nombre  ^hm.'  "— Eovioo,  ii,  251 .  side  at  Friboorg,  also  in  the  Brisgaw,  tod  remained 
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were/'  says  Savary,  the  warmest  apologist  of  Napolton,  ^^  neither  docn- 
menLs,  nor  proofs,  nor  witnesses,  against  the  prince;  and  in  bis declaFation he 
emphalically  denied  the  accusation  brought  against  him.  His  connexions 
with  England,  in  the  rank  in  which  be  was  bom,  bis  correspondence  with  hb 
grandfather,  the  Prince  of  Condd,  could  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  any 
conspiracy.  And  even  if  it  bad  been  otherwise,  what  judge  is  so  ignorant  6 
not  to  know  that  the  admissions  of  an  accused  person  are  never  sulfici^t  ta 
condemn  him,  if  unsupported  by  other  testimony  (1)  ?  ^  *M  must  confess,* 
says  General  Hullin^ ''  the  prince  presented  himself  before  us  with  a  noble  as- 
surance ;  he  indignantly  repelled  the  aspersion  of  having  been  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  bat 
admitted  having  borne  arms  against  France,  saying,  with  a  courage  and  re- 
solution which  forbid  us  even  for  his  own  sake  to  make  him  vary  on  that 
point, '  that  he  had  maintained  the  rights  of  bis  family,  and  that  a  Cood^ 
could  never  re-enter  France  but  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.  My  birth,  my 
opinions,  render  me  for  ever  the  enemy  of  your  government*  (2)/^ 
His  noble  At  the  conclusion  of  his  declaration,  the  prince  added  : — ^^ Before 
b^fo^'tbV  signing  the  present  proces  verbal  1  earnestly  request  to  be  per- 
jndfcs.  mitted  to  have  a  private  audience  of  the  first  consul.  My  name, 
my  rank,  my  habits  of  thought,  and  the  horror  of  my  situation,  induce  me  lo 
hope  that  he  will  accede  to  that  demand.''  A  member  of  the  commission  pro- 
posed that  this  request  should  be  forwarded  to  Napoldon ;  but  Savary,  who 
was  behind  the  president,  represented  that  such  a  demand  was  inoppor- 
tune (3).  The  request,  however,  made  such  an  impression,  that  when  the 
sentence  was  about  to  be  made  out,  the  president  took  up  the  pen,  and  was 
beginning  to  write  a  letter,  expressing  the  wish  of  the  prince  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  him,  but  Savary  whispered  to  him,  ^^  What  are  youabout?''^ 
^^  I  am  writing,''  said  he,  ^^  to  the  first  consul,  to  express  the  wish  of  ihe 
council  and  of  the  accused." — ^'  Your  affair  is  finished,"  replied  Savary,  tak- 
ing the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  '^  that  is  my  business  (4)."—^*  In  truth,"  says 
Savary,  ^^  General  HuUin  had  received  the  most  severe  instructions.  £reD 
the  case  of  the  accused  demanding  an  interview  with  the  first  consul  (5),  bad 

only  at  Etlenheiin  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rlias«;  plietl  ooly  to  raiigranls  taken  in  Fraocr,  or  to  aa 

that  he  had  corrc»|ioiided  with  his  grandfalher  in  enemy's  or  conquered  country,  and  Haded  frasaci* 

London,  and  oIho  with  his  Taiher,  whom  be  h«td  oe-  ther  the  one  uor  the  other,  but  a  fricodly  tiaie: 

rer  seen  since  1795  ;  tliat  he  had  l>ern  coininondrr  3.  The  laws  against  the  emigrants  did  not  appl])  i* 

of  the  advance  guiiri  since  1796*  and  acted  with  the  lUiurboos.  who  were  a  class  apart,  and  were  far 

the  advanced  guard  before  that  time;  thai  be  had  ever  banished  fr»ui  the  French  territory,  nndcrca 

never  seen  Geneml  I'ichegru,  and  Inid  no  connexion  such  as  they  were  ihfy  had  been  nniversaOy  iBiti- 

whatever  with  him ;  that  he  knew  ho  desired  to  see  gated  in  practice  since  the  •ccessiott  oTthe  fint  caa> 

him,  but  he  congratulated  himself  upiin  his  not  hav-  sul.  A'  The  military  commission  was  iocomprtcvt 

iog  seen  him,  if  it  be  true  that  he  had  iutendttl  to  to  try  plots  unclcrtaken  against  the  nesmblic,  their 

make  use  of  the  vile  means  ascribed  to  him ;  that  he  cngnitancc  being  confined  to  the  ordinary  Iriba' 

bad  no  connexion  with  General  Dumouricz,  and  nals.  5.  The  whole  proceedings  at  Viuceunes  «cn 

never  saw  him  ;  and  ihat  since  the  pcdre  he  had  oc-  illegal,  as  having  keen  carried  on,  contrary  to  U** 

casionally  correspondt  d  with  smne  of  his  comrades  In  the  night ;  as  no  defender  or  eo«iii»el  wjs  asdpd 

in  the  interior  oi  the  Ilepublic  on  their  own  affuirs  to  the  accused ;  as  no  wiUacaam  or  documcnl^  mttt 

and  his,  but  no  correspondence  had  taken  place  of  aildoct-d  against  him,  js  his  derlaralioiu admitlcd 

the  kind  alluded  to  iu  the  interrogatory ."  [Seethe  nothing  crimtnol,  and  if  tlM*y  had,  they  wouU  ai< 

declarations  in  Savary,  ii   275.  Pici-es  Just.  No.  iv  ]  per  se  have  warranted  a  conviriiou ;  a«  the  coafN^ 

The   iniquities  connnitted   on  the   tridl   of   the  tion  diii  not  specify  of  what  be  was  foond  laitjt 

Dnke  d'Kngliien  were  so  nmnerous,  At  to  render  it  and  left  a  Situut  for  the  laws  under  which  tke««> 

one  of  the  most  atrocious  prrtreeding<i  recorded  in  tence  was  pronounced,  all  directly  in  the £<cr  vfiia. 

history.  |.  The  neatral  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke  lulory  enartmenta.  >iiee  an  al«l«  ai«m«iirhy  Hapu^ 

of  Baden  was  violated  by  an  armed  force,  without  a  i,  20.  Dhcusshm  des  mefs  dm  tm  Cmmhis/mb  mUaai" 

shadow  of  nwsint,  to  arrest  an  individual  eugagi-d  pour Juger  ie  Due  tTSmfkitm, 
in  no  oTerlacts  of  hostility,  upon  the  mere  suspi*         (I)  Rov.  ii.  953. 
c<on  of  being  engaged  in  rorreitpondence  with  the         (3j  nullin,  8. 
conspirators  in  France*  2>  1he  arrest  was  illegal,  on         i3)  Hullin,  13. 
the  touting  of  having  borne  arms  against  the  Re-         i4)  Hailin,  13»  14. 
public ;  for  Ibe  decrees  of  the  ConvenUon  and  Di-         ($}  ftov.  it  SM* 
factory  on  that  aolgeef^  inhoouui  as  they  wera^  ap- 
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been  provided  for,  and  he  had  been  prohibited  from  forwarding  such  a  com* 
munication  to  the  government  J 


^  •^      Withont  a  vestige  of  evidence  against  the  prince,  did  this  iniquitous 
**"'^iikm.    military  tribunal,  acting  under  the  orders  of  a  still  more  iniquitous 


<k>vernment,  6nd  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  order  him  to  be  imme- 
diately executed.  After  the  interrogatory  had  ceased,  and  while  the  commis- 
sion were  deliberating  mith  closed  doors,  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and 
fell  asleep.  "  He  was  so  well  aware  of  his  approaching  fale,^^  says  Barrel, 
*^  that  when  they  conducted  him  by  torch-light  down  the  broken  and  wind- 
ing staircase  which  led  to  the  fosse  where  the  execution  was  to  take  place,  he 
asked  where  they  were  taking  him,  and  pressing  my  arm,  said,  ^  Are  they 
going  to  leave  me  to  perish  in  a  dungeon,  or  throw  me  into  an  oubliette  f  *  ** 
When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  entering  into  the  fatal  ditch,  saw, 
through  the  grey  mist  of  the  morning,  a  file  of  men  drawn  up,  he  uttered  an 
expression  of  joy  at  being  permitted  to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  only 
requested  that  a  confessor  might  be  sent  for ;  but  this  last  request  was  denied 
him.  He  then  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  which  be  delivered  with  his  watch  and 
ring  to  the  olTIcer  who  attended  him,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan 
and  his  parents ;  and  turning  to  the  soldiers,  exclaimed, ''  I  die  for  my  king 
and  for  France P*  calinly  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  fell  pierced  by 
seven  bails.  His  remains  were  immediately  thrown,  dressed  as  they  were, 
into  the  grave  which  bad  been  prepared  the  evening  before  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  (4). 

No  other  authority  than  that  of  Napolton  himself  is  required  to  stamp  the 
character  of  this  transaction.  Immediately  after  the  execution  was  over,  Sa* 
vary  hastened  to  th<i  first  consul  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  done.  He 
received  the  account  with  much  emotion.  ^^  There  is  something  here,**  said 
he,  ^^  which  surpasses  my  comprehension.  Here  is  a  crime,  and  one  which 
leads  to  nothing  (2).**  The  prince's  innocence  was  soon  completely  demon- 
HbiDBo.  strated.  Hardly  were  his  uncofflned  remains  cold  in  their  grave, 
M^i^iy  ^'ben  the  witnesses  who  had  spoken  of  the  mysterious  personage 
SSJ'hto**  w*»o  "ncl  ^*^^  Georges,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  d*En- 
^^^-  ghien,  upon  being  confronted  with  Pichegrn,  at  once  recognised 
him  as  the  person  to  whom  they  had  alluded.  ^'  The  first  consul,**  says  Sa- 
vary,  *^  upon  receiving  this  information,  mused  long,  and  gave  vent,  by  an 
exclamation  of  grief,  to  his  regret  at  having  consented  to  the  seizure  of  that 
unhappy  man.  Notwithstanding  his  obvious  interest  to  have  the  affair  cleared 
op,  he  enjoined  absolute  silence  regarding  it,  either  because  be  considered 
such  conduct  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  or  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
confess  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  (3).** 

(1)  MdB.  nir  le  Doe  d'Bnghieo.  ii.  17i.  1T2.        Kapolton's      (3)  Tlie  mnrfer  of  the  Duke  d'Eo- 
Ror.  Viadication,  40    Boar.  r.  332.  SS3.  Tlndioatioa    ghien  wm  so  atrocioos  a  pro«ecdia(. 

The  spot  where  this  morder  was  committed  is  of  hlm*elf     that  aliitost  erery  one  conceroed  In  it 

Burked  by  a  litHe  cross  in  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  of  ■*  St..Hel«na.|^  ^.4<,  g„  elTofi  to  throw  the  blav« 

'Vinecnnes,  on  the  side  of  Ih^  forest,  aboat  twenty  off  his  own  shoulders,  and  implicate  more  deeply 

Jards  from  the  dni»brid(^e  leading  Into  the  inner  the  other  bctors  in  the  bloody  tragedy.  Savary,  Ge- 

nilding.  The  author  visited  it  in  August  1833.  when  neral  llnUin.  and  N«pol^n  himself,  have  aU  endea- 

tlie  cannon  on  the  ramparts  wrrc  loaded  with  grape<  voured  to  Tindicate  themseWts,  at  the  expense  of 

•hot,  and  the  whok  walls  of  the  fortress  were  co-  their  associates  in  the  crime;  hut  the  only  iuferenco 

▼orcd  with  workmen  armed  to  the  tc^'tli,  mnverting  which  can  justly  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 

the  Gothic  edifice  iulo  a  atranghold  dt-stiiied  to  their  obsenraliona  is.  that  they  were  all^ilty.and 

bridle  the  licentious  popnbtion  of  Paris,  and  es-  the  first  consul  most  of  all.  In  commenting  on  ihit 

ttbli^h  the  Oriental  despotism  of  Louis-Philippe,  subject,  which  frcquentiy  rernmd  to  his  thoogbta 

The  monument  of  feudal  power,  the  scone  of  despo-  during  the  solitude  of  St.  Helena,  he  at  limes  axcrih- 

tle  cruelty,  the  instrument  of  rerolntionnry  punish  ed  the  catastrophe  to  a  deplorable  excess  of  zeal  in 

ment,  arose  at  onco  to  the riew.  •«  \jn  homines  agi-  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  [  Las  Cas. 

lent,"  says  B«is«net,  "  uaia  Dicn  lea  mene."  Tii.  257 . 1  •*  o^*"  ***  ■"  ""fortunate  pn-pos^ession, 

(2)  Ror.  ii.  45-  taken  np  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  waa 
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abi?  mri      ^  memorable  retribution  awaited  all  the  actors  in  this  bloody  tra*  . 
bntiion    '   gedy.  Mural,  seized  eleven  years  afterwards  on  the  NeapoHian 
mchU      territory,  when  attempting  to  excite  the  people  to  a  revolt,  was  de- 
t^'in  the   livered  over  to  a  military  commission,  tried  under  a  law  which  he 
murdar.      himsclf  had  made,  and  shot.  General  Hailin,  after  haviog  spent, 
as  be  himself  said,  '^  twenty  years  in  unavailing  regrets ;  bowed  down  by  mis- 
fortune ;  blind,  and  unhappy,"  wished  for  the  'grave  to  relieve  him  from  hb 
sufferings  (1) ;  Savary  lived  to  witness  calamities  to  himself  and  his  country 
sufficient,  in  his  own  words,  to  draw  from  his  eyes  tears  of  blood  (2) ,  and 
Napoi^n,  vanquished  in  war,  precipitated  from  his  throne,  stript  of  his  pas- 
sessions,  was  left  an  exile  amidst  the  melandboly  main,  to  refliect  on  tbeeter* 
nal  laws  of  justice  which  he  had  violated,  and  the  boundless  gifis  of  fortmie 
which  he  had  misapplied.  Whether  Providence  interferes  in  the  aflairsof 
mankind  by  any  other  method  than  general  laws,  and  the  indignaition  which 
deeds  of  violence  excite  in  the  human  heart,  must  remain  for  ever  a  mystery; 
but  in  many  cases  the  connexion  between  national,  equally  as  individual, 
crime,  and  its  appropriate  punishment,  is  so  evident  as  to  be  obvious  even  oa 
the  surface  of  history.   The  murder  of  the  Duke  d*Cnghien  lighted  again  the 
flames  of  continental  war,  and  induced  that  terrible  strife  which  ultimately 
brought  the  Tartars  of  the  Desert  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  From  it  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  that  train  of  events  which  precipitated  Napolten  from 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne  to  the  rock  of  St. -Helena. 
Sill*wh"h    ^^^^  ^^^  melancholy  event  was  known  in  Paris  on  the  morning 
this  aot ».  of  the  21st,  an  universal  stupor  and  consternation  prevailed.   Few 
paru.  °      were  to  be  found  who  approved  of  the  deed ;  distrust,  terror,  an- 
xiety, were  depicted"  in  every  countenance.   It  was  openly  stigmatized  by  t 
great  proportion  of  the  people  as  a  bloody  and  needless  assassination ;  among 
none  was  the  general  grief  more  poignant  than  the  warmest  partisans  of  Na- 
poldon ;  the  bright  morning  of  the  consulate  seemed  overcast,  and  the  empire 
to  be  ushered  in  by  deeds  of  Oriental  cruelty.  Crowds  issued  daily  through 
the  barrier  deTrdne,  to  visit,  in  the  fosse  of  Vincennes,  the  spot  where  the 
victim  had  suffered ;  a  favourite  spaniel,  which  had  followed  the  prince  to 
the  place  of  execution,  faithful  in  death,  was  to  be  seen  constantly  lying  on 
the  grave.   The  interest  excited  by  its  appearance  was  so  strong,  that  by  an 
order  of  the  police  the  dog  was  removed,  and  all  access  to  the  place  pro- 
hibited (3j. 
And  m  the    The  consternation  which  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
furrign  am-  ^|p|QQ^^^^  |^y  ^^  gQH  gfestor.  CouricTS  woro  inslanily  de^ 


worked  np  to  nudness  by  the  reports  he  received  of  nions  and  cluiracter  of  tKe  prioce,  aocl  esfMciaOj  if 

conspiracirs  and  plots  in  ever}*  direction  around  1  h^d  seen  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  tarn,  bat  wlikk 

him  I  [Las  Oas.  vti.  253,  257-  ]  but  in  bis  testament  waa  never  driiveced,  God  knows  for  what  rriMii, 

he  reverted  to  the  wore  inauly  course  of  adiniUin^  till  after  be  was  uo  more,  moal  cettainlj  1  wmU 

the  dreil,  taking  upon  bimotrll  its  whole  responsibi-  have  pardoned  him."  [  Laa  Cas.  vii.  2SS.  ]  Wwy 

liiv.  and  cndeuvourinc  to  justify  it  on  reaiwiis  of  asserts  that  Mapoleoa  said  lo  Real,  after  kcariaf  ikit 


slate  necessity.  "  1  arrested  ike  Duke  d'EugUien,"  circumslanoes    of  the   prince's   death  :— **  C 

said  he  in  that  solemn  iuslrument,  "  because  that  py  T— — .  Vhat  have  von  made  me  do  ?*'  [Savarf. 

measure  was  necessary  to  the  strcurity,  the  interest,  Viudic«tioa,  60*  ]  and  Napoleon  said  to  O'Maaiaat 

•od  the  honour  of  the  French  pe4«plc,   when  the  S^-Helena,  that  **  ralleynnd  had  kept  thcdaka't 

(lounl  d'Artois  maintained,  on  his  own  admission,  letter,  «  ntten  to  him  from  Strasboarg.  «od  eaty  d» 

sixty  assassins.  In  similar  circumstances  I  would  do  livcrt*d  it  two  days  after  his  death;"  (U'Veaia* 

ths  same."  [  Test,  de  R*p,  st-c.  Q.  ]  As  if  any  rea*  i.  321,  349.  ]  but  fiourrienue  asserts  that  Ihc  wkab 

SODS  of  honour,  iulcresL,  or  security  can  ever  call  story  of  such  a  letter  having  been  vriUen  mad  krfl 

for  or  justify  the  deith  of  an  innocent  man  without  b«ck  is  an  entire  fabrication.     !i€9  BoeaAaftvas**. 

either  enquiry,  evidence,  or  trial.  [Test,  do  Nap.  3l2. 

aec.  6]  (1)  HoUin's  Hemoiis,  |. 

It  is  bat  justice  to  Napol^n,  however,  to  add,  that  (2)  Savary,  Iv.  3S2. 

he  said  at  2>t.  Helena,— "Most  ceruinly  if  1  had  (3;  Rot.  ii.45.  Boor.  T.  919'  Bif.iT.MI. 
basn  infonMd  in  time  of  cartaia  features  in  the  opi' 
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patched  to  St,-Pet6rsburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  all  the  powers  at  Paris  met  to  concert  measures  on  the  subject.  '^  All 
Paris,'^  says  Al.  Dalberg,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Baden,  ^^  is  in  consternation  ; 
Europe  will  shudder  at  the  deed.  We  are  approaching  a  terrible  crisis;  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  knows  no  bounds;  nothing  is  sacred  in  his  eyes;  he 
^'ill  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  passions.  M.  Gobentxell,  Luccbesini,  and 
Oubrill  are  concerting  measures  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rit»- 
sia(i).'^  M.  Talleyrand,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  gave  a  ball  on  the 
Dight  of  the  day  on  which  the  prince  was  executed ;  but,  its  aspect  was 
mournful,  and  several  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  sent  their  apology. 
The  Cabinet  of  Prussia  presented  an  energetic  note,  complaining  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  territory  of  Baden,  while  that  of  Russia  ordered  a  eourt  mourn- 
ing for  his  death,  which  was  worn  by  all  the  ambassadors  of  that  power  at 
foreign  courts,  and  addressed  a  vigorous  remonstrance  to  the  French  G<h 
Ycniment.  The  higher  classes  at  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  were  vehe- 
ment  in  their  condemnation  of  the  sanguinary  proceeding ;  the  indignation 
of  the  English  people,  the]  vehemence  of  the  English  press,  knew  no  bounds; 
and  already  were  to  be  seen,  both  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  (2),  and  the  feelings  awakened  in  their  subjects,  the  seeds  of 
the  coalition  which  brought  the  continent  in  arms  to  the  fields  of  Austerlitz 
and  Eylau. 
CMmft^       That  indignation  which  the  monarchies  of  Europe  did  not  as  yet 
^M^chir  venture  openly  to  express,  a  single  courageous  individual,  but  one 
tcMibriaod.  wiiose  weight  was  equal  to  a  nation  in  arms,  did  not  hesitate  im- 
mediately to  manifest.  The  illustrious  author  of  the  ^^  G^nie  do  Christia- 
nisme,^^  M.  Chateaubriand,  had  been  recently  appointed  ambassador  of 
France  at  the  republic  of  the  Yalais,  and  he  was  presented  to  the  first  consul 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  to  take  leave  preparatory  to  his  departure.  He 
observed  at  the  time  a  striking  alteration  on  the  visage  of  the  first  consul,  and 
a  sombre  expression  in  his  countenance ;  his  matchless  powers  of  dissimula- 
tion could  not  conceal  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but  Chateaubriand  knew 
of  nothing  at  the  time  to  which  it  could  have  been  owing.  Hardly  had  he  left 
tbe  Tuileries  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  d^Enghien ; 
be  instantly  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  appointment.  This  intrepid  conduct 
excited  a  vehement  burst  of  anger  in  the  breast  of  the  first  consul ;  and  the 
friends  of  Chateaubriand  were  in  the  greatest  alarm  every  morning  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  expecting  to  hear  of  his  arrest  during  the  night ;  but  (he  Prin- 
cess Eliza,  who  was  inspired  with  the  highest  admiration  for  that  great  author, 
at  length  succeeded  in  avertinga  tempest  which  in  its  outset  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  modem  literature.  From  that 
period,  however,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  enmity  between 
that  great  author  and  the  first  consul,  which  continued  uninterrupted  till 
the  Restoration  (3). 
SbirirU*.     Napoleon  was  strongly  irriuted  by  any  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
'^\Ln  ^    or  resistance  to  bis  will,  and  accordingly  he  never  foiigave  ChA- 
ofbte.'"'*^  teaubriand  for  the  public  reproof  administered  on  this  memorable 
occasion ;  but  his  feelings  had  no  influence  on  his  judgment,  and  no  man 
could  better  appreciate  dignified  or  heroic  conduct  in  an  adversary.  Although, 
therefore,  the  author  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity"  never  afterwards  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  the  Grst  consul,  he  occupied  a  high  place  in  his 

(1)  M.  n.rlbcrg'i  Ictlcr,  March  22, 1804,  Pari*.         (2)  Big.  ili.  S45.  !Ann.  Reg.  1804.  State  papers, 
HoV.  ii.  290.  6*2.  Bouf.  ti.  4,  5.  Bot.  ii.  244. 

(3)  Hour.  T.  348,  849.  Bign.  Hi*  344. 
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estimatioii,  and  this  coHtinaed  in  exile  even  after  the  essential  injory  done  by 
that  author  to  his  cause  by  the  celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  '^  Constitation^ 
monarchy,*'  published  at  the  Restoration.  ^'Chateaubriand,^*  said  he, ''  has 
received  from  nature  the  sacred  Qre ;  his  works  attest  it ;  his  style  is  not  that 
of  Racine,  it  is  that  of  a  prophet.  There  is  no  one  but  himself  in  the  voritf 
who  could  have  said  with  impunity  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that  the  great- 
coat and  hat  of  Napol6>n,  placed  on  the  end  of  a  stick  on  the  coast  of  Brest, 
would  make  Europe  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to  another  (1).** 
DfaiJi  or  This  tragic  event  was  soon  followed  by  another  still  more  mis- 
Phbe^n.    ,|e|.|Q„s^  ^riy  QQ  |)|g  morning  of  the  5th  April,  General  Ficbegra 

was  found  strangled  in  prison.  Since  his  apprehension  he  had  undergone  ten 
separate  examinations,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
fronted with  Georges,  Lajolais,  and  all  the  witnesses  who  were  examined 
against  them.  On  all  occasions,  however,  he  had  evinced  an  unconqncFaUe 
firmness  and  resolution.  No  one  was  injured  by  his  answers;  and  nothing 
whatever  had  been  elicited  from  him  calculated  to  effect  the  great  object  of 
implicating  Moreau  in  the  conspiracy.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by 
courageous  demeanour,  that  Real  said  openly  before  several  persons  on 
mingfrom  one  of  his  examinations,—"  What  a  man  that  Pichegm  is?**  In 
all  his  declarations  he  was  careful  to  abstain  from  any  thing  which  might 
involve  any  other  person,  and  exhibited  a  grandeur  of  character  and  gene- 
rous resolution  in  his  fetters,  which  excited  the  admiration  even  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  positively  refused,  however,  to  sign  any  of  his  judicial  declarations; 
alleging  as  a  reason,  that  be  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the 
police,  who,  having  once  got  his  signature,  would  by  a  chemical  process  elli- 
cace  all  the  writing  which  stood  above  it,  and  insert  another  statement,  con- 
taining every  thing  which  they  wished  him  to  admit.  He  loudly  annoanced 
his  inlenlion  of  speaking  out  boldly  on  bis  trial,  and  in  particular  deckred 
that  he  was  resolved  '^  to  unfold  the  odious  means  by  which  he  and  bis  com- 
panions had  been  entrapped  into  the  conspiracy  by  the  police.  That  they  had 
at  length  become  fully  sensible  of  the  Machiavelian  devices  which  bad  been 
practised  upon  them,  from  the  facility  given  to  their  landing  and  coming  to 
Paris,  and  the  utter  nullity  of  all  the  reports  they  had  received  of  the  genml 
disposition  in  their  favour.  That  having  had  their  eyes  at  length  opened, 
they  were  only  solicitous  to  get  out  of  Paris,  and  were  making  preparations 
April  i6.  i8o4.for  that  purpose  when  they  were  arrested  by  the  police.'^  This  in* 
tention  to  speak  out  at  the  trial  was  in  an  especial  manner  declared  on  the 
day  of  his  last  examination  taken  before  Real,  and  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  he  was  found  strangled  in  his  cell  (2).* 
s<>rsn>o«*      The  surgeons  who  were  called  to  examine  the  body  of  the  deceased 
bbdr^iIT.    signed  a  report,  in  which  they  stated  that  **'  the  body  was  Ibond 
with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  hard  twisted  round  the  neck  by  means 
of  a  small  stick  about  live  inches  long,  which  was  kept  tighten  the  left 
cheek  on  which  it  rested  by  one  end,  which  prevented  it  from  unwinding, 
and  produced  the  strangulation  which  had  terminated  in  death.**  The  ^m- 
darmes  in  attendance  declared  that  they  heard  no  noise,  except  a  conside- 
rable coughing  on  the  part  of  the  general,  which  lasted  till  one,  when  it 
ceased ;  and  that  the  sound  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  had  difficulty  of 
respiration  (5).  This  is  all  the  light  which  positive  evidence  throws  on  thb 
mysterious  transaction ;  but  it  were  well  for  the  memory  of  Napoiton  if  mo- 

(0  Nap.  in  Mont.  ir.  24*.  Boar.  v.  340,  359-  {$>  Boar.  vi.  Si.  33.   Rot.  ti.  SS.   An.  a■^ 

(a)  Boar.  T.  23,  S|.  Big.  iii.  4|  t.  i$04,  868.  State  papen. 
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ral  presumptioiis  of  greater  sireDgth  than  any  such  testimoiiy  did  not  incline 
to  the  darker  side  (i ). 
ReBrrtiAw  ^'  WhoH  you  woald  discover,''  says  Machiavel,  ^^  who  is  the  author 
Sbi^prlT  of  a  crime,  consider  who  had  an  interest  to  commit  if  Judging  hy 
Vnt  ^ni  tb^s  standard,  moral  presumption  weighs  heavily  against  the  first 
to  budratk.  consul.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  step  in  his  life;  the  im- 
perial sceptre  was  within  his  grasp,  and  the  public  authorities  had  already 
been  instructed  to  petition  him  to  assume  the  crown  of  Charlemagne.  At  the 
same  timeahe  crisis  was  of  the  most  violi^nt  kind.  The  Royalist  party  were 
in  the  highest  stale  of  eicitement,  in  consequence  of  the  execution  of  the 
Dnke  d'Enghien;  the  Republicans,  in  sullen  indignation,  awaited  the  trial  of 
Moreau.  In  these  critical  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  on  such  inflammable  materials 
by  the  bold  declarations  of  Pich^u  at  his  trial,  openly  denouncing  the  in- 
trigues and  treachery  of  the  police,  and  tearing  aside  the  veil  which  concealed 
the  dark  transactions  by  which  Fouch^  had  precipitated  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties  into  measures  so  eminently  calculated  to  aid  the  ascent  of 
Napol<^on  to  the  throne.  The  first  consul,  It  is  true,  had  no  cause  either  to 
be  apprehensive  of  Pichegru,  or  to  doubt  his  conviction  at  the  trial ;  but  his 
minisners  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  the 
revelations  made  by  so  energetic  and  intrepid  a  character,  and  the  strongest 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  would  utterly  negative  all  attempts  to  implicate 
bis  great  rival  Moreau  in  the  conspiracy.  In  these  circumstances,  private  as- 
sassination became  the  obvious  expedient,  and  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
Temple  numerous  wri  tches  were  to  be  found,  trained  to  crime,  and  pro- 
foundly versed  in  all  the  means  of  perpetrating  it  in  the  way  least  likely  to 
incur  detection.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  therefore,  that  Pichegru 
was  murdered,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  connect  Napoleon  with  the  act; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  Foucb<$  and  the  police,  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  the  infamous  means  used  by  them  to  implicate  both 
Moreau  and  the  Royalists  in  the  trammels  of  a  conspiracy,  which  they  had  so' 
much  reason  to  apprehend  from  the  illustrious  captive's  known  character  and 
declared  resolution. 

This  view  is  strongly  confirmed,  when  it  is  recollected,  on  the  other  hand, 
Pichegru  himself  had  no  conceivaMe  motive  for  committing  suicide.  Death 
to  so  old  a  soldier  and  determined  a  character  could  have  few  terrors;  and  the 
experience  of  the  Revolution  has  proved  that  its  prospect  hardly  ever  led  to 
self-destruction.  He  had  uniformly  and  energetically  declared  his  resolution 
to  speak  fully  out  at  the  trial,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  shake  that  deter- 
mination, for  his  own  condemnation  he  must  from  the  first  have  regarded  as 
certain.  Voluntary  strangulation  in  the  way  in  which  Pichegru  perished,  if 
not  an  impossible,  is  at  least  a  highly  diflicult  act;  the  religious  impressions 
which  he  had  preserved  from  his  youth  upwards  rendered  it  highly  impro- 
bable; and  the  secrecy  which  Government  maintained  in  regard  to  his  decla- 
rations, necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  contained  matter  which 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  bury  in  the  tomb.  So  universal  was  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  these  circumstances,  that  M.  Real,  on  the  morning  of  his 
death,  said,  ^'  Though  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  that  this  was  a 

(l)  It  is  not  tlip  least  intcrrsting  circumstance  in  older  than  the  first  consul,  they  bnd  received  their 

this  ttielanclioljr  story,  that  Pichegru  had  hern  the  comoiissioiis  as  lieuleitants  of  artillery  at  the  same 

school  companifin  of  Napoleon  at  the  military  aca-  time.   Now  the  one  was  about  to  ascend  the  throne 

demy  of  Britnue.   They  had  been  bred  up  in  the  of  France,  while  the  other  was  strangled  in  a  duo* 

same  house,  and  it  was  he  who  taught  Napoleon  the  geon.— 6ee  BooftaiByvs*  vi,  l9f  1A> 
four  first  rales  of  arithmetic.  Though  considerably 
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suicide,  yet  it  will  always  be  said  that,  des|)airing  of  coDViction,  we  stranded 
him  ill  prison  (1);  a  cri  de  conscience  coming  from  such  a  character,  at  so 
early  a  period,  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  mys- 
terious cAse,  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  private  secretary,  declares  it  as  his  firm 
conviction  that  he  was  murdered  (%) ;  and  Savary,  while  he  deni(»  this  him- 
self, tells  us  that  the  belief  of  his  assassination  was  so  general,  that  a  hig|i 
functionary,  a  friend  of  his  own,  spoke  of  it  some  years  afterwards  as  a  mal- 
ter  concerning  which  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and  raeDUoDed  the 
gendarmes  as  the  persons  by  whom  the  bloody  deed  had  been  parried  into 
execution  (5).  The  populace  of  Paris,  struck  by  the  mysterious  circumstances 
of  his  death,  ascribed  it  to  the  Mamelukes  who  had  accompanied  Napoleon 
from  Egypt,  and  had  been  trained  to  such  deeds  in  the  recesses  of  Eastern 
seraglios  (4). 

At  length,  after  long  and  tedious-  preparatory  examinations,  Moreao, 
Georges,  the  two  Polignacs,  IjBl  Riviere,  and  all  the  accused,  were  brought  to 
trial.  Before  leaving  tiie  Temple,  Georges  harangued  the  other  prisoners  in 
the  court,  and  earnestly  recomn)ended  prudence  and  moderation,  and  thai 
they  should  abstain  from  criminating  each  other.  The  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  recollection  that  it  was  from  the  same  walls  that  Louis  XVI 
had  been  taken  to  the  scaffold,  had  subdued  to  a  sadder  and^ milder  mood 
his  naturally  daring  and  vehement  character.  '^  If  in  the  trials  which  await 
ns,'^  said  he,  ^^  your  firmness  should  ever  forsake  you,  look  on  me,  recollect 
that  I  am  with  you,  remember  that  my  fate  will  be  the  same  as  your  own. 
Yes!  we  cannot  be  separated  in  death,  and  it  is  that  which  should  console  us. 
Continue,  then,  mild  and  considerate  towards  each  other,  redouble  your 
mutual  regards,  let  your  common  fate  draw  tighter  the  bonds  of  your  affee- 
tion.  Regard  not  the  past.  We  are  placed  in  our  present  position  by  the  will 
of  God;  in  the  hour  of  death  let  us  pray  that  our  country,  rescued  from  the 
yoke  which  oppresses  it,  may  one  day  be  blessed  under  the  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bons. Never  forget  that  it  was  from  the  prison  which  we  are  about  to  quit 
that  Louis  XVI  went  forth  to  the  scaffold.  Let  his  sublime  example  be  your 
model  and  your  guide  (5).'' 
Trial  or       Early  on  the  28lh  May,  the  doors  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  were 
cZrlri     thro  An  open,  and  the  trial  began.  Au  immense  crowd  insUntly 
and  othen.  rushcd  iu,  and  occupied  every  avenue  to  the  hall ;  the  doors  were 
besieged  by  thousands,  urgent  to  obtain  admittance.  The  public  anxiety 
rose  to  the  highest  pilch.  Persons  of  the  chief  rank  and  greatest  oonsidera- 

(0  ^^^-  »:  5fl.  \voa!d  hart  slmck."  [I^  Ca».  vii.  344  ]  Had  Sap*. 

(2j  Boor.  vi.  25,  35.  lean's  veracily  been  equal  lo  his  abiiilj-  as  a  ckr»- 

(3)  Rov.  ii.  56.  nicler  of  tbe  crents  of  his  lime,  this  passa^  wnaH 

>aiioI*on's      In  discooning  on  lliis  sabject  at  St.-  hare  liceii  dosemiiy  of  Ihe  higlirat  constderatMa ; 

h!m«Hf  on     *'*-*''^"^'  *^'op<''«^»«  ••bicrved."  that  be  but  ihf  sUghlesl  acqiMialance  with  hia  writiugs  aad 

ihisiubjrct    ^""'**  '***  ash.imcd  to  defend  liiinself  actions  most  be  sufficient  to  coiiTinr*  erery  im{>3r- 

at  St  -lie-      against  such  a  charge ;  its  absurdity  Ual  person,  that  he  bad  noregard  wbat^rer  V>  iralh. 

Irna.              w.issomaiiiftrston  its  very  face.  N\  hat  in  any  thing  ihjl  he  cither  said  or  wrote,  aad  bred 

could  I  gain  by  it  ?  A  ni.in  of  my  character  does  not  off  words  ns  he  would  do  shot  in  a  battle,  to  pro^ 

act  without  suffic  enl  motives.    Havel   ere  r  been  dnce  a  present  effect,  without  the  8liglrt<-Kiia«atlbat 

known  to  shed  hlond  by  mere  c.inricc .'    Wlialevcr  they  ever  would  bo  sif.od  by  sabvrqarnl  agci,  ot 

efforts  m.iy  have  been  nude  to  bhtcktMi  my  memory,  nUim.jtely  recoil  upon  liimielf.    He  forgets  tkat  it 

those  who  know  me  arc  awan?  that  my  nature  is  was  to  secure  the  contrictiou  of  Morean.  ami  e«t  all 

foicign  to  crim*-;  llicrc  is  not  in  my  whole  career,  the  d;nnning  evidence  that  he  couUl  give  in  rfgari 

a  single  net  of  which  I  could  not  speak  before  any  to  him,  that  the  private  aV5.is.si nation  of  Ptcbrgni 

trilju:ial  on  carlh,  I  do  nut  sity,  wiiliont  cnib.irrass-  became  expedient,  and  that  the  more  he  iterates 

mcnt,  but  withadvnuiaKu.    In  truth  Pichfgru  saw  the  character  of  the  Repubiicau  General   wUo  was 

that  his  silualMin  wa*  des|>erate  i  hi*  daring  mind  bronghl  to  trial,  the  nior«  he  nuquifirc  the  ptote- 

could  not  endure  the  infamy  of  punishment;  he  dcs-  bility  of  the  destruction  of  the  Royalibt  chief  wha«e 

paired  of  my  ciemenry,  or  despised  it,  and  put  him-  lestinumy  might  have  ind  to  his  aoquitlal. 

self  to  death.    Hid   1  been  inclined  to  commit  a  (4)  Ann,  Reg.  1804*  165. 

crime,  it  was  not  Pichegni,  bnt   Morcau.  that  1  (5)  Bonr.  vi.  4T. 
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tioD  in  Paris  were  there ;  the  remnants  of  the  old  nohility,  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  Republic,  flocked  to  a  scene  where  the  fate  of  characters  so  interest- 
ing to  both  was  to  be  determined.  The  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  forty-five, 
-were  put  to  the  bar  together.  Public  indignation  murmured  aloud  at  seeing 
the  conqueror  of  Hoheniinden  seated  amidst  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
regarded  as  the  hired  bravoes  of  England,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  which 
lasted  twelre  days,  a  letter  from  Moreau  to  the  first  consul,  written  from  the 
prison  of  the  Temple,  was  read,  in  which  he  stated  his  case  with  so  much 
simplicity  and  candour,  that  it  produced  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
audience  (1).  The  result  of  the  trial  was,  that  Moreau^s  innocence  was  com- 
pletely established,  or  rather  the  prosecutor  totally  failed  to  prove  any  cH- 
minal  connexion  on  his  part  with  the  conspirators;  not  one  witness  could  fix 
either  a  guilty  act  or  important  circumstance  upon  him.  He  admitted  having 
seen  Pichegru  on  several  occasions,  but  positively  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  presence  of  Georges;  and,  though  two  witnesses  were  adduced  who 
gwore  to  that  fact,  their  testimony  was  unworthy  of  credit,  being  that  of 
accused  persons  under  trial  for  the  same  crime  (i).  Throughout  the  whole 
trial  his  demeanour  was  dignified,  mild,  and  unassuming.  On  one  occasion 
only  his  indignant  spirit  broke  forth,  when  the  president  accused  him  of  a 
desire  to  make  himself  dictator : — ^'  Me  dictator !  ^  exclaimed  he,  ^^  and  with 
the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons !  Who  then,  would  be  my  supporters?  I  could 
find  none  but  in  the  French  soldiers,  of  whom  I  have  commanded  nine-tenths 
and  saved  above  fifty-thousand.  They  have  arrested  all  my  aides-de-camp,  all 
the  officers  of  my  acquaintance,  but  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  could  be  found 
against  any  one,  and  they  have  all  been  set  at  liberty.  Can  there  be  such 
folly  as  to  suppose  that  I  proposed  to  make  myself  dictator  by  means  of  the 
partisans  of  the  old  French  princes,  who  have  combated  for  the  Royalist  cause 
since  4792?  Do  you  really  believe  that  these  men,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
should  have  been  so  suddenly  changed  as  to  make  me  dictator?  Y'ou  speak  of 
my  fortune,  of  my  income;  1  began  with  nothing,  and  might  now  have  been 
worth  50,000,000  francs ;  I  possess  only  a  house  and  a  small  property  attached 
to  it ;  my  allowances  amount  to  40,000  francs,  and  let  that  be  compared  with 
my  services  (3)." 

Letter  of         (l)  Morrau  Ihrre  said,  **  In  the  cam-  thority  lo  which  all  Frenrliraca  woqM  look  Id  csm 

-    Morrm  to     paign  of  1707'  we  took  the  pep-  rs  of  of  diffically,  and  that  1  sitoald  be  the  first  to  range 

Kapolten.     the  Ausiriaii  staff;  amoiipsi  thj-m  were  myself  under  its  authority.  Soch  overtures  made  to 

sereral  which  seemed  to  implicate  Pichegru  in  a  me,  a  private  individual,  wishing  to  kc<>p  op  no 

correspondence  with  the  French  prioccs;  thiadis*  connexions,  neither  in  the  army,  nine-tenths  of 

covery  gave  us  both  great  pain,  but  we  resolved  to  which  have  served  under  my  orders,  nor  in  the  state, 

bury  it  m  oblivion,  as  Pichegru,  lieing  no  longer  at  imposed  upon  me  no  duty  but  that  of  refusal ;  the 

the  head  of  the  army,  was  not  in  a  siiuation  to  do  infamy  of  becoming  an  infonncr  was  repoguant  to 

injury  lo  the  Republic.  The  events  of  the  1 8th  Fruc-  my  character;  ever  judged  with  so  verity,  such  a 

tidorsocceAled,  di.<«qnietnde  became  universal;  and  penon  becomeft  odious,  and  deserving  of  eternal 

two  officers  who  were  acquainted  with  that  rorrrs-  reprobation  when  be  turns  against  those  from  whom 

pondcnce,  represented  to  me  the  necessity  of  making  hr  has  received  oblij;ations,  or  with  whom  he  has 

it  public.    1  was  then  a  public  functionary,  and  maintained  lenns  of  friendship.  Soch.  general,  hare 

could  uo  longer  preserve  silrnce.    During  the  two  been  my  connexions  with  Pieliegru;  ihc)  will  surely 

last  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  since  the  peace,  he  convince  you  that  rash  and  ill-fonuded  ccnclusions 

has  occasionally  made  remote  ai.d  circuitous  over-  have  been  drawn  from  a  conduct  on  my  part  jier- 

torestome  as  to  the  possibilitv  of  entering  into  a  baps  imprudent,    but   far  from   being  criminal." 

correspondence  with  the  Freucfj  princes,  but  I  con-  These  words  bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  they  em- 

sidered  them  so  ridlLulous  that  1  never  made  any  brate  the  whole  of  what  \*  as  proved  against  Moreau. 

answer.  ^'ot  one  of  the  119  witncssi-s  examined  at  the  trial 

"  As  lo  Ihc  present  conspiracy,  I  can  equally  as-  said  more  against  him. — Bo'issikrss,  vi.  118,  l20. 

•are  vou  that  1  have  not  had  the  smallest  share  in  it.  (!i)  Lajolais  and  Picot  were  the  persona  who  spoke 

1  repeat  it,  general,  whatever  proposition  may  have  to  it,  and  Ujolais  was  the  secret  agent  of  Fouche 

been  made  lo  me,  I  rejected  it  in  opinion,  and  re-  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  and  both  were 

garded  it  as  the  most  absurd  of  projects.   W  hen  it  fellow-prisoners  at  the  bar  with  Moreau.  [fiovigo, 

was  represented  to  me  that  the  occasion  of  a  descent  ii.  63.] 

into  England  would  be  fisvourable  to  o  change  of  (3)  Foar.'vi.  115,  123>  124*  Bo^*  >>: 
govemment,  I  answered,  that  the  Senate  was  the  an- 
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intoM^  In.    As  the  case  went  on,  and  the  impossihility  of  conrieting  Morera 
H^Vt'*    ^  ^be  capital  charge  preferred  against  him  became  apparent,  the 
Punt.        disquietude  of  the  first  consul  was  extreme.  He  sent  in  private  for 
the  judges,  and  questioned  them  minutely  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the 
process;  and  as  it  had  become  impossible  to  convict  him  of  any  share  in  the 
conspiracy,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  minor  cterge 
of  remotely  aiding  them.  Some  of  the  judges  proposed  that  he  shoald  be  en- 
tirely acquitted,  but  the  President  Hemart  informed  them  that  such  a  result 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  impelling  the  Government  into  measures  of  still 
greater  severity ;  and  therefore  this  compromise  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Napoleon  strongly  urged  a  capital  sentence,  in  the  idea  probably  of  over- 
whelming his  rival  by  a  pardon ;  but  the  judges  returned  the  noble  answer : 
*'  and  if  we  do  so,  who  will  pardon  us?*^  In  truth,  the  temper  of  the  poMk 
mind  was  such,  that  any  capital  sentence  on  so  illustrious  a  person  would 
probably  have  produced  a  violent  commotion,  and  it  was  extremely  douhtiiii 
whether  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  would  not  have  risen  at  onoe 
to  his  rescue.  So  intense  was  the  interest  excited  by  his  situation,  that  when 
Lecourbe,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  of  his  lieutenants,  entered 
the  court  with  the  infant  child  of  Moreau  in  his  arms,  all  the  military  present 
spontaneously  rose  and  presented  arms;  and  if  Moreau  had  given  the  w«»rd, 
the  court  would  that  moment  have  been  overturned,  and  the  prisoners  liber- 
ated. Whenever  he  rose  to  address  the  judges,  the  gendarmes,  by  whom  he 
was  guarded,  rose  also,  and  remained  uncovered  till  he  sat  down.   In  fact, 
the  public  mind  was  so  agitated,  that  the  influence  of  Moreau  in  fetters  al- 
most equalled  that  of  the  first  consul  on  the  throne  (1). 
dlfrl^Jnce'     ^^®  demeanour  of  Georges  throughout  the  whole  trial  was  stoical 
or  G^r/A.  and  indifferent;  he  rejected  the  humane  proposals  made  to  bim  by 
Napol^n  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would  abandon  his  attempts  to  reinstate  the 
Bourbons,  saying,  ^^  that  his  comrades  had  followed  him  into  France,  and  he 
would  follow  them  to  death.'**  Armand  and  Jules  Polignac  excited  the  warm- 
est interest,  by  the  generous  contest  which  ensued  between  them  as  to  whidi 
coiidrinD«tioii  had  been  really  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  each  trying  to  take 
MneXr^'     the  whole  blame  upon  himself,  and  to  exculpate  the  other  (2). 
When  the  debates  were  closed,  and  the  judges  retired  to  deliberate,  the  pub- 
lic anxiety  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  they  remained  four-and -twenty  hours 
in  consultation ;  and  all  the  ^hile,  the  court,  and  all  its  avenues,  were  throng- 
ed with  anxious  multitudes.  The  most  breathless  suspense  prevailed,  when 
the  judges  returned  to  the  court,  and  Hemart,  seating  himself  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  read  out  the  sentence,  which  condemned  Georges  Gadondal, 
Bouvet  de  Lozier,  Roussillon,  M.  de  Riviere,  Armand  de  Polignac,  Lajolais, 
Picot,  Cost  or  San  Victor,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  to  death ;  and 
Moreau,  Jules  de  Polignac,  Leridant,  Roland,  and  a  young  girl  named  Issaj, 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  (3). 
p«biir  frri-    Though  ihc  preservation  of  Moreau's  life,  which  had  been  placed 
iubjra!"*'  in  such  imminent  hazard,  was  universally  considered  as  a  subject 

(0  Bour.  Ti.  124.  126;    Big.  iii.  420.  gWe  credit  lo  what  his  graerosity  has  proaiptcd 

[2)  Armand  de  l*oh>nac  first  declared  publicly,  him  to  suggest  in  my  beliair.     If  onr  r.f  os  mort 

thai  hr  alone  was  accoasary  to  tli©  toiispirjcy,  and  peri&h,  I  am  the  gtuUy  person.    Restore  him  tn  his 

that  his  brother  u as  entirely  inmiccnt,  •ind  earnest-  weeping  wife;  1   hare  none  to  lamrat  ewe;  Iota 

y  iinpln:-ed  that   the  stroke  of  justice  might  fdU  brave  dealh.    Too  young  to  have  etijoved  life,  Imw 

on  him  {tlone.   On  the  followiiii;  djy.  his   brother  can  1  rrgrcl  it?"— "  Wo,"  «chimed  Armand,  "jio* 

Jules  rose  and  stid,  "  I  was  ion  much  moved  yes-  have   liic  before  you;  I  alone  am  tl«  gii'lty  pcr- 

terday  at  what  my  brother  s.i:d  to  be  able  lo  attend  son,  I  alone  ought  to  perish  " — Hoes.  ri.  lU,  ill. 

to  wliat  1  was  to  advance  i a  my  own  defence;  but  (3)  Bonr.  vi.   13S,  l40.  Big.  iii.  431.    Aanr,  it 

to-day,  when  I  am  more  cool,  1  implore  yon  not  to  62.  63* 
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of  congratulation,  yet  the*  condemnation  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  highest  society  in  Paris,  lo  death  together, 
spread  a  general  consternation  through  the  capital.  During  four  years  of  a 
steady  and  lenient  administration,  the  people  had  not  only  lost  their  indif- 
ference, but  acquired  a  horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood ;  and  a  catastrophe 
of  this  sort,  which  recalled  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  Convention,  diffused 
uni  v^ersal  distress.  To  this  feeling  soon  succeeded  a  sense  of  the  gross  injustice 
done  to  Moreau,  found  guilty  upon  the  unsupported  declarations  of  two 
eonspirators  who  were  condemned  along  with  himself;  and  with  so  strong  a 
sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  conviction  in  the  breast  of  the  judges,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sentence  him  to  a  punishment,  ridiculous  and  inadequate  if 
he  were  guilty,  oppressive  if  innocent  (1). 
S  tblTint  Napol^n,  however,  was  not  really  cruel ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
consul.  in  general  averse  to  measures  of  severity,  and  only  callous  to  all 
wnCie'roM  the  suffering  they  occasioned,  when  they  seemed  necessary  either 
ta^^''**'  for  the  projects  of  his  ambition,  or  the  principles  of  his  state  policy. 
His  object  in  all  these  measures  was  to  attain  the  throne,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which  struck  terror  into  the  Royalists, 
and  the  condemnation  of  Aloreau,  which  paralysed  the  Republicans,  seemed 
indispensable.  Having  attained  these  steps,  he  yielded  not  less  to  bis  own 
inclinations  than  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  in  pardoning  many  of  the  per- 
sons convicted.  Murat,  immediately  after  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
repaired  to  Napol^n,  and  cairnestly  entreated  him  to  signalize  his  accession 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  pardoning  all  the  accused;  but  he  could  not  obtain 
from  him  so  splendid  an  act  of  mercy.  Josephine,  never  wanting  at  the  call 
of  humanity,  exerted  her  powerful  influence  in  favour  of  several  of  the  per- 
sons under  sentence ;  many  other  persons  at  the  court  followed  her  example, 
and  others  were  pardoned,  in  particular  Lajolais,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  they  had  rendered  to  the  police  during  the  conspiracy.  In  these 
different  ways,  Bouvel  de  Lozicr,  Riviere,  Armand  de  Polignac,  Lajolais,  and 
Armand  Gaillard,  and  three  others,  experienced  the  mercy  of  the  first  consul. 
The  remainder  were  executed  on  the  25th  June,  on  the  place  de  Grdve;  they 
all  underwent  their  fate  with  heroic  fortitude,  protesting  with  their  last 
breath  their  fidelity  to  their  king  and  country,  and  Georges,  in  particular, 
insisted  upon  dying  first,  in  order  that  his  companions,  who  knew  Uiat  he  had 
been  offered  bis  pardon  by  the  first  consul,  might  see  that  he  had  not  deserted 
them  in  the  extreme  hour  (2). 
Hu  imitj  Napoleon  asserted  to  Bourrienne,  shortly  after  the  trial  was  over, 
toMonou.   jjjjj  jjg  Ij^j  ijgg^  greatly' annoyed  by  the  result  of  the  process, 

chiefly  because  it  prevented  him  from  utterly  extinguishing  Moreau  as  the 
head  of  a  party  in  the  stale;  that  assuredly  he  never  would  have  suffered  him 
to  perish  on  the  scaffold ;  but  that  his  name,  withered  by  a  capital  conviction, 
would  no  longer  have  been  formidable,  and  that  he  had  been  led  to  direct  a 
prosecution,  from  his  Council  assuring  him  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a 
conviction.  He  added,  that  if  he  had  foreseen  the  result,  he  would  have  pri- 
vately urged  Moreau  to  travel,  and  even  have  given  him  a  foreign  embassy 
to  colour  his  departure  (5).  After  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he  acted 
with  indulgence  to  his  fallen  rival.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  requested 
permission  to  retire  lo  America,  Napoleon  granted  it ;  he  purchased  his  estate 
of  Gros-Bois,  near  Paris,  which  he  conferred  upon  Berthier,  and  paid  the  ex- 

(l)  Rov.  ii.  63,  04.   Bonr.  vi.  |40,  l4l>  (3)  Boor*  tI.  Ia6»  157.   Bor.  U.  66* 

{2}  Boor.  Ti.  142,  I44«  Bor.  U.  OS* 
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peDses  of  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  preparatory  to  embarking  for  the  United 
States,  out  of  the  public  treasury.  His  ardent  mind  bad  been  singularly  cap- 
tivated by  the  stern  resolution  of  Georges;  after  his  sentence  was  pronoanoeii, 
be  sent  Real  to  the  Temple,  and  offered,  if  he  would  attach  himself  to  his 
service,  to  give  him  a  regiment,  and  even  make  him  one  of  his  aides^e-canp; 
but  the  heroic  Vend^en  remained  faithful  to  his  principles  even  in  thatei- 
tremity,  and  preferred  dying  with  his  comrades  to  all  the  aUurementsof  Um 
imperial  throne  (1). 
explain'       One  other  deed  of  darkness  belongs  to  the  same  period  in  die 
wriBht.in  government  of  Napoleon.    Captain  Wright,  from  whose  vesid 
^aru"'  *'    Pichegru  had  been  disembarked,  was  afterwards  shipwrecked  ot 
the  coast  of  Morbilian,  and  brought,  with  all  his  crew,  to  Paris,  where  they 
were  examined  as  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  Georges.  This  intrepid  man,vho 
had  formerly  been  a  lieutenant  on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship,  when  ke 
stop|)ed  the  Eastern  career  of  Napoleon  at  Acre,  positively  declined  to  gN 
any  evidence,  saying,  with  the  spirit  which  became  a  British  officer, ''  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  an  officer  in  the  British  service;  I  care  not  what  treatment  yon 
have  in  reserve  for  me;  I  am  not  bound  to  account  to  you  for  the  orders! 
have  received,  and  I  decline  your  jurisdiction.'*  He  added,  after  hisdeposi* 
tion,  taken  in  prison,  was  read  over  in  court,  that  ^^  they  had  not  annexed 
to  that  declaration  the  threat  held  out  to  him,  that  he  should  be  shot  if  he 
did  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  country  (2).**  Some  time  after  this,  but  the 
precise  date  is  not  known,  as  it  was  not  revealed  by  the  French  Government 
for  long  afterwards.  Captain  Wright  was  found  in  his  cell  in  the  Temple  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  By  whom  this  was  done  remains,  and  pro- 
bably will  ever  remain,  a  mystery.  The  French  authorities  gave  out  that  be 
had  committed  suicide  in  prison;  but  the  character  of  that  officer,  and  the 
letters  he  had  written  shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  he  positively 
declared  he  had  no  intention  of  laying  violent  hands  on  himself,  rendered  tbit 
event  extremely  improbable.  The  previous  threats  which  he  publicly  de- 
clared on  the  trial  they  had  made  to  him,  and  the  strong  desire  which  (be 
French  Government  had  to  implicate  the  English  Cabinet  in  a  conspirtej 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  pobiic 
indignation  in  Europe  at  the  death  of  the  Duked'Enghien,  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  he  was  cut  off  in  order  to  extinguish  the  evidence  which  he 
could  give  as  to  the  disgraceful  methods  resorted  to  by  the  police  to  extort 
declarations  from  their  prisoners;  or  possibly,  as  was  asserted  in  England  it 
the  time,  to  destroy  the  traces  of  torture  on  his  person  (3). 

JlSJuS  to     ^*  ^**  '^  *^®  midst  of  these  bloody  events  that  Napol^n  assnmed 

•••ame  iiie  thc  IMPERIAL  CROWN,  aud  tho  shadow  of  the  expiring  Republic  was 

cXn"     -transformed  into  the  reality  of  Byzantine  servitude.    Eighteen 

months  before,  he  had  declared  in  the  Council  of  State,  ^'  that  the  principleof 

(l)  Bonr.  ▼.  159.  Ann.  Reg.  1804,  195.  Rot.  ii.  not  have  caird  for  it.  Gmrfcs  nfamitmjiiiH' 

65.  66  Bo  is  a  bar  of  iron.  What  can  I  now  do?  Bt  a» 

Ills  opinion    <*  There    is    one   man,"  said   Napo-  nndergo  his  fale,  for  such  a  m4n  it  loo  iaxp^ 

of  Georgfs.    i^^n,  ••  among  the  conspirators  whom  in  a  parly ;  it  is  a  neeessily  oF  mjr  •itwrioo"  C*'* 

1  regret,  that  is  Georges.    His  mind  is  of  the  right  yi.  159.]  This  is  a  sufBcietit  proof  that  ^^VfT 

stamp;  in  my  hands  he    would   have  dnnc  great  was  aware  that  assassination  formed uopw^  "''' 

things.    1  appreciate  all  ihe  firmness  of  his  chiirac-  design  of  the  consp<nilors  against  kiin.  *"  ^ 

ter,  and  I  would  have  given  it  n  right  direction.     I  redly  he  would  never  ha? e  taken  the  chief  of  "'* 

madr  Real  inform  him,  that  if  he  v%ould  nttiich  him<  a  band  into  his  service. 

self  to  me,  I  would  not  only  pardon  him,  but  give         (3)  Boor.  v.  I35,  136.  Rot.  ii.  60-  Scott,?  !» 

him  a  regiment.    >^' hat  do  I   say?    1  would   have  128. 

made  him  ouo  of  my  aides.de-ramp,    Such  a  step         (3)  Scott,  t.  IJT,  129.  Ann.  Reg.  IWS-  8<»**' 

-mwM  haTo  excited  a  great  clamour,  but  1  should  bert  Wilsou'f  Bgypt,  n.  OUatn,  Utli' 
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hereditary  saecession  was  absard,  irreconcilable  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  impossible  in  France  (1 ) ;  ^^  and  four  years  before  that  he  bad  an- 
nounced to  the  Italian^tates,  *^  that  his  victories  were  the  commencement  of 
the  era  of  representative  governments;"  and  already  he  was  prepared  to 
adopt  a  measure  which  should  establish  that  absurd  and  impracticable  system 
in  that  very  country,  and  overturn,  within  ail  the  states  that  were  subjected 
to  his  influence,  those  very  representative  institutions,  f^e^tigia  nalla  re- 
trorsam  was  the  principle  of  his  policy.   He  never  lool^ed  back  to  the  past,  or 
attempted  to  reconcile  former  professions  with  present  actions;  success,  not 
daty,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct ;  he  deemed  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  remained  to  do. 
Juhirhij      '^  ^"s  neither  from  a  thirst  for  blood,  nor  a  jealousy  of  the  Bour- 
Ibe'di.''   *>^W8,  that  he  put  the  Duke  d*Enghien  to  death.   Expedience,  sup- 
d-Engbini.   posed  political  expedience,  was  the  motive.  ^^  Whenabout  to  make 
liiniself  emperor,"  says  Madame  de  Sta€l,  "he  deemed  it  necessary,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  the  revolutionary  party  as  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons ;  and  to  prove,  on  the  other,  to  the  Royalists,  that  when 
they  attached  themselves  to  him,  they  finally  broke  with  the  ancient  dynasty. 
It  was  to  accomplish  that  double  object  that  he  committed  the  murder  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  of  the  Duke  d^Eughien.   He  passed  the  Rubicon  of  crime, 
and  from  that  moment  misfortune  was  written  on  his  destiny  (2)."  Inter-' 
posing  boldly,  like  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of 
Dan  ton,  between  the  Royalists  and  Republicans,  he  struck  redoubtable  blows 
to  both ;  proving  to  the  former,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  brightest  ornament, 
that  all  prospect  of  reconciliation  with  them  was  at  an  end ;  and  to  the  other, 
by  the  trial  of  their  favourite  leader,  that  all  hopes  of  reviving  in  the  people 
the  dreams  of  democratic  enthusiasm  were  extinguished;  while  to  the  great 
body  of  revolutionary  proprietors,  the  millions  who  had  prolUedby'the  pre- 
ceding convulsions,  and  were  desirous  only  to  preserve  what  they  had  gained, 
he  held  out  the  guarantee  of  a  hereditary  throne,  and  a  dynasty  competent  to 
restrain  all  the  popular  excesses  of  which  the  recollection  was  so  deeply 
engraven  in  the  public  mind  (3). 
LrSLiiiii,.     '^^^  season  chosen  for  the  first  broaching  of  these  ideas,  which 
r/rV'to'lE!*   had  been  long  floating  in  prospect  in  the  thoughts  of  aU  reflecting 
scMic.       persons,  was  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ;  and 
when  a  vague  disquietude  pervaded  the  public  mind  as  to  the  result  of  the 
conspiracies  and  trials  which  excited  so  extraordinary  an  interest,   in  a  se- 
cret conference  with  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate,  held  six 
days  after  that  event,  Napoldon  represented  to  them  the  precarious  slate  of 
the  Republic,  dependent  as  it  was  on  the  life  of  a  single  individual,  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  daggers  of  assassins ;  passed  in  review  the  different  projects 
March  24, 1 804. which  might  be  adopted  to  give  it  more  stability,  a  Republic,  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  one  ;  and  dis- 
cussed them  all  as  a  disinterested  spectator,  totally  unconnected  with  any 
plans  which  might  be  ultimately  adopted.  The  obsequious  senators,  divining 
his  secret  intentions,  warmly  combated  the  transference  of  power  to  any 
other  hands,  and  conjured  him  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  public 
weal,  by  making  supreme  power  hereditary  in  a  race  of  sovereigns,  com- 
mencing with  himself.    Feignin^,^  a  reluctaht  consent,  he  at  length  said : 
"  Well,  if  you  are  really  convinced  that  my  nominatioU  as  emperor  is  neces- 


i 


I)  Thib.  454.  (8)  Bign.  iii.  877. 

,3)  Rev.  FniDf.  ii.  828. 
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sary  to  the  veKare  of  France,  take  at  least  every  possible  precaution  against 
my  tyranny;  yes,  I  repeat  it,  ag^iinst  my  tyranny ;  for  who  knows  bow  far,  in 
such  a  situation,  I  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  the  authority  with  w^hichlniaj 
be  invested  (I)?"* 

The  project  thus  set  oh  foot  was  the  subject  of  secret  negotiations  for  aboie 
a  month  between  the  Senate  and  the  Government.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie 
first  public  announcement  of  it  should  come  from  the  Tribunate,  as  the  only 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  which  the  shadow  even  of  popular  represeDti- 
tion  prevailed.  So  completely  had  the  strength  of  that  once  fonnidable  body 
been  prostrated,  and  its  character  changed  by  the  alterations  made  on  in 
constitution  when  the  consulate  for  life  was  proclaimed,  that  it  proved  the 
ready  instrument  of  these  ambitious  projects.  Every  thing  was  arranged 
with  facility  for  acting  the  great  drama  in  presence  of  the  people.  The  mo- 
ment was  chosen ;  the  dispositions  were  made ;  the  speeches,  addresses,  aod 
congratulations  agreed  on ;  the  parts  assigned  to  the  principal  actors,  before 
the  curtain  drew  up,  or  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  specucle.  At  length, 
on  the  25lh  April,  the  representation  began  in  the  hail  of  the  Tribunate  (2). 
Thr  TribQ-  MM .  Cur^c  and  Sim^n  were  the  most  distinguished  orators  on  the 
forwafdto  side  of  the  Government  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  ^^  Revo- 
JTroil^nu  lulions,"  said  they,  "are  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic;  every 
rVii"^.  ^'^^  which  has  been  overturned  was  not  in  reality  deserving  of 
i»o4.  censure.  There  are  certain  bases  of  public  prosperity  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  social  edifice.  Seasons  of  discord  may  displace  them  for  a 
time,  but  ere  long  their  own  weight  restores  them  to  their  natural  situation; 
and  if  a  skilful  hand  superintends  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  during 
that  period  of  returning  stability,  they  may  regain  a  form  which  shall  endure 
for  centuries.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  long  possession  of  the 
ancient  dynasty.  Principles  and  facts  alike  oppose  their  restoration.  The 
people,  the  sole  fountain  and  depositary  of  power,  may  displace  a  family,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  authority  by  which  they  seated  them  on  the  throne.  Ea- 
rope  has  sanctioned  the  change  by  recognising  our  new  government.  Ibe 
reigning  family  in  England  have  no  other  title  to  the  throne  but  the  will  of 
the  people.  ^  When  Pepin  was  crowned,  it  was  only,'  says  Montesquieu/ a 
ceremony  the  more,  and  a  phantom  the  less.  He  acquired  nothing  by  il  b«it 
the  ornaments  of  royalty ;  nothing  was  changed  in  the  nation.  When  tiie 
successors  of  Charlemagne  lost  supreme  authority,  Hughes  Capet  already  held 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom :  the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  because  he  alone 
was  able  to  defend  it. ' 
Speech  of  ^^  An  eternal  barrier  separates  us  from  the  return  of  the  factions 
otrihe''^'  which  would  tear  our  entrails,  and  that  royal  family  which  vc 
caiioii.  proscribed  in  1792  because  it  had  violated  our  rights.  It  is  by  plae- 
ing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  first  consul  alone  that  the  French  can  preserve 
their  dignity,  their  independence,  and  their  territory.  Thus  only  will  the 
army  be  assured  of  a  brilliant  establishment,  faithful  chiefs,  intrepid  offi- 
cers, and  the  glorious  standards  which  havis  so  often  led  it  to  victory  :  it  iiill 
neither  have  to  fear  unworthy  humiliations,  disgraceful  disbanding,  or  bonid 
civil  wars,  where  the  bones  of  the  defenders  of  their  country  are  exposed  to 
the  winds.  Let  us  hasten  then  to  demand  hereditary  suc(^ession  in  tiie  supreme 
magistrate;  ^  for  in  voting  this  to  a  chief, ^  as  Pliny  said  to  Trajan,  *  we  pre- 
vent the  return  of  a  master.'  But  at  the  same  time  let  us  give  a  worthy  name 

(1)  De  Stael,  Rev.  Franf .  {(.  329*  330.  Tkib,  4»S.         (2)  Bign.  iiU379»  SSO.  Bour.  %  i.  52.  Tkib.  US- 
Bour*  vi.  §2. 
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to  80  great  a  power;  let  us  adorn  the  first  magistrate  in  the  world  by  a  digni- 
fied epithet ;  let  us  choose  that  which  shall  at  once  convey  the  idea  of  the 
first  ciTil  functions,  recall  glorious  recollections,  and  in  noways  infringe  on 
the  sovereignty  .of  the  people.  I  see,  for  the  chief  of  the  national  power,  no 
name  so  worthy  as  that  of  Emperor.  If  it  means  victorious  consul,  who  is  so 
worthy  to  bear  it?  What  people,  what  armies  were  ever  more  deserving  of 
such  a  title  in  their  chief?  I  demand,  therefore,  that  we  lay  before  the  Se- 
nate the  wish  of  the  nation,  that  NapoMon  Bonaparte,  at  present  first  consul, 
be  declared  Emperor,  and  in  that  quality  remain  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic;  that  the  imperial  dignity  be  declared  heredi- 
tary in  his  family;  and  that  such  of  our  institutions  as  are,  only  sketched  out 
be  definitely  arranged  (1).^*  No  sooner  was  the  harangue  delivered  than  a 
crowd  of  orators  rushed  forward  to  inscribe  their  names  on  the  tribune  to  fol- 
low in  the  same  course.  The  senate  of  Augustus  was  never  more  obsequious. 
Notwithstanding  the  headlong  course  which  public  opinion  was  following 
towards  despotic  power,  and  the  obvious  necessity  for  it  to  stay  the  discord 
from  which  such  boundless  suffering  had  ensued,  there  were  some  deter- 
mined men  who  stood  forward  to  resist  the  change,  undeterred  by  the  frowns 
of  power,  unseduced  by  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  uninstructed  by  the 
HoDoat^  lessons  of  experience.  Camot  in  the  Tribunate,  and  Berlier  in  the 
tnJ^'?''^  Council  of  State,  were  the  foremost  of  this  dauntless  band.  There 
^^"^^  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  moral  courage,  of  individual  firm- 
ness withstanding  public  transports,  of  conscious  integrity  despising  regal 
seductions,  which  must  command  respect,  even  when  advocating  a  course 
whichj  is  impracticable  or  inexpedient.  ^'  In  what  a  position,'*  said  they, 
*^  will  this  proposition  place  all  those  who  have  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution !  When  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  is  established, 
there  will  no  longer  remain  a  shadow  to  the  Republic  of  all  for  which  it  has 
sacrificed  so  many  millions  of  lives.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
France  are  disposed  so  soon  to  abandon  all  that  has  been  so  dearly  acquired. 
Wa3sliberty,  then,  only  exhibited  to  man  to  increase  his  regrets  for  a  blessing 
which  he  never  can  enjoy?  Is  it  to  be  for  ever  presented  to  his  eyes  as  the 
forbidden  fruit  to  which  he  dares  not  reach  out  his  hand?  Has  nature,  which 
has  inspired  us  with  so  pressing  a  desire  for  this  great  acquisition,  doomed 
us  in  its*search  to  continual  disappointment?  No!  I  can  never  be  brought 
to  regard  a  blessing  so  generally  preferred  to  all  others,  without  which  all 
others  are  nothing,  as  a  mere  illusion.  My  heart  tells  me  that  liberty  is  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  system  which  it  goes  to  establish  is  easier  of  institution, 
and  more  stable  in  duration,  than  either  arbitrary  power  or  an  unrestrained 
oligarchy.*'  Every  one  respected  the  courage  and  motives  of  these  upright 
men,  but  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments  was  not  the  less  apparent,  the  public 
tendency  to  despotism  not  the  less  irresistible  (2).  In  the  Council  of  State 
the  hereditary  succession  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  20  to  7 ;  and  in  the 
Tribunate  by  a  still  larger  majority,  Carnot  alone  voting  in  the  minority. 
GniT«nai  The  theatrical  representation  thus  got  up  in  the  Tribunate,  and 
^^iTwhteh  the  exchange  of  addresses,  consultations^  public  and  private,  which 
2iJ^„*J!"  followed,  soon  produced  the  desired  edtect.  In  Napoleon's  words» 
roomied.  jt  yf^^  ^Qyf  evidcnt  that  the  pear  was  ripe.  Addresses  flowed  in 
from  all  quarters,  from  the  army,  ibe  municipalities,  the  cities,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  all  imploring  the  Grst  consul  to  ascend  the  imperial  Ihronej 

(i)  Dour.  Ti.  5S.  56,  lUcn.  iii.  381,  3S9.  (2)  Boar.  vi.  61,  62.    Bigu.  iii.  382»  383.   Tliili, 

^  4tO. 
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aad  Tieiiig  with  each  other  in  the  strains  of  servile  adulation.  Their  general 
strain  was,  ^^  Greatest  of  men,  complete  your  work;  render  itasimmorUl 
as  your  glory;  you  have  extricated  us  from  the  chaos  of  the  past;  you 
have  overwhelmed  us  with  the  blessings  of  the  present;  nothing  remains 
but  to  guarantee  for  us  the  future."  To  the  address  of  the  Senate,  implor- 
ing him  to  assume  the  purple,   Napoldon  replied,  ^^  We  have  been  cod- 
stantly  guided  by  the  principle  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people;  and 
that  therefore  every  thing,  without  exception,  should  be  rendered  con- 
iiii  an»w»  to  ducive  to  their  interest,  happiness,  and  glory.  It  is  to  attain 
the  seoite.     (h jg  end  that  the  supreme  magistracy,  the  Senate,  the  Council,  tiis 
Legislative  Body,  the  Electoral  Body,  and  all  the  branches  of  administration, 
have  been  instituted.  The  people  of  France  can  add  nothing  to  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  which  surround  me ;  but  I  feel  that  my  most  sacred  as  my 
most  pleasing  duty  is  to  assure  to  its  children  the  advantages  secured  by  tkat 
revolution  which  cost  so  much,  and  above  all,  by  the  death  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  brave  men  who  died  in  defence  of  our  rights.  It  is  my  most  earnest 
desire  that  we  may  be  able  to  say,  on  the  14th  July  in  this  year—*  Fifteen 
years  ago,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  we  ran  to  arms,  we  gained  liberty, 
equality,  and  glory.'  Now  these  first  of  blessings,  secured  beyond  the  possi- 
umj  4.  xBoi.  bility  of  chance,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  danger ;  they  are  preserved 
for  you  and  your  children.   Institutions,  conceived  and  commenced  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempests  of  war,  both  without  and  within,  are  about  to  be 
secured,  while  the  state  resounds  with  the  designs  and  conspiracies  of  oar 
mortal  enemies,  by  the  adoption  of  all  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  demon- 
strated to  be  necessary  to  guarantee  the  rights  which  the  nation  has  deemed 
essential  to  its  dignity,  its  liberty,  and  its  happiness  (1).'' 
ii7nb/di  ^o   '"  ^^'^  answer  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  whole  policy  of  the 
^  n^'^on     ^^^  consul  on  the  throne,  and  the  secret  of  the  astonishing  fidlitj 
tbe  throne,  with  whlch  ho  established,  on  the  ruins  of  revolutionary  passions, 
the  most  despotic  throne  of  Europe.  Aware  that  the  great  body  of  mankind 
are  incapable  of  judging  on  public  affairs,  but  perfectly  adequate  to  a  percep- 
tion of  their  private  interests,  he  invariably  observed  the  principles  there  set 
forth,  of  carefully  protecting  all  the  revolutionary  interests,  and  constantly 
addressing  the  people  in  the  language  of  revolutionary  equality.  By  steadily 
adhering  to  these  rules,  he  succeeded  in  at  once  calming  their  interested 
fears,  and  flattering  their  impassioned  feelings;  by  constantly  holding  oot 
that  the  people  were  the  source  of  all  power,  he  blinded  them  to  thefict  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  the  possessor  of  any ;  and  by  religiously  respecting  all 
the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution,  he  rendered  the  nation  indifferent  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded. 
"aii^'^Em-    ^'^  things  being  at  length  matured,  the  Senate,  by  a  decree  on  the 
p^r  of  tjie  iSth  May,  declared  Napol^n  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  but  rekxttd 
May  18.      to  the  pcoplo  tho  ratiGcation  of  their  device,  which  declared  tiie 
throne  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  that  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucies. 
The  obsequious  body  hastened  to  St.-Gloud  with  the  decree,  when  the  Eib- 
peror  received  them  with  great  magniticence.  ^'  Whatever,''  said  he,  '*  can 
contribute  to  tbe  good  of  the  country,  is  essentially  connected  with  my  bap* 
piness.   I  submit  the  law  concerning  tbe  succession  to  the  throne  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.   I  hope  France  will  never  repent  of  the  honours  with 
which  she  has  environed  myself  and  my  family.  Come  what  may,  my  spirit 
will  be  no  longer  with  my  posterity  from  the  moment  that  they  shall  cetse 
to  merit  the  love  and  tUe  confidence  of  the  great  nation  (2j. 

(I)  hwu.  vi,  65.  70.  (2)  Bifn.  iii.  S«7. 
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GmtnA  The  appeal  to  the  people  soon  proved  that  the  first  consul,  in  as- 
^mS'ci  tte  sumnig  the  imperial  dignity,  had  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
Miioo.  wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation.  Registers  were 
opened  in  eyery  commune  of  France,  and  the  result  showed  that  there  were 
3,572,329  votes  in  the  affirmative  (1),  and  only  2569  in  the  negative.  His- 
tory has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unanimous  an  approbation  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  dynasty;  no  instance  of  a  nation  so  joyfully  taking  refuge  in  the 
stillness  of  despotism. 
^^<^*'  Various  changes,  necessarily  flowing  from  this  great  step,  im- 
hu  family,  mediately  followed.  On  the  day  after  his  accession,  the  Senate 
published  a  senatus  consultum,  by  which  the  imperial  dignity  was  established 
in  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  the  rank  and  precedence  of  his  relations,  as  well 
as  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  regulated.  Various  important  altera- 
tions on  the  constitution  were  made  by  this  decree,  if  constitution  it  could  be 
called,  which  had  only  the  shadow  of  representative  institutions  with  the 
reality  of  military  despotism ;  but  they  will  more  appropriately  come  to  be 
considered  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  internal  government  of  the  Emperor. 
The  whole  real  powers  of  government  were,  by  the  new  senatus  consultum, 
vested  in  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of  State;  in  other  words,  in  the  Em- 
AiMoiwe  peror.  The  Legislative  Body  continued  its  mute  inglorious  func- 
te7ho  En!^  tions.  The  Tribunate,  divided  into  several  sections,  and  obliged  to 
penr.  discuss  iu  thesc  separate  divisions  the  projects  of  laws  transmitted 

to  it  by  the  Legislative  Body  (2),  lost  the  little  consideration  which  still  be- 
longed to  it,  and  paved  the  way  for  its  total  suppression,  which  soon  after 
ensued,  in  every  thing  but  name  the  Government  of  France  was  thencefor- 
ward an  absolute  despotism. 
cr«>irtioiiof    Napol^n^s  first  step  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  create  the 
^btf'die  Marshals  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be 
^i*^-      addressed  as  M.  le  Mar^chal.  Those  first  named  were  eighteen  in 
number,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  mititary  glory ;  Berthier,  Murat,  Mon- 
cey,  lourdan,  Mass^na,  Augereau,Bemadotte,Soult,Brune,Lannes,  Mortier,, 
Ney,  Davoust,  Bessi^res,  Kellermann,  Lefebvre,  P^rignon,  and  Serrurier.  He 
already  projected  the  creation  in  their  favour  of  those  new  patents  of  no- 
bility, which  were  destined  to  recall  the  most  glorious  events  of  the  empire, 
and  form  a  phalanx  of  Paladins  to  defend  the  imperial  throne  (3). 
Rapid  pM)-    On  the  same  day  Napol^n  fixed  the  titles  and  precedence  of  all 
StTn  %i.    the  members  of  his  family.   He  directed  that  his  brothers  and  sis- 
4«>«tt«.       ters should  receive  the  title  of  imperial  highness;  that  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  should  adopt  that  of  most  serene  highness ;  and  that 
the  address  of  ^^  my  lord'^  should  be  revived  in  favour  of  these  elevated  per- 
sonages.  Thenceforth  the  progress  of  court  etiquette  and  Oriental  forms  was 
as  rapid  at  the  Tuileries  as  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  ^^  Who- 
ever," says  Madame  de  Sta^l,  '^  could  suggest  an  additional  piece  of  etiquette 
from  the  olden  time,  propose  an  additional  reverence,  a  new  mode  of  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  a  more  ceremonious  method  of  presenting 
a  petition,  or  folding  a  letter,  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  a  benefactor  of  ^ 
the  human  race.  The  code  of  imperial  etiquette  is  the  most  remarkable  au-' 
thentic  record  of  human  baseness  that  has  been  recorded  by  history  (4)." 

(1)  Bijn.  iii.388.         .  Dignified       No  «ooiier  did  be  receive  inlelligeoc* 

(2)  Art.  96.  SenaiuKCoiis.  May  19,  1804.    BIjfii.  protest  of      of  the  assninption  of  ibe  imperii*! 
iii.  363.  Bour.  vi.  70,  77.  L«b»»            crown  by  Napoleon, than  lx>uis  XVIU, 

(3)  Bour.  Ti.  78.  Bipii.  iii.  401.  XVIIl.           on  the  shores  of  \\ir  Bailie,  ba.slPiicd 

(4)  Rcv.Fran^.  ii.33i,  335.  Hour  vi.  77,  78-  lo   protest  againM    an   acl  &o  Mihvenjive   ol    lU 
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Reo^rioiw    Such  was  the  termination  of  the  poKtical  changes  of  the  French 
titnu.       Revolution  :  such  the  consequences  of  the  first  great  experiment 
tried  in  modem  Europe  of  regenerating  society  by  destroying  all  its  institu- 
tions. Born  of  the  enthusiasm  and  philanthropy  of  the  higher  and  educated 
classes,  adopted  by  the  fervour  and  madness  of  the  people,  coerced  by  the 
seyerity  of  democratic  tyranny,  fanned  by  the  gales  of  foreign  conquest,  dis- 
graced by  the  cupidity  of  domestic  administration;  having  exhausted  every 
art  of  seduction,  and  worn  out  every  means  of  delusion,  it  sunk  at  length  into 
the  stillness  of  absolute  power.    But  it  was  not  the  slumber  of  freedom,  to 
awaken  fresh  and  vigorous  in  after^days ;  it  was  the  deep  sleep  of  despotism; 
the  repose  of  a  nation  worn  out  by  suffering ;  the  lethargy  of  a  people  who  in 
the  preceding  convulsions  had  destroyed  all  the  elements  of  durable  freedom. 
bl^u^^ir*     '^  ^^^^  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  stale 
tb«^Eniiiub  of  the  public  mind  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  Endand 
rrwiaiiont.  duriug  tho  usurpatiou  of  Cromwell,  and  m  France  under  the  em- 
pire of  Napoleon.  Both  were  military  despotisms,  originating  in  the  fervour 
of  former  times;  but  the  philosophic  observer  might  discern  under  the  one 
symptoms  of  an  unconquered  spirit,  destined  to  restore  the  public  freedom 
when  the  tyrapny  of  the  moment  was  overpast;  in  the  other,  the  vrell-known 
features  of  Asiatic  servility,  the  grave,  in  every  age,  of  independent  institn* 
tions.  The  English  nobility  kept  aloof  from  the  court  of  the  protector;  he 
strove  in  vain  to  assemble  a  house  of  peers ;  the  landed  proprietors  remained 
in  sullen  silence  on  their  estates ;  such  was  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  com- 
mons, that  every  parliament  was  dissolved  within  a  few  weeks  after  it  as- 
sembled, and  when  one  of  his  creatures  suggested  that  the  crown  should  be 
offered  to  the  victorious  soldier,  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  very  parliament  which  he  had  moulded  in  the  way  most  likely 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will.  But  the  case  was  very  different  in  France. 
There  the  nation  rushed  voluntarily  and  headlong  into  the  arms  of  despotism; 
the  first  consul  experienced  scarcely  any  resistance  in  his  strides  to  absolute 
power  either  from  the  nobility,  the  commons,  or  the  people;  all  classes  vied 
with  each  other  in- their  servility  to  the  reigning  authority;  the  old  families 
eagerly  sought  admittance  into  his  antechambers,  the  new  greedily  coveted 
the  spoils  of  the  empire,  the  cities  addressed  him  in  strains  of  Eastern  adibr« 
lation,  the  peasants  almost  unanimously  seated  him  on  the  throne.  Rapid  aa 
his  advances  to  absolute  power  were,  they  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  tb 
desire  of  the  nation  to  receive  the  chains  of  a  master;  and  with  truth  mi^ 
he  apply  to  all  his  subjects  what  Tiberius  said  of  the  Roman  Senate : — ^^  Okl 
homines  ad  servitutem  parati.'* 
Which  were  We  should  widcly  err  if  we  supposed  that  this  extraordinary 
to  the  "*'    difference  was  owing  either  to  any  inherent  servility  in  the  French 
rnj*as?iec*.^  charactcr,  or  any  deficiency  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the 
I^Tiir*"*  inhabitants  of  that  country  when  the  contest  commenced.  There 
•ion*.        never  was  a  nation  more  thoroughly  and  unanimously  imbued 


•rights  of  his  fdiuily.  '« In  taking  tlie  Ulle  of  Em-  belrjylng  the  common  caose  if  I  prcsenred 

IMrror,"    said  the  exiled  prince,  **  Bonaparte  has  on  this  occasion.    I  declare,  then,  after  Rwr-i«p 

.put  the  seal  lo  his  usurpation.   That  new  act  of  my  protest  against  alfthe  illegal  ads  cotamttti 

a  revolution,  ill  which  ewry  thing  has  been   fun-  since  the  commencement  of  the  RerolatMin.  that  far 

dainentally    null,    cannot    doubtless    impair    ray  from  recognising  the  new  title  conferred oaBoaa- 

rights ;  but  being  accountable  for  my  conduct  to  parie  by  a  body  which  has  itseinio  legal  '^^' 

ikiber  sovereigns,  ulmsc  rights  arc  noi  less  injuivd  1  protest  against  that  title,  and  ail  the  s 


cxistTKC. 


than  my  own,  and  whose  thrones  aro  shaken  by  the  acte  to  which  it  may  give  rise."  This  prolert  was» 

principles  which  (he  Senate  of  Paris  has  dared  io  litUo  regarded  by  the  French  GoverameBt,  that  K 

put  forth  ;  ifccountahle  to  Fniiice,  to  my  family,  to  t»-as  published  on  the  1st  July  in  the  Aawftv.— 

my  own  hoiioar,  I  sliunid  consider  mybclf  guilty  of  bee  Bickon,  iii,  389^  391. 
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with  the  passioD,  both  for  liberty  and  equality,  than  the  French  were  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Reyolution;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object  they 
incurred  hardships,  and  underwent  sufiTeriugs,  greater  perhaps  than  any 
other  people  ever  endured  in  a  similar  time.  It  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  produced  by  the  Revolution,  the  prostration  of  all  the  higher  classes 
which  it  induced,  which  produced  this  effect.  When  France  emerged  from 
the  Revolution,  almost  all  the  old  families  were  destroyed ;  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  ruined,  and  the  only  mode  of  earning  a  subsisteuce 
which  remained  to  the  classes  above  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  was  by 
entering  into  the  service,  and  receiving  the  pay  of  Government.  Necessity, 
as  much  aa  inclination,  drove  all  into  servility  to  the  reigning  authority;  if 
they  did  not  pay  court  to  persons  in  power,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
starve.  Necker,  in  his  last  and  ablest  work  had  already  clearly  perceived 
this  important  truth.  ''  If  by  a  revolution  in  the  social  system,  or  in  public 
opinion,'*  says  he,  ^^  you  have  lost  the  elements  of  great  proprietors, 
you  must  consider  yourselves  as  having  lost  the  elements  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  a  tempered  monarchy,  and  turn,  with  whatever  pain,  to  a  dif- 
ferent constitution  of  society.  I  do  not  believe  that  Bonaparte  himself,  with 
aU  his  talent,  his  genius,  and  his  power,  could  succeed  in  establishing  in 
France  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy.  There  is  a  mode  of  founding 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  however,  widely  different  from  all  the  principles  of 
freedom;  the  same  which  introduced  the  despotism  of  Rome;  the  force  of 
the  army,  the  Praetorian  guards,  the  soldiers  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
May  God  preserve  France  from  such  a  destiny."  What  a  testimony  to  the 
final  result  of  the  Revolution,  from  the  man  who,  by  the  duplication  of  the 
Tiers-£tat,  had  so  great  a  share  in  creating  it  (i) ! 
Vast  ODD-  Madame  de  StaSl  has  well  explained  the  prodigious  and  unpre- 
onDflD^  cedented  accumulation  of  power  and  influence  which  was  con- 
riod*!^^  centrated  in  the  hands  of  the  first  consul  when  reconstructing  the 
cl^r^^  disjointed  members  of  society  after  the  preceding  convulsions. 
mcDt.  (c  £yery  mode  of  earning  a  subsistence  had  disappeared  during 
ten  years  of  previous  suffering.  No  person  could  consider  himself  secure  of 
his  livelihood ;  men  of  all  classes,  ruined  or  enriched,  banished  or  rewarded, 
eqAlly  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  supreme  power.  Thousands 
'-of  Frencbpien  were  on  the  list  of  emigrants ;  millions  were  the  possessors 
o^ national  domains;  thousands  were  proscribed  as  priests  or  nobles;  tens 
of  thousands  feared  to  be  so  for  their  revolutionary  misdeeds.  Napoldon, 
who.  fully  appreciated  the  immense  authority  which  such  a  state  of  depen- 
dence gave  him,  took  care  to  keep  it  up.  To  such  a  one  he  restored  his 
property,  from  another  he  withheld  it;  by  one  edict  he  gave  back  the  una- 
lienated woods  to  the  old  proprietors,  by  another  he  suspended  the  gift. 
^^  There  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who  had  not  some- 
thing to  solicit  from  the  Government,  and  that  something  was  the  means  of 
existence.  The  favour  of  Government  thus  led,  not  to  an  increase  of  vain 
or  frivolous  pleasures,  but  to  a  restoratipn  of  your  country,  a  termination 
of  exile,  the  bread  of  life.  That  unheard-of  state  of  dependence,  proved 
fatal  to  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  nation.  An  unprecedented  combination 
of  circumstances  put  at  the  disposition  of  a  single  man  the  laws  passed 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  military  force  created  by  Revolutionary 
enthusiasm.  All  the  local  authorities,, all  the  provincial  establishments  were 
suppressed  or  annulled;  there  remained  only  in  France  a  single  centre  of 
movement,  and  that  was  Paris ;  and  all  the  men  in  the  provinces  who  were 

(l)  Nrckcr,  Denti^rcft  Vucs,  235,  346. 
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driren  to  solicit  public  employment  were  compelled  to  come  to  the  capital 
to  find  their  livelihood.  Thence  has  proceeded  that  rage  for  employment  or 
situations  under  Government^  which  has  ever  since  devoured  and  degraded 
France  (1).*' 
Total  de.      Another  element  which  powerfully  contribu^  to  the  same  effect, 
tS^ni^rty^  v^s  ^^  complete  concentration  of  all  the  influence  of  the  press  in 
oftheikreM.  Ili^  hduds  of  Govemmeut,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  and 
calamities  of  former  times.  ^  The  whole  journals  of  France  were  subjected,'* 
says  the  same  author,  'Mo  the  most  rigorous  censure;  the  periodical  press 
repeated,  day  after  day,  the  same  observations  without  any  one  being  per- 
mitted to  contradict  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  press,  instead  of 
being,  as  is  so  often  said,  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  becomes  the  most  tem'Me 
arm  in  the  hand  of  power.  In  the  same  way,  as  regular  troops  are  more 
formidable  than  militia  to  the  independence  of  the  people,  so  do  hired 
writers  deprave  and  mislead  public  opinion,  much  more  than  could  possibly 
take  place  when  men  communicated  only  by  words,  and  formed  their  opi- 
nions on  facts  which  fell  under  their  observation.  When  the  appetite  for 
news  can  be  satisfied  only  by  continued  falsehood ;  when  the  reputation  of 
every  one  depends  on  calumnies,  universally  diffused,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  their  refutation ;  when  the  opinions  to  be  advanced  on  every  cir- 
cumstance, every  work,  every  individual,  are  submitted  to  the  observations 
of  journalists  as  a  file  of  soldiers  to  the  commands  of  their  ofllcers,  the  art 
of  printing  becomes  what  was  formerly  said  of  cannon,  ^  the  last  logic  of 
kings  (2).'*' 
ia'^uS^i    '^^^  profound  observations  suggest  an  important  conclusion  in 
wh^ruds  P^^i^^<^l  science,  which  is,  that  the  press  can  be  regarded  as  the 
leads.        bulwark  of  liberty  only  as  long  as,  independent  of  it,  the  elements 
of  freedom  exist  in  the  different  classes  of  society ;  and  that  if  these  elements 
are  destroyed,  and  the  balance  in  the  state  subverted,  either  by  an  undue 
preponderance  of  popular  or  regal  power,  it  instantly  changes  its  functions, 
and  instead  of  the  arm  of  indep^dence,  becomes  the  instrument  of  op- 
pression.  It  immensely  augments  the  power  of  the  weapons  with  which  the 
different  classes  of  society  combat  each  other;  but  the  direction  which  this 
great  engine  receives,  and  the  objects  to  wfaibh  it  may  be  directed,  are  as 
various  as  the  changing  dispositions  and  fleeting  passions  of  mankind.  In  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  where  a  due  balance  is  preserved  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  cause  of  freedom  is  strengthened  by  its  influence ; 
but  in  another  state  of  things  it  may  be  perverted  to  very  different  purposes, 
and  become,  as  in  Republican  America,  the  organ  of  democratic,  or  in  Im- 
perial France,  the  instrument  of  sovereign  oppressionr.  The  only  security, 
therefore,  for  durable  freedom,  is  to  be  found  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  classes  of  the  people ;  in  the  due  ascendency  of  wealth  and 
education,  as  well  as  the  energy  and  independence  of  popular  industry;  and 
the  gates  to  Oriental  servitude  may  be  opened  as  wide  by  the  vehemence  of 
democratic  injustice,  as  the  advances  of  regal  ambition  or  the  force  of  militarf 
power.  •  .^, 

( 1)  De  SU£I,  Brv.  Franr.  ii.  359,  Ml.  372.  ffi.         (2)  t^  StaA.  R^.  Franf.  ii.  263,  »4. 
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